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Origin of the Institute and Summary of the International Treaty. 

The Xatematioual Institute of Agriculture was established tinder the 
International Treaty of 7 June 1905, which was ratified by forty govem- 
meuts. Twenty-two other governments have since adhered to the Institute. 

It is a Government institution in which each country is represented 
by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General Assembly and a 
Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, always confining its attention to the international 
aspect of the various questions concerned, shall: 

(4) collect, study and publish as promptly as possible, statistical, 
technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable and ani¬ 
mal products, trade in agricultural produce, and the prices prevailing in 
the various markets; 

(6) communicate the above information as soon as possible to those 
interested; 

(c) indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

(d) record new diseases of plants which may appear in any part of 
the world, showing the regions infected, the progress of the diseases, and 
if possible, any effective remedies ; 

(^) study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insurance 
and credit from every point of view; collect and publish information 
which might prove of value in the various comitries for the organization 
of agricultuml co-operation, insurance and credit; 

(f) submit lor the approval of the various governments, if necessary, 
measures for the protection of the common interests of farmers and for 
the improvement of their condition, utilizing for this purpose all available 
sources of information, such as resolutions passed by international or other 
agricultural congresses and societies, or by sdentifiqand learned bodies, etc. 
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PREFACE 


This Index though arranged alphabetically retains the grouping of 
the subjects used in the International Review, 

Except in the case of the original articles, which are numbered ac¬ 
cording to their pages, the numbers of each subject refer to the paragraphs 
in the Review, 

The Index consists of three parts: one of the original articles, one 
concerned with Agricultural Intelligence and the last with Plant Di¬ 
seases. 

In case of errors in the Revierut, with reference to scientific terms, 
and the names of authors, it should be noted that the correct spelling 
can be relied upon in the Index. 

The Table used for the conversion of the Weisjhts, Meastlres and 
Money values of the various countries to the Metric System is included. 

This Index was prepared by redacteurs: Dr. Giulio Provenzal and 
Prof. Giulio Trinchieri, the latter compiled the Index of Plant Diseases. 
The whole was adapted to the English Edition by redactrice Miss M. L.Yeo. 



I. - INDEX OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES 


BKNI/T^och Miguel: Motorculture in Spain, page 1220. 

Brunei; M. The Agricultural Institute of Algeria, page 659. 

De VuysT Jeanne: A High School of Rural Household Economy in 
Belgium, page 1217. 

Krosbv: Organisation of Agricultural Book-Keeping in Norway, page 795. 
Perris O. : Description of Valuable Chinese Books presented to the 
lyibrary of tlic International Institute of Agriculture, page 1067. 


11 . - AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE 


A) INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


Abaca {M%isa iextilis): Its Cultiva¬ 
tion in PliiMppiues, iigS, 

Abies lasiocarpa and A, concolor: 
Elfect of Late Spring Frost on its 
Vegetation, 472. 

Ahie<i spp., 472, 498, 733* 

AbroAnis hrama^ 1153. 

Abwtilon indicitm, 39^- 
Acacia: The Digestibility Coefficients 
in Leaves, Twigs and Small Bran¬ 
ches, 520. Acacia spp., 292, 630, 
726, 1J22. 

Acafithopofnax ricinifolium^ 733. 

Acer campestre, 472. , 

Acer^ Negundo^ 148, 472, 732. 

Acer spp., 36J, 526, 733, 884^ 

Aceras anthropophora^ 1122. 

Acertfta cemua, 1133. 


Achras Sapota, 57, 298, 637. 

Acorns: Industrial Alcoholic Pro¬ 
duction, 764. 

Actaea spp., 67, 367. 

Adatiwda vasica, 383. 

A<Uay, Coix Lacrima~Jobi, var. mor 
yuen^ 625. 

Aesculus Hippocastanum, 361, 526, 
733, 884, TIOO. 

Africa: Nitrogenous Fertiliser In¬ 
dustry, 890. 

Africa French We^: Goats, 83. Bo¬ 
tanical Exploration, 371. Ts6- 
ts4 flies, 3^* Goat Coeddiosis, 525. 
Catjje, 741* 

Africa, North: Phosphate of Lime, 
• i9.*See Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, 
Dgypt- 
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Africa, South: The Angora Goat, 83. 
Hants as Paper-Making Materials, 
498, Tea Trade in South Africa, 
631. Cotton GroTTing in Natal, 908. 
Consumption of Sodium Nitrate, 
988. Hop-Growing Experiments in 
South Africa, 1007. Citrus Fruits 
Cultivation in Rhodesia, loii. 

Agave, 389, 1045- 

Agricultural Education: Agricultural 
Instruction in the Former Austro- 
Hungarian Empire during the war, 

5. Domestic Economy and Agri¬ 
cultural Schools for Girls in Italy, 

6. British Empire Forestry Edu¬ 
cation, 166. The Agricultural In¬ 
stitute of Algeria, i>age 659. A 
High School of Rural Household 
Economy in Belgium, page 1217. 
Scientific and Agricultural In¬ 
struction in Brazil, 1078. 

Agrosiemma Githago^ 67. 

Albizzta JuhhrissDi, 732, 

Albumus htcidtis, 1153. 

Alcohol: From the Prickly^ Pear 
(Opuntia vulgans and O, amylacea), 
430. Raw Materials for Indus¬ 
trial Alcoholic Production, Sugar 
Beet, Prickly Pear, Molasses, Po¬ 
tatoes, Sweet Potatoes, Maize, 
Acorns, Straw and Sawdust, 764. 
The Industrial Manufacture from 
Carobs, 1044. From the Agave, 
1045, From Potatoes, 1047, Pro¬ 
duction and Exports in Austria 
and in Czecho-Slovalda, 1194. 

Alfalfa, see Euceme. 

Algeria: The Goats of the M^ter- 
ranean Countries, 83. The Agri¬ 
cultural Institute, page 659 Sheep 
Breeding, 541. Aromatic Plants, 
1122. Trials oi Foreign Cereals, 
1212. • 

AUiwn Cepa, 262. ^ 

Almond: Some Nftritive Proper¬ 
ties of the Almonds,^ 4. Copper 
Content in Sweet and Bitter Al-< 
msnds, 475*: ^il Ingredients in 


Fre^ Fruits, 598. Use of the 
Ash of the Hu^ of Almonds, 802. 

Almts gluiinosa, 472, 526, 733. 

Aloe dtchotoma, 498, 

Aluminium as a Factor in Soil 
Acidity, 366. 

American Aspen, Popuhts ircnw- 
loides^ 367, 472. 

American Burnet, Sangmsorba ca~ 
nadensts, 367. 

American Cranberry, VacciniuiH wa- 
oocarpon, 367. 

Amino-Adds from the Globulin of 
Cocos nuctfera, 264, 

Anunonification, see Manures, Ni¬ 
trogenous, Soil Microbiology, Soil. 

Amphicarpa mono%ca^ 367. 

Analysis of Agricultural Products: 
Soil Anal3rsis as a Means of Meas¬ 
uring Fertility, 14. Protein in 
Different Oil-Cakes, 70. Composi¬ 
tion of Some Wintering Rations 
for Steers, 8x. Coprah Cake 
Composition, 77 Eupins, Com¬ 
position before and after Sweet¬ 
ening, 119. Cohune Nut. Com¬ 
position, 120. Brazilian Ma¬ 
nioc, 155. Wheat Composition, 
202. Indication of the Degree of 
Bolting of the Flour by Hydro¬ 
gen Peroxide, 203. Castor-oil Be¬ 
ans Composition, 205, The Moist¬ 
ure Equivalent and the Analysis 
of the Soil, 250. Research on the 
Diffusion of Sulphocyanic Acid in 
Plants, 262. Some Proteins from 
the Georgia Velvet Bean, the 
Mungo Bean, and tlieCoconul, 263, 
264. Analysis of the “ Cignarel- 
lone ” Wheat of Molise, Italy, 
283. Compared Composition of 
Sunflower and Maize Silage, 280. 
Centesimal Composition of some 
Cereals, 385. Chemical Compo¬ 
sition of Solanum hullahvm 
S. gfmidiflorum, 386. Analysis of 
the Apricot Kernels, and Characte¬ 
ristics of the Apricot and Almond 
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Fixed Oils, 432. Composition of 
Cantaloup Seed Oil, 433. Analysis 
and Compasition of Tomato-Seed 
Oil, and Seed Cfike, 434. ICstim- 
citioii of A<ldcd Water in Milk 
AiialysivS, 438 I^Ieasurcmeut of the 
Fat-Content of Cheese, 439. The 
Prcfsciice of Copper in Various 
Plants, 475. Analysis of Saccha- 
inw biflorum, 495. Chemical Com¬ 
position of the Seeds of Prunus 
hrigmiitaca and their Oil, 499. 
Composition of the Resin, from 
Boswellia seirata^ Cercidium spino- 
bum and Xanthorrhoea spp., 501. 
Analysis of the Cimiamou Bark, 
502 Buohu Resin and Oil Com¬ 
position (Bavosma bctulnia), 503. 
Tomato Composition Changes dur¬ 
ing Ripem'ng, 505. French Fish- 
Mcal Composition, 543, 738, “ Pig 
Meal ** and ** Pig Compo Compo¬ 
sition, 544. Composition of Ma¬ 
terial produced by Wet and Dry 
Processes of Dcgeniiinating Maize, 
555. Soil Ingredients Withdrawn 
by Various Fresh 1 ^'ruits, 598. 
Distribution of Titanium Dioxide 
in Various Plants and Soils, 500. 
Plant Analysis in Relation to 
Manuring. 603. Analyvsis of AdJay 
{Cnix Laoyma-Johi var. mavuen) 
for Comparison with Various (Imins 
and Pulses, 025. Analysis of the 
Curua Palm I^Yuits and Meal, <>27. 
Analysis of Prii'kly l^•ar Seeds, 
028. Ceiitesinial Composition of 
the Breadfruit {Artocarpia, com- 
muiih Iv.), Bamuia and JMango 
Fruits, 638. Average Composition 
of “ Dagmi 672. Analysis of 
the A triplex Halimus Ashes, 705, 
Sweet Maize Composition, 708. 
Chemical Composition of the Sweet 
Potatoes from Diflercnt Coimtries, 
719. Analysis of tlie Pods and 
Seeds of Prosopis Stephan 720, 
Analysis of tlie Ashes of the Green 


Husk of Almonds, 802. Analysis 
of the Ashes of Saltbu^es, 807. 
Percentage Composition in Digest¬ 
ible ^Matters of the two Brazil¬ 
ian Forages, Panicum mimtiU 
flonim and Andropogon mfTss, 
816. Composition of Rhizomes and 
Fronds of Bracken {Pteris aquilina)^ 
920. Note on Analysis of Soils, 
983. Comparative Study of the 
Composition of the Sunflower and 
Maize Plants at Different Sta¬ 
ges of Growth, 1003. Percentage 
Composilion of Oat, 1099. Hemp 
Stalks, Chemical Composition, 1121. 
Digestive Nutrient vSubstances in 
Wheat Straws, 1135. Analysis of 
Musts of Sound Grapes and of 
Grapes Infected with Budemis, 
1166 Analyses of Ox-foot and 
Sheeps-foot Oils, 1173. Analysis 
of Napier Grass [Pennisetum pur- 
puveitm) Compared with Green 
Maize Fodder, 1217. Chemical 
Composition and Food Value of 
Momlior coerulea Hay, Experiments 
made in Germany, 147. Studies 
in 3 Milk Analysis, 1278. Determin¬ 
ation of Watering and Skim¬ 
ming on Samples of Altered Milk, 
T283. 

Anar, Piiinca Gmnatmn, 507. 

Anatomy and Physiology of Live 
Stock : Body Temperature of I>ry 
Cows, 175. The Retention of !Milk, 
312. Experimental Researches on 
Colostnuu, 313. New Method of 
Ascertaining Gestation by Galvano- 
metric Registration of the Heart 
Beats of tlic Foetus : Experiments 
ill Germany, 830. Nutritive Ex¬ 
changes of Anin?als as a Function 
of Body Weigh-fJ 930. Distribution 
of Non-Prorteic Nitrogen in the 
Organism, 1241. Physiology of 
Phosphorus and Calcium Metabo- 

• lism of Dairy Cows, 1242. Varia¬ 
tions in the Fecuiidity of Poultry 
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based on Anatomical Differences in 
the Ovary; Experiments in the 
United States, 1243. See also Fee¬ 
ding of Live Stock and Breeding. 

Andrarezina, Trema gnsea, 498. 

Andropogon amiulatus^ 507. 

Andropogon purpureo-senceus: Import¬ 
ance in the Improvement of Graz¬ 
ing Areas in the Bombay-Deccan, 
India, 1216. 

Andyopog(yn, spp., 498, 507, 816, 

1078, 1195. 

Anemone patens, Gj. 

Anguilla angiiilla, 1153. 

Anguillida aceti, 556 

Aninza, Montrichardia arborescens. 

498. 

Aniseed, IlUcinm veimn, 919. 

Anisoptera spp., 389. 

Anticlea elegans, 67. 

Antilles Lesser: Consumption of 
Sodium Nitrate, 988. 

Apiiim graveoleiis, 468, 475, 633. 
1051. 

Apocynum spp, 67, 

Apples: Apple Orchard Pruning Ex¬ 
periment in Vineland, Canada, 62. 
Decrease in the Apple Yield due 
to unfavourable Climatic Condi¬ 
tions in the U. S. 124. Researches 
upon the “ Flowerless Apple-tree, 
134. Grafting in India, 298. Cost 
of Producing Apples in Five Coun¬ 
ties, in Western New York 1910- 
334 * Copper Content in Ap¬ 
ples, 475. Cultivation of Crab 
Apple in India, 507. Soil In¬ 
gredients of the Fresh Fruits, 
598. Titanium Dioxide Percent¬ 
age in the Ashes and Plant, 599. 
Apple Stocks for Planting, 034. 

Apricot: Its R^istance to Freez¬ 
ing, 363. Anaiyfe of its Kernels, 
432. Soilingredientssf FreshFruits, 
598, Evaporation and Dehydra- 
tation of Fruits, S58, 933. t Cross¬ 
ing Apricot with Plum, 1016. • 

Aqitilegia candd^nsis, 367. 


Arachis hypogaea, see Groundnut, 

Areca oleracea, 646. 

Afecastrum Romanzoffianum austmle, 
716. 

Arenga saccharifera, 672. 

Argentina: Milk Powder, 211. Pro¬ 
duction and Sale of Wool, 2x4, 
Vine-Growing 729 923. Lucer¬ 

ne, 907. Sodium Nitrate Consump¬ 
tion, 988. Live Stock Breeding, 
1031. Phalans hulbosa. in Tucu- 
man, 1215. 

Arhar, Cajanus indicus, 270. 

Ansaama ’Dvacontinm, 67. 

Armamaca briganhaca, 499. 

Aromatic Plants; The Cultivation 
and Use of ** Buchu Barosma 
betuhna in South Africa, 303. 
Aromatic and Medicinal Plants 
of the Sardinian Flora, 632. Ani¬ 
seed {lUicuim ventni) Cultivation, 
Distillation, and Production, in 
Tonkin, qxq. Algerian Aromatic 
Plants, T122. 

Arrowroot: As Catchcrop for Rub¬ 
ber Estates, 392. 

Artemisia spp., 632, X122. 

Arthrostylidmm spp., 498. 

Artichoke: Cultivation in the Ro¬ 
man Maremma, Italy, 60. Culti¬ 
vation in Italy, 633. 

Artichoke, Jerusalem: Helianthus 
berosits. In Manufacture of Levulose 
Syrup, 200. Grafts of the Sun¬ 
flower on the Jerusalem Artichoke, 
709, Storing 3051. 

Artocarpus connmtvis, 938 

Anwdinana spp, 4<)8, oi<> 

Asclepias: Asclepias spp, 07, A, 
galioideh, 68. 

Ash: Artificial Production of Vi¬ 
gorous Trees, 40. 

Ashes, see I^Ianures, Potassic. 

Asia Minor :»The Goats of the Me¬ 
diterranean Countries, 83. , 

Asparagus: Ctdtivation in Italy, 633. 

Astrea, Preservation in Frigorific, 159. 

Atriplex Hdlimxis, 705. 
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AtripUx spp., 807. 

Attacus ricini, iSg 

Attalea Cohuno, 120. 

Attalea spectahili^, bzj. 

Aubergine: Researches upon Grafts 
of Solanum, spp. 142. 

Australia: Climatic Controls on the 
Growing and Production of the 
Chief Agricultural Crops, 8. New 
Varieties of Wheat obtained by 
Hybridisation, 31. Classification and 
Detailed Description of the Austra¬ 
lian Wlieats, 42. The Prickly 
Pear, 59. Climatology in Swan- 
land and its Effects in Forestry 
and Agricultuie, 121. Agricultural 
Climatology in Tasmania, 122. 
Field Experiments with WTieat in 
Western Australia, 284. Tobacco 
Growing, 297. Wild Cotton in 

- Queensland, 909. Consumption of 
Sodium Nitrate, 988. 

Austria: Agricultural Instruction, 
5. Present Position of Poultry 
Keeping in Crcnuan Austria, 745, 
The Synthetic Nitrogenous-Fertil¬ 
iser Industry, 890. Consumption 
of Sodium Nitrate, <j88. Sugar 
Production in 11)12-1013, X194. 

Avenine, 831. 

Averrhoa Bilimbi, 637. 

Axoiwpm comi>re$$m^ 49. 

Asadirachta indica^ 208. 

Azaleas: J^ffect of the Low Tempe¬ 
ratures, i5<). 

Azotobacter, 26<), 270, 477. 

Babassu, 700. 

Bacillus spp. 86, 207, 252, 403, 468, 
521, 1070, 

Bacteria, Various, 521, 854, 1x36, 

1172. 

Bacteriology, Agricultural, see Mi¬ 
crobiology, Agricultural, and Soil 
Microbiology. « 

Bagana, Acacia arabica, 630. 

Bahia Grass, Paspalum notatum, 

387. 


Balayiocarpus cagavensis^ 389. 

Balkans: The Goats of the Mediter 
ranean Countries, 83. 

Balsa, Ochroma, 823. 

Bamboo Grass, 498. 

Bamboo : For IVIanufacture of Pa¬ 
per Pulp, 498, 948. Notes on the 
Native Bamboos and Varieties in¬ 
troduced into Lower and Middle 
Belgian Congo, 910. 

Bamia, 388, 507. 

Banana: Growing Bananas in the 
Honduras Republic, 299. In India, 
509. In Brazil, 592. Copper 
Content, 475. Soil Ingredients 
in Fresh Fruits, 598. Preservation, 
^ 37 * S57. Percentage Composition 
of the Fruits, 638. 

Bararata, 498. 

Barley : Nutritive Value of Barley 
Proteins, 2 Influence of Climatic 
Factors in Australia, 8. Research 
on Development of Barley Ker¬ 
nels, 27. On a Fixed Intemie- 
diate Form, 33. Damage to Yield 
due to ITii favourable Weatlier Con¬ 
ditions in the United States, 124. 
Some Superior Varieties of Swed¬ 
ish Barley, 144. Inheritance, in 
Barley, 135. Yield in 1918-19x9 
in Norway, 194. Copper Content 
475, Improvement by Selection 
612. Drought and Growth, 885, 
Inheritance of Leiigtli of lutemode 
ill the RachivS, 8()7. Experiments 
in Crossing, 903. Resistance to 
Helerodera schachtiu 994- Prices 
in Belgium, 1163, Production and 
Yield in Czccho-Slovakia, 1194. 
In Algeria, 1212. 

Barraguda, 823. 

Bassta lofiiuginosa,gog. 

Beans: Phaseoiiis vulgaris, 262. 
Chloropicnll ^Treatment against 
Bru^hus ohtectfus and Calandm 
grailaria, 265. Copper Content 475. 
in Percentage of Til^um Di^de 
the Ash and in the Plant, ^599. 
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Chemical Compositioii, 625. Spon¬ 
taneous Fermentation, 706. Bota¬ 
nical Identification of Exotic Spe¬ 
cies of Phaseohis^ 805. Genetic 
Analysis of the Descendants of a 
Cross between the Prague Clim- 
bhng Kidney Bean and the Dwarf 
Edney Bean, 812. Storage, 1051. 
Production and Yield in Czecho- 
SlovaJda, 1194. 

Beech; Evergreen Beedb (Fagus Cmv- 
mnghami), 122. The Accuracy of 
the Different Cubing Methods, 305. 
Digestibility Coefficients of Nitro¬ 
genous Matters in the Eeaves, 
Twigs and* Small Branches, 526. 

Bee-Keeping: Control of Foulbrood, 
86. Wintering Bees in Canada, 
187. Bee-Keeping in Belgian Con¬ 
go, 546. In French Guinea, 660. 
Supplementary Note on Bee-Keep¬ 
ing in Morocco, 746. The Saha¬ 
ran Bee, 747. The Mite Tarso- 
jiemiis wood'll Causal Agent of the 
Isle of Wight Disease, 748 Con¬ 
tribution to Our Knowledge of 
Sex Formation in Bees, 943 The 
Introduction of the Italian Bee 
into Braal, 1035. Bee-Keeping in 
the Trentino, Italy, 1151. 

Beet: Percentage of Titanium Dio¬ 
xide in the Mangold, 599- The 
Storage of Beets, 1051. Production 
and Yield in Czecho-Slovakia, 
1194 - 

Beesha capiiata. 498. 

Bdgian Congo. Bee-Keeping, 546. 
Cotton Growing, 721. Native Bam¬ 
boos and Varieties Introduced 
into Belgian Congo, qio. Bird 
Parasites, 1239. 

Belgium: A Higli^School of Rural 
Household Economy, page 1217. 
Sdection of Cer^gl^ 27j. Trac¬ 
tors, 328. On the Belgian D^ught- 
Horse, 835. Notes on the* Poul¬ 
ts Stock, 9^0. Agricultural Costs* 
and Sale Prices, 1163. Sugar Pro¬ 


duction in 1912-13,1X94. Tobacco 
Growing, 1223. 

Bellwort, Uvular^a perfoUata, 367. 

Benvncasa Jiist>ida, 6^j 

Bermuda Grass, j9. 

Bersim: Action of Oiloropicrin on 
the Germination Power, 265. 

Betula spp., 301* 49 ^, 526, 732, 733, 
792, 884. 

«Bezoar«, Capmasgagfus^ 83. 

Bilberry, Vaccinmm VtUs-Idaea var. 
Myrt%llus^ 374, 814. 

Binders, Coupling Binder with Trac¬ 
tor, 666. 

Blackberry, Giant, 1220. 

« Blanquette » (A triplex Halimm) , 705. 

Blazing Star, Lacinaria grammtf<h 
ha, 367. 

Blood: As a Human Food, 209. 

Blue Joint Grass, Calamagtostis cana¬ 
densis, 367. 

Blueberry (= Whortleberry) ( Fac¬ 
et mum cofymbosnm) 367, 814. 

Blunt Leaf Sandwort, Arenana [Mo- 
ehrmgia) lateriflora, 367. 

Bodi, Psoralia corylifoha^ 383. 

Bog Qub-moss, Lycopodium immda- 
turn, 367. 

Boga medeloa, Tephrosia Candida, 383. 

Boniato, Ipomoea batatas, 879. 

Borassus, 498, 672. 

Bcswelha serraia, 501. 

Botany, Agricultural: The Dynamics 
of a Fluctuating Grow Rate, 2r. 
Studies on Alpine Plants, 1 33 
Researches upon Hie " FlowoilCvSS 
Apple Tree, J34. Variation in 
Sexuality, Dioecism and Sexual 
Dimorphism of Pinns mouiana 
and P. sylvesHis, 259 Rea(*tion 
of Plant Juice, 260. Botanical 
Exploration of French West 
Africa, 371, The Variability of 
Plants Grown in Water Cultures, 
606.• Botanical Identificatioh of 
Exotic Species of Phaseolus, 805. 
Graft Hybrids, 990. Sec also Chem¬ 
istry and Physiology. 
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Bottle-brush Grass, HysU ix pahda^ 
{Asperella Hystrix), 367 

Bottle Tree, 823 

Bou Jdcr, 307 

Bracken, Piens aqniinta. Composi¬ 
tion of, c)20. 

Brake, Pteridhum latnisculum, 367. 

Brassica Napits var. olcifera, see 
Rape. 

Brassica Rapa, 202. 

Brassica spp., 36, 37, 276, 296, 380, 
671, 987, 1194. 

Brazil; Brazilian Manioc, 155, The 
Frozen Meat Industry, 213, 767. 
Wlicat Growing in tlie State of 
Parana, 285 Vine (ironing in 
the State of Rio Grande do Sul, 
301. Maize, 382. Coconut Palm 
390 Skin Trade, ^t 8 The'*iVain- 
ga ** as a useful Plant for Paper 
Manufactui e, 4()8 Agricultural De¬ 
velopment, 592, 700, 1078, ii<i5. 
Horse-Breeding, 6^9. The In¬ 
troduction of tlic Italian Bee into 
Brazil, 1035. Agricultural Produc¬ 
tion and Tr*idc, 1078 The Future 
of Cotton Growing in the NState 
of Sao Paulo, 1220. Reafforesta¬ 
tion, 1231. 

Breadfruit-tree {Artocarpus coinmu^ 
nL<s, h,) in tlic Philippines, <>38. 

Bread-Maldng: The Nitrogenous Mat¬ 
ter and Phasphoric Acid Present 
during the Maturation and Ger¬ 
mination of Wheat, 26. Baking 
Viilue of the Wheat, 201.. 

Breeding of Ivive Stiwk; Cr<xsst\s l)c- 
tweeu liwe and Ile-Goat, between 
Goat and Ram and between >Sow 
and Wild Boar in >Sardinia, 180. 
Breeding in Morocco, 315. l?3q)eri- 
ments in Breeding Goats, with 
Supernumerary Homs, in Ger¬ 
many, 407. Heredity^u Rabbits, 
408.* Inheritance of Milk and^Mcat 
Production in Cattle, 471/ The 
Analysis of the Effect of Consan¬ 
guinity in the Perfonnance of the 


Pure-Breed Horse, 529. Influence 
of Rations on Reproduction in 
Cattle, 537. Breeding on the Gold 
Coast 532. In Brazil, 700. Study 
on Inbreeding, especially as regards 
its supposed Relation to Mcndd- 
ian I^aws, 648. Correlative Vari¬ 
ability of Domestic Animals, 739. 
On the Cross between Jersey and 
Dutch Black Piebald, 740. Dutch 
Researches on the Colour and Mar¬ 
kings of tlic Coats of Cattle, 832. 
Note on a Herd of Albino Cattle 
in Minnesota, D. S. A, 833. Pu¬ 
rely Somatic Change of the Char¬ 
acter “ Blue Plumage ” into the 
Character “ White Plumage " in 
an Andalusian Hen, Observed in 
tlie United States, 834. Studies 
on the Hereditary Transmission 
of Trotting Capacity in French 
Trotters, 933 New General Pur¬ 
pose Breed of Fowl Developed by 
Blending Characters of tliree Est¬ 
ablished Breeds, 942. Notes on 
the Inheritance of Colour and Mar- 
kingvS in Pedigree Hereford Cat¬ 
tle, en England, 1028.. Breeding 
in Cyrcmiica 1029, In Hungary 
1030. In Spain 3247. Variahihty in 
Domestic Animals and the Value of 
Statistics to Biological Researches 
applied to Animal Breeding; Rese¬ 
arches made in Gemiany, 1248. 

Bromus brachvavtheca. Winter Bm- 
ziliaii Forage Plant, 1117. 

Buchu, Barosma befxilina, 503. 

Buekbean, Menyanthes trifoliata,s6y. 

Buckwheat: Cultivation and Use in 
the United States, 47. Produc¬ 
tion and Yield per Hectare in 
Czecho-Slovalda, ?t9<. 

Bufloloes: “ Procoio bufalino”, 743, 
Camel-Surra,* 9^8. 

Bulgaricp; The Synthetic Nitrogenous 
Fertifiser Industry, 890. 

Bulrush Millet, Penmseimi tyPJm-^ 
deum, 385, 
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Bunias Erucago, 262. 

Burdie Grass, 498. 

Bu^y Aster, Aster dutnosus, 367, 

Butia capttaia v. pttlposa^ 716. 

Butiarecastrum Nabonnandi, 716. 

Bttxtts semfervirens, 733, 

Cabbage: Contriljution to the Tech¬ 
nique of the Selection of Brassica 
Varieties, 36. Crosses between Va¬ 
rieties of Brassica, 37. Bistribu- 
tion of Titanium Dioxide in Plant 
and in A^es, 599. The “ Caulet 
de Flandre ” Cabbage, 817. Stor¬ 
age, 1051. Production and Yield 
in Czecho-SlovaJda, 1194. 

Cabbage Palm (Areca oleracea), 646. 

Cacao: In Dominica, 596, Produc¬ 
tion in Tabaco (Mexico), 1009. 

Cajanus indices, 270, 392. 

Cakes: The Mechanical Power re¬ 
quired for Crushing Oil-Cakes as 
a Factor in their Selection, 76. 
Composition of Copra Meal, 77. 
Toxic Action of Ingested Linseed 
Meal on Trout, 88. Press Cake 
of the Cohune Nut {Attalea Cohum), 
120. Cakes in the Fertilisers Ma¬ 
nufacture, 258 Feeding Maize 
Cake to Milch Cows, 320. 

Calamagrostis canadensis^ 367. 

Calepina Corvini, 262. 

Calla palustris, 67. 

Calopogon pulchellus, 367. 

Caliha spp., 67. 

Camels: C\sUce%ciis canich, 645. 
The Course Run by Camel-Surra, 
928. 

Camphor: Camphor- Laurel and its 
Products, 294. Present Position 
of the Camphor Industry through¬ 
out the WdSrld and Notes on 
Methods of Cufcvation employed, 
951. Variability^ of the Camphor 
Yidd in Cinnamomum OUmphora, 
1006. • 

C^Labojo, Schtzosiachium lumampdo, 
498. 


Canada: The Necessity of a Change 
in Crop System in West Canada, 15. 
Apple Orchard Pruning Experi¬ 
ments in Vindand, 62. Principal 
Poisonous Plants in Canada, 67. 
Winter Feeds for Ewes, 183. Wint¬ 
ering Bees, 187. Canada’s Fur- 
Farming Industry, 846. The Syn¬ 
thetic Nitrogenous-Fertiliser Indus¬ 
try 890. The Farms in Quebec, 
Cmada, their Yields and Methods 
of Administration, 1271. 

Canada Lily, Lilium canadense, 367. 

Canada Rush, Jumus canadensis, 367. 

Canavaha ensifonnis, 596. 

Capim gordura, Pamcmn mmutifh- 
rum, 816,1078 {Andropogmi rufus), 
1195 - 

Capoeira branca, 30 Solanum bulla- 
turn, and 5 cermmm, 386. 

Capra spp., 83. 

Carambola, Averrhoa Caramhola, 637. 

Carbon Dioxide;Its Assimilation by 
Green Plants, 266. Carbon Dioxide 
as Manure, 704. 

Cardoons: Cultivation in Italy, 

633. 

Carex lanuginosa, 367. 

Carobs: As Forage, 406. Useful for 
Alcohol Manufacture, 1044. 

Carpet Grass, Axonopits compressus, 

49. 

Carrot: Copper Content, 475. Its 
Storage at Home, 105T. Product 
ion and Yield in Czecho-Slovakia, 
1194 - 

Cartharmis tinctorius, 671. 

Carya, see Pecan. 

Cassia aimcolata, 391. 

Castanea vesca, 2bz. 

Castor Oil: {Ricinus commmis) : 

. Cultivation in Cyrenaica, 157. 
Castor Oil Industry in the United 
States, 2#5. Castor Bean Pomace 
Selection, 379. Experiments with 
Castor Oil ^ed, at Sabour, India, 
911. 

CatharioUrmm fhridanum, 367. 
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Cattle: Aplithous Fever in Indo-Cliina, 
70. Inoculating Cattle against Tu- 
i)erculosis, 71. Cattle Piroplasma, 
72. I/actasuria in Cows, 73. Inten¬ 
sive Production of Baby Beef in 
France, 80 Feeding Fxperiments 
with Yearling Steers, in the United 
StatCvS: I Winter Rations and 
Influence on Pasture Gains; II. U- 
se of Silage and tlie Cost of Ra¬ 
tions for Wintering, 81. Aphthic 
Milk and Manipulations Subsequent 
tlie Milking, 17s. Observation on 
tlie Body Temperature of Dry 
Cows, 175. The Bffect of Drugs 
on Milk and Fat Production, 182 
Bovine Piroplasmosis, 306. Aph¬ 
thic Fever, ^07. The Breeds of 
Cattle in Friuli, Italy, 318 The 
Efficiency of Purdue Calf Meal 
as a Milk Sul)stitute in Calf-Feed¬ 
ing, 3rQ hhq^criments in Breeding 
Maize Cake to Milcli Cows in Italy, 
320 The Feeding of Dairy Cattle 
witli (»uango Pods (Inga Saman) 
in Jamaica, ^21 Influence of tlie 
Time of Calving upon tlie Annual 
Milk Production of Cows 322, 
Pea Straw for Fattening Cattle in 
the United States, 323 New Scale 
of Points for Judging the Breeding 
Qualities of Show Cattle, 411. 
Observations on the Correlation 
between lyeugth of Homs mid Age 
in Young Cattle of tlie Brown Al¬ 
pine Breed in Italy, 412, Vduc 
of the Pure Brc‘d vSiro, in Increas¬ 
ing the Production of a Scrub 
Herd, 4x3. Rearing Calves on 
Milk Substitutes, ^14. Observa¬ 
tion and Researches on the Cor¬ 
relation between the Yield in Blood, 
Hide. Meat, Fat, Bones and Vis¬ 
cera, and the Live Weight, Ses:, 
State of Nutrition, and Age of 
Cattle of tlie Brown Breed in Italy, 
416. Fattening Steers without Fee¬ 
ding Maize Grain, 471. Bovine Coc- 


cidiosis in British Columbia, 522. 
Cattle Breeding in the Northern 
Territories of the Gold Coast, 532. 
The Testing of Milk Production 
from the Stock-Breeding Standpo¬ 
int, 535. Roman Cattle, 536. In¬ 
fluence of Rations Restricted to 
the Oat Plant on Reproduction 
in Cattle, 537. Fattening Native 
Steers for Market in Arizona, U. S., 
539. Cattle Feeding Experiments 
at the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, U. S., in 1918-1919, 651. 
Experiments in Feeding Beef Cat* 
tie in Nebra^a, U. S., 652. Expe¬ 
riments in Fattening Steers in 
Oregon, TT. S., 653. Rdative Var 
lues of Feed Proteins for Dairy 
Cows, 654. Observations and Ex¬ 
periments on Calf Feeding in Italy, 
655. Notes on the Cattle of French 
West Africa, 741. The Reconstitu¬ 
tion of the Cattle in Friuli, Italy, 
742. The Marsh and the “ Procoio 
Bufalino „ in the Province of Rome, 
Italy, 743 The Verification of Herd 
Books by means of Statistics 
of Variations, 836. Herd Books 
of French Breeds of Cattle, 837. 
Note on Rjearing " Minor Breeds " 
and Local Breeds ” of Cattle 
in Great Britain, 838. Experi¬ 
ments in Great Britain on the Ef¬ 
fect of Feeding Concentrates either 
as Warm Mashes or Dry, and of the 
Percentage of Succulent Foods in 
the Ration, on Ihe Production of 
Milk, 839 Notes on Some Charac¬ 
teristics of Icelandic Milch Cows, 
937. **Latlolo I. C. A ” as a 
Csi Feed, 93^^ Study of the 
Cattle-Breeding^Situation in Soutli 
America (Brazil, Uruguay, Argen¬ 
tina) especially as regards Fos- 
sible^arket for Swiss Cattle, 1031. 
The "Guernsey Breed in Latium, 
1032. The Licking Habit in Cafclde, 
1132. The Cattle of Central Laos 



and Siam, 1144. Of Ftench (Gui¬ 
nea, 1145. Of Sardinia, 1250. 
Experiments made in the United 
States Concerning the Effect of 
Hydrocyanic Acid in Sudan Grass 
on Cattle, 1146. The Tuxer 
a Race of Tyrolese Cattle in Pro¬ 
cess of Extinction, 1251.* Zebu 
Breeding in Madagascar, 1252. 
A New Method of Selecting IVIilch 
Cows, 1253, Comparative Value 
of Root Rations and Silage for 
Dairy Cows. Experiments in Eng¬ 
land, 1254. Effect Exerted upon 
Milk Production hy the Age of 
the Cow at the Time of First Calv¬ 
ing, Researches made in Germany, 
1255. Results of the Butter Com¬ 
petition at Dieppe, France, in 
1921,1256 Milk and Butter Com¬ 
petition at Mekn^ (Morocco) in 
1921,1257. See also Breeding and 
Feeding of livestock. 
Caulophyllum thahcU loides, 67. 
Ceanothus velutmiis, 472. 

Celastrus scandens, 67. 

Celery, Apmm graveolens. Bacteria, 
468, Copper Content 475, Cultiva¬ 
tion in Italy, 633, Storage,io5i. 
Cement Dust, 258. 

CephalostachyufH spp, 49S. 

Cerbera OdoUam, 383, 

Cerctdium spinosum^ 501 
Cereals: An Automatic Indicator of 
the Humidity of Cereals, 91. Yield 
in 1918-1919 in Norway, 194. 
Selection of Cereals at Gmbloux, 
Belgiiun, 271. “ Adlay ” {Coix 

Lacrynia-Johi var. mavueu) in the 
Philippines, 625. Growing Cereals 
in Cuba, 879 Experiments in Ce¬ 
reals, Cultivat&n carried out by 
the “Istituto agrario provindale 
di San Michele^', • Trent, 1112, 
Trials of Foreign Cereals in^geria, 
1212. • 

Ceijlon; Agricultural Development, 
359. Green Manures in Rice Field, 


383. A New Fruit, Masan (Zizyphus 
Jujuba) Suitable to Certain Parts 
of Ceylon, 396. Paper Making 
Plants, 408. Rice Cultivation, 622. 
Tea cultivation, 631 Camphor In¬ 
dustry, 951 

Cheese: MEanufacture of Soluble Milk 
Powder in Argentina and the Suc¬ 
cessful Results to be obtained in 
the Italian Cheese Industry, 192. 
Comparative Study of Methods of 
Determining the Fat Content of 
Cheese, 439. Inoculation Experi¬ 
ments with a View to the Impro¬ 
vement in Flavour of Cheddar 
Cheese, 563 G6rome or Gerard- 
mer Cheese, T171 

Chehdonimn majus, 67. 

Chemistry and Plant Physiology: 
Copper in Plants, 13. The In¬ 
fluence of Cold in Stimulating the 
Growth of Plants, 22. The In¬ 
fluence of Nutrition and Root Ac¬ 
tivity upon tlie Collapse and Desic¬ 
cation Produced by Cold, 23. Res¬ 
piration of Cereal Plants and Grains, 
I. Of Sprouted Wheat, II. Of Rice 
Paddy and Milled Rice; III. Of 
Frosted Wheat Plants,, IV. Of 
Wheat Plants Infected witli Stem 
Rust, 24. On the Gaseous Exchan¬ 
ges between tlie Root and Atmos¬ 
phere, 25. Development of Bar- 
le3’ Kemdis, 27. The Molecular 
Concentration of tlie Sap of Vines, 
28. The Cause of Tviine Chloro¬ 
sis, 128. Dime and American 
Vines, 129. Taimic Sulistances in 
the Mulberry, i ^6 Iiifluenc'e of 
Dow Temperatures on the Germi¬ 
nation of Wieat as soon as Harvest¬ 
ed and on Fresh Seed in General, 
137. Respective Roles played by 
the Bases,* Potash, Dime and Mag- 
nesynn, in Cultivated Plants,* 138. 
Metiiod for Measuring tlie Transpi¬ 
ration of Diving Plante, 130. Ac¬ 
tion of Radiations of Different 
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Wave Lengths upon Chlorophyll 
Assimilation, 140 Esccretion of 
Toxins by the Roots of Plants, 141 
Composition of Brazilian Maniocs, 
155 The Variation in Sexuality, 
Dioecism and Sexual Dimorphism 
of Piiius montana and P. sylvestns^ 
25Q. The Reaction of Plant Juices 
2C0. Acidity of Buiied Herba¬ 
ceous Plants and the Lime Soil, 
26T Research on the Diffusion 
of Sulphocyanic Acid in Plants 
262. Some Proteins from: the 
Georgia Velvet Bean {Stizolohmm 
Deevingtmum) and the Mungo Bean 
{PJiaseolus aureus), 263. Resear¬ 
ches on the Globulin of Cocos iiu- 
cifera, 264 Action of Chloropi- 
ciin on the Germination Power of 
Seed, 2C5. The Assimilation of 
Carbon Dioxide by Green Plants, 
266. The Secretion of Invertase 
by Plant Roots; 15 xpeiiments with 
Pisum arvense L. and Zea Mays 
L., 267 Inflect of Premature Freez¬ 
ing Composition of Wlieat, 268. 
Root Nodule Organivsnis of Legu¬ 
minous Plants, 270. The Proteins 
of Oats, 373 The Presence of 
Quinic Acid in the Leaves of Cer¬ 
tain Conifers, 374 The Injurious 
Effect of Dead Leaves upon Get- 
mination, 375 The Presence of 
Copper in Plants, and especially 
in Food Substances of Plant Ori¬ 
gin, 475. Compositioii of Tomato 
Fruits, at Different Stages of Ri¬ 
pening, 505. Hydrogen-Ion Con¬ 
centration of Certain Three-Salt 
Nutrient Solution for Plants, 607, 
Are Vitamines Necessary for the 
Growth of Plants ?, 608 Reduc¬ 
ed Acidity in Oranges caused by 
Certain Sprays, 609. • On Papilio¬ 
naceous Seeds with Spont$.neous 
Sulphuretted-Hydrogen Fermen¬ 
tation, 706 Resistance of Oil 
Seeds to Prolonged Heating, 707. 


The Effect of Temperatute upon 
the Ripening of Sweet Maize, 708. 
Graft of tlie Sunflower on the Je¬ 
rusalem Artidioke, 709. Detection 
of Hydrocyanic Add in Natural 
Cyaniferous Glucosides by twoM- 
crocristalline Reactions, 806. Ana¬ 
lyses of Saltbush Varieties {Atrt^ 
plex spp) and Fodder Values De¬ 
termined in New South Wales, 
807. Factors Influencing the As¬ 
similation of Fertilising Matter by 
tlie Plant, 894. Effect of Salt 
Solutions having Definite Osmotic 
Concentration Values upon Absorp¬ 
tion by Seeds, 99T Condition of 
Clilorophyll in Plants, 1096 The 
General Presence of MnngflTip,Q<a> 
in Plant Tissues, T097. Nature 
and Extraction of a Substance 
ihat Generates Hydrogen Sulphide 
in the Seeds of Certain Papilio- 
naceae, 1098 Relation of certain 
Nutritive Elements to the Com- 
posilion of the Oat Plant with 
Special Reference to tlie Caldum 
and Phosphorus Content, 1099. 
The Effects of Senility in Plants, 
1 100. Contribution to the Study 
of Wheat Scald Researches on 
the Physical, Giemical and Agri¬ 
cultural Giaracters of the Grain, 
in Italy, 1206 

Cherry: The Wliite Cherry Industry 
in Italy, 208 lifTect of Temperat¬ 
ure on the Resistance to Wound¬ 
ing of Cherries, 218 Copper Con¬ 
tent, 475. Soil Ingredients witli- 
drawn by various Fresh Fruits, 
598. The Fudletta ” Cherry in 
Italy, 1124. 

Chestnut: Artificial Production of 
Vigorous Trees,^ 40. Copper Con¬ 
tent, 475 • §p<l Ingredients in 
Fresh Frnits, 598. 

Chick-pea : Studies on fhe Root-No- 

' dule Organisations of the Legu¬ 
minous Plants, 370. Lathyrus Ci- 
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cem^ 641, 1098. Spontaneous Fer¬ 
mentation of Chick Peas, 706. 

Chicle, 57. 

Chico, Acliras Sapota, 57, 238, 637. 

Chicoiy: Production and Yield per 
Hectare in Czecho-Slovakia, 1194. 

Chile: Sodium Nitrate Consumption, 
98S. 

China: Production and Trade of 
Tea, 631. Modem Commercial Fer¬ 
tiliser in China, 889. Camphor 
Production and Camphor Cultiva¬ 
tion, 951* 

Chinese Velvet Bean, 263. 

Chinese Wax, 500. 

Chloropicrin: Treatment on Wheat 
Aludde, 265. 

Chrysanthemum: Preservation in Re¬ 
frigerator, 159. 

Chung-chu, Phylloslachys lieteroclada^ 
498 

Chusquea, 498. 

Cicer ariet^nunu 270. 

Cichormm Endivm^ 262. 

Gder: Non-Alcoholic Wines and Ci¬ 
ders, 1167. 

Cinna arwidmacea, 367. 

Cinnamon, 502, 

Citrus Plants. Selection of Stocks for 
Propagation, 162. Cultivation in 
Tunisia, 395. Citrus in Dominica, 
596. Gtrus Cultivation in Cuba, 
879. Studies on the Juice of Ci¬ 
trus Fruits, 947. Weather Bureau 
Activities in California as applied 
to Citrus Production, 979- Notes 
on the Cultivation of Citrus Fruits 
in the United vStates, Porto Rico 
Rhodesia, India, and Cyprus, 1011, 
See also Lemon, Orange, etc. 

Cladittm mariscoides^ 367. 

CUthra almfolia^ ^6j. 

Clover: Influence ^f Qover as a Fac¬ 
tor of Fertility, 14. Wild ”White 
Qover, 50. Re^ Clover Seed Si¬ 
tuation in the United States, 279. 
Clover Selection in New Zealand, 
S96. Production and Yield pet 


Hectare in Czecho-Slovakia, T194. 

Coccus chinemis, 500, 

Coconut Globulin, 264. 

Coconut: Proteins in Coconut, 264. 
The Coconut Palm in Brazil, 390, 
700. In Dominica, 596. Selec¬ 
tion, 710. Cultivation in Porto 
Rico, 912. Yeasts from the “ Su¬ 
ra ** of the Coco-Palm, i t68 

CochUana Armoracta, 262 

Cocos nucifeya, 264. 

Coffee: 359, 392, 592, 710, 880,1078. 

Cohune, Globulin of, 120. 

Coir: Furnished by Nuts of Coco- 
Palm, 390 

Coix Lacryma^Jobu 625. 

Colhfisonia canadensis, 397. 

Colocasxa escuhnia, 710. 

Columbia: Horticulture, 1225, 3226. 

Colmnbine, Aqmlegia canadensis, 367. 

Colza: Protein Content of Cake 
and Cost of Crushing, 76. Cross¬ 
ing Experiments, 276 Production 
in Czecho-Slovakia, 1194. 

Common Alder, Almts ghttiuosa, 526. 

Common Adi, Fraximts excelsior, 
526. 

Common Birch, Betula venucosa, 
526. 

Common Fennel, Anetkum phoeni- 
culum, ^68. 

Common Hazel, Corylus Avellana, 526, 

637 

Condiment Plants: Cinnamon Cul¬ 
tivation in India and the (iold 
Coast, 502. See also Mustard. 

Condol, Benwcasa hispida, 037. 

Coniitm maciilatum. 

Copper: Coppei in tlie Soil and in 
Plants, 13. Copper Content in 
Various Plants, 465. The Use of 
Copper Compounds in the Treat¬ 
ment of Parasitic Broncho-Pneu¬ 
monia, 5f7. 

Copra: Density, Protein and Crudi- 
ing of Cake, 76. Biochemical Study 
of Copra Meal, 77. 

Coral Tree, 392. 
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Cork: The Cork Industry of Spain, 
in 1919, 66. Forest Resources of 
Spanish Morocco, 167. 

Corylus Avellana^ 526. 

Costa Rica, Cultivation of Spoudias 
dttlcis^ 3 r26. 

Cotton: Cotton in South-West Mada- 
giiscar, 52. Density, Protein and 
Crushing of Cotton Cake, 76. Dam¬ 
age to Cotton Crop by Weather 
in the United States, 124. Amount 
of Cotton Seed Meal and Total 
Percentage to be used as Feed and 
FertilivSer for ib States of the Amer¬ 
ican Confederation, 258. Kum- 
pta** Improvement in India by Se¬ 
lection, 275. Cultivation in Fg>pt, 
388, Adaptation of the Cultiva¬ 
tion of Cotton on Sandy Soils in 
Egypt, 02C). CottonSeed in Egypt. 
671. Cotton Service in Brazil, 700. 
Cotton Growing in Belgian Congo, 

721. Prospects in the Philippines, 

722. Growing in Natal: Records 
of Recent Trials, go8 Discovery 
of a Wild Cotton, Bassia lamigimsa 
n. sp. in Westeni Queensland, 909. 
Note on some Recent Researdics 
on the Cotton Plant in the West 
Indies, witli Special Reference to 
vSt. Vincent, 1004. Bnizilian Cotton 
Growing, rQ78. How to Forecast tlie 
Total Yield of Cotton from Weather 
I^ecords in November, 108/^. llie 
Future of Cotton Growing in Brazil, 
especially in the State of Sao Paulo, 
1220. Cambodia Cotton {Gossvpwm 
hirsntim ): Its Deterioration and 
Improvement in India, 3221. 

Cowpea, see Vigna Catjaug. 

Crab Apple, Pyms sp., 506. 

Creeping Saltbush, A triplex leptocarpa, 
807. 

Cresceniia spp. 298. • 

Cress Seeds, Copper Content, 47J5. 

*Crossleaf Milwort, Polygala cruciata, 
367. 

Cryptotaenia canadensis^ 367. 


Cuba; Agricultural Development, 879. 

Sodium Nitrate Consumption, 988. 
Cucumber, Copper Content, ^75. 
Curua, Attalea spectabilts^ 627. 
Curuba, Tacsonia moUissima^ 1225. 
Citsonm spp., .^98. 

Custard Apple Tree, Anona reticu¬ 
lata^ 637. 

Cidtcha, 497. 

Cyanamid, see Manures, Nitrogenous. 
Cyinbopogon rufus, 1218. 

Cymbopogmi Ruprechti and Cymbo- 
pogon spp., 498. 

Cynodon Dactylo»y 507. 

Cybents aequoihs^ Zozoro", 498. 
Cyperifs alopecuroides, ^98. 

Cyperus diandnts, 367. 

Cyperns Papyrus^ 498. 

CvPents rotmidus, 507. 

Cyperus Torreyi^ 397. 

Cyprus : Cultivation of Citrus Fruits, 

lOIT. 

C3’’reuaica, see Libya. 

Cvstkercits canielu 465. 
Czecho-Slovakia: Agricultural Pro¬ 
duction, TI9.j. 


Dactylxs spp., 808, 896. 

Dadap, Erythriiw Uthosperma^ 383, 
392. 

Daincha, Sesha}iia aculeata^ 392. 

Dairying; Persistence of the Virulence 
of Aphthic Milk during tlie Mane 
pulations subsequent to I^Iilking, 
T73. Influence of Fresh Forage on 
the Lactation, 17b. Fodder Val- 
uCvS for Milk Recording Societies 
and Dairy Herds, 177. The Ef¬ 
fect of Drugs on Mflk and Fat Pro¬ 
duction, 182. Hot Air Drier for 
making Soluble MiIk«Powder, in Ar 
gentina and the'* Successful Re¬ 
sults to be obtained in the Italian 
Cheese* Industry, 192. Payment 
for MiJk according to its Fat Con¬ 
sent, 210. Neutralisation of Cream 
Rate and Amount of Reaction m 
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certain Pasteurisers, 212. Extinaa- 
tion of Added Water in Milk Ana¬ 
lyses, 438. Amount of Acidity and 
Coagulation in Presli Milk: Inocu¬ 
lation Experiments with a View 
to the Improvemeut of Cheddar 
Cheese, 471. Methods of Fixing the 
Price of Milk, 554. Method for 
the Detection of Abnormal Milks, 
559. Carbon Dioxide Content as 
Basis for distinguishing heated from 
unheated Milk, 560 Butter Hy¬ 
drometer, 562. The Dry-Air Ste¬ 
rilisation of Dairy Utensils, 674. 
Cost of Milk Production, 759. 
Pasteurisation of Milk in Bottles 
and Jars, 1050. Value of Reduc¬ 
tase Test, 1281. Determination of 
the Keeping Quality of Milk, 1284. 
Comparison of Fat Test in IVIilk 
as Determined by a Cow-Testing 
Association and by a Creamery, 
1285. Casein Industry and Pro¬ 
duction in Denmark, 1291 See also 
Butter, Cheese, ^Vlilk. 

Da^phne Mezeremn, 67 

Dari, 406. 

Darnel {Lolium UmuUnium), 67. 

Date Palm: Dates, Presence of Cop¬ 
per, 475., Cultivation in India, 
507. Weather Bureau Activities 
in California as Applied to tlie 
Production of Dates, 979. Varie 
ties of Date Pahn in the Oasis 
of Dema, Cyrenaica, 1228. 

Datura Stramonium, 67, 497. 

Datura Taiitla, 67. 

Dauciis Carota, 262, 475,1051, 11Q4. 

Davainea spp., 1134. 

Debab, 1133. 

Dek Grass, 498. 

Dendrocalamus ^i^anteus, and Den-- 
drocalomus spp., 498, D. strictus, 
910. ^ • 

Denmark; Growing Brd&d-leaved 
Trees, 732. The Synthe^ Nitro- 

^genous Fertilisers Industry, 8^. 
Sodium Nitrate Consumption, 988 


Danish Timber Industry, 1129. 
Casein Industry, 1291. 

Dennga canadensis, 367 

Dermatoryctes mutans, 31 j. 

Development of Agriculture: Agri¬ 
culture in Persia (Persian Pro¬ 
ducts, Rich and Varied Resources), 
I. Agriculture in Julian Venetia, 
358. Agricultural Possibilities in 
Ceylon, 359. Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment of the State of Matto Grosso, 
Braril, 592. The Agricultural De- 
vdlopment of Brazil in the Mes¬ 
sage*’ of H. E S Epitacio Pessoa 
addressed to the National Congress 
at the Opening of the Xlth Le¬ 
gislature, 700 Note on the Moun¬ 
tainous Regions of North Ann am, 
787. The Progress of Agriculture 
in the Republic jof Cuba during 
Recent Years, 879. The Agricul¬ 
tural Development of the State of 
Minas Geraes (Brazil): the “ Mes¬ 
sage ** of H E Dr Arthur da Silva 
Bemardes in the Third Session of 
the Eight Legislature, 1078. The 
Agricultural Production of Czeco- 
Slovakia, 1194. Agriculture in the 
State of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
according to the President's ** Mes- 
S£^e ” Addressed to the Slate As¬ 
sembly (Session of August 1,3921), 
1195 * 

Dimaka, Borassits ftahelllfer, 498. 

Dips, 174, 6-|2, 1018. 

Dnca pahtstris, 67. 

Dipterocarp^iS spp, 3S0. 

Distemper of tlie Pig, 40 t. 

Distillery: Yeasts from the Sura ** 
of the Coco-Palm, 11O8 Agricul¬ 
tural Distilleries in Czecho-Slova- 
kia, 1194. Fermentation of Elec¬ 
trified DistiUeiy Must, 1273. See 
Alcohol.* 

Dodder, Eliminator, 669. 

Dog: Intrajugular Inoculation of 
Rabies Virus into Dogs,i02i. Ca¬ 
nine Rabies in tlie French Sudan, 
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1238. Practical S^mopvsis of the 
Different Breed of Dogs, 1208. 

DoIicJios Labial, 270, 274, ^83, Doll- 
cfios spp , 1115. 

Dombeya spp., lyafatravonomo, and 
I,afotrofolvSy, 498. 

Donunica (West Indies): Work of 
the Agricultural Department, 596. 

Dongi, Bambifssa aritndinacea, 498. 

Donkeys: The Indices of the Mule, 
t8i. Donkey Breeding in the 
Northern Territories of the Gold 
Coast, 532. The Sardinian Don- 
koy , 1143. 

Donuga canadensis, 367. 

** Dourina ”, ssee Hygiene of Live 
Stock. 

Dried Blood, 258. 

Drought, see Meteorology. 

Drying Priiits : Uxperiments wi'lli the 
Drying of Vine Fruits in Austra- 
4 35 • Comparison between Sun- 
Drying and Stack-Dr3ring of Fruits, 
953. The Suvino Rice Drier, 1043. 
I 5 xperiments in Drying CkccnPeas 
in Italy, 1048 (irapc-Drying: 

Construction and Working of liva- 
porators in California, 1274. 

Dutch l^ost Indies: Ilevea Selection, 
485, Plants vSuggested for Paper 
Manufacture, 498. Production of 
Tea and Tea Trade, 031. Consump¬ 
tion of vSodium Nitrate, 988. Ex¬ 
portation of Rubber 1005. 


Bariev LadiKvS Trrssi^s, Ibidmn 
vernale, 367 

East Coast Fever, see Hygiene of 
Live Stock. 

Eggs: Production and Consump¬ 
tion in Austria, 745, Freezing 
Broken Eggs, 766. Method of 
Distinguishing an Egg* Preserved 
in Lime Water 'from an Qrdi- 
nary Egg, 954* 

Egypt: The Goats of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Countries, 83. Cotton Grow¬ 


ing, ^88, 026 Plants for Paper 
Manufacture, 4^18 Seed Oil Pro¬ 
duction, 671. The Synthetic Ni¬ 
trogenous-Fertiliser Industry, 890. 
Consumption of Sodium Nitrate, 
988. Phosphates, 1092. 

Eimena ujloingi, 525, 1237. 

Eimerta jsujni, 522 

Einzelbeobachtling, 243. 

Elaeis, 672. 

Electricity: Electrification of Seeds, 
41, Electroculture, 255. 

Eleochans olivacea, 367. 

Elynim stnatus, 367. 

Eragrostis cyviosmo^des, 507. 

Eragrostis spp., 532, 808. 

Eri, Attacks rwiiii, 189. 

Eritrea: Pig-Breeding, 1258. 

Eftica saiwa, 262. 

Ervthmie hthosperma, 383, 392. 

Eryfhronum ainencanum, 367 

Esparto, Stipa tenacissima^ iby. Mor 
ciochloa tevacissima, 498, 

Essences: The Distillation of Pep¬ 
permint in Piedmont, 58 Buchu 
Essence, 503. 

Esthonia: Phosphates, 987. 

Etdemata, Gmehna arborea, 383. 

Eucalyptus: Climatic Effects in Swan- 
land, Australia, 121. Effect of 
Drought on Eucalyptus Plants, 
248, Eucalyptus Resistant to 
Heat and Drought, Observations 
made in Soutliem California, 303. 
The Possibility of Reproducing 
Spc^cics in the Open, 825. 

Eitrlilaena mcxicana, 35. 

hiuommia nlmoufes, 820. 

EupafVphitm siiinum, 1022. 

Enpatonum album, 367. 

Experimental and Analytical Work: 
The Tlieory of Pro 7 >ability Applied 
to Field Experiments, 243. Prac¬ 
tical Universalitj of Field Hetero¬ 
geneity* as a Factor inffuendng 
Plot yi^ds, 244. The Work of the 
Central Station of Genetics at 
Gembloux, Belgium, 271. Seleo- 
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tion with Oats and Wheat at Ram¬ 
part Station, Ala^a, 272. Activities 
of the AgriculturalEJxperiment Sta¬ 
tion of the University of Wisconsin, 
471. The Phytotechnical Station 
at Mahndorf, Germany, 478 Work 
of the Agricultural Department, 
Dominica, West Indies, 596 Bx- 
perimental Station for the Culti¬ 
vation of Cereals in Brazil, 700 
Influence of the Size of Plots on 
the Accuracy of Field Experiments, 
788. The Agricultural and JPor- 
restry Experimental Station of 
Phu-tho (Tonkin), 880. Results 
of Agricultural Experiments in 
Iceland, 88r. 


Falcata comqsa, 367 
Fecula: Definition, 201. Starch Mak¬ 
ing in Czecho-SlovakLa, 11Q4. 
Feeds: The Antiscorbutic Property 
of Raw and Dried Potatoes, 3. 
Some Nutritive Properties of 
Nuts, 4 The Prickly Pear in 
Australia, 59, Importance of Eu- 
pins as a Food, 119 Use of Blood 
to replace Eggs in making ali¬ 
mentary Pastes, 209 Antiscorbutic 
Action of Raw Potatoes whether 
WTiole or Cruslied, 242 Food 
Ration and Vitamines, 593. Spon¬ 
taneous Sulphuretted Hydrogen 
Fermentation : Effect on Seed of 
I/eguminosae and Digestive Trou¬ 
bles caused by Poisoned Flour, 
706. The Danger of Using Hy¬ 
drocyanic Acid for Disinfecting 
Flour, 972. The Meat of Tuber¬ 
culous Cattle from the Hygienic 
Standpoint. 973. Experiments 
made in the United States con¬ 
cerning the Praetic^ Application of 
X-ray Radiation in the Destruction 
of Tyichimlla spiralis in^'Infested 
^Meat, 974. The Transmission of 
Poison from Rhus spp. to Hu¬ 


man Beings, 975. The Influence 
of Accessory Factors (Vitamines) 
on Dentition, 1196 Maize in 
Bread-Making as the Cause of 
Encephalitis lethafgioa, X197. 

Feeding of Livestock: Nutritive Value 
of the Proteins of the Barley, Oat, 
Rye and Wheat Kernels, 2. The 
Antiscorbutic Property of Veget¬ 
ables An Experimental Study of 
Raw and Dried Potatoes, 3. Some 
Nutritive Properties of Nuts, 
their Proteins and Content of 
Water-Soluble Vitamine, 4. Prickly 
Pear in Australia, 59. Skimmed 
Milk as a Supplement to Maize, 75 
Feeding Experiment with Yearling 
Steers in the United States, 81 
Lupins as a Livestock Feed, 119. 
The Globulin of the Cohune Nut, 
120 The Influence of Dry versus 
Fresh Green Plant Tissue on I^Ieta- 
boHsm, 176 Advantages of the 
Scandinavian Metliod of Calcul¬ 
ating Fodder Values for Milk 
Recording Societies and Dairy 
Herds, 177. Hay Yield in Norway, 
194 Reciprocal Relation between 
the Nitrogenous Free Extract and 
the Crude Fibre in Fodders, 314. 
The Feeding of Calves and Dairy 
Cattle, 319, 320, 321. Pea Straw 
for Fattening Cattle, 323. Test 
of the Value of some Concentrate 
Commercial Foods in the Treiitiuo, 
Italy, 505. Rearing CalvcvS on 
Milk Substitutes, 414 Barley and 
Rye versus Oats and Iklaize for 
Whrk Horses and IMilcli Cows ; 
Fattening Steers without Feeding 
Maize Grain, ^71 Barley, Skim 
Milk and V^hey for Pigs, 471. 
The Digestibility Coefficients of 
the Nitrogenous Matters in the 
Leaves, Twigs and Small Bran¬ 
ches of Trees at Different Periods 
of Vegetation, 526. Coffee Dregs 
as Stock Food, 527. French Fish 
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Meal, 543, 738. The Crevat Me¬ 
thod of Rational Feeding for 
Cattle, 647 Fattening Eperi- 
ments on Pigs with “ Maismast- 
f utter and Sweet Moist T^upins 
respectively, in Germany, 737. 
Rations Used at Nassandres for 
Cattle and Pigs, 753. On Sanson’s 
Avenine, 831. Correlation between 
the Size and the Digestibility of 
a Ration, 931. Sunflower Sil¬ 
age Digestion Experiment with 
Cattle and Sheep, 932 Cattle 
Poisoned by Horsetails (Eqmse- 
tufn palustre), 1017. Determina¬ 
tion of tlie Amount of Assimila¬ 
tion Energy necessary for the 
Production of Meat and Fat in 
Young Pigs; Experiments in Ger¬ 
many, 1025. Deficiency of Mine¬ 
ral Substances and Protein in Cat¬ 
tle Feeds as the Cause of the pick¬ 
ing Habit, 1132. Researdics in 
Austria on the Acidity of the most 
Important Cattle Foods on Uie 
Market, 1137. Estimation of 
tlie Digestibility of Food con¬ 
taining Cellulose; Experiments 
made in Germany, 124^^. Experi¬ 
ments Carried out in Germany 
on Sheep and Pigs to Determine 
the Food Value of some Dried 
Beer Yeasts, 1245. Effect of De- 
germing on the Fattening Value 
of Maize; Experiments made in 
Hungary, 1246. Dry Beet Yeast 
1255. Cattle : 81, 177, 319, ^’o, 
321, 4T4, 471, 753, 937,1017,1132. 
Horses: 471, SJteep : 937, 12^5, 
Pigs : 471, 737, 753, 1025, 1245. 
See also Forage Crops and Cakes. 

Fenugreek: Germination Power af¬ 
ter Treatment with Chloropicrin, 
265. 

Fibre Crops: Fibre Studies of Phi¬ 
lippine Dipterocarps, 389. Indian 
Jute {Corchorus spp.), 497. Disco 
very of a Wild Cotton, Bassza la¬ 


nuginosa n sp. in Western Queens¬ 
land, 909* See also Cotton, Flax, 
Hemp, etc 

Ficus Canca, 298. 

Fig: Soil Ingredients withdrawn by 
Fresh Fruits, 598. 

Figwort, Scirophularia marilavdica, 
367 

Filler: Materials for Mixing in Fer¬ 
tiliser Manufacture, 258. 

Finland: Synthetic Nitrogenous Fer¬ 
tiliser Industry, 890. 

Fir: Observations on the Planting 
of the Quicker Growing Conifers, 
169. 

Fish Breeding: Pisciculture in 
Switzerland, 87, 1152. Toxic Ac¬ 
tion of Ingested Dinsecd Meal on 
Trout, 88 Experiments of In¬ 
tensive Culture of Carp at Mori- 
mondo (District of Abbiategrasso, 
Province of ISlilan), 422 Rain¬ 
bow Trout in the Small Lakes of 
the Emilian Appennines, 42^ Bx- 
];)eriment on the Influence of Wa¬ 
terfowl on the Yield of Fish, in 
Germany, oGi. Experiment Sta¬ 
tion of Pisciculture at Evois, Fin¬ 
land, 1153. Tlje Effect of Food 
Conditions upon the Intensity of 
Parasitic Infestation in Fish, 1134. 
Artificial Fertilisation and Incu¬ 
bation of the Shad, 1x55. 

Fish Meal, 543, 738. 

F'lax: Density, Protein and Crush¬ 
ing of Cake, 76. Damage to Crop 
by Weatlicr in the United States, 

124 Germination Power of Seed 
after Chloropicrin Treatment, 
2G5 Flax Growing Experi¬ 
ments in Ireland 10x5-1919, 290 
Susceptibility oF Flax to Lime, 
291. Extraction of Linseed Oil, 
671. Contrabiition to the Selec¬ 
tion ^ Flax by PureLiues in Hun¬ 
gary? 813. Experiments on Flax 
Hybrids, iio6. Experiments ^on 
Flax Growing in France, 1120. 
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Flax Stalks inferior to Hemp as 
a Raw Material for Paper Manu- 
facture, 1121, Flax Growing in 
Czecho-Slovalria, 1194. 

Floriculture; Low Temperatures in 
Floriculture, 159. 

Florida Velvet Bean, 263 

Flour, see Milling. 

Forage Crops: On the Hybrid Buch- 
laena Maize for Forage Purposes, 
35- Hairy Vetch Seed, 48. Les- 
pedeza as a Forage Crop, 49. 
Perennial Ryegrass, and Wild Whi¬ 
te Clover, 50. Damage in the 
Yield of Forage Crops due to 
unfavourable Weather Conditions 
in the United States, 124 Culti¬ 
vation and Use of " Kudzu ” 
(Pueraria T hmihergian a) , 156. Ro¬ 
tation with or without Legumes 
256. Use of Sour Clover (Me- 
kloHis indtca) as a Rice Rota¬ 
tion Crop, 288. Growing of Sun¬ 
flowers (Helianthus annuus) in 
Montana and Use as Silage 289. 
Millets for Fodder in Sugar Esta¬ 
tes, 385. " Fructa de lobo ** (So- 
lanum gyandiflomm var, pulveru- 
ientum) and ** Capoeira branca 
( 5 . hullaiumj and 5 . cernimm) For¬ 
age Solanaceae of Brazil, 386. 
Bahia Grass (Paspalum notatum) 
in Florida, 387. War Forages, 406. 
The Use of Saccharimi biflofum 
as a Forage Plant in Algeria, 
495. Titanium Dioxide, Amoimt 
in the Ashes and in the Plant, 
599. Feeding Value of the Pods 
and Seeds of Prosopis Siephaniana^ 
720, Atriplex leptocarpa^ A.intm- 
mularia and Chevtopodiuminangti- 
lave, as Foragfe Plants in New- 
South Wales, 8<f7. Panicum mi- 
nutiflorwn and Andnopogon rufits. 
Good Brazilian Forage Plants, 816, 
The Caulet de Flandre ’* Caibbage, 
817 Forage Plants Growing in* 
Iceland, 8S1. Composition Varia¬ 


tions of Rhizomes of Brad^en 
(Ptens aquilina) and Food Values, 
920 A New Method of Deter¬ 
mining the Increased Yield of 
Permanent Pastures, 1003. A Com¬ 
parative Study of the Composi¬ 
tion of the Sunflower and Maize 
Plants at Different Stages of 
Growth, 1003. Fresh Forage ver¬ 
sus Silage for Dairy Cows, 1026. 
Potatoes as Forage Crop, 1047. 
Dolic as a Forage Crop, 1115. 
Pearl Millet spicatum), 

in Brazil, 1116. Bromus brachy- 
anteca, a Brazilian Winter For¬ 
age Plant, 1117. Value of Straw 
of different Varieties on Wheat 
grown under the same Conditions 
in Italy, 1135. Toxic Products of 
New Hay, 1136. Olive Pomace 
for Cattle, 1138. Andropogon puv- 
pmeo-seficeus and Importance in 
Improvement of Grazing Areas, 
1216. Napier Grass (Penntseiwn 
purpureum). Promising New Forage 
Plant for the Philippines, 1217. 
A Good Forage Plant Suitable for 
Cultivation at San Salvador: “ Za- 
cate jaragua" {CMnbopogo^i ruftts), 
1218. Trifolium squarrosum, a Spe¬ 
cies of Gover behaving like Bersim 
and Capable of Replacing the latter 
in some Cases, 12 eg. Monilia coe- 
fulea Hay, 1247. 

Forestry: New Trees obtained by 
Hybridisation, Fast Grovriiig Kinds 
and hence Early Supply of Tim¬ 
ber, 40. The Problem of Rc-Ai- 
forestation in Spain, 63 Policy 
of Forestry for the Nation in tlie 
United States, 64 Effect of Cli¬ 
matic Factors on the Forest Tracts 
in the Swanland, Australia, 121. 
Agricultural and Forestry Clima¬ 
tology in Tasmania, 122. Brit¬ 
ish D^pire Forestry Conference, 
166. The Forest Resources of 
Spanish Morocco, 167. The True 
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Mahoganies, i68. Observations on 
the Planting of the Quicker Grow¬ 
ing Conifers, 169. The 'Esta¬ 
blishment of a Douglas Fir {Pseu- 
dotsuga taxi folia) Forest, 170. Me¬ 
chanical Timber Felling, 171. The 
Use of Tanks in Sylviculture, 
T72. Bucalypts resistant to Heat 
and Drought, Observations made 
in Southern California, 303. Ex¬ 
periments in the Value of Common 
Rock Salt and Sulphur for Kill¬ 
ing Dive Stumps of Trees, 304. 
The Accuracy of the Different 
Cubing Methods applied compa¬ 
ratively to the Beech-tree in Ita- 
iyj 3 ^ 5 - Timbers of the World, 
397. American Trees for Forest 
Planting in France, 398. Use of 
Chain-Track Tractors in Forestry, 
424. Effect of Date Spring Frost 
upon Forest Vegetation in the Wa¬ 
satch Mountains of Utah, U. S , 472. 
Re-Afforestation in Mountainous 
Regions without Temporary Nur¬ 
series, 639. ^Tractors on Fire- 
Dines in the Dandes, France, 540. 
Experiments on Growing Broad¬ 
leaved Trees in Denmark, 732. 
The Identification of Different 
Timbers, 733, Trees with Dight 
Weight Wood in Central America, 
823. The Timbers of the Ivory 
Coast from the Industrial and 
Commercial Standpoint, 925. An 
Experiment with a View to Sea¬ 
soning Standing Timber and to 
obtain an Efficient Means of Ex¬ 
terminating Forest Weeds in Tri¬ 
nidad, 1015. Remarks on the 
Exploitation of tlie Forests of the 
Equatorial Regions, 1128. Forests 
in Czecho-SlovaJda, T194. Re-af¬ 
forestation of the State of Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, 1231. See also 
Timber. 

Foxes: Canada’s Fur Farming In¬ 
dustry, 846. 


France : Potash Salts in Alsace, 20. 
Paris Seed Testing Station, 43. 
Intensive Production of Baby, 
Beef, 80. The Goats of the Me¬ 
diterranean Countries, 83. The 
Cost Price of Wheat in the Region 
of Toulouse and the Pyrenees, 195. 
Wheat Varieties at Veril^re, 281. 
Cost of Threshing, 333, 550. Amer¬ 
ican Trees for Forest Planting, 
398. The French Wheat National 
Committee, 616. The Synthetic 
Nitrogenous - Fertiliser Industry, 
890. Nitrate of Sodium Consump¬ 
tion, 988. Experiments in Flax- 
Growing at Verri^res, 1120. Cul¬ 
tivation and Yield of the Walnnt 
Tree, 1123. Mechanical Ploughing 
Enterprises, 1156. Sugar Produc¬ 
tion in 1912-1913, 1194. Resear¬ 
ches on Manufacture of Nitrates, 
1204. Butter Competition, 1256. 

Fraud and Falsification: Causes of 
the Disappearance of Coal-tar Dyes 
in Wine, 198. The Disadvantage 
of Using Yellow Paraffin Oil in 
Wine Making, 199. 

Fraxtnus chinensis^ in China, 500. 

Fraxwiis excelsior^ 472. 

French Guinea: A New Variety of 
Maize, 61Q. Bee Keeping, 660. 
Dive Stock, 1145. 

Freezing Industry: Dow Temperatu¬ 
res in Floriculture, 159. The Froz¬ 
en Meat Industry in Brazil, 213. 
Refrigerated Small Fruits and Cher¬ 
ries, and Resistance to Wound¬ 
ing, 218. Freezing Injury to Po¬ 
tatoes when X^iidercooled, 1052. 

Fringed Doosestrife, Stenonema cilia- 
titm, 307. 

Frost, see Agricultural Meteorology. 

*' Fructa de lobo ”, Solammi grandi- 
flofum var. fitl^efuleniPum, 386. 

Fruit (Jrowing: Propagation by Hy¬ 
bridisation, 40. In Tasmania, 122. 
Bud Variation on Cultivated Trees 
as the Cause of the Deterioration 
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o£ Fruit-Trees Varieties, 148. Plant 
Propagation and Fruit Culture 
in tlie Tropics, 161. Poultry Keep¬ 
ing in Fruit Plantations, 325. New 
Variety of Prune Suitable for- 
Growingin the South-Eastern Unit¬ 
ed States, 486. Fruit Cultivation 
at High Altitudes, in Colorado, 
U. S., 506. Cultivation of Date, 
Pomegranate, Crab Apple, Guava 
and Grewia asiatica as practised 
near Shikapur, Sind, India, 507. 
Suggestions for the Right Selection 
of Apple and Pear Stocks, in 
England, 634. Preservation of Tro¬ 
pical Fruits, 637. Fruit-Growing 
Station of Deodoro, in Brazil, 700. 
Fruit Selection in Porto Rico, 710. 
AutoferiHty, Autosterility and Par- 
tlienocarpy in Certain Varieties of 
Fruits, 997. Fruit-Growing in Bra¬ 
zil, 1078. The Marahon {Spon- 
dias dnlcis) in Costa Rica, 1126. 
Yield, Preservation and Utilisa¬ 
tion of Stones of Table Fruits, 1275. 
See also the Various Fruits, and 
Trade. 

Furs, see Hide and Skins 

GAX^nGA: Percentage of Titanium Di 
osdde in the Plant and in the 
Ashes, 5 <19, 706. 

Garcmia $nangostana^ 298, 037 

Garlic: In Czecho-Slovakia, 1194. 

Gastrophihis equi, 520 

Geese: Poisoning of Geese by the 
Nut of Cabbage Palm [Ayeca ole- 
raced), 646. Influence of Water- 
fowl on Yield of Pish, 661. 

Genetics, see Plant Breeding. 

Genioies gigas, 1293. 

Gentian, 632. 

Georgia Velvet Bean, 263. 

(Cranium Robertiaii^fnf, 367. 

Gemrdia paupercula^ 367, • 

Gerardia purpurea, 367. • 

Gennany: Horse Reproduction, 410, 
Sheep Breeding, 417, 657. Goat 


Breeding, 407. Stock Production, 
and Pood Supply, 533. Sericul¬ 
ture, in West Pruasia, 749. Con¬ 
sumption of Sodium Niratc, 988. 
Chemical Fertih'sers ant Agricul¬ 
tural Production, 1091. Sugtir Pro¬ 
duction in 1912-13, 1J94. 

Germination, see Chemistry and Plant 
Physiology. 

Gigantochloa spp., 498. 

Gimlet Gum, Ettcalvpius salubns, izi. 

Ginger, 637. 

Glanders: The Clinical Value of Uie 
Methylene Blue Reaction in Diag¬ 
nosis, 518. 

Ghssma spp., 532. 

Gmelina arborea, 383. 

Goats: The Goats of tlie Mediter¬ 
ranean Countries, 83. Crosses in 
Sardinia, 180. Eseperiment in 
Breeding Goats with Supernu¬ 
merary Homs, in Germany, 407, 
Breeding in Brazil, 418. Goat Coc- 
cidiosis in French West Africa, 
525. Breeding in the Nortliem 
Territories of the Gold Coast, 
532 Compulsory Keeping of He- 
Goats by the Communes in Prus¬ 
sia, 657. Goats of French West 
Africa, 741. 

Gonake, Acacta arahica, ^>30. 

" Goru ’, a Tliree-pronged h'ork, yu . 

Grafting: Researches upon C»raft»s of 
Solaniim spp., 142. Selection of 
Stocks in Citms Propagation, i<>2. 
Grafting in India, 2<)8. 

Grape: Grape-diying in ■ Atislralia, 
435. Early Ripening Table <ita- 
pes for Cultivation in Aj^iilia, Italy, 
513. Soil Ingredients withdrawn 
by Fresh Fruits, 598, Grape-dry¬ 
ing in California, 1274. See also 
Vines. 

Grass Eeaf Rush, Juncus anstulatus, 

367- 

Grass-pink Orcliid, Limodormn tu¬ 
berosum, 367. 

Great Britain: Perennial Ryegrass 
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aiid Wild Wliite Clover Meadows, 
50. The n)zi Wlieat Crop, 92 
British Empire PorcvStrj’ Conference, 
166. Pig h'cediiig and the Cost 
of Pork Pnxluctioii, J8^. l^leetro- 
culturc, 255. Poultr}' Kcopmg in 
Fruit Plantation, 325. The Syn¬ 
thetic NitrogenoUvS-hVrtiliscr In¬ 
dustry, 8<)o. Ciun])hor Industty 
throughout the British Empire, <>5!. 
Consumption of Sodium Nitrate, 
088. 

Greece: Goats, 83. 

Green Gram, Phaseohts Mityigo^ 26^, 

383. 

Green Spike-rush, Elemhans olivacea, 
3 ^ 7 . 

(Jreensand, 257. 

Grcwia asiatua, 507. 

Groundnut. Density, Protein and 
Crushing of Decorticated Peanut 
7(). lvxi')erinients with Pistacio in 
Mauritius, 384. Oil lixtraction, 
671. In Brazil, 1078 
(iuntakah or Iron Plate to root 
out Grass, 391. 

Guadm spp., p)8 

Guanahano ” [Amua muricata)^ 
h37- 

Guango Inga Samaitn 3-1. 

( 4 uano, 258, 87<i. 

(»uava, 507, (>37. 

Guetaf, 705. 

Gums and Ut^siiis; “ Chichle " and 
the lOxidoitatiou of the “ Za])ote " 
Ai hras Sapola in Mexico, 57. “ Sil¬ 
ver Wattle ” Crxxxn obtained from 
Acacia 2()2. American Sto- 

rax Production; Results of Differ¬ 
ent Methods of Tapping Red 
(tuui Trees {Liquidawbar styra- 
ciflua)^ 293. Sources of Turpen¬ 
tine and Resin: in India. BoswetHa 
serrata : in Soutli America, Cerci- 
dium spii^osum ; in Australia, Xan- 
thorrhoea spp., 50T. Biological No¬ 
tes on the Gum-Arabic Acacias 
of the Egyptian Sudan, 726. Cul¬ 


tivation of the Dac-tree [Rhus 
^uccedanca) in Tonkin, 050. 

Gunnies, p)i 

Haematostrhis Bartezi, 925. 

“ Ilfifatravonono ”, 198, 

Hagg Milking Plant, 426 

Hairs, in Fertiliser Industry, 258. 

Hanapalta, Fmcyaea gtgantea^ 383. 

Harrow, see Machiner}" and Imple¬ 
ments 

Hawaii: Consumption of Sodium 
Nitrate, 988. 

Hay Carrier, 89. 

Hay-T,oader, co. 

Hazelnuts, Presence of Copper, 475 

Hedysarnm ooyonarinin^ 808. 

Hceria fanicidosa^ 1222 

Hellauthv^^ see Artichoke, Jerusalem 

Hemp : Germination Power of Hemp 
Se^s after Chloropicrin Treatment, 
265. Growing in Wisconsin, Xhiit- 
ed States, 471 Hemp Stalks as 
a Raw Material for Paper jVIanu- 
facture, 11 21. Yield per Hectare 
in Czeclio-Slovakia, 1104 

Herb Robert, Robetfianiun, 

3 <> 7 - 

Hevea : HoishhielJia Irva, 53. Change 
Over Tapping of llevea in Cochin- 
Cliina, 54. Natural Coagulation 
of J^atex in closed Vessel after 
Addition of Calcium Salts, 85. 
Influence of I^arge Cuts on Chem¬ 
ical Compovsition of Latex, 80. The 
Cultivation and Tapping of Para 
Rubber in Burma, ^92. Self-Pol¬ 
linating and Cims-Pollinating in 
Dutch Indies, 485. Relation be¬ 
tween the Height of*Tapping, tlie. 
Widtli of the Sector worked. Fre¬ 
quency of Operation and the Rate 
of Renewal of the Bark in Hevea 
bfosiliensi^^ flgi. The Selection in 
the* Dutch West Indies, no8. 
Sed* also Rubber. 

Hibiscm spp., 388, 392,408,507.1015. 

Hibiscus esculenius, 507 , 
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Hibiscus Uhaceus, 498. 

Hides and Skins; Acidulated I^eather 
and Leather Meal as Fertilisers, 
258. Skin Trade in Brazil, 418. Ca¬ 
nada’s Fur-Farming Industry, 846. 

Highbush Blueberry, Vaccinmm corym- 
bostiin, 367. 

Hochtnoor, 249. 

Hog Peanut, Falcata comosa, 367. 

Hohlraumvolumenkurve, 249. 

Honduras: The Banana Industry, 299. 

Honeywort, Deringa canadensis^ 367. 

Honey: Treatment of Unripe Honey ; 
Successful Experiments in Vacuum 
Boiling, 215. 

Hopea spp, 389 

Hops: Hop-Growing Experiments in 
South Africa, 1007. Area under 
Hop CnltiTationinOrecho-Slovakia, 
1194 - 

Homs: As Fertiliser, 258. 

Horse Chestnut-tree, AescuVus Hippo- 
casianum, 526, 733, 884, iioo. 

Horse Gentian, Triosteum aiirantta- 
cum, 367. 

Horse Gram, Dohchos bifloms^ 383. 

Horses: Dourine, 69,519,1235. Hybrid 
between asinus and E. Kiang, 
79. The Indices of the Mule, 181. 
Horse Harness,! 91. The Arab Horse, 
316. Poney of the Island of Hok- 
ksddo, J apan, 317. Results of Stal¬ 
lion Service in German Stud Sta- 
tionsj (Service Season 1919), 410. 
Horse Illnesses, 520, 521. Horse 
Breeding in the North Territories of 
^ the Gold Coast, 532. Private Stud 
Stations versus State Stud, 533 
Comparative Value of Barley and 
Oats for Work Horses, ^171, Horse 
Breeding in Bfazil, 649. The 
Creation of an Anerican Utihly 
Horse, 650. On Belgian Dra¬ 
ught-Horse, 835. An Attempf to In¬ 
duce the Hereditary Transmission 
of Dourine, 926. Note on a Di¬ 
sease of the Horse, Enzootic Hae- 


moglobinuria in German Austria, 
927. Camel Surra in Ponies, 928. 
The Sardinian Horse, 935. Ex¬ 
periments made in the United Sta¬ 
tes on the Value of Cottonseed 
Meal as a Partial Substitute for 
Grain in a Ration for Horses, 
936. A German Study of tlie Trans¬ 
mission of Coat Colour in Thorough- 
breeds, 1140. Results of Measur¬ 
ing and Weighing the Different 
Classes of Half-Breed Horses at 
the Chief Stud Station of Beber- 
beck (Hofgeismar, Hesse-Nassau) 
1141. The Barb as an Army 
Horse, 1142. 

Horse Syphilis, 69. 

Horsetail: Percentage of Titaniiun 
Dioxide in the Ash and in the Plant, 
599 Eqinsetum palitstre, 1017. 

Horticulture: Watering by Imbi¬ 
bition, in the Market Garden, 
602. Market Gardening in Italy 
633. Kitchen Gardening in Cuba, 
879. The “ Curuba ” [Tacsoniamol- 
hsstma) Edible Fruit in the Colom¬ 
bian Andes, 1225. The Giant Black¬ 
berry of Colombia, 1226. See Fruit 
Growing, Artichoke, Mustard, etc. 

Hungary: Consumption of Sodium 
Nitrate, 988. Stock Breeding, 1030. 

Hyacinth, Effect of Low Tempera¬ 
tures, 159. 

Hyalomma aegvptium^ 72. 

Hydraulics: Tlie Duty of Water in 
the Cache Valley, Utah, 2 5 | The 
Part Played by Rain in Supply¬ 
ing the Water Table, ()oj Water¬ 
ing by Imbibition iu hlarket Gar¬ 
den Cultivation, 002. 

Hydrocyanic Acid, 88, 8o(), i346. 
In Disinfecting Flour, 972. 

Hygiene of Live Stock: Principal 
Poisonous Plants in Canada, 67. 
The Whorled Milk-weed (Ascle- 
pias galio%des) a Plant Poisonous, 
to Live Stock, 68. Studies on 
Dourine, 69. Aphthous Fever in 
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Jndo-China, 70. Inoculating Cat 
tie against Tuberculosis, 71. Spe 
cies of Cattle Piroplasma and their 
Carriers, 72. The Origin of I/ac- 
tose and Lactosuria in Co'ws, 73. 
Inoculation with Serum as a Pro¬ 
phylactic against Swine Fever, 74 
The Persistence or Disappearance 
of the Virulence of Aphthic Milk 
during the Manipulations subse¬ 
quent to Milking, 173 The Dip¬ 
ping of Sheep in So-Called Carbo¬ 
lic Dips, 174. The Frequency of 
Datent Forms of Bovine Piro- 
plasmosis in Morocco, 306. Aph- 
thic Fever in Moroco, 307. Absorp¬ 
tion of Aphthic Virus, 308. Im¬ 
munity confc'ired by the Milk of 
Animals Uxat have recovered from 
Aphtliic Fever, 300 Diseases of 
Dive Stock in Morocco, 315. 
Dcnnatoryctic Mange in Rabbits 
and Guinea-Pigs, 3x1 The Bacte- 
liophagous Microbe the Agent of 
Immunity in Pest and ** carbone 
399 Anti-Rabies Inoculation of 
Darge Herbivora, 400 Distemper 
of the Pig, 40r. Stephanurosis of 
Swine and its Pathogenetic Agent, 
402 Spontaneous Pyobacillosis in 
Rabbits, 403. Prophylaxis of Poul¬ 
try Diseases, 404, The Use of 
Copper Compounds in the Treat¬ 
ment of Parasitic Broiicho-Piicii- 
inoiiia Caused by Strongvlns^ 517, 
The Clinical Value of the Methyl¬ 
ene Blue Reaction and its Use in 
the Diagnosis of Glanders, 5x8. 
The Diagnosis of Dourine, 5x9, 
The Toxicity of the Extract of the 
Horse-Bot {GcLstrophilus eqw), 520, 
A Pathogenetic Bacterium of the 
prodtgiosum Type isolated from the 
Horse, 521. Bovine Coeddiosis 
Caused by tlie Coedd Eimeria 
canadensist 522. The Treatment of 
JMarrhoeic Enteritis in Calves with 
Iodide of Starch, 523. Treatment 


of Sheep Scab by Sulphur Dioxide 
Gas, 524.^ Goat Coeddiosis in 
French West Africa, 525. Epi¬ 
zootic Diseases of the I^ive Stock 
in the Northern Territories of tlie 
Gold Coast, 532. On Tathyrism 
or Poisoning Caused by Vetch 
Seed, 641 The Value of Arsenical 
Dips as Remedies against Scab in 
Domestic Animals, in the Colonies, 

642. Experiments on the Value 
of Intratracheal Injection for Creat¬ 
ing Active and Passive Immunity, 

643. Bovine Foot and Mouth 
Disease is not Transmissible to 
Man; Human Aphthic Stomatitis 
is not Transmissible to Cattle, 

644. CvsticeYciis cainah, a New 
Hydatid found in the Heart and 
Diaphragm of the Egyptian Ca¬ 
mel, 645. Poisoning of Geese by 
the Nut of Uie Cabbage Palm 
(Areca oleracea) as a Remedy for 
Tape-wonn in Germany, 646. 
Experiments in France on Mil¬ 
king Cows Suffering from Foot 
and Mouth Disease even when 
the Teats showed Lesions, in order 
to maintain Milk Secretion near 
to the Quantity obtained before 
tlie Dtsease, 734. Preservation of 
Aphthous Virus by Cold, 735 
Efficiency of Cliloroform and Thym¬ 
ol against Hookworms (Uncmaria 
polans) in the Silver Black Fox 
of Canada, 736. Penetration of 
tlie Trypanosome of Dourine thro¬ 
ugh Mucosa and Teguments, 826. 
Bovine Piroplasmosis in Morocco 
and its Relationsliip with the 
Piroplasmoses of the Mediterranean 
Basin, 827. ^pedal Facts Relat¬ 
ing to Anthrax in Morocco and its 
Specific Prdpby'laxis. 828. Haemo- 
preyention and Haemo-vaccination 
against Foot-and-Mouth Disease, 
829. An Attempt to Induce the 
Hereditary Transmission of Dourine, 
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926. Note on a Disease of the 
Horse, Enzootic Haemoglobinuria, 
in German Austria, 927. The Cour¬ 
se Run by Camel-Surra in Ponies, 
Buffaloes and other Animals when 
Naturally Contracted and Artifi¬ 
cially Inoculated, 928 Fowl Spiro- 
chaetosis in Doukkala, Morocco, 
929. Cattle Poisoned by Horse¬ 
tail [Equiseimn palusUe), 1017. Pre¬ 
paration of Arsenical Solution for 
the Destruction of Ticks, 1018. 
Studies and Researches on Epizoo¬ 
tic Foot-and-Mouth Disease in It¬ 
aly and Switzerland, iotq. Pu- 
ndent Epizootic Epididimytis in 
Rams in Former German South- 
West Africa, 1020 Intrajugular 
Inoculation of Rabies Virus into 
the Sheep and Dog, 1021 Eu 
pavvphmm siiinmn^ a New Echi- 
nostoma from the Intestine of the 
Pig, 1022. The Presence in the 
Saliva of Healthy Animals of a 
Virus Producing Kerato-Conjiinc- 
tivitis and Encephalitis in Rabbits, 
1023. A New Enzootic Disease 
of Fowls Caused by the Trematode 
Prothogommiis inte^calandu^^ in Ger¬ 
many, 1024. Study on the Trypa¬ 
nosomiasis of Stock in Venezuela, 

1131. Current Ideas respecting 
the Licking Habit in Cattle and its 
Causes. Results of Practical Expe¬ 
riments with Drugs in Prussia, 

1132. Experiments in the Treat¬ 
ment of ** Debab", 1233. Cri¬ 
tical Study of Davainea spp , Fowl 
Parasite, in the District of Granada, 
Spain, 1134. Experiments made 
in the United States on the Efficacy 
of Carbon Tetrachloride as an An- 
thdmintic, especially against Hook¬ 
worm, 1234. Int^p-palpebral Reac¬ 
tion for the Diagnosis of Ejpurine, 
1235. Transmission of Rindfer-pest 
to Pigs of the Celtic Breed, 1236. 
Coeddiosis of Ruminants in South 


Annam, 1237. Note on Canine 
Rabies in the French Sudan, 1238. 
Note on some Bird Parasites of 
the Belgian Congo, 3230 Resear¬ 
ches on the Bacilli of Avian Tu- 
berculasis, 1240 

H3^giene, Rural: The Natural Control 
of Anopheles I/arvae by means of 
Aquatic Insects, it 8 . Antiscorbut¬ 
ic Action of Raw Potatoes, whether 
Whole or Cruriied, 3, 242. Tse-tse 
Flies in French West Africa, 
360. Bacteriophagous Microbe the 
Agent of Immunity in Human Pest, 
399. Researches of the Bacteria 
of Certain Kitdaen Garden Plants, 
468. The Influence of Diet on 
the Antiscorbutic Potency of 
l^Iilk, 469 Food Ration and Vi- 
tamines, 593. Poisoning caused 
by Vetch Seeds, 641. Bovine 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease is not 
Transmissible to Man, 644. Hy¬ 
giene and Public Healtli in Bra¬ 
zil, 700 The Purification of Se¬ 
wage Water by Activated Sludge 
and the Bacterial Flora in Se¬ 
wage thus purified, 1079 Pella¬ 
gra in Lombardy and Tridcntine 
Venetia since icoo, 1080. See also 
Feeds. 

Hvosciamu^ iiigcr, 67. 

Hvphaeiie conacea, “ Satraimi, " 49S. 

Hvstrix spp, 367. 


Ibkx : Species found iiiMwlilerranefin 
Countries, 83 
Ibidiuw vernaU^ 367. 

Iceland * Agricultural Experiniciits, 
Fertilisers and Crop Tests, 881. 
Milch Cows, 037. 

Ilex spp, 367, 733. 

Ilex paraguafensis, 592. 

Ilhcium verum, 919 
Imperata arundinacea^ 498. 
Implements, see Macliinery and Im¬ 
plements. 



India : Studies on the Hoot Nodule 
Organism of tlie Leguminous Plants 
at tlie Agricultural Rese^arch In 
slitutc,Pusa, 270. “ Kunipta Cot¬ 
ton and ils Improvement by Se¬ 
lection, 275 Fruit Crowing, 507. 
Banana Cultivation, 500 Pro¬ 
duction of Tea and Tea Trade, 031. 
Consumption of Sodium Nitrate, 
c)88 Citrus Fruit (Growing, 10it 
Cambodia Cotton {Gos^yptum 1nr~ 
suttim), 1221. 

Indian Cliestnut, 316, 520,75^, 884, 
noo 

Indian Jute, Cnrc/iom*i spp , pj7 

Indian Mallow, Abutilou ludtcimi^ 
302 

Indigo. lihiigofem tinctnna as a Co¬ 
ver or Orecii Manure Crop for Rub¬ 
ber Cultivation, 392 ludigofera 
spp., 270, 302. 

Indo-Cliina: The ScedvS of “ Sang 
I^Ian Bung, Ilovsfieldia hva^ 53. 
Change-Over Tapping of Hevea 
in Cochin-China, 5 4 Aphthous Fe¬ 
ver, '70 The Mat Industry in 
Tonkin, 4^7 Production of Tea 
and Tea Trade, 631. Note on 
tlie Mountainous Regions of North 
Annani, 787. 

Industries, Animal Products, see 
Dairy iiig, Meat, etc. 

Ijidustries, Phuit Products: Levu- 
lose Syrup mid Passibilities with 
Artichokes, 200. Flours, Starclu'S 
and F'eoula, 201. Cold Packed 
Canned Peas, Studi<*s on the Heat 
Resistant Organisms, 207 The 
Wliitc Cherry Industry, 208, The 
Use of Blood Serum to Replace 
Eggs in making Alimentary Pas¬ 
tes. Some Experiments in Italy, 
20Q. Industrial Value of tlie Waste 
from Tomato-Canning Factories, 
434. Utilisation of “ Rifatto in 
-the Manufacture of Paper Pulp,, 

436. The Mat Industry in Tonkin, 

437. Chinese Wax, 557. " Ma- 


lafu or Ldgmi ” the Palm 
Wine in the Belgian Congo and in 
Soutliem Tunisia, 672. Vinegar 
from Cereals and the Vinegar In- 
dUvStry in Italy, 673. Results of 
Experiments Carried out in Italy 
at the University Scientific Labo¬ 
ratories on Specimens submitted 
by the National Scientific and Tech¬ 
nical Committee for the Growth 
and Development of Italian In¬ 
dustry, 947 Manufacture of .To¬ 
bacco Shade Cloth, 949. The 
Far-Eastern Lac Industry in France 
950. Camphor Industry, 951 Util¬ 
isation of the Potato as Stock 
Feed, Source of Alcohol, etc. Manu¬ 
facture of Dehydrated and Dried 
Dressed Potatoes, Flour and Starch 
1047. Larch (Venice) Turpentine 
from Western Larch [Larix oc- 
cidetifalis) in tlie United States, 
1049 Preparation of Paraffins 
from Vegetable Oil, 1169 'I'ke 
Utihsation of the Stones of Table 
Fruit, 1275. The Commercial Util¬ 
isation of Cotton Stalks, 1276. 
See also Alcohol. Bread-making, 
Oils, Paper and Wines. 

Ipomaea spp., 208 

Ireland, Flax Cultivation, 290. 

Iris, Effect of Low Temperature, 
159. 

Irrigation: The Duty of Water in 
the Cache Valley, XJtali, 254. Ir¬ 
rigation Experiments with Sew¬ 
age Water in Florida, ^73. Water¬ 
ing by Imbibition in Market Garden 
Cultivation, 602. Irrigation with 
the Couten Watering Appliance, 
104T. 

Ischaemim angusUfolmm, 498. 

Isifuko, Heerta paniculosa, 1222. 

Isoptera hornemsi^^ 389. 

Italy: Domestic Economy and Agri¬ 
cultural Schools for Girls, 6. The 
Italian Agricultural Society, 7. The 
Cultivation and Distillation of 
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Peppennint in Piedmont, 58. Cul¬ 
tivation of the Artichoke in 
Roman Maremma, 60. The Goats 
of the Mediterranean Countries, 
83. Peach Cultivation in the De¬ 
partment of Casoria (Naples), 94. 
The Cost of Vine and Grapes to 
the Growers of Asti (Piedmont), 
95. Crosses in Breeding Live-Stoci 
in Sardinia, 180. J apanese Bi- 
voltines, 188. The White Cherries 
Industry, 208. The “ Cignardlone” 
Wheat of Molise, 283. The Breeds 
of Cattle in Friuli, 318. Agricul¬ 
tural Development in Julian Ve- 
netia, 358. Concentrated Commer¬ 
cial Foods in the Trentino, 405. 
Market Gardening in Italy, 633. 
Pig-Breeding in the Marches, 658. 
A Study of the Present Condition 
of Pig-Breeding, 842. The Syn¬ 
thetic Nitrogenous-Fertiliser Indus¬ 
try, 890. Pig Breeding inTatium, 
939, Digurian Provincial Commit¬ 
tee for Small Industries, 976. Ter¬ 
tiary Nodular Phosphates, 986. 
Consumption of Sodium Nitrate, 
988. A Darge Collection of Wheats 
998. Bsperimental Cultivation of 
Wheats, mo, in2. Cost of Pro¬ 
duction of Wheat in Romagna, 
1164. Experimental Cultivation 
of Wheats Foreign Oats and Wheats 
nil. Production of Seed Rice, 
1113. The Sardinian Donkey, 1143. 
Pig-Breeding in Piedmont, 1149. 
Bee Raping in the Trentino, 1151. 
The Cattle of Sardinia. 1250. 

JACARANDA BRASILIANA, 733. 

Jacaratia, 823. 

Jamberi, Cfints medica^ 298. 

Japan: The Tony of the Island of 
Hokkaido, 31^ Plants for the 
Manufacture of Paper, 4*^8. Pro¬ 
duction of Tea and Tea Trade, 631. 
The Synthetic Nitrogenous-Fer¬ 
tilisers Industry, 390. Note on 


the Camphor Cultivation, 951. Con- 
' sumption of Sodium Nitrate, 988. 

Japan Clover, 49. 

Jfarrah, Eucalyptus marginata, 121, 
396. 

Java: Tea Trade, 631. Consump¬ 
tion of Sodium Nitrate, 988. 

Juncus canade'nsis, 367. 

Jujube; The “ Masan " (= Jujube 
Zizyphus Jujnba) Suitable to Cer¬ 
tain Parts of Ceylon, 396. Culti¬ 
vation in the Philippines, 637. 

Juniper: Tycian var (Juniperus phoe- 
nicia) in Sardinia, 632. 

Jimiperus spp., 133, 632, 1122. 

Kaduru, Cerhera OdoUam^ 383. 

Kainit, 258. 

Kahnia spp., 67, 367. 

Kambu, Pennisetum typhoideum, 385.' 

Kamia, AverrJwa 637, 

Rarande, Pongamia glabra^ 383. 

Rarri, Eucalyptus diversicolor 121. 

EZatoka (Treculia sp.) a Tree with 
Edible Fruit of Madagascar, 160. 

Rekuna, Canarium zeylanicmn, 383, 

Relp, 258. 

Reppitiya, Croton lacciferus, 383. 

Restner (The) Concentrator, 851. 

Riwangin-chu, Bamlrusa viHgaris^ ^98. 

Knemidokoptes viviparus^ 311. 

Rokerboon, 498. 

Ron kathit, Erytkrina lithosperrm^ 
392. 

Rudzu, Pueraria Thunbergiana^ 156, 

Rrystalak, 75. 

Ryathung, Bambusa polymorpha, 41)8. 

Laburnum alpinum, 733. 

Eac: Xaiithorrhoea spp. as a Source 
of Resin for Lac, 501. The Far- 
Eastern Lac Industry in France, 

950* 

Lacinarza graminifoha^ 367. 

Laghmi, 672. 

Lalang, 498. 

Lafotrofotsy and Lafatravono, 498. 

Lanz6n, Lansium domesticttm, 637. 
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Larch: The Dunkeld Hybrid Larch 
Resistant to Dasyscypha, 40. Ob¬ 
servations on the Planting Coni¬ 
fers, 169. Venetian Turpentine 
from the Western Larch in XJ. S. A., 
1049. 

Large Oerardia, Agalims purpurea^ 

367* 

Larger Pine barren Qub-moss, Lyco¬ 
podium adpresswn, 367. 

Laryx spp., 40, 374, 733, 1049. 

Lathyrism, 544, 641, 706, 1098. 

Lathyrus spp., 641, 706, 1098. 

Laurel, 67, 632, 1122. 

Lavender, 632, 1122. 

Leeks, Copper Content, 475. 

Lemon: Choice of Stocks for Graft¬ 
ing, 162. Researches on Lemon 
Pip Oil, 206. Soil Ingredients with¬ 
drawn by Fresh Fruits, 598. Iden¬ 
tification of Timbers, 733. Bud 
Variations in the Burdca Lemon, 
900. Bud Variation in the Lis¬ 
bon Lemon, 90 x. Lemon Varie¬ 
ties in Florida, and Cyprus etc., 

lOII. 

Lentils: Copper Content of Seeds, 
475. Vetch Plant with Lentil¬ 
shaped Leaves, 484. Experiments 
in Lentil-Growing in Upper Italy, 
11T4. Production and Yield per 
Hectare in Czeclio-Slovalda, 1194- 

Lettuce: Bacteria, 468. Copper Con¬ 
tent 475. Oil, 671. 

Leucite, vsee Manures, Potassic. 

Liatris graminilolia^ 367. 

Libya: The Goats of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Countries, 83. Castor-oil 
Plant of Cyrenaica, 157. Wheat 
of Cyrenaica, 282. Observations 
on tlie Wheats of Libya, 999. 
Cyrenaica as a Stock-Breeding 
Country, 1029. • 

Ligaturateur univcrsel", an Appar 
ratus for Making Ligatures, 549- 

Ligustmm vulgare, 733, 884. 

Lilac, Effect of Low Temperatures, 
159. 


Lilium spp., 159, 367, 1112. 

Lily, Effect of Low Temperatures, 
159. 

Limes: In U. S. A., Porto Rico, 
Rhodesia India and Cyprus ion, 
Cultivationin Dominica, 596. Coef¬ 
ficient of the Leaves, 526. Tilia 
grandiflora, loii. 

Liming: Lime Induced Chlorosis in 
the Soil, 128. The Ehrenberg 
Law on the Relation between Pot¬ 
ash and Lime, 130. Respective 
Roles played by the Bases, Pota^, 
Lime and Magnesium, in Culti¬ 
vated Plants, 138. The Lime Fac¬ 
tor in Permanent Soil Improve¬ 
ment: i) Rotations without Le¬ 
gumes; 2) Rotations with Legumes, 
256. Amount of Agricultural Li¬ 
me used in the Manufacture of 
Mixed Fertilisers during the Years 
1917-18 in the United States, 258. 
Acidity of buried Herbaceous Plants 
and the Lime Soil, 261. Suscep¬ 
tibility of Flax to Lime, 291. The 
Effects of Liming on the Avail¬ 
ability of Soil Potassium, Phospho¬ 
rus and Sulphur, 1093. 

Limodorum tuberosum, 367. 

Linum lloridcmum, 367. 

Lippia citriodora, 1122. 

Liquidarnbar styraciflua, 293,498, 733. 

Liriodendrum tulipifera^^gS, 698, 733. 

Locusts: As a Fertiliser, 18. 

Lolium spp., 50. 

Louicera xylosteum, 733. 

Lopseed, Phryma leptostachya, 367. 

Low Cyperus, Cyperus diandrus, 367 

Lucerne: Effect of Alfalfa on the Sub¬ 
sequent Yields, of Irrigated Field 
Crops, T31. Quantity of Water 
giving the besf Results, 254. Be¬ 
haviour of^K^brids Medicago sa- 
Uva ^ M. falcata, 483. The Pro- 
duefion of Alfalfa Seed in New South 
Wales, 493. Factors that Affect 
Alfalfa Seed Yields, 494. Selection 
in New Zealand, 896. Culture in 


3 
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Argentiiie, 907. Experiments in 
Growing Lucerne on Dry Soils, 
in Italy, 1118. 

Lucinana gramimfolia, 367. 

Luff a acutangtila, 507. 

Lupins: Poisonous Varieties in Ca¬ 
nada, 67. Importance of Lupins 
as a Food, 119, 737 * I^ertilis- 
ing Value of Water Used to Remo¬ 
ve the Bitter Taste of Lupins, 
132. Importance of Lupin Cultiva¬ 
tion II9. TitaniumDioxade Content 
in Plant and Ashes, 599. Spon¬ 
taneous Fermentation, 706. In¬ 
fluence of Drought, 885. 

Lycopodium spp., 367, 

Lycoptts uniflontSy 367. 

Lyncha meuna, 1239. 

Lyonia spp., 367. 

Lyre Leaf Ro(i Cress, A}ahis ly- 
rata, 367. 

Lyrycoris campestris^ 421. 

Lvswhiton camtschatcanse, 67. 

Macahubeira, 700. 

Macedonia: The Goats of the Medi¬ 
terranean Coimtries, 83, 

^Madiinery and Implements, Agri¬ 
cultural: New Agricultural Im- 
l^ements, 89, A New Hay-Load¬ 
er, 90. An Automatic Indicator 
of the Humidity of Cereals, 91. 
Excelsior Motor Plough, 190. Hor¬ 
se Harness, 191. Hot Air Dryer 
for Mating Soluble Milk Powder, 
192. Apparatus for Protection 
from Frost, 246. Harvest Machine 
for Camphor, 294. Tractor Re¬ 
sults in Belgium, 328. The Smk- 
ing and Adherence of A^cultural 
Tractor and Motocultivator Wheds, 
329. Safety Pendulum for Trac¬ 
tors, 330. Utilisation of Auto¬ 
mobile Engines, ^31. Th^ Eco¬ 
nomic Advantages of Mectemical 
Ploughing, 424. Substitution of 
Vegetable Oil^for Paraffin as Fuel 
for Motors and Tractors in the 


Colonies, 425. The Hagg Milk¬ 
ing Plant, 426. Mechanical Cul¬ 
tivation of Rice Fields, 491, 623, 
624. An Inquiry on Power Farm¬ 
ing in Ontario, Canada, 547. The 
Samson Tractor, 548. An Appa¬ 
ratus for Making Ligatures, 549. 
Tractors in Fire Lines in the 
Landes, France, 640. Progress of 
Power-Farming in France. In¬ 
stitution of a Central Committee 
of Mechanical Cultivation and Estab 
lidiment of Experimental Stations, 
662. The “ Unde Sam ” Tractor, 
664. Coupling Binders to Tractor 
666. Regulating Double Brabant 
Ploughs, 667. TheMarciandi-Porta 
Rotary Digger, 668. A combined 
Dodder and Plantain Seed Elimina¬ 
tor and threshing Machine, 669. 
The Pax Sprayer, 670. Motor 
Cultivation in Brazil, 700. Operat¬ 
ing the Tractor Plough, 751. The 
“ Mav Cultivator for Rocky Land 
752. Penkala Press for Compres¬ 
sing Dry Pulp into Briquettes, 753. 
The Guy “ Motorpress ” for Ap¬ 
plying Mechanical Pressure to Exist¬ 
ing Installations, 754. The Simplex 
Super-press (willi Movable Pan 
and High Pressure), 755. The Alex¬ 
is Chaussepicd Apparatus for the 
Rapid Production of vSparkling 
Wines, 756. Milk-weighing Bal¬ 
ance, 757. Reciprocating Butter- 
worker, 758. The Increase in tlie 
Price of tlie Agricultural Mach¬ 
inery since 1913 and the Principal 
Reasons which have caused it, 
847. Motorcultural Tests in Vine¬ 
yards at Beziers, 8-ij8. Compara¬ 
tive Resistance between Median* 
ically Dtaygn and Animal Traction 
Plough, 849. The Torelli Spray¬ 
ing Motorpump, 850. The Kestner 
Concentrator, 851. The Cirio Ae- 
ropycnometer for Measuring the 
Concentration of Tomato Preserves,^ 
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852. The Spring International Bx- 
hibition of Motorculture, Paris, 
February 10-20, 1921, 944. Mo¬ 
torculture in Spain, page T220. 
Motor Ploughing in Cyrenaica, 1039. 
Trials of Giaiictti Motorcultivators 
in Capitivnata, Italy, X040. Cou- 
Len Watering Apparatus, 1041. 
Martinotti Apparatus for Prepar 
ing and Bottling Spariding Wines, 

1042. The Suvino Pice Dryer, 

1043. Measures to Encourage 
Power-Farming in the State of 
Minas Geracs (Brazil), 1078. A 
gricultural Machinery in Spain, 
1157. The “ Ma^dl Junior 
Motor Plough, 1x58 The Beaters 
of 'Hireshing Machines, 1159 
Machines for Treating Cotton Seed 
against tlie Pink BoU Worm, n6o. 
XTtilisation of Waste Farm Pro 
ducts for Fuel, 1161. Paraffin 
from Vegetable Oil as a Motor 
Fuel, 1169. The Water-Raising 
Machines and Motor Engines most 
Suitable for I^and Drainage Plants, 
1269. Construction and Dse of 
Grape Evaporators in Cahfomia, 
1274. 

Macondo, 823. 

Macrochloa teiiacissima, 498. 

Madagtvsear: Cotton in South-West, 
52. “ Katoka ” a Tree with Edi¬ 
ble Fniits of Madagascar, 160 On 
vSome Plants suggested for Paper 
Manufacture, 498. Zebu Breed¬ 
ing, T252. 

Magnesia: Respective Roles played 
by the Bases, Potash, Eime and 
Magnesium, in Cultivated Plants, 
138. The Importance of Magnesium 
Sulphate as Fertiliser, 989, 

Mahalunga, Citrtis medica, 298. 

Mahoganies, 168. 

Maize: Climatic Factors in Austra¬ 
lia, 8. The Influence of Farmyard 
Manure on Utah Soils, 16. The 
Inequality of Reciprocal Maize 


Crosses, 34. On the Fixation of 
a Hybrid between Euchlaena anri 
Maize, 35. Relative Yields from 
Broken and Entire Kernels of Seed 
Maize, 46. Predicting Formulae for 
Maize Yields, in the United States, 

123. Damage to Maize Crop by 
Weather in the United States, 

124. The Amount of Watering giv¬ 
ing the best Results, 254. Im¬ 
provement by Selection of Yellow 
Flint Maize in Mauritius,273. Mai¬ 
ze in Brazil. 382. Copper Content 
in Maize, 475. Selection in Ger¬ 
many, 478. Brachytic Variation 
and Value for Dry Band Cultiva¬ 
tion, 481 Heritable Character 
of Maize, Adherence of Leaves, 
Bracts and Inflorescences, 482. 
Field Experiments with Maize in 
New South Wales, 1919-20, 490. 
Percentage of Titanium Dioxide 
in the Ashes and in the Plant, 
599. Types of Maize with a High 
Gluten Content, 613. The Ex¬ 
planation of Heterosis in Maize, 
614. Zea Mays devitiformis var. 
hucoceras^ a New Variety of Maize 
from French Guinea, 619. Results 
of Experimental Cultivation of 
“ Reggiano ” Maize (Early Dwarf) 
in Italy, C20. Chemical Compo¬ 
sition, 625. Effect of Tempera¬ 
ture on ripening of Sweet Maize, 
708. Possibility of Eliminating Cer¬ 
tain Abnormalities in Maize by 
Inbreeding. 713. Selected August 
Maize from Piacenza, 714. Yield 
of Alcohol from Maize Distillation, 
764. Transmission of the Abnor¬ 
mal Character " Zig-Zag Cuhnin 
Maize, 8ti. {Titrogen and Other 
Jyosses during the Ensiling of Maize, 
952. The tfehaviour of the Charac¬ 
ter «%hrunken Endosperm in Maize, 
995*. A Comparative Study of the 
Composition of the Sunflower and 
Maize Plants, 1003, Inheritance 
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of Green and Yellow Pigments 
in Seedlings and Interesting Phe¬ 
nomena of “ Linkage " and “ Cros¬ 
sing Over 1102, Sterile Male An¬ 
thers of Maize as Heritable Charac¬ 
teristics, 1103. Production and 
Yield per Hectare in Czecho-Slova- 
kia, 1194. Maize in Bread-Mak¬ 
ing, 1197. White Sheath, a Trans¬ 
missible Character of Maize, 1209. 
Effect of Degenning on the Fatten¬ 
ing Value of Maize; Experiments 
made in Hungary, 1246. 

Makopa, Eugema javanica, 637. 

Malafu, 672. 

Malanga ”, Cohcasia esculenta, 710. 

MaUet Gum, Ettcalyptus sp., 121. 

Mallow: In Sardinia, 632. 

Manganese: General Presence of Man¬ 
ganese in Plant Tissues, 1097. 
Experiments with Zenonite as a 
Manganic Fertiliser in Italy, 1205. 

Mango : Mangifera indica, 637. Per¬ 
cent^ Composition of the Fruits, 
638. The Mango in Porto Pico, 
710, In Costa Rica, 1125. Des¬ 
criptive List of IVIango Varieties 
in India, 1227. 

Maiigosten, Garcinia Mangostana, 

Vbax^ov^^Rhizophora racemosa (= i?. 
Mangle) j 1128. 

Manioc: Analysesof Five Specimens 
of Brazilian IVIanioc, 155. E:q)e- 
riments in IVIauritius, 384. Ma¬ 
nioc used as a Food for Living 
Stock, 1261. See also Arrowroot. 

Manures and Manuring: The Value 
of Farmyard Manure on Utah Soils, 
U. S., 16. The Industrial Util¬ 
isation of the Locust, 18. Fertil¬ 
ising Value of Water Used to 
Remove Bitter Taste of Lupins, 
119. Effect of MarSue Sulphur 
Composts upon the Availability 
of the Potassium of Greensand, 
257. A Survey of the Fertiliser 
Industry in the United States, 


258. Plant Analysis in Rdation 
to Manuring, 603. A Critical Stu¬ 
dy of Pot Fertiliser Experiments, 
604. The Effect of Manure: Sul¬ 
phur Composts upon tlie Solu¬ 
bility of the Potassium of Green¬ 
sand, 605. The Manurial Value of 
Carbon Dioxide, 704. The Use 
of Fertilisers in Cuba, 879. The 
Problem of Modem Commercial 
Fertilisers in China, 889 Fertil¬ 
iser Test in Iceland, 881. The In¬ 
fluence of Fertilisers upon the 
Productivity of the Soil, 985. The 
Supply of Fertilisers and the In¬ 
crease of Agricultural Production in 
Germany, 1091. Radio-activity Ex¬ 
periments in Spain, 1095. 

Manures, Green: The Utilisation of 
Opuntia spp. as Green Manure, 59. 
Acidity of Buried Herbaceous 
Plants, 261. The Green Manur¬ 
ing of Rice Fields, 286. Cover 
Crops and Green Manure Crops for 
Rubber Plantations, 392. The Ef¬ 
fect of Green Manures on Gtrus 
Cultivation, 596. 

Manures, Nitrogenous: Nitrification 
and Effect of Oxidation of Sulphur 
in Soils, 251. Ammonification of 
Manure in Soil, 252. Quantity in 
Tons, of Materials used in Uic Manu¬ 
facture of P'ertilisers in 19x7 and 
1918 in the United States, 258. 
Field Experiments witli Nitrogen¬ 
ous Fertilisers, in the Uuited 
States, 369. The World's vSyuth- 
etic Nitrogenous-Fertiliser Indus¬ 
try, 890. The Meclianism of the 
Decomposition of Cyanamide in 
the Soil, 891. A comparative Study 
of the Consumption of Sodium 
Nitrate, 988. Experimental Re¬ 
searches on the Manufacture of 
Nitmtes by the Biochemical Oxi¬ 
dation of Ammonia, in France, 
1204. 

Manures, Phosphatic: Phosphates of 
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Lime in North Africa (Barbaiy), 
19. The Solubility of Rock Phos¬ 
phate caused by Sulphur Omda- 
tion in Soil, 251. Quantity of 
Materials Used in the Pertili 
ser Industry in the Years 1917 and 
1918 in the United States, 258. 
Location and Lie of the Phosphate 
Beds in Western Morocco, 368. The 
Reversion of Superphosphate, 474. 
Production of Mineral Phosphates 
in the United States in 1920, 799. 
Phosphates of Nauru and Ocean 
Islands, 800. The Physical Chem¬ 
istry of Basic Slag, 801. Assi¬ 
milation of Phosphoric Add and 
Reaction of the Soil, 892. Ter¬ 
tiary Nodular Phosphates in Italy, 
986 An iEsthonian Phosphorite 
and its Effect upon Plants, 987 
Italian Phosphate Mines in Egypt, 
1092. Direct Application of Mine¬ 
ral Phosphate to tlie Soil in the 
United States, 1203. 

Manures, Potassic: The Potash Salts 
of Upper Alsace and their Utilisa¬ 
tion in Colonial Agriculture, 20. The 
Ehrenberg Law on the Relation 
between Potasli and Lime, 130. 
Respective Roles Played by the 
Bases, Potash, Lime and Magne¬ 
sium in Cultivated Plants, 138. 
Effect of Manure Sulphur Composts 
upon the Availability of the Potas¬ 
sium of Greensand, 257, 605. 
Quantity of Materials Used in the 
Fertiliser Industry in thcYears 1917 
and 1918 in the United States, 
258. The Use of tlie Ash of Airt- 
i>lex Halimus as a Fertiliser, 705. 
The Ash of tlie Green of Almonds 
as an Industrial Product, 802. 
Halophytes as Potassic Manure, 
803. Leudte, 1094 

Marahdn, Spondias duUnSy 1126. 

Manscm mariscoidesy 367. 

Market Plants; Cultivation in Italy, 

633- 


“ Marmotier ”, Prunes bnganttacay 

499. 

" Marmotte ” Oil, 499. 

Maroola, ScUrocarya caffra, 723. 

Masan, Zizyphus Jujubay 396 

“ Matai ”, or Black Pine, 498. 

Mate, Ilexparaguayensisy 392. 

Math, Phaseoliis aconttifohusy 270. 

Matthiola spp., 1122. 

Mauritius: Maize Selection, 273. 
Food Crops, 384. Tobacco Grow¬ 
ing, 504 Camphor, 951. 

Me, Indigofera tinctoria, 392. 

Meat: Intensive Production of Baby 
Beef. 80. Pig Feeding and Ihe 
Cost of Pork Production in Eng¬ 
land, 184. The Frozen Meat In¬ 
dustry in Brazil, 767. The Meat 
of Tuberculous Cattle, 973. Meat 
Infested by Trtchinella spifalis; 
Application of X-Rays, 974 Dried 
Beef (” Xarque ”) Industry and 
Trade in Brazil, 1078. Bacteriolo¬ 
gical Investigation of Some Pork 
Butchers’ Products, 1172. 

Meadows and Pastures: Perennial 
Rye Grass and Wild White Clover 
in England, 50. Effect of Mole 
Tunnelling on the Flora of the 
Pastures of Cantal, France, 51. 
Grazing and Feeding in the North¬ 
ern Territories of Gold Coast, 
532. Increased Yield of Perman¬ 
ent Pastures, 1002. Avidropogqn 
purptireo-sericeusy and its Import¬ 
ance in tlie Improvement of Graz¬ 
ing Areas in the Bombay Deccan, 
India, 1216. 

Meadow Grass, 599- 

Medicago sp., 706. 

Medicinal Plants; Aromatic and Medi¬ 
cinal Plants of the Sardinian Flora, 
632. Medicinal* and Perfume Plants 
of Sicily, 947^ See also the Na¬ 
me^ of Plants. 

Melaieuca, 1122. 

Melia Azedarach, 298, 733. 

Meliloius spp., 288, 706, 1122. 
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Melinis minuhflora^ 1078. 

Melissa spp, T122. 

Mdon: Cantaloup Seed Oil, 433. 

Melocanna hawbusoides, 498. 

Menispermim canadense^ 67. 

Meteorology: Influence of the Weather 
on Devdopment and Yield of the 
Chief Crops in Australia, 8. Ef¬ 
fect of the Weather on Crops in 
Alaska in 1918, 9. Effect of 
Temperature upon the Polar and 
Altimetric Limits of Tree Growth, 
10. Gimatic Influence on Forestry 
and Agricultural Vegetation in 
Swanland, Australia, 121. Agri¬ 
cultural Climatology in Tasma 
nia, 122. Mathematical Enquiry 
into the Effect of Weather on 
Maize Yidd in the United States, 
123. Damage to Crops by Weather 
in the United States, 124, Pre¬ 
vention of Damage by Frosts, 125. 
The Choice and Use of Instruments 
for Measuring Radiation in Agri¬ 
cultural Gimatology Researdies, 
126. Devdopment of Agricultur¬ 
al Meteorology in the United 
States, 245, Apparatus for Pro¬ 
tection from Frost in the United 
States, 246. Evidence of Cli¬ 
matic Effects in the Annual Rings 
of Trees, 247. Effect of Prema¬ 
ture Freezing on Composition of 
Wheat, 268. Effects of Heat and 
Drought on Eucalyptus Plants, 
303. Phenological Observation and 
Studies in Holland, 361. Weather 
Conditions in South Florida Rela¬ 
tive to the Cultivation of Sugar 
Cane, 362. Theory of Injury Due 
to Freezdng of Fruit Buds from 
the Protection Standpoint, 363, 
The Effect of Fmst upon Roots, 
and the Best Megn^of Miniinis- 
ing Injury thus Caused, 364* The 
Use of Smoke-Producing Candles 
to Prevent the Injury Caused by 
White Ftpsts, 365. Effect of 


Late Spring Frost upon Forest Ve¬ 
getation in the Wasatch Mountains 
of Utah, U. S., 472. The Influence 
of Temperature and Rainfall on the 
Yidds of Certain Kinds of Wheat at 
Swaldf and Ultuna, Sweden. Re¬ 
cent Development of the Organisa¬ 
tion of the Service of Agricultural 
Meteorology in Sweden, 702. The 
Degree to which Plants can be con¬ 
sidered as Integral Factors Capable 
of Measuring the Complex Effect 
of Climatic Factors, 789. Effect of 
an Extraordinarily Hot April on 
the Progress of Phenological Phe¬ 
nomena in East Prussia in 19x8. 
790. Effect of Late Spring Frosts 
on the Vine, 791. Effect of Late 
Spring FtoslS on the Geographical 
Distribution of Forest Trees, 792 
Effect of Altitude on the Appear¬ 
ance of Different Phases of Growth, 

884. Influence of Periods of 
Drought on the Growth of Plants, 

885. Weather Forecasts and Agri¬ 

culture, 977. Summer Rainfall and 
the Penetration of Mediterranean 
Vegetation into French Pyrenees. 
978. Weather Bureau Activities 
in California as Applied to the 
Production of Sugar Beets, Gtrus 
Fruits, Dates and Rice, 979 Tem¬ 
perature Survey and Length of 
Growing Season in the Salt River 
Valley, Arizona, U, S., X082 

Investigation upon the Critical 
Period of Wheat at College Park, 
Maryland, U. S, 1083. How to 
Forecast the Total Yield of Cotton 
from Weather Records in Novem¬ 
ber, 1084. Nicolaidi Sacks, a Pro¬ 
tection against White Frosts in 
Spring, 1085. Relation of Culti¬ 
vation of '•Abaca ” (Musa texti- 
Its) to CHmatic Conditions in the 
Philippines, 1198. 

Methods of Cultivation: Experiments 
of Crop Rotation in the State of 
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New York, U. S, 14. The Necessity 
of a Change in Crop System in 
Western Canada, 15. Effect of 
Alfalfa on the Subsequent Yields 
of Irrigated Field Crops, 131. 
Electroculture, 255. Rotations 
with and without Legumes in Ex¬ 
periments on the Lime Factor for 
Peimanetit Soil Improvement, 256 
Deep versus Shallow Cultivation 
Experiments, ete. 400. Employment 
of Agricultural Machinery in the 
Cultivation of Rice in California, 
49T. 

Methylene Blue Reaction in the 
Diagnosis of Glanders, 518 

Mexico: ** diide and the Exploit¬ 
ation of tlie ** Zapote ” {Achras 
Sapota), 57. Consumption of So¬ 
dium Nitrate, 988. Vanilla Pro¬ 
duction, 1008 Production of Ca¬ 
cao in Tabasco (Mexico), 1009, Pi¬ 
ne-Apple Cultivation, 1224 

Microbiology, Agricultural: Cold Pack¬ 
ed Canned Peas, Studies on tlie 
Heat Resistant Organisms, 207 
The Influence of Light Rays on 
Azotobacter, 269 Studies on the 
Root Nodule Organisms of the 
Leguminous Plants, 270. Research¬ 
es of the Bacteria of certain 
Kitchen Garden Plants, 468 Ef¬ 
fects of Lght Rays on Azotobacter, 
477 - 

Milk: Payment for Milk according 
to Fat Content, 210 Manufac¬ 
ture of Soluble Milk Powder in 
Argentina, 211. The Retention of 
Milk, 312. Studies on Milk, 558, 
1278. Metliod for Detection of 
Normal Milk, 559. Estimation of 
Added Water in Milk Analyses, 
438. A Basis for Distinguishing 
Heated from Unlieated Milk, 560. 
Amounts of Acidity and Coagulation 
in Fresh Milk, 561. Micro organ¬ 
isms Persisting in Milk after Pa¬ 
steurisation; their Rflle in the 


Decomposition of Hydrogen Per¬ 
oxide, 675. Milk-weighing Balance, 
757. Contiibution to the Know¬ 
ledge of the Biochemical and Bio¬ 
logical Qualities of Goat's Milk, 
765. Sudden Physiological Chang¬ 
es in Lactic Ferments due to In¬ 
dividual Divergences, 855 Pasteur¬ 
isation, 1050. The Oxhydtidase 
of Milk, 1170. Studies on Varia¬ 
tions in the Reaction of Freshly 
Drawn Milk, 1279. A Method for 
the Preliminary Detection of Ab¬ 
normal Milk based on the Hydro¬ 
gen-Ion Concentration, 1280 The 
Value of the Reductase Test in 
the Dairy Industry, 1281 Car¬ 
bonic Acid and Carbonates in Cow's 
Milk, 1282 Determination of Wat¬ 
ering and Skimming in the Case 
of Samples of Altered Milk. 1283 
Keeping Quality of Milk, 1284 The 
Alcohol Test as a Means of Deter¬ 
mining the Quality of Milk for 
Condensed I^Iilk Factories, 1286 
The Sbo^ogenes Test as an Index 
of the Contamination of Milk, 1287 
A Pseudo-Lactic Ferment of fre¬ 
quent Occurrence in Milk, “ Glair- 
eous Lactic Streptococcus ", 1288 
Causes and Preventive Treatment 
of Buttons " in Sweetened Con¬ 
densed Milk, 1289. 

MLllel: Chemical Composition, 625. 
Production and Yield per Hectare 
in Czecho-SlovaJda, 1194 

Millet, Italian {Setaria ttahea), 385. 

Milling: Nomenclalure of Flours, 
Starches and Fecula, 201. Varia¬ 
tions in the Composition of Wheat, 
202. Actions of Hydrogen Per¬ 
oxide on Flours, 203. The Danger 
of using Hydrocyanic Acid for 
Disinfecting Flour, 972 

Mimy^ops 298. 

Minlr Cultivation and Distillation 
of Peppermint in Piedmont, 58. 
Water-mint in Sardinia, 632. 
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tha Pulegium, 947. Mint in Alge¬ 
ria, 1122. 

Mitragyna macrophylla, 925. 

Moehnngia laterifioraj 367. 

Mohair, 83. 

“ Moko *' or Vicm Ervilia Flour, 405, 

Moles: Bffect on the Flora of the 
Pastures of Cantal, 51. 

Molinia coerulea, 1247. 

Momordica Charantia, 507. 

Monthrichardia arborescens^ 498. 

Morocco: Forestry Resources of Span¬ 
ish Morocco. 167. Bovine Piro- 
plasmosis, 306, 827. Aphthic Fe¬ 
ver, 307. Stock Breeding in Moroc 
CO, 315. Phosphate Beds 368. 
Bee-keeping, 746. Anthrax of Mo¬ 
roccan Stodr, 828. Milk and But¬ 
ter Competition, 1257. 

Mulberry: Content, 136. 

Muli *’ Melocamia hambiisoides, 498. 

Mullein: In Sardinia, 632. 

Mungo Bean, 263. Composition, 625. 

Mungongo, Ricinodendr<yn Rautaneniu 
498. 

Munguguboya, 498. 

Musa textilis, 1198. 

Musanga SmUhii, 1277. 

Mustard: Chinese Tuberous Mustard 
(Sinapis juncea var. napiformis), 
61. Studies on Mustard Seed and 
Substitutes, 296. 

Myrtle, 148, 632, 733, 947, 1122. 

Nabalvs alba, 367. 

Nan-chu, Dendrocalamus giganieus, 
498. 

Napier Grass, PenniseUtm purptt- 
reum, 1217. 

Napaga bbigervilliensis, 925. 

Nardsstis spp., 361, 1122. 

Nasturtium officinale, 262. 

Natal Grass, Trichqfaena rosea, 922. 

Nattasuriya, Tritonia diversifolia, 383. 

Neem, Azadirachta indiBa, 298. 

Negrara, Vine Stock of the Tr^tino, 
302. 

Nemolin, 406. 


Neopieris mariana, 367. 

Nerium Oleander, 733. 

Netherlands: Phenological Observa¬ 
tion and Studies in Holland, 361. 
Synthetic Nitrogenous-FertiUser In¬ 
dustry, 890. Consumption of So¬ 
dium Nitrate, 988. Sugar Pro¬ 
duction in 1912-13, 1194. 

Nettle: Nettle Meal as Forage, 406. 
Titanium Dicmde Content in the 
Plant and in the Ashes, 599. 

New Zealand: Field Peas for Fat¬ 
tening Lambs, 82. Beetroot Se¬ 
lection 899. Consumption of So¬ 
dium Nitrate, 988. New Zealand 
Waste Timber for Paper Making, 
1233 - 

Nieotiana Tabacum, 392. 

Nigella saliva, 671. 

Niger, Cake, 76. 

Nipa, Nipa fruticans, 637, 9x6. 

Nitrification, see SoU and Soil Mi¬ 
crobiology, Manures, Nitrogenous. 

Northern Bugle-weed, Lycopus uni- 
floras, 367. 

Norway : Agricultural Accounting in 
Norway during 1918 and I9i9» 
194. Organisation of Agricultu¬ 
ral Book-Keeping in Norway, pa- 
ge 795. Synthetic Nitrogenous- 
Fertilisers Industry, 890. Consump¬ 
tion of the Sodium Nitrate, 988. 

Nyssa: N. aquatica, 498. N, multi- 
flora, 733. 

Oak: Artificial Production of Vi¬ 
gorous Trees, 40. Cork-Oak in 
Spanish Morocco, 167. Digesti¬ 
bility CoefELcient in the Leaves, 
Twigs and Small Branches, 526. 
Effects of Late Spring Frosts, 792. 
Researches on the Origin of the 
Oak, 824. 

Oat: Nutritive Value of the Pro¬ 
teins of the Oat, 2. Climatic Con¬ 
trol in Australia, 8. The Value 
of Farmyard Manure on Utah 
Soils, 16. Early Varieties, 45. Cul- 
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tivalion in Tasmaaoia, 122. Dam¬ 
age to Crop by Weather in the 
United States, 124. Yield of the 
Oat Crop in Norway, 194 The 
Amount of tlie Irrigation Water 
giving the Best Results, 254. 
Behaviour of Certain Hybrids of 
Oats at Rampart Station, Ala^a, 
272. Copper Content, 475. Se¬ 
lection in Germany, 478. Distri¬ 
bution of Titanium Dioxide in 
tlie Asbes and in the Plant, 599 
The Improvement by Selection 
in the United States, 611. Notes 
on Cultivat^'on in France, 618. 
The Relation of Certain Nutritive 
Elements to the Composition of 
the Oat Plant, 1099 Experimen¬ 
tal Cultivation of Foreign Oats in 
Italy, nil. Production and Yield 
per Hectare, in Czecho-Slovakia, 
1194 - 

Ochlandm stndula, 498. 

Ochroma, Balsa, 823 

Oil Crops: The Seeds of Prunus hn- 
gantiaca Will and their Oil, 499, 
The Cultivation of Fraxinus chi~ 
mmis in China, 500. Curua Palm 
Oil from Attalea spectabtlis in 
Brazil, 627. Seed Oil Production 
in Egypt, 671. Resistance of Oil 
Seeds to Prolonged Heating, 707 
The Oil of South African Maroola 
Nuts {Sclerocarya caffra)^ 723. Spa¬ 
nish Sauge [Salvia hispamca) as 
an Oil-bearing Plant, 9x3, Fruits 
of Heeria panionlosa in South Africa 
as a Source of Oil, 1222. 

Oils, Various: Coliunc Oil Industry, 
120. Castor-Oil Industry in the 
United States, 205. Research on 
Demon Pips Oil, 206. Apricot 
and Peach Kernel Oils as Possi¬ 
ble Substitutes for AJmond Oil, 
432. Cantaloup Seed Oil, 433. 
Tomato Seed Oil, 434. The Seeds 
of Prunus hrigantiaca Vill. and 
their Oil, 499. Production and 


Utilisation of Maize Oil in the 
United States, 555. The Oil of 
Prickly Pear Seed, 628 Veget¬ 
able Oils in Brazil, 700. Marola 
Nuts [Sclerocarya caffra) Oil, 723. 
Contribution to the Study of Gra¬ 
pe-Pip Oils, 1046. Oil from the 
Feet of Oxen and Sheep, 1173. 

Oldman Saltbush, A triplex nummu* 
laria, 807. 

Olive Tree; Bud Variations, 148. 
Copper Content, 475 Mineral In¬ 
gredients of the Fresh Fruits, 
598. Olive Wood, 733. Pyre¬ 
nees Olive, 978. 

Onion: Copper Content, 475. Cul¬ 
tivation in Dominica, 596. In 
Italy, 633. Storage, 1051. Pro¬ 
duction and Yield per Hectare in 
Czecho-Slovakia, 1194. 

Opw2tia: Optmtia spp. as Green 
Manure, 59. The Prickly Pear 
in Australia, 59 Alcohol from 
the Prickly Pear, 430 The Oil 
of the Prickly Pear Seed, 628. 
Prickly Pear as a Raw Material 
for Industrial Alcoholic Produc¬ 
tion, 764 

Orange: Studies on Grafting in In¬ 
dia, 298 Cultivation of Citrus 
Trees in Tunisia, 395. Copper 
Content, 475. Reduced Addily 
Caused by Certain Sprays, 609. Cul¬ 
tivation in the United States, Por¬ 
to Rico, Rhodesia, India and Cy 
pnis, 1011 See also Citrus. 

Orchis speciabihs, 376. 

Oroxylon indicwn, 383. 

Oryctogalus cuniculus, 408. 

Osmorrhiza longxstylis^ 367. 

Ovagsolan, 840 

Oxycoccus macrocarpon, 367. 

Oxytenanthera spp,T498. 

Oxytropis Lambi^Hj^ 67 

n 

Packing* and Transport of Agricul¬ 
tural Products: Spontaneous Com¬ 
bustion in a Heap of Sacks, 1055.. 
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Pale Wild Sunflower, Helianihus 
gigant&m, 367. 

Palm-Trees, see Various Names. 

Panic Grass, Pamctim spp, 367. 

Pamcum colonttm, 507. 

Pamcum minutiflorus, 816, 1078. 

Pamcum ohscuroms, 498. 

Pamcum Teneriffae, 922. 

Pamcum spp., 367. 

Papaya, 637. 

Paper: Fibre Studies of Philippine 
Dipterocarps, 389. Utilisation of 
“ Pifatto ” in the Manufacturt 
of Paper Pulp, 436. Plants Sug¬ 
gested for the Manufacture of 
Paper in Various Countries, 498 
Paper Pulp Supplies from India, 
948. Hemp Stalks as a Raw Ma¬ 
terial for Paper Manufacture 1121 
New Zealand Waste Timber for 
Paper Pulp, 1233. Utilisation of 
West African Corkwood {Musanga 
Sm%thi%) for the Manufacture of 
Paper Pulp, etc., 1277. 

ParafOns; Prom Vegetable Oil, 1169 

Parashorea Malaanonan, 389. 

Parthemum argentaUmt^ 724. 

Paspalum uotatum, 387. 

Paspalum scrohiculatum, 385. 

Pauk-kwe, Ahutilon tndiciim, 392 

Pauk-pan, Seshania aculeata^ 392. 

Paulownia imperialism 733 
Pax ” Sprayer, 670. 

Peach : Bconomic Situation of Peacli 
Cultivation in the Department of 
Casotia (Naples), 94. Resistance 
to Freezing, 363. Mineral Ingre¬ 
dients in Fresh Fruits, 598. Res¬ 
toration of Peach Trees Growing 
in Open Air, 635. The Oignier 
Peach, Belgium, 636. Preserva¬ 
tion of Fruits^ 857, 858. Utilisa¬ 
tion of Peach Stones, 1275. 

Peanut, See Giqnndnut. 

Pearl Millet {Pennisetum ^^catum)^ 
1116. 

Pear: Ripening of Peats: Changes 
taking Place during the Stages of 


, Development and the Tempera¬ 
ture Effects on Composition, In¬ 
vestigations in the Ripening and 
Storage of Bartlett Pears, 217. 
Copper Content in Pears, 475 
Mineral Ingredients of the Fr^i 
Fruits, 598. Titanium Dioxide 
Content in the Ashes and in the 
Plant, 599. Su^estions for the 
Right Selection of Pear Stocks, 634. 

Peas: Field-Peas for Fattening 

Dambs, 82. Cold Canned Packed 
Peas, 207. Chloropicrin Treat¬ 
ment on Bruchus ptst^ 265. Stu¬ 
dies on the Root Nodule Oig;anisms, 
270. Peas, Copper Content, 475. 
Early Viktoria obtained by Se¬ 
lection in Germany, 478. As a 
Green Manure, 490. Chemical Com¬ 
position, 625. Spontaneous Fer¬ 
mentation, 706. Cross between 
Peas with Coloured Pods and Peas 
with Green Pods, 735. Selection 
in New Zealand, 896. House Sto¬ 
rage, 1051. Production and Yield 
per Hectare in Czecho-Slovakia, 
1194 - 

Peat: Humidity and Pore Space, 
Factors Determining the Adapta¬ 
bility of the Soil to Tillage, 249. 
Peat, 258. 

Pecrn: Nutritive Properties of its 
Nuts, 4. 

Pemnsetnm purpurettmm 532, 1217. 

Pennisetum spicatvm, iiiC> 

Penmsetum fyphoidLtmu 385. 

Penfactne, spp , 38c^ 

Periodograph, 247 

Persia : Agricultural Development, j . 
Goats, 83. 

Peru: Vine Growing and Wine Mak¬ 
ing, 1230. 

Phalaris hulhosa^ in tlie Province of 
Tucumdsi, Aa^entina, 12x5. 

Pharwan, Grema asiatica^ 507. 

Phaseolus ; A Study of the Segrega¬ 
tion of a Quantitative Character, 
of the Phaseolusm 12x0. 
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Fhaseolits aureus Roxburg, 263. 

Fhaseolus spp., 262, 263, 270, 377, 
383. 392, 625, 805. 

Fhiladeiphus coronarius^ 733. 

Philippines: The ** Adlay ** {Co%x 
Lacryma^Jobi var. mayuen), 625. 
Jujube Cultivation, 637. Cotton 
Prospects, 722. Cultivation of Aba- 
baca, 1198. 

Fhoemx dactylifera^ 507. 

Fhragmites communis, “ Bararata ”, 
498. 

Fhyllostachys hetevoclada, 498. 

Fhillyrea variabilis, 733. 

Fhytolacca spp., 67. 

Ficea spp., 472, 498, 733. 

Fieris mariana, 367. 

Pigs: Serum against Swine Fever, 
74. Feeding Pigs with I^upins, 
119. Crosses in Sardinia, 180. 
Pig Feeding and the Cost of Pork 
Production in England, 184. Dis¬ 
temper of tlie Pig, 401. Stephanu- 
rosis of Swine, 402. Feeding and 
Weight of Young Pigs of the 
Earge White Breed in Italy, 419. 
Pig Breeding in the Northern Ter¬ 
ritories of the Gold Coast, 532. 
Maize By-Product for Feeding 
Swine, 542. French Fish-Meal as 
a Pig Food, 543. Feeding Tests 
with Pigs, using ” Pig Meal” 
and ” Pig Compo ” in Australia, 

544. Experiment on Grazing Preg¬ 
nant Sows on Irrigated Meadows 
(” Riesdgrasweiden ”) in Germany, 

545. Breeding in the Marches, 
Italy, 658. Effect of Age of Pigs 
on the Rate and Economy of 
Gains, 659. Studies made in the 
United States concerning Varia¬ 
tions in Eengthof Gestation Per¬ 
iod and Other Factors with Spe¬ 
cial Reference to the Birth Weight 
of Pigs, 744, A Study of the 
Present Condition of Breeding in 
Italy, 842. Breeding in Eatium, 
-PSQ* Sorghum for the Intensive 


Feeding of Pligs, 1033 The Mar¬ 
seilles Breed of Pig, 1148. Bree¬ 
ding on the Hills of Piedmont, 
IT49. German Experiments made 
on Feeding Pigs with Rations Con¬ 
taining Earge Quantities of Fish 
Meal, 1150. Breeding in the Co¬ 
lony of Eritrea, 1258. Some 
Feeding Tests with Pigs in Austra¬ 
lia, 1259. Experiments in ” Hog¬ 
ging off ” on a Mixture of Maize 
and Soya in Indiana (United Sta¬ 
tes), 1260. Wild Manihot as a Pig 
Food in Brazil, 1261. 

Pike San, Crotalaria juncea, 392. 

Pila sinh, Taphrosia purpurea, 383, 

Fimenta oflictnahs, 733. 

Pine: Direct Correlation between the 
Breadth of the Annual Rings of 
Pinus ponderosa and the Rainfall, 
247 Diodsm and Sexual Dimor¬ 
phism of P. montana and P. syl- 
vestris , 259. Effect of Eate Spring 
Frost on Pines, 472. 

Pineapple: For Preserves, 637, Pro¬ 
blems in Florida and the Im¬ 
provement of Pineapple Growing 
in Mexico, 1224. 

Pine Barren Cyperus, Cyperus spp, 
367 - 

Pine Barren Goldenrod, Solidago 
fistulosa, 367. 

Pine Nuts, 4. 

Pink Bearded Orchid, Fogonia ophio- 
glossoides, 366. 

Finns montana subsp. uncinata, Hook 
Pine, 259. 

Finns spp., 63, 170, 247, 259, 
472, 733» 792, 1122, 1233, and 
see Hue. 

Fiper nigrum, 392. 

Firoplasma spp., gee Hygiene of 
Eive Stock. 

Pitch Hne, Fin%s <^gida^ 367. 

Pistacio,^''see Groundnut. 

Hantain Seed Eliminator, 669. 

plant Breeding: Devdopment of Awn¬ 
less and Hooded Varieties of Bar- 
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ley in the United States, 27. Stu¬ 
dies on Self-Sterility, 29. Gene¬ 
tics of Rust Resistance in Crosses 
of Varieties of TriUcum vulgare 
with Varieties of T. dicoccum 
from the Mendelian Standpoint, 
30. Occurrence of Fixed Inter¬ 
mediate Hordeum tniermedtum Hax- 
toni in Crosses between H vul¬ 
gare pallidum and H. dvsiichon 
palmella, 33. The Inequality of 
Reciprocal Maize Crosses, 34. On 
the Hybrid Fuchlaena Maize for 
Forage Purposes, 35. Contribu¬ 
tion to the Technique of the Se¬ 
lection of the Brassica Varieties, 
36. Crosses between Varieties of 
Brassica^ 37. On the Edhtaviour 
of the Hybrids, Raphanus Rapha- 
nistrum X sativus^ 38. Studies 
on the Transmission of Character 
in Certain Cucurbitaceae Hybrids, 

39. The Artificial Production of 
Vigorous Trees by Hybridisation, 

40. New Varieties of Wheat 
obtained by Hybridisation in Au¬ 
stralia, 42. The Inheritance of 
Glume Uength and Grain Length 
in a Wheat Cross, 43. Some Su¬ 
perior Varieties of Sweditii Bar¬ 
ley obtained by Line Selection 
or by Hybridisation, 114. In¬ 
heritance in Barley: The Late¬ 
ral Florets and the RachitLa, 145. 
The Inheritance of an Abnormal 
Haulm Tipe in Potatoes, 146. 
Hybridisation Trials with Certain 
Lines of Deli Tobacco, at Me¬ 
dan, Sumatra, 147. Bud Varia¬ 
tions of Cultivated Trees and 
Shrubs as the Cause of the Deterio¬ 
ration of Fruit-Tree Varieties, 148, 
The Work of Ike Central Station of 
Genetics (Bxpsriment Station for 
the Improvement of A^culturol 
Plants) at Gembloux, Belgium, 
271. Behaviour of Certain Hy¬ 
brids of Oats and Spring Wheat at 


Rampart Station, Alaska, 272, 
Improvement by Selection of Yel¬ 
low Flint Maize in Mauritius, 273. 
Inheritance of Characters result¬ 
ing from a Natural Cross between 
two Varieties of Dohchos Ldblabi 
274. Kumpta" Cotton and its 
Improvements in India by Se¬ 
lection and by Crossing combined 
with Selection, 275. Contribution 
to the Knowledge, of the Pheno¬ 
mena of Self-FertiUsation and Cross- 
Fertilisation in Brassica Napus L. 
var oleifera, Moench , 276. Cros¬ 
ses between Cultivated Strawberry 
Varieties and Wild Varieties in 
Alaska to obtain Commercial Ber¬ 
ries, 277 Results of Crossing 
the Raspberry Cuthbert with Sal- 
monberry Ruhus spectabilis in Alas¬ 
ka, 278. Note on the Inheritance 
of Rust Resistance in Oats, 376. 
Inheritance of Resistance to An- 
thracnose. Mosaic Disease and Rot 
Rot of Feans {Phaseolus vulgaris) 
in the Plant Breeding Department, 
Comdll University, New York, 
U. S, 377. Inheritance of Cer¬ 
tain Characters in the Cowpea 
(Vigna sinensis), 378 Inheritance 
in Ricimis communis^ 379 Study 
of the Fi and Fg of a Hybrid Re¬ 
sulting from a Natural Cross be¬ 
tween the Wliite Headed Cabbage 
and the Green Pinnate Cabbage, 
380. A Graft Cliimera in the Ap¬ 
ple in the United States, 381. 
The Pbytotechiiical Station at 
Mahndorf, Germany: the Most 
Important Results obtained and 
the Organisation of the Work 
especially as regards the Registra¬ 
tion of Observations, 478 Inher¬ 
itance cpf Resistance to Bunt or 
Stinking Smut of Wheat in the 
United States, 479, Studies on 
the Factors and Qrcumstances de¬ 
termining the Success or Failure 
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of Crosses between Wheat and 
Rye, 480. A Brachytic Variation 
in Maize and its Agricultural Va¬ 
lue for Dry Land Cultivation in 
the United States, 481. Heri¬ 
table Characters of Maize, Adher¬ 
ence of Leaves, Bracts and Inflo¬ 
rescences, 482. Behaviour of Hy¬ 
brids Fj of Medicago sahva X 
Medicago falcata, in the United 
States, 483. A Vetch Plant with 
Lentil-Shaped Seeds in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, 484. Experiments in Self- 
PoUinating and Cross-PolHnating 
Hevea hras%liens\% in the Dutch 
Indies, 485. The “ Herald New 
Variety of Prune in America ori¬ 
ginating probably from Pruwus 
Munsoniana b> Mutation, 486. 
Line Selection of Wheat at the 
Phytotechnological Station “ La 
Mondoa Madrid, 610. The Im¬ 
provement of Wheat and Oats by 
Selection, and by Crossing Com¬ 
bined with Selection in the Unit¬ 
ed States, 6xt, The Improvement 
of Barley by Pure Line Breed¬ 
ing, and Crossing combined with 
Selection, in Minnesota, United 
States, 612. A New Means of 
obtaining Types of Maize with a 
High Gluten Content, 613, The 
Explanation 01 Heterosis in Maize, 
614, The Improvement of To¬ 
bacco by Hybridisation and Selec¬ 
tion in Sumatra, 615. Heating 
of Seeds as an Aid to Selection, 
707. Improvement of Certain Cul¬ 
tivated Tropical Plants by Selec¬ 
tion at the Phytotechnical Station 
of Porto-Rico, 710. Characteristic 
of Norwegian Spring Wheats com¬ 
pared witli those of Other Exotic 
Wheats, and their Improvement 
by Means of Selection, 711. The 
Number and Behaviour of the 
Chromosomes in Certain Wheat 
Hybrids, 712. Possibility of Eli¬ 


minating Certain Abnormalities in 
Maize by Imbreeding, 713. Se¬ 
lected August Maize from Pia¬ 
cenza, 7x4. Cross between Peas 
with Coloured Pods and Peas 
with Green Pods, 715 BuHa~ 

recastrum NabonTiandt, a New Palm 
obtained by Crossing Buha ca- 
pitata var. pulposa Beccari with 
Arecastrum Romanzoffianum aus 
trale Beccari, 716. Commencement 
of Work at the New Plant Breeding 
Station at Aberystwyth (Wales), 
808. On a Probable Case of Com¬ 
plete Repulsion of Two Factors 
in a Di-Hybrid, 809. Mass and 
Pure-line Selection to obtain Types 
of Noe Wheat Resistant to Brown 
Smut in Italy, 810. Transmission 
of the Abnormal Character “ Zig- 
Zag " Culm in Maize, 811. Genetic 
Analysis of the Descendants of a 
Cross between the Prague Climb¬ 
ing Kidney Bean and the Dwarf 
Kidney Bean, 812. Contribution 
to the Selection of Flax by Pure 
Lines in Hungary, 813. “ 830 C 
Katharine a New Type of Whor¬ 
tleberry obtained by Hybridisation 
in the United States, 814 The 
Necessity of Establishing a Plant 
Breeding Station in the Argentine 
for the Application of Genetics to 
Agriculture, 895 Plant Breeding 
at the Central Development Farm, 
Weraroa (New Zealand), 896. Inher¬ 
itance of Length of Intemode in 
the Rachis of Barley, 897, Ob¬ 
servation and Researches on the 
Sugar Beet, 898. White Sugar 
Mangold Selection at the Rua- 
kura Farm of Instruction, New 
Zealand, 899. «St\^dy of Bud Varia¬ 
tions in* the Eureka Lemon with 
a View'to Gtrus Fruit Improve¬ 
ment in California, 900. Bud Va¬ 
riations in the Lisbon Lemon and 
their Importance from the Propa- 
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gation Standpoint, 901. Qiarac- 
ter and IJroductivity of Stalrag, a 
New Kind of Rye obtained at 
Svalof by Sdection from the 
Stjemrag, 992. Experiments in 
Crossing Different Species of Bar¬ 
ley in the United States, 993- 
The Transmission of the Charac¬ 
ter " Re^tance to Heterodeta 
schachtii ** in Barley, 994. Shrunk¬ 
en Endosperm and the Relation 
of this Character to the Factors 
Determining the Structure and 
Colour of the Endosperm, 995 • 
Potato Improvement by Hill Se¬ 
lection in U. S. A., 996. Auto¬ 
fertility, Autosterility and Par- 
thenocarpy in Certain Varieties 
of Fruit, 997. The Intensity of 
the Green Colour as a New Factor 
to be taken into Account in Wheat 
Sdlection, iioi. Concerning the 
Inheritance of Green and Yellow 
Pigments in Maize Seedlings and 
the Interesting Phenomena of 
" Linkage " and '' Crossing Over 

1102. Sterile Male Anthers of 
Maize as Heritable Characteristics, 

1103. Studies in the Heredity 
of the Colour of Rice Glumes, 

1104. Utility of further Selec¬ 
tion with a View to the Improve¬ 
ment of the Cotton Variety “ Pi¬ 
ma in the United States, 1105. 
Experiments on Flax Hybrids, 
1106. The Selection of Hevea 
hrasiliensis in the Dutch East 
Indies, 1108, Association of Cha¬ 
racters of Flax Varieties Selec¬ 
ted at Verri^res, France, 1120. 
Organisation and Development of 
the “La EstfLnzuda” Phytotech 
nical Institute (yrugua;^) for Na¬ 
tional Seed Production and Wheat 
Sdtection, 1207. Sterility in Wheat 
Hybrids, 1208. White Sheath, a 
Transmissible Character of Maize, 
1209 A Study of the Segrega¬ 


tion of a Quantitative Character 
in a Cross between a Pure Line of 
Phaseolus and a Mutant from it, 
1210. 

Plough; The Excelsior Motor Plough, 
iQo. Mechanical Ploughing, 424. Re¬ 
gulating Double Brabant Plou^, 
667. Operating the Tractor Plou^, 
751. The “Ma^dl Junior*’ Mo¬ 
tor Plough, 1158. 

Plum: Soil Ingredients in Fresh 
Fruits, 598. “ Prunier des Alpes *^ 
{Pnmus hngantiaca) 499. Prunus 
vnelanocarpa^ ^^7,. Herald ’* aNew 
Variety of Prime in America (Prw- 
ims Munsomana), 486. Experi¬ 
ments in Crossing Different Va¬ 
rieties of the Genus Prunus in 
Italy, loio. Motor Ploughing in 
Cyrenaica, 1039 Enterprises for 
Mechanical Ploughing in France, 
1156 Production in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, 1194 ♦ 

Plumcot, Hybrid of the Japanese 
Plum and Apricot, loio. 

Poa pratensis, 319, 881. 

Podocarptts spicatus, 498. 

Podophyllum peltaium, 367. 

Pogoma ophwglossiodes, 367. 

Polygala spp., 367. 

Pomegranate, Cultivation in India„ 
507 - 

Pomelo, lOXl. 

Pongamm glabra^ 383. 

Poplar: Artificial Production of Vi¬ 
gorous Trees, 40, Black Poplar, 
Populus nigra, 526. 

Poppy: For Opium, 1. Poppy vSeed 
Cake, 76, Selection Works in 
Germany, 478. Cultivation in 
^ 7 ^* Production and Yield 
per Hectare in Czecho-Slovakia, 

1194. • 

Populus spp., 40, 367, 389, 472, 
498, 526. 

Porto Rico: Cultivation of Coco Nut 
Palm, 912. Cultivation of Gtrus 
Fruits, ion. 
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Portugal: The Direct Hybrid Bearer 
** 4401 de Couderc 165. Sodium 
Nitrate Consumption, 988. 

Potash, see Manures, Potassic. 

Potassium Chloride, see Manures, 
Potassic. 

Potassium Nitrate, see Manures, Po¬ 
tassic. 

Potassium Sulphate, see Manures, 
Potassic. 

Potato: Antiscorbutic Properties, 3, 
242. Effects on Potato Crop 
of Climatic Factors in Australia, 
8. The Value of Farmyard Ma¬ 
nure in the Utah Soils, 16. De¬ 
crease in the Potato Crop due to 
the Unfavourable Weather Con¬ 
ditions in the United States, 124. 
Researches upon Grafts of Solanum 
spp., 142. The Inheritance of an 
Abnormal Haulm Type, 146. Modi¬ 
fications in the Usual Form of 
Cultivation, 154. Protection from 
Cold in Transit, 220. Amoimt 
of Watering giving the Best Re¬ 
sults, 254. Selection at Gembloux, 
Belgium, 271. Irrigation of Po¬ 
tatoes, in Oregon, U. S, 287. 
Composition of Tuber, Skins and 
Sprouts of Three Varieties of Po¬ 
tatoes, 372. Copper Content, 465 
The Infiueiice of Size and Character 
of Seed on the Yield of Potatoes 
492. Amount of Titanium Di¬ 
oxide in the Ashes and in the 
Plant, 599 Selection in Porto 
Rico, 710, Potatoes, for Alcohol 
Manufacture, 764. Treatment of 
Potato Sets and Arguments for 
and against Cutting and Planting 
Whole, 905. Potato Improvement 
by Hill Selection in U S. A., 996. 
Utilisation as Stock Feed, Source 
of Alcohol, Manufacture of Dehy- 
' drated and Dried Pressed Pota¬ 
toes, Flour and Starch, 1047. 
Storing, 1051. Freezing Injury 
to Potatoes when Undercooled, 


1052. Cultivation in Czecho-Slova- 
kia, 1194. 

Poultry: Precaution to be taken in 
Natural Incubation, 84. Cost of 
Feeding Pullets up to the Age 
of Six Months Old, 85. Report 
on tlie Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and 
Eighth Victorian Egg-laying Com¬ 
petitions 1915-1919, a New 

Brazilian Breed of Fowl: the " Mu- 
sica ”, 186. Poultry Keeping in 
Fruit Plantations, in England, 
325. Comparison of some Poultry 
Breeds in the United States, 326. 
The Prophylaxis of Poultry Disea¬ 
ses, 404. In Gold Coast 532. Expe¬ 
riments on the Feeding of Hens 
with Rations without Grain, in Ger¬ 
many, 420. Notes on the Poultry 
Sto(± in Belgium, 940. The Sicilian 
Breed of Fowl, 941. Uamona, a 
New American Breed of Poultry, 
942. Respective Values of Green 
Feeds as a Preventive of intesti 
nal Disorders, 1034. Davainea spp., 
Fowl Parasites in the District of 
Granada, Spain, 1x34. Notes on 
some Bird Parasites, 1239. Avian 
Tubercolosis, 1240. Present Po¬ 
sition of Tuberculosis, 1246. Va¬ 
riation in Fecundity of Domestic 
Fowls in Relation to the Number 
of Oocytes in the Ovary, 1243. 
Scheme to Improve the Utility of 
Poultry Stock in England, 1262. 
Capons Versus Cockerels for the 
Market in the United States, 1263. 
The Effect of Electric Lighting 
and Climate on Egg Production 
in Canada, 1264 

Preservation of Agricultural Produce: 
Ripening and SteStage of Bartlett 
Pears, 217. ]^ect of Temperature 
on the R.esistance to Wounding of 
Certain' Small Fruits and Cher¬ 
ries, 218. Preservation of Cut 
Flowers by Refrigeration, 159. 
Changes Taking Place in the Tern- 
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pering of Wheat, 431. The Latest 
Results of the Enquiry into the 
Spontaneous Combustion of Hay, 
440. Preservation of Canvas Sacks 
Intended for the Reception of 
Products used in Agriculture, 441. 
The Storage and Curing of Mandarin 
Oranges at the Batangas Commer¬ 
cial Citrus Station, Philippines, 
676. Cold Storage of Fruits Li¬ 
able to Deterioration, 677. The 
Cold Storage of Fruit, 857. Ob¬ 
servations on the Evaporation and 
Ddiydradation of Fruits and Me¬ 
thods employed in CaHfomia, 858. 
Storage of Vegetables, 1051. Freez¬ 
ing Injury to Potatoes when Un¬ 
dercooled, 1052. Storing Sweet 
Potatoes in Trinidad, 1053. Some 
Changes in Florida Grapefruit in 
Comparison between Sun-Drying 
and Stack-Drying of Fruits, 953. 
Storage, 1034. The Separation of 
Sound Beans from those Attacked 
by Bean Weevil {Acanthoscelides 
ohiectus)^ 1292. 

Preserved Foods: Cold Packed Can¬ 
ned Peas, Studies on their Heat 
Resistant Organisms, 207. The 
White Cherry Ind^str5^ 208. Pre¬ 
served Tomatoes, 434, Preserva¬ 
tion of Tropical Fruits, 637. 

Prickly Pear, see Opiintia. 

Privet, Abdromeda, Xohsma hguS” 
. irma^ 367. 

Procyon Cotton, 846. 

Prosopis spp., 720, 733. 

Prothogonimus intercalandiis^ 1024. 

Prwms brigantiaca, 499. 

Pseitdomonas caudatus, 252. 

Pseudomonas fluorescens, 252. 

Pseudotsuga Douglasii^ 733. 

Pseitdotsuga taxifyliok, 170, 472. 

Psidium Guajava^ 507, 63^. 

Pteris aquilina (=. PUridxum latiu” 
sculum), 67, 367, 910. 

Puelia spp., 910, 

Pueraria Thunbergiana^ 136. 


Pulse Crops: Studies on the Root 
Nodule Organisms of the Legumi¬ 
nous Plants, at the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, 270. 
The Nature and Extraction of a 
Substance that Generates Hydro¬ 
gen Sulphide in the Seeds of Cer¬ 
tain Papilionaceae, 1098. Cultiva¬ 
tion of Dolic" in the Open 
Fidds, 1113. Production and Yield 
per Hectare in Czecbo-Slovakia, 
1194 - 

Pumpkin, Crosses, 39. Copper Con¬ 
tent, 475. 

Punica Granafum, 507. 

Purdue Calf Meal, 319. 

Pynts spp., 148, 262, 298, 634; see 
also Pear and Apple, 

Quassia AMARA, 733. 

Quebracho, 630. 

Quercus spp., 326, 732, 733, 792, 
887. See Oak. 

Quipo, CavamUesia, 823. 

Rabbits: Dermatoryctic Mange, 313. 
Spontaneous I^obacillosis in Rab¬ 
bits, 403. Heredity in Rabbits. 
408. Effect of Excessive Use of 
Male Rabbits in Breeding, 409. 
The Chinchilla Rabbit, 845. Causes 
of Encephalytis etc. in Rabbits, 
1023. 

Radioactivity Experiments in i^pain, 
1093. 

Radi^: Sdection, 38, 475. 

Ragi, Eleusine coracanan 383. 

Ragwort [Senecio Jacobaea), 67. 

Ranunmlis spp., 67. 

Rape: As a Green Mauure, 490, See 
also Colza. 

' Raphanm Raphanistfum and R. $a- 
tivus^ 2&Z. Raphanus spp., 38. 

Raphia, 672. 

Raspberry: Damage to the Crop by 
Weather in the United States, 
124. Results of Crossing the Rasp¬ 
berry Cuthbert with Sahnonl^erry 
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Rithus spectahilis in Alaska, 278. 
Cultivation at High Altitudes, 506. 
Ravenala madagascariensis, 49S. 

Red Baneberry, Actaa rubra^ 367 
Red Berried Saltbush, Chenopaduttn 
trimigiilare, 807. 

Refrigeration : See Freezing 
Reshini, Citrus Avrantium^ zgH 
Retama Bovbk 1122 
Rhagodia spp, 807. 

Rhammts Frangula, 733 
RJiododendrovi molle, 159 
Rhus spp , 67, 914, 950, 97*5 
Ribes viscosissimum^ 472. 

Rice : Respiration of Rice Faddy imd 
Milled Rice, 24. Decrease in the 
Yield due to TTnfavourable Action 
of Climatic Conditions in the 
ITnitcd States, 124. The Growth of 
Rice £is Related to Proportions of 
FertiHvSer Salts added to Soil Cul¬ 
tures. 152. Action of Chloropi- 
crin on Germinativc Power of 
Seed, 265. The Green Manuring 
of Rice h'ields, 286. Use of Sour 
Clover (Melilotus ifidica) as a Rice 
Rotation Crop, 288 Green Manu¬ 
res and Paddy Cultivation in Cey¬ 
lon, 383 Experiments in Mauri¬ 
tius, 384. Paddy on Sugar Estates, 
385, Hulled Rice Copper Content, 
475. Employment of Agricultural 
Macliinery in the Cultivation in 
Oilif otiiia, 4<) i Cultivation in Cey¬ 

lon ()22. Mecluinical Cultivation 
f)2 3. Mecluinical Sowing and Weed¬ 
ing by the Cabrini-Mocchi Method, 
624. Chemical Composition, O25 
Rice Irrigation Measurements and 
Experiments in Sacramento Valley, 
California, I9i4-r9i9, 815. Wea¬ 
ther Bureau Activities in California 
as Applied to tlic Rice Production, 
979 Cultivation in -Brazil, 59^, 
1078. Studies in the Heredity 
of the Coloiu: of Rice Oliunes, 
1104. The Transplanting of Rice, 
and the Production of Seed Rice 


in Italy, 1113. Preliminary Clas¬ 
sification of the Wild Rices of tlu 
Central Provinces and Behar, In¬ 
dia, 12 r4 

Richweed, Colhnsoma cauadeiisi^^ 3O7. 
Ricinus communis. See Castor Bean 
Ricmodendron Rautaneniu “ Mun- 
gongo ”, 498 
” Rifatto, 436 

Rohiiua Psettdacacia„ 526, 706, 734, 
746, 884 

„ Robustine ”, 40C 
Rosa virginlana, 367 
Rose: Trees kept at Low Temperatures 
159. Essence, 632, 733 Otto of 
Roses, 947. Rosa spp, 1112 
Roseiufirv, 632, 947. 1112 
Rubber: The Rubber Plant of the 
Mexican Desert, 724 The Effect 
of the Age of the Trees on the 
Quality of the Rubber, 725 Pos¬ 
sibility of Growing Eucommia uU 
nundes in Italy, 820. General Sur¬ 
vey of Rubber Situation in 1921 
roo5 See also Hevea. etc 
Rubus^ 278, 36T. 

Rumania: Sodium Nitrate Consump¬ 
tion, 988. 

Rumex Acetosa, 507. 

Rural Economics: Organisation of 
Agricultural Book-Keeping in Nor¬ 
way, page 795. Cost of Cultivation 
of the Artichoke in the Roman Ma- 
remma, Italy, bo. Comparative 
Cost of the Different Rations in 
Wintering Steers, 81 Cost of Feed¬ 
ing Pullets up to the Age of Six 
Iklonths Old, 85, The Wheat Crop 
in Great Britain, 92, 1921. Eco¬ 
nomic Situation of Peach Cul¬ 
tivation in the Department of 
Casoria (Naples), 94. I'he Cost 
of Vine and Grapes to tlie Grow¬ 
ers of Asti ^Piedmont, Italy), 
95. Cost of Pork Production in 
England, 184. Agricultural Account¬ 
ing in Norway during 1918 and 1919, 
194 The Cost Price of Vlieat 
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in the R^on of Toulouse and 
the Pyrenees, France, 195. Pay¬ 
ment for Milk according to its 
Fat Content, 210. Cost of Thresh¬ 
ing in France, 333, 550. Cost of 
Producing Apples in P'ive Coun¬ 
ties in Western New York, 1910-15, 
334. The Reproduction of the 
Results of Raising I/ive Stock in 
the Accounting Status of the Farm, 
427. Some Facts and Figures re¬ 
garding Banana Cultivation in In¬ 
dia, 509. An Bconomical and Ra¬ 
tional System of Supports for Nur¬ 
series of American Vines, 511. 
Studies on the Bconomic Valuation 
of Fodder, 551. Probable Profits 
from the Cultivation on the Banana 
in India, 552. The Importance 
of the Stock Reared on Large Esta¬ 
tes as a Source of National Food 
Supply in Germany, 553. Methods 
of Fixing the Price of ]Milk, 554. 
Agricultural Book-Keeping in Nor¬ 
way, page 795. Cost of IMilk Pro¬ 
duction in Some States of tlie North 
American Union, 75c) Resear¬ 
ches into the Returns of Swiss 
Agriculture during the Years 1918- 
1919 and IQ19-1920, Part I, 853. 
Respective Cost of Production of 
Green Forage and Silage Crops 
in Nebraska, 1026. Agricultural 
Costs and Sale Prices in Belgium 
before and after the War, 1163. 
Cost of Production of Wheat in a 
Commune in Romagna (Italy) dur¬ 
ing the Agricultural Year 1919-1920. 
1164. The Farms in Quebec, Ca¬ 
nada, their Yields and Methods 
Administration, 1271. 

Russia: The Synijietic Nitrogenous- 
Fertilisers Industry, 890. Sodium 
Nitrate ConsumptiofiL, 988. Sugar 
Production, in 1912-13, 1194. 

Rnta, 947, 1122. 

Rye : Nutritive Value of the Proteins 
of Kernels, 2. Yield in 1918-1919 


in Norway, 194. Copper Content, 
475. Selection Works at Mahndorf, 
Germany, 478. Crosses between 
Wheat and Rye, 480. Character 
and Productivity of Stalrag, a 
New Kind of Rye ob+ained at 
Svalof by Selection from tlie Stjem- 
rag, 992. Production and Yield 
per Hectare in Czecho-Slov£dda,T 194. 

Rye-Grass, 50. 

Sabai Grass, Ischaemum avgiisH- 
folium, 498. 

Saccharomyces spp„ 197, 208, 430, 
672, 854, 1168. 

Sacchamm hiflonm, 495. 

Saccharum spo^itaimm, 158. 

Saccocalyx spp., 1122. 

Sadhaco, 406. 

Saffron: Cultivation in Macedonia, 
918. 

Sagma procumbens, 367. 

Salgam {Brassica Napus oleifeta), 676. 

Sallow, Salix Caprea, 526. 

Salmon, 87, 1152, 1153. 

Salmon Gum, Eucalyptus salmonoph- 
loia, 121. 

Salsify: Copper Content, 475. House 
Storing, 1051. 

Salvia spp., 361, 913, 1122. 

Samhucus spp., 472. 

Sanbur [Cenchrus tribuloides), 67. 

Smdoncum KoetjapCt 637. 

Sang Mau Bung, Harphieldia Irva, 53. 

Sanguvnaria canadensis, 67. 

Sanguisorha canadensis^ ^67. 

Sann Hemp, Crotalana jznicea, 270, 

383. 302. 

Sajitol, Sandoruum Koctjape, (>37. 

" Sapodilla " Achras Sapoia, 57, 298, 
631. 

Saponaria spp., 67. 

Sarcoptes rmitans and S. avium, 311. 

Satiana, 498! 

Satweia, 1122. 

Sawdust in the Manufacture of Al¬ 
cohol, 764. 

Schizdstachium lumampao, 498. 
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ScU'kotmm Clavus, 67. 

Scrophitlarta fnanlandica, 367. 

Sc‘0<ls: The Electrification of Seeds 
by the Wolfryn Process, 41, 255. 
The Wheats at the Paris Seed 
Testing Station, 43. Metliods for 
DifTerentiating between the Seed 
of Mangolds and Sugar-Beets, 149. 
Action of Chloropicrin on the Ger¬ 
mination Power of Seed, 265. Red 
Qover Seed Situation in the Unit¬ 
ed States, 27c) A New Process 
of Seed Preparation in Canada, 
2S0 New Society for the Produc¬ 
tion of Selected Seeds hi Zaga- 
bria (Yugo-Slavia), 487 Seed Ser¬ 
vice in Brazil, 700. Heating of 
Seeds as an Aid to Selection, 707. 
Suitable Viurieties of Barley and 
Wlieat to Cultivate in Ireland, 
S81. The International Congress 
for the Control of Seeds at Co¬ 
penhagen, Denniaik, Jime b-ii, 
192T, 883. Commercial Production 
of Seed according to tlie Swedish 
Improved Method, and tlie Progress 
.dready made in Canada and New 
Soutli Wales, 1109. Sugar Beet 
Seed Growing in the Roclsgr Moimt- 
ciins States, 12 rr 

Sciiecio Jacohaca, 07. 

Sequoia, 247, 733, roj'j. 

Serbia : Goats, 83. Sodium Nitrate 
Consumplion, t^88 

Sc'riculture Japanese Bivoltines in 
Italy, 188 Cultivation of Jvri Silk- 
wonus, 18<) J^xpeiimenlsin Biced¬ 
ing Bivoltiiie Silkworms in Brianza, 
Italy, 327. The Hemipteron Ly- 
rvncoris camp,\sfns, a New Parasite 
Silkworm recorded in Italy, 421. 
Sericulture in Brazil, 700 Experi¬ 
ments in Breeding and Feeding 
Silkworms in Prussia, 749. Action 
of Concentrated Sulphuric Acid on 
the Eggs of Bowbyx mori, 750. 
The Sericultural Institute at Por- 
tici and its Work, 843. “ Muscar- 


(line ” {BoUytis Bassiana) a Di¬ 
sease attacking Silkworms and O- 
thcr Insects, 844 Results of the 
1910-1920 Season of Silkworm 
Egg-Breeding in France, T036. Cros¬ 
sing Pure Breed of Silkworms in 
Relation to Modem Theories of 
Hybridisation and Heredity, 1037. 
Silkworm Mounting on Broom, 
1038. Silk Producing Insects of 
the Republic of Salvador: Euton 
ckyiJtera pstdzt and Rothschtldta 
joitilh , 1266 The Influence of the 
Incubation Temperature upon the 
Retention of the Bivoltin Character, 
1267 

Sesamum. Density, Protein and 
Crushing of Cake, 76 Oil Extrac¬ 
tion, 671, 1137. 

Sesheinia spp , 392. 

S^taiia itaJica, 383 Setaim spp., 
67 

Shad. 1115 

Sheep: Field-Peas for Fattening 
Lambs, 82 Tlie Dipping of Sheep, 
174 Crosses in Sardinia, 180. 
Winter Feed for Ewes, 183 Tests 
in Winter Feeding for Lambs, in 
New Zealand, 324 Breeding in 
Germany after the War, 417. 
Breeding and the Skin Trade in Bra¬ 
zil, 418, Treatment of Sheep Scab 
by vSulphur Dioxide Gas, 524. 
Breeding in the Northern Terri- 
toiies of the Gold Coast, 532 
On the Extension and Improvement 
of Sheep Breeding in Algeria, 541. 
Plant Food Ricli in Protein Replace 
ed by a Digestible Form of Animal 
Epithelial Products in Ration Fed 
for Wool-Producing Sheep , Expe¬ 
riments carried out in Germany, 
656 Sheep in French West Afri¬ 
ca, 7j|.i. Tlie Effect Produced 
upon-TSheep’s Wool by Adding 
" Ovagsolan ”, a Digestible Pre¬ 
paration of Decomposed Horn 
to Rations poor in Protein. Ex- 
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perimentsin Germany, 840. Fat¬ 
tening I/ambs mth. and without 
Shelter (Shelter Versus Open I/ot), 
Purulent Epizootic .j^ididymitis in 
Rams, 1020. German Experiments 
on the Value of Urea in the Feeding 
of Sheep and other Ruminants, 
1147 - 

Sheep liaurel, Kdlmia angustifolia, 

367. 

Shorea spp., 389. 

Showy Orchid, Orchis sl?ectabilis, 367. 
Shrubby Bittersweet, Celastrus scan'- 
dens^ 367. 

Siam: Cattle of, 1144. 

Silage: Influence of Fermentation on 
the Starch Content of Experimen¬ 
tal Silage, 21 6,471, 1026, 1047. 
Maize Stover Silage versus Maize 
Silage, 415. Nitrogen and other 
losses during the Ensiling of Maize, 
952. Cost of Silage Crops in Nebra¬ 
ska, U. S., 1026. 

Sil&iie steUata, 367. 

Silver Blade Fox, 736. 

Sinapis alfea, S. arvemis and S. nigra, 
262, 671. 

Sinapis juncea var. napiformis, 6t. 
Sisymbrium Alliaria and S. officinale, 
262. 

Slum cicutaefolium, 67. 

Skunk, 846. 

Skunk Cabbage [Syniplocarpus foe- 
tidus), 67. 

Slender Nettle [Urtica gracilis), 67. 
Slender Wild Rj’e, Elymus striatus, 

367. 

Small Bedstraw, Galium trifidum, 367. 
Small Geraidia, Agahnis paupercula, 

367. 

Smilacina stellata, 367. 

Smilax sp., 1122, ^ 

Snakeroot (Eupatorium ageratoides), 
67. • • 

Sneezewort {Helenium auiumitgle), 67. 
Soatto, 743, 

Sodium Nitrate, see Manures, Nitro¬ 
genous. 


Soil: The Spring Awakening of Ar¬ 
able land, Ti. The Phosphoric Acid 
in Sandy Humiferous Soils and in 
their Solutions, 12. Copper in the 
Soil, T 3. Experiments on Soil Eva¬ 
poration in Germany, 1 27. Cause of 
lime-induced Chlorosis and Avail¬ 
ability of Iron in the Soil, 12S. The 
Ehrenberg law on the Relation be¬ 
tween Potash and lime, 130. Hu¬ 
midity and Pore Space, Factors 
Determining the Adaptability of the 
Soil to Tillage, 249. The Moisture 
Equivalent in Relation to tlie Me¬ 
chanical Analysis of Soil, 250. Ivf- 
fect of Oxidation of Sulphur in 
Soil on the Solubility of Rock Phrxs- 
phatc and on Nitrificalioii, 251 
Ammonification of Manure in S<ul, 
252. Soil Reaction as AppHed to 
Agriculture, 366. Plant Distri¬ 
bution around Salt Marshes in Re¬ 
lation to Soil Acidity, 367. A New 
classification of the Soil Moisture, 
597. Soil Ingredients withdrawn by 
Various Fruits, 598. Distribution 
of Titanium in Soils, 599. Com))a- 
rative Investigation of the Micro- 
flora and the Nitrogen Content of 
Soils partially Sterilised with Cal¬ 
cium Sulphide, 600. Soil Treat¬ 
ment for Tea Cultivation, 631. 
On the Dateritic Nature of Itdian 
Soils and Rcsearclies on the Riv(‘i‘ 
Silts, 793. Physico-Chemicjil fu- 
vestigation on the Power of Absoip- 
ption of Soils and on Uie Way in 
which Plants absorb Nutritive Mat¬ 
ter, 794. Mechanism of Plocoiila- 
tion in Soils, 7<)5. Fommtion of 
Nitrate in tlic Cultivated Soils in 
Illinois, U. S. A., 79O. Chemical 
and Biological ResearchCvS on the 
Soil of a Wood of Hypertrophied 
Spruce Trees in Denmark, 797. The 
Carbon Dioxide of tine Soil Air, StSb. 
The Concentration of the vSoil So¬ 
lution around the Soil Particles, 
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887. Acid Soil Studies iu the Uni¬ 
ted States, 980. Studies on the 
Rate of Formation of Soluble Sub¬ 
stances in Several Organic Soils 
in the United States, 981. The 
Amount of Unfree Water in Soils 
with Different Degrees of Moisture 
Content, 1)82. Analysis of Soils, 
983. Colloidal Clay in Agricultural 
vSoil, 1086. Ammonia absorbing 
Capacity of Soils, 1087. The Na¬ 
ture of Soil Acidity with Regard 
to its Quantitative Determination, 
1088. The Factors Determining Soiil 
Temperature, 1199. Aqueous Va¬ 
pour Pressure of Soils, 1200. Measur¬ 
ing Soil Toxicily, Acidity and Basi¬ 
city, i2or. Nitrification in Some 
South African Soils, 1202. See 
also Dime and Soil Microbio- 
logy. 

Soil Microbiology: Effect of Oxidation 
of Sulphur on Nitrification, 251. 
Aimuonification of Manure in Soil, 
252. The Influence of Light Rays 
on A notohaciev^ 2()<) The Mcro- 
liora and the Nitrogen Content of 
Soils partially Sterilised witli Cal- 
t'ium Sulpliide, 600, Study of the 
Bacterial Flora of the Soil, 703. 
vSoil Protozoa, 798. Preliujinary 
Notes on the Microbiology of tlie 
Soil and on the Possible I^stcncc 
f>f Invisible Organisms in it, 888. 
Researches iqwii the Protozoa found 
in the River Tessin (Italy) and the 
L.inds Watered by it, io8g. 

Solanum Mlatuin var. piUveruUn-- 
turn, S. cermmm and S. gmndiflo^ 
y%im, 386, 

Solamtm iiigrmn, and S. spp, 67. 

Soof, Pvrus Malus, 507. 

Sooi, 814. ^ 

Aucuparta, 361. 

Sorghum: l^periments in Cultiva¬ 
tion in Mauritius, 384. Cultiva¬ 
tion in Sugar Estates, 385- Sor- 
gJiU 7 n halepeuiiF^ 498. vSpur Feterita, 


a New and Distinct Variety of Sor¬ 
ghum with Superior Grain Produ¬ 
cing Qualities in Texas, U. S., 904. 
Sorghum for Intensive Feeding of 
Pigs, 1933- Effect of Hydrocyanic 
Add Content on Cattle, 1146. 

Soutliem Wild Flax, Lmim flovi- 
datutm, 367. 

Spain: Motorculture in Spain, page 
1217. The Problem of Re-Afio- 
restation, 63. The Cork Industry 
1919, 66. The Goats* of the Me¬ 
diterranean Countries, 83. Wheat 
Selection, 610. The Synthetic 
Nitrogenous-Fertiliser Industry in 
Spain, 890. Consumption of So¬ 
dium Nitrate, 988. Institution of 
Laboratory of Sdentific Research 
in Galida, to8i. Radioactivity 
Experiments, 1095. Fowl Parasi¬ 
tes in the District of Granada, 
IT 34. Agricultural Machinery, 
IT57. Stock-Breeding in Galicia 
1249. 

Spanish Sage, Salvia hispanka, 913. 

Spartium, S. scopamm, 361, 1122. 

Spathyema foetidUt 67. 

Spinach, Presence of Copper, 475. 

Spiraea, Effect of Low Temperatures, 
150 

Spiranthes spp., 367, 1122. 

Sp 09 idias chdcis, 1126, 

Spreading Dogbane. {Apocymtm an- 
drosaemifoliwn), 67. 

Spreading Pearlwort, Sagina pro- 
cvmheus, 367. 

Squirrel tail grass {Hordeum jtibaiwn), 

67. 

Stagger BuvSh, Neopieru manana^ 367. 

Starch Plants: Experiments with 
Varieties of Food Crops in Mauritius 
384. See also Potato, etc. 

Starry Campion, Silene stellata^ 367. 

Starry False &lomon’s Seal, Vagtiera 
stelMa, 367. 

Steironema ciliatum, 367. 

Stek Grass, Tfachypogoii polymorphus, 
498. 
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Stellarla borealis, 307. 

Shpa spp. 67 

Stizolohium Deenngumumy and S 
nive^miy 263 

Strawberry: Crosses between Culti¬ 
vated and Wild Varieties, 277. 

Strong Scented Meadow Rue, Tha- 
hctmm tevolutum, 367. 

Styiax, 293, 733- 

Sudan Grass, 1146. 

Sugar Beet: Sugar Beet in Victoria, 
8. Value of Farmyard M^ure and 
Effect on Yield, 16. Required 
Waterings for the Best Results 
on Sugar Beet, 25^. Selection at 
Gembloux, Belgium, 271 Yield of 
Alcohol, 764. Observations and 
Researches on the Sugar Beet, 898. 
Selection in New Zealand, 899. 
Weather Bureau Activities in Ca- 
hfomia as Applied to the Produc¬ 
tion, 979. Production and Yield 
per Hectare in Czecho-Slovakia, 
119^. Sugar Beet Seed Growing 
in the Rocky Mountain States, 
1211. 

Sugar Cane: Qimatic Controls of the 
Chief Sugar Cane Fields in Austra¬ 
lia, 8. Tbe Question of the Dis¬ 
tance between Sugar Cane Rows, 
295 Weather Conditions in Soutli 
Florida Relative to Uie Cultivation 
of Sugar Cane, 302 Sugar Cane 
Selection, 710’. ** Windrowing ”, 
Method adopted for Preserving Su¬ 
gar Cane from Rapid Deterioration 
in the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince, India, 822. Cultivation in 
Cuba, 879. In Brandi, 107S. 

Sugar Industry: Devulose Syrup and 
its Possibilities with Artichokes, 
200. Sugar Wa^e Used as a Fer¬ 
tiliser, 258. Balance of Nitrogen 
and Chlorine of Btetfoot during the 
Manufacture of Sugar, 763 « Sugar 
Industry in Czecho-Slovakia, 1194. 

Sulphocyanic Acid in Plants, 
202 


Sulphur: Effect of Osddation of Sul¬ 
phur in Soil on the Solubility < »f 
Rock Phosphate and on Nitrifica¬ 
tion, 25T. Effect of Manure-Sul¬ 
phur Composts upon the Avail¬ 
ability of the Potassium, 257, 605 
Contribution to the Study of the 
Fertilising Action of Sulphur, 370 
On the Fertilising Action of Sul¬ 
phur, 804 

Sulphur Diosdde Gas as a Treatment 
of Sheep Scab, 524. 

Sunflower: Growing of Sunflowers in 
Montana and Use as Silage 280 
Oil Value in Egypt, 671 Grafts 
of the Sunflower on the Jerusalem 
Artichoke, 709. Sunflower Sil¬ 
age in Western Canada md in 
Australia, 8 j 9. A Comparative Stu¬ 
dy of the Composition of the Sun¬ 
flower at Different Stages of Crrowth 
1003 

Sura, Extracted froni Coconut Palm, 
1168 

Suriya, Thespesiapopulnea, 383 

Surra, 928 

Swamp Wild Rose, Rosa vitgmiaiia 
\luc%da], 367 

Sweden: Qualities of vSome Selected 
Swedish Barley Varieties, i *14 vSc*an- 
dina\uan Method of Calculating 
Fodder Values, 177 Service of 
Meteorology, 702. The Synthetic 
Nitrogenous-Fertilisers Industry 
890 Sodium Nitrate C(msumpti( m, 
988. 

Sweet Cicely, (hmoirfira hngisiyli'', 
367. 

Sweet Pcppcr-busli, CL tht a a In t jolt a, 
3f>7 

Sweet Potatoes (ipemwea Batatas), 
384, 719, 764, 879, 1051, 1053. 

Swietenia MaJiogani and Swieienia 
sp., t68 , 733. 

Switch Grass, Panicum virgataw, 

Switzerland: Goats, 83. Piscicul¬ 
ture, 87, 1152. Returns of Swiss 
Agriculture, 853, Synthetic Nitro- 
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genous-Fertilisers Industry, 890. 
Tlie South American Market for 
Swiss Cattle, 1031. 

Sycamore, Acer Pseudo platan us ^ Tv, 
52O. 

Symhhoricarpus spp., 301, ^72, 8S4. 

Synvplucarpus joetidus, 67. 

Syvinga. 303, 733, 884. 

Tacsonia molussima, 1225. 

Takaout, Tamarix articulata, 493, 

Tamarind, Tamarindus indwa, 637. 

Tambookie Grass, Andropogon Dre- 
geanus, 

Tangfedu, Cassia aurimlatOj 391. 

Tangerincss, see Citrus. 

Tannin: Value of Seeds of Sang 
Man Bung [Horsphielda Irya), 53, 
Experiments in vSowing Seeds of 
Cassia auricolaia in India, 391. 

Ooiiake " ^Acacia arabica) an A- 
frican vSubstitute for Quebracho, 
630. 

Tarana, Wehera corymhosa^ 383. 

Tarsoncmus woodi^ 748. 

Tartar Pomace, 258. 

Taw pikesan, Crotcdaria striata^ 302. 

Taxodium distichum, 733. 

Taxus haccata, 733. 

Tea: Pruning Experiments on Young 
Tea at Ceylon, 393. The Produc¬ 
tion of Tea and the Tea Trade 
throughout the World, the Impro¬ 
vement of Old Tea Estates and Soil 
Treatment on Plantations, 631. 
Tea Cultivation in Tonkin, 880. 
The Use of Tea Flower for Infu>s- 
ing, c)r7. 

TeimstacJmim spp., ^98. 

Teosiutc, Buchiaena mexicanci, 35. 

Tephrosta spp., 382, 596. 

Terminalia spp., 498. T. ivoreims, 

925- 

Thalicfrnm revoluium, 3^7. 

Theileria spp., 72, 306, 532, 827. 

Themeda Fofskallii var. mollissuna, 
498. 

Thespesia populnea, 383. 


Thlaspi Bursa’-pastoris^ 2G2. 

Three Square Sedge, Sctrpits amen- 
canus, 367 

Thuva spp , 170 

Tiha spp., 361, 498, 326, 733, 884. 

Tillage: The Economic Advantages 
of Mechanical Ploughing, 424, 
Mechanical Cultivation of Rice 
Fields, 623. Motorculture in Vine¬ 
yards, 848. Causes of the Greater 
Resistance met witli by the 
Plough when Drawn Mechanically 
in Comparison with that met with 
in thj^ Case of Animal Traction, 849. 
Motor Ploughing ill Cyrenaica, 1039, 
The Plough as a Means of Making 
Gradually Sloping Terraces, 1090. 
Decree of the French ^Minister of 
Agriculture, dated June, 17, 1921, 
Respecting Enter]'‘rises for Mechan¬ 
ical Ploughing, 1130. 

Timber: Quality of tlic Timber Pro¬ 
duced by Fast-Growing Kinds of 
Trees, 40. Timber Production, 
and Dry Distillation of Woods in 
Spain and in the Gulf of Guinea 
Colony, 03. True Mahoganies, 168. 
Mechanical Timber-Felling, 171. 
The Dipterocarps in Philippines. 
389. Timbers of the World, 397. 
Identification of Different Timbers, 
733. Trees with Light Weight 
Wood in Central America, 823. 
Timbers of the Ivory Coast, 925. 
Experiment with a View to Season¬ 
ing Standing Timber and to Obtain 
an Efficient Means of Exterminat¬ 
ing Forest Weeds in Trinidad, 1015. 
Utilisation of Sycamore Wood for 
Industrial Purposes in the United 
States, 1016 Preparation and Use 
of Danish Timto 1129. Experi¬ 
mental Researches on the Electri¬ 
cal Treatment ^f Wood in Italy, 
1130^'' See Forestry. 

Tinwa, Cephcdostachkm pergracile, 498. 

Titanium in Soils and in Plants, 590. 

Tithymalus hehoscopia, 67. 
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Titta Sinh, Tnionia diversifolia, 

383. 

Tobacco: Damage to Crop by Wea¬ 
ther in the United States, 124. 
Hybridisation Trials with Certain 
Lines of Deli Tobacco, at Medan, 
Sumatra, 147 Tobacco -Grow¬ 
ing in Western Australia, 297. 
Catchcrops on Rubber Bstates, 
392. Studies on Manuring Tobacco, 
394 Cultivation in Mauritius, 504. 
In Brazil, 595. Improvement by 
Hybridisation and Selection in Su¬ 
matra, 615. Cultivation in Cuba, 
879. IVIanufacture of Tobacco Shade 
Goth, 949. Cultivation in Belgium, 
1223. 

Tomato: Researches upon Grafts of 
Sulanum spp., 142. Tomato Cake, 
405. Industrial Value of Waste, 
434. Copper Content, 475 The 
Process of Ripening in the Tomato 
Considered especially from the Com¬ 
mercial Standpoint, 505. 

TotiUa, Orox^lum indtcum. 383. 

Toxicod&ndrofi sp., 67 

Toxicoscordntm grammeum, 67. 

TracJiyiJogoii MymorpJnts^ 498. 

Tractors: Results given by Tractors 
in Belgium, 328. The Sinking and 
Adherence of Ajiricultural Trac¬ 
tor and Motocultivator Wheels, 
S2Q Safet}- Pendulum for Trac¬ 
tors 330. Comparative Cost of 
Horses, Oxen, and Tractors, 424 
Samson Tractor, 54S. Tractors on 
Fire-Lines in the Landes, France, 
640 The '• Uncle Sam ** Tractor, 
664. Coupling Binders to Trac¬ 
tors, 666. Tractors in Cuba, 879, 

Trade: Production, Carry-over and 
Imports of Red^over Seed in the 
United States, 279, Goat Skin 
Trade in Brazil, m 191^, 418. 
The World’s Tea Trade, 631 • Com¬ 
mercial Classification of Agricul¬ 
tural Produce in Brazil, 700 The 
Frozen-Meat Trade in Brazil, 


767. Agricultural Produce Trade 
in Brazil, 1078 

Transport of Agricultural Products: 
A New Hay-Loader, c)o Protec¬ 
tion of Potatoes from Cold in Tran¬ 
sit. Lining and Loading of Cars, 
220. 

Treadia sp, t6o. 

Tvema gnsea, 498. 

Trichilea Cedrela, 925, 

Tnostaum auranUacum, 367. 

Tnstachya Rehmanm, 498. 

Trout Lily, Eiythromum americanidm, 
367 - 

Trout, see. Fish Breeding 

Trypanosomiasis, see Hygiene of I^ivc 
Stock. 

Tsuga spp , 170, 7-53, :|98 

Tunis: The Goats of tlie Mediterrar 
nean Countries, 83. Citrus Fruits 
Cultivation, 395. 

Tuart, Etwalvptus gomphocephala, T21. 

Tucum, 700 

Turks-cap Lily, Lihum stiperbum, 367. 

Turnip: Yield in 1918-1919 in Nor¬ 
way, 194. Copper Content, 475. 
Production and Yield in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, 1194. 

Turpentine, 301, 1049 

Twig-sedge, Cladiim mafisiotdes, 3O7. 

Tvpha spp, Biirdic grass, |f»8. 

T’zudui, Bambuha ajuudwaica, 498. 

VhMVS CAMPhSTiaS, 733. 

Ulva Loctuca, 140, 

Vvicmana polarts, 736 

Umbrella-tree, 1128. 

United States . KlTect of the Weather 
on Crops in Alaska in i<)i8, 9. 
Experiment on Crop Rotation in 
New York State, 14. The Value of 
Fannyard^ Manure 011 Utah Soils, 
16. Researches on Barley Kernels 
Development, 27. Cultivation and 
Uses of Buckwheat, 47. Haity- 
Vetch Production, 48 A PoMcy 
of Forestry for the Nation, 64. 
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The “ Whorled Millrweed ’* {Ascle- 
pias ^ahoide’:) 0 PL'int Poisonous 
to Live Stock, 68 Feeding Expe¬ 
riments with Yearling Steers, 81 
The Angora Goats, 8^ Mathema¬ 
tical P)n(|uiry into the Effect of 
Weather on Ma ize Yield, 123. Dam¬ 
age to Crops by Weather, 124. 
Varietal Experiments with Spring 
Wheal on the Northern Great 
Plains, 150. Castor-Oil Industry 
205 Development of Agricultu¬ 
ral Meteorology, 245. Apparatus 
for Protection from Frost, 246. 
Tha Duty of Water in the Cache 
Valley, TTtah, 254 Electrocul¬ 
ture, 255 A Survey of tlie Fertil¬ 
iser Industr3^ 258 Cost of Pro¬ 
ducing Apples, 33^ Bahia Grass 
in Florida, 387. Report of Experi¬ 
mental Work at University of Wis¬ 
consin, 471. Irrigation Experi¬ 
ments with Sewage Water in Flo¬ 
rida, i73 New Variety of Prune 
Suitable for Growing in the South- 
Eastern United States, 486. Cost 
of Milk Production, 759. Pro¬ 
duction of Mineral Phosphate, 799. 
Synthetic Nitrogenous Fertiliser 
Industry, 890. Pineapple Cultiva¬ 
tion in Florida, 922. Camphor 
Cultivation, 951. Weather Bureau 
Activities, Q79. Consumption of 
Sodium Nitrate, 988 Citrus Grow¬ 
ing, ion. 

Vitica i*racihs, 67 , 

I ’'i uguay: Stock Breeding, 1031 Na¬ 
tional Seed PnKluction and Wheat 
Selection, La Estanzuela Phyto- 
teclmical Institute, 1207. 

Jhmlaria perfoliata, 367 

vaccaria vaccaria, 67. ^ 

Vaccinium mac^ocafpon^ 367. 

Va^nAva stellata, 367. 

Val, Polichos Lahlah^ 270. 

Vanilla Production in Mexico, ioo8. 

Vaiitoilana, Cmonia sp, 408. 


Varagu, Paspahim sciohicMlaHtw^ 385. 

Varech, 258 

Vatica vSpp , 3 So 

Velvet Bean, Georgia, SUzolobwm 
Deeiingiamtm, 263. 

Venezuela: Tiypanosomiasis of Stock, 
1131 

Veratrnni uiride, 67 

Vermitca, 133 

Vetch : Hairy Vetch Seed Production 
in tlie I'Tnited States, 48. A Vetch 
Plant with Lentil-Shaped Seeds, 
484. Vetch as a Green IVIanure, 
490. Manuring, 987. 

V'lgna Catjang, 144, 270, 384, 392, 
1115 - 

Vinegar : The Resistance of Vinegar- 
Eels to Different Agents, 556. Ital¬ 
ian Vinegar Industry, 673. 

Vine-Gi owing: Climatic Control on 
Vineyards in Australia, 8. The 
Molecular Concentration of the Sap 
of Vine, 28 The Cost of Vine and 
Giapes to the Growers of Asti 
(Piedmont, Italy), 95. The Direct 
Hylirid Bearer ** 4 |oi de Couderc " 
in Portugal, 165 Vine Cuttings 
in the State, of Rio Grande do Sul, 
Brazil, 301. Vines of Trentino Te- 
roldigo and Negrara Varieties, 302. 
Cuttings in the Nursery, 510, An 
Economical and Rational System 
of Supports for Nurseries of Amer¬ 
ican Vines, 511. The Sirah Vine 
in Italy, 512. Early Ripening 
Table Grapes for Cultivation in 
Apulia, Italy, 513. A Direct Vine 
Bearer Resistant to Drought, 514. 
The Cultivation of Vine in Italy 
during the Last Fifty Years, 727. 
Trentino Vines: Rossara and No- 
siola, 728 The Malbeck Vine in Ar¬ 
gentina and in Italy, 729 Experi¬ 
ments^ on the Cultivation of Amer¬ 
ican Vines on the Hills of the Pro¬ 
vince of Pisa, Italy, 730 Vine 
Grafting and Sunstroke, 731, Effect 
of Late Spring Frosts on Vines, 
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791. Motorcultural Tests in Vine¬ 
yards, 848. Vine Growing and 
Wine Maidng in the Province of 
Mendoza, Argentina, 023 The Im¬ 
portance of the Sdection of Cut¬ 
tings in the Renev^al of Vineyards, 
924. Vines of Trentino and the 
Upper Adige: Vemacda, Lagrein, 
etc., 1012. The Cabernet Vines in 
Italy, T013. Improving the Bicane 
Vine by Crossing, in Italy, 1014. 
New Vine Stocks in Italy, 1127. 
Vine Growing in Cecho-Slovakia, 
1194 Vine Growing ^d Wine Ma¬ 
king in Peru, 1230V 

Vison, 846. 

Vitamines, 2, 3, 4, 242, 593, 60S, 
iiq6 

WAirNur: Some Nutritive Properties 
of Nuts, 4. The Artificial Produc¬ 
tion of Vigorous Trees, 40. Ker¬ 
nels, Copper Content, 475. iMin- 
eral Ingredient in Fresh Fruits, 
598. Improvements in the Culti¬ 
vation and Yields in France, 1123. 
The Black Walnut [Juglans nigra ): 
its Growth Distribution, Manage¬ 
ment and Utilisation, 1232 

Wandoo, Eucahptus redunca, 121. 

Washingtonia toi-igistvlis, 367. 

Wasserkurve, 249. 

Webera corymhosa, 383. 

Western Hemlock, T^uqa heteinphylla^ 
49S 

Wheat: Nutritive Value of tlie Pro¬ 
teins of Kernels, 2. Climatic 
Control of Wheat in Australia, 8. 
The Value of Farmyard Manure 
on Utah Soils. 16. Respiration 
of Sprouted Wheat, of Frost¬ 
ed Wheat and^ of Wheat Plants 
Infected with Stem Rust, 24 The 
Nitrogenous Matter^nd Phosphoric 
Add Present during the*JMatura- 
tion and Germination of Wheat, 
26. Genetics of Rust Resistance, 
30. Classification and Detailed De¬ 


scription of Some Wheats of Aus¬ 
tralia, 42. The Wheats at the 
Paris Testing Station, 43 The 
New “ Peace Hybrid Wheat 41 
Barly Varieties, 45. The 1921 
Wheat Crop in Great Britain, 92. 
Climatic Infiuence on Wheat Grow¬ 
ing in Swanland, Australia, t2i 
D amage to Crop by Weather in 
the United States, 124 Influence 
of lyow Temperatures on the Ger¬ 
mination of Wheat as soon as 
Harvested, and on Fresh Seed 
in General, 137. Inheritance of 
Characters, 143. Varietal Experi¬ 
ments with Spring Wheat 011 tlie 
Northern Great Plains of the Unit¬ 
ed States, 150. Yield in 1918-199 
in Norway, 194. The Cost Price of 
Wheat in the Region of Toulouse 
and the Pyrenees, France, 195 
Variations in the Composition, 
202 Baking Value, 204 Whter 
Required to obtain the best Results, 
254. Tnticum saUvnm, 262. Chloro- 
picrin destroy the Grain-Weevil and 
the Wheat Aludde, 265. Effect of 
Premature Freezing on Composi¬ 
tion of Wheat, 268. Behaviour of 
Certain Hybrids of Varieties at 
Venice, France, 281. InCyrenaica, 
282. The “ Cygnarellone Wheat 
of Molise, Italy, 283. Field Exjieri- 
ments in Western Australia, 281 
Wheat Growing in the Slate of 
Parana, Brazil, 285. On Sugar 
Estates, 385. Copper Content, 
475. Selection in Germany, 478. 
Selection of Wheat Resistant to 
Bunt or Sinking Smut, 470. Crosses 
between Wheat and Rye, 48'>. 
Wheat-Growing Experiments in tlie 
Province of Turin, Italy, ^89 Di¬ 
stribution* of Titanium Dioxide in 
Ashes and Plants, 590. Line Select¬ 
ion of Wheat at the Pbytoteclino- 
logical Station " La Moncloa ”, 
Madrid, 610 The Improvement 
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of Wheat by Seleciion, 6it. The 
French National Wheat Committee, 
6i6. Expcrimonts witli Wheat 
from the SwiSvS J ura at the School 
of Agriculture at Cibeins (Ain, 
France),617. Chemical Composition, 
625, Influence of Weather on Yields 
in Sweden, 702, Selection and Be¬ 
haviour of Chromosomes in Certain 
Wheat Hybrids, 712. Results of Cul¬ 
tivating Selected ‘ * Todaro * * Wheats 
in the Molise, Italy, 718. Mass and 
Pure-Eine Selection, 810. A Earge 
Collection of Wheats in Italy, 9 q 8 
Observations on the Wheats of 
Eibya, 999. Trials of Strampell 
Wheats in Italy, 1000. Topping 
of Wheat, looi. Investigation 
upon the Critical Period of Wheat, 
1083. Selection, iioi. Compari¬ 
son Studies of the Resistance of 
I/odging of Several Pure Bred Va¬ 
rieties in Italy, 1110, Experiment¬ 
al Cultivation of Foreign Wheat 
and Oats in Italy, i n 1. Experi¬ 
ments at Trent, Italy, tii2. Cost of 
Production of Wheat in a Commu¬ 
ne in Romagna (Italy) 1164, Pro¬ 
duction and Yield per Hectare in 
Czccho-Slovakia, 1194. Contri¬ 
bution and Selection in Uruguay, 
1207. Sterility in Wheat Hybrids 
120S. Experiments in Treat¬ 
ing Wlieat Orain by Immersion in 
Nutrient Solutions, in Italy, 1213. 

Wliite Rattlesnake Root, Prenanthes 
alba, 367. 

White Thoroughwort, Eupaiorium aU 
hum, 367. 

Whorled Milkweed (AscUpias galiou 
des) a Poisonous Plant for Stock 
in the United States, 68. 

Whorled Milkwort, Polygala verti- 
cillata, 367. 

Whortleberry, see Blueberry. 

Wicopy {Dirca palustns), 67. 

Wide Ee^ Eadies Tresses, Ibidium 

367- 


Wild Hemp, Crotalaria striata, 392. 

Wild Indigo, Tephro^%a purpurea, 38^. 
and Indigo far a spp., 392. 

Windrowing, 82*2. 

Wine Making: Apiculated Yeasts in 
the Fermentation of Wine, 197. 
Causes of the Disappearance of 
Coal-tar Dyes in Wine, 198. The 
Disadvantage of Using Yellow Pa¬ 
raffin Oil in Wine Making, 199. 
Second Exhibition of Wines from 
Hybrids Vines at Perpignan, France, 
428. Action of Oxygen on the 
Must of Red Grapes, 429. Exhib 
ition of Hybrid Wines at MScon, 
Saone-et-Eoire, France, 760. Mak¬ 
ing Wine from Musts of Edgh 
Sugar Content, 761. The Alexis 
Chaussepied Apparatus for the Ra¬ 
pid Production of Sparkling Wine, 
Studies on Fruit Wines, 85^. Wine- 
Making in the Province of Mendoza, 
Argentina, 923 The Use of 
Wood ** for Filtering Wines, 946. 
Wines made from Grapes infected 
with EudeniiSy 1166. Non-Alco¬ 
holic Wines and Gders, 1167. Wi¬ 
ne-Making in Peru, 1230. See also 
Alcohol. 

Wood Betony, Pedicular is canadensis, 
367 - 

Wood Red-Grass, Canna arundinacea, 

367. 

Wool: Production and Sale in Ar¬ 
gentina, 214. Does any Corrdation 
Exist between the Fineness of 
Wool Fibres and the Number of 
Undulations?, 856. 

Woolly Sedge, Carex lanuginosa, 367. 


Xanthorrhea spp^ 501. 
Xolisma ligustmia, 368. 


Yams, Dioscorea saliva, 384, 1078. 
Yeasts: Apiculated Yeasts in the 
Fermentation of Wine, 197. 
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Ye-athagyi, Sesbama aegypfiaca, 392. 
Ye-Kathit, Erythrina hthosperma, 392, 
Yew: IdenttfiLcations of Timber, 733. 
York Gum, Eucalyptus loxophleba, 

I 2 T. 

Yiica, Manihot palmata aipi^ 879. 


Zenonite, 1205 . 

Zetoon, Psidium Guava, 507. 
Z%ftgiber offbcirtale, 392. 
Ziziphtis Jujuba, 396. 
Zozoro, 498. 

Zygadenus venenosus, 67. 
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III. 
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Bacterial Wilt: of Tomato [Bacillus 
Solanaceamm), 107. 

Bacteriosis: of Ivy in France, 457. 
Of Richardia in England, 575. 

Bacterium: B. exitiosum on Tomato 
in U. S. A., 867. B. marginatum on 
Gladiolus spp. in District of Co¬ 
lumbia and in Illiaois, 1066. B. 
Solanacearum on Castor Plant in 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama; 
Inoculated succesfuUy into Tomato, 
Datura Stramonium, Cotton, Tro- 
paeolum inajus, Sundo^r, Balsam, 
Fuchsia, Vanilla, 1062. B. trans- 
liMens, var. undulosum, 572. See 
also Gumming. 

Bacvrocera cucurhitae : Host of Opius 
fletcheri in Hawaii, 349. 

Baden: Pests of Soya Beans, 1191. 

Bagisara lectifascia: In Texas, 870. 

Baits, Poisoned: For Crickets, 112. 

Baliothi ips dispar: On Soya Beans, 
1191. 

Balm: Cassida viridis and Crypto- 
cephalus ocellatus in Crimea, 784. 

Bamboo: Chlorophorus annularis and 
Nat. Enemies in Tonkin, 1075. 

Banana: Fusarium cubense on Var. 
^ I^tundan" in the Philippines, 459- 
Panama Disease in Cuba, 955- 
Stenommatus musae in Hawaii, 348. 
TylencJms sp. in N. Queensland, 466. 

Barbados: Ovulariopsis Gossypii and 
O. obclavata on Gossypium barba^ 
dense and Tecoma leucoxylon res¬ 
pectively, 231, 

Baris nitens : On Hollyhock in Cri¬ 
mea, 784. 

Barium Carbonate: Toxicity to Rats, 
357- " 

Barley; Seed Coat Injury‘and Viab¬ 
ility as Factors in Susceptibility 
to ^Moulds and Fungicides, 863. 
Heterodera schachtii and Helmin- 


thosponum gramineum: Resist¬ 
ance to, in Sweden, 144. Pucci-- 
nia graminis and P. glumarum in 
Morocco, 862. Wild Barley: Te~ 
traneura flavescens in Italy, 347. 
Ustilago niida and U. Hordei in 
Morocco, 862. Varieties Resist¬ 
ant to Disease in Manhndorf 
(Germany), 478. 

Bamack Beauty; Apple Var. Immune 
to Spotting, 108. 

Beans: Acanihoscelides obtecius in Aus¬ 
tria, 586. Alcides leucogramnms in 
Rhodesia, 352. Aphis rumicis, 964. 
Ceroplastes sinensis, 465. Resistance 
to Disease in N. Y. State, 377. 
Spetmophagus pectoral is in Cali¬ 
fornia, 689. Sp. subfasciatus, 580. 
Utomyces app&ndiculaius and U. 
Fabae in Morocco, 862. 

Bean Weevil, 352, 586, 6S9. 

Beet: Phthorimaea [Lita) ocellatella 
in Germany, 1308. 

Beet, Sugar: Eutettix tenellam Idaho 
and California, 588. 

Begonia tuberosa ; Otiorrhynchus sal- 
caius and Hoplisus laticinctus in 
France, 237. 

Behar (India): wnt Disease of In¬ 
digo (Indigofera arrecta), 1057. 

Belgium: Fruit Fungi, 567. Inoculat¬ 
ion Experiments on Caterpillars of 
Piens rupae and an Adult of Lo- 
custa riridissima with Micrococ¬ 
cus [Staphylococcus) acridicida, 118.|: 

Belladoima: See Atropa Belladonna. 

Belle Dubois, Apple vat. Tmnmnc to 
Spotting, ro8. 

Bengal; Hoplocerambyx spinicornis 
on Shore a wbusfa, 583. 

Birch: Ctenophora airata in Swit¬ 
zerland, 876. 

Birds; In India; Useful in Agricul¬ 
ture: — Athene brama, 11 j. Bra- 
chyptemiis aurantius, 58^. Dicrurus 
macrocercus, 966. Birds harmful to 
Cacao in the Dominican Republic, 
1076. Nat. Enemy of Acantho- 
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psyche ^unodi^ in Natal, 1186. 
Blac^ Aphis {Aphis rumicis), 964. 
Black ChafE of Wheat {Bacteyium 
transhtcem var. undulosum),^ 72. , 

Blads: Drongo (Dicmrus macrocey- 
cm), 966. 

Black Rot of Grapes {Gttigtiardia 
Bidwelli ); Prohibitive Measures 
concerning Importation of Fruits 
into Italy, 443. B.r. in the Caucasus 
[Macrophoma renifotmis), 1297. 
Bla(^ Scab, of Potatoes (Synchy- 
trium endohioticum ). Prohibitive 
Measures concerning Importation 
of Tubers into Italy, 443. 

Black Spot, of Plum {Pseudomoncbs 
Pruni), 1297. 

Black Wattle [Acacia moUissima), 

XI86. 

Blight. See Phytophthoya, 

Bocchovis phayaxalis : On Cacao in 
the Dominican Republic, 1076. 

Boll Disease, Cotton: In St. Vin¬ 
cent, West Indies, 1004. 

Bollworm, Cotton: In Cambodia, 
Means of Control, 1231. 

Bomhax ,insigyie i Gloeospoyium Bom- 
hacis in Brazil, 576. 

Bombyx cul-brun " [Euprociis chyy- 
soryhoea), 604. 

Bordeaux Powder: Control of Vine 
Mildew, 1058. 

Borers, Cane: In Brit, <»uiana, 1183. 
Borers, Maize: Pyraasia nubilalis, 
7 ^ 3 . 

Borkhamenia diveni: In Texas, 879. 
Botyytis, 1007, B, Bassiana : On Va¬ 
rious Insects, 844. B. Douglasii 
on Pseudotsi^a Douglasii in Scot¬ 
land, 346. B. D. on Ps, Douglasii 
in England and Scotland, 13C0. 
B. galanthina on Galanthus spp. 
in England, 456. 

Brachypterniis auranHus : Useful Bird 
in India, 483. 

Brachystegia spp,: Isatiiyis aier in 
S. Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 348. 
Brachytrypes sp.; Destroyed by 


Athene hrama in India, iii. 

Bramble Deaf, of Vine in Tripoli- 
tania, 1174. 

Bromley's Seedling: Apple Var. Li¬ 
able to Spotting in England, 108. 

Brassolis sophofoe : On Coconuts in 
Brit. Guiana, 1183. 

Brazil: Cotton Diseases, 700, and 
Pests, 1306. Control of Diseases 
in S. Paolo, 1220. Gheespotium Aga¬ 
ves on Agave sp., 1061. Gl. Bom- 
bacts on Bomhax insigne, 376. Sil- 
vestrma silvestrii on Morus alba in 
S. Paolo, 239. Vine Diseases and 
Pests in Rio Grande do Sul, 301. 
Wheat: Diseases in Parana, 285. 

Bretonnieres: Wheat in Swiss Jura 
Resistant to Rust, 6x7. 

Broca, Cotton [Gastefocercodes gossy- 
pii), 1306. 

Bromus : B. commutatus : Sclerospoya 
macyospora in Tennessee and Ken¬ 
tucky, 1059. B. znermis: Claviceps 
sp, in Australia, 960. 

Bruchidnts obtectus: See Acanthosce- 
tides obtectus, 586. 

Buckwheat (Fagopyvum Fagopyrum ): 
Pyvausta imisliei, 783. 

Bunt [Tilletia T}itici), 449. 

Bureau: Imperial Bureau of Myco¬ 
logy, London, 566. Bureau of “ Sa- 
uidad vegetal" of Cuba, Organisa¬ 
tion and Development, 955. 

CabbaoB: CeutoyrhyneJnts quadridem 
(Seed Stalk Weevil) in Long Is¬ 
land, N. Y. v^tate, 1310. Fusarium 
conglutinaHs, Resistant Vais, in 
IT. vS. A., 338. 

Cacao: Calabacillo ” Resistant to 

Disease in Dominica, 596, Fun¬ 
gous Diseases in Brit. Guiana, 1193. 
Animal Pests in iSominican Repub¬ 
lic, 1076. » ^ 

Cacoecia jranciscana : On Apples in 
California, 697. 

“ Caculo comtin " (Phyllophaga porto^ 
ncensis). 
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“ Caculo titioceronte dd coco *' (Sfra- 
tegus quadrifoveattts)^ 1307. 

Calamint: Ewiwrazsna picta in Italy, 

347. 

CaUmdra: C. gkmdium bred from 
Acorns of Querctis incana and Q, 
dilatata in India, 548. C. shoteae 
on Seeds of Sal Tree (Shorea fohu- 
sta) and of Dipterocarpus turhina- 
tus in Mauritius and India, 348. 

Califomia: Cacoecia franciscana on 
Apples: Pandemis pyrusana\ Pe^ 
ronea sp., 697. EutetUx tenella on 
Sugar Beet, 588. Injurious Insects, 
689. NicoHana glauca : Peronospora 
Hyoscyamij 687. Tipula q%w/ylii 
and T, simplex on Grass I^and, 
Cereals and I/uceme, 873. 

CaUla aethiopica (= Richardia afri- 
cana): Bacillus Aroideae, 575. 

Callida decora \ Feeding on Pyrausta 
ainsliei in U. S. A., 783. 

Cahsoma syoophanta : Nat. Enemy 
of Stilpnotia salicis in Massadiu* 
setts and New Hampshire, 877. 

Cdloiropis procefa: Dacus longisiylus 
in :^gypt, 581. 

Camarosporium cruciatum, 233. 

Cambodia; Control Methods recom¬ 
mended for Cotton Stem Weevil 
and BoUworm, 1221. 

Campamtla rapunctiloides ; Clathro- 
sorus Campamilae in Denmark, 
460. 

Camphor: Diseases and Pests in Fe¬ 
derated Malay States, 951. 

Canada: Hemerocampa pseudotsugata 
on Pseudotsuga Dotiglasii in Brit. 
Columbia, 590. Pyrausta nubilcdis 
on hlaize and Stilpnotia salicis 
on Poplars, 585. Rhagium li- 
neatum on Pines, 483.. Weed Con¬ 
trol Measures, 579. Entomological 
Service, 882. 

Canary Grass {Phalaris minof^ : Ergot, 
960. 

" Canker, American ” of Chestnut 
{Endothia parasitica) : Suspension 


of infected Plants imported into 
Italy, 443. 

Cantharides (Spanish Fly) {Lytta ve~ 
sicatoria), 957. 

Cape Province: Diseases of culti¬ 
vated Plants, 951. Silvestrina sil- 
vestrii on Morus alba^ in Capetown, 

239. 

Carcelia evolans : Parasite of Aoan- 
thopsyche ^unodi in Natal, 1186. 

Carica Papaya: Phyllosticta Caricae- 
Papayae, in Natal, 1064. 

Carpophilus dimidiatus: On Opun- 
tia spp. and shelled Peanuts in 
California, 689. 

Carthamus tinctorius: Host of Dipteron 
ofFam. Tiypaneidae in Egypt, 581. 

Casca chinensts: Parasite of Chio- 
naspis diffkilis in Japan, 1185. 

Cassida vitidis ; On Larch in Crimea, 
784. 

Castnia licus: On Sugar Cane in 
Brit. Guiana, 1183. 

Castor Oil; Uredineae in Morocco, 
862. Macrosporittm Cavarae in 
Italy, 452. 

Caucasus: Macrophoma reniformis. 
Cause of Black Rot of Grapes, 1299. 

Caudelle (Tembroides mauritanicus), 
689. 

Cavengire: Sugar Cane Var. fairly 
resistant to Gumming (Bacterium 
vascularttm) at Porto Rico, J05. 

Celery: Pseudomonas Apii in N. Y. 
and Michigan States, 868. Scle- 
rotmia minor in U. S. A., 574. 

CephaJeuros mycoidea ; On Tea in 
Ceylon, 393. 

Cephalothecium roseum, 779. 

Ceratitis capitoda : On Guavas, Oran¬ 
ges, Peaches etc., in Egypt, 381. 
Host of Opius fletcheri in Hawaii, 
349. 

Cercocephala elegans : On S^iophilus 
oryza in U. S. A., 463. 

Cercopidae: On Sugar Cane in Brit. 
Guiana, 1183. 

Cereals: Nesokia bcngalevsis in <»oa 
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(Portuguese ludia), 878. Rice WeeTOl 
(Sitophilus oryza), in U. S. A., 463. 
R.ust, Behaviour of Diflerent Va¬ 
rieties in Algeria, 1212. Tipula 
q%taylii and T. simplex in Califor¬ 
nia, 873. 

Ceroplasies : C. ciryipediformis, 689. 
C. ruhens, 1185. C. sinensis, 465. 
Ceroplasies spp., 1063. 

Ceuiorrhynchus ; C. macula-alha on 
Capsules of Fapaver somniferum in 
Crimea, 784. C. quadridens on 
Cabbage Seed Stalks in Long Is¬ 
land (N, Y. State), 1310. 

Ceylon: Cephedeuros mycoidea and 
Pestalozsia HarHgii on Tea, 393. 

Chaeiodactis zonalm : On Mango in 
Bgypt, 581. 

Chalcis euthyrrhini ; On Euthyrrhinus 
meditabundus in Australia, 965,970. 

ChoMliognaihus pennsylvanicus: Feed¬ 
ing on Pyrausta ainsliei in U. S. 
A., 783- 

Cfieimatobia hrumaia. See Operoph- 
they a hrumaia, 

Chenopodium sp.: Eutettix tenella in 
Idaho and California, 588. 

Chermes cooleyi : On Pseudoisuga Dou- 
glasii in Grt. Britain, 971, 

Cljeny: Attacus cynihia, 1071. 

Clieshunt Compound, 1296. 

Cliestnut: Decree prohibiting import¬ 
ation into France of Plants, Fruits 
and Seeds, likely to be infected 
witli Undoikia parasiHca, 565. Pro¬ 
hibitive Measures concerning Im- 
portatiou into Italy, as a guard 
against Eudoihia americana, 443. 
Scleroiinia pseudoPuberosa, Asco- 
phorous Form of Rhacodiella Cos- 
taneaei Cause of Black Rot, 224. 
Spirospora Castaneae in France, 
109. S. c. •*= Acrospeira mirabi- 
lis, 768. 

Chiheorus sp.: Nat. Enemy of Cero- 
plasies sinensis, 465. 

China: Phoma citnearpa on CiUus 
nobilis and C. sinensis, 780, 


“ Chinche harinosa ” {Pseudococcus 
nipae), 1307. 

" Chinotto " {Ciirus sinensis ): Cero- 
plasies sinensis, 465. 

Chionaspis: C, difficilis. Host of 
Azoius chionaspidis in Japan, 1185. 
Chionaspis sp.: Host of Aphelinus 
juscipennis in Japan, 1185. 

Chhrophorus annularis, Nat. Ene¬ 
mies of this Coleopteron in Tonkin, 
1075 * 

Chloropicrin: As Insecticide, 265, 
462. Control of Crickets at Crau, 
112. Control of Termites, 114. 

Chlorosis: Of Plum in S. Africa, 937. 

Christmas Pearmain, Apple Var. Im¬ 
mune to Spotting, 108. 

Chrysanthemum: Rhopalosiphum iri- 
lineatum in Italy, 347. Rust [Pucci- 
nia Chrysanthemi) inS, Africa, 957. 

Chrysanthemum frutescens and Chrys, 
grandiflorum : Cefoplastes sinen¬ 
sis, 465. 

ChrysomphaXus dktyospermi : On Cin- 
nantomum Camphora in Italy, 452. 
On Keniia spp. and Persea gratis- 
sima in California, 689. 

Chrysophlyctis endobictica: See Syn- 
chytfium endobioUcum, 

Cicadula 6~^iotata, 588. 

Cigarette Beetle [Lasioderma serri- 
come), 689. 

Cignarellone, Wlieat Var. Resistant 
to Rust, Lodging, 283, 

Cmnatnomtm Camphora : Chrysom- 
phalus diciyospermi in Italy, 452. 

Gtrus Fruits: Aleurocanihus woglumi 
in Cuba,* 955. Ceroplasies cirri- 
pediformis in California, 689. Ce- 
roplastes sinensis in Italy and 
France, 465. Citrus grandis and 
C, mitisi Pseudqynonas Citri, 445. 
C. nobilis and C. sinensis x Phoma 
diricarpa in Chirm, 780. Coedds of 
dtrusiifruits in Brit. Guiana, 1183. 
Diseases and Pests in XL S. A., 
Porto Rico and India, loii. In 
Tunisia, 395, Isaniris aterm S. Rho 
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desid andinNyasaland, 348. Lepido- 
saphes ghverii and Aleyfodes citfi. 
Cause of Su^ension of Importa¬ 
tion of into Italy, 443. 

Pantomorus (Aramigus) fullen\ 580. 
Pulvinana ornata in New South 
Wales, 968. Scald'' in S. Italy, 
860. 

Citrus Canker {Pseudomonas Ciiri), 
445 - 

Clathrosofus Campanulae : On Cam¬ 
panula rapunculoides in Denmark, 
460. 

Claviceps sp. : On Grasses, in 
Australia, 960. 

Dover: Gloeospoiium caiilivontm in 
Morocco, 862. 

Dub-Root (Plasmodioplwra Brassicae), 
338 - 

Duster Rot of Vine, 1299. 

Clydonopt&iontecomae i In Texas, 870. 

Coccophagus lecanii : On Cefoplastes 
MibenSt Phenacoccus pefgandei, and 
Pulvinana citncola : C. yoshidae 
Parasite of Coccus hesperidum in 
Japan. 1185. 

Coccoirypes dactyliperda : In I/atium 
580. 

Coccus hespefidum : Host of Coccopha¬ 
gus yoshidae in Japan, 1185. 

Cockchafer, Adult: Resistant to I^w 
and High Temperatures, 1072. 

Cockleburr, Common {Xanthium com¬ 
mune), 1182. 

Coconut: Brassolis sophorae in Brit. 
Guiana, 1183. Epimys fufescens 
in Goa, Portuguese India, 878. 
Injurious Insects in Porto Rico, 
912, 1307. Oryctes rhinoceros and 
Rhynchophorus ferrugvneus in Goa, 
Portuguese India, 969. “ Pudxi- 
cion del cogol^" Coconut, Bud 
Rot, in Cuba, 955. 

Coffee : RoseUinia «p.*in Porto Rico, 
866. Systates chirmdensis^ in S. 
Rhodesia, 348. Xylotrechus qua- 
Uripes and its Nat. Enemies in 
Tonkin, 1075. 


Cplaspis sp.: On Cotton in Brazil, 
1306. 

CoUembola, 575. 

Colletoirichum: C, Agaves on Agave 
spp. in Indochina, French Sudan 
and France, 1061. C. falcaPumi 
On Sugar Cane in India, 446. 

Columbia: Uredinae on Sarache 
edulis, 444. 

Columbia, British: He^netocampa 
pseudotsugata on Pseudotsuga Dou- 
glash, 590. 

Columbia, District of: Bacterium mar¬ 
ginatum on Gladiolus spp., 1066. 

“ Comej 4 n ” (Eutermes mono), 1307. 

Compsilura concmnata : Nat. Ene¬ 
my of ShlpnoUa salicis in Massa- 
chu^tts and New Hampshire, 877. 

Conventions: International Conven¬ 
tion for Control of Locusts, 
Rome, Oct. 31, 1920, 221. Phy- 
topathological Services of Uru¬ 
guay and International Phytopa- 
thological Convention of Rome, 335. 

"Copenhagen Market": Var. Cab¬ 
bage resistant to Fusarium con- 
glutinans in U. S. A., 338. 

Copper Compounds: Copper Sulphate 
in Control of Field Poppy in Wheat 
Fields, 963. Decomposition of 
Copper Fungicides on Surface of 
Vine Leaves, 1058. Copper in 
Anticryptogamic Mxtures, 340. See 
also Paris Green, 

Copra: Lastoderma serricorne, Ne- 
crobia ruftpes, Silvanus sufina- 
mensis, Triholium castaneum, in 
California, 689, 

CoptoUrmes heimi : On Dalbergia Sis- 
soo tapped by Woodpecker {Brachy- 
piemus aurantms) in India, 583. 

Cordiceps sp.: On Diatraea saccha- 
ralis in Brit. Guiana, 1183. 

Coryneim foliicolum: On Apples dis¬ 
figured by Spotting in England, 108. 

Costa Rica: Puccima P%ttieriana on 
Potato and Puccima sp. on Sarache 
sp., 444. 
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Cotoneaster horizontalis, C. micro- 
phylla : Mineola indiginella in New 
Jetsey, 875. 

Cotton; Afiihonomus grandis (Stem 
Weevil): On Cambodian Cotton, 
J22I. Resistant Vars. inthePlailip- 
pines, 722. Bacterium Solanacearum, 
1062. Control Methods: Of Pa¬ 
rasites in Brazil (Sao Paolo) 1220. 
Of Stem Weevil and BoUworm 
in Cambodia, 1221. Disinfection of 
Cotton Seed by Means of Dry Heat, 
115. Diseases (General): In Brazil, 
700. In St. Vincent (W. Indies), 
1004. In U. S. A., 388. Injurious 
Insects: In Brazil, 1306. In U. S. 
A., 388. Pectimphora gossypiella 
(sa GeUchia gossypiella = Platyedra 
gossypiella) : In Montserrat and 
St. Kitts (W. Indies), 587. lyepi- 
doptera in Texas likely to be con¬ 
fused with P. 870. Machines 
for Treating Cotton Seed against P. 
g., 1160. Recorded for the Pirst 
Time iu Porto Rico, 1305. Red 
Deaf ** prevalent where Potash 
lacking in St. Vincent (W. Indies), 
1004. 

Cotton Seed Oil: Effect of Pink 
BoUworm on Oil Percentage, 671. 

Couch Grass {Pentaphis viridescens), 
347 - 

Cow Pea [Vigna Catjang), 352. 

Cox's Orange Pippin: Apple Var. 
Diable to Spotting in England, 108. 

Crane Fly {Tipula simplex and T. 
quaylU) in Pastures, Grain and 
Duoeme in California, 873. 

Crau: Control of Moroccan Cricket 
{Dociostaurus maroccanus), 112. 

Cfemasius facilis : On Pyrausta ains- 
lUi in U. S. A., 783. 

Crickets, Moroccan (Dociostaurus ma¬ 
roccanus) : Control Methods, 112. 
See also Docusts. 

Crimea: Insects injurious to Medi¬ 
cinal Plants, 784. 

Crocidosema plebeiana : In Texas, $70. 


Cfonartmm ribicola : On Weymouth 
Pine in Switzerland, 1193, 

Crotalaria juncea, 446, 1057. 

Croiophaga ani : Nat. Enemy of Cas- 
tn%a lions in Brit. Guiana, 1183. 

Crudferae: Pemphigus popuh-trans^ 
versus in New Zealand, 24X. 

Cryptocephalus ocellaius : On Darch 
in Crimea, 784. 

Cryptolaemus montrouzieri : As Nat. 
Enemy of Pseudococcus in Cuba, 
782. Feeding on Pseudococcus in¬ 
troduced into S. France, 1079. 
Crystallina ” : Sugar Cane Var. 
Subject to Gumming in Porto 
Rico, 105. 

Ctenophora aitata : On Birch in Swit¬ 
zerland, 876. 

Cuba: AleinocantJms woglumi on Ci¬ 
trus Fruits etc., 955. Bureau of 
“ Sanidad vegetal (Commission 
of Plant Health): Organisation and 
Development, 955. Diseases of 
Banana and Coco Palm. Mosaic 
of Sugar Cane, and the Parana 
Best, 955. Insects Injurious to 
Sugar Cane, 782. 

Cucurbitaceae: Opius fletcheri pa¬ 
rasite of Bactrocera cucurbitete on 
different Vars. in Hawai, 399. 
Rhagoletis (Carpomyia) pardalina^ 
581. 

Cucurbiiaria naucosa : On Ulmusmon- 
tana in Canton of Vaud, Swit¬ 
zerland, 233. 

Curculionideae: New Weevils inju¬ 
rious to various cultivated plants 
in Africa, Asia and Oceania, 348. 

Curuquer€ (Alabama argillacea): On 
Cotton in Brazil, 1306. 

Qusoiita racemosa : On Duceme in Rio 
Negro, Argentibcya, 1069. 

Cyanogen Chloride; For Fumiga¬ 
tion purpose^?, 4*62. 

Cyamop^s psoraloides : Attacked by 
Mite in India, 696. 

Cynodon Dactyloni UsHlago Cyno-^ 
doniis in Morocco, 862. 
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Caress: Phloeosinus sp. in Mexico, 
698. 

OTtenaica: Earias irtsulana var. an- 
thopkilana on Cotton and Gonibo 
{Hibiscus esculenius), 353. Ifitdg- 
ing and Smut: " Mbgarbia ” Wlieat 
Var. resistant, 282. 

Dacus: D. longistylus on Fruits of 
Calotropis procera in ^ypt, 581. 
JD. oleae in Gieen Olives sent from 
Cyprus to Alexandria, 581. 

Dahlia variabilis : Ce^oplasies sineti- 
SIS, 464. 

Dalbergia Sissoo : Dead Branches 
Tapped by Woodpecker {Brachy- 
ptemus aurantius) in India, 383. 

" Damping off ” of Tomatoes. Caus¬ 
ed by Phytophthora cryptogea, Phyt. 
parasitica and Rhizoctonia Solam^ 
1296. Pythium de Ba^yanmn, 107. 

Date: Pests in India, In Victoria 
(Australia), 507. 

Datma : D. fastaosa, D. Metel and 
D. Stramonium : Macrosporium 
Soiani in Italy, 452. D. Stra¬ 
monium and D. Tatula: Lama bi- 
Hneata in S. Africa, 354. 

Dawson Golden Chaff : Wheat var. 
liable to Urocystis Tntici in U, S. A., 
865- 

Degecria collar is: Parasite of Bhn 
{Galerucella luteola) in Italy, 582. 

Denmark: Claihrosofus Campanulas 
on Campanula rapuncuhides, 460. 

Diaspis psntagona : Rhizobius lo- 
phantae, 580. 

Diatraea: D. saccharalis on Bice; 
D. saccharalis and D. canella on 
Sugar Cane in Brit, Guiana, 1183. 

Dicrurus macroceicus: Useful Bird 
inlhdia,966. • 

Dicymolomia julianalis in Texas, 870. 

Digitalis purpurStii ^Ramularia va- 
riabilis in Italy, 452. • 

Dioryctria splendidella: On Weymouth 
Pine in Switzerland, 1193. 

Diplodia melanea, 233. 


Dipterocarpus: D. turbinatus : Calandra 
shorcas in Mauritius and India, 
348. 

Dociostaurus maroccanus : Control Me¬ 
thods in Crau, 112. 

Dominican Republic: Animal Pests 
of Cacao, 1076. 

Dominica (West Indies): “Calabad- 
llo " Cacao srar. Resistant to Dis¬ 
ease, 596. 

Doryctes bisttiaius, D, brevipetio- 
lus, D. picticeps, D. strioliger and 
D. tristriatus. Parasites on larvae of 
Xyhtrechus quadripes and Chloro- 
phorus annularis in Tonkin, 1075. 

Dorylus helvolus: Nat. Bnemy of 
Alddes leucogrammus in Rhode¬ 
sia, 352. 

Dofyphora decemlineata : Suspension 
of Importation of Potato Tubers etc. 
into Italy owing to this pest, 443. 

Dryopaia hirsuta (dosd.y related to 
Dr, hellu): on Rice in the Philip¬ 
pines, 695- 

Dumdow's Seedling (Wellington): 
Apple var. liable to Spotting in 
England, 108. 

Dupoftia cincticornis : on larvae of 
Chlorophorus annularis in TonJdn, 

1075* 

Dysdercus ruficolhs: On Cotton in 
Brazil, 1306. 

Earxas xnsvlana var. anthophilam ; 
On Cotton and Gombo {Hibiscus 
esculenius) hx Cyrenaica, 353. 

"Early May", Wheat Var. resistant 
to Urocystis Tritid in TJ. S. A., 865. 

" Early Wisconsin Hollander ", Cab¬ 
bage Var. Resistant to Fusarium 
conglutinans in XT. S. A., 338. 

Bcklinville Seedling: Apjfde Var. 
liable to Spotting in England, to 8 . 

Ecuador: Puccinia PiUieriana on Po¬ 
tato and Tomato, 444. 

il^ypt: Fruit Flies, 581. 

Elaeis guineensis, see Oil Palm. 

Endothia pctrasiUca : Decree of Presi- 
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dent of IPrencli Republic of Match 
8,1921. prohibiting the importation 
of living plants, ffuits and seeds 
of Giestnut as Guard against JB. 

565. Prohibition Measures in 
Italy, 443 - 

Ephesiia cautella : On Cotton in Bia- 
zil, 1306. 

Epimys rufescens: On Coconut in 
Goa (Portuguese India), 878. 

Epiteiranychus althaeae: On Soya in 
Baden (Germany), 1191. 

Epithrix: E. atropae and E, pu- 
bescens on Belladonna in Crimea, 
784. E, cucumeris : Prohibitive 
Measures conceming importation 
of Potato Tubers etc. into Italy, 
443 ^ 

ISrgot {Claviceps sp.): On Cereals 
in Australia, 960. 

Eriosoma (Schizoneura) lanigera: Aphe- 
linus mali, Parasitic in Uruguay, 
692. 

Efodium cimtaHum and £. moscha- 
turn: Eutettix tenella in Idaho and 
California 588. 

Erynnia nitida ; On Galemcella lu- 
Uola in Italy, 582. 

Erysiphe : E, graminis : Norwegian 
Wheat very susceptible to attack, 
711. E, Polygoni, on Soya Bean 
in Baden (Germany), 1191. 

Ethmia hittenella and E, delliella in 
Texas, 870. 

Eucarazzia ; E. calthae and E. naja- 
dum (==: Phopahsiphum calthae 
and Ph. najadum), 347. E. ptc- 
ta on Calamint in Italy, 347. 

Euchlama luxuriam : Sclerospora phi- 
lippinensishxHiiei Philippines, 686, 

Eucosma discfettvana and E, helian- 
ihana in Texas, 870. 

Buonynms : JB. ewropaeus : Aphis 
micis, 964. E, japonicus : Cero- 
plastes sinensis, 465. 

Euphorbia: Uredinaein Morocco, 862. 

Euphofhia Esula see Tithymahts JE- 
sula. 


Euptoctis chvysonhoea : Control me¬ 
thods in Orleanais (France), du¬ 
ring 1920, 694, 

Euteymes morio : On Coconut, in Por¬ 
to Rico, 1307. 

Eutettix tenella: On Sugar Beet in 
Idaho and California, 588. 

Euihyvfhinus meditcibundus: On Mango 
in Australia, 970. 

Exentefus diprioni: On Neodiprion 
lecontei in U. S. A., 786. 

Exoascus deformans : Resistant Peach 
Vars. in Italy, 229. 

Exochomus sp.: Nat. Enemy of Ce- 
Yopiastes sinensis, 465. 

Fagopyrum fagopyrvm : Pyrausta 
ainslei reared on the Iicaves in 
U. S. A., 783. 

Feam’s Pippin, Apple Var. Immune to 
Spotting, 108. 

Federated Malay States: Diseases 
and Pests of Camphor, 951. 

Fennel: Injurious Hymenoptera, Dip- 
tera and Coleoptera and Giapho- 
soma lineatum in Crimea, 784. 

Festuca arundinacea, F, elatior, F, 
Hooker iana : Claviceps sp. in Aus¬ 
tralia, 960. 

Field Mouse, Red (Hypodeus gla- 
reolus), 1193. 

. Fig; Lonchaea aristella in France, 
1077. 

Firs, White : Hypodeus glareolus in 
Switzerland, 699. Dougkis Fir, see 
Pseudotsuga Douglasii. 

Flag Smut {Urocystis TriHci): On 
wheat, 865. 

Flame-throwers: In Control of Moroc¬ 
can Cricket in Crau, 112. 

Flax: Astefucystis radicis and Melam- 
psora Lini in Morocco, 862. Me- 
lampsora Lii^i in India, 446. 

Flies, Faaiit: Introduced into Egypt, 
581. •Prohibitive Measures for in- 
portation of Fresh Fruits into Italy, 
443. See also Spanish Fly, White 
Fly. 
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Florida: Bactefium Solandceatum on 
Castor Plant, 1062. Gracilaria per- 
seae on Avocado, 240. Pefomspora 
Hyoscyami on Tobacco, 687. Puc- 
cinia Arackidis on Peanut, 449. 
Rice Weevil [Sitaphilus oryza), 

463* 

Pomes: F. annosus on Weymouth 
Pine in Switzerland, 1193. F. ful- 
vus on Almond in Italy, 577. 

Foodstuffs: SitophUvts oryza in U. 
S. A., 4^3* 

Foot-R.ot: Of Tomato (Phytophthora 
cryptogea, Phyt, parasitica, and 
RMzoctonia Sohmi), 1296. Of 
Wheat {pphioholiAs gramims) in 
N. Y. State, 104. See also Straw- 
Blight. 

Formaldehyde: Injuries to Wheat Seed 
resulting from Drying after Disin¬ 
fection with Formaldehyde, 573. 

Fiance: Bacteria, Anaerobic, and 
Gummosis of Walnut, 343. Bact- 
eriosis of Ivy, 457. Cefopiastes 
sinensis, on Citrus trees and other 
Cultivated Plants, 465. CoUeio- 
iricAum Agaves on Agave spp., 1061. 
Dociostaums maroccanus (Moroc¬ 
can Cricket), Control measures in 
Crau, 112. Endothia parasitica. 
Prohibitive Measures concerning 
Importation of Plants, Fruits and 
Seeds of Chestnut, 565. Euptoctis 
chrysorrhoea ; on Fruit and Forest 
trees in Orldanais, Control Measures, 
694. Hoplisus laticincius, on Be- 
gonia tuherosa, 237. Hybernia de- 
foliaria on Fruit Trees, Control 
with Tanglefoot, 584. Laspeyresia 
conicolana, on Pinus Laficio var. 
tenuifolia, 467. Lonchaea aristella 
on 1077. 'Operophthera (Chei- 
matobia) bmmata <jn Fruit Trees, 
Control with ^Tanglefoot, 584. 
OtionhyncJms sulcatns, an?Begonia 
tuberosa, 237. Pseudococcus ; Intro¬ 
duction of Nat. Fnemy Cryptolae- 
miis montrouzieri into S. France, 


1074. Spirospora Castaneae, on 
Chestnuts, 109. Walnut Para¬ 
sites, 1123. 

Fruits: Brachypternus aurantius in 
India, 583. Sitophilus oryza in 
IT. S. A., 463. Fresh Fruits: 
Prohibitive Measures concerning 
importation into Italy to guard 
against Aonidiella pemidosa, Las¬ 
peyresia molesta and Fruit Flies, 

443. 

Fruit Trees: Aleurocanthus wog- 
lumi in Cuba, 955. Deteriora¬ 
tion of trees caused by Bud Va¬ 
riations, 148. Control Methods: 
For EupfocHs cJtrysorrhoea in 
France, 694. For Lytta vesica- 
toria in Italy, 967. For Operopk- 
theva {Cheimatobia) brumata and 
Hyberma defoliaria in France by 
use of “ Tanglefoot ”, 584. For 
Rejuvenation, Treatment, 958. 

Fuchsia: Bacterium Solanacearum. 
1062. 

Fulcaster and Fultz: Wheat Vars. 
Resistant to Urocystis Tritici in 
U. S. A., 865. 

Fumagine, 1074. 

Fumago sp.: On Melaleuca Lema- 
dendron var, viridifolia in New- 
Caledonia, 1063. 

Fumigation: Use of Rubber Sheets 
for f. with Hydrocyanic Acid, 
872. 

Fungicides: See Copper Compounds 
and Zinc Compounds. 

** Fusagare ” [Physalospora haccae), 
1299- 

Fusarium : F, conglutinans : Res¬ 
istance to Different Cabbage vars. 
in U. S. A,, 338. F. cubense. On 
Banana in the Philippines, 459. 
F, Lycopersici: On Tomato in 
Victoria (Australia), 107. F. ro- 
seum: On Wheat in Rice Fields of 
Italy, 959. Fusarium sp. Cause 
of Banana Panama Disease in 
Cuba, 955 - 
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Galanthus spp.: Botvytis galanthma 
inBtigland,456 

Galefucella : G, luteola ; Degeeria coU 
lavns in Italy, 5S2. G. nymphaeae 
on Nymphaea advena (=5 Nuphat 
advena) in New Jersey, 238. 

Ganoderma applanati/tm'. On Oil Palm 
{Elaeis gmneensis) in Sao Thome, 
232. 

Gardenia florida : Ceroplastes sinen¬ 
sis, 465. 

Oases: Toadcation of Certain Gases 
on Insects, Seeds and Fungi, 462. 
Toxic Action of Illuminating Gas, 
^62. 

Gasterotefcodes gossypii: On Cotton 
in Brazil, 1306. 

Gelechta : G. hosquella, G. hibiscella, 
G. veotrophella in Texas, 870 
G. gossypiella. See Pectinophora 
gassypiella and Platyedra gossy- 
piella. 

Georgia: Bacterium Solanacearum on 
Castor Plant, 1062. Mosaic of 
Maize, 99 Peronospora Hyo- 
scyami on Tobacco, 687 

Geranium. Rhizobius lophantae in 
Italy, 580. 

Germany: Phthonmaea [Lita) ocel- 
latella on Beet, 1308, Pests of Soya 
Bean in Baden, 1x91. 

Giant Moth Borer, of Sugar Cane 
{Castnia licus), 1183. 

Gibherella Saubinetii, 959. 

Gladiolus spp.: Bacterium marginatum 
in District of Columbia and in 
Illinois, 1065. 

Gloeosparium: G. Agaves: On Aga¬ 
ve sp. in Brazil, to 6 i . G. Bombacts 
on Bombax insigne in Brazil, 576 
G. caulivorum on Wild Gover in 
Morocco, 862 Gloeosponum sp. 
Conidial Form of Physahspora 
Miyabeana on Salix purpurea var. 
angusttfolia, in Japan, 1180. 

Gloria Mundi, Apple Var. Immune to 
Spotting, 108. 

Glory of Enkhuizen : Cabbage 


Var. resistant to Fusarium conglu- 
tinans in U. S A, 338. 

Glyphodes pyloalis in Texas, 707. 

Gnomoma Jt^landis, loi. 

Goa (Portuguese India): Epimys ni- 
fescens and Nesokia bengalensis (?) 
on Coconut and Cereals respecti¬ 
vely, 878. Oiyctes rhmocetos and 
Rhynohophorus ferrugineus on 
Coconut, 969. Prodenia htufa and 
Spodopteia mauritia on Rice, 
874 

Golden-backed Woodpedker (Bra- 
chypternus aurantius), 583. 

“ Golden Bantam ” IVfedze var. im¬ 
mune to Mosaic in Louisiana, 99. 

Gombo {Hibiscus esculentus ): Ea- 
rias insulana var anihophilana in 
Cyrenaica, 353 

** Gorgojo barreno del tallo {Meta- 
masius hemiptenis), 1307 

Gorgophia sp.: On Cotton in Brazil, 
1306 

Gossyparia ulmi, 233. 

Gossypium barbadense : Earias in- 
sulana var anthophilana in Cyrenai¬ 
ca-* 353. Ovulaiiopsis Gossypii, in 
Barbados, 231. 

Gracilaria perseae: On Avocado 
{Persea gratissima) in Florida, 240. 

Graminae: Claviceps sp in Australia, 
960. Sesamia nonagnoides^ 158 

Grapes, See Vines 

Graphosoma hneatam: On Fennel in 
Crirnea, 784. 

Grasshoppers: See Locusts. 

Great Britain: England, Bacte- 
riosis; Otx Richardia, 575. BotryHs 
galanthina : On Galanthus spp., 
756. Boirytis Douglasii, On Larch, 
346. On Pimts sylvesiyts, 346. 
Phomopsis Pseudetsugae, 345. Phy- 
tophthora ctypiogea, Phyt parasi- 
sitica-^ On Poihato, 1296. Rhizo- 
cionie< Solani: On Tomato, 1296. 
Spotting: of Apples, 107. 

Scotland: Boirytis Douglasii: 
On Pseudotsuga Douglasii, 346. 



Hypoderma pinicola and H. stro^ 
hilicola on Pimts sylvestris and 
P. Sirobus var. nana respectively, 
234. Phomopsis PseudotsUgae : On 
Ps. Douglasti, no. Diseases of 
Ps. Douglasii, 1300. 

General: Anthonofnus cincti^s 
and A. pomontm : On Apples, 1192. 
Chetmes cooUyi : On Pseudotsuga 
Douglasii, 346. Imperial Bureau 
of Bntomology and Imperial B. of 
Mycology, 566. 

Greece: Micrococcus {Staphylococ¬ 
cus) acfidicida attacking Grasshop¬ 
per, 1184. 

Gryllotalpa sp.: Destroyed by Athene 
hrama in India, 111. 

Guastaticdo 230. 

Guava: CeraUtis capitata in Egypt, 
581. 

Guignardia : G, haccae, 1299. 
Bidwelli, see Blackrot of Grapes- 

Gumming: Of Sugar Cane in Porto 
Eico {Bacterium vasculavuwC], 105. 
Of Walnut in France, 343. 

Gusana bianco ” (Phyllophaga pot- 
toric&nsis), 1307. 

Guiana, British: Injurious Insects 
to Cultivated Plants, 1183. 

"Gypsy" Wheat Var. Resistant 
to Urocysiis Tritici in U. S. A., 
865. 

Gyfopsylla ilicicola ; On Mate in Ar¬ 
gentina, 1309. 

BL4IRY Vetch : Diseases and Pests in 
U. S. A., 48. 

Hawai: Opius fietcheri on Bacirocera 
cucurbitae and CeraUtis capitata, 
349. Stenommatus musae on Ba- 

' nana, 348. 

Heliothis: H, obscdeta : Control Me¬ 
thods in Cambodia, 1221. H. 
peltigera : On ]^lladoipxa in 

Crimea, 784. H. {Chhridea) ohso- 
leta and H, {CMot.) virescens in 
Texas, 870. 

Helminthosporium gramineum : On 


Wheat in Eoailia (Italy), 1295. 
Resistant Baxley vars. in Sweden,. 
144. 

Hemerocampapseudotsugata : OnPseu- 
dotsuga Douglasii in Brit. Colum¬ 
bia (Canada), 590. H, velusta guhsa, 
590. 

Hemichionaspis: H, aspidistras: 

Host of Aphelinus mytilaspidis in 
Japan, 1185. H. minor on Cotton 
in Brazil, 1306. 

Henbane, Common {Psyllioides hyo^ 
scyami ): In Crimea, 784. 

Heterodera : H. radicicola : Althaea of- 
dnalis in Italy, 452. Resistant 
Vars. of Vigna sinensis in U. S. A., 
144. H. schachtii : Resistant 
Barley vars. in Sweden, 144. 

Heterosporium gracile: On Ins pal¬ 
lida in Italy, 452. 

Hevea : Alternate Tapping to Pre¬ 
vent Brown Bast etc., 54. 

Hibiscus: H. cannabinus, 1058. 
cannabinus: Dysdercus cingulatus 
in India, 446. H, Sabdariffa, 446, 
1057. H. esculentus, 353, 870. 

if. esculentus ; Earias msulana var. 
anfhophilana in Cyrenaica, 353. if. 
lasiocarpus, 870. 

Holcocera confamulella and if. ochro- 
cephala in Texas, 870. 

Hollyhock: Apion hngirostre, A. 
validum. Bans nitens and Podagrica 
malvae in Crimea, 784. 

Homoeosoma electellum : In Texas, 870. 

Hoplisus latidncius : On Begonia tu- 
herosa, in Prance, 2*37. 

Hoplocerambyx spinicomis: Destroy¬ 
ed by Brachyptemus aurantms 
in India, 583. 

Hordeum distichon and if. tetrasti- 
chum: Pucdnia graminis and P. 
glumarum in Morocco, 862. 

Hybetnia defoliaria : Control Measures 
by use of Tanglefoot in France, 
584. 

Hybridisation: Resistance of Certain 
Trees to Diseases and Pests, 40. 
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Hyhhim abietis : On Weymouth Pine 
in Switzerland, 1193. 

Hymenoptera: Parasitic on Cocdds 
in Japan, 1185. Parasitic on Dia- 
tmea saccharalis in Brit. Guiana, 
1183. 

'Hyoscyaimis : H. alhus and H. nigef ; 
Macrosporium Solani in Italy, 452. 
H. niger : Pefonospora Hyoscyami, 
687. 

Hypertrophy: Of Spruces; Chem¬ 
ical Analysis of Soil, 797. 

Hyphaene thebaica : Coccotrypes dac^ 
iyliperda, 580, 

Hypoderma pinicola : On Pinus $yh 
vestris; H. strobilicola on P. Stro¬ 
bes var. nana, in Scotland, 234. 

Hypodeus glareohts: On Weymouth 
Pine in Switzerland, 1193. On 
White Fir in Switzerland, 699. 

ICERYA PURCHASE Attacked by No- 
vius cardinahs in the Oasis, Tri¬ 
poli, 461. On Single Specimen of 
Hybrid Rose de THay in Italy, 
452. 

Ichneumonides: On Acanthopsyche ju- 
nodi in Natal, 1186. 

Idaho (U. S.): EwUttix temlla on 
Sugar Beet,'588. 

Ilex paraguariensis: Gyropsylla Ui- 
cicola in Argentina, 1309. 

'*Illim Giief”: Wheat Var. Suscept¬ 
ible to Urocystis Triticim XJ. S. A., 
865. 

Illinois: Bacterium marginatum on 
, Gladiolus spp., 1066. 

Impaiiens Balsamina: BacUfium So- 
lanacearum, 1062. 

Imperial Bureau of iQntomology and 
Imperial Bureau of Mycology, 566. 

India : A th&ne hramat Useful Bird, in. 
Bfachyptemus aufontius, Useful 
Bird, 583. Calandta glandium, rear¬ 
ed from Acorns of Quercus dila- 
tata and Q. incana, 348. Cal. shoreae : 
On Seeds of Shorea robusta and 
Diplerocarpus iurbinatus, 348. Col- 


leioirichum Agaves : On Agave ri- 
gida (Sisal), 1061. Coptoiermes heimi 
On Balbergia Sissoo, 583. Diem’- 
rus macrocercus. Useful Bird, 966. 
Hoplocerambyx spinicornis, on SAo- 
fea wbusta in B. Bengal, 583. 
Mite, Undetermined, on Potato, 
696. On Cyamopsis psofahides (id¬ 
entical to that found on Potato), 
696. Oryctes rhinoceros and Rhyn- 
chophorus ferrugineus : On Palms in 
Madras, 583. Ustilago Crameri on 
Setaria italica in Madras, 775. 
Wilt Disease, of Indigofera arrecta, 
446, 1057. General: — Diseases 
and Pests; of Citrus Fruits, iioi; 
of Dates, 507; of Hibiscus canna- 
binus. Flax, Indigofera, Sugar Cane 
and Wheat, 446. 

Indian Meal Moth [Plodia interpwnc- 
tella), 689. 

Indigofera arrecta : Wilt Disease in 
India, 446, 1057. 

Indo-China: Colletotrichum Agaves, 
on Sisal (Agave rigida), 1061. 

Insectarium, Forest: In Spain, 1301. 

Institutes: For Protection of Agri¬ 
culture, in Brazil, 442. 

If is : /. florentina, I. gerrrumica: 
Septoria Iridis in UatLum (Italy), 
455. I. pallida : Heterosporium pa- 
die, in Italy, 452. 

Irish Potato Blight (Phytophthora 
infestans) : On Tomato in Victoria 
(Australia), 107. 

Isaniris ater\ On Citrus Fruits and 
Trees of Gen. Brachystegia etc, 
in S. Rhodesia and in Nyasaland, 

348- 

Isaria Psychidae : On Acanthopsyche 
junodi in Natal, 1186. 

Isophrictis similiella, in Texas, 870. 

Italy: “ Anthraqio^ ”: Nosiola Tren- 
tino Grape, resistent, 728. Aphids^ 
347. Axrabbiaticcio " (" Terre- 

ga-tde ”): Researches, 230. AtUi- 
cus cynthia : On Cherry Pear, 
Plum and Plane Trees, 1071. Ce- 
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roplastes sinensis, on Citrus Fruits, 
465. Coleoptera, Foreign observed 
in Latium, 580. Degeeria collaris 
and Efynnia nitida. Parasites of 
GaUfMceUa luteola, 582. Exoascus 
defoimans, Resistant Peach, Vais , 
229. Femes fulvus : On Almond, 
577. Fusarmm fosenmx on Wheat, 
959. HelminthospoHum g^ammeum 
on Wheat in Btallia, 1295. Lodg¬ 
ing ; " Cignarellone ” Wheat Var. of 
Molise, resistant, 2S3. Compara¬ 
tive Resistance of Selected Todaro 
Wheats in Molise, 718. Lytta 
vesicatoria : Control of attack on 
Fruit Trees, 967. “ Mai Nero 
(" Nerume ”) on Walnut in the 
Campania, 679. Mildew: Resist¬ 
ance of “ Sirah Grape, 512. 
Oidium: Oak, 568. Resistance of 
Sirah Grape, 512. Phoma Ferra- 
risti. Cause of Tomato Rot in 
in Piedmont, 1065. Pleospora in- 
fectoria var. auauhicola : On Aucuha 
japonica, 688. Phylloxera: Resi¬ 
stance of Pyrovano Hybrids, 1127. 
Rawularia sp. on Tomatoes in 
Piedmont, 1065. Rust: Resistance 
of " Cignarellone ” Wheat Var. in 
Molise, 283. Comparative Resistance 
of sdected Todaro Wheats in Mo¬ 
lise, 718. “ Scald of Citrus Fruits 
in S. Italy, 860. Septoria Iridis: On 
Iris, in the Latium, 455. Stive- 
sirina silvestrh var. cecconiana : 
On Olives 239. ^mut: On To¬ 
mato in Piedmont, 1065. Resist¬ 
ance of Noe ” Wheats, 810. 
Trichothecium roseifim: On Apples 
and Pears, 779. General: Pests 
of Artichokes, in Roman Maremma, 
60. Plant an^ Animal Parasites 
of Medicinal and Essential Oil 
Plants, 452. Pes& and^ Diseases 
of Vines: Comparative Resistance 
of Trentino Vars. ** Negrara ” 
and “ Teroldigo, " 302. Decrees, 
Regulating importation of Plants, 


96, 443. Phytopathological Service 
Organisation and Working of, 678. 

Ivy: Bacteriosis observed in France, 
457. Rhizobitts hphaniae in Italy, 

580- 

Japan: Chalddidae Parasites on Coc- 
cids, 1185. Physalospora baccae on 
Vine, 1299. Ph, Miyaheana and 
Conidial Form (Gheospotium) and 
Mafssonina sp. on Salix purpurea 
var. augustifolia, 1180. Pseudo¬ 
monas Prwni on Plum, Peach 
and other Rosaceae, 1297. 

“Jones Winter Fife**: Wheat Var. 
Susceptible to Urocystis Tntici 
in U. S. A., 865. 


“ Kavangire **: Sugar Cane Var. 
Resistant to Foot Disease 710. 

Kentia spp.: Chrysomphalus diciyo- 
spermi in California, 689. 

Kentucky: Sclerospora macrospora on 
Bromus commutaius and on wheat, 
1059. 

“ King Crow {fiiorurus macrocer- 
cus), 966. 

“ Kidradee ** {Pitangus sulphmaius), 
1183. 


^'Lagarta rosea,, {Platyedra gossy- 
piella) : of Cotton, 1306. 

Lagorotis dtpi^iom and L. virginiana : 
on NeodipfUm lecontei in U. S. A., 
786. 

“ Lane’s Prince Albert ”: Apple Var. 
liable to Spotting in England, 108. 

Laphygma frugiperda : On Sugar Cane 
in Brit, Guiana, 1183. 

Larch: Botryhs Douglasii in Eng¬ 
land, 346. 

Larix : L. am&ricana : Neodiprion 
lecontei in IT. S. A., 4S6. L. occi- 
dentalis : Thelephora caryophyllea : 
Th. terrestris in IT. S. A., 869. 

Lasioderma serricorne : In Dried Co- 
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prah and Coptah Cakes in Calij 
fomia, 689. 

JLasius fuliginosuSf L, marginatus, 232. 

Laspeyresia : L. {Gyapholitka) coni- 
colana, on Pinus Laricio var. U- 
nuifolia in Prance, 467. L. molesta. 
See '‘Tignola orientsde del pesco 
L. mgricana: L. novimundi on 
Peas and Field Peas in Wiscon¬ 
sin, 464. L. tristrigana in Texas, 
870. 

I<ate Plat Dutch: Cabbage Var. 
Resistant to Fusavium conglutinans 
in U. S. A., 338. 

I^af Spot: Of Paw-paw {PhyllosUcta 
Caficae-PapayaSt 1064 \ Of Pea-nut 
{Septoghcum Arachidis)^ 342 ; Of 
Tomato {Septoria Lycopersid), 
1179. 

Iveafy Spurge (Tithymalus Esula =* 
Euphorbia Esula), 1070. 

Lema hihneata: On Tobacco in S. 
Africa, 354. 

JLepidosaphes gloveri (Citrus Scale): 
Prohibitive Measures concerning 
importation into Italy, 443. 

Leptosphaeria ve^gabunda : On Spot¬ 
ted Apples in Bngland, 108. 

lettuce: Sclerotinia rninor inU.S.A., 
574 - 

Lmcotermes lucifi^s: Destroyed by 
Chloropiciin, 114. 

"Dithiase**, of Pears, in S. Africa, 
957 - 

I^ust; Grasshoppers, Attacked by Mi- 
crococcus (Staphylococct^s) acfididda 
in Greece, 1184, International 
Convention for Control of D. in 
Rome, October 31, 1920, 221. 
Invasion of It. in Brit. Guiana, 
1x83. Industrial Utilisation, 18. 
See also Cricket. 

Locusta viridissima : Inoculation tests 
with Micrococcus (Staphyhcocous) 
acfididda in Bdgium, X184. 

ItfOdging: Resistant Wheat Vars.; 
'' Ognarellone " in Molise (Italy), 
283. Mc^arbia ’* in Cytenaica, 282. 


Behaviour of Selected Todaro Vars. 
Molise (Italy), 718. 

Lohum\ L. muUifUmm var., L. pa- 
renne and L. tamulenpum : Clad- 
ceps sp.' in Australia, 960. 

Lonchaea aristella: On Pigs in Prance, 
1077. 

I/>tus: (Nelufhbium spaciosum): Altar- 
naria Naluntbii, 778. 

Lophyrus ptni (L. simihs ): On Wey¬ 
mouth Pine in Switzerland, 1193. 

Louisiana; Mosaic of Maize, 99. 

Duceme; Anuraphis fasciaius in It- 
347 - Cuscufa racamosa in 
Rio-Negro (Argentina), 1069. Im¬ 
purities, Sekl, in New South Wa¬ 
les, 493. Resistance to Cold and 
Rust at Mahndorf (Germany), 478. 
Tipula quaylii and T. simplex in 
California, 873. 

I/Upins : Uromyces Anthyllidis in Mo¬ 
rocco, 862. 

Lygus pratansis: On Soya Bean in 
Baden (Germany), 1191. 

Lytta vasicatoria: Control in Italy, 
967. 

Macrophoma reniformis : Cause of 
Black Rot of Grapes in the Cau¬ 
casus, 1299. 

Macrosporium: M. Cavaraa on Ri- 
cinus communis\ M. Papaveris on 
Papavar somniferum; M. Solan% 
on Atropa Balladonfia, Datura fas- 
tuosa, D. Matel, D. Stramonium, 
Hyoscyamus albus, and H. niger 
in Italy, 452. 

Madras (Pres.): Oryctas rhinoceros, 
and Rhynchophorus ferrugineus, 583. 
UsUla^o Crameri on Seiaria itahca, 
775 - 

Maize; CeroplasieJ sinensis, 465. 
“ Mosaic ” in J^orto Rico, Louisiana 
and Georgia, 99,^ Pucdnia Maydis 
in MoGocco, 862. Pyrausta nubi- 
lalis in Canada, 585. Sderospora 
philtppinensis, in the Philippines, 
686. Systatas exaptus, Tanymecus 
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agricola and T. desWitciof in S. 
RJiodesia, 348. Ustilago Maydis in 
Morocco, 862. 

** Mai Nero ”, of Walnut in the 
Campania (Italy), 679. 

Malvaceae : Puccinia Malvaceamm in 
Morocco, 862. 

Mamesira brassicae: On Belladonna 
in Crimea, 784. 

Mandarin : Ceropiasies sinensis, 465. 

Mango: Chaetodacus zonatus, collected 
from Fruit condfiscated at Port 
Said, 581. Euthyrrhinus medita- 
hwndus. Host of Chalcis euthyr^ 
rhini in N. Queensland, 965. 
E. m. and Masiote^mes darwi- 
niensis in Australia, 970. 

“ Marciume amaro ” (Bitter Rot) 
or Marciume del cuore (Core Rot) 
Trichothecium roseum : In Ap¬ 
ples and Pears. 

Marsh Mallow ; Podagrica malvae and 
Oxythyrea funesta in Crimea, 784. 

Marssonia Juglandis: Over-winter¬ 
ing on the Branches and Shoots 
of Walnut, loi. 

Marssonina sp.: On Salix purpurea 
angustifolia in Japan, 1180. 

" Maryland Flat Dutch ”, Var. of 
Cabbage resistant to Fusarium con- 
glutinans in U. S. A., 338. 

Massachusetts: StilpnoUa salicis on 
Poplars and Willows, 877. 

Masiotermes darmniensis : On Mango 
in Australia, 970. 

Mat 4 ; Gyropsylla ilicicola in Ar¬ 
gentina, 1309. 

“ Matizado of Sugar Cane, 955. 

Mauritius ; Calandra shoreae on Seeds 
of Shorea rohusta and Dipterocarpus 
turhinatus, 348. 

Mediterranean Bruit Fly {CeratiUs 
capitata), 349. 

Melaleuca Leuca^ev^ron var. viri- 
diflorai Fumagosp, in New Cale¬ 
donia, 1063. 

Melampsora Lini: On Flax in Morocco, 
862. In India, 446. 


Melanconia {Marssonia) Juglandis. 
Overwintering. On branches and 
Schools of Walnut, loi. 

Melanospora, 768. M, parasitica on 
Isaria Psychidae injurious to Acan- 
tkopsyche junodi in Natal, 486. 

Melissa officinalis: Pleospora Melis- 
sae in Italy, 452. 

Melolontha vulgarts ; On Soya Bean 
in Baden Germany), 119 

Melon Fly {Bactrocera cucurbitae), 349. 

Meskea dyspte/raria, in Texas, 870. 

Metamasius hemiptefus : On Sugar 
Cane in Brit. Guiana, 1183. On 
Coconut in Porto Rico, 307. 

Mexican Bean Weevil {Spermopha- 
gus peciofalis), 689. 

Mexico: Phloeosinus sp., on Cypres, 
698. 

Michigan: Pseudomonas Apii on Ce¬ 
lery, 868. 

Microhracon sg, : Parasite oiPyrausta 
ainsliei, in D. S. A., 783. 

Micrococcus [Staphylococcus) acridi- 
cida : Attads on Docusts in Greece, 
1184. 

Microsphaera Aim, Micr, quercina, 
568. 

Mildew: Of Cereals [Sclerospora ma- 
crospora) in Tennessee and in 
Kentud^, 1059. Of Potatoes, Ef¬ 
fect of Copper Compounds, 340. 
Resistance of Aerial Tubers, 142. 
Of Vines, Add Reaction of Leaves 
covered vdth Mildew, after Treat¬ 
ment with Bordeaux Mixture, 1058. 
Effect of Copper Compounds, 340. 
** Couderc ” Direct Hybrid Pro- 
ducter. Resistant, 165. "Sirah” 
Grape, Resistant, in Italy, 512. 

Mineola indxgmella: On Cotoneasier 
spp. in New Jersey, 875. 

Mysepyris grandiceps: on Larvae of 
Xyloirechus quadripes in Tonkin, 
1075 - 

Mite, Undetermined: On Potato in 
India, 696. 

Mogarbia: Wheat Var. in Cyrenaica 
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Resistant to Rust and Lodging, 283. 

Molise (Italy): Cignarellone, Wheat 
Var. resistant to Rust and Lodging, 
283, 

Montserrat: PecHnophora {Gelechia) 
ffossypiella on Cotton, 587. 

Moodna ostnnella: in Texas, 870. 

Morocco: ■ D^'seases and Pests, 862. 

Moms alba: SilvesUina silvesttii in 
Capetown and Sao Paolo 239. 

Mosaic: Maize, in Porto Rico, Loui¬ 
siana and Georgia, 99. Sugar Cane: 
In Cuba, 955. 

Muehl&nheckia platyclados : Ceropiastes 
sinensis, 465, 

Muridae : Feeding on AcantJiopsyche 
junodi in Natal, 1186. 

Musa: M, sapienii^m, var. Latundan 
Fusariitm cvbense ; M. texiilis Resis¬ 
tant to P. c. in the Philippines, 459. 

** Muscardine {Botrytis Bassiana), 
844. 

Mycogone, 109. 

Myelophtlus (Hylesinus) minor and 
M, pint per da ; on Weymouth Pine 
in Switzerland, 1193. 

Myrmicana eumenoides : Nat. Bnemy 
of Lema bilineaia in S. Africa, 354. 

NaIJAX,: Acanthopsyche junodi, on Aca¬ 
cia moUissima, Nat. Enemies of 
T186. Phyllosticta Caricae-Papayae 
on Paw-paw, X064. Silvestrina stive- 
st> it in Fruits of Olea veffucosa, 239. 

Necrobia mfipes: In Dried Coprah and 
Coprah Products in California, 689. 

" Negrara Behaviour of this Vine 
to Diseases and Pests in Treutino 
(Italy), 303. 

Nelumbium: N. lufeum: PyraUsta 
penitalis, 783. N, speciosum: Al- 
ternaria Nelumbti in TJ. S. A., 778. 

Neodipfion lecontei: On Pines and 
Lari^ americana in U. S. A., 786. 

Neopales maera: On Neodiprion le¬ 
contei in IT. S. A,, 786. 

Nerume {** Mai Nero ”): Of Walnut, 
in Campania (Italy), 679. 


Nesokia bengalensis (?): On Cereals 
in Goa (Portuguese India), 878. 

New Caledonia: Fumago sp. on Me¬ 
laleuca Leucadendron var. viridi- 
flora, 1063. 

New Hampshire: SUlpnotia salicis 
on Poplars and Willows, 877. 

New Jersey: Galemcella nymphaeae 
on Nymphaea [Nuphar) advena, 
238. Mineola indiginella on Coton- 
easter spp., 875. 

New South Wales: Pkyiopkthora sp. 
and Septoria Lycoperstci on Tomato, 
1179. Pulvinaria omata on Citron 
and on Pittosporum undulatum, g6S. 
Lucerne Seed Impurities, 493. 

“ Newton Wonder ” : Apple Var. 
Liable to Spotting in England, 108. 

New York (State of): Ceutorrhynchus 
qtiadridens (Cabbage Seed Stalk 
Weevil) in I/)ng Island, 1310. 

New Zealand: Pemphigus popuh- 
transversns on Poplars and Ckud- 
fereae, 241. 

Niaouli, 1063. 

Nicandra physaloides: Lema bilineaia 
in S. Africa, 354. 

Nicotiana glauca : Peronospora Hyo- 
scyami in California, 687. 

Ni^tjar: Nat. Enemy of Oncopera 
mitocera in Queensland, 1190. 

Nocluella rufofascialis : In Texas, 870. 

Norway: Wheat with Light Ears 
very susceptible to Erysiphe gfa- 
minis and to Ttllefia Caries, 711. 

** Nosiola ” : Trentino Vine Resist¬ 
ant to Anthracnose, 728. 

Novius cardiiialis: Nat. Enemy of 
Icerya purchasi in Oasis of Tri¬ 
poli, 461. 

Nwphar adxena (= Nymphaea ad- 
vena) ; Galemcella nymphaeae in 
New Jersey, 238. 

Nyasalan^: Isaniris ater on Citrus 
Fruits? 3^8, 

Nymphaea adoena (= Nuphar ad- 
vena) : Galerucella nymphaeae in 
New Jersey, 238. 
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Oak: Observations on the Perfect 
Form of Oidium, in Italy, 568. 

Oats: " Record ” Var. Resistant to 
Rust in Italy, iiii. Rust Resist¬ 
ance in U. S. A., 376. 

Oceania: Curculionidae on Cultivated 
Plants, 348. 

Oedefimtophovusvenapunctusi In Texas 
870. 

Oidium : O. alphitotdes ; O. gemmifa- 
fum, O. quercinum, O. q. var. gem- 
mipmum, 568. O. Tucket i on 
Vine in Morocco, 862. 

Oidium: OaJc, Observations on Per¬ 
fect Form of Oak O. in Italy, 568. 
Vine: Sirah Var. Resistant in Italy, 

512. 

Oil Palm (Elaeis guineensis ): Gano- 
derma appkmatum in 8. Thome, 232. 

Old Witch {Crotophaga ani), 1183. 

Olea : O. europaea : Sihesitvna sil- 
vestfii var. cecconiana, in Italy, 
239. O veffucosa : Silvestftna sil~ 
vesirii in Natal, 239. 

Olives : Bacterial Diseases in Morocco, 
862. Dacus oUae on Fruit sent 
from Cyprus to Alexandria, 581. 
Silvesitina silvestni var. cecconiana, 
in Italy, 239. Teimnema agnesii 
in Italy, 347. Rejuvenation Treat¬ 
ment for,' 958. 

Oncopelius sp.: On Cotton in Brazil, 
1306. 

Oncopeta miiocefa : On Pasture land 
in Queensland, iigo. 

Onion: Smut (Ufocystis Cepulae), in 
England, 454. 

Oniscus spp.; On Soya Bean in Ba¬ 
den (Germany), 1191. 

Operopkthefa \Cheimatohia) hrumata : 
Control Measures by Use of ** Tan¬ 
glefoot ” in France, 584. 

Ophioholus : 0 . giaminis on Wheat in 
Washington State, 104.^ O. gta- 
minis and O. herpotrichus Italy, 
230. 

Opius fletchefi : On Bactroc&ta cucur- 
bitae in Hawai, 349. 


Opuntia: Carpophtlus dimidiatus in* 
California, 689. Fibre utilised for 
Sheets in Fumigation of Trees -with 
Hydrocyanic Add, 872. 

Orange: Cefaittts capitata, in !^ypt, 
581. Ceroplastes sinensis, ^6^, Ef* 
feet of Sprays on CompositLan, 609. 

Oryctes fhinocefos: On Coconut in 
Goa (Portuguese India), 969. On 
Palms in Madras, and Destroyed 
by Bfachypteffius autantius, 583. 

‘‘Otaheite Sugar Cane Var. Subject 
to Gumming {Bacterium vascula- 
rum) in Porto Rico, 105. 

Otiorrhynchus sulcatus : On Begonia 
in France, 237. 

Ovula^iopsis: O. Gossypti: On Gassy* 
pium harbadense, and O. obclavata 
on Tecoma leucoxylon in Barbados, 
231. 

Oxalis cernua and Oxahs sp., Ure- 
dinae (conidial form of Puccinia 
Maydis) in Morocco, 862. 

Oxythyrea funesta : On Marsh Mallow 
in Crimea, 784. 

Pachyzancla bipunctalis: In Te¬ 
xas, 87c. 

Palaeornis tor quota, in. 

Palms: Otyctes rhinoceros and Rhyn^ 
chophorus ferrugmeus in Madras, 
583. See also Oil Palm. 

Pandemis pyrusana : In California, 

697. 

Panicum bulbosumi Claviceps sp. in 
Australia, 960. 

Pantomorus (Atamigus) fulleri: In 
Latium (Italy), 580% 

(Panseria) Pyraustomyia penitalis: 
On Pyrausta ainsliei in U. S. A., 

783. 

Papaver : P. Rhoeas on Wheat; Con¬ 
trol vdth Copper Sulphate, 963. 
P. somnifenm : Macrosporium Pa- 
paveris in Italy, 452. 

Paraglypta iubigera : ' On Darvae of 
Xylotrechus quadripes in Tonkin, 

1075- 
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Parana : Fungous Diseases of Wheat, 
285. 

" Parana(Grass): '* Salivita ” Pest 
in Cuba, 955- 

Paris Green, 693. 

Pastures: Oncopera mitocera in Queens¬ 
land, iiQO* Pentaphis apuliae and 
Tetraneura reticulata in Italy, 347. 
Tipula quaylii and T. simplex in 
California, 875. 

Paw-paw: Phylhsticta Caricae-Papa- 
yae in Natal, 1064. 

“ Pax ” Sprayer, 670. 

Peach: Ceratitis capitata in ^^ypt, 
581. Exoascus deformans, ResM- 
ance of Certain Vars. in Italy, 229. 
Rejuvenation Treatment for E, d., 
958. Penicillium italicum and Rhi~ 
zopus nigricans in S. Africa, 957. 
Pseudonfbonas Pnmi in Japan, 1297. 

Peach leaf Curl {Exoascus deformans)^ 
229, 958. 

Peanut: Carpophilus dimidiatus^Plo- 
dia interpunctella, Silvanus surina- 
mensis, Tenebroides mauritaniais, 
Tribolium castaneum in California, 
689. Puccinia Arachidis in Florida, 
444. Septogloetim Afachidis in S. 
Africa, 342. 

Pears: Attacus cynthia, 1071, Lithiase 
in S. Africa, 957. Trichotheciuni 
roseum in Italy, 779- 

Peas : Laspeyresia novimundi in Wis¬ 
consin, 46.1. Ufowyces Pisi in 
Morocco, 862. 

" Peasgood Nonsuch ”, Apple Var. 
l4ah1||to Spotting in England, 108. 

Pectino^wra gossypiella : Blfect on 
Cotton Oil Percentage, 671. On 
Cotton in Montserrat and St. Kitts 
(W. Indies), 587. I^epidoptera in 
Texas which may he confused with 
P. g-» 870. 

Pedicuhides ventricosus ; Feeding on 
Sitophilus lineafis in XT. 8 . A., 
355. On Sitophilus oryza in U. S. A., 
463* 

Peduncle Rot, of Vine, 1299. 


Pemphigus populi-iransversus : On Po¬ 
plars and Cruciferae in New Zea¬ 
land, 241. 

Penicillium: P. italicum on Peaches 
and Plums in S. Africa, 957. On 
Caryopses of Barley and Wheat, 
863. 

Pennsylvania: Phytophihoia sp. on 
Peonies, 1067. Synchytrium endo^ 
bioticum on Tomato, 453. 

Pentaphis apuliae in Meadows and 
P. viridescens on Couchgrass in 
Italy, 347. 

Peonies: Phytofththora sp. in Penn^l- 
vania, 1067. 

Perennial Sow Thistle (Sonchus ole- 
raceus), 579. 

“ Perforador de la pahna de cgco ” 
[Platypus sp.), 1307. 

Peridermium Strobi: On Pinus Stro- 
bus in Switzerland, 1193. 

Perilampus hyalinus : On Neodiprion 
lecontei in XT. S. A., 786. 

Perissopterus mexicanus : On Aula- 
caspis pentagona in Japan, 1185. 

Peronea sp.: In California, 697. 

Peronospora Hyoscyami : On To¬ 
bacco in Florida and Georgia, 687. 

Persea gratissima : Chrysomphalus die- 
tyospermi in California, 689. See 
Avocado. 

Peru: Diseases and Pests of Vine, 
1230. 

Pestalozzia Haftigii : On Tea in Cey¬ 
lon, 393* 

Phalaiis: Ph. bttlbosa. Resistant to 
Disease in Argentina, 1215. 
minor : Claviceps sp. in Australia, 
960. 

Phalonia cephalanthana, in Texas, 
570 - 

Pheidole punctulata :i»Nat. Enemy of 
Lema bilineata in S. Africa, 353 - 

PhenacQCC^i^ perganAei : Coccophagus 
lecanii in Japan, 1x55, 

Philadelphus coronarius\ Ceroplastes 
sinensis, 465. 

Philippines : Anthonomus gfandis. Re-* 
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sistant Cotton Vars., 722. Dtyopeia 
hirsuta on Rice, 695. Fusarium cu- 
hense on Banana, var. ' * Latundan ”, 
459. Injurious Insects on Ctiltivated 
Plants, 1302. Sclerospora philip- 
pinansis on Maize etc., 686. Scle- 
rospoYa Sacchari, on Sugar Cane, 
1177. Targionia merrilli on Rhi-- 
zophora mucronata, 117. 

Fhilopsyche abdominalis : On Acan~ 
thopsycha junodi in Natal, 1186. 

Fhloeosinus sp.: On Cypress in 
Mexico, 698. 

Phoenix dactylifera ; Coccotrypes dac- 
tyliparda, 580. 

Phovm : PA. citricaypa on Ciirus yio- 
bilis and C. sinansis in China, 780. 
PA. FerraYisii, Cause of Tomato 
Smut in Piedmont (Italy), 1065. 
PA. pithya on Pseudotsuga Dou- 
glasii in Scotland, 1300. Phoma sp. 
on Cabbages, 338. 

Phomopsis Pseudotsugae : On Pseudo- 
tsi^a JDouglasii in England, 345. 
In Scotland, no. 

Pkorbia brassicae, 1310. 

Phorocera claripennis ; On Neodiprion 
lecontei in U. S. A., 786, 

Phosgene: As Insecticide and Fun¬ 
gicide, 462. ^ 

Pkfogmidium siibcorticium : On Roses 
in Morocco, 862. On Rosa centi- 
folia in Italy, 452. 

Phthorimaea: Ph, {Lita) ocellatella, 
on Beet in Germany, 1308. Prohi¬ 
bitive Measures Conceming Impor¬ 
tation of Potatoes into Italy, 
443 - 

Phyllophaga portovicansis ; On Co¬ 
conut in Porto Rico, 1307. 

Pkyllosticta Caricae-Papayaa on Paw- 
,pawin Natal, *064. 

Phyllotreta mfYtorum : On Soya Bean 
in Baden (Gerinany), 1191,. 
Phylloxera ”, Vine: Pirovano Hy 
brids Resistant in Italy, 1127. 
Decrees regulating Distribution of 
Plants and Seeds in Italy, 96. 


Physalis spp.: Lama biliyieata in 
S. Africa, 354- 

Physalospora : Phys. haccaa on Vine 
in Japan, 1299. Phys. Mlyabeana 
and Conidial Form (Gloeospofium) 
on Salix purpurea var. ang^^sti- 
folia in Japan, 1180. 

Physoderma Debeauxii: On Scilla 
mariHma in Italy, 452. 

Phytophthora: Phyt. cryptogaa and 
Phyt. parasitica : On Tomato, Cont¬ 
rol Methods in England, 1296. Phyt. 
infestans, Phyt. Thalictri, 1067. 
Phyt. infastans, and Effect of Copper 
Sprays, 340. On Potato in Mo¬ 
rocco, 862. On Tomato in Victoria 
(Australia), 107. Phytophthora sp. 
on Peonies in Pennsylvania, 1067. 

Piaris rapae: Inoculation Tests with 
Micrococcus [Staphylococcus) aa^i- 
dicida in Belgium, 1184. 

Pineus strohi : On We3miouth Pine 
in Switzerland, ii93- 

Pinusi P. austriaca, P. Banksiana, 
P. palustris, P. ponderosa^ P. re- 
sinosa, P. sylvastris, P. Strobus, 
P. virginiana: Naodiprion lecontei 
in IT. S. A., 486. P. Canibra : Cro- 
nartium ribicola (Per idarmium Stro- 
bi) in Switzerland, 1193. P. con- 
torta and P. divaricata : Thelaphora 
terrestris in IT. S. A., 86y. P. Im- 
rich var. tanuijolia : Cocidomyds 
and Laspayresia conicolana in Fran¬ 
ce, 467. P. rmriana, P. monticola 
and P. pondarosa: Thelaphora tar- 
restris in IT. S. A., 869. P. pqnderosa 
and P. figida : Thai, fimbtiata in 
IT. S. A., 869. P. resinosa, P. rigida, 
P. Strobus: Rhagium lineatum in 
N. America, 785. P. Strobus: Pests 
in Switzerland, 1193. P. sylvesUis: 
Botrytis Douglasii in England, 346. 
P. sylvestris: Hypoderma pinicola, 
in Scotland, 234. P. Strobus var. 
nana ; Hypoderma strobilicola in 
Scotland, 234. 

Pipunculus mdustrius and P. vaga- 
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hitvdus . On Lvtettix icuelUi in 
Idaho and California, 5S8. 

Pissodes : P, miaivs on Pines in 
Uruguay, 591. As an injurious 
insect in ITiuguay, 839. P 
on Wcjnnouth Pine in Switzerland, 

1193- 

Pti>iwt (nvensG and P. satimnn • Las- 
pcyiesia uoriihundi in Wisconsin, 
164. 

Pitauqus sitlpJiuntilts : Nat. Enemy 
of Castnia licus in British Guiana, 
1183 

Pdiospoutm itudulaiuw: Pvdvmana 
ofuata in New South Wales, 968 

PityophtJmus (UosU icJnts) mictugra- 
pit us : On Wcjiuoulh Pine in 
Switzerland, 11 (>3 

Plane : Attacus ivuthta, 1071. 

Plasmodhphoxt : On Oihbages, ^38. 

Phsmopata vttuola' On Vine in 
IMorocco, 802. 

Plutyedia (fossvpiella : On Cotton in 
Brazil, i In Porto Rico (ob¬ 
served for the first Time), 1305. 
Macliincs for Treating Cotton Seed 
agaimst P t*, iKio. 

PMynota fhiueiana and PL yosiiata 
in Texas, 870. 

Platvpits sp.: On Coconut in Porto 
Rico, 1307. 

Pletjspmi: PI. lufeciotia var. attui- 
btcolti on Aiitiiba japovica in Italy, 
()88. Pi, Afehssae on Melissa offi¬ 
cinalis ill Italy, k5- Pomomm, 
probable cause of Spotting of Ap¬ 
ples in I?nghuid. 108 

Plociomeni sp ; On Cotton in Brazil 
1300. 

Plxiia interpuuctclla : On Peanuts 
in California, 089. 

Plums: Attacus oynthWt 1071. Clilor- 
asis, in S Afiica, 957. Penicilhum 
italicum and Rhizoptis nigricans 
in S. Africa, 957. Pseudomonas 
Pruni, in Japan, 1297. 

Podagnea inalvae : On Hollyhock and 
Marsh Mallow in Crimcti, 784 


Poinciaua Eiuhv^ihimts mediiabnn- 
dus in Australia, 970. 

Pulisies spp : Nat. Enemies of Pseudo- 
coccus in Cuba, 782. 

Polhnia fuha : Claviceps sp. in Aus¬ 
tralia, 960. 

Polvcvstis itolica, 768. 

Polygonum pennsvlvumcum and Poly¬ 
gonum spp.: Pyraiista ainsliei in 
U.S.A, 783. 

Polynema eutettix i . On Eittettix ie- 
nella in Idaho and California, 588. 

Polvopetts pur pit) Bits . On “ Spotted 
Apples in England, ic8 

Pt nen t^s it ifoliatu : Pseudomonas Citi i, 
4*15 

Poplar: Pemphigus popnli-ttansvcr- 
sus in New Zealand, >31. Stilpnoiia 
salicis in Canada, 585. 

Poppies, Pield: Amongst WTieat, Con¬ 
trol with Copper Sulphate, 903. 

P( pulits alba, P balsamijera, P. mo- 
nilifeya var angulaia, P pvtami- 
dalis : Stilpnotia salicis in Massa¬ 
chusetts and New Hampsliire, 877. 
Sec also Poplar. 

Poicelho spp . On Soya Bean in 
Baden (Germany), 3191 

Porto Rico: Diseases and Pests, 
912 Of Citrus Fruits, 1061. Gum¬ 
ming (Bacterium vasculatum) of 
Sugar Cane, 103. Injurious Insects 
to Coconut, 1307. Mosaic, Maize, 
99. Platyedra (Pecluu pliora) gos- 
svpiella, noticed for the first time 
on Cotton, 1305. Rosclhnia sp on 
Coffee, 86h. 

Portugal: Oidium quercinim on Quer- 
CHS racemosa, 5O8. 

Potato: “ Canker (Synchytnum en- 
dobioticum) of P. injurious to To¬ 
mato in Pennsylvania, 453, Lema 
hihneata in S. Africa, 354. IVIildew, 
Aerial Tubers Resistant, 142. Mite 
in India, 696. Phytoplithora in- 
fesians in Victoria (Australia), 107. 
In Morocco, 862, Puccinia Piitie- 
nuna, in Costa Rica and Ecuador, 
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444- Spoudesmmm in Morocco, 
862. XJndetennined Disease in 
Morocco, 862 Prohibitive Measures 
concerning Importation into Italy 
of Tubers, etc. to Guard against 
introduction of Synchyirimn endo- 
hwtimm, Phthorimaea opetcttlelln, 
and the Coleoptera, DorypJwra 
decemlineatay and Epitrix cummevis, 
443* 

“ Potts Seedling **, Apple var. Lia¬ 
ble to Spotting in England, 108 

Poultry’'; Nat. Enemies of Lema bi- 
hneaia in S Africa, 354. In Cont¬ 
rol of Insect Parasites in Orchards, 

325* 

PresoaJk Method; For Treatment of 
Seeds, 572. 

Ptisiaulacus nii(yipes var. dupojti: 
Obtained from larvae of Xyidie- 
chus qimdtipes in Tonkin, 1075. 

P/istcdoyyctes st 'laiiventr^s On Larvae 
of XyloUechus qnadripes in Ton¬ 
kin, 1075. 

Piodema htitra : On Pice in Goa 
(Portuguese India), 874. 

Pyonnscolus sesqmsUtaUts: Parasite 
of Xvlotrechns qitadripas and of 
ChhrGphorus annulavis in Tonkin, 

1073. 

Pyospultella : Py, auyantii , On Aspi- 
diotus peyniciosus; Pj\ heylesei and 
Py niigate on Anlacaspis p.^nUfgoiia 
in Japan, 11S5. 

Pittnus Buergencma, P. crassipes, 
P. donavium subsp. elegans var. 
glab}a, P. Itosakura, P, jap mica, 
P. Mnme, P. Mnme var. micro- 
caipa, P Mitnie var Bungo, P. 
tntloya . Attacked by Pseudomo¬ 
nas Pyum in Japan, 1297. 

Pseudococcits: Ps. calceolanac and 
Ps sacchaii on J^ugar Cane, in 
Cuba, 782. Ps. citri, on C^ao in the 
Dominican Republic, 1076. Ps 
nipae, on Coconut in Porto Rico, 
1307 Pseudococcus sp : Crypto- 
laemus mouUt uzieii feeding on 


Pseudococcus spp. introduced into 
S. France, 1074. 

Pseudomonas : Ps Apii, on Celery 
in States of New York and Michi¬ 
gan, 868 Ps Citri * Influence of 
Temperature and Humidity 011 
growth of Ps Citii and its Plant 
Hosts and on Citrus Canker caused 
b}” this Bacteria, >145 Ps. Pi uni : 
on Plum, Peach and other Rosaceae 
in Japan, 1297 

Pseudntsnga : Ps. Doughsn : Botrytis 
Douglasn in Scotland, 346, 1300 
Chernies cooleyi in England and 
Scotland, 971. Heinerocampa psei - 
dotsugata in British Columbia. 590. 
Phvna pithya, 1300. Phom^psis 
Pseudotsugae, 1300, In England. 
345. In Scotland, no, 1300. Ps 
to rifolIII: Theleph n a tei i esii is in 
r. vS A..S69. 

Psylla i<;itis‘ On Indigofrrn in Indi., 
44 ^* 

Psylhndes: Ps. chrysocephnla on Soya 
Bean in Baden (('rermnny), iic)i 
Ps. hyoscvami on Belladonna and 
Common Henbane in the Ctimc^a, 
784. 

Puccmia: P. AracJvdis on Peanut 
in Florida, 444. P. Chrysaiiihemi : 
on Chrysantliemuni in vS Afiici, 
957. gramniu> on Whciit 

ill India, mC). P. gienuuiis: (ti 
Wheat and BaiLy in Morocco. 2. 
P. gramims f. sp. Tiititi : Biology 
in U. S, A., 611. P. ghimmum : on 
WHieat and Barley in Morocco, 
862. P. Mnloaieaium\ on Wild 
Malyaceae in Morocco, 8(>2. P 
Mavdis : on Maize in Morocco, 
862. P. Piftieriana. Origin of tliis 
Rust injurious to Potato in Costa 
Rica, 444. 

Piilvnutria: P. citucrla' Host of 
Cocccpkagus lecanu in Ja]>an, 118-. 
P oinata on Citrus Fruits in New 
South Wales 9(>8 P. lellulohif, 
P, psidn P tecta, <)(>S 
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Pyiausta\ Pvr ainshei on Polygo¬ 
num spp in U. vS. A similar to Pyr 
nubilalis, 783. Pyv nuhilahs on 
Maize in Canada, 585. Pyr. peni- 
talis on Nelumbimn luteum, 783 
Pyvoderces vileyi : In Texas, 870 
Pythmm Do Bavyanum: On Tomato 
in Victoria (Australia), T07 

QukensI/AND : Chalds euthyrrhim on 
Euthyvrhinus medttabimdus, Coleop- 
tcra injurious to Mango, 965. Onco- 
pera mitocei a on Pasture I/and, 

J190. Tylenchus sp on Banana, 466 
Queicus: Q. alba: ThelepJiova tev- 
restiis in IT. S A , 968. Q dilatata 
and Q. mcana ; Calm dr a glandiwn 
in India, 3.^8. Q vacemosa (Oidium 
qucfcmmi) in Portugal, 568. Q 
Robiiv var. peduncfulata (Mtcro- 
sphaeva) in Switzerland, 568. Q 
Robitr vats, fntbesc&ns (= lanugi¬ 
nosa) and sessiltflora (Perfect Form 
of Oak Oidium) in Italy. 568 Qitercus 
sp Micinsp/iaera in lialy, s6S 
Ouercsa a forma de l^sticlla [Vin- 
soma stellifeia), 307 
" Queresa dcstructiva (Aspidiotus 
desUncior), 307. 

Ramvlakia : R, vmiabilis on Digitalis 
pmpuiea in Piedmont (Italy), 1065 
Kats: Nat. Uncmics of Lema hili- 
neala in S. Africa, 35.^. 

RaUns norvegions : Toxicity of Ba¬ 
rium carlKWiate, 357. 

“ Rayada Var Sugar Cane liable 
to (dimming in Porto Rico, J05 
' * Rjiyas amarilkis " of Sugar Cane, 955 
Red Crasfi Wlicat var suscept¬ 
ible to UrocysUs Tntin. 

Red Flour Beetle {Tvibolinm casta- 
neum), 689 

** Red Leaf of Cotton, due to Lack 
of Potash in St. Vincent (West 
Indies), ■1C04, 

Red ivegged Ham Beetle {Necrobia 
mfipes), 589. 


Reduvidae spp.: Nat. Enemies of Lana 
bilineata in S. Africa,,354. 

Rejuvenation (Treatment): Of Olives, 
Vines and Fruit Trees in General, 
958 

Remtgia lepanda : On Sugar Cane in 
Biiti^ Guiana, 1183 

Resistant Plants: Abaca [Musa tex- 
tilis) to Fusarmm cubense in the 
Philippines, 459. Agave applanata 
to Colletotnchum Agaves in France, 
1061. Apples:'' Allens Everlasting”, 

“ Bamadk Beauty”, ” Belle Du¬ 
bois ”, ” Christmas Pearmain ”, 

”Feam*s Pippin ”, ” Gloria Mundi ”, 

** Worcester Pearmain ” Varieties 
immune to Spotting in England, 
108. Barley: To Helmmthospormm 
gramineum oxA Heterodeia schachtii 
in Sweden, i4\. To H schacUi 
in Sweden, 99^ To Diseases in 
General at I^Iahndorf (Germany), 
^78. Bean. To Diseases in New 
York State, 377 Cabbage: to 
Fnsarinm conqlutinans in IT S A., 
338 Cacao : “ Calabadllo ” Var 
Resistant to Diseases in Dominica 
(West Indies), 596. Cereals To 
Rust in Algeria, 1212. Cotton: 
to Anthonomus grandis in the Phi¬ 
lippines, 722, Einkom {Triticum 
monococewn v%tlgare) • To Black 
Rust [Puccinla graimms ), 446 Lu¬ 
cerne: To Diseases in General in 
Mahndorf (Germany). 978. Maize: 
Var “Golden Bantam” resistant 
to Mosaic in I/Diiisiana, 99 Oats: 
Var. “ Record ” to Rust in Italy, 
Ill! Vars. resistant to Rust in 
V. S. A„ 376. Peach: To Leaf 
Curl [Exoascus deformans) in Italy, 
229 Phalaris bujposa : To Diseases 
in Argentina, 1215. Potatoes: 
Aerial Tubers resistant to Mldew, 
1A2. Sugar Cane: To Gumming iBac- 
tervum vascularum^ “ Kavengerie ” 
Var resistant, 105 and to Root 
Disease, 710 “ Yellow^ Caledonia ”, 
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To B. casciilaium in Porto Rico, 
105. Tobacco: Tabac bleu in Mau¬ 
ritius, resistant to Disease, 504 
Trees: Effect of Hybridisation on 
Resistance to Diseases and Pests, 
40 Vtgna swenszs: 'lo Hetetodeja 
tudicxLola in IT S. A., 144. Vines : 
To Antliracnose, “ Nosiola ” Tren- 
tino \Tnes, 728. To ^lildew and 
Oidium, in Italy, “ Sirab ” var , 
512. To ZMildew, ‘'4401 Couderc ** 
Direct Hybrid Producer, To Pbyl- 
lotxera etc.. Pirovano Hj’brids in 
Italy, 1127, 165. Diseases and 
Pests Teroldigo and Negrara **, 
Trentino Vines, 302. VTieat: To 
Lodging, “ Cignarellone ” Var in 
Molise 'Italy), 2S3. “ Mogarbia 
var* in Cyrenaica, 282 Compara¬ 
tive Resistance of Todaro ” 
Ulieats in Molise (Italy), 718. To 
Rust: Bretonnieresand “ Vuite- 
boeuf" Vars in Swiss Jura, 617 
‘ Ggnarellone ** Var. in Molise 
(Italy), 2S3. Comparative Resi¬ 
stance of Several Vars. in the 
Great Plains Area U S A , 150 
Various Resistant Varieties, 30 
Comparati\e Resistance of To¬ 
daro ” Selected VTieats in Italy, 
718. To Smut “Mogarbia” var. 
in Cyrenaica, 282 “ Xoe ” var. 

in Italy. 810. Inheritance of Resi- 
ctance to Stinking Smut, 479 Se¬ 
lection of Varieties resistant to 
Lodguig, Rust and Smut at 3^Iahn- 
dorf, Germany 47S. Varieties re¬ 
sistant to Flag Smut [Uzocystis 
Tritici) in U S. A , 865 General: 
Influence of soil Factors in Di¬ 
sease Resistance, 446 

Rhabdoptet us picip^s : On Apple in 
New York State. 356. 

R^acodiella Casta ir::ae^, Sclerotinia 
pseudoivhetosa (Ascophorous, Form 
of J? C ), 224. 

RJmgmm lineatumi On Pines in N. 
America. 


Rlmgoletis {Cmpomyia) paydahfia: 
On Fruits of Cucurbitaceac, 581. 

Rknobnts lophantae : On Geranium 
and Ivy in the Latium (Italy), 580. 

Rhisoctoma Solam : On Tomato in 
England; Control Measures, 1296. 
On Tomato in Victoria (Australia), 
107 

Rliizopboya mtiCfonata * Targioma 
mBYYilli in the Philippines, 117. 

Rhizopus nigricans : On Caryopses 
of Barley and Wheat, 863. On Pea¬ 
ches and Plums in S Africa, 957* 

Rhodesia: Alcides l&acogyanimus on 
Beans and on Vigm Catjang, 352. 
Isamris atcY on Citrus Fruits and 
on Biachystegta spp., 348 Systates 
chii indensis on Coffee and 5. exap~ 
Hts on Maize, 34S Tanymecus 
agy tcola on S^Iaize and T destYUctor 
on Maize and Potato, 3*^8. 

RhopahsipJmm : Rh caltjiae and RJk 
najaduim (= Eucarama calthae 
and E. najadtm); RJi tzilmatum 
on Chrysanthemums in Italy, 347. 

RhynchopJioi us fen ugmeus : On Coco¬ 
nut in Goa (Portuguese India), 969. 
On Palms in Madras and destroyed 
by Brachypternus amantius, 5S3. 

Ribes: R. peiYaeum: Cronartzum 
bicota in Switzerland, 1193. Ribes 
spp.: Alteniaria Grossitlat me, lob. 

Rice: DiatYaea sacckaralis and Re- 
migia repanda in Brit. Guiana, 1183. 
Dyyopeia hiYsuUi in the Philippines, 
695 Prodenia lihmi in Goa (Por¬ 
tuguese India), 874. 

Ric/iardia ; Bacterial Disease in Eng- 
land, 575. 

Riczntis communis : MacrospoYiuni Ca- 
varae in Italy, 452. 

Rio Grande do Sul: Diseases and 
Pests of Vine, 301. 

“ Rival ” Var. of Apple attacked by 
Pleospora Pomorum, in England, 
108. 

Roedeer: Gnawing Bark of Wey¬ 
mouth Pine in Switzerland, uov 
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Root-rot: Of Tomato {RJuzoctoma 
Solani) ill Victoria (Australia), 107 

Rosa centijoha ; PJuogmidimn sub' 
coyticmvu in Italy, 452 

Rosaceae. Psetidonwnas Pmni in 
Japan, 1297. 

Rose; Cetoplastes sinensis, 465 
Phrcigmtdium snbcorticwm in Mo- 
locco, 862. 

' Rose de THay ” . Icerya pihckasf, 
in Italy, 452. 

Rosellinia sp : On Cofiee in Porto 
Rico, 866. 

Rot. Black Rot of Chestnuts {Spi' 
rospora Castamae), 109. Ascoplior- 
ous Form (Sdetotmin pseudoUt- 
beiosa), 224. Core Rot, of Apples 
{Tnohotheoium roseum), yyg Foot- 
Rot, of Wheat (Ophiobolus gta- 
minis), 104, 230. Tomato Rot 
{PJioina Ferrarisii), 1065 See 
also Black Rot of Crapes 

Ruimx : R crispus : Pyraiista ams' 
liei, 783. R, Patientia : Uromyces 
Rumicis, in Italy, ^52 Rtmiex sp • 
Rlutbdopte^us picipes in New York 
State, 356. 

Rusk dtrange ” {Hj^brid Poncims 
trifohata and Citrus smemis ): PseV' 
domims Citvu 445. 

RuvSt: On Cereals: Comparative re¬ 
sistance of varieties hi Algeria, 
1212 On Chrysanthemums 
cmia Chrvsanthenu), 957. Effect 
on Respiration and Metabolism 
of Plants attacked, 24 Of Einkom , 
Resistance in India, 41.6. On Oats ; 
RecordVar.rCvSistant,iiii. On In¬ 
heritance of Rust Resistance, 376 
Wheat: Behaviour of Varieties hi 
tlie Creat Plains, U. S A., 150. 
Behaviour of Todaro Wheats in 
the Molise (Italy), 718. Breton- 
ni^res and Vinteboeuf Swiss Jura 
Vars. resistant, 617. Cignarellone, 
Molise (Italy), var. resistant, 283. 
Comparative Resistance of Wheat 
Crosses, 30. Vesicular Rust [Pen- 


deimium SUohi) on Weymouth Pine 
in Switzerland, 1193 

Rye : Claviceps sp. in Australia obo. 

Saccharum spontaneum: Sclerospom 
sp. in the Philippines, 686. 

Saissetia deppessa: On Cotton in 
Biazil, 1306 

* Salivita On Parana Grass in 
Cuba, 955 

(Shoiea pobusta)^ 583. 

Sahx pifipujea var angustifoha; 
Physahspora Mtyabeana and Coni 
dial PormiGIoeospurnim) in Japan, 
1180. Maissonia sp , 1180 

Salsola Kah var temnfolia : Eittettix 
tenella in Idaho and California, 
58S 

Salvia spleudeus Ceuplasies sinensis, 
4<>5 

‘ Salzer Pride and Salzer Prize 
Taker**: WTieat Vars Eiable to 
Vrocystis Tntici in XT S A , 865. 

StUi J os€ Scale [Aonidieha pet niciosa): 
Prohibitive Measures concerning 
imported Fresh Fruits into Italj", 
443 

Saim [Crotalaria jiincea), 446. 

Sao Paulo: Control of Cotton Para¬ 
sites, 3 220 

Sao Thome: Ga noderma appianatmi 
on Oil Pahn, 232 

Say ache: Tredineae on S. edulis in 
Columbia and on SayacJie sp in 
Costa Rica, 44^. 

Satin Moth (Stilpnotia salicis), on 
Poplar and Willow in U S. A., 
877. 

Saw-toothed Grahi Beetle (Silvanus 
sunnamensis), 689. 

Scab, Black (Synghytrium endobioti- 
cum): Of Potato: Prohibitive Meas¬ 
ures concerning* imported Tubers 
etc, hito Italy, 443 

Scald: Of Citrus Fruits in S. Italy, 
860. 

Scale; Bamade (Ceroplastes cirripe- 
diformis), 689. Scale on Cacao* 
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(Pseudococcus citn), 1076 On 
Citrus (Leptdosaphes gloverti), Pro¬ 
hibitive Measures concemtng Im¬ 
portation into Italy, 443 Scale 
in Italy, 580 

Scarabideae: On Sugar Cane in Cuba, 
782 

Schinus Molle . Ceroplastes sine^isis, 
4 ^ 5 - 

Scilla mariUma • Physoderma De- 
heauxii in Italy, 452 

Siclerodermus domesticus : ilQctopara- 
site on I^arvae of Xylotrechus qua- 
dripes and Chloropkorus annularis 
in Tonkin, 1075 

Scleiospora'. Scl gfaminicolat Scl 
^avanica, Scl Maydis, Scl Sacchari, 
686. Scl macrospora on Wheat 
and on Biomus commutatus in 
Tennessee and Kentucky, 1059 Scl 
philippinensis on Maize and other 
Gramineae in the Philippines, 686 
Scl Sacchari on Sugar C^e in the 
Philippines, 1177 

ScUroUnia\ Scl, Ltberiiana, 574. On 
Soya Bean in Baden (Germany), 
1191. Scl, minof on lyettuce. Ce¬ 
lery etc inU. S A 574 Scl, pseti- 
dotiiherosa^ Ascophorous Form of 
Phacodtella Castaueae^ Cause of 
Black Rot of Chestnuts 224 
Scottatura *' (Scald) of Citrus 
Fruits in S. It^y, 860 

Screens, Coloured: In Control of 
Diseases of Plants, 683 

Scutelhsta cvujiea: Nat Enemy of 
Ceroplastes si^ie^isis, 465 
Sea Island Cotton (Gossypium 
barhadense)^ 231 

Seeds: Chloropicrin, Action on Ger¬ 
minating Po'wer, 265, 462 Disin¬ 
fectants ; Means <SE Preventing Seed 
Injury by Pre-Soak^ Method, 572 
Disinfection of Cotton Seed by 
Means of Dry Heat, 115. Moulds 
and Fungicides: Seed-coat injury 
and viability of Seeds of Wheat 
and Barley, S63 Sitophihis oryza 


in IT. S A., 463 Toxic Gases; 
Effect of. 462 

Septogloeum Arachidu : On Peanut 
in S Africa, 342 

Septoria * S Iridis on Iris in Latiuni 
(Italy), 455. 5 Lycopeisici on 
Tomato in New South Wales, j i 70 
S Petroselim var Ap%i, 868 
Sesamia nonagno%des ' On Sugar Ca¬ 
ne etc, 158. 

SetaY%a ttahcai UsUlago Crawen in 
Madras (India), 775 
Sheets: Collection of Moroccan Cric¬ 
kets in Crau, 112 

Shotea robustai Caland^a %horeac in 
Mauritius and India, 348 Ho- 
ploce^asnbyx spimcouns in E Ben- 
gal, 583 

Silene vnflata, Control in Canada, 5 
Silkworms. Attacked by Muscardiiic 
(Boiryiis Bassiana), 844. 

Silvamis sunn amen sis: In shelled 
Peanuts, Dried Copra and Copra 
Products in California, 689 
Stlvesfnna silvestrn var. cecconiana 
On Olives in Italy, 239. 
Stphonopkoraulmanae: On Soya Bean 
in Baden (Germany), itgi 
Sisal (Agave ngida ): Colhtotnehum 
Agaves in Indo-China and French 
Sudan, xo6i 

Svtones sp : On Soya Bean in Baden 
(Germany), 1191 

Sitophiliis * S Uneans (Tamarind 
Pod-Borer) in IT. S A., 355 6. 

oryza (Rice Weevil) in U S A 
especially Florida, 463. 

Sle^y Disease (Wilt) (Fusarntm Ly- 
copersici): Of Tomatoes, 107 
“ Small Moth Borer " (Dtairaea sac- 
charalis) - of Sugar Cane, 1183 
Smartweed Borer (Pyrausta ainsliei), 

783 

Smut; JVlillet, Italian (Usiilago Cra- 
w^n), inMadras (India), 775. Onion 
(llrocystis Cepulae) in England, 
454. Wheat (Tilletia Tntiu)^ Con¬ 
trol with Fungicidal Dust, (4<). 



“ ]Mogarbia ”, Immune var. from 
Cyrenaica, 282. Noe Var. resistant 
in Italy, 810. 

Smymothvips himwimtii : On Soya 
Beans, iioi. 

Soya Bean: Pests observed in Ba¬ 
den (Germany), jiqt. 

Solatium : S. avicttlare; Phytophthom 
injestans in Victoria (Australia), 
107. S. triquetrum Wild; Rust in 
Texas, 444. 

Solempsis geminata : Protector of 
Apliids and Cocdds harmful to 
Cacao Tree in Dominican Repub¬ 
lic, 1076. 

Soil chits oleraceus : Control in Ca¬ 
nada, 579. 

Sorbus japonica : Pseudomonas Pruni 
in Japan, 1297. 

Sorghum: Mosaic, 99. Resistance 
to ITrcdineae in Morocco, 862. 

Spain: Forest Insectarium, 1301. 

Spanish Fly (Lytta vesicatoria) : On 
Olive etc., 967. 

Spathimeitenis spinigera: Parasite of 
Neodiprion leconiei in IJ. S. A., 786. 

Sperinopliagus : Sp. hoffmannseggi on 
Cotton in Brazil, 1306. Sp. pec- 
iovalis (Mexican Bean Weevil) in 
CaHfomia, 689, Sp. subfasciatus 
in lyatium and Sicily, 580. 

Spiders: PredaceousFnemiesof Acan¬ 
thi) psyche junodi, 1186. 

Spiraea chamaechyfolia : Ccroplastes 
sinensis, 4()5. 

Spitvspnta Casfaneac : On Chestnuts 
in I^^rance. rog. Probably syno¬ 
nymous to Acrospeha mirabilis. 
Poly cyst IS italica, Urocysiis (?) iia- 
lica, and Stephanoma itoMcum, 768. 

Spodoptera mauritia: On Rice in Goa 
(Portuguese India), 874. 

Sporidesmium sp.: On Potato in Mo¬ 
rocco, 862. 

'•Spotted Owlet" (Athevebrama), iii. 

Spotting: of Apples, in England, 108. 

Sprayer: Pax Sprayer: 670. Re¬ 
duced ticidity in Oranges caused 


by certain Sprays. 609. 

Spruce: Hypertrophy caused by ex¬ 
clusively Nitrogenous Nutrition, 
797- 

stem-weevil {Anthonomus grandis) 
Control methods recommended for 
Cambodia cotton, 1223. 

Sienommatus imisae: On Banana in 
Hawai, 348. 

Stephanoma italicum. 786. 

Stilpnctia salicis : On Poplars in Ca¬ 
nada, 585. On Poplars and Wil¬ 
lows in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, 877. 

St.-Kitts: Pectuiophoi'a {Geleckia) gos- 
sypiella on Cotton, 587. 

St.-Vincent (W. Indies): Red-leaf of 
cotton etc. prevalent on Plots 
receiving no Potash, 1 004. 

Stvategus : S. quadrifoveatus on Co¬ 
conut in Porto Rico, 1307. S. tita- 
nus on Cacao in Dominican Repub¬ 
lic, 1076. 

Strawberry, Wild: Rhabdopferits pi- 
cipes, in New York State, 356. 

Straw-Blight (Take-all or Foot-Rot) 
{Ophiobolus graminis and 0 . her- 
potnchiis): Of \^lieat in Italy, 230. 
In New York State, 104. 

Sudan, French: Colletotrichwn Aga¬ 
ves, on Agave spp., 1061. 

Sugar Cane: Gumming (Bacterium 
vascularum) in Porto Rico, 105. 
Injurious Insects: in Cuba, 782. 
In British Guiana, 1183. Mosaic, 
99. In Cuba, 955. Red Rot (Col- 
leiotvkhmn falcatum) in India, 446. 
Root Disease; Kavangiie var. re¬ 
sistant, 710. Sclerospora Sacchari 
(Sugar C^e I^Iildew) in the Philip¬ 
pines, 1177. Sesamia nonagrioi- 
des, 158. 

Sunflower: Bacterium Solanacearum, 
1062.^ * 

Sweden: Barley resistant to Hel- 
minthosporiun gramineum, 144. To 
Heierodera schachtii, 144, 994- 
Wheat Diseases. 702. 
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Sweet Potato; Diseases in U. S. 
A., 719. Tanyfmcus destntcior in 
S. Rhodesia, 348. 

Switzerland: Ctenophora atrata on 
Birch, 876. Cockchafer: On the 
Resistance of the adult to High 
and Dow Temperatures, 1072. Ctt- 
citrbitaria naucosa on Ulmus mon- 
tana in Canton of Vaud. 233. 
Hypodeus glareolits on White 
699. Microsphaera on Quercus 
Robuy var. pedmiculata, 568. Pests 
of the Weymouth Pine, ii93- 

Synchyirnim endobioticum : Of Po¬ 
tato : Prohibitive measures con¬ 
cerning importation of Tubers in¬ 
to Italy. 443. Of Potatoes and 
Tomatoes in Pennsylvania. 453. 

Systates chirmdensis: On Coffee and 
S. exaptus on ]Maize in S. Rliode- 
sia, 348. 

Tachina phycjtae: Parasite of Mi- 
mola indigineUa in New Jersey, 875 

Take-aJl (Foot Rot) of’WTieat (Ophio- 
holies graminis)^ 104. 

Tamarind: Sitophilus linearis in IT. 
s. A., 355. 

** Tambera ": Caused by Undeter¬ 
mined Mite on Potatoes in India, 
696. 

“ Tanglefoot ” , Means of control¬ 
ling Operophthora [Ckeimatobia) bnt- 
mata and Hybernia de foil aria in 
Prance, 584. Control of Solenop- 
SIS gemmata on'DomhdcsiL Repub¬ 
lic, 1076. 

Tanvmecus agricola on H^e and 
r, destructor on Maize and Sweet 
Potato in S. Rhodesia, 348. 

Target Spot {AUernaria Solani) : on 
Tomato in 'vhctoria (Australia), 107. 

Targionia merrilli ; on Rhizophora 
mucronata in th^ Philippines, 117. 

Tea: Cephaleuros mycoiiea jOid Pes- 
talozzia Hariigii in Ceylon, 393. 

Tecoma leitcoxylon : Ovulariopsis ob- 
clavata in Barbadoes, 231. 


Telenonius califoniicus : Parasite of 
Stilpnotia salicis in Massadliusctts 
and New Hampshire, 877. 

Telphusa mariona in Texas, 870. 

Tenebroides mauntanicus: on Shell 
ed Peanuts in California, 689 

Tennessee: Sclerospora ntacrospora on 
Bronms commutaHis and on Wheat, 
1059. 

Tents, Rubber: In Fumigation of 
Trees with Hydrocyanic Add, Sas, 
872. 

Termites: Destruction by Means of 
Chloropicrin, 114. In Sugar Cane 
Fields in Cuba, 782. In Brit. 
Guiana, 1183. Mastotermes dai- 
winiensis on Mango in Australia, 
970. 

** Teroldigo ” : Trentino Vines and 
Behadour as regards Diseases and 
Pests, 302. 

Terre-gat^e: Researches in Italy, 
230. 

Tetraneura: T. agnesii on olive, 7\ 
flavescens on Wild Barley and T. 
reticulata in Meadows in Italy, 
347" r. ulmi, 233. 

Texas: Depidoptera likdy to be 
confused with Pink BoUworm of 
cotton, 870. Rust on wild Sola- 
mim triquetrum, 444. 

Thaumasura citrculwnis and Tli, pa- 
VO : Parasites of Euthyrrhuius me- 
ditabnndus in Australia, 970. 

Thelephora caryophyllea, T. fimbnaUu 
r. terrestris : On I^'^oreist Trt^t' Se 
edlings in U. S. A., 860. 

Thielavia basicola: On Atrnpa Bella- 
donna in Italy, 452. 

Thrips aJbopilosa, T. discolor (?), 7. 
mapr, T, longicollis, T, physopus : 
On Soya Bean in Baden (Germany), 
1191. 

Thuja plicata : Thelephora terrestris in 
U. S. A., 869. 

Tilletia: T. Caries: Norwegian 
Wheat, beardless with light eons 
very susceptible, 711, T, Triitci (?): 
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On Wheat in Morocco, 862. See 
also Smut 

Tip'iila qtmyUi and T. simplex: On 
Pastures, Grain and Ivuceme Fields 
in California, 873. 

I'tthvmahts Esitla (= EtipJiorhia Esu- 
la) : Harmful Weed in U. S. A, 
1070 

Tobacco : Lema bihmata in S. Africa, 
354 Peromspora Hyoscyami in 
Florida and Georgia, 687. “ Tabac 
bleu ”, in Mauritius, Resistant, 
504. 

Tobacco Slug {Lema bilineata), 354 

Tomato: Bacterium exifiostm in V 
S. A., 867. Bact. Solanaceanmi, 
T062. Diseases in Victoria (Aus¬ 
tralia), 107. Phoma Ferransii, Cau¬ 
se of Tomato Rot in Piedmont 
(Italy), 1065. Phytophthora cryp- 
togea, Phyi. parasitica and Rhi- 
sortonia Solam in England, 1296 
Phytophthora sp. and Septoria Ly- 
copersici in New Soutii Wales, 
1179. Puccima Pittieriana^ in Ecua¬ 
dor, 444 Ramnlaria sp, in Pied¬ 
mont (Italy), 1065. SynchytriMu 
endohioticum in Pennsylvania, ^53 

Tomteus quadridens ; On Weymoutli 
Pine in Switzerland, 1193 

Tonkin: Nat. Enemies of Xylo- 
trechus quadnpes and of Chtoro- 
phorus anvitlaris^ 1075. 

Toxoptera auvantn : On Cacao in the 
Dominican Rqmblic, 1070. 

Trametes radictpcrda: On Weymoutli 
Pine in Switzerland, 1193. 

Trees: Forest: Control of Euproctis 
chrysorrhoea, in France, 694. See 
also Fruit. 

Trentino (Italy): Behaviour of Te- 
roldigo and Negrara Vines as re¬ 
gards Diseases and Pests, 302. 

Tribohum casiamum : On SlxdlM 
Peanuts, Dried Coprah and Pro¬ 
ducts of Coprah in Califomia, 
689 

Trichogramma minutum: Egg Para¬ 


sites of Diafraea saccharalis in 
Brit Guiana, 1183. 

Trichoihecntm roseum : On Apples and 
Pears in Italy, 77 

Tripoli: Effective Control of Icerya 
pitvchasi by Kovius cardmahs, 461 
Bramble-Deaf of Vine in TripoK- 
tania. T174, 

Triticum monococoum vnlgare (Ein- 
kom): Very resistant to Black 
Rust [Puccima gramims) in In¬ 
dia, 446. 

Tropaeohtm niajus : Bacterium Sola- 
naceamm^ 1062. 

Trypaneidae (= Trypetidae), 581. 

Tsuga : Ts. canadensis : Hemero- 

campa pseudotsngata in Brit. Co¬ 
lumbia, 590. Ts. heterophylla : The- 
lephora caryophyllea in V S A, 
869 

Tunisia: Diseases and Pests of Ci¬ 
trus Trees, 395. 

Turkej^ Red: Wheat Var resistant 
to Uvocv&tis Tntici in V S. A, 
865. 

Twitch Grass (Agropyron lepens)^ 
579 

Tvehea pJiaseoh : On Soya Bean in 
Baden (Germany), iiqi. 

Tvlenchu^ sp,: On Banana in N. 
Queensland, 466. 

Ulmvs MONTANA : Cucurbitaria nau- 
cosa in the Canton of Vaud (Swit¬ 
zerland), 233. 

United States: Alternana Ne- 
lumbu. On Nelumbtum speewsum, 
778. Bacterium exitiosum. On To¬ 
mato, 867 B. margmatum, on 
Gladiolus 8pp., in Columbia and 
lUinois, 1066. B. Solanaceafum^va 
Georgia, Floridamid Alabama, 1062. 
Ceutorrhynchus quadridms : On Cab¬ 
bage ,Seed Sta&s in Long Island 
(N. y. State), 1310. Eutettix tenella : 
On Sugar Beet in Idaho and Cali¬ 
fomia, 588. Foot Rot of Wheat 
in State of Washington, 104. Fu- 
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sarmm conglutinans ; Resistance of 
Different Varieties of Cabbage, 338. 
Galentcella nympJiaeae: On Nym- 
phaea (Kuphar) advena in New 
Jersey, 238. Heterodera mdicicola : 
Resistant varieties of Vigna smen- 
sis, 144. Laspeyresia novimuTidi 
on Peas in Wisconsin, 464, I/e- 
pidoptera on Cotton likely to be 
confused with Pink boll-worm 
(Pectbwphora gossyfptella) in Tex¬ 
as, 870. Mineola indigmella ; On 
Cotoneaster spp, in New Jersey, 875. 
Mosaic, of Maize in Louisiana and 
Georgia, 99. Neodiprion lecontei . On 
Pines 786. Pernnospora Hyoscyami 
on Tobacco in Florida and Geor¬ 
gia, 687. Phytophihora sp: On Peo¬ 
nies in Pennsylvania, 1067. Pseu¬ 
domonas Apii on Celery, instates 
of New York and Michigam, 868. 
Puccima Avachidis on Peanut in 
Florida, 444. P. graminis f, sp. 
Tritici, Biology of, 611. P. Pit- 
iieriana : On Potato, 444. Pyrcmsta 
ahisliei. On Polygonum spp., 783. 
Phagium lineaHtm: On Pines 785. 
Rust, Comparative resistance of 
Oat Varieties, 376, Of Wheat in 
the Great Plains, 150. Sclerospota 
fnacrospora : On Bromus commutaius 
and Wheat in Tennessee and in 
Kentucky, 1059. Sclerotinia mi- 
no on Celery, Lettuce etc., 574. 
Sitophilus linearis: On Tamarind, 
355. 5 . oiysa: On Cereals especially 
in Florida, 463. Smut, Hered¬ 
itary of Resistance with certain 
Wheat Hybrids, ^79, Siilpnotiasali- 
cis On Poplars and Willows in IMassa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, 877 
SynckyU mm zbon Toma¬ 
to in Pennsylvania, ^53. Thelephora 
caryophyllea, T, %n 5 >riata, ierre- 
stris, on Forest Trees, S69. Tipit- 
la quaylii and T. simplex ; on Gra¬ 
in, Lucerne, and in Meadows in 
California, 873. Tithymalus Esula 


(= Euphorbia Esula), Harmful 
Weed, 1070. UrocysPis Tritici, on 
Wheat, 865. GeneraI/. Diseases 
and Pests: Of Bean, Resistance to, 
in New York State, 377. Injurious 
Insects in CaKfomia, 873. Of Ci¬ 
trus Fruits, loii. Of Cotton, 388, 
Of Crops, 124. Of Potatoes, 719. 
Of Vetch, 48. 


URANIAGRtJN 693. 

Uredineae, see Rust. 

Vrocystis : U. Cepulae: On Onion in 
Fngland, 454. U, (?) italica, 768. 
U. Tritici : On Wheat in U. S. A., 
865. 

Uromyces : U. Anthyllidis : On Lu¬ 
pins. U. apptndiculatus: On Beans; 
Z7, Fabae : On Beans, U. Pisi : On 
Peas and Vetches in Morocco, 
862. U, Rumicis: On Rwncx Pa^ 
tientia in Italy, 452. 

Uruguay: Aphelinus mali (Import¬ 
ation and Aedimatisation) Para¬ 
sitic on Woolly Aphis {Eriosoma 
lanigera) of Apple Tree, 692. Pis- 
sodes notatus^ declared injurious to 
Agriculture, 859. Phytopailiolog- 
ical Services, 335. 

Ustilago : U, Cynodovtis on Cynodon 
Daotylon ; U. Maydis on Maize; 
U, mida and TJ, FLordei on Barley; 
27 . Tritici on Wlieat in Morocco, 
862. 

Utethesia bella, U, ornata^ 011 Cotton 
in Brazil, 1306. 


Vanilla planifoua : Bacterium So- 
lanacearum, 1062. 

Veronica speciosa and F. salicifoliai 
Ceroplastes sinensis^ 465. 

Vetch, Hairy; Diseases and Pests 
in U. S. A., 48. 

Vetch, Common: Uromyces Pisi in 
Morocco, 862. 

Victoria (Australia); Clavioeps sp. on 
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Lolium pevemie axid. L. temulentum, 
960. Diseases of Tomato, 107. 

Vigifia : V. Catjmig: Alcides Uuco- 
granmiis in Rhodesia, 352. V. si- 
imisis: Varieties resistant to He- 
terodera radicicola in U, S. A., 144. 

Vine: Anthracnose, In Rio Grande 
do Sul (Brazil), 301 ; Nosiola, 
Trentino Vine resistant, 728. Black 
Rot (Gmgnardia Bidwellit), Pro¬ 
hibitive measures concerning Im¬ 
portation of Vines into Italy, 443. 
Bramble-Deaf (“ Roncet ”); ob¬ 
served in Tripolitania, 1174. Dis¬ 
eases Generally, Behaviour of 
Negrara and Teroldigo Vines in 
Trentino (Italy), 307. Diseases in 
Peru, 1230. Fungicides: Part 
played by Copper in Anticrypto- 
gamic mixiures, 340. Decompos¬ 
ition of Copper Fungicides on Sur¬ 
face of Vine Leaves attacked by 
Mildew, 1058. Mildew; In Rio 
Grande do Sul (Brazil), 301. Sixah 
Vine in Italy, Resistant, 512. 
4401 de Couderc Direct Hybrid 
Bearer, Resistant in Portugal, 165. 
Oidituu; O. Tticken in Mbrocco, 
862. Sirali Vine in Italy, Resist¬ 
ant, 512. PhyscUospora baccae in 
Japan, 1299. Plasmopara viti- 
cola in Morocco, 862. Rejuve¬ 
nation : Treatment for, 958. 

Vinsonia stellijera: On Coconut in 
Porto Rico, 1307, 

Vitis : y, lu*deracea: Rhabdopterus 
picipes in New York State, 356. 

Vuitebceuf: Swiss Jura Wheat Re¬ 
sistant to Rust, 617. 


Wari: Disease; Of Potato {Symehytri- 
um endohioticum), on Tomato in 
Pennsylvania, 453. 

Walnut: Anaerobic Bacteria and Gum- 
mosis in France, 343 Control of 
Diseases and Pests in France, 1123, 
"Nerume*' or *'Mal Nero” in 


Campania (Italy), 679. Over-win¬ 
tering of Marssonia JttglandiSf 
on Branches and Shoots, loi. 

Wattle Bagworm {Acaniihopsyche pt- 
mdi)^ 1186. 

Wealthy" Apple var. susceptible 
to Rot (Pleospora Pomorum) in 
England. 

Weeds, Harmful; Common Weed 
Seeds in Alfalfa Growing Districts 
in New South Wales, 493. Weed 
Control Measures in Canada, 579. 

Weevil, Cabbage Seed Stalk Weevil 
(Ceutorrhynchus quadfidens) in Long 
Island, New York State, 1310. 
Cotton Weevil, 722. See also An- 
tJiofiomus. 

” Wellington": Apple Var. Suscept- 
tible to Spotting in England, 108. 

West Indies: Calabadllo”, Cocoa 
var. immune to Diseases in Domi¬ 
nica, 596. Pectinophora gossypiella, 
on Cotton in Montsferrat and St. 
Elitts, 587. Ovtilariopsis Gossypii 
on Gossypium harhadense and 0 . oh- 
clavata on Tecoma leucoxylo^i, 231. 

“We^ Indian Leaf Mildew" of Cot¬ 
ton {Ovulartopsis Gossyph)^ 231. 

Wheat: Ergot {Claviceps sp.) in 
Australia, 960. ErysipJie graminis 
on Norwegian wheats with light 
Ears, very suscepible, 711. Fidd 
Poppy, Control of, with Copper Sul¬ 
phate in France, 963. Formalde¬ 
hyde Injury to Seed from Drying 
after Disinfection, 573. Fusarium 
fosetim in Italy, 959* Hebnintho- 
sporium gramifieum in Emilia (It¬ 
aly)* 1295. Lodging.: " Cignard- 
lone ”, Resistant var. in Molise 
(Italy), 283. "Mogarbia” Resist¬ 
ant Cyrenaica vSr., 282. Beha¬ 
viour of Selected TTodaro Wheats in 
Molise (Italy), 718. Ophiobolus gra- 
minis and O. herpotfichus (Foot- 
Rot), 104, 230. Pucevnia gra- 

minis^ 446. P. gramims f. sp. 
Tntic% 446, Biology of, 611. P. 
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graminis and P. ghimarum in Mo¬ 
rocco, 862. Rust: Behaviour of 
Varieties in the Great Plains, U. 
S, A, 150. Behaviour of Todaro 
Wheats in Molise (Italy), 718. Ef¬ 
fect on Respiration and the Me¬ 
tabolism of Plants attacked, 24. 
Bretonni^s and Vuitehoeuf, Swiss 
Jura vars., resistant. 617. Compa¬ 
rative Resistance of Crosses, 30. 
“Cignarellone” var. in Molise (Italy), 
resistant, 283 Saprophytic Fungi 
and Injuries to Seed Coat and 
Viability of Seeds, 863. Sclero- 
spora macrospora in Tennessee and 
Kentucky, 1059. Smut: Control 
with Fungicidal Busts, 449. Inher¬ 
itance of Resistance to Stinking 
Smut in U. S. A.. 479. “Mogarbia,” 
Cyrenaica Var. resistant, 282. No 4 , 
Resistant var. in Italy, 810. T% 1 - 
letia Cafies, Norwegian Var. with 
light Bars, very susceptible, 711. 
Vrocystis Triiict : Introduction into 
U. S. A., 865. Comparative re¬ 
sistance of Certain varieties' in 
U. S. A., 865. JJstilc^ Triiict 
in Morocco, 862. General: Disea¬ 
ses: In Parana (Brazil), 285. In 
Sweden, 702. Resbtant varieties 
in 3 ^Iahndotf (Germany), 478. 

** White Creole ”, Maize Var. attacked 
bv Mosaic in Louisiana, 99. 

WTute Fly of Citrus Fruits (Aleyrodes 
citri) : Prohibitive Measures con¬ 
cerning Importation of Fruits in¬ 
to Italy, 443. 

Willow: SiilpnoUa salicts in Massa¬ 
chusetts and New Hampshire, 877. 

Wilt, Bacterial {Bacieriitm Solanacca- 


rutn) on Castor Bean in U. S A., 
1062. 

Wilt, Indigo {Indigofera arrecta) in 
India, 447, X057. 

Wilt, Tomato {Ftisa'num Lycopersici) 
in Victoria (Australia), 107. 

Wisconsin: Laspeyresia novimundi on 
Peas and Field Peas, 464. 

"Wisconsin Brunswick” and ”W 
Hollander ”: Cabbage vars re¬ 
sistant to Fusarmm conglutinans 
in U. S. A., 338. 

Woolly Aphis {Ertosoma \Schizone^wa\ 
lanigera), 692. 

" Worcester Pearmain ”, Apple var. 
Immune to Spotting in England, 
108. 

Xanthium commune: Harmful Weed 
in New South Wales, 1182 X. 
Strumanum^ 1182. 

Xyloterus (Tormeus) hmaUts: on W^cy- 
mouth Pine in Switzerland, 1193. 

Xylotrechus qtiadripes : Nat. Enemies 
of this Coleopteron in Tonkin, 
1075 - 

" yjsroicOW CAirKDOis’iA, ”: Sugar Cane 
var. Immune to Gumming [Bacte¬ 
rium vascudarum) in Porto Rico, 
105. 

" Yerba mora” [Sarache s\i)^ 44^, 

Zbnodochium cjtricolella : In Tex¬ 
as, 870. 

Zenodoxm palmti : In TexavS, 870 

" Zikugare ” [Physalospora baccae)^ 
1299. 

Zinc Compounds, 684. 

Zizyphus Spina-Chnsti: Trypam^dae 
in Egypt, 581. 
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IV. — WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND MONEY OF THE VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES WITH THEIR ENGWSH EQUIVALENTS. 


z Ardiine (Rtissia) 

sss 

27.09961 inches 

I Ardeb (Egypt) 

» 

5.44t35 bushels 

1 Ardeb of wheat (Egypt) 

sss 

2.95264 cwt. 

I Atdeb of hulled maize 

« 

2 75580 cwt. 

I Ardeb of barley (Egypt) 

s 

2.362iz cwt. 

I Ardeb of undecorticated rice (Egypt) 

as 

5.728x2 cwt. 

X Ardeb of decorticated rice (Egypt) 


3.83813 

I Arpent (Canada) 


0.8450Z acres 

1 Are [loo square metres] 

= 

Z07.63915 square teet 

1 Arroba (Brazil) 


33.06951 lbs. 

I Arroba (Cuba, Guatemala, Parz^uay, Peru) 

sax 

25-35841 

z Arroba (Mexico) 

= 

25.36687 lbs. * 

I Bale of cotton (Brazil) 

= 

396.834x5 lbs. 

z Bale of cotton (United States) 


4 4643^ CWt.(glOS8Wt.> 

I » 9 > > > 


4.26788 cwl (net wt. 

z Bale of cotton (India) 

= 

3 57145 cwt. 

z Barrel of wheat flour (Canada, United States) 
z Bar, see Millier 

as- 

I-75001 cwt. 

z Bow (Java, l^tch Indies) 


76.36998 square feet 

z Bushel (United States) 


0 96B96 bushels 

z Bushel of oats (United States) 


32 lbs. 

z Bushel of oats (Canada) 


34 lbs. 

X Bushel of wheat and potatoes (United States) 


60 lbs. 

z Bushel of barl^ (Canada, United States) 


48 lbs. 

X Bushel of raw rice (United States) 


45 lbs. 

z Bushel of rye, hulled maize, linseed (Canada, United States) 

* 

56 lbs. 

z Cadastral arpent (Hungary) 

* 

1.42201 acres 

z Cental (United States) 


zoo lbs. 

z Centiare [zo square metres] 


10.76392 squareleet 

z Centigramme 


0.15432 grains 

z Centilitre 

a 

0.0022 gallons 

z Centimetre 


0.393715 inches 

z Centistere 


0.35315 cubic feet 

z Centner (Germany, Austria, Denmark) 


1x0.23171 lbs 

z Centner (Sweden) 


93.71238 lbs. 

z Cho [6o ken] (jit>an) 


119.30327 yards 

z Cho (Japan) ^ , 


2.45068 acres 

z Crown [zoo heller] (Austria-Himgary) 


lod at par 

* Crown [zoo mfe] (Denmark,Nozway, Sweden) 


isi^Ud at par 

z Cubic centimetre 


0.06102 cubic inches 

z Cubic metre 


I 30795 cubic yards 

X Decagramme [xo grammes] 


0.35275 oz- 



Decalitre [lo litres] 

Decametre [lo metres] 

Decare [xooo square metres] 

Decastere [zo cubic metres] 

Dedare [lo square metres] 

Deciatine [2 tchetwert] (Russia) 

Decigramme 

Decilitre 

Decimetre 

Dedstere 

Dinar, gold [100 para] (Serbia) 

Dollar, gold, $ [zoo cents] (TTnited States; 
Drachm, gold [zoo lepta] (Greece) 

Dz. SB Doppelzentner (Germany) 

Egyptian kantar (l^gypt) 

Peddan Masri [24 Kirat Kamel] (Rgypt) 

Florin, gold, or Gulden [zoo cents] (Netherlands) 
Franc [zoo centimes] (France) 

Gallon (United States) 
gramme 

Hectare [zo 000 square metres] 

Hectogramme (zoo. grammes) 

Hectolitre [zoo litres] 

Hectometre [zoo metres] 

Hectostere [zoo cubic metres] 

Jarxa (Mezdco) 

Kadastral hold, see Cadastral arpent 
Kin (Japan) 

Kokou [zo to] (Japan) 

Kokou of oats (Japan) 

Kokou of cocoons (Japan) 

Kokou of wheat and maize (Japan; 

Kokou of barley (Japan) 

Kokou of naked barley (Japan) 

Kokou of rice (Japan) 

Kopek (Russia) 

Kwan (Japan) 

I#ei, gold [zoo ban!] (Rumania) 
l/cu [zoo statxnki] (Bulgaria) 

1 /ira [zoo centesimi] (Italy) 

I#itre 

Manzana (Nicaragua, Guatemala) 

Mark [zoo Ffennige] (Germany) 

Mark [zoo penni] (Finland) 


I 


2.X9976 isallons 
32.80840 feet 
I Z95.98627 square yards 
Z3.0795X cubic yards 
zx • 95986 squaxe yards 
2.69966 acres 
1*54323 grains 
0.022 gallons 
0.0027497 bushels 
3.935^01 inches 
3*53x46 cubic yards 
9 d at par 
4dzVM^ at par 
g**Iud at par 
220.46341 lbs. 

99 04980 lbs. 

X.03805 acres 
zs 7 "/«</ at par 
g*^lud at par 
0.83270 gallons 
0.03527 02. 

2.47Z09 acres 
3.52746 02, 

21*99755 gallons 
2.74967 bushels 
Z09.36Z33 sards 
z 30.79305 cubic yards 
7.22642 quarts 




z.32278 lbs. 
z.58726 quarts 
X.35014 cwt. 
82.67268 lbs. 

2.58356 cwt. 

2.06685 cwt. 

2.69438 cwt. 
2.8050Z cwt. 

X •Im farthing at par 
8.26738 lbs. 
g^Ud at par 
g^ud at par 
9**/m^ at par 
*0.9x998 gallons 
0.0273 bnshd 
z.72665 acres 
zz *Ud at par 
9 ”/« d at par 



Maund Factory (India) 

Blaund Imperial (India) 

Metre 

Milliare 

SdUligxanune 

MilliHtxe 

MUUmetre 

Millistere 

Myriagramme [loooo grammes { 

Myxialitre [lo ooo litres) 

Myriametre [loooo metres] 

Mlllier [z ooo ooo grammes] 

Milreis, gold (Braal) 

Milreis, gold (Forti^al) 

Minot (Canada) 

Morgen (Cape of good Hope) 

Muid (Cape of good Hope) 

Oka (Greece) 

Oke (]^ypt) 

Peseta, gold [zoo c^timos] (Spain) 

Peso, gold [zoo centavos] (Argentina) 

Peso, gold [zoo centavos] (Chili) 

Pic C^ypt) 

Piknl (Cbina) 

Piknl (Japan) 

Pood (Russia) 

Pound, Egyptian, gold [zoo piastres] 

Found, Torldsh, gold [zoo piastres] (Ottoman Empire) 
Pond (Sweden) 

Qnintal 

Rouble, gold [zoo kopeks] (Russia) 

Rupee, silvei [z6 annas] (Britisk India) 

Square metre 
Stere [z cubic metre] 

Same, silver (Ecuador) 

Talari [20 piastres] (l^ypt 

To (Japan) 

Ton (metric) 

Verst (Russia) • 

Yen, gold [2 fun or ^100 sen] (Japan) 

Zentner (Gemxaxiy) ^ 


** 74.6709 lbs. 

82.28136 lbs. 

«• 3.28084 feet 

= 1.07639 square feet 

= O.OZ543 grains 

SB 0.00022 gallons 
SB 0.03937 mches 
Bs 6Z.0236C cubic inches 
SB 22.04634 lbs. 

SB 2 199.75539 gallons 
SB 274.96701 bushels 
** 6.21373 miles 

*= 19.68426 cwt. 

Bs 2s 2“/*irf at par 
» 4s 5 "/•«// at par 
SB Z.07306 bushels 
Bs 2.Z1654 acres 
SB 24 gallons 
SB 3 bushels 
= 2-75579 li>s. 

SB 2.75138 lbs. 

SB 9 “/« d at pai 
= 39 zz at par 

== 19 5 “/•• U at par 

SB 2.46646 feet 

— 133.27675 lbs. 

= 132-27805 lbs 
SB 36.11292 lbs. 

SB £1 o. 6 **/u at par 
Bs z8so*V#4<i at par 

Bs 0.93712 lbs 

* 1.96843 cwt. 

ss- 29 1 at par 

=* IS ^ at par 

« i.i 9599 SQttareyaida 

=* 1.30795 cubic yards 

19 11 ‘Va/jf at pat 
SB 49 1 "/tti at par 
0.4960Z bushels 
=* 3-96815 gallons 

sss 0.98421 tons 
« XI 66.64479 yards 
= 2s o”lud at par 
H0.23171 lbs. 
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z * Agrleultara in Persia (Persian Prodnets, Rieh and Varied Resourees). — The 

Ttma Xradi, Vol V, No 70, p 135 tendon, 1920 

Agriculture is by far the most important of the Persian industries, 
in spite of which the demand for agricultural products largdy exceeds 
the supply With the advent of railways, exports as well as imports will 
come into far greater prominence than hitherto, but it is difdcult to see 
how agricultuie can benefit to any appreciable extent unless the present 
irrigation systems are revolutionised 

The soil of the country is decidedly suitable for the many and varied 
crops giown When water is available two ox even three crops can be rais¬ 
ed annually Priiit and other trees when planted under suitable condi¬ 
tions are prolific in growth Wheat, barley, nee, opium, cotton, tobacco, 
lucerne, clover, peas, beans, and various root crops, including sugar beet, 
all yield an abundant harvest, Vanous oil-producing plants such as linseed 
and castor oil, do equally well. A large quantity of Persian wheat finds 
its way into the English market, and possessing as it does special qualities, 
it is most valuable for mixing with British and other wheats; it is not 
surprising, therefore, that the demand for this cereal is greater than the 
supply. Tobacco is grown extensively in the Ispahan and S&raz districts, 
a large part of whidti is bought up by I/evantine merchants. ^ 

Hitherto the Persian cotton crop has ahnost^entirdy been absorbed 
by Russia. There is mudht room for experiment and development in the cul¬ 
tivation of cotton, especially with a view to growing the most suitable varie¬ 
ties for the English market. 
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Persian opitun is much sought after in the London sale rooms, because 
of the large percentage of opium content, and can easily compete with 
that grown in any of±er part of the world. 

There are great possibilities in the cultivation of sugar beet. Persia 
at present rdies entirdy on the outside world for its sugar supply; the con¬ 
sumption per head works out at a very high average. With very little 
enterprise, sugar could be manufactured on the ^ot, and a sugar factory 
would prove to be really paying concern. 

Vi^etable oils are not esported to any great extent, but there is no 
reason why this industry should not be devdoped, espedally in view of 
the increasing demand for v^etable oils. 

The dimate of the Persian highlands is in every way suitable for fruit 
cultivation. Apricots, peaches, nectarines, pears, grapes, plums, cherries, 
figs, and almonds all grow to perfection. The I^ahan mdon has been 
judged by an American horticultural expert to be the finest in the world. 
This special mdon can be stored for at least six months, but so far has 
not been ei^orted. Caimed and dried fruits, fruit pulp, and jam could 
be exported on a large scale if once these industries were serioudy taken 
in hand. 

The two essential thiugs necessary for the devdopment of Persian in¬ 
dustries are improved communications and the establishment of various 
irrigation systems. So confident are many Persian fibaanciers and land- 
owners as to the success of a scheme for irrigating the Ispahan plain that 
with little inducement they would provide half the necessary capital 
The many thousands of acres that are not under cultivation owing to water 
shortage could be leased at a very moderate sum or bought outright from 
the Persian Government. Local farmers when once assured of a good 
water supply would readily pay the rental and water dues demanded. There 
is little doubt that such an undertaking, once laundied, would prove 
a great success. 

a - Nutritive Value of the Proteins of Barley, Oat, Bye and Wheat Kernels. — 

OsBOztNB, T. B., Kgndei., B , and Waseuan, A. S (Irabotatoiy of tlic Coimocticut Agti- 

cultoxal Bspetiment Station and the Shetfield Z/aboraloiy of Physiological Chemibtiy.. 

Yale University, New Haven), in The Jourtial of Bioloiftcat Chemtsiry, Vd. No. 3, 

pp. 275-306, tables 5, charts 13 Baltimore, IVXatch, 1920. 

The deficiency in certain of the essential dietary components, notably 
specific inoiganic dements and fat-soluble vitamine has led to the gene¬ 
ral conviction of investigators that none of the common cereal grains alone 
or even a mixture of them, sufGices to afford satisfactory nutrition. The 
foremost re m ai nin g dietary factor in these seeds is protein and the writers 
condder that the misconception of the posable value of cereals as sources 
of protein is due to lack of realisation that in the form in which these grains 
are most commonly fed, the sum total of their various proteins must be 
taken into account. 

Investigations were resumed with white rats in attempting a further 
study of the relative nutritive value of the cereal proteins (i) by feeding 

(i) See R. Oct, Dec 1919, No. 1175. 
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with entire cereal grains, findy ground, together with an adequate 3 % 
salt mixture and 5 % butter fat to supply the fat soluble vitamine, on the 
assumption that these grains would supply sufficient water soluble vita- 
mine.^ Where nerassary, enough maize stardi was added to majce the total 
proteia of the ration 5.8 or 10 % approxhnatdy. In this way the proteins 
of badey, oats, rye and wheat were compared. 

Barley. — The experiments leave no doubt as to the adequacy of 
barley proteins as a whole, for the nutrition. From the evidence secured by 
Steenbock, Eemtc and Gross (i) regarding the contmit of water soluble 
vitamine in barley, the lack of the latter may be conadered the cause of 
poorer growth in the authors’ esperiments with diets containing only 5% 
barley prcrteih. The rats on the 5 % protein diets ate as much total food 
i. e. calories, as those of the same aze on hi^er concentrations. New 
experiments fumidjing a ration low in protdn but adequate in water 
soluble vitamine were carried out. The diet was the same as in the enrliAr 
series but with the addition of approximatdy 18.6 n^. daily, apart from 
the food of a protein free vitamine preparation from yeast. The food 
intakes showed no noteworthy increase, nor was the gaiti per gm. of protein 
eaten, more favoumble; hence the slow growth on the 5 % ration can 
still be ascribed to the comparativdy small quantity of protein afforded 
by diet. 

Experiments were carried out on similar lines with oats (i), rye, and 
wheat and ciiarts illustrate the comparative nutritive effideicgr of these 
kernels. The comparative equality of the four types of cereal proteins 
becomes more stiking when the gains which they promote per gram of pro¬ 
tein consumed are contrasted with those secured within comparable periods 
of growth by the use of proteins from other sources. The advantage 
of more efficient supplementary protein to the cereal protein has pre- 
vioudy been discmssed (2). The utilisation data secured by the authors, 
testifies to the unexpected availabilily for growth of the protems of 
these whole cereals, and is in harmony with the work of Sebrmak and 
collaborators (3) cormected with the maintenance metabolism adults 
as shown by rdtiogmi balance esperimeuts on diets in which the proteins 
of oats and maize contributed a large portion of the protdn intake. 
These results showed that for purposes of practical dietetics equal weights 
of oat and maize proteins may be regarded as essentially equal in value, 
and even the minimum amount of ndlk which can possibly be regarded 
as permisdble in the light of the present knowledge of nutrition will appa¬ 
rently so supplement the protein of dther the maize or oat kemd as to 
make them function with an efidencgr comparable with that of the ave¬ 
rage proteiu of mixed diet in the maintmiance metabcdism of man. 

The authors note that the suffident, successful prolonged growth 
observed in the case of all the cereal studies, makes it rinlj!kd.y that the 


(1) See R. Dec. I 9 i 9 » No. 1379- 

(2) See R. June i 9 i 7 » No. 568. 

(3) See 7. Biol, Chem, 1918, Vo!. XXXIV, p. 383. {Ed.) 

[*] 
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protem factor is responsible for the tintoward outcome of many of the ce¬ 
real experiments undertaken hitherto. 

3 - Antiscorbutic Property of V^etables. An Experimental Study of Bawand 
Dried. Potatoes. — Givens, M. H and He Clug^oe, H. B. (Bepartment of Physiology, 
Univeisity of IRodbestei), in Xke Journal of Biological Chemtstryj Vol. Xl^TIy No, 3, 
PP 491-515, table I, Charts XYII, bibliogr. of 13 works, Baltimore, July, 1920. 

Reports have already been published that under certain conditions, 
cabbage (i), tomatoes (2) and orange juice can be dehydrated so that the 
resultant dried products retain a significant amount of the autiscurvy 
vitamine. The authors continued their studies on similar lines in order to 
ascertain whether the antiscorbutic vitamine in potatoes is destroyed at 
definite temperatures during drying quite apart from the value of the 
nitrogen-containing compounds (3) and the content of inorganic salts and 
water and fat-soluble vitarnines [Journal of Biological Chemistry., Vol, 
XXXVI, p. 197, 1918) previoudy under investigation dsewhere. 

The experiment animals were healthy young guinea pigs. The 
basal diet used to produce scurvy warf made of heated soya bean flour, 
milk, yeast, paper pulp, calcium lactate and sodium chloride. The daily 
allotment of undried samples was 10 gm., per animal and of dried and cooked 
potatoes, 2.5 gm. On this basis every animal received approximately the 
same amount of total solids of potatoes equivalent to that contained in 10 
gm., of the raw material. The different ranges of temperature for drying 
were 35to40^, 55 to 6o®, and baking at 204® and then drying at 35 to 400C. 

A review of the appended charts shows the results with differently 
treated potatoes considered as antiscorbutic supplements to the basal soya 
cake diet. A temperature of 35 to 40^ for 6 to 8 hours was apparently 
more destructive than 55 to 60^ for 4 to 6 hours, and the latter was hardly 
as destructive as 75 to 80^ for 2 to 3 hours. This conclusion was based on 
the results obtained with potatoes dried at those temperatures and fed 
uncooked and cooked for 15 minutes at roooC. With 2.5 gm, dried at 
35 to 400C and fed without further treatment, death from scurvy was slightly 
dday^; with 5 gm., life was certainly prolonged. If the dried products 
were farther heated in water at ioqoC for 15 minutes and then fed in amounts 
equivalent to 2.5 gm., of dried material, there was no evident protection 
with the 35 to 40® and 75 to 800C products, but there was certainly some 
with the 55 to material, potatoes baked and then dried gave a pro¬ 
duct which possessed antiscorbutic potency. 

From these results it is assumed that the factors involved in the des¬ 
truction of the antiscorbutic vitamine include not only the degree of heat 
and the duration of heating, but also the enzyme content and the reaction 
of the food bdng dried. The authors assume also that at any temperature 
bdow So^C, the ejpizymes are functionating. All potatoes dehydrated 
below this temperature •darkened during the dessication. 


• (i) See if. Bet-Dec. 1919, No. 1071. 

(2) See R. Jan. 1920, No 5. 

(3) See R. April 1918, No. 378. 
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The niinimum amotmt ol raw potatoes which will protect a guinea pig 
against scurvy has not been determined but the feeding curve indicates 
that slightly less than lo gm., per day was about the lowest limit to suffice 
for protection. 

As a result of former experiments with pigeons and with rats (Givents 
and Cohen), the experimental diet employed apparently contained amAng 
its satisfactory components the fat-soluble and water soluble vitamines. 
But the effect on guinea pigs and the necessary addition of a new vitamine 
to prevent spread of scurvy, conformed the belief that there is an antiscor¬ 
butic vitamine. Osborne and Mendee (i) found that 0.2 gm., of dried 
brewers’ yeast per rat per day was sufficient to promote normal growth. 
The basal diet used for producing scurvy contained more fha-n twice that 
amount. There is no base to warrant the allegation that the dtying of 
the basal diet or potatoes destroyed either the fat or water soluble 
vitamine. 

The results with fiesh potatoes cooked and those dried at 35 to 40®C 
and then cooked, confirm those of former investigation, (HoEsr and Frouch, 
Zoological Hygiene, Vol. IvXXII,p. i, 1912 and CmcK and Hume, The Lancet 
Vol. II, p. 774, 1918). 

4 - Some Nutritive Properties of Nuts; their Proteins and Content of Water-Soluble 
Vitamine. — Cajori, E. a (Sheffield Eaboratoiy of Physiological Chemistry. Yale 
Uuivcibity), m The Journal of Biolo^tcal Chemisiry, Vol. XEIII, No, 3 pp. 583-606, 
tablcb 3, chaxts 8, bibliogr ol 31 woiks, Balbmoix:, M. D., September, 1930, 

The conclusion, based on chemical analysis, that nut proteins are of 
high biological value, has been verified by the experiments of Johns, 
IitorKS and Gersdorfp with the coconut (2) and Daniees and IvOUOHein 
with the peanut (3). These investigators observed normal growth in young 
rats on diets in which the coconut and peanut furnished the sole source 
of protein. The author extended feeding observations on nuts to include 
the almond, English walnut, filbert, pecan and pine nut. Young rats 
were fed on diets complete in respect to every dietary essential for growth, 
provided the proteins were of a character to support growth. Nut proteins 
made up approximately 18 % of the diets. 

Rxamination of the growth curves shows that the growth resulted at 
a normal rate on all diets except when 'pecan supplied the protein. The 
animals on this diet grew at a rate of about two thirds normal during the 
nine weeks test. When one-third of the x>ecan protein was replaced by casein, 
a marked rise in the rate of growth was noted. More experiments are 
necessary before final conclusions can be drawn regarding the comparative 
efficiency of the pecan proteins. The author states that by accepting 
the opinion of OsboknE and Mendee (3), it may be condilded from the re¬ 
sults of these experiments, that the almond, Englisiuwalnut, filbert and 
pine nut are sources of protein adequate for liatrition. These were also 
___ 

(i) See R. Feb. 1930, No. 157.. 

(a) See R, AprU, 1919, No. 4'?9- 
(3) See R, July, No 78.'). 
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found to furnish the necessary nitrogen complexes for the elaboration 
of millg in rats. The approximate quantitative idea of the comparative 
distribution of water soluble vitamine amongst these plant products was 
obtained. 

A daily dose of 2gm., of hickory nut, pine nut and pecan, respectivdy, 
or the inclusion of 27 % of almond, or filbert and 19 % english walnut 
in the food was found sufficient to enable flnitnats that had declined on the 
basal diet, namdy; Casein, butter fat, inorganic salts, starch and lard, and 
with an obvious lack of water, soluble vitamine, to recover rapidly and 
resume growth, i gm. of English walnut, black walnut, hickory nut or pine 
nut proved to be an equally efficient restorative agent. The chestnut, 
English walnut and pecan appeared to be especially potent, daily doses of 
0.5 gm., sufficing to permit dow growth. A comparison of the growth 
curves indicates that the almond was not so efficacious as a source of 
water soluble vitamine. 

5 - Agricultural Instruction in the Fonner Austro-Hungarian Empire during the 
War (i). — CasxKmumcatioii by M. H. SIallbrunner, Austrian correspondeni of tJie Inter- 
national Institute Agriculture. 

During the war very little was done in all the belligerent countries 
that had not a direct bearing on the issue at stake. It is true that, as 
shown in the appended data, the number of schools had increased, but 
a good number had to be closed, partly because the teachers and elder 
pupils had been called to the colours, partly because some schools were 
situated in the war zone, and partly because owing to the scarcity of labour, 
parents were obliged to keep their children to work at home. The schools 
that were still kept open were so poorly attended that instruction was 
necessarily suj^ended. 

The data shown in the appended table are taken from the Land and 
ForstwirtschafUiche Vtfderrichiszeitung, Parts I e II, Vienna 1918. 

The following are a few notes on the Table: — 

The Hochsdmlen " only accept pupils who have taken their secon¬ 
dary school classical (" Gymnasium ”) or technical (" Realschule ") diploma. 
These schools are situated at: (i) Vienna, where there is a section for fo- 
restiy and cultural technique branches; {2) Prague where it is affiliated 
to the University; (3) Cracow, affiliated to the Technische Hochscliule. 
All these institutions, during the war, had exceptionally few pupils, as 
these were just of the age for military service. 

The higher Agricultural College {" Hochschule fiir Boden Kultur ") 
at Vienna held courses during the war for refugees from the war zone, dis¬ 
abled men and those unfit for service. The number of students at the school 
was 464 in Mhrch, 1918, and after the Armistice the number rose to over 
2000 but soop: fd.t to 1200 which was fortunate, as the school could not 
accomodate such large«iiumbers. After the partition of the Empire new 


(i) For further infoimatioa see R. Oct, 1913, pp. 1531-1538, “ State of Agricultuml Udu* 
cation in Austria. ” Ernest Vetai,. {Ed ) 
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Agiicultoral schools were soon established in the new States at Briinn, 
in Czecho-Slovakia and at Agram, in Yugoslavia. 

The Schools of Arts and Crafts {" hohere Fachschulen '*) are known 
as “ Akademien and give a years instruction to those students who have 
failed to obtain their secondary school diploma, but have been shown to 
possess a standard of education corresponding to that necessary in former 
Austria to obtain the right of one years free instruction. There was one 
of thete Academies at Tabor, where the leadiing was in Czech, one at 
Tetschen-Tiebwerd, where the teaching was in German, although the 
Academy is now in Czeco-Slovakia, and a third is at Dublang where the 
teaching is given in Polish. Moreover at Vienna there is a Brewing School 
Akademie fiir Bramindustrie ”), but it was closed during the war. At 
all these institutions there were at that period special courses open for 
disabled men who were previously engaged in agricultural work and also for 
those who were unable to follow their former profession and wished to take 
up a new one. Many of these were under the impression that agriculture 
could be learned in a few weeks, but they were sadly disillusioned. They 
were unsuccessful at the practical work and they could either obtain no 
employment at all or had to content themselves with a very modest 
employment. Better results were obtained with men w^ho specialised and 
could make some use of their former experience, the most successful courses 
being those training men for driving motor-ploughs, all types of steam- 
engines drainage, etc. Besides these courses special courses have been 
organised, as in pre-war days, for subjects such as forestry, horticulture, 
dairying, etc. and agricultural instruction for teachers. 

The Tandwirtschaftliche Mittelschulen " admit youths who had 
attended all 4 classes of an ordinary “middle'' school. As the pupils 
in all four cksses were often under military age, the numbers, es¬ 
pecially in the low’^er classes, were comparatively high. But there were 
cases where the higher classes had so few pupils that it was decided to sup¬ 
press or amalgamate them with others. In order to obtain the best possible 
results in ^tivating the fields from those members of tlie staff who were 
not on miUtary service, numerous courses were held in these schools, spe¬ 
cial attention being given to the training of the disabled and courses were 
arranged on^nsdculture, beekeeping, book-keeping, agricultural improve- 
i^ts, arboriculture and gardening, and at the middle forestry schools 
(“ Foistlichen Mittleschalen), on forest protection and exploitation type¬ 
writing, etc. • 

The Middle School of i^iculture I^aa-an-der-Taya is worthy of 
spedM note, as on account of its high grade of teaching it is aspiring to be 
nominated as an Academy and seeks particularly to get in touch with ^ricul- 
ture practice (i)^. During the first 2 years the students do not attend the 
school very Siuch, bn^live on a neighbouring farm where they leam the 
practical side under the supervision of the school which gives them weekly 


(c) See Pro*mmm der Wicren Imdwirhchtt/tliclien LeliranMf in J^w a. d. Ttiyit, Nieder- 
osterradi {Ed.) 
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theoretical lectures. All that th^ have seeu is discussed, and by this 
rjOLeans the interest of the students is stimulated. The students are also 
taught how to keep the books. The pupils usually remain for one yeai 
on a small farm, then spend a second year on a large farm where they learn 
how to cope with entirely different conditions. 

But this means the student receives a more thorough instruction than 
in a school to which a farm is attached, but where the student has no 
chance of doing practical work and thus learning the work in all its de¬ 
tails It is certain that the new methods of instruction will prove successful 
The author considers it especially advantageous that the young student 
should learn the practical side of farming in this way before studying its 
theory, so that he still has time to change his studies if he finds that he is 
not suited to farming. The pupil at the ordinary schools begins field 
work at a relativdy advanced age and if it does not suit him he can hardly 
change; being obliged to continue without the taste or aptitude for his 
profession. An agricultural school for girls was started at Otterbach (Uppei 
Austria) in 1911 and another at Lemberg (Galicia) in 1913. These two 
schools gave 2 courses. During the war an agricdtural school for girls 
and a ‘‘ normal" school for teachers of domestic economy, both giving 3 
courses were established at Bruck-am-Leitha (i). 

The dementary agricultural schools {" niederen Landwirtschaft- 
schulen **) are divided into 2 groups. The first, school for farmers 
(“ Ackerbauschulen "), gives instruction all the year round; the second, 
winter schools (“ Winterschulen ”) are usually open from November to 
the end of March. During the war all these schools suffered, partly owing 
to shortage of manual labour, and partly owing to the d^arture of the older 
pupils for military service. The only method which could be adopted 
by farmers was to keep thdr children at home to work. In addition, msny 
of the elementary schools were in the war zone so that all instruction in 
them was impossible. The sdiools were kept open only by running nu¬ 
merous short courses, which enabled the children of the peasants to attend. 
Now they are working normally, the attendance being very large. The 
grave financial position of the State has seriously affected agricultural ins¬ 
truction, wliich is rdativdy, expensive. It can be seen from Table I 
that the number of grants to assist the children of poor farmers to study 
is constantly decreasing, which hinders some of the more industrious and 
intelligent students from continuing their studies. It is just the same with 
the means of instruction . With regard to this, the decrease in numbers 
of private schools and those governed by societies, is very noticeable, as 
they now mostly lack the means to enable them to prosper and they would 
be glad to become public institutions. This decrease would have been 
muA greater if there had not been some new foundations,^ especially of 
small schools which are dependant on societies. 


(1) See ** Erridlitting eiuer landwirtschaftliclieu Ftauenschule in Niederosterreich ” in 
Land wui Fontwissensdtafthche XJntemchisxeitung^ Farts 1-2 Vienna. {Ed.) 
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These difficulties were present before the war, but the lack of coal 
and the shortage of teachers made matters very much worse, necessitating 
dosure in some cases. These difficulties will be felt still more in the fu¬ 
ture when competition becomes more acute, if the proper training of tech- 
niciaus is entir ely lacking for several years. 

Certain organisations and political leaders have demanded that the 
director of any farm should possess a certain minimum of dementary 
education, without which no-one should be allowed to farm; thus a farm 
of a certfliti size ought to be managed only by a person with a higher 
Agrici Itural Diploma or that of a middle sdiool plus a double period of 
practical work. But most of the hi^ posts are already filled b5’ men 
not conforming to these standards and these efforts, praiseworthy in 
many respects, catmot succeed, an additional factor being the short¬ 
age of suitable candidates. These projects are opposed, and justly, 
by those who maintain that instruction in a school is not ever^Thing 
and can often be replaced by practical experience; further if a student 
desires to obtain technical instruction he do so without being com- 
pdled (i). 

By a Government Order issued in 1916 those who have obtained the 
Higher Diploma of the Agricultural Schools have the right to bear the 
title of engineer. 

Unfortunatdy, Austria completely lacks agricultural finishing schools 
('* landwirtschaftli^e Fortbildungsschulen"), although these are being 
demanded on all sides (2). A scheme has also been proposed by which 
tiavdling schools would be formed, to visit sufficiently large villages, staying 
one year at each in such a way that after a certain time the school would 
return to the same place so that a group of young men would be able to 
attend again, and the majority of farmers be able to would follow supple¬ 
mentary courses. In Cz^o-Slovakia a law has been passed authorising 
the formation of supplementary schools, but it, is impossible to say yet 
whether it is practicable. 

The most important school for the farmers is the dementary " Volks- 
schule, ” whidi should supply a good preliminary education which would 
fit children for their intended profession, in the best way possible. Unfor¬ 
tunately the Austrian dementary school is far from filling these requi¬ 
rements, but it can be stated that the matter is being taken in hand by the 
Austrian School Administration. 

The following Table is taken from the Oestendohische Statistiches 
Hanihuch fur das Jahr 1916-1917, pp. ii and 55, Vienna, 1918. 

Compulsory education for several years was first introduced into Au¬ 
stria in 1774, becoming compulsory during the reign of Joseph II (rf. 1790). 
During the last 50 years, however, a modem law, brought in by M. Hanser 

(z) These questions axe dSetlt -with in an article published in the Wve.n&t LcrndwirtscfuLft'- 
Itcke ZeiMng, 19x9, Nos 84, 91 and 92. 

(2) See: *‘Zuf Sefoxm des lindlichen Fortbildungschulwesens”, in the ZXLnd und 
Forstwirtschaftliche Unterridhisze$tung. Parts i-a, 1917. Vienna. 
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TabI/K II. Number of illiterate persons, and the average unit 
in Austro-Hungary. 


Distiict 


Upper Austria 
I^wer Austria 
Salzburg 
Styiia 
Cariutbia . 
Caruiola 
Trieste 
Gorizia 
Isttia 
Tyrol 
Vorailberg 
Bohemia 
Moravia 
Silesia 
Galicia 
Bucovina 
Dalmatia 


Illiterates 
I oi both sexes 
pel xoo inhabitants 
ovci lo years o£ age, 

Per cent ' 


2.4 
1-7 
2.9 

7-9 

12.3 

12.2 

8.5 


2.4 

0.8 

2.1 

2.9 

3-7 

40.6 

53.9 

62.8 


Average annual production 


in 1903-1913 


in quintals per hectare 

Wheat 

Oats 

14.4 

11.3 

13.5 # 

12 0 

14.6 

64 

9.9 

10.6 

10.3 

10.7 

77 

9.6 

6.6 

5-3 

8.3 

95 

52 

4-1 

13.4 

10.6 

8'o 

6.6 

16.3 

14.8 

14-3 

125 

11.7 

11-5 

10.3 

10.2 

13.3 

13*7 

6.0 

4.1 


coacemiHg dementaiy schools gives, in Art. 75, ample scope for the peasants 
to evade compulsory education. 

It is interesting to note that in those parts of Austria with a population 
laigdy illiterate and where compulsory education is not enforced, lack of 
education goes hand in hand with low production. 

6 - Domestic Economy and Agrieultiual Schools for Girls in Italy. — Savazzini, 
G., (Director of the Cattedra di Agricoltura, Ossola), in the Giornale dt AgriedUura delht 
Domemca, Year XXX No, 47, pp. 37 i, figs. 2. Piacenza, Novem. 21,1920. 

The only girls schools of this type are: A practical agricultural School 
for Girls at Niguardo (Milan), an Agricultural Domestic Economy school 
at Florence (Casdno), affiliated to the School of Pomology, and a Domestic 
Economy Sdiool at Bergamo. General Gibei^u, of the agricultural com¬ 
mittee of Milan, has organised several domestic economy schools, but 
more for the young factory girls than for daughters of peasants. 

The author a^ the locd Ambulatory Chairs of Agrifiulttiie to adt 
vocate the establishment of these schools wherever small holders are 
numerous. As an example he describes the working of the School of Do¬ 
mestic Economy and Agriculture of Ossola, which he founded at Varzo 
(near Domodossola, province of Novara) and which is equipped for piax> 
tical instruction in domestic work, cheese making, fidld cultivation etc. 

[w] 
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AGmCUWURAL INSTHUTIONS 


The students are divided into groups, which carry out the various 
tasks in turn, in a wa^’ shnilar to that practised in the Bdgian agricul¬ 
tural Schools for girls (i). 

7 - The Italian Agricultural Society. — Atti della SoaetaaiironofnicaitaKana, Yearx, 
No I, pp. 1-37. Rome, 1920. 

On July 18, 1920, the Italian .Agricultural Society was formed by 
Italian scientists engaged in the study of agricultural problems for the pur¬ 
pose of encouraging and co-ordinating scientific research and experimental 
work in agriciilture and related industries. 

The programme of the Society is as follows: — 

(1) To institute, organise and assist scientific research and ex¬ 
periments. 

(2) To inquire into agricultural problems. 

{3) To provide scientific criticism of the Italian agricultural move¬ 
ment and of aJl manifestations hy public bodies in relation to agricultural 
study'. 

(4) To undertake and hdp publications in conformity with the 
aims of the Society. 

(5) To institute a department for scientific documentation. 

(6) To manifest, eventually, activity in a consultative capacity 

The following foundamental principles, proposed by Senator Prof. 

Grassi, were adopted: 

I. — The Society relies chiefly upon the indi\ddual efforts of the 
members. Each specialist in a certain branch may report a problem 
or group of problems to the directing Council, which has the tadr of directing 
the activities of the Society by organising study and research on a large 
scale, by encouraging young workers and by coordinating ideas and ex¬ 
periments. 

n. — That pressure diould be brought to bear on the Govern¬ 
ment to make it consider schemes put forward by the Society and provide 
the necessary means. 

The Society will b^;in its work hy the organised and systematic study 
of the following 5 subjects with upon the help of its members and the 
technical and financial support of all those who study or are interested 
in such subjects: 

(1) Research concerning the best method of utilising arid soils for 
the cultivation of crops of economic importance paying particular atten¬ 
tion to their resistance to the dryness of the substratum (BoRzi). 

(2) Determination of the yidd capacity of soils in the south of Italy, 

chiefly in connection with their exposure and the cultivation of wheat 
(Ri\'ER.\). ^ 

(3) Research on the utilisation of leucite as a source of potash 
e^ecially as sKgards Italian agriculture (B0RGHES.W1). 

(4) Research on the causes of citrous root rot (Borzi). 

(5) Research on insects harmful to the olive (Grassi). 


(i) See R, Jidy-Aiig. 1920, No. 713 (-BA; 
[6-r] 
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CROPS AKD CUl^TIVATION 

8-Agricultural Climatology of Australia. — Taylor, Griefith, in Quarterly joimuii of 
the Royal Meteorological Society^ Vol. XEVJ, No. 196, pp. 331-356, figs. 9, bibliogiaphy 
of 7 works, lyondon, Oct. 1920. 

Wheat. — Tliis crop is by far the most important in Australia, and 
constitutes 69 % of the area cultivated. Only in Queendand (26 
and Tasmania (lo %) does it occupy a subordinate position. Table I 
indicates the production and climatic controls in the several States. 

The primary control is the rainfall, but it is not the total precipitation 
so much as the amount which falls during the growing period which deter¬ 
mines the wheat belt. 

There are obvioudy vast areas suitable for wheat which have not 
yet been devdoped. In the early stages* of wheat growing in Australia, 
mistakes were made and progress was dow. Cultivation was confined 
to the moist coastal country with its annual rainfall of 30 to 40 inches. 

Table I. — Wheat 1917-1918. 


vState 


New South Wales 
Victoria . • ■ 
South Australia 
West. Australia 
Queeublaud. . 
Tasmania. • • 


Total 


I 


Bushels 


37 800 000, 
37 700 000 
28 700 oooj 
9 300 000 
I 400 000 
250 000 


-1 


IIS IS* ••• 


Temperature Apnl-Oct. 


Whole 


i6.li®-11.11® 
12.70®-II.ri® 
14.44®-12.22® 
17.22®-13,89® 
16.67®-15.56® 
II.II®- 7.78® 


Optimum 


I6.II®-II.I1® 
12.78®-11.11® 
13.89®-12 78® 
16.67®-13.89® 


Raintall April-Oct. 


Whole 


Optimum 


625-225I 375-275 
625-200 375-250 

625-1501 500-250 

750-2501 500-375 

500-2501 — 

1000-2501 500-375 

j_ 


Tabee II. — Areas receiving over 10 inches of rain Af>ril to October 
and areas actually cultivated. 


SUte 

i 

1 

Over zo inches 

1 Area 

under ^eat 



sq. miles 

1 sq. miles 

New South Wales. 

West Australia. 

Queensland. 

Victoria. 

Sout Aiistralia.. 

TSasmania. 


' 163 772 

1 93 500 

79 247 

1 74 6?6 

46 980 

26 215 1 

^ 5 000 

2 000 
• 230 

4 200 
3700 

1 340 


Total • - • 

. 484 380 

1 15 470 


k p»n 
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It was only later on that the discovery was made that wheat could 
be grown much more successfully in districts where the rainfall is 25 indies 
or under. On wdl worked fallowed land it is stated that splendid crops have 
been harvested, although die rainfall only amounted to 2 or 3 inches during 
tile growing period. However, it is not the quantity of rain which is important 
but also the time of year in which it falls. Rain is wanted in the 
early autumn so that ploughing can be done, and in the spring when the 
wheat is heading and flowering. Rain in April and May, and again 
in September or October, ensures a fine crop. The summer is u&ualh’ 
drj- and warm which conteracts the fear of rust and facilitates ha}" 
making. 

In districts which have most of the rain in the summer, wheat culti¬ 
vation becomes practically impossible. Swanland (W. Australia) and 
New South Wales, present in this sense the two estremes; in the former 
the rainfaU in winter is reliable, and in the latter the summer rains are 
unreliable and therefore contrary to wheat growing. 

In most of the wheat areas the crop depends very largely on the rain¬ 
fall stored in the soil from the previous year. The actual rainfall during 
growth may be only 7 inches or even less, but this is supplemented by 
the fall while the land is lying fallow. 

In New South Wales, the practice is to plough the land in July or Au¬ 
gust to a depth of 4 •[ 2 to 5 inches, and then to let it lie for 6 weeks, when 
it is harrowed. The fallow receives frequent workings with the cultiva¬ 
tor so as to form a loose mulch, which checks evaporation. This operation 
is repeated, until sowing time in April or May. The majority of districts 
enjo}" an annual rainfall of 20 inches or less, and only from 6 to 8 inches of 
this falls during the growing period. 

In New South Wales, the most productive region is the Riverina around 
Corona, and thence nortii to Molong. The county of Hume is a probabl}" 
the most productive centre for Australia. The rdation between the wheat 
isopleths and the winter isohyets is estremdy close. The lo-inch line is 
the western boundary of the wheat area, whilst a rainfall of over 20 inches 
in the wheat period practically fixes the eastern boundary of the State, 
for only around Sydney is a little wheat grown in wetter districts. 

But, until the railwa^^s are much more numerous, there will be large 
areas of wheat land unoccupied. The farthest distance from the railways 
to make wheat growing profitable, should not exceed 18 or 20 miles. 

A revolution in wheat growiug may be said to have taken place with 
the advent of " Federation ” wheat and other new varieties produced by 
Farrer. Such an extensive range is provided, that farmers can 
now b^in sowing at the end of March, and continue through April, May 
and June and fini^ with certain varieties at the end of July. The early 
sown varieties'ripen later, and so the harvest ripens in stages and can be 
more readily handled. 

In Victoria, the greatest area under cultivation lies in the north and 
north-west. The countries of Rodney, Moira and Wimmera fall within the 
rainfall controls specified earlier. 

[ 8 ] 
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In addition to this, around Sale is a small wheat district in the wet 
region of Gippsland, and this is due to the low rainfall of a raiw^shado:^^ 

In the same way the rain-^adow to the south-west of Melbourne 
indudes the drier coastal counties which grow wheat. In the Victorian 
Mallee, is a large extent of sandy loam country*- with a light winter rainfall 
from 10 to 15 in^es. For a long period this land was deemed unfit for 
wheat, but experience has proved that it is quite profitable when properly 
worked on the dry farming 3-year rotation system of fallow, wheat, 
grazing There were 800000 acres under wheat here in 1914. 

In South Australia, there is a northward bulge in the isohyets caused 
by the Flinders Range and possibly influenced by the long gtdfs running 
200 miles into the continent. Here 6 counties around St Vincent Gulf 
eadi j)roduced more than 2 million bushds for the season on 1915-16. The 
dimate is ideal for wheat culture, nearly all the rain falling in winter. The 
6-indi winter rainfall line seems to mark the outer line of wheat culture 

Oats. — This grain only represents 5 % of the area under cultivation 
in Australia. Victoria has produced 55 % of the total, Tasmania is the 
next State, while Soutli and West Australia are nearly as important. The 
distribution of the main crop diflers considerably from that of wheat. The 
chief region is in the Central District around Mdbourne, while the Wim- 
mera region ranks next. Hence the temperature is 5® cooler than that for 
the chief wheat districts while the rainM is heavier and the evaporation 
less. The whole of Victoria, — exduding the Mallee the mountainous dis¬ 
tricts east and Gippsland — is, however, very laigdy interested in the 
oat crop 

Ill the other states, the limits are much the same as for wheat, save 
that a fair crop is grown along the cool wet south coast of Nevr South 
Wales, where hardly any wheat is found. The most northern crop is in 
Queensland around Gayndah, where the average annual temperature 
is 70®. 

Si’CAR. - This crop is confined to the well watered east coast. The 
sugar is all derived from cane, apart from a little sugar beet grown in 
Victoria. The cane plantations extend down the east Queensland coast 
and into New South Wales. 

The appending Table shows the climatic controls of the chief sugar 
cane fields. (See Table page 16). 

In Queensland, sugar cane comprises % of the agriculture of the State 
(about the same as maize), and is worth more then 3 millions sterling an¬ 
nually. The plantations are confined to ,the narrow belt between the 
highlands and the sea. The rainfall is sufficient in most of the plantations, 
except in the Bundaherg and Ayr districts, where irrigation is practised. 
Cane-cutting is done chiefly in June and the fohowng cooler months. 

In New South Wales, the sugar crop is less Jhan 0.50"*% of the total 
crops. It has been gradually driven north by fear of frost,and is now 
confined to the Grafton-Lismore region in the extreme north. 

2 ^Iaize. — About 93 % of the whole is grown in Queensland and^ New 
South Wales, in the littoral to the east of longitude i5o<^. Hence it re- 

18 ] 
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Table III. — Climatic controls of chief sugar cane Fidds 
at sugar sure. 


Mi- I 
tude j 


Locality 


Approadxnate 

TempexaturC 


Aanual 

Rainfall 


Area ot 
1917 


16 Douglas . . * 

17 CairuH.... 
17 Va t Moutyliaa . . 
18^/2 Ingbam . . . 
19 ToTOsville . . 

19 Va . 

20^/2 Proserpine . • 
21 Mackay . • • 

24 Gladstone • > 

25 I Bundaberg. . 
35 Va Childers . . • 

26 Va Maroochy . . 

27 V2 I Rosewood, etc. 

28 ' Neiany. . . - 

29 Lismore . . * 

30 I Mac Lean . - 


78 OF 1 

1 83 inches 

j 24 oco acres 

7 b 1 

1 90 1 

76 1 

7 <> 1 

1 i 

So 1 

} 34 GOO 

1 

70 

50 

22 000 

75 

45 

1 

6 uoo 

75 

42 - 

73 1 

1 68 

42 000 

71 1 

1 41 

6co 

70 

44 

25 000 

70 

42 

18000 

69 

65 

2 coo 

69 

32 

2 000 

69 , 

1 

4C0 

68 ’ 

70 

1 II TOO 

68 

47 


qtiires for the best xestilts a rainfall exceeding 25 inches and a temperature 
not less than that of Sydney (January 72®; July 52°). 

Barley. — South Australia and Victoria contribute 85 % of the 
total production. The crop is grown chiefly in the wetter and cooler por¬ 
tions of the wheat belt. In South Australia, Yorkers Peninsula and the 
Gambier region are the diief centres; in Victoria, round Werribee; in New 
South Wales, in the Riverina, 

Vineyards. — These are naturally confined to the well watered 
portions of the continent; South Australia and Victoria contain 80 
the vin^ards. The localities lie between the 650F and 550F annual isotherms 
and (excluding irrigation settlement) are all between the 20 and 3o-inch 
annual isohyets. Hence the climatic controls are very well marked. 

PoTAroES. —■ 80 % of the total crop is produced in the 3 States of 
Victoria (52 %), Tasmania (18 %) and New South Wales (12 %). In 
the last State the chief crop is grown on the dopes west of Bathurst and 
Goulbum and on the northern tableland and Glen Innes. 

These regions all have about 30 inches of rain yearly. 

9 -Effect of the Weather on Crops in Alaska in 1918 .— Oborgbson, c . c ., in RepoH 0/ 

ike Alaska AsricuUureU Experiptent SiaUons, 1918, pp. 7-8, Washington, 1920. 

The weather conditions play an important part in the operations 
of the Alaska^farmer as^the country is so dose to the borderland of possi¬ 
bilities that a little shifeng of temperature and rainfall may have a dis¬ 
tinct influence on the final results as regards yidd. 

Neverthdess, the prevailing conditions are not so discouraging as 
might be expected at first sight considering the geographical situation. 

[8-S] 
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During 20 years the crops have never been completely killed off by 
frost in June or July, as sometimes happens very much farther south in 
Canadian territory, or even in North Dakota. 

In any case, the season without frost is always very short, which en¬ 
genders the necessity of cultivation of grain crops which ripen very early 
and before the arrival of the autumn frosts. During the six years that au 
experiment station was in working ^order in the Copper River Valley, a 
fatal frost occurred about the middle of August every year, and grain 
that had not matured in time was fit only for hay. 

The season of 1918 suffered a very severe winter, accompanied by 
a heavy snowfall which averaged more than 4 feet in depth in the Yukon 
and Tanana valleys. The total snowfall was between 5 and 6 feet. This 
was followed by a very late cold spring which made the sowing time 2 
wedks later than normal. This is always a serious drawback in the case 
of grain crops, as the growing season must be corre^ondingly prolonged 
in the autumn to permit them to mature. The late spring was followed 
by a hot dry early summer. Wherever there was moisture enough in the 
soil, the growth was rapid for a time, but the grain was invariably stunted, 
and some of the late-sown seed especially in the Tanana valle3L did not have 
moisture enough to start growth and therefore laid dormant until the rains 
came late in the summer. The result as a whole was short straw and 
a comparatively light 3n[eld, 

I^rost did not occur, however, until August 26 and 27, and fatal frost 
did not occur until the first week in September. 

10 - Effect pf Temperature upon the Polar and Altimetrie Limits of Tree Growth. 

— Kofpkr, W„ in the Mefeorologtsche Zeitscknff, Vol. XXXVII, Parts 1-2, pp. 39-42. 

Brunswick, February, 1920. 

There are certain regions of the globe where, either on account of the 
low temperature or the prevailing dryness, no trees can grow. Certain 
limits of cold and '' aridity however, can be passed by direct means, such 
as irrigation, artificial reduction of evaporation, protective measures against 
cold, etc., or by indirect means, e. g., defending a species from the compe¬ 
tition of others more adapted to the climate and which if given full liberty 
of propagation would entirely suppress the weather plant and oust it 
from the limit.s of the zone. Protection against wind is of considerable 
importance in this connection; as is also the duration of the vegetative 
period. 

In the present paper, the author studies the cold limit from the points 
of view of latitude and altitude. 

The action of temperature upou metabolism is so comidicated that 
it cannot he expressed by means of a simple formula, or by ^xact meteoro¬ 
logical values, aU the more, seeing Ihat most stations and observatories 
possess no data on the temperature of the soiL and on the amount of 
radiation. 

On the other hand, the influence of meteorological factois is so impor¬ 
tant that even the study of the connection between the temperature of the 
air, the different phases of plant development, and the distribution of groups 
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that have been determined systematically and physiologically, suffices 
to reveal many interesting correlations. 

Such a correlaton is found between the isotherm lo® C. of the warmest 
month, and the polar limit of tree growth, the 2 curves coinciding almost 
completely. Sust'as in average and high latitudes, the mean temperatu e 
of the air is higher on the continents and inland than it is on the coast, 
so in like manner, the polar tree limit extends further towards the pole 
and attains higher altitudes in a continental, than a maritime climate. 

Trees have been observed to cross the th rmal limit of 9° C (lor the 
hottest month in the year) in two districts, i. e., the Centrd Alps and 
Cape Horn. 

From the Rigi and the Santis, as far as the Upper Engadine, the tree 
limit rises by 550 m. (from 1745 to 2300 m.), whereas the July isotherm 
of lO^C. only rises 230 m. (from 1760 m. to 1990); in the Upper Engadine, 
the temperature of the hottest month is only 8<^C. 

Similar conditions exist in the region of Cape Horn: near the Beagle 
Channd trees grow up to 600 m. at places where the temperature of the 
warmest month cannot exceed 6° to 

On the other hand, there are places with a temperature during the 
warmest month if lo^ C. or even more, where no trees will grow. This is 
the case in the Orkney and Shetland Islands, though the August tempera¬ 
tures there are 1106 and 12.20C., re^ectively. The Scottidi Highlands are 
very poor in trees, and the limit of tree growth is reached at between 
600 and 810 m. with July temperatues of 1005C. and 9®C, respectively. 

It is an interesting fact that the Falkland Ides (February g. 6 ^C). 
tmlike ,Tierra del Fuego, are completely bare of trees, and that* the Faroe 
Idands (July, lo.S® C), even trees which are artificially planted and receive 
every care, take root with difficulty . It would be wdl to make acdiina- 
tisation experiments there, with the strong varieties of beech growing 
at Cape Horn. 

II - The Spring Awakening of Arable Land. — rrmkRE, a , in the Compui nndus de 

VAcadimie dts Sctenci'i, Vol. CI/XXI, Xo. i8, pp. Sfig-S/i. Paris, Xovembcr 2 , 

In the temperate zones, the arable land awakens at the end of 
n inter to greater activity, wMdi is chiefly shown by the germination of the 
seeds it contains, and by the recrudescence of nitrification in the soil. 

Putting aside the suggestion advanced by Muntz and Gaudechon, 
that this re-awakening of the land in spring is due to the atavism of the 
micro-organisms (i), the author has sought to discover another cause 
of this seasonal rh;^hm, and has put forward the hypothesis that an im¬ 
portant part in the phenomenon in question is played by the toxic pro¬ 
ducts secreted’^by the roots of plants, or resulting from the transformat¬ 
ion of plant rgnains after the fall of the leaves and the death of annual 
species, for a certain tifine is needed before these toxic products can be 
destroyed by fermentation or oxidation, or can be diluted or removed 
by rain. 


(i) See, H., Xov. 1913, Xo. 1241. tEd). 
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Tills idea has been confirmed by the following esperiment:— A sam¬ 
ple of garden soil that had been under cultivation during the preceding 
summer, taken by the author in November. This homogenous sam¬ 
ple was divided into 2 similar portions, one of whidh was repeatedly washed 
with distilled water in order to remove most of the soluble matter pre¬ 
sent in it, while the other was simply watered with similar distilled watel:. 
At the laboratory temp^ature, the small plants that usually appear in 
spring, began to grow with great rapidity after a few days upon the sur¬ 
face of the washed soil sample, whereas the tmwashed sample, although 
liberally watered, remained sterile. The washing had removed all the 
substances that prevented the germination of the seeds. 

By extracting systematically the toxic matter in 10 Is^., of the same 
sod, and then evaporating the washing water at a low temperature until 
reduced to i litre, the author obtained a reddish solution containing a 
total of 28 gm., of total solids. When this solution was used for w^atering, 
it absolutcl}’^ prevented all germination, no matter what soil was selected 
or what the season might be. 

Seeds soaked in this extract for some days did not lose their power 
of germinating, provided the extracts products, which did not seem to 
be actual toxins but merely inhibitory agents, were removed by thorough 
rinsing 

The bodies preventing the germination of the seeds are not destroyed 
or even altered by heating them at 130® C. for half an hour in an autoclave, 
and would thus seem to be composed neither of toxins nor diastases. 

The author is continuing his experiments, with a view to devising 
some sinii)le and practical methods of either saturating or destroying these 
substances, as by this means it would be possible to improve, within con¬ 
siderable limits, the economic conditions of crops. 

12 - Th 3 Phosphorie Acid in Sandy Humifcrous Soils and in Their Solutions. — 

r»KioT’X, Cn. (Direcleur de la Station a&ronoiuique de la Seine-Infciieure Rouen, Praiia‘j 

in the Iw/w/tv dc li Science .{•fonomiqiu^ Series 6 , 1020, pi? Paris, Kizn, 

In normal, non-acid soils with an average humus content, the phos¬ 
phoric acid is usually present in the form of tribasic calcium phosphate 
associated with a v‘?mall quantity of iron phosphate and alumina; a third 
part is combined witJi the black matter of the soil, and as a result of ni- 
trifi.cation, is gradually placed at the disposal of the plants in a much 
divided form that is easily assimilated. On the other hand, the water 
surrounding the soil particles normally dissolves but very little of the 
phosphates, so that, as a rule, the solutions circulating in the soil and pro¬ 
viding the plants with food, only contain some tenth parts of a millig r amme 
of P2O5 per litre, and rardy more than i to 2 mgm., even Vhen the soil 
is very fertile; but the experiments of Th. Schwesing demons¬ 
trated that these small quantities, which are continually'* renewed, are 
sufficient to ensure the complete devdopment of maize grown in nutri¬ 
tive solutions. 

The phosphoric-acid content of soil solutions is constant for an^^ 
given soil, and M. Dumont explains its variations in different soils by the 
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variable composition of the humates and humo-phosphates present in 
them. * 

This suggestion seems to be borne ont by the experimental results 
obtained by the author, showing that the high P2 O5 content of the solu¬ 
tions of certain soils is connected with the presence of a large amount of 
humic matters together with a deficiency in Hme 

These experiments were carried out upon humiferous, sandj- soils 
composed of a coarse sand consisting entirdly of silica, and which were 
originally ydlowish, but from repeated manuring, had assumed the black¬ 
ish hue characterising humiferous soils. They had an acid reaction, and 
were very poor in potassium and lime, and very rich in P2O5. 

Prom his experiments, the author draws the following conclusions 

In the case of sandy, humiferous soils without lime, the phosphoric- 
acid content of the soil solution appears to depend upon 3 factors, which 
are, in descending order(i) Lime content; (2) amount of black mat¬ 
ter ; (3) total phosphoric-add content. 

As soon as the lime content falls below 2 per rooo, the humo-phos¬ 
phates can begin to dissolve to a noticeable extent in the water surround¬ 
ing the soil particles. 

Sandy humiferous soils enriched by very intensive cultivation are 
capable of giving solutions containing far more phosphoric add than is 
generally recognised, and certain losses of black matter and of phosphoric 
add may be due to the action of drainage water. 

In order to derive most advantage from such soils, the first thing to 
do is to add lime, which will predpitate the humus more thoroughly, 
on the partides of sand and will give more stability to the phosphatic com¬ 
pounds. The lime will also promote nitrification and facilitate the dou¬ 
ble decompositions taking place between the fertilisers and the soil. It 
is equally necessary to add potash which is usually lacking in this type 
of soil. 

Quick or slaked lime would be too violent in its action, and is best 
replaced by lime compost and, when possible, by soft chalky Hme, more 
or less findy pounded, as its chemical action is in direct proportion to its 
fineness. The author obtained excellent results by adding to these sandy, 
humiferous soils gooo kg., of pulverised chalk refuse per hectare, together 
with potassic fertilisers. 

13 - Copper in the Soil and In Plants.— 3 vi:aqubnne, l., and demoussy, e. iuun . Soc. 

Chim. p. 266, 19:20), in VIndustrie Chimiqttc, Year VII, No. 68, pp. 24V-244. I'aris, 

1920 (x). 

The piesmce of copper in the plant organism, first r^arded as acci¬ 
dental, was recc^inised later as a normal occtirrence. Now, however, 
it can he saidjthat copper probably exists in all plants, for none of those 
examined so far have t)een found free from this metal. 

The authms have found copper everywhere in the soil, but in very 
varying amounts. The result of their expeiimeuts is givei in the foUow- 

(1) See fi.. igig, Jso. 568, and R., igjo, 630. (Ed.) 
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ing table, the average quantity of copper present being expressed in mgm. 
per kg., of soil, and the number of experiments being given in brac¬ 
kets:— 

• Mgm. per kg. 

Avoyron high arable land (5). 2 

rinibtere, various crops, sandy heaths (landes) 10 .. m 

Illc-et-Vilaine, garden soil, 52 Briac (i). 7 

Seine-ct-Oise, farm crop (5). 5 

Lower Seine, pasture, various crops (ii).. 12 

Yonne, soils under wheat and leguminoseae (0). 3 

Brazilian soil, Santa Cruz (1). 23 

Japanese soU (1) .. 10 

Some exceptional soils show a considerable deviation in their copper 
content from the preceding averages. Thus, in the Department of Eure- 
et-Eoire, 3 samples of soil were found with the copper content of 14, 19 
and 30 mgm., per kg., respectively. 

The soils of vineyards yidded the following figures107 mgm., 
in the case of a vineyard in Herault that had been sulphated for 12 years; 
43 mgm., in that of a vineyard sulphated from 1882 to 1915, but not since; 

. 15 mgm., in the case of an unsulphated vineyard; a sulphated vineyard 
at Aigues-Mortes, in Clos-Lombard, 60 mgm.; a sulphated vineyard in 
Clos du Puits 30 mgm.; sulphated vineyards at J arras 150 mgm.; uncul¬ 
tivated soil, 2 mgm. 

The examination of these figures shows that ver}-* large quantities of 
copper are sometimes found in the soil of sulphated \ineyards, the super¬ 
ficial layers containing as much as 200 to 300 kg., of copper per hectare. 
The metal is retained by the fine particles of the soil owing to their ab- 
sorbant properties, and also by the chemical reactions in which they may 
be involved, so that the drainage water is only able to remove an infini¬ 
tesimal amount. Vineyard soils thus become constantly richer in. copper; 
their quality, however, does not vary, for they fix it with such energ)" 
that the plants are not able to assimilate too much, 

What rdations can be supposed to exist between copper and plants ? 
The universal presence of the metal in the soil explains why it always 
occurs in plants. The authors have studied its distribution in the dif¬ 
ferent organs of the same plant, and have reached the following conclu¬ 
sions - 

Copper is met with in all parts of the plant, which proves its great 
mobility. This power of migration can only belong to a substance that 
is soluble in the cell sap; this is, in fact, the case with copper. 

It has been found that the copper is transported by* preference to 
those parts where vital activity is greatest or about to bejpme most in¬ 
tense. When the fruits are approaching maturity, the copper can be 
shown to move definitely towards them. The fall of the fruits is evidently 
one method of diminating the copper absorbed by the plant during its 
active life. 
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Copper, in the right proportions, mtast be r^arded as an essentially 
migratory dement which travels about the plant at the same time and in 
the same manner as the nutritive principles, without in any way harming 
the tissues through which it passes. It may even be of use to them. 

14 - AnExparience in Crop Production. — Jordan, w., h. and churchili., g.w. in the 

Xew York A'^ricultarul Experiment Station Bulletin No. 465, pp. 1-20. C^reneva, N. Y., 

Jime, 1919. 

The experience covers 17 years of observations, 1896 to 1913, and the 
data given may be regarded as a report of progress. The experiment 
was extended over 4 years of rotations of 4 years each, the crops being 
maize, oats, wheat, barley and grass, in the order named, with the excep¬ 
tion that 2 crops bf maize were grown in succession during the first two 
j-ears. The area of the fidd sdected was 12 acres, and the 8 plats into 
which this was divided each covered i % acres. On 4 of the plats, with 
the 4 methods of treament, dover was induded in the rotation, and in 
the other 4, receiving entirdy similar treatment, timothy was induded. 

The points concerning which condusions more or less definite may be 
drawn are as follows: 

I. Relative yibed of the several plats under treatment with : 
l) FARMYARD MANURE ,* 2) COMPLETE COMMERCIAL FERTILISER AND 3) ACTD 
PHOSPHATE, SUPPLEMENTED BY A SMALL APPLICATION OF SODHBI NITRATE. 
— The largest yidd of crops, measured in terms of dry matter was with 
farmyard manure. Both this and the commerdal fertiliser produced 
aproximatdy 56 % more dry matter than the plats receiving no ferti¬ 
liser. The plats receiving phosphoric add with partial nitrogen and no 
potash produced about 33 % more than untreated plats. In considering 
these figures, it should be kept in mind that the crops were produced 
under a system of rapid rotation, and also in 1910 all the plats had re¬ 
ceived I ton of burned lime per acre, previoudy slaked. The following 
Table shows the rdative productivity of the several crops entering into 
the experiment 

Yield of dry substance under tlie several methods of treatment 
Area of each flat = 4 rods X 60 rods. 


Txeaiment 

Maize 

Oats 

Whiat 

Barley 

Hay ^ 

Totol 



lb. 

lb. 

1 lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

j 

f 'pKlTin . 

48659.9 

17 036.3 

20636.5 

• 

4973.3 

27061.8 

U 8387 S 

With dover J 

1 No fertiliser. 

33998J: 

124334 

1 9059.8 

3555.1 

14 8x8.4! 

73883.8 

in rotation / 

i fa^ fdrtmser.1 

1 41273.0 

17184.7 

15563.5 

381.1 

2x689.61 

wms 

1 

^ Complete' » - ........ 

1 45443.5 

19451.0 

204x8.9 

4882.0 

23722.8 

113917 .^ 

i 

^ Farm Manors. 

4a 933.0 

17898.2 

193x1.8 

4206.x 

25 211.4 

109 S 59.8 

With timothy^ 

) NoTfertilfeer. . ^. 

1 34615.2 

13 8X2.8 

9x98.0 

3343.4 

20.649.6 

301 C 9.9 

in rotation ' 

1 Partial fertiliser.. 

1 40731-6 

14 941.3 

147274 

3670.7 

‘14921.5' 

889334 

i 

Complete > .1 

j 50489.0 

17 J 9 I 3 

17251.5 

5 013.0 

16353JC 

mms 


Totel . . . 

W14I.C 

i 

mms 

1 


33984.7 

ie 4 «S 8 .« 
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The fact should be noted that the growth of dry substance in maize 
is over twice that in either oats or wheat, (counting the 3deld of barley 
as part of the wheat), or even of hay in spite of the fact that the crops 
of the cereal grains and hay were considered very satisfactory 

The production of dry matter with the farmyard manure and com¬ 
plete commercial fertiliser was in the proportion of 118.3 for the former 
to 113.9 for the latter: If allowance is made for the difference in yield 
of hay due to the fact that timothy sod was. maintained for only one 
year (it is a well known fact that more is necessary to obtain the maxi¬ 
mum results) and comparison is made of the cereal crops produced, the 
rdation of farmyard manure to commercial fertiliser is 91 to 90 with clo¬ 
ver in the rotation, and 84 to 89 with timothy. 

II. Lstplubncb op Clovbr as a pactor in perthjty. — A compa¬ 
rison between the clover and timothy plats shows that in the 17 years 
there were produced of all crops, 29800 lb., more of Ary matter on the for¬ 
mer than on the latter. If, however, the comparison is made on the basis of 
the cereal crops, the difference in favour of clover is 13.500 lb., of drymatter. 

These results indicate considerable advantage from the use of clover. 

However a study of the yidid of dry matter on the plats recemng no 
fertiliser, one with clover in rotation and the other with timothy, shows 
that production was maintained on the latter as efficiently as on the 
clover plats. The yidds following the first rotation were maintained 
without any essential drop. 

III. Soil analysis as a means op measurino pertelity. — A com¬ 
parison of the analyses of the soil on the several plats before and after 
17 years cropping showed no differences or dianges which gave dther 
any indication of the effect of the dissimilar systems of treatment or of 
the variation in productivity of the plats at the end of the 17 years. 

IV. Rei^tive Profits. — Prom the figures tabulated with regard 
to the cost of fertilisers and the value of the crops, it is evident that the 
cheapest increase of production was secured by the use of add phosphate, 
supplemented by a small proportion of sodium nitrate. Whether or 
not the increased 3ddd from the use of the complete fertiliser with a maxi¬ 
mum amount of nitrogen would be profitable would depend upon cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The experiment has since 1914 been conducted in new lines ; — the 
authors ou'^ne the general scheme. 

15 - The Keeessity of a Change in Crop System In Canada and the Choice of Crops 
and Soil Productiveness. — Cutler, O. H , in Thu Canadian Power Farmer^ VoL XXV, 
No. 10, p. 18. Winnipeg, Oct 1920. 

Reports indicate that in Western Canada, owing to the inroads of 
weeds, soil drifting and consequdit increasing difficulties in me conserva¬ 
tion of moisture, the former profitable crop yidds cannot be^maintained. 

The underlying causes of the losses are considfered to be due 

(i) To the prevalent single cropping system, which results in mul¬ 
tiplication and distribution of weeds, and in rapid reduction of organic 
matter in the soil; 
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(2) To the effects of blowing soil. 

The author advocates the advisability of a wider choice of crops on 
systematic rotation and the use of grasses and legumes in conjunction 
with the cereals. Winter rye grass [LoUum) sweet clover [MeUlotus aU>a) 
and sunflower crops would alleviate problems in soil productiveness- This 
acts as a pasture crop in autumn and ^ring, a protective crop against 
ground sweeps and soil blowing, a trap crop for snow and a fibre crop 
when used as summer pasture. Awnless brome grass [Bromus inermis) 
western rye grass and timothy [Phleum sp.), in conjunction with the afore¬ 
mentioned crops, wid aid in the definite control of weeds and soil drifting. 

Where there is limited rainfall and these conditions also prevail, 
the application of the outlined methods would be practically impossible 
and entird.y impracticable. Extensive reclamation esqperiments are advo¬ 
cated in this case in order to utilise these large tracts for grazing. 

16 - lliB Value of FaimyaidlVCanme on Utah Soils.--HAitias,F.s. in 172. 

Utah AgncuUural C6Ue>,e Erperifnent Station, pp. 3-21. Table XIV, Figs, 12. I^ogan, 

Utah, ]S£ardi 1920. 

A report of experiments on the value of farmyard manure in increasing 
the yield of various crops: i) On irrigated land; 2) On dry farm soils. 
In the first case the trials were conducted on a deep rather fertile limestone 
soil at an irrigated farm at Greenville, but the dry farming experiments 
were carried out on clay loam Isoil at Nephi. Details are given as to the 
exact chemical composition of these soils etc. 

ResxjItTs I Irrigated. — With sugar beets. — The following Table 
shows the average yields for the years 1918 and 1919 for the 5 ton, the 
15 ton and 40 ton applications and for the jesLis 1916 to 1919 for the 
other applications:— 


MajLUrc 

addet 

Yield (Tonb per Acre) 

Root* Tops 

% 

Increase due to manure 

Roots Tops 

i luciease lu tons 
_l of beets 

for each ton 

1 of manure 

P 

Nil .... 

G.27 

4.51 

_ 

_ 

1 __ 

5 Tons 

16.01 

7-71 

0 74 


' 1046 

10 » 

18.03 

7.01 

II 76 

1 2 50 

1 l 176 

15 » 

19 22 

931 

1295 

4.bo 

0.863 

30 » 

20 40 

10.25 

14 22 

5 74 

, «. 47*4 

40 >. 

22 13 

14.04 

15 6b 

10 43 

1 

0 397 


The incuMtse per ton of manure is greater with the lower application 
and gradually decreases as the quantity of manure increases. 

Potatoes.^— A comparison between the results obtained on an un¬ 
manured plat and on a^lat manured at the rate of about 10 tons per acre 
eacih year (1912-1919) showed that the average yield in bushels per acre 
was 150.8 on tmmanured to 254.8 on manured, and the average increase 
in yield due to the manure was 104 bus. 
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A further experiment indicated that when manured at the rate of 
5 tons per acre, the yield was increased by nearly 13 bus., per ton of ma¬ 
nure, but when 40 tons were applied, the increase was only 4.3 bus , 
per ton. 

Wheat. — An increase in yidd was noted at the rate of 2.00, 1.13 and 
0.33 bus. of grain respectively for each ton of manure when 5,15 and 40 
tons of manure per acre were applied. 

Oats. — An increase was noted at the,rate of 1.63, 1.21 and 0.36 bu^ 
of grain respectively for each ton of manure when 5,15 and 40 tons per 
acre were applied. 

Maize and stover. — The average of nine years of manure applied to 
maize gave an increase of 3.83 bus , of grain and 428 lb. of stover, and 1.61 
bus., of grain and 214 lb., of stover respectively for each ton of manure 
when 5 and 15 tons were applied to the land each year. 

Ri^subts II: Under Dry Far:ming. — The data with regard to the 
yield of Turkey Red wheat as affected by manure under dry farming dur¬ 
ing five years, indicate that although the returns are not so immediate 
as under irrigation there was however a distinct increase of 3.3. bus., per 
acre when 10 tons each alternate year were applied. The same average 
increase during 5 years was noted where 15 tons of manure were applied 
only at the beginning. 

These results counteract the former popular idea that manure is 
of no value on the dry farm. On account of the low moisture content 
of the soil, the manure naturally deca3^s slowly, but the returns will no 
doubt come in during later years. 

17 - The Utilisation of Opuntia 5pp.as Green Manure. — See No. 59 of Uiis iRtvUw, 

18 - The Industrial Utilisation of the Locust. — schuoxjrense:?, I/., iu the iRem^ta de 

Centro Esiudiantes dc .l^ronomia v Veterimria de la Vmvetsidad de Bnenos Aires, Year 
Xril, No. 99, pp. 13 - 17 . Buenob-Aires, April, 1920. 

By means of analytical data and methods for extracting the fats 
and making concentrated cattle-foods and manure from locusts (i), the 
quantities of these insects which could be utilised in this way in the Ar¬ 
gentine Republic can be estimated. According to statistics of the " De- 
fensa Agricola ”, season of 1916-1918, the niunber of .locusts killed in the 
whole of Argentine, according to their different stages of development, 
was as follows 


cMbsquita* 

« Saltona • 

> Voladota ■ 

(Newly hatched) 

(Not yet able to fly) 

(Adults) 

IcSf 1 Hectares 

kg. 

Hectares 

‘S'. 

Hectares 

38 410 521 j 138 717 

371 715 227 

289 865 

439 951 

6296 


(i) See jR., June, 1919* No. 690. {Ed) 
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The most interesting fact is that the largest number killed was in the 
coastal area, which would greatly facilitate transport for industrial use. 
This may be seen in the following Table:— 



District 

< Mosqttita > | 

c Saltona » 

« Voladora » 



Kg. 

1 

Kg. 

1 Kg. 

Buenos Aires . 
Santa . . . 

Coxrientes . . 
Bntre Rios . . 
Odrdoba . . 
Fampa .... 


39900 1 
976 370 

I 944 900 

3 896 185 

1 X7 355 540 1 

1 322517 1 

64 lOi 32b 
53 734 311 
21 005 700 
63359850 ' 
74345704 1 

12 674 959 

34908 

118 748 
' 95 77-2 

1 165 428 


Total > . . 

__ 1 

m SSI 850 



During the three years in question, an average of 96 000 metric tons 
of saltona locusts was killed yearly. Of this amount 30 000 metric tons 
was utilised, bringing in a profit of nearly 100 000 gold pesos (£340 000 
at par) from the products obtained ; the cost of the first works and of the 
preparation appear not to be very high. 

19 - Phosphates of Lime in North Africa (Barbary). — joleaud, Les richos&es mi 
nitres de rAfrique du Nord (Matoc, Als^etie, Tuuisie), in the BuHefin de la Soeitit d*En 
coUira^ement pour VIndustrie Rationale, Year CXIX, Vol. CXXXII, No. pp 12 ,3«> 

+ figs. 2-5, I map. Paris, 1920 (i). 

Certain of the Algerian and Tunisian phosphate deposits are localised 
north of the Sahara and south of the High Plateaux, at Gafsa, Tebessa, 
and in central Tunisia, whilst others are found north of the High Plateaux, 
at ToequeviHe, and at Bordj-Reddir, all in Eastern Algeria and in the 
Regency. This is because the Algeria,, “ horst which emerged like 
the Sahara desert, at the period when the phosphates were formed, stretchCwS 
from the Pro^dnee of Constantine, where it is not extensive, takes on a 
considerable development to the south of Algiers, especially towards Oran, 
whence the'name sometimes applied to it, the Meseta of Oran **, in 
comparison with the central plateau of the Iberian Peninsula. 

This great stretch of tableland is interrupted in Western Morocco by 
the Middle Atlas Mountains and, as was to be expected, discoveries of 
phosphates have recently been made on the edges of this chain. 

In the Atlantic Moghreb, west of the Middle Atlas, there is a meseta 
corresponding to that of Oran, called the Moroccan meseta, which embra¬ 
ces the countri^ of Zaian, Zaer, Zemmour, Chaouia, Doukkala and Abda. 
v^imilarly, thei^are phosphatic formations between El-Boroudj and Oued- 
7 em, lying between the Moroccan meseta and the Upper Atlas Mountains. 
Perhaps in th^futfire thj^ beds also will be found to extend over larger 
areas on the borders of the Middle Atlas Mountains. 


(i) See i?., 1919, Nos. 837 and S29. {Ed.) 
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The formation of phosphate of lime in the shallower seas has been 
revealed by deep-sea dredging. 

The facts stated above give an accurate account of the geographical 
conditions existing when the phosphatic deposits in North Africa were 
formed. At the beginning of the tertiary period, during the eocene, the 
sea extended over vast areas of Barbaiy, where there were two zones of 
veiy’ different geographical character, viz 

(1) The Riff and it’s appioadies, the Algerian TeU and North Tunisia, where pho-^phaLes 
ore 'acanly or absent 

(2) Around the Moroccan Chaouia, on the Numidian High Plateaux, in Am&, and in 
Cential and Southern Tunisia, the phosphates aie generally rich. 

In Southern Barbary, occupied by a sublittoral sea, phosphates ac¬ 
cumulated in certain localities in concordance with the former topography 
of Barbary. The dislocations which had affected its subsoil at the end 
of the secondary periods, at the u.timate place of the cretaceous, gave 
rise to submarine or emergent prominences which in time formed stops 
in the path of the marine currents. The frequency whidi the remains 
of sharks and crocodiles are found in these phosphate beds can be explained 
by the attraction that the accumulation of large quantities qf organic 
debris on these stops had for carnivorous animals. Even to-day these 
animals are to be found in great numbers behind the bars off the shores 
of eastern Africa. It is at these points, where the marine curraits stop 
behind the bars, that, during the eocene period, the remains of living 
creatures accumulated and formed nodules of phosphate of lime in con¬ 
sequence of a series of chemical reactions. By its decomposition at the 
bottom of the sea, the organic matter produced ammonia, which, reacting 
on the phosphate of lime in solution in the salt water, produced ammo¬ 
nium pho^hate. This phosphate, coming into contact with carbonate 
of lime, also in solution in the sea water, was transformed into phosphate 
of lime, the particles of which became centres of attraction for more par- 
tides of phosphate; these may result from combination between the am¬ 
monium phosphate and the carbonate of lime resulting in’the action on 
the sea-shells of carbonic acid iri solution in the water. 

In Barbarj^, rich beds of phosphate are always found in the same soil 
and in the same stage of the eocene series. The physical conditions of the 
marine areas of North Africa during the lower eocene, can easily be de¬ 
duced from the distribution of fossil remains of various genera of fish in 
the phosphate beds, viz:— 

(1) In the rich beds of Djcbel-Ouk, in the Southern Province of Constantine, in Met- 
laoni, Redeyef, Ain-Moular^, and in South Tunisia, those species which are usually found 
nfear the coasts are fairly conunon, whilst those from the open sea are rare 

{2) In the relatively rich beds of the zone south of the High Plateaaxf at Kouif, Dyr 
near Tfibessa, in Constantine, Kalaat-fe-Senem, Kalaa-Djerda and in Central iWsia, the 
littoral species aie only occabioually found and those fiom the deep seas aft no longer very 
rate. 

{3) In the poorer phosphate beds north of the High Plateaux, at Tocqueville, Dotdy- 
Reddir, and South of Sfetif in West Constantine, there are no littoral species but deep-sea 
temains are common. 

[l»] 
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(4) lu the calcareous regions of cenlial Tell, on the slopes of the Constotine Region, 
where the phsphate content is below 30 %, and has an indisputable effect on the fertility 
of the arable land, very little fish remains are found, and those, all belong to deep-sea species. 

(5) In the non-phosphatic calcareous regions of the coastal diains Marks’ teeth are not 
found. 

A certain relation tliiis exists between the variations in the phosphate 
content and changes in the fossel fauna of the eocene period, and this 
can easily be shown by the stud^’- of the shark’s teeth. 

Such are the facts deduced by the author from a comparative studj 
of all the phosphate deposits, of North Africa. With the aid of these 
results it is possible to define clearly the regions where this valuable mi¬ 
neral fertiliser could be foimd in Barbar%\ The author believes that 
all workable deposits in Algeria and Tunis are known, but that in Mo¬ 
rocco, from the southern border of the meseta to the limits of the Sahara 
there is yet a great deal of exploration to be done. 

20 - The Pota^ Salts of Upper Alsace and Their Utilisation in Colonial Agricul¬ 
ture. — CHEVM.IER, A., in the Bulletin a^ricok de rinsHtut Scientifiqw de Satqofi, Year II, 
No. 10, pp 389-297. Saigon, Oct., 1920. 

The guthor gives a summary of the following works: — 

1) A. Wehruin, F. Binder, E. Boucar, E. Remy, G. De Peace, 
“ Les Mines de Potasse de la Haute-Alsace ”, i vol., pp. 98 (extracted 
from the Bulletin de la SociHi industrielle de Mulhouse), Mulhouse, 1912. 

2) P. De Retz Rapport sur le Bassin de Potasse d'Alsace This 

work has not, yet been published but the proofs were lent to the author. 

A report on the Theodor Mine was added, in order to inform the 
French Colonies about one or more valuable fertilisers for colonial agri¬ 
culture. 

The author describes the history of the potash mine*^ of upper Alsace, 
the geology of the basin, the reser\’es, present state of working, future 
prospects, sales, and the agricultural use of potassic fertilisers. As re¬ 
gards tropical agriculture, data on the quantities of potash to apply per 
hectare for the chief crops are lacking. 

The form under which the potash should be exported to the Colonies 
also requires to be ascertained. It should be remembered that natural 
powdered sylvinit as usually sold contains only- 20-22 % of potash (£2^)' 
A crop, therefore, which requires 100 kg., of potash per hectare should 
receive nearly 500 1 ^., of the natural Alsatiam fertiliser. Pure potas¬ 
sium chloride only represents 63 % of potash. 

In order to diminish freight charges, the author recommends the 
American method of importing concentrated potassium chloride of 90 per 
cent, purity, thus eliminating a large part of the sodium chloride ordina¬ 
rily’ present in natural potash salts. All the Alsatian mines possess the 
necessary pl^t to do this. The potash salts as extracted from the mines 
are somewhat hygiosccpic, and in damp tropical dimates there is a risk 
of losing part of the pulverised fertiliser through the sacks. 

Before the war the Union des Sodetes d’engrais potassiques at StaSvS- 
furt had commenced demonstrations in various parts of the world to show 

[ 19 -^ 0 ] 
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the utility of this fertiliser for tropical countries, but this was stopped 
during the war. 

Most tropical crops, much more exhausting than crops of temperate re¬ 
gions, certainly require a far larger proportion of potash than crops in Europe. 

It is high time that the scientific study of this subject should be ta¬ 
ken in hand. Up to the present, the colonial use'of fertilisers in the Co¬ 
lonies has been quite empirical. 

The need for using artificial manures in colonial farming is increased 
by the scarcity in many countries of domestic animals capable of sup¬ 
plying natural manure and hy the absence of cakes which could return 
to the soil some of the elements absorbed by the crops. 

Alsatian potassium chloride is therefore cafled upon to render the 
greatest service to the colonies in devdoping all tropical crops and as these 
extend and improve so will it become necessary to import those fertilisers 
which are lacking in the colonies in increasing amounts 

21 -The Dynamies of a Fluctuating Growth Rate. — Reed h. s. (Gtadimte School of Tto- 

pical Agriculture and Citrus Expeiimeut Station, University of California), in the Pro- 
. . ceedin^s of the National Academy of Sciences of the United States of America^ Vol. 6, No. 7, 

pp. 3 Q 7 - 4 I 5 , Figs. 3 » bibliogr of 3 works. Easton, Ra., July, 1020. 

The quantitative study of the growth rate of shoots on a perennial 
plant was attempted in order to gain an insight into some kinetic aspects 
of the problem of growth. Measurements were taken of 70 selected shoots 
of “ Royal Apricot Trees which had been growing for two ^-ears in the 
orchards of the Citrus Experiment Station at Riverside, California. The 
observations were made during the growing season of 1918. 

The growth of shoots was found to follow a definite though fluctuat¬ 
ing rate. Anatysis indicated that the seasonal growth consists of 3 dis¬ 
tinct cycles of approximately 9 weeks each. The growth impelling agency 
was at the maximum at the beginning of the season and diminished as 
growth proceeded. In the first 7 or 8 weeks the rate declined more ra¬ 
pidly than in .any other period. From the 8th to the 19th week it was 
fairly constant, only diminishing about 3.5 cm., and from then onwards 
the decline was considerably more rapid. At the end of the growing 
season the rate was less than Vio initial rate. The growth in each 

cycle closely resembled the rate of an autocatalytic reaction and for the 
entire season it conformed to that of a reaction consisting of two unimo- 
lecular reactions one of which at first accelerated and subsequently re¬ 
tarded the other. . 

The author states that if growth be assumed to be proportional to the 
amount of active catatyst present, a method is available for studying 
the dynamics of the growth process. • 

22 - Th3 In!la3nc3 of CM iu SAma^atiug th3 Growth of Plants. — -coville, e. v. 

(S uithsoniau Xnstitation, U. S. National Mu^um, Wa*^ugt 5 n D. C.), in the Proceedings 

of the Nahonil Academy of Sciences of the United States of America, Vol. 6. No. 7 » Pp. 434" 

435 . Easton, Pa, July, 1020. 

The author gives contradictory evidence to the general bdief that 
native trees and shrubs become dormant because of the cold, and that 
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warm weather is in itself the sufi&cient cause of the beginning of new growth 
in spring. 

Dormant trees and shrubs which had had two or three months of 
chilling, either outside or in artificial cold storage, started into growth 
in the normal manner in the spring, but if kept warm all the winter they 
did not start into growth at the usual time but continued their dormant 
condition for weeks and months, and sometimes for a whole year. When 
finally growth commenced it was of an abnormal character. One of these, 
dormant plants was found to be readily started into healthy growth 
even after a year, by subjecting it to a period of c h ill ing . The best tem¬ 
perature for drilling was 32° to 40° R, applied either in light or darkness. 
By subjecting one part of a dormant bush to a chilling temperature and 
keeping another part of it warm, the chilled portion was brought into full 
leaf and flower while the other part remained completely dormant. 

During the process of drilling, the starch stored in the cellars is trans¬ 
formed into sugar and this is necessary before the plant can utilise its 
store of starch in making spring growth. If warmth alone would start 
growth, the stored food required by the plant for its normal vigorous 
growth the following spring would be wasted in a burst of new autumn 
growth, which would be killed by the first heavy frosts and cause ensuing 
weakness and probable death. 

Further investigations are urged, especially in the determination of 
the proper temperatures for the storage of different kinds of seeds, bulbs, 
cuttings and grafting wood; for the treatment of plants which are to be 
forced from dormancy to growth at unusual seasons, and for the storage 
of nursery' stock so that the nurseryman may have plants in proper con¬ 
dition for shipment at any date. 

23 - The Influence of Nutritionand Root Activity Upon the Collapse and Desicca¬ 
tion Produced by Cold. — Paittaitklli, B , in the ResoemU della ReaU Accademm dei 

lAncei, Vol, XXIX, Series 5, Parts 1-2, pp. 66-71. Rome, 1920. 

Continuing his researches on the effect of low temperatures upon 
plants, the author has carried out a series of experiments in order to de¬ 
termine whether the condition of the root system has any influence upon 
these phenomena, and if so, to what extent. 

If the temperature of an organ is reduced to near freezing point, an 
increasing permeabilitj" of the cdl is brought about. This shows itself 
by the rapid emission of water from a tissue that has been kept dry, and 
by the exosmosis of substances from a tissue immersed in water. 

The fact is general; an examination, with the naked eye or a mi¬ 
croscope of plant organs, and especially of thin leaves, reveals the fact 
that dur^ ^eat lowering of temperature the cdls contract, their con¬ 
tents being ejected into the intercellular spaces: the loss of turgescence 
is shown outwardly byb wilting. 

In order that turgescence be restored with the dlevation of the tem¬ 
perature, it is necessary that the water which has been expdled into the 
interceltular spaces, should be re-absorbed by the cells. This cannot 
take place, should the water have evaporated either during the lowering 
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of the temperature, or as a result of raising it. In this case, the evaporated 
water must be replaced by root action, otherwise the organ will withei 
definitively, although it has not been killed by the cold. 

The state of the roots is thus of the greatest importance in re-esta¬ 
blishing turgescence, if the organ is to repair the injury caused by the cold. 

(i) The renewal of root activity after cooling is rapid in proportion 
to the injury the root system has suffered and as the soil regains its 
warmth more quickly. It has been found that the acidity of the soil 
and a liberal supply of phosphates, render the roots more resistant to cold, 
whereas the alkalinity of the soil and a generous application of nitrogen 
make them more susceptible to it. 

In the first case, the roots begin to work as soon as the temperature 
rises, in the second they are a long time in functioning, so that the trans¬ 
piration organs wilt completely and all the more rapidly, the more the 
permeability of the cells of these organs has been increased b3’ the lower¬ 
ing of the temperature. 

(2) In a second series of experiments, the author studied the effect 
of soil moisture upon resistance to cold, and subsequent recovery of aerial 
organs. For this purpose pot cultures were watered with different quan¬ 
tities of water, so that the moisture of the soil was maintained appro- 
ximatel}’^ at 5, 10, 20, 40 and 60 % fas compared with soil dried at ioo®C.). 
At the moment of placing the plants in the refrigerator, these moisture 
percentages were carefully determined. During cooling, those parts of 
the aerial organs suffered most which were richest in water, but with 
the rise of the temperature to 15® C., the parts that had least suffered at 
once began to transpire again, even before the roots had re-commenced 
to function. Thus, in soil that was too dry, just as in soil with too high 
a water content, the plants received a insufficient suppty of water and 
withered. This was more striking in the case of the haricot then in that 
of the chick pea, for as the aerial portions of the fonner resist cold better 
than those of the latter, they begin to transpire again more quiddj’ as 
soon as the temperature is raised. 

(3) It is not, however, enough for the root to regain its absorbent 
activity in order to restore the turgescence of the aerial organs after thaw¬ 
ing. It is necessary that the water should rise from the roots to the stem 
and thence to the leaves, and as it is the living cells that pump the water 
into the wood-vessels, it is of interest to ascertain how much the inter¬ 
ference in the conducting function has to do-'with the total injury to 
the plant. 

In order to determine this, the author placed in the refrigerator 
entire plants of garden^beans, 60 cm., in height, that had*been grown in 
nutritive solutions, or only the stalks or even tips of the stems placed in 
the same solution, or in spring water. • 

The detached tips suffered less than the entire plants, because they 
absorbed water more easily after the temperature was raised. The stems 
cut at the root-collar suffered more than whole plants, since the water 
had to travd a long distance without the assistance of root-pressure, and 
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because the cells that cause the ascension of the sap had suffered from 
the cold. 

Encouraged by these results, the author limited the action of the cold- 
to one part of the plant, by affixing small glass receptacles filled with a 
freezing mixture to the root, part of the aerial organs, or to a portion of 
the stem without detaching it from the rest. When only the aerial por 
tions were subjected to the action of cold, they did not lose their turges- 
cence until the temperature had fallen lower than that which sufficed to 
render them flaccid when the roots were also treated, whereas it was enough 
to cool down the soil, that is to say the r9ots, in order for the stems to lose 
their turgescence at a temperature which was much higher than that 
which affected the entire plant. If the stems alone were subjected to 
the action of cold, they quiddy regained their turgescence as soon as the 
temperature was raised (unless the temperature had been lowered to the 
fatal point), whereas if fhe roots had also been affected by freezing, the 
stems remained flaccid for some hours, or even longer, and if the roots 
alone had been treated, the effect was irreversible, and the stems withered. 

AH these experiments prove that root activity is a most important 
factor in determining the resistance of a plant to cold. Further, dnce 
the actual damage caused by cold is greater, the longer the part takes 
to regain its normal turgescence after the temperature is again raised, 
it is evident that the activity of the root plays an essential part in the 
restoration of the function of the aerial organs. 

24 ~ Hesplration of Cereal Plants and Grains. — I. Of Sprouted Wheat; — 11. Of 
Riee Faddy and MiUed Rice; - III. Of Frosted Wheat Plants; - IV. Of Wheat 
Plants Infeeted with Stem Rust, — bailet, c. h. and Gdrjar, a. k. (Division of 
Agticoltaxal Biochemistiy, :\£iimesota Agricoltucal Espenment Station, St. Paul)* 
in The Journal of Bzoioijica/ Chemistry, Vol. XI^IV, KTo. i, pp. 5-18, fisfs- 2, tables 6. 
Baltimore, Hd., Oct., 1020. 

Results of investigations in coimeclion with the respiration of stored 
wheat have already been published (i). 

I. — Attention was duly directed to determine the effect of sprout¬ 
ing upon the respiration of the grain, to ascertain whether or not this 
form of tmsoundness on bulk grain could be expected to affect its keeping 
qualities. 

A chemical analysis of the samples tested under varying conditions 
showed the normal wheat to contain 0.16 % of reducing sugars (calculated 
as dextrose), while the samples germinated 24 and 48 hours respecti¬ 
vely, contained 0.59 % and i.ii % repectivel3^ — the ratios being 
14.4 : 53.3 : lob in the order named. 

The graphed the Table establish the fact that respiration, and con¬ 
sequently the quantity of heat energy released per unit of time and ma¬ 
terial, proceeds at a higher rate in sprouted grain than in normal wheat. 
This ^otfld be of significance in commercial storage of bulk cereals, and 
in grading grain when the system employed takes note of the respiration 
and keying qualities in storage. 
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Normal 


Sprouted 24 hrs 


Sprouted ^8 hie 


Moistjie 

COa ie*pired 
pel 100 qm ot 
• dt7 mattei 
in each 24 hrs 

per ttut 

mg 

1139 

0 216 

12 27 

0255 

13 24 

, 0.320 

1423 

1 0 680 

15 33 

3 660 

15 94 

1 7320 


CO* rcbpiied 


noistnre 

per 100 ^qm ot 
diy matter 
m eacu 24 hrs 

~~ 

percent 


12 19 

0615 

13 26 

' I 45 t 

14 36 

3580 

15 16 

10 310 

16 OI 

24 270 


COa respired 


pci 100 gm. of 
dr> matfer 
m each 24 hr- 

ercent 

mg. 

12 10 

1.950 

13 14 

4 010 

13 28 

7032 

1387 

24 720 

— 

I 


II — A series of samples representing rice paddy and its milled pro¬ 
ducts at different stages of milling were secured in order to test the hy¬ 
pothesis that respiration was most active in the germ or embryo, and low¬ 
est in the endosperm A comparison was made between the respii- 
ation of the rough rice oi paddy and that of the rice from the " stone " 
and the “ htdler ** 

The treatment accorded them and the method employed were si¬ 
milar to those employed in the wheat studies previouriy reported (r) 
The graphs and Tables indicate plainly that the paddy lespires much 
more vigorously than milled rice, and as milling proceeds the rate of 
respiration diminishes Thus, the rice from the stones respires appro¬ 
ximately 0 6 and that of the huUer about 0.3 times as vigoroudy as the 
paddy. 

The results of this study appear to support former evidence with 
regard to the seat of the most active respiration in a typical grain. It 
also shows that with different cereals, the rdative accderation of respir¬ 
ation with an increase in the moisture content of the giain varies with 
different species being greatei in rice and its milled products than in hard 
wheat 

III. ~ Results of a study of wheat which had been frozen in the fidd 
before ripening (i) indicated that the grain thus frozen and subsequently 
thawed, respired more vigorously when stored in bulk than normal 
wheat of the same moisture content 

It was considered likely that the increased portion of substrate inay^^ 
have accderated the reaction induced by the enzymes, and thus resulted 
in the respiration of more carbon dioxide per unit of time, andjx>nsequently 
the liberation of more heat energy. 

Tests were carried out by freezing and then thawing the* entire plant 
before ripening to discover if there was a difference in the respiration ot 
such material and of plants not frozen. 




(i) See R June I9i9» No 7o7- {Ed ). 
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From the data secured it appeared that the frozen plants respired 
more vigoroush" during the first 24 hours after thawing than the others 
These suggest that the extent of damage to the grain, \ iewed from the 
milling and baking standpoint, ma3^ be indicated by the relative difference 
in respiration between plants frozen and thawed and others harvested 
at the same time but not frozen. But when a point is reached in the 
maturing where freezing and thawing do not accelerate respiration, it 
seems decidedl3’’ improbable that the grain will be affected in its milling 
qualities by such treatment. That moisture content is important is in¬ 
dicated by the data. Dessication accompanying maturity suppresses 
the activit3" of the enz3'mes responsible for respiration and doubtless si- 
milarty suppresses the h3'drolytic enz3'mes which unfavourably . ffect 
the quality of the grain. 

IV. — The following table shows the respiration of normal and rust- 
infected Marquis wheat plants harvested on August 9, 1917. 


Sample 


Moisture 
iu plant 

lercent 


Weight COi respired in 24 hoit* 

i i>er xooo kernels j 

^ of dried gram of dry m^ter | plaut 

gm mg mg 


Normal plants. 56 08 19 54 1 2 904 6X.46 

Rust-mfected plants . . 46 41 2044 j 1608 j 39-i^ 


If respiration of these tissues is in any sense a measure of metabolic 
processes, metabolism was decidedly depressed in the rust-infected plants. 
It is considered that this may afford an index to the metabolism of such 
infected material, and the consequent effect upon the filling of the kernel. 

25 " On the Gaseous Exehauges between the Root andjthe Atmosj^ere. — caai- 

GHBLLi XL in the Comptes rsndus de V Academie des Sciences, Vol. CTyXXI, No 13, 
PP 575-578 Pans, September 27, 1920. 

It was demonstrated a long time ago that the root absorbs oxygen 
and gives off carbon dioxide. What siffl remains to be discovered is the 
proportion in which these gases are respeetivdy absorbed and exhaled 
h3’ the subterranean organ, and whether, under certain conditions, the 
root is not also able to absorb carbon dioxide, and finall3", what fg|,ctors 
take part in the successive processes. 

The author undertook a series of experiments on roots in relation to 
the aerial parts of the plant, and on roots that had been detached from 
them. The used in the experiments were Senedo vidgaris, Lu- 

pinus albus, ^d Lauras nobilis ; the method employed was the con¬ 
fined-air method, and lie anatyses were carried out with Bonnirr and 
Mangins apparatus. 

From the results observed, the author drew the following conclusions :— 
i) When in a confined space roots retire like all other plant or¬ 
gans, oxygen being absorbed and carbon dioxide given off in such pro 
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portions that the ratio COg: O varies from 0.7 to i, according to the 
species. 

(2) When the roots are in contact with a very moist atmosphere, 
respiration increases; the amount of osy’-gen absorbed is greater than in 
a dry atmosphere, as is also the carbon dioxide given out, and the ratio 
CO2 : O remains constant (in the case of roots sectioned in puinice-stonej. 

(3) When the roots are in contact with a very moist atmosphere 
and connected with the aerial parts of the plant, respiration still increa¬ 
ses, but all the carbon dioxide formed during the process is not completely 
exhaled, some of it being carried into the upper portions of the plant, 
in which case the respiratory ratio is very low. This phenomenon appears 
to be connected with the absorption of water by the root, for it seems that 
it is the absorbed water that carri^ with it the carbon dioxide 

The author has never observed any absorption of carbon dioxide, 
at least in a gaseous condition. On the other hand, he thinks that the 
carbon dioxide originating in the root may play a more important part 
than that dissolved in the soil water, and absorbed at the same time as 
the latter. 

26 - The Nitrogenous Matter and Phosphorie Aeid Preseni During the Maturation 
and Germination of Wheat. Roussbaux, B and Sirot, in -the Cotnptes retidus de 
VAcidemic de^ Scieticcs, Vol CI/XXI, pp 578 ^80 Palis, Septonber 27, 19-0 

In their previous work on the baking qualities of flour the authors have 
shown that in the flours made from normal, completely ripe and properly 
harvested wheat, the ratio of the soluble nitrogen to the total nitrogen pre¬ 
sent is almost constant in good baking flours. In flours that take badly, 
the proportion of soluble nitrogen varies from this constant (i). 

Subsequently, they estimated the variations in iTht nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and add contents, not only of the flours but also c f by the wheat itself. 
Analyses were made of average samples of wheat gathered every 3 days in 
the same fidd from the setting of the grain until the harvest; and then seeds 
from the beginning of germination until the emergence of the seedling. 
The results may be summarised as follows: — 

The total nitrogen varies little ; it increases and then decreases slowly and 
slightly as the carbohydrates increase. If, however, the percentage of 
the total nitrogen varies but little, the conditions under which it exists 
differ greatly. At first, 40 ^0 of the nitrogen is soluble, but its solubility 
gradually decreases till oiily 9 % is soluble At this point, a fresh slight in¬ 
crease of solubility manifests itsdf, and 3 or 4 days later, an almost stable 
condition of equilibrium is reached, the proportion of soluble nitrogen being 
about 14 %. This stable condition appears to coindde with the chemical 
maturation that appears to precede the harvest by a fortnight. The ratio 
of soluble nitrogen to total nitrogen remains about 14 %, as long as the con¬ 
dition of the wheat is normal, but should it begin to germinaFe, the amount 
of soluble nitrogen rapidly increases rising to 26 % in the distended, ger¬ 
minating seed, and to 52 % in the embryo itself. 


(i) See jR., May, 1913, No. 605; Mar., iqi8. No. 343* 
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The behaviour of the phosphoric add is in every way similar to that 
of the nitrogen; the percentage is at first almost uniform, but falls from 76 to 
30 to rise slowly to, and remain at about 35 % In the germinating seed, 
it increases rapidly to 42 %. 

The paralldism in the variations of the nitrogen and phosphoric add 
is not without practical interest. It is possible to admit a correlation be¬ 
tween a scardty of available nitrogen in soils, and the low gluten content of 
wheats with a heavy yield, but it appears that this could not be remedied 
by the increased application of easily-nitrifiable nitrogenous fertilisers, un¬ 
less a large supply of phosphatic manures were given at the same time. 

During maturation, the addity distinctly and regularly falls, declining 
from 0.300 to 0.016 to rise again to 0.048 in the germinated grain. 

To sum up, wheat reaches normal and complete maturity when a state 
of equilibrium is reached, which as far as the nitrogenous and phosphatic 
matters are concerned, consists in the existence of a certain ratio between 
the soluble and insoluble materials. Any other ratios denote insufficient 
maturation, or a tendency to germination, which means that the condition 
of the wheat, or the flour, is more or less unsuitable for bread-making. 

27 - Development of Barley Kernels. — I. Harlan, H. V. (Agronomist in Charge ol 
Barley Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry), Daily Development of Hannclicn 
Barley from Flowering to Maturity in Journal or Agricultural Research, Vol. XIX, 
No. 9, pp 3'‘3-420, figs, 17, pi. 9. Washington, Aug. ?, 1020. — II. H\rlan, II. V, 
and Anthony, S. f former Technologist in Bailey Invesstigaticns), Development of 
Barley Kernels in Normal and Clipped Spikes and the limitations of Awuless jmd 
Hooded Varieties. Ibtd. 431-472, figs. 13, pi. 6. 

I. — This paper pr^ents data showing the growth of the Hannchen va¬ 
riety at Idaho from flowering to maturity taken at 12 hour intervals. This 
period in three successive years was 26 days The experiment differs in 
method from that employed by former investigators in the fact that there 
is a reduction of the period between the samples taken, and also an extensive 
study is made of the phj^sical indices of length and diameter of the 
kernel. 

In the early stages of development, measurable growth was observed 
daily and during 24 hour intervals. The length growth was completed by 
the seventh day, and as soon as the rate of growth in length decreased, the 
lateral diameter ^owed its most rapid increase. The dorsovenlral diameter 
continued to increase almost until maturity. 

Attention is drawn towards; i) The effect of the position of the kernel 
on growth. Two main factors affected the relative size, viz., age and the 
placing of the kernel on the spike. Graphs illustrate the comparative rate 
of development according to this position. 2) The course by days of dry 
matter, water, nitrogen and ash. The increase in dry matter was very uni¬ 
form throughout the period of growth, and the water percentage decreased 
uniformly. The carbohydrates increased most rapidly and ash least rapidly. 
3) The periods of devdopment. This while steadily progressve from flower¬ 
ing to maturity, varied considerably in its nature. About the fifth or sixth 
da3" after flowering, the growth in length was checked and a rapid gain in 
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dr3" matter began. About the ninth or tenth day a bticky substance caused 
the glumes to adhere to the kernel. About the fifteenth or sixteenth day, 
the kemd toughened, and the lemma began to lose colour in the centre of 
the dorsal surface. The awns which with this variety are more or less de¬ 
ciduous, dropt off in large numbers. This date coincided with the maxi¬ 
mum water content of the kernel, and the end of the period of most rapid 
increase in dry matter and ash, and the completion of a stage of starch infil¬ 
tration. From then onwards until maturity, the changes were gradual and 
differed only in degree. The only point which might mark a change of nu¬ 
trition was found in those varieties which develop anthocyanin colours 
in the external layers a few da3^ before maturity, but at present this 
is not known to be associated with any vital phase of growth or matu¬ 
ration. 

A microscopical examination was made to determine the progress of 
the internal modifications that must accompany dev^opment. Plates 
illustrate starch infiltration at various stages. The first starch was found 
in the older cells in the middle of the flanks. The new cells added near the 
furrow developed in a way entirely comparable to the first cells of the starch 
endosperm. The actual date when growth ceases even where the exter- 
al conditions are unusually uniform, must depend on the temperature and 
humidity at the time of ripening. 

II. — There is a strong prejudice amongst farmers in the United States 
against the growing of barley because the long rough awns make the crop 
disagreeable to handle, the beards, in the straw and hay often cause sore 
mouths in stock, and the awns work into the wool of sheep. 

The authors have proved the mistake made by clipping the awns in 
experiments carried out with the Manchuria barley in Minnesota and the 
Hannchen barley in Idaho. Both the material and the conditions were 
more favorable for satisfactory investigations in the latter district compared 
with the former. 

In both cases the barle3/s did not yidd as well as the bearded sorts and 
were readily shattered. It was evident and in accordance with former in¬ 
vestigations, that the reduction in yield was not due to any injury to the 
plant, as the difference in growth was not apparent for several days after the 
awns had been removed and the kernels in both dipped and normal spikes 
were equally vigorous. It was only when starch infiltration became ra¬ 
pid that the awned spikes showed greater activity and resulted in a smaller 
volume and lower weight of dry matter at maturity with the kernels from 
clipped spikes than those from normal spike. There was only a dight differ¬ 
ence in the quantity of nitrogen The water per kernel was a good index 
of devdopment. Normally, the water rapidly increased After fertilisation 
and quiddy attained the maximum. It then remained stabiflsed, or nefarly 
so, as long as growth was effidently maintained. When this was checked 
and maturation began, the water content dropt dowly until complete ripe¬ 
ness occurred. At this stage it dropt still more rapidly for two or three 
days. This was notably accelerated in the case of the dipped spikes. The 
average percentage of water in the normal spike was 34.19 on August 2nd 

[w] 
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(Haimclien barley) dropping to 28.09 ^ August 3rd as compared with 32.1 
dropping to 22.4 in the dipped spike. 

The graph showing the peroent^e of ash in the kernds, rachises, pa- 
leae and awns of normal and clipped spike in this same barley showed that 
the awn contains a surprising amount of ash. At the flowering time, 10 % 
dry weight is ash, and at maturity 33 %. When the awns were removed 
this ash was apparently deposited in the rachis. It was in the rachis 
that the greatest and most significant difference occurred; the clipped spikes 
contained 25 % more ash than the normal spikes. This probably account¬ 
ed for the tendency to shatter. Hooded and awnless barleys were found 
espedahy liable in this respect, and there seemed to be physiological rea¬ 
sons which accounts for this effect, namely: — the disposal of the ash as 
noted above, and also the removal with the awn of tissues and organs con¬ 
taining cdOs which can be used for storage purposes and which must neces¬ 
sarily cause some derangement of the normal processes of development. 

The authors suggest the possibility of producing non shattering hooded 
and awnless sorts by using parents which normally^ have a low percentage 
of ash in the rachises. Several hundred hybrids with smooth awns have been 
produced and tested and several give promise of good 3delding capacity. 
Whether varieties of this type can be made to yield equally as w^l as the 
awned sorts, remains yet to be determined. 

28 - The Molecular Coneentration of the Sap of Vines. — caud^, a and axensio, c. 
in Le Staztont sperifnentah a%rarte Vci. I/II, Parts 7, 8 , q, pp 317-331 ^^o- 

dena, mat*. 

A knowledge of the molecular concentration of the saps circulating 
in plant tissues is of paramount importance in judging of the richness 
of the soil, measuring the rate of absorption of fertilising salts, tracing 
the accumulation of mineral substances in the plant, estimating the amount 
of salts circulating in the tissues during the different phases of the plant’s 
development, and, in fact, in solving many of the problems of plant phy¬ 
siology. 

The molecular concentration of the sap can be determined either 
by estimating the amotmt of ash, or by ascertaining the electric conducti¬ 
vity of the said sap, or by means of other physico-chemical methods. 
The authors adopted the method of determining the dectric conductivity, 
and selected the vine as the subject of their experiments, using the liquid 
exuded from the “ bleeding ” stem of the vine, and sap e2q>ressed from 
the vine shoots. From the results set forth in a series of Tables, the authors 
^ drew the following conclusions : — 

The liquid flowing naturally from the stems of pruned (bleeding) 
vines is rich iif mineral and organic matters ; and has an average concen¬ 
tration of 69 ^ ; this is a sign of the vigour and earliness of the plant. 

The determination of the electric conductivitj" seems to be the most adap¬ 
ted to the end in view, for it is influenced, not only by the amount of mi¬ 
neral substances present in solution, but also by the presence of organic 
matters, especially those with an acid reaction. 
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In vine sap, there is no absolute ratio between ash and extract though, 
as a role, the ash amounts to from 1/5 to % of the total extract. 

The electric conductivity increases with the increase in mineral 
matter (ash) contained in the exuding sap of the bleeding " vine. There¬ 
fore, given a constant quantity of mineral substances, the higher the 
percentage of extract, the higher is the dectric conductivity. 

There is a direct ratio between the acidity of this vine sap and the 
percentage of extract. The electric conductivity increases with the add 
content, and attains a maximum after which it declines. 

The concentration of the sap of the “ bleeding ” vine varies between 
vines of the same locality, between grafted vines and those growing on 
their own roots, and also according to the system of cultivation and the 
vigour and age of the plant. In young, robust vines, the electric conduct¬ 
ivity is high; vines grafted on American stocks have more concentrated 
sap than those of the same variety growing on their own roots. 

• It is probable that the high dectric conductivity of the sap of the 
“ bleeding vine is a sign of a heavy crop of grapes. 

29 - Studies on Self-sterility (i), — B M (H^ard University), in Genetics, Vol. u 
No. 4, pp. 341-363* bibliography of 7 titles. Princeton, New Jeisey, Jialy, 1019. 

In 1917, East and Park described the belaviour of sdf-sterile plants 
in some detail, and a series of 3 papers in connection with this subject 
has now been issued dealing with: (i) The rdation between sdf-fertile 
and self-sterile plants; (2) selective fertilization; {3) the behaviour of 
a number of families of self-sterile plants under various schemes of mating. 

I. REIATION between SEEF-I^'ERTIEE and seep-steriee peants (“ Stu¬ 
dies on Self-sterility. " Genetics, 2, pp. 505-609. East and Park). — 
Experiments made by Compton (1912-13) with Reseda odorata showed 
that: (i) Self-sterile plants intercrossed produced only self-sterile off¬ 
spring. (2) Certaiji sdf-fertile plants then self-fertilised threw approxi¬ 
mately 3 self-fertile to i self-sterile offspring. (3) These same plants 
when crossed with self-sterile individuals, produced self-fertiles and self- 
steriles, ratio i: 1. (4) Other self-fertile plants yielded none but self- 
fertile offspring from sdfed seed. 

These expeiiments were corroborated by the author b5’' crossing 
NicoHana Forgetiana, and N. ulata with a third species. N. Langsdorffii, 
which is consistently self-fertile. 

Data are reported showing that in Nicotiana, self-steriHty is due to 
the presence of the allelomorph of a dominant fertility factor F. When 
a population is homozygous for this factor ff, it is self-steriie. 

The factors which control the peculiar and systematic behaviour 
of self sterile plants when intercrossed among themselves ai^ wholly in¬ 
dependant of this factor, and the latter need not be considered in an in¬ 
terpretation of their expression. 9 ^ 


(i) See R. Nov.-Dee. 1920, No. 1077. {Ed.) 
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The manifestation of self-steriKty as evinced b}’' the degree to which 
pseudo-fertility shows, is due to as subsidiar5" inherited factor (or factors) 
but without the presence of the principal factor ff, there is no evidence 
that it functions. 

II. Sblbctive fertilisation (il — The conception of the gene 
is unquestionably the foundation of genetics. The author considers 
that possibly the genes are arranged spatially, and a more delicate sj-stem 
of action is possible than with mere chromosome breaks. The genes pass 
to either daughter cell by chance and the gametes thus formed mate by 
chance. Experiments were made with the self sterile ^cies. Nicotiana 
Forgetiana, N, alata and N. augnstifolia to test the possibility of selective 
fertffisation. Comparisons ivere made between pollen tube frequency 
distributions of highly heteroz5’'gous and of comparatively homozygous 
plants, and also the influence of compatible matings on incompatible 
matings. In neither case was there any indication of selective fertili¬ 
sation. Gametes are formed in may animals and plants, particularlj” 
in species crosses, which can never function. 

The colour of Nicotiana pollen, the author states to be inherited as 
a maternal character; this corroborates Batbson*s experiments with 
sweet peas, in 1909. In Beltings work on the velvet bean (1914), 5 o % 
of the Fi pollen was found abortive in a certain cross. These facts 
point to the conclusion that unless mixtures of pollen from different in- 
di\dduals (or even spermatozoa) is used, selective fertilisation is quite 
improbable. 

III, Family of self-sterile plants wholly cross-sterile. — 
The author has found it possible to obtain seed from truly self-sterile 
plants, and from combinations that are fundamentally incompatible 
and has kept records of infertile and fertile crosses made on 54 plants of 
one family, and a comparison between the number of seeds in the capsules 
of the presumably pseudo-fertfle combinations in this family and the num¬ 
ber of seeds in the capsules of the same plants when polSnated with pollen 
from the plant of F^ generation [N. Forgetiana X N, Langsdorffi) ; and 
also records of pollinations made on 25 plants of this same family with 
a single sterile plant of F^ generation of the above mentioned cross. The 
behaviour of a number of families of self-sterile plants under various 
schemes of mating was described in a preceding paper [Genetics, Vol. I, 
pp. 311-333) and this combined with the present work in progress leads 
the author to state that continued self-fertilisation is possible by persistent 
efforts of sdf pollination carried to the very end of the flowering season, 
and should bring about homozygosis in the secondary factors affecting 
the behaviour of self-sterile plants among themselves. When such a 
point is reached, the resulting population should not only be sdf-sterile 
but should belong to a single class all members of which are cross sterile 
with each other. 


(i) See R. Nov.-Dee. 1920, No. 1078. {Ed,) 
£*S] 
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30 - Genetics of Rust Resistance in Crosses of Varieties of Triiicum vulgare 
with varieties of r. durum and 71 dicoccum from the Mendelian Stand¬ 
point. — HA-YES, H. K., in Journal of A^rienUural Research^ Vol. XIX, No. ii, 
pp. 5 ■a 3 - 542 ^ pi* G, biWiogtaphy of 27 works. Wa^nuton, S^t. 1920. 

The artificially induced epidemic was produced with a known racial 
strain of the biological form Puccinia graminis f. sp. tritici; after first 
removing all Berheris bushes from the immediate vicinity of the rust 
plot in order to avoid infection by means of other biological forms of rust. 


Table I. — Rust infection of certain parent varieties 
and crosses between resistant and susceptible wheats. 


Vaxiety or cioss 

1 , 

Pcroentafte 

Cioss 

of stem rust || 

Percentage 

ofstemiusi 

Marquis. 

1 

40 toyo % 1 Marquis > Acme (CI 5284). . . 

70 % 

Preston.. 

70 

Preston Acme (Cl 5284) . . - 

70 

Pioneer. 

40 

Acme y Marquis. 

70 

Acme. 

10 

D-4 ^ Pioneer. 

40 

I >-4 .1 

10 

Acme . Preston. 

70 

Kubanka (CI sos4). 

20 

Marquis / T, dicoccum .... 

10 

JtmiiUo (Cl 1736).1 

15 

1 T. dicoccum ' Marquis .... 

10 

T. dicoccum (Minn. ZZ65). . . . 

0 

T. dicoccum X Preston. 

15 

Marquis X Jumino (C 1 1736). • 
Marquis X Kubanka (CI 2094.) . 

40 

40 to 70 

1 Preston x T. dicoccum . 

15 

1 


Four durum varieties were then tested (Acme. D-4. Jumillo and 
Kubanka). The highest percentage of rust infection was 20 on Kubanka, 
while there was only 10 % on D.-4 and Acme. 

Marquis, Preston and Pioneer were very susceptible to rust. 

The behaviour of the F^ cross was extremdy interesting; whilst with 
an jFi, cross between 7 . vulgare vam., and durum wheats, susceptibilitj- 
is a dominant character, a recessive character in crosses between T. Ai- 
coccum and common wheats was obvious. 

For the purpose of determining possible interrdation between inhe¬ 
ritance of rust resistance and other differential characters, the author 
undertook to determine the genotypic nature of individual F^ and Fg 
plants. 

In the Fg generation, numerous forms of 7 . dicoccum^ durum and 
vulgare were evident, with various intermediary grades; Table II shows 
the predominance of the botanical characteristics of 7 . vulgare accom¬ 
panied by a gradual susceptibility to rust. *» 

I/iJ^ewise in the cross 7 . vulgare x 7 . dicoccum, the author discovered 
an indication of linkage of durum or emmer's characters &d rust redst- 
ance. It is, however, only a partial linkage, and if work is carried on 
with a large number of individuals, it will be found possible to isokte in 
Fg, plants possessing the characters of 7 . vulgare and the resistance 
of 7 . durum. In Fj generation Marquis X durum, out of a total of 128 

[*•] 














ij. — Fji Marquis X lumitlo {Cl 1736) ani Marquis X Kubanka (Cl 2094)* 

(K. resigicnt — S «= susceptible tn stem rust). 
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common segregates, only 2 were rust resistant, but both of these were of 
little commercial value. However, several resistant plants with the head 
characters of common wheats were obtained in the generation. With 
the crosses Marquis dicoccum 1165, and dicoccum (C 1 1524) x Marquis, 
out of a total of 73 plants, only one was obtained in the generation 
which resembled T. milgare ai d this was susceptible to rust. Several 
plants were obtained in the F^ generation which were not only rust resistant, 
but also resembled T. vitlgare. These facts show therefore, that it is 
possible to transfer the rust resistance of emmer wheats to common wheats 
by crossing and subsequent selection. There is, however a partial linkage 
between rust resistance and the emmer head type which makes it essential 
to grow laige numbers in the F2 and F^ generations. 

The mode of inheritance of rust resistance seems entirely comparable 
with the general mendelian manner of inheritance of botanical and mor¬ 
phological characteis. The technique of breeding for rust resistance is 
similar to that of breeding for agronomic characters. 

3z ~ New Varieties of Whaat Obtained by Hybridisation in Australia. —See2so. 42 

of this Revteiu. 

32 - Development of Awnless and Hooded Varieties of Barley in the United States. — 
See No 27 of this Review. 

33 - Occurrence of the Fixed Intermediate, Hordeum intermedium Haxtoni, in 

Grosses between ff. vulgare pallidum and H. disticbon palmella — 

HARt.4N, H V. and Hayes, H. K , in Journal of A^tcultural Research, Vol. XIX, No. ii, 
p. 575 - 591 * pi bibliogiaphy of 9 works. Wa^iington, I). C, Sept. 1920. 

The cultivated barleys belong to the genus Hordmm and are charac¬ 
terised by the presence of 3 single-flowered pikelets at each node of the 
lachis. 

The 6-rov^ed parents in all the hybrids studied, bdonged to the va¬ 
riety H, vulgare pallidum and indude Manchuria S. P. I. No. 20375, Sex- 
radigt, Odessa, Reid Triumph, Surprise and a hybrid 6-rowed X 2-rowed 
barley. The lateral as wdl as the central florets of these varieties are 
long-awned and produce well-developed kernels. The 2-rowed parents 
all belonged to the variety H. distichon palmella. The central florets 
are long-awned while the lateral ones are awnless with rounded tips, and 
are sterile. Of the varieties here mentioned, Svanhals, Garton and Primus 
belong to this group. 

In H, intermedium Haxtoni, the central florets are long-awned and pro¬ 
duce normal kernels, while the lateral florets are awnless, as in the 2-rowed 
barleys, but fertile, producing undersized kernels. This form, obviously 
intermediate in character between the 6-rowed and 2-rowe(| barleys, has 
proved to be constant and fixed. 

The cross Manchuria x Svanhals produced progeny aiwngst which 
the fixed intermediate occurred in the ratio i: 16'(approximately). The 
stability of this form was established by observations on intermediates 
obtained from several crosses. Some of these homozygous intermediates 
have been grown since 1912 with no indication of reverting to either the 
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6-rowed ox the 2-rowed parental type. No 2-rowed segregates appeared 
among the progeny of the 6-rowed X intermedium crosses, and no 6-rowed 
segregates appeared among the pregeny of the intermedium X 2-rowed 
crosses. Every hybrid so far studied indicates that H. intermedium 
has a genetic rank equal to E, vitlgare or H. distichon. 

According to the results obtained with a large number of and 
progeny, a 2-factor h3q)othesis for fertilitj- in the lateral florets is suggested. 
On the ** presence-and-absence hypothesis, the 6-rowed barleys are sup¬ 
posed to be homo23’'gous for the presence of the epistatic factor A, the 
intermedium to be homozygous for the presence of the hypostatic factor 
B and for absence of the epistatic factor [a a BE), and the Svanhals to 
be homozygous for the absence of both factors {a abb). 

According to the hypothesis, there aie 2 types of 6-rowed barleys. 
The Manchuria parent is supposed to be homoz^^gous for the 2 factors 
(AABB), while certain regressive 6-rowed segregates are thought to 
be homozy'gous for the presence of A and the absence of B. (A A bb). 

Eg is therefore constituted as follows: i AABB ; 2 AABb ; rAAbb : 
2 AaBB ; 4 AaBb ; 2 Aabb; i aaBB; 2 aaBb; i aabb) 

Erom the data collected in connection with the cross Manchuria A 
Svanhals, there is evidence suggestive of the existence of a third factor C. 
which affects the vigour of the lateral florets and their percentage of fer¬ 
tility. 

34 - The Inequality of Reeiproeal Maize Grosses. — Ricuei, f. x>., m the Journal 0/ 
the American Society oT Autonomy, Vol. 12 Xoa. 6-7, pp 185-196, i fig., bibliogr. of 15 
works. Waslungton, D. C., Septembei-October, 1920. 

The author compares the yields of three pairs of recipricocal crosses 
between commercial varieties of maize and shows inequality in each pair 
Data also are given which show that in one pair of these reciprocals the 
inequality is caused by^ the inheritance of some character from one of the 
parent varieties only when that variety is used as the staminate parent. 
The crosses were made by growing rows of the varieties used as pistillate 
parents betu'een rows of those used as staminate parents and detasseUing 
the former rows before the3’ had shed pollen. In every’’ case the maize was 
planted thick and later thinned to the desired stand. All yields were 
corrected to a basis of air-dr3' shelled maize. 

Conclusion. — The author suggests that some type of sex-linked 
inheritance must at least be considered as a possible cause of inequality 
between the crosses as shown by the unequal transmission from the Se¬ 
lection “ Fraley' Yellow Dent ” as staminate and as pistillate parent. 
A difference in the food materials furnished the young plants by the dif¬ 
ferent materftal parents and in germinal reactions with different cyto¬ 
plasms has b^n suggested as also a possible cause of inequalities. 

35-Onthe HybridEucblalna: Maize forFoiagePurposes.--C ollins, o.N.imUKxMP- 

TON-, J. H.. ia Journal of AmcuUvral Research, y''ol. XIX, No. 1, pp. 1-37, pi. 7. 
Washington, D. C., April 9120. 

The genetic relations of the principal characters of maize and teosintc 
[Eiichlaena 7 nexicana Schrad.) were iny'estigated in a cross between the Tom 
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Thumb pop-corn and Florida leosinte, a large forage grass genetically 
distinct from maize. One of the objects of the experiment was to deter¬ 
mine to what extent the characteristics of the parents would be dissociated 
in the hybrids, and to what degree of freedom, recombined. Would the 
much-branched habit of teosinte continue to be associated indefinitely 
with a teosinte-like inflorescence, or would profusely branched plants 
appear bearing maize-like eats ? Would the early maturing plants all re¬ 
semble maize or would there be early plants having the desirable forage 
characteristics of Eiichlaena ? 

First GENHRA.Tionr (Fj). •— The 4 normal Fj plants were examined 
when about 18 dcm. high with 6 or 7 suckers arising from nodes bdow 
the ground. These suckers usually equalled the main stalks in height, 
but flowered several da3^ later (amilar to maize). The branching of 
the main stalk was not continuous ; one or two nodes usually failed to de¬ 
velop branches- The total number of nodes on the main culm ranged 
from 17 to 21. 

The terminal panicles ressembled those of the maize in that they all 
had 8-rowed central spikes instead of 4 as in teosinte ; however, in 3 of the 
4 plants this spike drooped as in teosinte. 

The Fj plants were comparatively uniform, and showed characters 
which, for the most part, were intermediate. 

Second CtEnera.tion (Fg). — TheF^ plants were also intermediate, 
with a greatly extended range of variation. Thirty-three of the characters 
that differentiate the parents were sdected for ex^ination. The distri¬ 
bution of the characters with one or two exceptions showed little or no 
evidence of alternative or Mendelian inheritance. With respect to the 
individual characters, the extreme variants approached, and in same cases 
exceeded those of the parents. Results in general showed the greatest 
freedom of recombination; it is tme that there were many instances of 
coherence or partial coupling of characters, bat there were an almost 
equal number of instances where characters derived from different parents 
showed a tendency to combine more frequently than would be expected 
as the results of cliance. _ 

While there appeared to be no incompatible combinations, there were 
on the other hand no completely independant characters. Every clia- 
racter recorded showed significant correlatio 1 with other characters, and 
these in turn were correlated with still others with the results that all 
the characters were interrelated and formed a single group in which there 
is no coefficient of correlation lower thar ± 0.31. 

Mendeimn inheritance. — The nearest approach to Mendelian 
inheritance was shown by the arrangement of the spikelets in^he pistillate 
inflorescence. In maize, the female spikelets are borne in paim; in Ettch- 
laena on the other hand, thay are borne singly. Dominance of the male 
chameter was complete i 1 the F^ generation. In Fg the segregation was 
not complete, there being many plants with both single and double female 
alicoles; but the number of individuals in which double female alicoles 

[35] 
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predominated was approximatelj' 3 times the number in which there were 
more single female alicoles. 

It was found that the characters of the pistillate inflorescence were 
subdivided in transmission to a remarkable degree.* Thus the maize ear, 
instead of behaving as a unit, was subdivided into a large number of se¬ 
parately inherited units aU of which w’ere inherited more of less indepen¬ 
dently. 

Practical possibilities. — • A suprisingly large number of the plants 
combined the abundant production of suckers characteristic of the Eitch- 
lama parent with the sturdy, upright character of maize, and resulted 
in very leafy compact plants of a t^^e that should prove valuable for 
forage purposes. 

It remains to be seen whether the new combinations can be maintained 
and made to breed true. The results of previous experiments with maize 
hybrids would indicate that selection for a few ge .erations will fix any 
desired combij^atiou. 

36 - Contribution to the Technique of the Selection of Brassica Varieties. -- 

BEv.Erit J., ‘n ZtiMmft i&r Pfianztmuchtuna, Vol. VH, Part. 2, pp. Berlin 

December, njig. 

During the vrar, many ainculturists ha\ing no special knowledge of 
the subjects turned their attention, with the sole aim of making money, 
to the production and sale of the seed of selected varieties of Brassica 
/as they termed them), thus destroying, to a certain degree, the results 
of the patient and conscientious labours of specialists, who had gained 
for Germany world-wide reputation in this branch of selection work. 

It is most necessary’ to repair the damage done. The article analy¬ 
sed gives the outlines of a method for the sdection and improvement of 
the following varieties of Brassica: B. oleracea capitata, B, oleracea sahamla, 
B, oleracea gemmifera, B. oleracea gongyloides, B. oleracea hoirytis, B, ole¬ 
racea aceplhila. 

From a field of homogeneous material, 3 or 4 plants \vith the desired 
characters are chosen and kept through the winter. 

In the spring, these 3 or 4, individuals are planted together, and iso¬ 
lated, so as to form what is called the “ reproduction lot The number 
of such plants should not exceed 4, otherwise the number of combinations 
in the progeny would increase to such a point as to make the further 
work of selection, and the fixation of ty’pes, both very’ difficult and less 
satisfactory". 

The plants are lifted before they are ripe, and placed in a sheltered and 
covered place, where they’ can mature properly. The seeds from the 
fifty best steins are collected separately in small bags, whereas the rest 
are put into a single bag, and constitute the “ second seed The .se¬ 
paration of the seed fjorn each stem is necessary’, on account of the fre¬ 
quent variation in shoots that are thus isolated, and which must be ta¬ 
ken into account, especially' in the case of Brassica, where thCvSe variations 
are of soniew’hat common occurrence. Towards the end of spring, or at 
the begimiing of sitminer, the seed of eacli stem is first pul to geriuinate in 
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filter paper, or Petrie dishes ; as soon as the seeds have germinated, they 
are transferred with forceps to small pots 5 cm. in diameter (one plant 
being put in each pot), and the latter are sunk on in beds of manure 12 m., 
long and 1.5 m., wide; 7200 plants are placed in each bed. 

As usually 20 seeds are taken from each inflorescence, and 25 out of 
the 50 stems chosen are set apart, 500 pots are necessary for each repro¬ 
duction lot. Each bed can therefore contain the progeny of about 14 
of the latter. 

It is advisable to use pots, for these not only insure absolutely" uni- 
foim conditions of environment to the seedlings, but also enable the latter 
to be planted out without any risk of injury. 

When the crop is lifted (Sept.-Oct.), the 10 best plants from each family 
are taken, and put for the winter in a dry well-ventilated cellar; the rest 
being piled up in thefidds and covered with a little soil (second lot). 

In the spring, 4 out of the 10 chosen plants are isolated in a group, 
and allowed to intercross freely (the other 6 are kept in reserve). They 
are used for the continued production of elite seed. The plants of the 
second lot, which are to be used for breeding, are placed in rows, sufficient 
space being left between the latter to admit of free passage, and the car¬ 
rying out of the necessay cultural operations. Naturally, in choosing and 
laydng out the fidd, precautions must be taken to prevent cross-pollina- 
ti< 5 n, and the consequent production of hybrids. 

The crop is lifted as soon as the inflorescences begin to wither: the 
yidd varies within very large limits, it may be from 50 to 500 kg., per hec 
tare; the seed collected is sufficient to sow from 100 to 1000 hectares. 

Brassica seed can be obtained in 3 ways . 

1) From female parent plants lifted in the autumn, stored during the 
winter, and planted out in the spring; 

2) From stumps transplanted in spring, the cabbage-heads having 
been cut in the autumn; the stumps are left in the ground during the 
winter, and transplanted in spring for seed production; 

3) From cuttings; these are planted in the autumn, they winter in 
the open field, and beat seed the following year. The author has carried 
out some experiments with a view to determining which of these methods 
is the best for obtaining a good seed yield. The following Table summa¬ 
rises the resxilts of his work. 



Date of ripen- 

Average number 

Angage number 
oiummilised 

Average number 
of riioots 


ing ot seeds 

I 

' seeds per plant 

flowers 
per plant 

(barren) per 
plant 

Femalt: parent plants. • - • 

28 VII 

1 

1 *471 

• 

592 

887 

Stumps . 

7 vni 

1 857 

573 • 

284 

Cuttings. . 

9 VII 

1 630 

\ 

' 227 

453 


The best results were therefore obtained with entire, well-developed 
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mSther plants, which had been kept through the winter, and planted out 
the following spring. 

37-Ckossss b3tw3Bn Varieties of Brassiea. — r\gionieri, a., in The Gardew}^' chto- 
wcZfi,Vol.LXVII.No. I7*i3, pp. 6 o, London, July, 31, 1920. — GiornnU di A^rtcoltura 
della Dofnenica, V6l XXX, No. 43, pp. 33 t- 335 - Piacenza, October 17, 1930 
The improved Chinese cabbage {Brassiea chinensis var Pe^-sai), which 
was placed on the market some years ago by Messrs Vilvioein-Andrjkux 
and Co., Paris, possesses qualities that attract the attention of those 
engaged in hybridisation. The diief points about this plant are its 
rapid growth, the large number and succulence of the leaves growing in 
the centre and forming an elongated ball, like a huge Roman lettuce, 
and its savoury taste. Some years ago, the author made the following 
crosses at Gastello (Italy). 

(1) Brassiea oleraeea (forage cabbage, one of the white and purple 
varieties $ X 15. chinensis var Pet-sai J . 

(2) J5. chinensis Pet-sai $ X S. oleraeea (forage cabbage, one of the 
white and blue varieties) (5- 

(3) B, chinensis Pet-sai $ X 15. oleraeea hotryiis catdiflora (cauli¬ 
flower) (J. 

(4) B. oleraeea botrytis catdiflora (cauliflower) f X chinensis 

Pet-sai 

(5) B, chinensis Pet-sai $ X oleraeea capitata (white-headed 
cabbage) . 

(6) 15. chinensis Pet-sai $ X 15. oleraeea aeephala viridis (green Scotch 

kale) 

(7) 15. chinensis Pet-sai 9 X 15. Rapa (common turnip) . 

(8) B, Rapa 9 X chinensis Pet-sai ^. 

Ten flow'ers were cross-fertilised. Crosses Nos. i and 2, made in the hope 
of obtaining good, quiddy-growing forage varieties, were of no practical 
use. The seeds of No. i were imperfect. No. 2 produced 4 seeds that ger¬ 
minated regularly and gave 4 stalkless, strong plants with leaves interme¬ 
diate in character between those of both parents, but resembling in shape the 
leaves of the female parent “ Pet-sai The colour of the entire plant was 
a greenidi-white, turning to pure white in the centre. Although they were 
grown in a sheltered spot, all these hybrids died during the winter. 

No. 3 gave a few more or less perfect seeds, 3 of which germinated and 
produced 3 seedlings resembling the female parent “ Pet-sai but with no 
traces of a head, eijjier of flowers, or leaves. Two of these plants died dur¬ 
ing the winter, but the third was self-fertilised and bore some seeds, which 
though they appeared imperfect, produced fiftj^ very vigorous, stalkless 
plants of which.®/^ of the leaves were entire, like those of Pet-saiand Vi 
were lobed like cauliflowers leaves. None of these plants bore fertile seeds. 
Crosses Nos. 5 <ftud 6 produced no fertile seed. 

The most important results were obtained from crosses 7 and 8. The 
improved Chinese cabbage has great sexual afiBinity for the common white 
turnip. All the fertilised flowers produced perfect siliquas full of fine seeds 
that germinated quickly. All the hybrids of the first generation were very 
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vigorous, and the offspring of these reciprocal crosses showed no sign of a 
large and rounded root. The hybrids resulting from cross No. 8 had rather 
broader fusiform roots than those obtained from cross No." 7. The 
leaves were very broad, lobed like those of the turnip, but erect like the 
leaves of “ Pet-sai ”, though they did not make a true head with strong veins 
over the whole surface. These plants, when selfed, produced an enormous 
amount of seed, and were perhaps even more fertile than their parents. The 
recessive character (presence of large round root, and entire leaves) re¬ 
appeared in the second generation in the Menddian ratio. 

Some hundreds of the young Fg plants showed great variation in shape, 
the roots in certain cases being round and fleshy and of different forms and 
dimensions whilst in others they were more or less elongated, like the root 
of the horse radish. Some of the globe-rooted plants had entire leaves 
like “ Pet-sai „ and others had lobed leaves like a turnip. The tendency to 
form a head was observed in some of the h3^drids with tumip-like roots, and 
also in others with elongated roots. When boiled, the leaves of these plants 
are tender and have a good flavour. The 3roung dioots, which grow in large 
numbers at the beginning of spring, can be served like asparagus. 

These experiments show that whereas there exists a strong sexual af¬ 
finity, between B. chinensis and B. Rapa, the pollen of the former species 
has but a very weak effect upon the stigmata of the varieties of 
S. oleracea. 

38 - On the Behaviour of the Hybrids Raphaaas Raphaniairam x /?• saii* 
VUS, TrOitard-Riolle, S. in Uie Revm ^dnSrak iL Botinique, Vol. XXXII, No. 282, 
pp. .(38-4 f7, figs. 3. Paris, October, iij2o. 

From the cross Raphaniis Raphanistmm X R- sativus (or from R. 
saiivus X R- Raphanistmm), hybrids that were much more developed 
than their parents were obtained in the Fj. 

M. Segret had also obtained a similar result in crossing the pink, 
white-tipped radish with a hybrid cabbage (a cross between Volga Russian 
and Curled Savoy). The cabbage-radish thus produced attained a gig¬ 
antic size. 

All the varieties of R, Raplumistrum used in the experiment had yel¬ 
low flowers whereas, as is well-known, most varieties of this plant have nearly 
always white flowers, sometimes dightly tinged with pink or violet, corre¬ 
sponding to the red (or pink) and violet (or ydlow and black) colouring of 
the roots. 

Taken as a whole, the F^ hybrids may be said to have had white flowers 
in the first year. But this rule was not absolute, and did not apply to all 
the flowers. Further, on a plant with white flowers, shoots ;^th yellow 
flowers were sometimes met with at the same time, or white flowers with 
I or 2 yellow petals, etc. ^ 

At first sight, the siliquas of the hybrids appeared intermediate between 
those of the two parents, both as r^ards external morpholog}’^ and anatomy. 
Closer observation, however, revealed many points of difference and various 
combinations. 
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The author studied the Raphanits hybrids cheimcally, both from the 
point of vjew of the anthocj^anins present in the roots and flowers, and also 
from that t f the carbohydrates occurring in the roots. 

R. Raphanistrum has normally only a small amount of sugar in its roots, 
whereas the starch content is high, being 3 to 4 gm., in 100 gm., of fresh 
material. R, sativus, on the 0011^13% when cultivated at the same time and 
under similar conditions, contains sugar, but not much starch. Thus on 
analysis a pink radish ^ndded 1.60 gm., of sugar, and 0.60 gm., of starch per 
100 gm., of fresh material; the white-tipped pink radish contained 1.30giii., 
of sugar, and hardly^ distinguishable traces of starch. The cross between 
the pink radish and R. Raphanistrum contained 1.90 gm., of sugar and 
0.60 gm., of starch (therefore, intermediate conditions exist). 

39 - Studies on the Transmission of Characters in Certain Cueurhitaceae Hybrids. — 

I^OTTV, J. P. in GeneHca. Vol. II, Part i, pp. 1-21, fig., i plate. The Hague, January, 

I <)20 

Ciicurhita madma and C. Pcpo represent two veiy distinct I,innaean 
species which are not capable of reciprocal crossing, as has been proved by 
the negative results obtained in the author's experiments 

Both species produce numerous forms or vaiieties that are clearly dis¬ 
tinguished from one another by a series of fixed and hereditary characters. 
These forms, which correspond to the small, or elementary, species of Jor¬ 
dan can, even if the^r are very dissimilar, be crossed together, giving rise, 
in the Fg to complex phenomena that give evidence of the s^regatiou of 
characters. 

Crosses between Forms op C. maxima. — For this experiment, two 
varieties \tz., the Turban pumpkin, and Hubbards' green pumpkin " (i) 
were used that had the same type of leaves and differed considerably in the 
riiape of the ir fruit. 

By crossing Turban Pumpkin +' with Hubbards' Green Pumpkin, (J 
9 plants were obtained in the F.j, and of these onl>" 2 produced fruit by self¬ 
fertilisation. These two plants were known as Nos. 12. i, and 12.5 respecti¬ 
vely. 

The fruits borne by these plants maj’ be regarded as intermediate, both 
in diape and colour, though they' more nearly resembled the fruits of the 
Turban Pumpkin, than those of Hubbards Green Pumpkin ". 

They are round and rather flat, but the character of “ swelling at the 
extremity " is reduced to a more or less deep incision developed round the 
extremity; they^ are reddi^, with some white and greenish spots with a 
single, circular, green zone corresponding to the extremity^ 


^i) As ihQ,.ezoell&nt figure® and the coloured plate cannot be leprocluocd here, a tJhort 
desaiption of th^ fruits of flie two 'varieties will be useful: — 

Turban pumpkin trait characterised by a swdling (sometimes sohetical) situated 
at the cstiemity : it has irom 4 to 5 sides and is light red with white and green marbling. 

Hubbard’s, green pumpkin": iruitbmlly-shaped, spherical, slightly tapering at both 
ends, coloured dark green. Ed.) 
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From the seeds of one fruit of the (12.1 V), 45 plants of the Fg 'siere 
raised in 1917, and only 3 of these bore fruit. This generation is indica¬ 
ted by the number 7 {7.1, 7.2 ... 7.44,7.45). 

In this second generation, theie -were a laige number of shapes and the 
most varied shades, which diowed the results of the segregation of charac¬ 
ters in the hybrids of the two vaiieties of the maxima studied. 

It is very difficult to determine the genetic factors that come into play, on 
account of the great fluctuation and variability' of the characters, as is 
seen by the considerable differences existing between fruits borne by* the 
same plant. In any case, however, as far as the red colour is concerned, it 
is easy to recognise the character of a monohybrid, for out of 43 plants, 
33 were red according to the ratio 3: i. Red is thus dominant as regards 
green. None of the fruits were, howevef, entirely red, there was always 
some green about them, at least at the extremity'. This green patch often 
extended and crossed the groove surrounding the cap-like top. Touches 
and patches of green are also met with in the “ Turban Pumpkin ’’; in the 
hy'brid, these colours are apparently- strengthened by thegreen Hubbard 
pumpldnAs regards the cap of the Turban pumpkin, this character has 
proved to be liable to great 'variation, for in the same plant some of the 
fruits have a well-developed swelling, whereas in others this character is 
hardly discemable. 

Of the 45 plants of the F2, however, 3 (7.18, 7.21 and 7.27) had com¬ 
pletely smooth fruits with no trace of groove or cap This gives the ratio 
15:1, from which it must be conduded that the groove or cap depends 
upon the presence of 2 factors or determinant*?. 

The study of the generation, which the author intends to undertake, 
'will give more information as regards the genetic character of the material. 
The existence of many^ determinants, and hence the possibility of very many 
combinations, can already be deduced by analogy wdth the combinations 
obtained with the large number of chromosomes (12), found by M. 

GARDH in the aploide of Cucurbit a Pepo. With 12 chromosomes, 2?^ == 
5096 different gametes are obtained, and 3096 x 5096 - more than 
25 million combinations. 

From what has been said, it is naturally difficult to obtain new, stable 
kinds of pumpkin by crossing different varieties of Cucnrbitu maxima. 

From the cross Turban pumpkin $ X Silver-grey pumpkin -( (i), an 
Fj was obtained containing iudi\dduals of intermediate character with a 
wen defined, though much smaller cap than the f parent. In the Fg, con¬ 
trary to what occurred in the F^, the size of the turban instead of being the 
same, varied 'within considerable limits. From one plant of the Fg with a 
very small cap, fruits with Turbans of all dimensions were ctetained in the 
Fg, some of them being even larger than that of the female parent. 

As regards colour, red predominates over green and all'The other co¬ 
lours In the F2, there were hy^'biids with red, pink, flesh-coloured, pale 




(x) Flat wheel-shaped fruit of a daik dirty-green colour. (£</.) 
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ydlow, dark 3-ellow, white, dark-red, light-red, grey and other coloured 
fruits, whereas in the all the pumpkins were red. 

Gre3" predominated in its turn over brown and green. From the seeds 
of gre^- fruits obtained b^" the self-fertilisation of an Fn plant, J7 plants with 
brown or green fruits (without trace of red) were obtained in the F^. This 
second experiment (Turban pumpkin x Silver grey pumpkin) again pro¬ 
ves that the different forms of Cuctirhita maxima can be crossed, and that 
the^" give rise to Utlendelian phenomena. 

Crosses Between different Forms of Cucurbiia Pepo. — Crosses 
were made between “ Vegetable Marrow ” and “ Regenschirm(Regen- 
schirm = “ Patisson ” properly so-called = “ Artichaut d’Espagne ” = 
''Bonnet d’electeur ” ^ *'Arbouse d*Astracan, according to Naudin). 

" Regenscherm ” is a non-dimbing plant of bushy habit and is a 
free-grower; its fruits are flat and 3*dlowish white in colour; seen from above, 
they look like small open umbrellas (hence the name of the variety). '* Ve¬ 
getable Marrow ** a climbing, free-growing plant with cylindrical, 3^ellow 
fruits. 

The hybrids of the F^ were climbers like the male parent " Vegetable 
Marrow ”, and had elongated, oviform fruits. As regards their colour, 2 of 
the plants bore dark-yeUow fruits, i had 3’ellow fruits ^iUx orange spots, 
and the thr e others had 3^dlow fruits. 

In all probability, the specimen of Regenschirm used in the cross was 
a heteroz3’^gote as regards the characters 3’ello'wish-white and orange, the 
first being dominant over the second. The colour of the h3^brids of the 
with orange fruits, was the result of the combination of the " orange ” 
gamete of Regensdiinn with the " yellow ” gamete of Vegetable Marrow, 
whereas the colour of the fruits borne by the other plants resulted from the 
combination of the " 3"ellowish-white ” gamete of Regenschirm and the *' 
" 3^elloiv ” gamete of Vegetable IVIarrow. This latter gamete, when pre¬ 
sent at the same time as the 3"dlowish white gamete gives a more or less, 
intermediate shade. 

The Fg ^ orange fruit of the F\ was extraorciinaril3’ complicated, 
being of all posrible colotirs, tints, and shades from 3’ellowisli-white to 
orange, and passing through the intermediate shades of bright yellow and 
dark 3-ellow; from light green to dark green and blackish-green; in addition 
^me fruite were coffee-coloured, a shade that had never been seen l)ofore. 
There was the same variety in the shape of the fruits which were spherical 
cylindrical, turbaned, apple-shaped, pyriform, etc.; the surface of the fruit 
might be smooth or wrinkled, of a uniform colour or validated, spotted, 
mottled, etc. 

Although'^:hese characters were subject to^ great fluctuations, yet we 
must admit the existence of a rather complicated structure, and of Mende- 
lian phenomeTia that are far from simple. 

By the selfing of an individual of the F^ (8.12) having fruits of a light 
brown (cafe au lait) colour, 28 h5rbrids of similar colour, but of the most 
varied shaped, were obtained iu the F3, Therefore the plant 8.12 was a 
homozygote as regards colour, but a heterozygote as regards shape. 

139] 
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An individual of the Pg (8.20), with p5’riform, wrinkled fruiis of a dark 
green colour, pioduced in the P.j offspring that were heterogeneous from 
the point of form and rugositv', but homogeneous from that of colour, all 
the fruits being orange, either uniform or mixed with green. Here orange 
is dominant as regards green. As however, all the fruits before becoming 
orange passed through a green stage, it may be admitted that the female 
parent would also have assumed as orange tint in time. 

Froni 8.31, a plant of the with pyriform, flattened fruits, hybrids 
were obtained wdth fruits of a uniform orange colour, but also heterogenous 
as to form. 

Finally^, from 8.32, a plant of the wdth apple-shaped fruits of a 
dark orange colour, were obtained, in the P3, hy brids of very varied shapes, 
but nearly all with orange coloured fruits, there being only a few green or 
light-brown specimens. 

On comparing the data obtained in the F3 with those referring to the 
Pjj, it appears that, as a rule, the first generation is les pol3mioiphous than 
the second. 

Although it was not possible to determine individually all the genetic 
factors or determinants implicated, it can, however, be stated with confidence 
that the different forms of Cucurhita Pepo, when cro.ssed amongst them¬ 
selves, give rise to Mendelian phenomena. 

. Cross Oranje Appel (oraistge pu.mpktn) x Vegetabijk 3 ^Larro\v. 
— “ Oranje-Appd ”, according to Naudin, would seem to be a variety 
of Cuciirhiia Pepo, hut other writers regard it as another species, Cmnrhita 
anriantiaca. It has luxuriant climbii^ stems, and small fruits of the size 
of an orange and dark orange in colour. 

In effecting reciprocal crosses (Oranje-Appel ^ X Vegetable Marrow ^, 
and Vegetable Marrow $ x Oranje-Appd ( 5 ) between these two forms, very 
different results were obtained in both cases. With Oranje-Appd as the 
female parent,.the fruits were smaller than when Vegetable Marrow was the 
female parent. This difference also occurs in the ; hybrids with Veger 
table Marrow as a grandmother bear much larger fruits than those of which 
the grandmother is Oratije-Ai)pel. There we have a case of transmission 
from the maternal side (matrocUne hydrids). 

General Concijjsions. — (i) The I/innean species Cucurhita maxima 
and Cucurhita Pepo are composed of numerous varieties or constant forms 
(JoxrRDAiN’s dementary or smah species). 

(3) The elementary species belonging to the same Linnean ^cies can 
easily be crossed, and produce fertile hybrids giving in the many cases 
of segregation of characters. 

(3) Crossing experiments between forms belonging tcbdifferent spe¬ 
cies have hitherto given negative results. 

{4) Given the large number of experiments,^made with negative re¬ 
sults, it may fairly be assumed that neither Cucurhita Pepo, nor C, maxima, 
can be crossed wdth C. melanosperma ; it can also he stated that it is not 
possible to cross C. Pepo with C. maxima, although the experiments 
in this case have been fewer. 
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(5) Hybrids obtained by crossing C. Pepo and C. aurantiaca Willd. 
are fertile and give rise to s^egation phenomena, just as if the parents had 
belonged to two varieties (Jodrdans’ spedes) belonging to the same 
spedes. It should however be noted that Naxudin regards C. aiirantiaoa 
as a verj^ definite variety of C Pepo^ 

(6) Reciprocal crosses between C. Pepo and C. anrantiaca show cer¬ 
tain differences in the length and other dimensions of their fruits, differences, 
in every case, of a matrodinal character. Although very improbable, it 
is not absolutely impossible that this occurrence may be due to the hete¬ 
rozygous nature of the forms crossed, seeing that the characters in question 
are always transmitted on the maternal side. 

(7) In no case was parthenogenesis or apogamy observed. 

(8) Some of the forms studied were parthenocarpic. 

40 - The Artificial Prodaetioii of Vigorous Trees by Hybridisation.— hdvry, a., 

in QuaiUrly Jmtrml of Fote<itry, voh XTV, no 4, pp. 253-257, bibliography of 6 

works. London, Oct. 1920. 

For several years the author has been making experiments in the pro¬ 
duction of new trees by hybridisation, in the hope of obtaining fast-grow¬ 
ing kinds that would produce timber rapidly fi). A considerable number 
of such trees have occurred acddentally, and among them may be mentioned 
the I/Ucombe Oak, the Huntingdon Hm, the Black Italian Popular, the 
Cricket Bat Willow, and the I^Jndon Plane. These all show the striking 
feature of first crosses in the difference of the rate of their growth from 
that of the parent species. These hybrids of the first generation, in trees as 
in other plants are remarkable for their size, rapid growth early and free- 
flowering, the ease with which they can be multiplied, and in all probability 
their comparative immunity from disease. Impressed with these facts, 
the author urged in 1910 that the artificial production of trees by 
crossing was a new and important fidd of research. 

It is a popular belief that fast-grown timber is necessarily soft and 
comparatively worthless. This is a fact in most conifers; but in one class 
of broad-leaf trees, the wood of which is characterised hy large pores 
in the inner part of the annual ring, the contrary is true, as the faster the 
timber of these trees is grown the stronger and denser it becomes. This 
class includes oak, ash, chestnut, hickory and walnut, the .species in 
fact that, par excellence, produce the most valuable timber. 

The diflficulty of growing the ordinary species of oak, ash and walnut 
is the long period required for their maturity, which renders hopeless, ex¬ 
cept on the best soils, all chance of an adequate financial return. With¬ 
out xdgorous first crosses, the most valuable classes of timber can only 
be grown in limited quantity. 

ImmuniJj’^ from disease might be expected in some, if not aU, first 
crosses. In the case Of ordinary species, individuals of great vigour 
are undoubtedly less liable than weaklings to the attacks of most fungi 

(i) See if. 1915, No, 31 (JEa.) 4 
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and axe probably less sought after by insects like Chermes and Aphis. In 
this way, the Dunkeld hybiid I,arch {Larix ettrolepts, A. Heniy-)* may 
prove immune to Dasysc^ha. There is also a possibility of obtaining 
hybrids, capable of thriving on certain classes of soil, as chalk and peat, 
on which ordinary kinds of trees cannot be properly grown. 

An important question is the propagation of these vigoious crosses 
once they are created. The first cross does not come true from seed and 
can only be multiplied by vegetative reproduction. This is easy when 
the trees are readily propagated by cuttings, as in the case of poplars and 
willows, or by layers, lil^ the Huntingdon and Belgian elms. We 
may resort to grafting low on stocks, which should be seedlings of one or 
other parent. 

No explanation has yet been offered in the author's opinion as to the 
real cause of the extraordinary vigour displayed by hybrid. The vigour 
is distributed over the whole plant, and is as conspicuous an the roots as 
in the stem and leaves. What we actually observe is not only an accde- 
ration of, but also an increase of cdfl-division in all parts of the plant. The 
cdls divide very quickly, continue to divide, and thus buildup a taller stem, 
a more extensive root-system, etc. It is possible that the stimulus which 
causes growth (i, e ,cell-division) to commence and to continue is some 
soluble compound or enzyme. Whether the amotmt of vigour in hybrids 
is directly associated whith the degree of relationship between the indivi¬ 
duals that axe crossed is a disputable point, but one of pratical interest in 
the sdection of parents for crossing experiments. One of the author's most 
vigorous hybrids Popidus generosa, is derived from two paients so* little 
related that they are placed in two distinct sections of the genus. A cross 
between two races of the common alder shows considerable vigour, though 
the parents can only be distinguished by the most trivial characters. 
The fact, if established, that different races when crossed give vigorous 
progeny could be turned to practical account in plantations and forests 
where natural regeneration is looked for. The introduction of a few lines 
of the Riga variety into a plantation of native Scots Pine might ulti¬ 
mately (as pollination would be effected by the wind), give seedlings of 
enhanced vigour. 

The production of hybrid trees can be undertaken with the best chan¬ 
ces of success in southerly stations, where numerous species happen to be 
cultivated. If hybridisation is tried on a commercial scale, lofty green 
houses and ladders will be required for the protection and easy handling 
of the flowers of many species. 

Very little has actually been done in hybridisation of forest trees. 
EIIX5TZSCH started work in this direction in 1845 at Berlin. Hg crossed four 
pairs of species, all common trees (pine, oak, alder and dm), and after 
eight years the hybrids averaged one-third better than the parents. We 
next hear of artifiicial hybridisation of trees in CalSomia, the most nota¬ 
ble being the production of the Royal and Pardox hybrid Walnuts, by 
Burbank. The statements currently made in books about these are gross 
exaggerations; neverthdess, there was considerable increase of growth. 

[40] 
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The original Roj’al Walnut, produced by a cross actually made in 1878, 
was measured by Shuee in 1907, and found to be 50 % ft. in height and 126 
inches in diameter breast Mgh. The authors experiments, carried out 
in 1909-1914, produced several interesting hybrids, the most remarkable 
being Popidus generosa. Subsequent experimenxs in hybridisation carried 
out at Kew during the war have resulted in the production of numerous 
seedlings of ash from various crosses that were carefully made, the parent 
^ecies being Fraxinus excelsior, F, americana, F. Pennsylvania and F. ore- 
gona. In no case can one detect the slightest difference between the 
seedlings and the mother parent, and it seems then as if this is an example of 
whal Bateson calls monolepsis (i). The occurrence of this phenomenon in 
Fraxinus is ver5’^ embarrassing and would seem at first sight to put a stop to 
all chance of obtaining true hybrid ash trees. In nature, however, there are 
cases where hybrids occur, bur occur with great rarity, the conditions 
for their production being unknown. In the case of the ash, the experiments 
ought to be multiplied and be carried out on a very extensive scale in some 
place where pollen of numerous species would be available. The author 
suggests Washington D. C. as the best localitjE 

The financial advantage of producing a hybrid ash is obvious, but 
njay be simply illustrated as follows. , Grant that on a certain soil the 
common ash attains the requisite size and suitable for felling at 70 years 
old, and that the hybrid ash, quicker in growth, equals this at 56 years old. 
Assuming the rate of interest to be 5 per cent which means the doubling 
of cajital in 14 years, it will be readily seen that the hybrid ash in this case 
is twice as productive as the common ash. The doubling of the value, is an 
object worth considerable outlay in experiment, and in the author's 
opinion the artificial production of hybrid trees ought to be taken up 
seriously and arrangement be made for the establishment of a station 
for this researdi either in France or in the United States. This station 
might be internationalised. 

41 - The Electrification of Seeds by the Wolfiyn Process. — Suhon, li*'. ie f., in 

button and Sons, Bulletin No. ii pp i- 7 , Reading 1920 (2). 

A series of tests were carried out with seeds of mangold, swede, cattle 
cabbage and carrot to compare the percentage of germination and the crop 
values from seed: — i) Untreated (z control pbts); 2) treated by the WOE- 
ERYN process; 3) immersed in salt solution; 4) immersed in sulphate of 
ammonia solution; in the two last cases, 4 oz., per gallon solutions and sub¬ 
sequently dried at a temperature of ioo<>F. The purpose of the experiment 

(i) The m^t notoodous exsunple observed by Baibson was as foUows: the oichid 
Zygopi*alum Mackayi fertilised with jpollen of 'various other orchids {Odonioglossum sp., 
Lycasta sp., Omctdmm sp.), gave purely maternal plants. On the other hand, without 
pollination no seed is set that Z. Mcckayi is not pathogenetic. Baieson states that the 
conclusion cannot be avoided that tertilisation has acted as a stimulus to development 
without any admixture of paternal character. — See Bateson, W, licndeh Principles 
of Heredity, p. 248, Cambridge University Press, 1909. {Ed.) 

(3) See R. June, 1919* No. 720. {Ed) 
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was to ascertain if the process is sufficiently beneficial as regards results to 
justify the expense entailed, and also if the benefit is due only to this pro¬ 
cess of if equally satisfactory results can be obtained through immersion 
alone. 

Gerwination Test — Notwithstanding the one or two points which 
appeared dightly in favour of the dectrified seed, the general results could 
only be regarded as inconclusive. The mangold seed (dectrified) diowed 
the liighest germination, but was dosdy followed by the seed immersed in 
sulphate ot ammonia solution. The untreated seed with carrot and cab¬ 
bage stood first in the final results 

Field Test, — On light loam on a gravdly subsoil; in 1918 dressed with 
farmyard manure and cropped with lettuces, endives etc; no manure in 
1919. In this case also the mangold dectrified seed gave the more marked 
result and a dightly higher yield than any of the other tests. 

In no case was the plant from electrified seed observed to appear above 
ground in advance of the others. With regard to the other crops, reviewing 
the outdoor tests as a whole the results hardly appeared conclusive, the 
returns from the dectrified seed showing no distinct advantage over the 
other sections. 

42 - GJassifieation and Datailed Deseription of Some of the Wheats of Australia. — 

Commonwealth of Australia, Institute of Science and Industry, BtUletin No. 18, p, 1-48. 

pi. 5. Mdboume. 1920. 

Results of an investigations made concerning the classification of 
Australian wheats, which were subdivided into 16 dasses, each class being 
distinguished by one of the following points: — bearded or beardless; 
pubescent or glabrous; dark chaffed or light-chaffed; dark grained or light 
grained. 

Although 16 classes are theoretically possible, actually all the wheats 
here described are induded in the following classes: 

1) Bearded, glabrous, light dbaffed, light giaincd. 

2) B » dark chained, light grained. 

9) Beaidle^»b, glabrous, light chaffed, light grained. 

10} » » light chaffed dark grained. 

11} Beardless, glabroub, dark dialled liglit grained. 

12) » » » » daik grained. 

13) j» pubescent, light chaffed, light grained 

The majority bdong to Classes ii or 12. Each class is in its turn di¬ 
stinguished according to the following botanical and agricultural characters. 

I. Botanicai, characters: 1) Solid or hollow straw at the intemode 
from the head. Any variety in which the majority of the cuHns in a plant 
have a diameter of the central cavity less than half the diameter of the straw 
can be classed as a solid strawed variety; 2) character of awns: \ good many 
wheats possess awns which are longer at the tip than those at the base ; 
in some cases nearly all the i^ikdets may have short awns which are little 
more than acute beaks to the glumes and ^ese are termed tip awned; 3) cha¬ 
racter of head: either dubbed, square or tapering. In the first case, the 
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head, is broader and more dense at the tip than at the base ; in the second 
almost an equal breadth from tip to base and third’, narrower at the tip ; 
4) density of ear (number of spikelets per 100 mm. of rachis) three possible 
degrees of density can be recognised: a) dense type with an3’’ thing over 
25 ; b) medium dense type 20 to 25 ; c) open t3'pe under 20 ; 5) spikelets: 
These var3" in size and appearance, some being compact with the florets 
tightly packed together and the outer glumes pressed against the outer 
florets, while in others the rachilla to which the florets are attacked is elon¬ 
gated, causing the florets to spread and open out, and the whole spikdet 
to become fan shaped. The spikelets in the majority of Australian wheats 
can be described as medium spreading; 6) number of grains per spikelet: 
the greatest number found is 7, but the usual number is from 4 to 5 while 
some varieties seldom have more than 2 or 3 ; 7) outer glumes; in some ca¬ 
ses the ked is broad at the tip and practically' disappears at the base while 
in others it is small, but is even throughout the entire length of the glume : 
the apex of the glumes varies from long to short, straight to curved, blunt to 
acute; the presence or absence of a lateral point on the shoulder, which 
marks the termination of a large vein is i suall3" characteristic for a variety: 
The following types of outer glume are found: — a) Keel even, bleak blunt 
no lateral point e. g. Federation; b) keel even, beak long, distinct lateral 
point, e, g. Dart’s Imperial; c) keel broad at tip, beak long, blunt, slight la¬ 
teral point, e. g. Rosew'orthy; d) keel broad at tip, beak long acute, e, g. 
Bearded Giu3'as; d) keel even, marked, beak small, distinct lateral point, 
€. g. Huguenot — 8) Grain. — Colour, size, shape and hardness are ail su¬ 
sceptible to great variation, dependent to a certain extent on the season. 
Grains rich in gluten are translucent, whereas those rich in starch content 
are opaque; a wet season will cause almost any grain to be opaque, the dow 
ripening inducing a laige formation of starch, while rapid ripening in a dr3’, 
warm season produces a flint3", translucent appearance. Two distinct types 
of colour can be recognised: dark or red grained and light-grained. As to 
size, the smallest grain measured on an average 6.5 or 7 to 8 mm. The 
general shape is constant: blunt at 1x)th ends and square in outline; length 
and breadth much the same; long, narrow and pointed; usualty ovbI, 
Aoricut.tural characters : — Sfooimg property. — Meteorological 
conditions have a considerable effect on stooling. Tliis is evident accord¬ 
ing to the results obtained at Longereiioiig Agricultural College with the 
same varieties of w'heat during the two seasons of IQ12 and 1914. In 1912 
the plants wer^^ above ground by the end of J une and the rainfall was heayy^ 
up till the end of August; while in 1914 there was less rainfall at seeding 
.time and during the early stages of development. Some of the variations 
in stooling properties are as follows 


Federation 
Eirbank . . 
Tliew . . , 
Rubanka . . 
Vandilla King 
HuQueuot . . 


19x2 

1914 

31 

8 

x8 

11 

16 

9 

21 

9 

II 

6 

5 

4 
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These figures show that it is useless to do more than describe a variety 
as a poor, medium or prolific stooler. 

Season. — The division into earl^^ mid season, and late wheats is 
based on the time of ripening of the ear. But although it is certainly a 
constant feature in a district with a fairly equable climate, such as is found 
in Victoria, this does not hold throughout the Commonwealth, with its 
widely varying climates. Wheat in a district with winter rain and a warm 
dry q)ring will-tend to ripen much earlier than in a district with a cold dry 
winter and spring rains. In the first case the, varieties tend to ripen at 
much the same time, whereas in the second there will be more than a month's 
difference between the earliest and the latest varieties. This can also be 
seen in the same district in two different seasons. 

These fluctuations are, however, considerably reduced, if the length 
of time elapsing between germination and full bloom is taken into conside¬ 
ration. 

The following are some of the results obtained at the Roseworthy Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station, 1906-1908: 

Number of days 
between genuination 
and ripening 


Early varietict. . 179 

md-season . 198 

I^te .. 20b 


with a maximum difference of 27 days. 

Number of days 
between germination 
and blooming 


Early varieties . 132 

Mid-season varieties . 150 

I<ate varieties. 171 


With a maximum difference of 39 days. The data collected by Prof. Per¬ 
kins of Adelaide are therefore confirmed as r^ards the advisability 
of taking into account the date of time of earing rather than the 
time of ripening before classifying as early or late. Although the time 
of heading is not in any case more than 14 days at the most, the variation 
in the time of ripening may be as much as 70 days. It has not, however, 
been possible as yet to collect lists from the different States as to the time 
of heading and the seasons here mentioned refer to the time of ripening* 

Character of Early. Growth. — Erect stems — as they appear above 
grcpund, devdop vertically; this in striking contrast to the spreading type 
in which the stems lie horizontally. Between these 2 extremes, 2 interm^- 
iate types may be distinguished. 

The following list indudes the most important varieties grown in Au¬ 
stralia divided up into classes and types accordiig to the definite botanical 
characters and the more variable agricultural chWacters : 

C l ass I, — Type x : Bearded, glabrous, chaffed and light-grained. King's WhUe. 

Ch^ASS II. — Type 2 : Bearded, glabrous, light chaffed, dark grained: King's Red. 

CXass hi. — Type 3 : Bearded, glabrous, dark chaffed, light grained: Bearded Gluyas. 

l«J 
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Class. IV. — Beardless, glabrous, light dhaJSed, light grained. 

Type 4 : Head slightly chibbed, tip awned, straw hollow or slightly pithy, grain large : 
Cumwat Penny, Da/rffs Imperial, Clubhead. 

Type 5 ; Head square or very sli^tly dubbed, sometimes tapering, tip awned, straw hol¬ 
low or subtly pithy, grain large. Ma^jor, Wallace, Purple Straw. 

Type 6: Head slightly tapering, tip awned, straw hollow or very slightly pithy, grain 
large: Steinwe^l. Roseworthy, Yandilla King, Farmer's Friend, Baroota Wonder, Bunyip. 
Type 7; Head tapering, tip awned, straw hollow or slightly pithy, grain small: Queen Fan, 
Type 8: Head tapering, tip awned, straw hollow but with slight pith, grain large: Triumphs 
Majestic, Genoa, Florence. 

Type 9 : Head tai)ering, tip awned, straw hollow, pithy, grain large : MarshaU's No, 3, 
Rytner, Firbank, Caltph. 

Type ro : Head tapering, bald, straw very pithy almost solid, grain large : Warren. 

Type II : Head tapering, bald, straw hollow, grain large : New Zealand, 

Type 1% : Head tapering, bald, straw hollow, grain small: Comeback Jonathan, Bobs, 
Class V. — Beardless, glabrous, light chaffed, dark grained. 

Type 13 : Head tapering, tip-awned, straw hollow but pithy, grain small: Marquis. 

Type 14 : Head tapering, bald, straw hollow, grain large: Warden, 

Type 15 : Head tapering, bald, straw hollow, but slightly pithy, grain small. Cedar. 

Class VI. — Beardless, glabrous, dark, chaffed, light grained. 

Type 16 : Head square, almost clubbed, tip awned, straw hollow, grain large; Bayah, 
Type 17 : Head slightly tapering, tip awned, straw solid, grain large : Ghtyas, Canberra, 
Type 18 : Head slightly tapering, bald, straw hollow, grain medium. Federation, Hard 
Federation. 

Type 19 : Head tapering, slender, lip awned, straw hollow, grain large: John Brown. 
Type zo ; Head tapering, bald, straw hollow, but pithy, grain small: College Uolipse. 
Class Vll. — Beardless, glabrops, dark chaffed, dark grained: 

Type ax : Ametican 5 - 

Class VIII — Beard less, pubescent, light chaffed, light grained. 

Type zz : Jumbock. 

All these wheat varieties are common and FederaHon only reprepents 
75% of the total production. Durum wheats are far less common, 
these are:— 

Cl^s I. — Type z: Bearded, glabrous, light (diaffed, lig^t grained: Kubanka. 

Class II. — Type 2 : Bearded glabrous, dark chaffed, dark grained : Mcdeah, 

Class m. — Type 3: Beardless, glabrous, dark chaffed, li^t grained; Huguenot. 

The author gives a detailed description of each variety accompanied 
by plates andUfigures. The following are the data relative to the origin 
of each variety: 

1) King's White*! Selection by Roseworthy Agiicultuial College from Joseph King’s King’s 
Early. 

z) King's Red ; Selection by Roseworthy Agncultiual College from Joseph Bang’s iKing’sEariy. 
3) Bearded Gluyasi Appeared as a sport in Robeworthy Agricultural College, Gluyas selection 
plots. 
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4) Ciifrawa Hybrid obtained by H. Pye by the following crosses: 


Northern Champion x Cretan 
lyittle Club X Unnamed 
Currawa 

5) Penny: Slectiou from Squarehead, produced by Penny, Green Hills, Western Australia* 

6) Dart’s Imperial: Selection from an unknown variety produced by T. Dart of Nhill. 

7) aubhead: (=California Qub, Oregon, Chili, I^ittle Club): imported from the United States 

8) Major : Federation x Wallace Bred by H. Pye of Dookie. 

9) Wallace : Purple Straw X Fife Indian Bred by H Pye. 

10) Purple Straw; Unknown. 

11) Steinwedel: Selection from Champlain’s Hybrid of Dalkey, South Australia in 1886. 

12} Y a n dilla King: Yandilla X Silver King. Bred by R. Marshaix ot South Australia. 

113) Roseworthy: Received by Roseworthy Agricultiual College from Faerae in 1902 as 
Jonathan. It was grown there for some time, but in 1913 it was found to be quite 
different from the original Jonathan, and it was therefore renamed Roseworthy. 

The hybrid Jonathan was apparently sent in an unfixed condition. 

14) Farmer’s Friend : SelecBon from Purple Straw, by John Johns, of Katandia, Victoria. 

15) Baroota Wonder: Selection probably from Ward’s Prolific by G. Crittenden, Telowie, 
South Australia. 


16) Bunyip: obtained by the following Crosses. 

Blount’s Inmbrigg x Hornblende 
Purple Straw x Improved Fife King’s Jubilee x Unnamed 
Rymer X Maffra 

Bimyip 


17) Queen Fan: Fan X Carmichael’s Eclipse Cross-bred produced at Ros-eworthy Agricultural 
College. 

x 8 ) Triumph: Silver King X Rangit. Bred R. Maeshall, South Australia. 

19) Majestic: election from Ward’s Prolific by R. MAeshall. 

20) Genoa, 


White Naples X Improved Fife. 

White Naples X Unnamed Improved Fife x Eden 

Unnamed X Unnamed 

Genoa 


Bred by W. Faerer. 

21) Florence. 


White Naples X Improved Fife 
Unnamed x White Naples Improved Fife x IS^en 

Unnamed X Unnamed ^ 

Florence 


Bred by W. Faerhr. 

22) Marshall’s No. 3 Bred by R. Maesbau., of South Australia. 

23) Rymer: Improved Fife x Purple Straw. Bred by W. Faerer. 
24} Firbank. 
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Blounts I<atnbrig x Homebleude 

Unnamed X King’s Jubilee 
Zealand x Mafira 
Firbant 


Bred by W. Paioubr. 

*5) Calipb: Marshalls No 3 X King’s White Crossbred produced at Roseworthy Agricultural 
Cc^ege. 

26) Warren: 


Bobs X Jonathan 

Unnamed x Warner 
Warren 


Bred by W. Parrer. 

27) Xhew: 


Sinew x Improved Fife 
Unnamed 


Impioved Fife X Hussar 
Unnamed 


Selection from Blount’s l^ambrigg x Unnamed 

Thew. 


28) Zealand (= Berthoud): Imported from France by G Berxhoud 

29) Comeback. 


Hbmblcnde X Indian A 

Vaxessa x Indian G 
Improved Fife x Unnamed 
Comeback 


Bred by W. Farrer 

30) Jonathan 


Fife X Hussar 

Unnamed X Indian G 
Jonathan 


Bred by W. Farrer. 

31) Bobs: Cross between Nepal barley and Farly Inmbtigg. Bred by W. Farrlr. 

32) Marquis : Cro^s between Red Fife and an Indian Wheat, Calcutta Hard Red. Originated 
in Canada. 

33) Warden, c 


Quartz X Ward’s White 

Unnamed X Red Bordeaux 
Warden. 
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Bred by H. Pyk. 
34) Cedar 


35) Bayah 


Joucilhan < Zaft (ludiati) 

Unuamcd x Power’s Fife aianitoba) 
Unnamed X Power’s Fife 
Cedar 

Improved P'ife X I^ambrigg Australian (Manitoba var} Xalaveia 
Jonathan Unnamed 
Bayali 


Bred by W. Farrer. 

36) Gluyas: Selection from Ward’s Wheat by Messrs. Gluyas of Telowie, Sf«ith Australia. 

37) Canberra : Cross between P'cdeiation and Volga barley. Pioduced at Wagga, Xew South 
Wales, by R. Hurst under instructions from W. F-arrbr. 

38) Hard Federation: Selection from Federation, by J. T. Prbdham of South Australia. 

30) Federation: 


Improved Fife X Elawah 

Yaudilla X Purple Straw 
Federation 


Bred by W Parker. 
40) John Brown. 


Ble carre > Wards White 
Improved Fife x Unnamed 
Hornblende X Unnamed 

" TT wni^ tnpd X I^ambrigfif’b Austialian TaUivcra 
John Brown 


Bred by W. P'arrer 

41) College Bclipse: Selection from Ctinnidiaelb Eclipse, made at Roseworthy College. 
43) American 8 : Imported from Ameiica. 

43) Jumbuck: 


Fife X Xaident’s Blue 

Unnamed x Australian Xalavera 
Jumbuck. m 


Bred by W. Farrer. ^ 

Durum Wheats * 

44) Kubanka (= Belotourfca): Obtained from Kazan Kerghiz Steppes. Rusaa. 

45) TW^^Ti : obtained from M. Vilmorin, Paris. 

46) Huguenot: produced by A. Correli,, of South Australia, selection fiom Medeah. 
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43 -The Wheats at the Paris Seed-Testing Station. —Schribaux , in the journal d^Agri- 

cuUure pratique^ Year EXXXIV, No. 35, pp. 176-177. Pans, August 26, 1920, 

In the esj»eriment fidd of the Paris seed Testing Station, 4 varieties of 
wheat attracted special attention in 1919-1910. These were as follows: 

(1) Sou&i Tunisian Touzelle. Ears 12 days before the Provence Ton- 
zelle, is more resistant to lodging, and quite as productive. Does werll in 
South France, Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco. 

(2) CarloUa Sirampelli (i). Grain of good quality, less resistant to 
rust than Rieti, but is more productive than the latter. Resists lodging. 
Can cxjmpare with some of the best northern varieties, 

(3^ and (4) Vuiteboeuf and Bretonnieres (2). Early productive, 
grain of good quality, very resistant to cold. 

44 - The New " Peace Hybrid Wheat’*. — g in the Journal d*Amt.uUufe pra- 

tique^ Year 84, No 1, p. 398, i fig Paris, October 7, 1920 

Messis Viemoein-Andeieux have just put on the market a new wheat 
the “ ble hybride de la paix ", obtained hy crosses effected by P. db 
Vtehorix, 

This new hybrid is a descendant of the " ble hybride hatif inversable " 
(early non-lodging hybrid wheat). Its other ancestors are Bordeuax wheat 
and one of the old Vilmorin h5’^brids. Its height is that of the " early non¬ 
lodging variety; its straw is stiff and strong, and glaucous before maturity. 
The ear is large, dense, red, and nearly square. The grain is large, yellow, 
and of clearly superior quality to that of the early'' non-lodging hybrid 

This new wheat has been tested in several farms in the Paris district, 
where its yidd has been roughly equal to what of the '' early rion-lodging 
hybrid It bdongs to the series of alternative wheats. \^en sown in 
autumn it is slightly later than the " early non-lodging In the spring 
it can be sown up to the middle of March and grows very well under these 
conditions, 

45 - Early Varieties of Wbeat and Oats. — S]&verin, K,, in the Cofnptes rendw de rAca¬ 
deme iPAgncuUure de France^ Vol. VI, No. 25, p. 640. Paris, July 7,1920. 

With the idea of completing, in the order ot ripening, the scries of 
early wheats that are rust-resistant in the dimate of the Gironde, the 
author presented to the Academic, after Pusa N®. 4, Hindi, and Pereal 
Toti, type ears of 3 varieties of the same order and suitable to arid soils 
of average fertility and to the rudimentary methods of dry-farming, as 
these wheats can grow with as little as 300-350 mm. of rain. These wheats 
are of average productiveness and are adapted to producing early crops, 
for they ripen earlier than rye and all the native wheats (semi-winter), 
or to extra-late ^ring-sowing, when the crop ripens at the same time as 
autumn wheats:. They can also be grown in summer, in order to compensate 
for any defidendes in the normal harvests by a new autumn crop. They 
are as follows’^: — 

(i) See R, Feb, 1915, No. 167; R, Nov., 1916, No. 1175; R, Jan., 1918 
No. 35. (Ed,) 

(j) See R., Nov-Dec., No. 1090. {Ed.) 
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(i) Awnless Cedar wheat,” of Hindoo origin, selected bv the 
Agricultural Station of Berkeley, California. Its straw is ^ort,’ fine, 
flexible, resistant to lodging, and the red, glutinous, grain is characterised 
by a dorsal furrow. 

(3) Awned “Propo” wheat, of very vigorous growth, strong til¬ 
lering and regular yidd. Its narrow leaves, fine flexible straw that bends 
under the weight of the ears, all contribute to form the pendent tufts 
that characterise its habit The grain is whitish, and gives a lemon flower 
much prized for fancy-baking and pastry-making. 

(3) Chinese wheat (introduced by Verses, of Orleans in 1918) has 
an awned, cylindrical ear, which ^ort and blunt, and packed with 
coloured grain emerging from the glumes; the grain is dry and semi-glu- 
tinous This variety is characterised by fuch a capacity for tillering' 
that it may be said to bear two crops a year. 

The author subsequently presented 2 samples of awnless, Sohribaex 
I/igowo Brie oats (i) .The ygowo x Brie oat cultivated in Gironde 
has no awns, as has been founi on growing it is summer and spring for 
two years. He also ^owed the ” liberty ” variety of oat, which was 
obtained by Prof. Saunders (Cerealist of the Dominion of Canada). It 
is awnless, which makes it much in request by the oatmeal industry, 
and, in addition, very early. 

46 - Relative Yields from Broken and Bntire Kernels ol Seed Maize. — bkuwn, e b , 

m the fountal of inuncan Socteiy of Agronomy Vol 12, Nos n-7, pp. 196-197 
Washington, C. Sept-Oct, 1920 

Investigations were carried out in 1914 to discover whether injuries of a 
physical nature to kernels of seed maize affects the growth, development, and 
productivity of the plant. Broken or cracked kernels from each ear were 
planted in comparison with uninjured kernels from the same ear. The break¬ 
ing was similar to the injuries that frequently occur in mechanical shdling 
and seeding. The injuries were confined to the endosperm, in no instance 
extending to the germ. 

The following shows a comparison between the relative yields ob¬ 
tained : 


Class 

Adult 
^ plants 

Eats 

pioduced 

Total 

weight 

of 

eats 

FaR> 

per 

plant 

Average 

weight 

of 

eais 

lb 

Yield 

per 

plant 

lb 

Yield 

per 

acre 

bus 

Broken see<l 

57 

57 

365 

I 000 

640 

^40 

1 640 

Entile seed . 

78 

77 

55-4 

988 

616 

716 

; 711 

Di^erenct. * . . 

— 

1 ~ 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 



(i) See JR, May, 1920, No 507. (Ed ) 
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Based on 7 000 plants per acre and 70 lb., of ears to the bushels. 

The fidd germination from the broken seed was less than from the en¬ 
tire seed, and the seedlings were weaker. The general height of plants at 
maturity did not materially differ. In number of ears per plant the in¬ 
crease in number of ears from the broken seed was associated with the in¬ 
creased space per plant resulting from the poorer stands. The weight of 
ear and yield per plant was consistently less than that from the entire seed. 

In practical maize growing the losses in yield per acre from broken 
seed would be much less and frequently negligible, but the tendency would 
be the same. 

47 - Cultivation and Uses of Buckwheat in the United States. — lyPioHry, b (Agro¬ 
nomist in Charge of Ba:>teni UTieat Investigations), in the Unite A States DePitttmen^ 
ot Agriculture^ Farmets' BiilleUn^io62,yj^ S'- 1 , figs. C. Washington, D. C , Oct., 1910. 
A detailed account is given of the climatic requirements, soils most 
suitable, the general cultivation from sowing to harvesting, the thrashing 
methods employed and the yields. Buckwheat is grown principally in 
the north-eastern part of the United States, more than 60 % of the crop 
being produced in New York and Pennsylvania. The area production 
and farm value (i) 1904-1908, inclusive is ^own as follows * . 




Average ' 

1 

A\erage 

Year 

.Vae 

yield 1 

Production 1 

\’alue 



por acie | 

1 

pel acre 

Annual average 

acres 

bushels 

busiiels 

1 

dollars 

r904->i9o8. . 

789 000 

1 

18.86 { 

I 

I4&S0000 1 

12.32 

1909-1913 . 

843 000 

19.71 1 

16616000 1 

13.73 

1914-1918.. 

8 70 600 

17.70*1 

15 360 000 1 

20.61 


The legal weight per bushel is 48 lb., in the States where most of the 
crop is produced, but varies according to the different States. 

This crop has been found to succeed well on acid soils, and on poor land. 
It serves to make even very hard land mellow and friable. Consequently 
it is a good crop to use in preparation for such crops as potatoes etc. It 
does best where the climate is cool and moist. 

Uses, — It is estimated by the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture that on an average, 7 bushels {48 lb. each) yield i barrel (196 lb.) 
of flour, *. e, a yield of 58 ^ 3 %, Buckwheat more than one year old 
is reported to make flour inferior to that made from new grain. The 
grain contaips in each roo lb., 10.8 lb. crude protein (about the same as 
maize), 72.5 lb. carbohydrates, and 215 lb. fat. 

The whole grain is^ source of food and feed and it makes a good poultry 
feed. The straw is also sometimes used and is more readily eaten by 
the stock if wdl preserved. 

(i) See 22 ., 3 rlarcli 1917, No=;. 315 aud. 35 i^. {Ed.'S 
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Further uses of buckwheat are enumerated as follows; — weed 
destroyer, green manure and soil renovator, e. g. sowing with rye has 
been found advantageous , an orchard cover; a honey plant. 

4S Hairy-Vetch Seed Production in the United States. — KBPa\Ri, e w. (Scientific 
Assistant) and M\ckkr, R. (Assistant \giologist, OflEiceof Forage Crop«i Investigations). 
in U S Ihbattme^ii 0* A^ricuUme^ BiilleUnt'So 876, 32 p, figs 7 Washington,©. C, 
September i, jq2o 

“ Hairy vetch,” also termed ” Russian vetch,” *' sand vetch ” and 
winter vetch ” [Vida villosa) is a hardy winter-annual legume, with 
wide adaptations to an unusual variety of conditions and uses. It thrives 
in nearly all soils and climates and is probably more widely distributed 
than any other leguminous forage crop except sweet clover. It is grown 
for lia3^ pasturage, soiling, green manure, a cover crop, silage and seed. 
The plant is especiall3" noteworth3’ for its abi]it3’’ to grow on poor soil, 
for its resistance to cold, drought, and alkali; and for its comparative im¬ 
munity from insects and diseases. There qualities have led especially 
to the use of the plant for building up poor soils and as a substitute for 
red clover, allaUa, and the grasses in r^ions where these crops do not 
flourish. Hairy vetch has thus come to be considered as essentially a 
poor-land crop. It is equally valuable on richer soils, however, and can 
be used to advantage in any S3^stem of farming where a winter-growing 
forage crop is desired. 

The consumption of hairy vetch seed in the United States increased 
about twenty-fold in the 5-year period from 190S to 1913, and the crop 
is now grown in some part of nearly every State. Nevertheless, hairy 
vetdi has not met with the general popularity that its good qualities 
would seem to warrant. 

A common objection to hair3' vetch is that the plant is a weak-stem¬ 
med vine which is unable to stand upright without support. Unless 
accompanied by a companion crop to which it can ding, it is apt to lodge 
badly and to make a heavy tangled masswh ich is difficult to plough under 
or to harvest But the high cost of seed has been the greatest handicap 
to its more extended use. 

In the past, large quantities ol hairy-vetch seed have been imported 
in the United States (4 547 824 lb., in 1913), but in more recent years this 
quantity has been greatly reduced (256 500 lb., in 1919). The reduction in 
imports resulting in the high price of seed, has lent interest to home pro¬ 
duction. 

Michigan has been the prindpal centre for the production of hatr3’- 
vetch seed, but seed production has proved successful in practical^ all 
localities where the crop can be grown. ^ •• 

Hairy vetch is adapted to a wide ratige of son types, but it dees best 
on rich sand3' loams. 

The crop can be seeded, harvested, and thrashed with ordinary farm 
machinery with but little or no modification. 
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The seed of hairy vetdi is difficult to separate from the small grains 
■with ordinary seed separators, but the spiral separators now used in many 
localities have proved successful!. 

Diseases akd Insect Pests. — Un'fcil quite lecently hairy vetch 
was considered almost immune from the attacks of fungous diseases and 
in‘‘tcts. But little work has been done in the matter ot identifying and 
determining methods of control for the diseases of hairy vetch. A leaf 
spot disease IMycosphaerella ^inodes) attacks the leaves of hairy yetch- 
quite frequently and does some damage. Amother disease [Protocorom- 
spom nigricans) which attacks the stems, leaves and pods, has done 
considerable damage to hahy- vetch and has been especially serious the 
past few years in the Sou'th Atlantic States. No control measures have 
been worked out for either disease. 

One of the few insects that injure hairy vetch to any extent is the 
pea aphis {Macrosiphum pisi), which attacks the plants during the blos¬ 
soming period and sucks the juices from the stems and leaves just as the 
seeds are setting. In wet seasons and in heaiy rank growth the aphids 
sometimes appear in great numbers and almost destroy the vines before 
their presence is suspected. Fortunatdy, aphids cause much less damage 
in the thin, open stands which are the most profitable for seed production. 
The injury from aphids is most likely to occur on heavy soils where the 
crop is grown for hay. No practical means of control is known. 

In the cotton belt, especially along the Atlantic coast, hairy vetch 
occasionally is injured serioudy by the common cotton boUowomi {Chloridea 
obsol^a). The invasions of this insect, when taken in time, are easily 
combated. They are most likely to occur during the spring months 
before the other host plants of the insects are available for food. Where 
the cotton bollworm attacks hairy vetch, the most useful remedy is to 
apply the follo-wing mixture as a ^ray at the earliest possible moment 
yiz powdered arseniate of lead i lb. -r water 50 gal. Where this poison 
is used at the strength specified, there is comparativdy little danger of 
poisoning cattle. It is advisable, ho-wever, not to pasture vetch that has 
been sprayed wi'th this mixture until after heavy rains have occurred. 

^9 - Lespedeza as a Forage Crop. — carrier, e (Agionomist, office of Foi^cCic^- 
Investigations) in Famters^ Bulletin, 1143. Untied States Deiniftmeiit of ALncultute, 
pp. 3-15 figs. 5 W'ashington, D. C, Aug 1920. 

Lespedeza siriata, commonly known as “ Japan Clover'' is one of the 
most valuable forage crops for the southeastern part of the United States. 
Its widespread adaptation to grazing conditions gives it an extraordinary 
value and ^ grow in open woodlands, on the forest of upland hills, 
along^ roadsides and in other waste places. Although an annual plant, 
sufficient s^d is prod)Uced even under close grazing to reseed itself. As 0 
l^ume,^ this crop has been found valuable for soil improvement, and is 
also rdished by all classes of livestock. Results show that good hay is 
produced on alluvial bottom lands, and wherever sufficient growth is 
made for cutting for thus purpose, lespedeza is lecommended for lue in 
[ 48 - 49 ] 
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crop rotations. A 3-year rotation of maize, oats and leiqjedeza is advised 
in preference to only oats and lespedeza. The last is often allowed to stand 
a fourth year, and cow peas should be planted in the maize as the last 
crop. Wherever this system is followed, there is a marked increase in 
yield as for example, in IVIississippi and I/>uisiana. 

Oats may be harvested and a crop of lespedeza either for hay or seed 
grown on the same land in one season. 

The chief use recommended is as a constituent in permanent pastures 
of Bermuda grass {Capriola daciylm) and carpet grass [Axonopus compressus) 
An i bundance of moisture is required for maximum growth, but good 
drainage is essential, as the plants will not succeed on wet land. 

Details are given by the author with regard to the history, distribu¬ 
tion and cultivation, and use in meadow mixtures. 

50 - Perennial Ryegrass and Wild White Clover. — Gilchrist, Prof, in The journal 
0/ the Ministry of A^ricultme^ Voj. XXVtI. No. 7, pp 071.-677. Ivondon, Oct 1930 

A lecture emphasising three important points in grassland improve¬ 
ment : (i) The benefits foUowirg the inclusion of wild white clover (!>/- 
folium album) in seed mixtures ; (2) the value of perennial rye grass and 
the proper method of retaining and developing tuis grass; (3) the impro¬ 
vement of turf which results from proper treatment of grass 

I. — After many years experience :^he mixture used for three-year 

leys on poor day with excellent results was as follows:— 16 lb., perennial 
lye grass, 10 lb., cocks foot (Daefylis glomeruie^, 4 lb., timothy (Phleum 
pratensd) 4 lb., late'flowering red dover, 11b,, trefoil and i white 

dover per acre The rotation was a six course one and since 1912, five 
of the 3-year leys were reported as producing in the first, second and third 
years, 42 cwt., 43 cwt., and 38 cwt,, per acre respectively. The upusual 
results were said to be due to the inclusion of the white dover. 

The dover aftermaths were found most valuable for grazing and 
inconsistently good condition, and the turf at the end of the 3 years was 
always excdlent. 

On poor stiff clay soil of low value an addition of 4 lb., wild white 
dover gave an average crop of hay for deven years of 34 cwt., per acre 
compared witli 33 14 ^wt., without this addition. 

With, regard to the treatment of the leys, a good seed bed is advocated 
as being of the greatest importance. The only manure used throu^out the 
whole experiment was 10 cwt., per acre of basic slag. This was applied to 
the young seeds as soon as possible after the barley crop was harvested on 
the 3-year leys, and every third year on the above mentioned poorer soil. 

The indusion of late jflowering red clover in the mixture^was due to 
clover sidmess to which the ordinary red clover is more readily addicted. 

II. — The lecturer explains that previous failure with* perennial 
ryegrass was due largely to the absence of dose grazing and heavy treading 
by stock. Several instances are quoted diowing that by paying due at¬ 
tention to tliese two points, the more nutritious will be the pasture and the 
more numerous the head of grazing stock which it will carry. 
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To illustrate the improvement of turf which follows the treatments 
outlined, specimens indicated that: (i) Unmanured turf consisted mainly 
of poor wiry bent fescue grasses, stunted and starved wild white clover 
plants, and 2 indies of dead organic nmtter, and underneath an apparently 
worthless soil; {2) treated with basic slag and dosely grazed with cattle 
diowed instead an abundance of perennial ryegrass and other goodgrasses, 
and a luxuriant growth of wild white dover. The subsoil was a good 
sandy loam, dark in colour with rich organic matter and moisture. 

51 - Effect of Mole Tunnelling on the Flora of the Pastures of GantaL — urbaix, a. j. 

andlMDvRT?, P., in the Comptes tendus dc I'Academic des Sciences^ Vol. CEXXl, No. 13, 
pp. 581-.*>83. Paris, Sept. 2*', 1020- 

The unmown meadows of Cantal (Auvergne, France), particularly 
those in the higher districts are covered with mole-hills, which are soon 
over-run with abundant vegetation. The authors ha\'e made a ^pedal 
study of the flora of these mole-hills and have followed up its development. 

The following Table gives the spedcs found during the first first two 
years of research on mole-hills in a damp meadow in the neighbourhood 
of AuriUac: - 

FIRST VEAR. 

Ranmiciilus acris E.» Runmiculus bitlbnsm E.» Trifo-- 
Hum repens 1,.. Hieracium PHosella E., Ruftiex Ac^ 
tnsella E.» effusus E. 

Laltis corniculaius E.» Trifoliim pyatemc E.» Cmium 
acauU AU. (laie), Cichorium Jniybus (rate), Ve¬ 
ronica serpyllifolia I., replans E. 


Usual meadow plants. 


Plants not habitually present. . 


Usual meadows plants 


Habitnally present 


SECOND YEAR. 

' Riinunculus acris E » i?. btUbosus E.i J?. FlammuJn (xate). 
Trifolium repens E > T, moniamm E. (rareE Po- 
teniUla verna E.i Achillea Millefohitm E., Tara- 
I xaeum Dens-Leonis E.> Hieracium PiloseUa E.» 

GeMiana Pneutmnanlhe E. Myosofis pa- 

j Iiisfris With (tare), Rtmex AcefoscJla E.^ ]uncus 
effusus E.> Luzula campestris D. C., Carex vulgaris 
Fries, Nardius stricta E., AvThnxanihum odoraHm 
E- (rate), Phleum pratense E., Roti prafensis E.> 
P. trivialis E.> Ai;rostis alba E. 

Pofygola vulgaris E., Lotus corniculatus E.» TriioUum 
pratense E., Vicia Orobus D. C. (rare), PotentiUa 
replans E., Galium verum E. (tare), Cirsium acaule 
All. (rate), Calluna vulgaris Salisb., Planiago Ian- 
ceolata E.* Holcus lanatur E., Polyfrichwn eom^ 
mune X,. 


The effect of the network of mole-tunnels is:— 

(1) To dtain the soiL 

(2) To carry out a kind of idougUng and harrowing at many points 
on a levd with the mole-hills, thanks to which the natural meadow seeds, > 
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as well as those brought by wind and birds, can germinate easily and 
fight successfully against the encroaching native vegetation. 

(3) To introduce new plants, sometimes good fodder t3rpes, such 
as lotus corniculaUis L., Infolium prafense Hulous lamtns'L,, etc. 

32 - Cotton in South-West Madagascar. — JUMELL£, H, in the tommies rtiidus des 
:^eancis dt VAcademic d\l iiculiuie de Fiance, Vol. Yl, Xo. 32, pp 7b4.-?SS. Paxis, 

Nov. 3 , 1030. 

Some fifteen years ago cotton cultivation in north-west Madagascar 
gave some hopes of success, but now it is in a veiy n^lected condition. 

It is a long time since the cotton-plant grew in a semi-wild state in 
inan3’ parts of the idand, in the centre, north-west and south, and the 
natives have cultivated it for a veiy’ long time. 

From the climatic point of \dew, taking the animal rainfall, as a ba¬ 
sis, the zone where cotton is grown comprisesof the total area of the 
island i. e., the western, north-eastern towards Antalaha, and the High 
Plateaux regions, but, owing to soil conditions the area of impoitance as 
regards the crops is n nth reduced a* d pait ot the centre in particular 
appears to have been eliminated. 

Damage due to insects and other pests have discouraged those who 
first took up cotton growing, so much so that it will not be easy to urge 
that the former attempts be renewed. 

In case the opinions should be modified or where it appears the right 
moment to start experimenting again, neglecting the American varieties, 
for example, as being too delicate, and replacing them with more robust 
types such as the improved forms of species long since acclimatised to 
tlie island, and if the industi3’ will accept these cottons, it will be useful 
to know wliich are these t3^s which have remained. 

Judging from specimens sent b5'' AI. Perkier De La B.\thie to the 
author, and which he considers as conesponding to the type that grows 
wild at the present time, but has never been cultivated in an3’^ oi western 
Yillages this “ native" Madagascar cotton is (jossypiiuii pitrpurescens. 
I'he designation “ native ” is used because it was introduced into Ma¬ 
dagascar and naturalised a long while ago. It is not unlikely* that G. tau 
ievise, might be found as frequently, as this species is so closeh" allied 
to the aforementioned t3’pe that they might be confused one with ano¬ 
ther, when their distinctive characteristics are not propeaiy^ knowm; in 
ever3'' case, the author’s specimens are certainly closer to G parpurescens 
than to taitense. 

The Mahafaty natives in south-west Madagascar cultivate a cotton 
whidh is also occasionaly semi-wild and is very dose to ohtusifoUnm 
{'* cottonier de Bourbon”, or '* de Porto-Rico ”), It has short hairs 
®/4 to I inch in length, and is very resistant to drought and the attacks of 
l^ynchota. (r, ohtusiioUum comprises the Indfen ^Vigl^Ham var'ety, 
widdy cultivated in India under the name of Gujarat cotton and classi¬ 
fied as long staple; this is popular. 

The author condudes that there is probably little reason for paying 
much attention to the Madagascar native ” cotton (G. fyurpuresceni), 
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but states that if and when the experiments are revived, it would be ad¬ 
visable not to attempt to improve the Mahafaly but rather to see what 
could be done with plants from seeds of the related Guyarat variety, 
which, although it has more or less degenerated owing to bad cultivation, 
is apparently the best suited to certain regions of west Madagascar. 

53 -The Seeds of ^^Sang iJhtorsph/eldia Irya Warb). — Vernet, g. 

and Noitye:!?-Vax-I/>:!JG, in the BiMetiti axticoU dc Vlnstifut Scientifique de 
Year II, No. lo, pp. 297-299 Saigon, Oct, 1Q20. 

The Sang Man Bung “ tree (Horsphiddta Irya Warb, Kam. IMj^ris- 
ticaceae) is fairly common in Cochin-China. The bark contains a red 
tanniferous latex which is used by the natives for throat troubles. 

From the fresh grain Bussy, usmg a hydraulic press, extracted 
an oleo-resin. Nothing was obtained by the authors from the ripe, dried 
grain when pressed, either hot or cold. When treated, with 90'^' alcohol, 
a tesin was easily*' extracted which was quite suitable for making varnish. 
In making varnishes, 30 % of resin is dissolved in denatured 90*> alcohol. 
When gi\'ing a first coat to wood, the varnish can be diluted with an e(j[ual 
volume of alcohol. After appHcalion with a brudi and drying, the sur¬ 
face is very brilliant, but furtlier coats must not be given till the previous 
one is dry. 

As its melting point is somewhat low (1200C.), the varnish must not 
be exposed to higher temperature, as it loses its brilliance and becomes dull. 

It is insoluble in water and M.\gek has used it for vamidiing leather 
as it is sufficiently supple not to crack when the leather is bent in cer¬ 
tain ways. 

54 - Change-Over Tappings of Hevea in Cochin-China. — Girard, e , in the Bulletin 
de VAssoctalion des Planteurs de CaouLJiouc, Vol. VII, No 10, [pp. 336-338 + t photo. 
Antwerp, Oct., 1920. 

All sectors of the Suzannah and An-Loc plantations which have been 
tapped alternately have ampb’’ confirmed the results of the first experi¬ 
ments (i). 

The alternations of tapping varied from one day in two to i *'2 nioiiths 
in 3. The highest yields were always obtained, up to a certain limit, 
with the longer periods of consecutive tapping and rests. From the data 
obtained, the author has deduced, at least provisorily and applied to all 
the plantations the following rules for alternation: — 

The first cut, 27.5 inches from tlie ground, should embrace Vs of the 
girth. If tapping is made 6 days a week for one month in two the strip 
of bark should last at least 2 y-eaxs and most probably 30 months. Tliis 
allows over ^ or 7 years before it becomes necessary to work on the newly 
formed bark which undoubtedly forms more quickly and completely 
with alternate tapping. Under these conditions, each w'orker taps two 
parts in alternate months which corresponds, for each free, allowing for 
Simda3^s and holidays, etc., when no work is done, to about 23 days of 


(i) See J?., Jau., 1020, No 50, and R., Sei>t, 1920, No. 980. (Ed,) 
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lapping out of 6o days, there being 37 days (30 consecutive) of rest for 
ihe trees. The system was applied first in August, 1919, and in December, 
C919, the author found, for 26 days of tapping, an increase in yield of 
B5 % over the corresponding production in December 1918, for 31 da5B 
when the same plots were tapped daily. Full confirmation of this was 
obta;ined in August, 1920, a year after the inception of the system. The 
author points out the advantages that would result from the general adop¬ 
tion of the system. 

The application of the alternation of periods, which the author believes 
is necessary for the conservation of the rubber plantations (for its has 
been proved that daily tapping rapidl^r exhausts the trees), appears to 
correspond to a reduction of 30 to 40 % of the total crop during the first 
year. This decrease, however, is noticeable chiefly during the first few 
months. The result is to make the market less congested and after a 
very diort time brings about a rise in prices. 

Taking into account the large area of the plantation that has been 
lapped intensively for several years, two years must be allowed before 
ftdl production is again reached after monthly alternation has been put 
into practice. This is a sufficient length of time for aU the rubber produced 
by the plantations to be completely absorbed by the market. 

55 - Natural Coagulation of Hevea Latex in a Closed Vessel after the Addition of 
” Calcium Salts. — Spoon, W., in the MededeeUngen lan liei Central RMerstaHon, 
No. SI. Bmtcnzorg, Hay, 1920. Ttandated into Frendi by Briant, J., in the BuHehn 
as;rtcole de Vhhstitut ScienUfique de Sai^on^ Yeai n. No 10, pp. 30^^310. Saigon, Oct. 1930. 

In this work, the author gives detailed information on the accdera- 
tion of the natural coagulation of hevea latex by soluble calcium salts. 
He states that from 0.05 to 0,10 % (or 0.02 to 0.04 % of lime) of calcium 
chloride (Ca CI2) will biing about complete coagulation in a closed 
vessel in 24 hours. 

WniTBY, Campbeix, and Barrowcupp think that this accelerating 
effect is due to an increase in the acti\nty of the coagulant enzymes, but 
E-M'on is of the opinion that the action is purdy chemical. Vernet (i) 
suggests that calcium salts have a coagulative effect on the latex proteins 
and thus lead to the coagulation of the latex. 

Tlie author also examined the influence of the winter on coagulation. 
During tlie dry season of 1919, the loss of leaves on the trees in the Ex¬ 
perimental Garden at Buitenzoig was very pionounced and began at the 
b^inning July of just before winter was over, i. e., at the end of August; 
the trees had already produced new leaves. The author found that in 
May and June the coagulation, always practically complete in^20 hours, 
W’as strong and the serum dear; during July, there was a change however, 
and coagulation remained very incomplete tmtil the end of August. In 
September, it was completed within 20 hours. 

As regards the trees in question, and the two cuts given on 
girth, it appears that a relation exists be^-een winter and natural coa¬ 
gulation in the absence of air. 

ocf, lyso, No. y 79 . (j^X). 
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, Ir is possible, by employing special metbods, to obtain complete and 
spontaneous coagulation within about 24 hours, by adding 0.3 % of sugar 
and keeping the mixture at a temperature of 40^^. (i) for 7 or 8 hours 
In the tests desdbed here CaCla, was used. These agents give excdlent 
results with latex during the wintry weather, in July and August, a period 
when spontaneou.s coa^ation is incomplete. It is sometimes necessary 
to increase the quantity of sugar by 2 to 3 gm. per litre or tlie Ca Clg by 
0.5 to I gm. per litre of latex. 

Some authors consider that calcium salts used in small quantities, 
are absorbed by the coagulum and may affect the rubber, but the authors, 
experiments seem to show that the occlusion of Ca Cl^ has no harmful 
effect on the rubber. 

More rapid vulcanisation is obtained with rubber coagulated with 
calcium salts than with acetic add, but the uniformity in the t3q)ical 
time of vulcanisation of cr^pe treated with caldum salts is not as good as 
that of other naturally coagulated crapes. 

56 Mluenee of Large Cuts on the Chemieal Composition of Hevea Latex. — 

Amsz, H. (after research.es by Scbdomz van Vlissingbv, I, R. E. (Chemist at the 
Experimental Station of 33 esodd), in the BuUeUn at^ricoU de rimtitut Sctentifique dc 
Satt^on, Year II, No. 10, pp. 311-312. Saigon, Oct., 1920. 

The following observations were made on the restilts of heavy circular 
cuts reaching the wood: — 

(1) Independantly of the rubber content of the latex, the relation 
between the resinous matter and the rubber does not change. 

(2) During the first fortnight, the concentration of organic substances 
in the serum does not change; after that it diminishes (2), 

(3) The nitrogen content of the latex remains steady during the 
first few days and then decreases by one half. This loss is dightly 
greater than that of rubber; calculated on the percentage of rubber as 
wdl as on the latex; a decrease in the nitrogenous substances is evident 
in both cases. 

(4) The concentration of the organic substances in Ihe serum (more 
diluted and probably absorbed by the rubber) remains practically constant. 

57 - Ghiele” and the Exploitation of the "Zapote^^ (Sapota AcAra) in Mexico^ 

— Comintmicatioii fiom the National Office of Eoicign Commctcc (OUice ndllonal du 
Commeice exterieur), in L^A^^fonomm Colotnale, Bulhttn mcn&itel du Jardin Colojuiat, 
Nevv Series, Year V, 1920-1921, No. 33, pp. 73-79. Paiib, September, 1920. 

The product sold under the name of “ chicle ** consists of a gum ex¬ 
tracted from “ chico zapote ” {Sapota Achras, Fam. Sapotaceae), a tro¬ 
pical tree which attains the height of 20 to 25 m., and a girth at tlie height 
of a man of from 2.50 to 3 m. 

_ • 

- ^ 

(i) See R., Oct, 1920, No. 979. {Ed,) 

(3) XUis was first reported in the BuUetm iconomique de Vlndochtne in 190'), No 44, 
p. 730 , in an artide entitled VHevea hrasihensis^ sa culture etson exploitation dans Sud- 
Annam by M. G. Vebnet^, (Note by the Editor of the Bull Aj,r, de Vlw^htut Setent. de 
Satgon). 
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The rugged cortex of S. Achra^, when between 30 and 40 years 
of age, is 4 to 5 cm., thick. In Mexico, the flowering season lasts from 
Mardi to May, and the fruit ripens from May to the end of September. 

Hitherto, dude has only been used for chewing, a common habit 
in the United States, and widdy difEused in Europe dnce the war. 

The wood of S. Achras, reddish or dark rose-coloured, and very hard, 
is used as timber, in carriage-building, and ddp-bulding. 

The tree thrives on the clayey, very damp soils of the coast, and does 
q)ecially well on flat, low-lying ground. It also grows satisfactorily on 
c^careous soils. 

The latex (chicle) is secreted by latidferous cells, in which it occurs 
in the form of small whitish drops. These cdls are situated in the part 
of the cortex nearest to the sap-wood. The latex flows tlirough intercd- 
lular canals. The parts of the tree yielding most latex are the trunk, 
principal branches, and the secondary branches. 

For a Sapota to 3ddd the maximum amount of gum, it must, be 
growing on flat ground with a southern exposure, and in the neighbour¬ 
hood of a stream or of a large body of water. It also requires a very 
heavy rainfall of long duration. The cold rains brought by the north 
winds prolong the season of gum-collecting so that it lasts to February 
or March, which is a great boon to the industry. 

In Mexico \Yncatan), the latex is collected as soon as the tree has 
attained a girth of 80 cm., at 1.50 m., from the ground. The extraction 
begins with the first rains of the season, i. e., in July or August 

A description is given of the implements used lor obtaining the latex 
and preparing the gum. A man slowly ascends the trunk making, as 
he goes, a danting incision with his ** machete from bdow upwards. 
At the lower end of the cut, he places a leaf to direct the latex, into a 
vessd at the foot of the tree. A clever “ chidero can tap as many as 
13 to 20 trees daily. 

As soon as a siafiicient amount of latex is obtained, it is stirred qui¬ 
ckly with a stick, and then placed on the fire in small copper or iron pots. 
The latex must be constantly stirred to prevent it adhering to the sides 
of th^ pots and burning and to induce the evaporation of the water it con¬ 
tains. After having been sufficiently cooked, it is removed from the fire 
and allowed to cool before making it into blocks, by pouring it into wooden 
moulds that have been first placed .in soapy water to prevent the gum 
from sticking to them. As soon as the gum is sufficiently cool, it is turned 
out of the moulds. The blocks thus made, weigh from ii to 12 kg. The 
diide gum is then sent to the ports to be shipped abroad, where it is re¬ 
fined, and placed on the market under the names of " pep^ gum ”, 
“ chewing gum ”, “ sen-s^n gum ”, etc. , 

58 - The Cultivation and Distillation of Feppennint in Piedmont. — IV IGSBUSm, C., 

in the BoUetUno delFAssociaxionc iUlvina Pro piaitte medictnaU, aromatiche, ed aUre uhli, 
Year 111 , No. 9, pp. 132-135. Milan, September, 1920. 

Peppermint is grown in Piedmont in the neighbourhood of Turin 
and Cun^o over an area of some 600 hectares; it al^ occupies a few hec- 
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tares in other parts of Italy. The crop is gathered and distilled during 
the first three weeks of August. 

The essential oU. of Italian-grown peppermint is superior to that of 
all others as regards mildness and perfume, but the supply is far too small 
to satisfy the home demand, let alone foreign markets. The author 
therefore urges that this plant should be more extensivdy grown in Italy. 

Peppermint does very wdl as the first of a rotation of crops; it is 
not an exacting plant, and provided that the climate is sufficiently damp 
it can defy bad weather, and even storms, owing to the rapidity with which 
it produces new dioots and flow'ers. It flourishes in flat strong marly 
loams especially if rich in organic matter. One hectare yidds from 175 
to 200 quintals of fresh plants n normal years, and as much as 250 quin¬ 
tals in exceptionallj- favourable seasons. 

In 1920, the plants fetched 30 Ure per quintal, which meant a net 
profit of 100 % to the grower. From 120 000 quintals of green plants 
from Piedmont, from 25 000 to 27 000 kg., of essential oil was obtained 
(it takes about 4 quintals of plants to produce i kg., of essential oil). This 
was sold in 1920 at 250 lire per kg., which gave a large profit to the 
distillers. 

The distillation of mint is carried out in the following manner: 
From 3 to 4 quintals of freshly-cut plants are placed in the still and pressed 
down wdl. Then the still is filled about two-thirds fid! with water, and 
the whole contents boiled for two hours, either over an open fire or else 
(which is better) by the direct or indirect steam. The only fuel used is 
wood. The essential oil that condenses in the worm of the still at the 
same time as the steam, subsequently flows into a Florence flask. The 
water, when separated from the essential oU, passes back into the stiU. 
In 24 hours, 10 to ii distillations are effected with each stiU. 

This industry which began in the most modest manner about fifty 
years ago, received a great impetus from H. CartRS, who introduced 
into Pi^mont the cultivation of the English Mitcham peppermint which 
contains much more essential oil than the Italian variety. 

50 - Ihe Prickly Pear in Australia. — Aiexander, W. B. (Science Abstractor). /»- 
tiiuic of Setefics and Indusity, BuUeUnl^o. 12, pp. 5-^8. Melbourne, ID19 (x). » 

In Australia, the prickly pear is utilised for the following purpovses : — 

Human Nourishment. — The only species notified as being utilised 
for human nonrishment in other countries are: Opuntia Ficus 4 ndica, 

O, decumana, 0 . streptacantha. 

lytvESTOCK i^ED {2). — The pest pear ( 0 . inermis) possesses a con¬ 
siderable value, as a reserve feed in times of drought. But 4 trial feeding 
tests with cattle, milch cows, calves, and sheep have led to the following 
condusions: n- ^ 

(i) The forage should be well prepared before giving to the stock. 
It can be chopped up dther by hand or by machine and fed in troughs, 

(i) See R. Nov.-Dee. 1920, No. 1916. 

(3) See R. March 1915, No. 299; Nov. 1915, No 1180; Eeb 191;?, No. 169. (iSrf.) 
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or still better, roasted or heated in boiling water; this last method is 
the best. 

{2) None of the above mentioned animals are much attracted 
to 0. inermis ; its chief utility consists therefore, in its employment as 
reserve forage in times of drought. 

(3) A supplementary protein feed, such as flax cake, or maize 
forage, lucerne hay or soya is absolutdy necessary. 

(4) The addition of appreciable quantities of prickly pear to the 
daily rations for milch cows, lowers the percentage of fat in the millr and 
the quantity of butter produced, but increases to a certain extent the 
milk production. The milk is suitable for the manufacture of cheese. 
For milch cows, it is advisable to employ prickly pear as a part feed only. 

5) 0 . inermis may be fed to breeding stock, provided that an 
ad^tional quantity of protein feed is also given. The same thing applies 
to calves, in times of drought. 

6) For ewes not giving milk, the ration should contain coarse straw; 
this feed is not suitable for breeding ewes and lambs. 

7) Cattle fed on 0 . inermis, should be grazed on shrubby pasture 
land or where vegetation rich in protein content is avaitable. 

8) During hot weather, the livestock fed on prickly pear is cons¬ 
tantly in need of water. 

Green manure. — That supplied by Opimtia enriches the soil in 
potash and organic matter (i). In Ceylon, India, South Africa, Mediter¬ 
ranean Coast, and occasionally in Australia, successful lesults have been 
obtained! 

In 1913, Campbeee, analysed the by-products of Opimtia obtained 
by dry d^tiUation, i. e, in a distillate. The percentage content was as fol¬ 
lows Water 88.4; acids (determined as acetic acid) 0.154; ammonia, 
amines (primary and secondary (determined also as ammonia 0.005; 
tertiary amines (determined as p3rridine); Residue, 4 % of crude tar 
and 4 % carbon. 

In Australia the utilisa 1 :ion of the fruits of the priddy pear in the pro¬ 
duction of alcohol, and the fibres as first quality material for the manu¬ 
facture of paper and cardboard, has not proved successful from the eco¬ 
nomic standpoint. 

60 Cultivation of the Artichoke In the Roman Maremm^ Italy. — Eazi, a. in La 
Nuam AgncoUttra del Lasto, Year ViII, No. 188, p. 123. Rome, Nov. i, 1920. 

Varieties and cuetivated. — According to the author the best 
cultivated varieties are the Tuscan Violet or nostrale ”, the Empoli, 
artichoke, Venitian artichoke, and the large Roman artichoke. 

Cuetwation. — The artichoke needs a temperate climate, as frosts 
harms it very much, consequently, when digging over the groufifl in autumn 
or winter the plants should be earthy up well. The plant grows well in 
strong day loams, and even better m open marly day soils. 


(i) See R, Nov. 1915, No. 1131. 
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The land is prepared at the beginning of autumn, when it is dug to 
a depth of 50 to 60 cm., after being wdl manured (about 800 quintals of 
manure per hectare). In October and November, ^ter the land has been 
well prepared, the artichokes are planted 6 to 8 cm., deep, and i m., 
apart, leaving i m., between the rows. In the spring the soil is earthed 
up round the young plants with a wooden plough or hoe. 

Annuli, Attentions. — Land producing artichokes diould receive 
a dressing of decaj^ed manure in autumn, followed by di^;ing in. The 
shoots which grow on the mother plant should be removed leaving only 
the strongest and best devdioped ones. Instead of good farmyard manure 
a fertiliser composed of 80 gm., mineral superphosphate + 20 gm. potas¬ 
sium sulphate i- 20 gm., ammonium sulphate may be used per plant. 

In I^Iarch, hoeing and removal of the leaves is commenced. Four 
or five of the biggest leaves are taken from each plant and used as green 
fodder, but they must be given in moderate amounts to mihdng cows. 
The removal of the leaves continues until the beginning of May. 

Cost oe CuETn^AiTON. — At the present time, in certain parts of the 
Roman Mareninia, a wdl-kept artichoke farm will bring in a yearly protfit 
of II 000 lire for 10 or 12 years. A debit and credit account is summa¬ 
rised in the following Table (per hectare). 


Cost of Cuttivation. 

Ifirc 

Digging at 50 cm., 250 days at 20 Jite . 5 000 

Hoeiiig: 25 days at 15 Hrc . 375 

^Xauure: 80 cub. m. at 6 iire per cub. m. . 320 

Transport of mauuie: lu lire per cub. .. 800 

Plantation; y days at 15 ..^ . 105 

Plants: 10 lire per thousand. 100 

Rent of land... 270 

Totat .... 6 970 

InUrest al 5 %oh capital . 3t8 

* Totta . . »S«8 


Account when other plants (potatoes, beans, peas etc.) arc cultivated with the artidiokc. 


X,iie 

Cost of Cultivation. 7 

Plantation of potalucb: 10 days at 15 lire . ilio 

Potato seed: 10 cwt. at 75 lire . 7‘>o 


8 918 

• IU£C1SH»TS. 


IfilC 

PotatoCfe: 100 quiutfiLls at 50 Ure . 5000 

800 dozen artichokes. 2 000 

I#eaves.*. 500 
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Deficit at end of fiibt year 8 218 lire — 7 500 — 718 lire. 
Expenses: 


Av].:kagi: expenses and receipts for 10 yevrs 


Ifire 

Digging: 64 days at 20 . 1 2S0 

Hoeing: 25 days at 15 Zz>«. 3^5 

Manure : 80 m® a 4 lire per cu. m .. 320 

Ttansqiort of manure a 10 hre i)er cu. m. Son 

l^and tent . 270 

Debt repayment. 71 


Total ... 3 lie 


Receipts : 


Ifire 

Sale of artidiokes at 1 lira per plant. to 000 

Sale of 4 crops of leaves: 800 quintals at 5 lire per cwt. 4000 

Young plants; 7000 at 10 lire per iiousand. 700 

Giosi receipts ... 14 700 

Expenses ... 3116 

Net profit .... II 084 


’ Pests. — The field mouse causes great damage by eating the collar 
of the plant, Zinc phosphide is a good preventive. During wet seasons, 
plant lice {Aphis cardu^ attack the plant, but can be controlled by 
an ordinary soap solution. The leaves are attacked but not much har¬ 
med by the larvae of Vanessa cardui. Among the fungoid diseases mention 
should be made of Peronospora gangUformis Berk (=-= Bremia Laducae 
Regel), which produces a kind of silvery mould on the under side of the lea¬ 
ves, attacking the calatliides and causing rot. Spraying with a solution 
of borax or with milk of lime is effective. 

61 - Chinese Tuberous Mustard Sin apis Jancea var. napiformis, — de Noeer, 
R., in Le Jardirs, Year XXX 3 V, No. 743 , Pp. i 57 -i 58 4 - 1 fig. Paris, Oct. 20, lyjo. 

The author states that this exotic legume, which is eaten in winter 
is very hardy, for it withstood well the winter of 1917 ; it yidds a first- 
dass product. 

The comestible part is the napiform root, which is about 15 cm., long 
and 5 to 6 an., in diameter. 

The soil should be well dug, light and have received abundance of 
fertilisers. The seed is sown in rows, 30 cm., apart, from the banning of 
August, and watered frequently; when the plants ^jave 3 or 44eaves,they 
are thinned out to about 15 cm., apart. 

They are gathered in 2 or 3 months. This mustard which is barely 
piquant in taste, will keep in a cellar or in a hog until April but can also 
be left in the ground and gathered when required. 


[«•-«!] 
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62 - Apple Oi^Bud Pnmii^ Experiments in Vineland, (boiada. — patufr, r. p., 

in Th0 AoricuUural Gazette of Canada, Vol. No. 9, pp. 754 - 755 . Ottawa, Sept., 1930. 

An experiment consisting of a comparative test of three different 
pruning treatments namely:— (a) Winter or dormant pruning; (ft) summer 
pruning ; (c) no pruning. About 15 different varieties were under obser¬ 
vation. 

Results showed that the heavy dormant pruned group made much 
less growth than either the unpruned or summer pruned trees and came 
much later into bearing and with a much smaller yields. It was evident 
that the lighter the pruning the greater was the growth the earlier the tree 
came into bearing, and the heavier the yield during at least the early 
period of the trees life. Unpruned trees made more growth than either 
of the other two systems, but in consideration of the increased cost of 
spraying, picking, growmg lack of colour, and general undesirable con¬ 
dition of unchecked growth, light annual pruning is advised until the tree 
comes into bearing. After this, more severe pruning may be necessary 
to maintain a proper supply of new wood each year. This will of course 
vary with the variety. 

63 - The Problem of Be-Afioiestation In Spain. — idjeai SocMad Espanoia dc io$ Afnii^os 

del Arbol, Boleiin Ofieial de la Sociedad, Year X, No. 103, pp. 1 - 5 - IVtadrid, 1930. 

General conclusions presented to the Spanish Government by the 
Eighth Section of the National Congress of Spanish Engineers. After ^ 
enumerating the advantages that would accrue to the nation from re-' 
afforestation, the report deals with timber production, forest management, 
the transport of forest products, mountain pastures, resin production, ma¬ 
terials for the paper industry, cork, dry distillation of wood, the forest 
wealth of the Guff of Guinea Colony, and river fisheries. 

Timber production is now a matter of great economic importance, 
and as it is of special national interest, it is necessary to consider how 
the output can be improved, both as regards quantity and quality. 

To increase the quantity, the management of the forests should be 
entrusted to the Public Services, and all schemes of management should 
be directed towards obtaining, within a short space of time, tlie best and 
highest yidd, and of founding in forest regions, many trial vStations lor 
native and exotic trees. In order to improve the condition of the stands, 
the forests, commencing with the most important, should be provided 
with easy and economic clearing tracks. The administrations should 
fix the price of trees sold to private individuals, according to the quality 
of the wood and the purpose for which it is to be employed. The phy¬ 
sical and mechanical properties of the products should be studied expe¬ 
rimentally, ^especially at the Central Technical Forestry Experiment 
Institute, which possesses all the means necessary for carrying out tech¬ 
nical sylvicultural- e:^eriments. The formation of a State Forestry Re¬ 
serve is also necessary for this purpose. 

As r^ards the management of the forests, the Congress is of opinion 
that the r^;ulations in force need immediate revision, and that an eco¬ 
nomic method must be substituted for the ordinary system of forestry : 
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hitherto in existence. As regards transport, the report states that as mak¬ 
ing clearing tracks must be regarded as work of public utility, special 
legislation should be passed, invitu^ forest owners to contribute to the 
expenses of making the roads. It is equally important to give a strong 
impetus to the construction of secondary railroads, cart roads and dis¬ 
trict roads in the forest regions that are now at a great distance from 
the centres of consumption. 

Further, given the great importance of the livestock industry, it is 
necessary to improve the pasturage on waste land, steppes, and other 
parts of Spain where the ground cannot be turned to better account. The 
forest zone must be divided into regions and sections, special study being 
devoted to the conditions of vegetation and the pastoral industry Ex¬ 
periment fields should therefore be made, the pastures improved, the seeds 
of suitable and selected forage crops produced and, in short, all this work 
should be co-ordinated, and publications issued dealing with these mat¬ 
ters. In addition, the local Services should deal with questions of hy¬ 
giene, the provision of drinking-troughs, and the construction of shdters 
for stock and shepherds. 

With r^ard to the resin industry, the report states that the present 
system of collection should be altered, and that in the case of Pinus Pi¬ 
naster, the Forestry Bsperiment Station should study ^ome means by 
which both the wood and the resin of this tree could be used. 

The condusions of the Congress as to the paper industry are that 
is necessary to study the zones most suitable for the production of the 
raw material required; to create communication roads in the Pyrenean 
zone, where the pine and birch can be utilised, to intensify and extend 
the cultivation of esparto grass in the Mediterranean districts; to establish 
nurseries and distribute gratuitoudy rapidly-growing seeds and forest 
trees. 

It is to the interest of the country that all the native cork should 
be worked up in Spain; therefore the tax of 5 pesetas per quintal on ex¬ 
ports of sheet cork should be removed while, at the same time, the impor¬ 
tation of aU qualities of cork should be prohibited. The report also re¬ 
commends the iuception of experiments on the effect of potash upon cork 
production, both from the point of view of quantity and quality. 

In order to assist the wood-distillation industry, the Congress propo¬ 
ses that the import duty on acetate of lime should be raised to 50 pesetas 
per quintal; that the entrance into Spain of methylated alcohol should 
be prevented by raising the import duty to at least 160 pesetas per hec¬ 
tolitre ; and finally, that the railways should offer reduced tariffs for the 
transport of pyroligneous liquids, acetate of lime and especially for the 
charcoal produced by distillation. The competent Ministry is also re- 
quvisted to estimate quickly the approximate annual volumS of the wood 
intended for distillation, and to include in the data all matt^ connected 
witli this industry, such as the cost of wood and of labour, costs of trans¬ 
port, the most important markets for wood charcoal, etc. The report 
also states that it is necessary to draw up, without ddlay, schemes for the 
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management of forests containing wood suitable for dry distillation, and 
able to furnish at least i ooo to i 500 metric tons of wood per annum. 

• The report also deals with the forest wealth of the Spanish Colony 
of the Gulf of Guinea, in so far as it recommends the nomination of a tech¬ 
nical Commission for the study of the forests there, and the separation of 
the agricultural zone from the forest zone together with the creation 
of a Forest Service in the Colony for the purpose of directing forestry 
operations in such a manner that Spain may obtain the greatest advan¬ 
tage. 

As r^ards the river fisheries of Spain, the report mainly deals with 
the conventions made with border States, and the means of promoting 
fresh-water fishing, which could produce an annual return of 79 million 
pesetas* 

64 - APolicy of Forestry for the Nation in the United States. —Graves, h. s. (Forester, 

TJ S, Forest Service). — United States Department of Agncukure, Circular 148, Office 

of the Secretary, pp. ii, Washingtoaoi, D. C., 19x9. 

A national policy of forestry seeks the protection and beneficial uti¬ 
lisation of the present forest resources, the renewal after cutting of 
forests on lands not needed for agriculture and settlement, the stability 
of forest industries and of satisfactory conditions for forest workers and 
the restoration of forest growth on lands now unproductive and idle. 

The public interests in the continuance of forests justify and require 
direct public ownership of extensive areas, and also participation of the 
public in working out the problem of protection and renewal of private 
forests. A programme of forestry for the Nation should indude action by 
the public through the United States Government and each State; action 
by landowners and operators, and the means of uniting the efforts of all 
for the achievement of a common purpose. 

The States have not only the function of handling the public forests 
oTOed by them, but they have also a direct responsability in the protec¬ 
tion and continuance of private forests. In this, the Federal Government 
should take part to meet interstate and national problems, to stimulate 
action by the States and to bring into harmony the efforts of the different 
States. A national policy must recognize also the problems of the private 
owners of forests. A programme in which the public participates and lecogni- 
ses industrial problems, such as taxation, would enable private proprietors 
to handle their forests in a way that would result not in a public injury 
but in making these forest serve in building up the localities in which they 
are situated. 

PuBiiic FORESTS. — There should be an extensive programme of public 
foreste,ovmed by the Nation, by the States, by munidpalities, and too, by 
qu^i-public institutions and organizations. The public forests in the 
United StatSs to-day comprise about 25 per cent, of the total forest area 
of the country. They should be extended to indude ultimately from 40 
to 50 per cent. 

Private forests. — The safeguarding of private forests is possible 
through an organized system of protection, through the prohibition of 
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destructive processes, and Ihrougli the promotion of constructive measures of 
forestry. The participation, liberal cooperation and direction of the public 
in working out the problems involved are necessary for success. Besides 
protccti n against foe insects and disease, the renewal of forests on lands 
not needed for agriculture is an essential feature of a national policy of 
fore try. The jSxst steps in this undertaking are to determine in each 
region: 

I. The circauistan^es under which iire protection alcaie win not suffice to prevent wastage 
of the land under preve^iling methods of lumbering; 

2. The additional measures necessaty to secure ccmditioi^ favorable for natuial re¬ 
newal ; 

3 < classes of land upon which forest growth should be continued; 

4. The CO operation that should be given by the public to mahe feasible in practice 
the measures that may be necessary for the owners to take; 

5. The legislation needed to bring these measures into practice, as a part of the State’s 
programme of forestry. 

Every encouragement should be afforded to bring about dose utilis¬ 
ation of timber in the forest and to prevent 10*^3 in the h andling and use 
of the manufactured product. This will be acomplished largely through 
co-operation and research, in bringing information to the knowledge of oper¬ 
ators and users of wood products. It is a problem of investigation and 
industrial education, in which the public should take the leadership. 

Assistance and Co-operation on the Pubuc. — In a national 
policy of forestry the public itself should assume certain responsibilities 
and certain burdens. It should co-operate with and assist private owners 
in carrying out their part of the undertaking The measures of co-operation 
fall under the following heads: 

1. Fife tfotecHon, — The public should directly share the burden of jBre piotection, 
especially in a preventive system and in the cost of suppression. 

2. Asststimcetnfofesify —The public Should assist owners in working out plans for cut¬ 
ting that will promote natural reproduction, in planting, and in other measures of forestry. 
The State should otfer planting stock at cost and co-opeiate with the owners in establishing 
plantations. 

3. Forest loans, — It has been suggested that existing legislation conoexning fann 

loans should he cxtcn<ltd to include loans for the purdiase and improvement of forest lands, 
to encourage the holding of lauds previously acquired, where the purpose of the owner is 
to hold and protect cut-over lands or those having growing timber, to reforest lands by seed¬ 
ing or plauting, or to use other measures in promoting forest production. To obtain the 
benefit of such loans, which should be for a maximum period of 50 years, the land owner 
should enter into a specific obligation to retain the land in growing limber and protect and 
care for it during the duration of the loan. , 

5. A sttfvey of forest resources. — Funds should be provided whereby the Federal Go¬ 
vernment in co-operation with States and private interests may make a suijcy of the forest 
resources of the country. 

6. Land classification. — The public should co-operatein land dassiiScation to aid owners 
to put their lands to the most productive use. 

7. Research work. — Adequate funds should be provided to enable the Government and 
other public agencies to carry on investigation work needed in carrying out a national policy 
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of forestiy. Tliis would included investigations on a large scale for detennining the best me¬ 
thods of forest practice, and also research in forest products. 

8. Forest insurance, — As soon as forest properly becomes secure under systematic pro¬ 
tection, fire insurance comes within the range of feasibility. Every encouragement 
should be given to plans of insurance such as that already inaugurated in the north-east. 

A programme for the nation must be an aggregate of local programmes 
adapted to different conditions, and correlated and standardised through 
the U. S. Federal Government to meet the broader requirements of the 
whole country. A national programme can not put into effect in its entirety 
at once. Local programmes will also probably have to be worked out by 
steps. Some States are already able to go forward more rapidly than 
others, partly because of ther financial strength and partly because expe¬ 
rience has already demonstrated the methods of protection and forestry 
required to secure results on this ground. 

The itdtiation of a national policy of forestry requires as one of the 
first steps the passage of a federal law that recognizes its objectives and 
provides the Government with authority and means to extend co-operation 
with the States in protecting and perpetuating the forests under their 
jurisdiction along the lines of the foregoing statement. At the same time 
federal appropriations for the purchase of forest lands should be greatly 
increased. 

65 ^ New Trees ObtafnedL by Hybridisation, Fast Growing Kinds and Hence Early 

Supply of Timber. — See, No. 40 of this Review. 

66 > - The Cork Industry of Spain in 1919. — borrallo, j. a., in the EspaHa Forcsuii, 

Year VI, No 58, pp. loy-iog Madrid, July, 1920. 

In 1919, the yidd of cork was 80 million kg., valued at 9.20 pese¬ 
tas per kg., but in 1916 it was 70 million Isg. and sold at 9.36 pesetas per 
kg. The total value realised in 1919 was 15 899 966 pesetas, an increase 
of 1656549 pesetas over 1916. The chief centres of production were 
the provinces of Cadiz, Huelva Badajoz, Caceres, Malaga, Seville, and 
Cordova. 

The cork industry, which suffered very much during the war,largely 
because the best workers emigrated to America, had recovered by the end 
of 1919 owing to the increase in foreign orders 

The following Table gives the Spanish imports and exports of cork 
in 1919 in kg. 


Imports. 


• Kg. 

Algeria. 399 098 

^ France. . 209116 

■Morocco . 27232 

Portugal. 1 084 706 


Total . . I 720 152 valued at 46 H42 

pesetas, plus 13316 kg., of manufactured cork valued at 28 677 pesetas. 
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E xportation. 


Countiy 

Raw cork 

Cork m pieces 

Stoppeis 

Otlia forms 

Paring 


bflf. 

kg. 

kg. 

ktf. 

kg 

Austria-Hun¬ 
gary .... 



27 803 



Argentina. . . 

— 

299 298 

184 171 

— 

— 

Belgium . . . 

7 100 

—- 

— 


— 

Brazil . . • • 

— 

— 

28 860 

— 

— 

Chile. 

— 

— 

57447 

— 

— 

Cuba. .... 

— 

— 

I 2 I 576 

— 

— 

France • . . 

151 180 

272 748 

4 058 300 

I I 15I 276 

I 868 747 

Geixnany. . - 

25 710 

— 

33 066 

1 _ 

— 

United Kingd. 

4270 

— 

238 953 

1 269651 1 

5 809 056 

Italy ..... 

— 

236 163 

99 987 


— 

Portugal . . . 

— 

— 

41 024 

* — 

15 966 

U S. A. . . . 

X 122 920 

10 188 

304 682 

I I 789 999 • 

24623 175 

Other Countiicb 

1 416 979 

184574 

601 8S4 

' 162 607 

1717 509 

Total . . . 

1 YS8 160 

1 00« 071 

6 70Y 75S 

i 3 800 

1 

34 034 453 

Value in pesetas 

777 672 

2 758 ^^0 

2 898 876 

2 024 120 

1 

3 403 445 


The grapcl total is 46,453,459 kg., valued at 37 952 172 pesetas. 


I/IVESTOCK AND BREEDING 

67 - Principal Poisonoos Plants in Qumda. — Fltps, M.Ue P. (Assistant Botanist) 
in Domvfhton of Camd% Department of Agriculture, Dominion Experiment Farms, BiU- 
letin No. 39, pp i-iia. + 40 pl- Ottawa 1920. 

This BiaHetin, in addition to the numerous illustrations given by the 
author, describes in detail the various species, and it is compiled with 
the intention of presenting the farmer and plant breeder with a means 
of identifying the poisonous plants which are to be found in the meadows 
and pastures. The symptoms evinced by poisoning from these plants 
are described, and the methods of treatment indicated. A bibliography 
of 24 works und a list of species is included in the appendix. 

The species examined were as follows; 

HYPOCRBA.CKAja: — Rye ergot {Sclerotium Clavus Fries == Claviceps 
purpurea Tul. 

POBYPODIACEAE: Bracken {Pteris aquilina It, = Pteridiurn aquilinum 
(I,) Kuhn). 

Equisexaceae : Common or Field Horse-Tail {Eqtiisetum arvense E.). 
GraminEAE: “Darnel" {Lolmm temxdenturri\ — Cause of splitting: — 
Awns and seed of Porcupine Grass {^iipa sparfea Trin.) and of 
Needle grass (S. comata Trin. and Aupr.) — Sanbur thorns {Cenckrm 
irihuhides It.) — Silk fibres of Setaria spp. — Seeds of Squirrd 

[««-«»] 
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tail grass or wild barley {Hordemn jnhatum 1 ^.) — Wild oats {Avena 
fatua I/). 

AraciSAE: Jack in tbe pulpit (Arum triphylVum (L.) Torr.) — Green 
dragon (Arisaema Dracontium (I/.) Scbott) — Arrow arum [Peltran^ 
dra virginica (I^.) Kunth) — Water arum {Calla palustris) — Skunk 
cabbage {Symplocarpus foebidus (L,.) Nutt) = Spathyema foeiida {!/.) 
RafE.) — Western skunk cabbage (jLysichiton camtschatcense, Schott). 

I^ixiACEAB: Zygadenus or death caroas [Zygadenus venenosus Rydb.) 
= Toxicoscordium gramineuni Rydb.) — Smooth camas {Zygadenus 
cMoranfhus Rich. == AnHclea elegans (Pursh) Rybd.) — False hdle- 
bore (Verairum viride Ait). 

Ieidaceae: '"Blue flag” {Iris versicolor I/.). 

XJRnCACEAE: ” Slender nettle» {Urtica graciles Act.) and other slinging 
nettles. 

Phytoeaccaceae : ” Poison poke ” {Phytolacca decandra I/.; P, Ame-- 
ricana L.). » 

CARYOPHViEfACEAE. — Puiple cocHe {Agrostemma Githago If ); Soap- 
wort {Saponaria officinalis I/.); Cow cockle or cowherb {Saponaria 
Vaccaria L. == Vaccaria Vaccarta Biitton). 

Ranunciieaceae. ~ Cursed crowfoot {Ranunculus sclerafits If.) ; Tall but¬ 
tercup {R. acris L.); R. ahortivus {R. reptans I/.); Pasque flower {Am- 
mone patens L. var. Wolfgangiana (Bess) Rods = Pulsatilla patens 
(I/.) MiU.); marsh mjaiigold (jCaliha palustris I/.) The species suspected 
are Yellow marsh marigold (C. asarifolia D. C.); Mountain marsh 
marigold (C. leptosepala D. C.); Dwarf marsh marigold (C. Cheli- 
donii Greene), I^arkspurs {Delphinium spp.); White baneberry {Ac- 
iaea alba (D.) Mill.); Red baneberry {A. rubra [Ait] Willd.); Western 
red baneberry {A. arguta Nutt.), 

Menispermackae : Canada moonseed {Menispermtm canadense L.). 

Berberidaceae : “ Blue cohosh ” {Cauhpliyllum thalictroides {If.) Mich); 
IMay apple {Podophyllum peltaium D.). 

Papaveraceae: ” Bloodroot {Sanguinaria canadensis I/,); Cdandine {Che- 
lidonium mafus I/.). 

I/EcrjCNOSAE: Lupins {Lupinus spp.); Locoweed {Oxytropis Lamberti 
Pursh). 

Eophorbiaceae : ” Sun spurge ” {Euphorbia hdioscopia If. = Tithyma- 
lus helioscopia (L.) Iffifl); Cypress spurge {Euphorbia cyparissias L. 
== TUhymediiS cyparissias (L.) Hill). 

AkACARB iACEAE: Poisou ivy {Rhus Toxicodendron If. = Toxicodendron 
Toxicoden^on (L.) Brit); Poison sumae {Rhtts Vernix L. = Toxi- 
codendrop Vernix (L.) Kuntze. 

Thvmbieaceae ; Wicopy. (Dirca palustris If.) Mezereon {Daphne Me- 
zereum L-)- 

Umbeeuperae ; Poison hemlock {Conitim tnaculaUtm ); Water hemlock 
{Cicuta macuJata L.); Bulbous water hemlock (C bidbifera L) ; Water 
parsnip {Sium cicutaefoKum Sdurank). 

[«] 
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EricaciSA]® " Mountaitt laurel *' {Kalmia latifolia E.) Sheep laurd [KaU 
mia angustifolia E.). 

Apocynaceae ; Spreading dogbane {Apocynum androsaemifolium E.); 

Black Indian hemp (A. cannahinum I/.). 

Asci^bpiadaceae “ Butterfly weed ** {Ascl&pius tuherosa E.) I Swamp milk¬ 
weed (A incarnata E.) ; Common milkweed (A. syriaca E.) ; Showy 
milkweed {A. speciosa); Oval leafed milkweed {A, ovalifolia), 
SoiANACEAE “ Bittersweet" (SolanumDukamaralt); Three flowered nights¬ 
hade ( 5 . Triflorum Nutt.); Common nightshade; (S. nigrum) E.); 
Bladr henbane {Hyosycamus niger E.); Thom apple {Datura Stra¬ 
monium E.); Purple thorn apple {Datura TaUda E.) D. Metel EO- 
EobeI/IACEAE “ Indian tobacco {Lobelia inflata E.); Great lobelia (L. sy- 
phiUtica E.); Cardinal flower {L. cardifialis E.). 

COMPOSITAE While snakeroot ” t^u/patorium ageratoides E. = E, urti- 
caefolium Reich.; Sneezewort {Helenium autumnale E.) ; Ragwort 
{Senecio Jacobaea E.). 

68 - The ^'Whoiled Milkweed,, (AscJepias ^alioides), a Plant Poisonous to 

Idvestoek. — Marsh, C. D., ia. U S. Depatiment of AgricuUttre, Department Citcular 
loi, pp. 2, I fig. Washington, B. C., 3MCay, 1920. 

The whorled milkweed grows abundantly in some sections of south¬ 
western Colorado, southern Utah, and the florthem counties of Arizona 
and New Mexico. It is from i to 3 feet in height and is not found above an 
altitude of 7500 feet. It is one of the most poisonous of the plants in¬ 
juring livestock. As small a quantity as 2 % <>2: of the green plant may 
kill a sheep, and 2 % lb., may Kll a 2-year-old steer. Horses are not likely 
to eat it, but if liiey do they are as easily poisoned as sheep. Many 
animals have been killed by eating hay containing the dry plant. No 
remedy has been found. The plant is exceedingly difficult to eradicate, 
but, by cutting it down before the seeds are formed, much can be accom- 
plished in pastures and along trails. 

69 - Studies on Dourine (i)« — Forbcad, R J. (PalhologiGal Division, Bureau of Animal 
InOubtiy, TT. S. Department of Agriculture), in the Journal of A^uUural Research, 
Vol. XVIII, No.. 3, pp. 145-154* Washington, November, 1, 1919. — H. Sbrgent, E., 
Donatidh, a. and E’HAritidr, A. (Pasteur Institute of Algeria), Des ^talons gu&ris di- 
miquement de dourine peuvent rester des portents sains de gennes pathog^nes, in the 
BuUeiin de la SoctiU de Patholo^te exotiques, Vol. XIII, No. 7, pp. 515-518. Paris, 
July 7, 1920. — III Sergent, E., Donatidn A. andD’HfeRiriER, A., Du diagnostic expe¬ 
rimental de la dourine, IJnd., pp. 518-520. — IV. Clerici, A., Malattieinfettivedd ca- 
valli, nuovi metodi di ctua, in the Indusirte Italiane Illustrate (I. I. I} Section D. Agii- 
Goltuia, Alimentazione e Industrie agiarie. No. 10, p. 14. Milan, October, 1920. 

I. — The most ensential factor in the suppression of dourine is a 
correct diagnosis. Ror this reason, the Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has devoted much attention these last 
5 years, to perfecting the technique of the complement fixation test as 
applied to this disease. 


(i) See R, Jan. 1916, No. 72. {Ed,) 
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Itt the literataie dealing with douiine, th“ clinical phase (etiology, 
symptoms, treatment) have received far more attention than the patho¬ 
logical phase, namd.y, the alterations this disease produces in the tissues 
of the animal. As little has been done in the United States to determine 
whether the microscopic changes described by European investigators 
are identical with those observed in horses in north America that ate 
attacked by dourine, the author has undertaken the study of this question, 
and has obtained the results given below. 

Microscopic examination of the brain reveals no appreciable changes 
in the nerve cells, supporting tissue, or blood vessds; the existence of le¬ 
sions cannot be demonstrated, even by aid of the most ddicate staining 
methods, in any part of the cervical, anterior, or doisal portions of the 
spinal method. In the posterior dorsal part, the lesions were very- ^ght 
but gradually increased in severity in the lumbar region becoming very 
accentuated in the region of the sacrum. 

In all the phases of the disease d^eneration of the sensory ganglia was 
pre ent, to an extent that varied from the initial chromatoly^s stage, 
which was scarcely revealed by NissKr,'s method, to the advanced dege¬ 
neration and disintegration present at the plasmotysis stage. The cells 
of the motor ganglia and those of Ci,ajeik's column showed such slight alte¬ 
ration" that it was difficult to observe, chromatolysis The nerve celles of 
the spinal ganglia showed different degrees of chromatol} sis. The most 
noticeable changes were those taking place in the sensory nen^es of the 
sacral region where the disint^ation of the chromatophyll granules was 
followed by atrophy and sclerosis, and inv’ariably accompanied by a peri¬ 
pheral di^lacement of the nuclei This was not observed in the nerve celle 
of the spinal chord. 

The degeneration of the mydin in the medullary fibres was as accen¬ 
tuated as the degeneration of the nerve-cells. The black glome ulae of 
degenerated mydin stained with osmic add, according to Makchi's method, 
were characteristic of the endoneural and extraneuml fibres of the grey 
matter of the dorsal processes and the roots of the dorsal nerve, as well 
as of the funtculus ciineaius (BrsDACH's column) and the funicuhis gra- 
cihs (Goia^s column) in the white matter of the spinal marrow. The 
conges were confined to the lumbar and sacral regions; the degenera¬ 
tion was still more marked in the sdatic nerve. It may therefore be 
conduded that the origin of the disturbance i-* rather peripheral tlian 
central. 

K- — In 3 stallions that were dinicallv’ cured of the disease, perfectly 
fit for service, ^d with blood which was no longer infectious, even if 
several litres w’ere examined, the authors observed the sudden re-appea¬ 
rance of the ^'panosomes in the peripheral blood, after 14 months, 2 
years, and 3 months, res|)ectively'. 

A stallion effected by douiine may thus remain a source of infection, 
even when to all appearance it is perfectly cured. Hence, all stallions 
that have had douiine diould be exduded from the stud, and ought to 
be killed or castrated, according to their condition, 

[M] 
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III. — i) The pathogenetic agent of dourine [Trypanosoma equi- 
perditm) occurs sometimes in such small numbers in the general circula¬ 
tory system of horses with all the symptoms of a severe attack of the 
disease, L e„ the typical “ plagues ”, etc., that the inoculation of animals 
susceptible to the malady, even if or Veo oi the whole total blood-volume 
of the horse is injected at the same time, has, no efEect. 

(2) Thus, only positive results of inoculation are of any use in the 
diagnosis of dourine or in estimating the results of treatment. 

IV. — Dourine is one of the most interesting of the infection diseases 
of the horse to which veterinary science has of recent years been obliged to 
devote special attention. Though for nearly 80 years it had not been seen 
in Italy, dourine reappeared in 1919, and owing to the difficulty inexpert 
veterinaries find in diagnosing the disease, it became very widespread 
in North and Central Italy and in Sicily \^en it was first reported from 
Crema, during the covering season. Prof. Stazzi had discovered 60 cases 
among the stallions and over i 000 among the brood-mares. As soon 
as the epidemic was recognised and rigorous measures adopted for stamp¬ 
ing it out, the disease became of much less frequent occurrence, and during 
the covering season of 1920, at Crema itself, Prof. Stazzi onl^” reported 
a single case among the stallions and 9 cases among the mares. 

Dourine has long been known in Europe, owing to its frequent appearance 
during the last few centuries in France and the Western States of Germany, 
where it was introduced by Arab stallions from Africa. The name, it 
bears was given to it by the Arabs. It has, however, been stated that the 
disease, which has recently broken out in Italy, is not absolutdy identical 
with the African dourine, but is another form of the malady which is 
wide-spread in Russia, Hungary, Croatia, East Prussia, Rumania, and Bul¬ 
garia. In order to distinguish it from the other type, it can be called the 
“ malignant coition disease ” of East and North Europe 

This identification rests upon the identity of the pathogenetic agent, 
on the symptoms, especially upon the course of the malady, and finally 
upon the epidermiological symptoms, for it has been observed that this 
time also, as in the case of the outbreak of 1838-1840, the disease entered 
Italy across the Eastern frontiers The same form has also been predo¬ 
minant since 1886 in North America (United States and Canada). 

This malignant coition disease is verj- contagious, and is transmitted, 
as its name implies, at the time of service. For this reason, as wjdl as 
on account of the resemblance of some its symptoms to those of sjp>hilis, 
it stiU goes by the name of ” horse syphilis ”. The pathogenetic agent 
is Trypanosoma equiperdum. 

The symptoms of the disease are very variable, and its course often 
shows great differences from one case to another, although as a rule it 
is less rapid and fatal than the similar disease whidi oiiginatSd in Africa. 
Thus in outbreaks of the E. European form, the mortality is never so high 
(80 "o) much more success has been obtained with prophylactic and 
systematic treatment than in the case of the African type. 
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During the course of the disease, 3 phases are generall3’ to be dis¬ 
tinguished. 

1st fhase ; initial symptoms. — These usually take the form of a swell¬ 
ing of th external genitalia, accompanied bj” ulceration. There are never 
many ulcers, and often only one. In many cases, these symptoms are 
not verj’ noticeable, hence the first phases of the disease frequently' escape 
observation. 

2nd phase, or that of the plagues. — At this stage, the trypanosomes 
have already penetrated into the blood; if some of them remain in the 
smalle t vessels in the skin, inflammation sets up and shows itself in the 
formation of plagues of the most varied form: rings, half-circles,bands, 
pads. These plagues constitute one of the most typical symptoms of 
the disease. 

3rd phase or that of nervous troubles. — These disturbances are caused 
when the trypanosomes are located in the trunks of the nerves and in spe¬ 
cial regions of the nervous system. They differ according to whether 
the ner^-e alone or the nerve centre is attacked; thus disturbances are 
observed such as itching, sharp pains in the back legs, as wdl as malnu¬ 
trition of the tissues (herpetic eruptions, occurring along the croup or 
the intercostal spaces); intermittent sw^ng of the abdomen or flanks ; 
difdculties of movement. 

Among the last-mentioned troubles, some are so charallfcteristic as at 
once to reveal the nature of the malady. Thus, when the nerve trunks 
which innervate the limb muscles are attacked, the lower segment of the 
limb tends to fall; hence, the animal, to avoid stumbling at every step ; 
raises this part of the leg much higher than normally*, so that it seems to 
^de first on one 1 ^ and then on the other. When, however, the nerve 
trunk supplying branches to some of the respiratory organs is affected, 
rapid paralysis of respiration may ensue, and then the animal, after draw¬ 
ing several irregular, rattling breaths, dies almost instantaneously\ 

As regards treatment, owing to the manner by whidi contagion is 
effected, control mesasures are easily applied. Strictly speaking, all that 
is necessary is the scrupulous observance of the rules of hygiene and of 
cleanliness already laid dowri by veterinary science for the purpose of com¬ 
bating the infectious diseases of animals. In other words, no animal 
whether male or female must be used for reproductive purposes, if it is 
suffering from this malady. By ligoroudy carrying out this sy'stem. 
Prof. Stazzi has succeeded in reducing the propagation of the disease to 
a minim u m in the district of Crema, where last year it had already as¬ 
sumed disquieting proportions. French veterinarians accustomed to 
control dourine which, as has already been said, is more malignant than 
the coition <!isease now present m Italy*, also employ individual prophy¬ 
lactic mea^pres at the moment of service in districts where the malady 
has been reported, aifd rub an antiseptic ointment upon the external 
genitalia of the brood-mares. This, however, entails some loss of time 
and considerable expense, and it has been found in Italy that the same end 
can be attained by simple supervision. 

m 
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When the disease has already broken out, good results have been ob¬ 
tained in many cases by the use of arsenical compounds, such as atoxyl 
and salvarsan, which have been employed against several other di^^eabe 
due to trypanosomes. The latter, which is made in Germany can be sub¬ 
stituted by an Italian product, jacol, which leaves nothing to be desired, 
either as a regards its mode of application or its effect. 

70 - Aphthous Fever In Indo-China \,I).—I. Setlijer, B. a. (Dh^ecteurdes Btablissements 
Messrs I,apioqtie et Cie., I^aos), I#a fiAvre aphteuse au l^aos, in the BuUeHn Scienhfiquc 
de VliisUm de Saigon, Year 11, No. 9, PP. 260-262. Saigon, September, 1920. — II. I,e 
lyOtJET, G-. M. (Dixecieor du Service Yelirinaiie, 2kx>techmque et des !l^pizootLes de Co- 
chinchine), I,a fi^vre aphteose, consid6iatioiis tedmiques. Ibii&m, pp, 257-160. 

I. — At the beginning of March, 1920, aphthous fever appeared in 
Laos (and in Siam) among the work-oxen. Few of these died, and the 
disease nearly always attacked over-tried animals, the breeding herds 
of the peasants remaining almost immune. The buffaloes were the first 
to contract the fever. 

The natives have no empiric remedy for the disease, as it seldom 
occurs in Laos, its last appearance there dating back to 1899 or 1900. 
The symptoms were little defined, and many animals recovered without 
their owners troubling about the matter or separating them at night 
from the healthy individuals. Naturally, the disease soon spread to the 
breeding herds, and then the author was able to follow its course fairly 
accurately. He gives some data as to the course of the disease and ad¬ 
vice regarding the treatment of infected animals and the precautions to 
be taken to prevent the spread of the fever. 

II. — On reading the preceding article the author was induced to 
collect some technical data referring to aphthic fever in general. 

This question is of paramount importance to Indo-Chhia, asthedis 
ease is now rife in Annam, Cambodia, Cochin-China, Laos, and Siam, 
and perhaps in other regions that have relations with the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula. 

According to the author, the spread and virulence of the disease in 
Indo-China are restrained by the combined action of the light, the solar 
heat, and the extreme dryness of the air, which is a very strong action in 
this tropical country and quickly renders innocuous the aphthic virus, 
as, in spite of its subtlety and easy diffusibility, it is quiddy destroyed. 

The author mentions useful data r^arding the disease, questions of 
immunisation, relapse, aphthisation, etc. 

71 - Inoeulating Cattle against Tabereulosis. — calmeiie, a. and ou&Rzsr, c., in the 
AwnaUs de VlnstiUt Pasteur, Vol. XXXIV, No. 9, pp. 553-56o i fig. Paris, September 
1920. 

The experiments carried out by the authors from 1912-1^15 revealed 
the following facts■* 

(i) By means of successive series of cultures of the bacillus of bo¬ 
vine tuberculosis, a race of non-tuberculigenous baciUi can be obtained 

(1) See R. Sept., 1930, No. 882. {Ed.) 
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that are perfecth’ tolerated by cattle and other animals susceptible to 
the virus of tub^culosis. 

(2) This non-\drulent race behaves as a true vaccine, in that, when 
injected in the right amount into the veins of cattle, it makes these animals 
immune, not only against experimental test inoculation, but also against 
infection due to living in close quarters in a contaminated shed. 

(3) This immunity, which presumably depends upon the presence 
of the non-virulent bacilli in the organism, only lasts 18 months after 
vaccination, but it can be conferred again by annual vaccination, a pro¬ 
cess which in itself is quite harmless. 

72 - Species ot Cattle Piroplasma and Iheii Gairieis. — brumpt, e. (Eaboiatoixe dc 
Parasitologle de la Faculty de M<6dicine de Palis), in the BuUeHn de la SociiU de PaiholO" 
siie cxolique, Vol. Xm, No. 6, pp. 416-460. Palis, June 9, 1920- 

The author gives a detailed account of the micro-organisms producing 
cattle piroplasmosis, namdl^^ 7 species of Piroplasma and 2 species of 
Anaplasma, and he describes the morphological and biological characters 
that distinguish them. 

The species studied are 

Piroplastna hovis, transmitted by Ixodes ricinus (Haemaphysalis 
punctata), is probably an accidental parasite of this species. 

P. argeniinum, transmitted by Margaropus australis. P. bigemi- 
num transmitted by M. anmdatus and kindred forms: Jl/. australis in 
Australia, M. decoloratus in S. Africa, and M. calcaratus in N. Africa; 
it has al^ been transmitted experimentally by appcndicu- 

latus and Haemaphysalis punctata. 

Theileria parva is usually transmitted by RJiipicephalus appendicu- 
latus {= R. nitens) which changes its host 3 times. R. evertsi, R. capen- 
sis, and R. simits can also transmit this organism. Some writers consider 
Hyalomma aegvpfium also as a carrier. In Macedonia, Trans-Caucasia, 
and Tunisia, Rhipicephalits bursa and R. sanguineus are also probably 
carriers of Theileria parva. 

Theileria mutaiis is transmitted by Rhipicephalus simus, R, everiis 
and, occasionallv', by R. appendiculaius. It ^so be spread by Hyalomma 
acgyptium, while Rhipicephalus bursa and R. sanguineus are other suspected 
and probable hosts. 

Anaplasma marginale can be transmitted hy Margaropus decohratus 
and bv" Rhipicephalus simus. Anaplasma centrale is transmitted by Mar¬ 
garopus decoloratus. The carrier of Anaplasma arge^Uimtm, which is 
morphologically identical with A. marginah, and is b^eved to have been 
introduced iijto South America by cattle imported from Spain, has not 
yet been determined, but is probably a species of Amhlyomma. 

It has Jiitherto not been possible to decide the pathogenic function of 
Piroplasma hitdsonius lovis in British Columbia, but it is probably trans¬ 
mitted by Dermacentor vemistus. 

The cattle of Algeria and Tunis are often attacked by different dis¬ 
eases having in common the S3miptoms of more or less pronounced jaun- 
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dice, serious anaemia, and often high fever, sometimes of a hemoglobi- 
nuric type. These affections are all known by the Arabs under the names 
of " Soufir ", Bon-Soufir “ or “ Soufbr-ghrabi ”, and are called jaundice 
by the colonists. It is probable that these forms of jaundice are the 
same as the ” gall-sickness ” of South Africa. These diseases are some 
of the most serious hindrances to stock-rearing in North Africa. In Al¬ 
geria and Tunisia, they are found chiefly on low, damp ground, and seem 
to occur but rarely on the high plateaux. 

According to the author, the name jaundice is given to different dis¬ 
eases, and in particular to: 

(1) A form of piroplasmosis due to Piroplasma ligemmum, trans¬ 
mitted by Margaropus cakaratus. 

(2) Affections produced by Theileria mutans. 

(3) A form of anaplasmosis produced by AnaPlasma marginale, 

(4) A disease of which the etiology is so far unknown, but which 
goes by the name of bilious hemoglobinuric cattle fever. 

73 - The Or^in of Laetose and Laetosuria in Cows (i). -r Campus, a. (College of ve- 
terinaiy Medicine at Xurinl, in Uie Nuovo Ercolani, Year XXV, No. 12, pp. 151.-157. 
Turin, June 30, 1920 ; Nos. 13-14, pp. 161-170 bibliography of 48 publications. July 
15-3I1 1920. 

After having set forth all the different theories as to the origin of lac¬ 
tose, the author suggests 2 possibilities(i) That one molecule of glu¬ 
cose is transformed into galactose, and that by the subsequent union of 
this with a glucose molecule, lactose is formed; (2) that lactose is the 
result of the union of two glucose molecules, with the formation of a di¬ 
saccharide, which is afterwards changed into lactose by means of a stereo¬ 
chemical modification. 

Seeing how few experiments have so far been made in this connec¬ 
tion, it is impossible to say which hypothesis is correct. It is certain, 
however, that lactose is derived from the glucose contained in the blood, 
and that glucose is transformed into lactose in the mammary gland. 

Studies of laetosuria in animals are few in number, there being only 
those of I^EBLANC and Porcher. 

In the urine of pregnant domestic animals, the presence cf lactose has 
often been observed some days before delivery. The author has found it 
16 days before calving, in the case of one cow, and 14, 9, or onh" 2 or 3 
days before in that of others. Although the elimination of lactose usually 
continues, it is frequently intermittent. In a well-fed Piedmontese cow', 
producing 15 litres of milk a day, lactose appeared in the urine on the 
i6th day previous to calving, disappearing on the 15th, and reappearing 
on the loth day, only to disappear once more, and to return 3 days before 
calving. • 

As regards the amount of lactose. eliminated during the period pre¬ 
ceding delivery, this has been found to vary in different animals. Ac- 


(i) See R., Jan., 1919, No. 79- {Ed) 
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cording to Porcher, it seems that, in some cows, the lactose increases 
every day, attaining its maximum on the day of calving. Other observers 
maintain that the amount varies ever>" day and sometimes very consi¬ 
derably. 

The results obtained from the examination of the urine of a Valdo- 
stana cow, 7 years old, which in the full lactation period yielded 20 Utre*' 
of milk a day, are as follows 


S days before calving traces of lactose were found in too cc. of urine 


tbe day of calving 


0.830 gm. 
0.955 
0.670 » 

0.475 » 
0.545 »» 

0.504 » 
0*545 » 
0.950 ) 


It should be noted^that the amont of lactose eliminated every day 
show's slight oscillations. 

During the period subsequent to calving, the lactosuria lasts onlj’’ a 
short time. Lebeanc and PorchER found it tmtil the 6th day, and it 
seems to be connected with the amount of lactose eliminated before cal\dng. 

The lactose content of the urine also varies during 24 hours; thus, 
in the case of the same cow, in the morning, there were 0.445 100 cc 

of urine, whereas in the afternoon, there were only 0.300 gm. These 
experiments confirm the truth of another statement, namely, that if milk¬ 
ing or suckling is suspended, the lactose either reappears, or the amount 
evacuated the preceding da}- is increased. This led the author to con¬ 
clude that the amount of lactose eliminated in the urine is in direct pro¬ 
portion to the quantity of milk yielded by the cow. 

As regards any relation between the amount of lactose present in the 
urine before calving, and the subsequent milk production, as demonstrated 
by the two following Tables, giving the amount of lactose in 100 cub. m., 
of urine from two cows of the same breed and yielding respectively 14 
and 20 litres of milk a day during the period of the greatest milk produc¬ 
tion, the author does not consider himself justified in drawing any prac¬ 
tical conclusions. 


Cow yielding 14 litres of milk. 


Ttb day .before calving. 0.395 gm . 

olb » ■ » . 0.449 « 

5 tli ^ M » . 0,493 » 

4 tli » * * .. . . 0.533 > 

3rd > . 0.476 » 

2nd » j i> . 0.5.15 

>• i » . 0.532 V 

day of calving. 0.740 >• 

[T*] 
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Cow yielding 20 litres of milk. 


7 th da\ befjre calving 

0 S3U 

uth ' ) 

0955 

1 th 

0 670 

-+th » 1 

0 ..7 

•jrd 

0 S45 

2nd 

0 104 

2 St 

0 515 

diy of calving . 

0953 


74 - Inoeulation with Serum, as a Prophylactic against Swine Fever, fi) — gargi\ 
D , (General Inspector of Hygiene and Veterinary Sanitauon}, in the Bokttn a 
A^nc tVura tecnica y economica. Year XII, Xo 138, pp 418-420 IVladnd, Tune 30, 1^20 

Experiments carried out with a view to determining whether inocu¬ 
lation with serum renders animals immune to swii.e-fever. 

An attempt was made to obtain a more active serum hy substitutmg 
intraperitoneal injection for subcutaneous injection, and by replacing 
Iberian pigs, which are excessively susceptible, by Celtic swine, which are 
ver3’^ resistant to the action of the virus. 

First, 69 pigs were injected with 20 cc ; 10 days later, the animals 
were injected with cc, of virus, a third similar injection being made 
after 10 days. Eight days subsequent to this last injection, the 69 pigs 
vveie removed to infected places and divided into 5 lots, the first contain¬ 
ing 10 animals, the second 20, the third 6, the fourth 8 and the fifth 25 
Lots 2, 3 and 5 were inoculated with the serum in July, 1919, when 3 months 
old, and until they reached the age of one year, showed no abnormal 
symptoms Eot 4 was inoculated when the animals were 8 months old, 
and till they attained 17 months, they manifested no sign of disease. All 
the pigs had received an injection of 20 cc., of serum, o 25 cc,, of virus 
being injected the first time and another 0.25 cc. the second time. 

Sucking-pigs were also inoculated with serum to see how far they 
could be rendered immune. Experiments were made upon 1309 of these 
animals divided into 5 lots, containing respectively 100, 200, 207, 213 
and 319 head. AH were treated with 20 cc. of serum and received 2 injec¬ 
tions of virus, the first of 0.25 cc., and the second of 0.5 cc. 

At the time of inoculation with serum, JL,ot i was composed of pigs 
40 da3^s old. Nine of them (9 %) died as a result of the treatment, whereas 
the deaths among the 50 control animals were only 30 Eots 3, 4 
and 5, which were made up of pigs 15 da^'s old, showed no abnormal symp¬ 
toms after 3 or even 4 months. 

In conclusion, inoculation with serum is to be recommended for large 
animals when the fever has made its appearance, for the immunity gained 
is passive and of short duration. 

Inoculation with the serum'is the method of ammunisatsan that has 
given the best results in the experiments carried out by the Stock-Breed¬ 
ing Association. 

(i) Seei? April 1912, No 675; R Oct 1914, No 920 ;J2 Jan. 1915, No. 67; 12. Sept., 
1015, No 934; 12 Nov. 1915, No 1176; R Nov. 1918, No 1037; R. Jttnei9i9» No. 749 

[TM4] 
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75 - Skimmed Milk as a Supplement to Maize in Feeding.— ckborne, t b , Eataytiite, 
B , and Wakeman A J , in The Jtnun'^l or Biologic d ChcmiHlrv, Vol. XEIV, No. i, pp. i-1, 
Figs 1. Baltimore, D , October, iy::o. 

Good results had previusly been obtained with the mixture of maize 
meal and skimmed mifis in the promotion of rapid growth of young animals 
as well as poultry. The high cost of these food products and the necessity 
of their use in the most efficient proportions led to the experiments de¬ 
scribed in this paper 

I. — Four albino rats were fed on a mixture of 91.5 % yellow maize 
meal and 8.5 % of “ Krystalak ” a preparation of dried skimmed milk 
containing 35 % protein and 2 % fat. The authors support the state¬ 
ment made by the former investigators BL\rt and Steenbock, that a 
highly efficient protein mixture is not obtained until the proportion of 
liquid milk to maize meal reaches i:i; in this proportion the milk nitrogen 
constitutes approxmiatel5^ 30 % of the total nitrogen ot the ration. Ac¬ 
cording to oliier information 88 yellow maize meal supplies enough of 
the fat soluble vitamine for nonnal growth and reproduction of albino 
rats when a salt mixture containing sodium chloride, calcium lactate and 
ferric citrate is also added, and the maize proteins supplemented with casein. 
The authors therefore consider their own mixture to be adequate in respect 
to this food accessory, but it was found that the salts supplied hy the 
milk were not sufficient to supplement adequately the recognised mineral 
defioMLcies in maize, and it was necessan." to add a standard salt mixture 
before normal growth was made (2), Results indicated that the mixture 
of ^-dlow maize meal, ^'mmed milk solids and salts may be slightly defi¬ 
cient in fat soluble protein. The deficiency’ in mineral matter may how- 
ev’er be compensated for by the addition of green fodder to the diet or by 
the addition of about i lb., each of calcium carbonate and sodium chloride 
per 100 lb., of maize meal. 

-6 - The Mechanical Power Required for Crushing Oil-Cakes as a Factor in their Se¬ 
lection. — Ringelmann, in Comptes rendus de VAcadimte Ai^ricuUufe de France^ 
Vdl. VI, No. 38, pp, 704-707, Paris, October 6, 1920. 

In valuing feeding cakes, their food value represented by the protein 
content, is the chief factor taken into account. As, however, it is most 
profitable for the agriculturalist to purchase his cakes whole, the cost of 
crushing must also be considered, and this varies in the ration of 1:5, ac¬ 
cording to the hardness of the cakes. 

The accompanying Table summarises the results of the experiments 
carried out with a good type of hand cake-cni^er, with a single pair of 
cylinders, 10 kg., of each cake being used. 

According to these experiments, the author thinks the following 
classificatiofi may be made:— 


(1) See R, June, ii)3o, No. 610. 

v3) See R, October, 1919, No 1175. {Ed) 
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Cake 

Country of origin 

Density 

Protein 

:Medianical 
power used 
in crushing 



1 


I kg. of cak e 


1 

1 

1 

Per cent. 

Kg.-metres 

Eocal colza .. 

1 France .... 

1 , 

1.20 

34-68 

85.3 

Cotton (irit production ). 

' Egypt. 

1.19 

25.00 

88.2 

Eocal flax. 

France .... 

r.23 

31.18 

91.9 

Sesame. 

?. 

1.13 , 

41.67 

94*2 

Red copra. 

Singapore . . . 

0.93 ' 

24.50 

96.5 

Coconut .. 

Ceylon .... 

0.91 

20.55 

119.2 

Decorticated peanut. 

' Bombay. . , . 

1 1.28 , 

47.71 

138.9 

Cotton (2ud production) . 

. 

1.31. 

25.00 

158.2 

Niger. 

Africa .... 

' 1-27 

38.75 

3448 

White poppy.. . . , 

BmyrnsL .... 

1.21 

37.75 

419.1 


Soft cakes: — local colza, Egyptian cotton (ist production), local 
jBax, sesame, red copra, and coconut. 

Hard-cakes: — decorticated groundnut and Egyptian cotton (2nd 
production). 

Very hard cakes: — Niger and white poppy. 

This classification as regards the cakes tested, may undoubtedly vary 
according to the oil-factories. 

In short, the protein content is not a sufficient guide to the selection of 
a cake and the cost of crushing it must also be taken into consideration, 
that is to say, the mechanical energy requited by the operation. An idea 
of this can be obtained in comparative experiments with cakes, if the same 
machine set to the same rate is used by counting the number of revolutions 
required to crush a certain weight of cakes, and by examining the volmne 
and weight of the pieces falling through the sieve, for the production of 
flour or meal must be avoided as far as possible. 

77 ~ A Biochemical Study of Copra Meal. — Santos y Alvarez, F. O. (laboratory of 
Agriculture, tiniveisity of the Philippines), in Phillippine Journal of Science, Vol. XVT, 
No. 2, pp. 1S1-189, bibliography of 22 works. Hauila, February, 1020. 

A sample of coprah meal from Manila was ground fine, and on analysis 
diowed the following composition: 

Per cent 


JCoistuie. II.? 

Oil. 12.2 

Crude proteii.. . 20.1 

Ash. 5.5 

Crude fibre.. i 3.3 

Carbohydrates. 37.o 


A comparison of nitrogen distribution in the Eot water insoluble por¬ 
tion of copra meal with cottonseed meal ^owed that the latter was richer 
per cent: — in amides 15.37 ; in cystine 5.93; poorer in arginine, lysiae and 
non-amino, and nearly identical as regards hmnin (—.67 %) and mono- 
amino (0.86 %). 
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The alkali-soluble protein is the most abundant in copra meal; 
47*55 is the total protein nitrogen soluble in hot water. 

This percentage appears to be somewhat low when compared with 
that obtained b^’ Osborne and C^mpbeil who were able to dissolve a to¬ 
tal of 96.6 of protein nitrogen found in lupin seeds. 

Copra meal forms an excdlent supplementarj’ concentrated feed 
fed with green leaves. 

78 - Use of Opuntia spp. as Forage. — See No. 59 of this Review. 

75^ - Hybrid between Equus asinus and£. Ki&ag. — pocock, r. j., in The rieu, 
Vol. CXXXVI, No. 3542, pp. 703. fig. I. Eondon, Nov. 13, 1920. 

The Zoological Society in lyondon jKJssessed a fine stallion wdld ass 
from Somaliland, the only country apparentlj* where the African ass 
{Equus asinus) still survi\'es as a wild animal. THs differs from the domes¬ 
ticated type in one or two points of secondary importance, notably in the 
sharp definition of the leg stripes; the obliteration or evanescence of the 
shoulder and spinal stripes, and the big patch of dark colour on the base 
behind the ear. 

With a view to improving the strain of domestic asses, a number of 
foals were bred from a cross between the Somaliland stallion and a Cas- 
tillian specimen. Amongst the cross breds thus obtained was a fine fe¬ 
male whidi stands about 12 hands, but, except for her large size and almost 
total suppression of the ^inal and shoulder stripes, scarcely differs at all 
from a wdd-bred English donkey. Being the progeny of two races, the 
Somaliland and the Tibetan wild as« or Kiang (E. Kiang), she gave birth 
to a foal of quite a distinct spedes. In body colour it is reddish brown 
like the sire but in other respects it favours the dam, showing no trace of 
the sharply defined white on the throat and l^s characteristic of the Kiang, 
the legs being dark grey with a few indistinct stripes. There is about 
the same amount of white on the bdly as in the dam,' and the shoulder and 
spinal stripes are faint; hoofs narrow, ears long. Hitherto all true hybrid 
Equidae have proved sterile, but it will be interesting to discover if that 
rule applies to the hybrid in question. 

bo - Intensive Production of Baby Beef in France. — EAPiAijn (Dbcrambius, reporter) 
in Comptes rendus de VAcadinue dAgriculture de France, Vol. VI, No 33, pp. 795-708, 
and 802-808. Paris, November 10, 1920. 

]VI. Dechazhbre laid before the Academie a paper by M. Lapeaud 
dealing with the intensive production in France of the so-called “ Babv 
Beef. ” 

For some time, a movement has been noticeable in the Press in favour 
of the intend production of baby beef according to the North American 
method, which would seem to have originated in that country. For- 
over 30 years, France has regularly and systematically raised remarkable 
baby beef cattle. Since 1882 M. Eapeaud (pere) has b^n a large producer 
of these animals. 
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The Limousin breed has become famous as furnishing baby beef cattle, 
and the Charolais race is in no wa^’ behind M. G. Cormouls-Houles, aftei 
trying animals of different breeds, such as the Angle, Tam, Aubrac, Salers, 
Garonnais, and Gascon breeds chose the Charolais and Limousin breeds, 
as being distinguished for their early maturity and large net judd of meat. 

Yearling Charolais bulls or heifers have been mentioned (whidihave 
been fattened the folloydng winter, and sold at high prices in the spring! 
as weighing on an average from 500 to 600 kg. The district of Neveis sends 
to Lyons, young pasture-fed bulls, and heifers, of which the smallest and 
j-oungest weigh between 500 and 700 kg., when 2 years old. Those that 
weigh most are despatched to Paris. Young Limousin cattle sold to the 
butcher and heifers or bulls, 8 to 16 months old, have a gross weight of from 
250 to 450 kg.; the bulls are perhaps a little heavier, but the meat of the 
heifers is the finer. HeiEers and oxen of 16 to 24 months and over weigh 
between 400 and 650 kg. 

At Faillades (Tam), M. G. Cormouis-Houies kept every 3'ear in 
his sheds, some 500 Limousin heifers which, when bought at the age of 12 
months, weighed on an average 340 kg. He kept them 8 months, and 
sold them to butchers iu L3"on, their average weight then being 5(^0 kg., 
so that they had gained 915 g.r. per day. 

!M. DECHA^kiBRE, during his visit to Faillades, estimated as an average 
of 3181) gm., the daily gain of young heifers weighing on an average 400 kg,, 
and fed the following rations. 

Siloed forage . . . . 2 '> to 25 kg. 

Bran. . . i kg 

Cake . ... I kg 

Comparative feeding experiments were made at Faillades in November, 
1S95, with 24 Limousin heifers of the average weight of 400 kg. The 
results are set forth in the following Table. 

Feeding experiments with Limousin Heifers, 


1 

1 

ill lots 

1 

1 

Ration consis^in^ of: 

Total dry 

matter 

in ration 

kg. 

Nutritive 

ration 

Averaae 
i jcrease in 
live-a eight 
per he^, 
per da\ 

ig. 

1 

ipt 4:4 animalsi 
weigLing i 600 ^ 

kg r 

22 kg. siloed forage ) 

9 9 boiled potatoes [ 10.610 

I » Egyptian cotton cake ) 

1 

z : 6 

1 

1.000 

Lot 5:4 ammais( 
weighing i 600^ 
kg. 1 

6 kg. siloed forage 

6 9 dry hay | 

6 » boiled potatoes ^ 

1 Egyptian cotton cake 

1 

; 10.250 

) ' 


1.050 

Ifit 2 : 1 animalsf 
weighing 1 600] 
kg. ( 

x6 kg. siloed forage j 

16 9 bc^ed potatoes f 10.300 

I 9 Egyptian cotton cake \ 

I = 5.6 

I.I50 


[80] 
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M. Laplaud (pere) has described to the Sodete d'alimentation ra- 
tionnelle du betail, the rations with which he had reared thousands of 
young stall-fed,cattle (dry hay, beets, Jerusalem artichokes, and cotton 
cake). Barley-meal, rye-flour, maize, groundnut cakes, maize gluten, 
etc., may also be given. At Dr. de Rotschiids stock-breeding centre at 
Vatdx-de-Cemay, groundnut cakes and different kinds of meal (barlej’-meal, 
bean-meal, etc.) are fed. This system, having long since diown its financial 
value, has become generalised, and whole arrondissements could be mention¬ 
ed where only fat cattle are raised for the Lyons, Saint Etienne, and 
southern markets. 

M, Laplalt:) condudes his note by saying that the best French breeds 
of beef cattle, which furnish very earh" animals, are the finest in the world, 
but the3" do not occupy the place they deserv'e. 

Si - Feeding Expeilment with Yearling Steers. — L Winter Bations and Their 
Influenee on Pasture Gains. —< II. Use of Silage and the Cost of Rations for 
Wintering. — Sheets, E. W. anU Tccewiixer, R. H. (Animal Husbandry Division), 
in the United 5 /a As Dcp'iriment ot Aaficultwe Builefin Ko. 870, pp. i 20, tables 12, 
Figs. 8. Washington, D. C., October 20, iqao. 

The report of part of a series of experiments that have been in progiess 
since 1914 carried on in co-operation between the Bureau of Animal Tiidus- 
tT3’ and the West Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station to studj' bee- 
production problems in the Appalachian Mountain region. The steers 
used in this work were of the grade Shorthorn, Hereford and Aberdeen- 
Angus breeding, and averaged from 650 to 675 lb., in weight at the begin¬ 
ning of the winter period and were one yea.T old the previous spring. From 
the analj'ses it was evident that the feeds used with the exception of cot¬ 
tonseed meal were somewhat below the average in qualit5^ 

I — The following Table gives a summary of gains and losses in weight 
per steer, winter and summer, and the composition and nutritive ratio of 
the rations fed each j^ear: (See Table page loi). 

The conclusions from these results are that: i) An average daily 
ration of 19.8 lb., of maize silage -j- 5 lb., mixed ha^" 4- 2.5 lb. wheat straw 
fed to moderately'good steers weighing 663 lb., (I/)t i) for 130 days during 
the winter should maintain them without loss in weight: — 2) An average 
daily' ration of 23.1 lb., of maize silage 4-4.9 lb., of wheat straw, 4-1 lb., of 
cottonseed meal fed to steers weighing 604 lb., (Lot 2) for 130 days during 
the winter diould maintain their wdight and allow an average gain of 62 
lb., per steer. — 3) An average daily ration of 11.91b., of mixed hay -H 
4.1 lb., of wheat straw fed to steers weighing 663 lb., (I^t 3) for 130 days 
during winter would not maintain their weight but would result in an ave¬ 
rage loss of weight of approximatdy 35,4 lb. The steers in Lot 2 receiv¬ 
ing a protejjfi concentrate in the ration did not lose weight as in Lots i and 
3. 5) The steers receiving maize sil^e as part of the ration made greater 
total gains for the year than those receiving rations of chy roughage alone; 
the latter which lost weight during the winter, and those fed on a main¬ 
tenance ration of which maize silage w'as only a part (Lot i), made greater 
gains during the first 2 months on grass than those steers which had made 

[8 •-HI] 
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considerable gain during the winter; 6) there was a very slight tendency 
for the steers fed on dry ro ghage alone (Lot 3) to make less gain during 
the last 2 months of pasture season than those which had received silage 
in the ration (lyots i and 2) during the preceding winter. 

II. —- A summary of the comparative cost of the different rations. 
The maize silage, wheat straw and cottonseed meal (fed to Lots 2) was the 
cheapest ration used and at the same tune the best, making the greatest 
increase (62 lb.) in weight of the steers. The authors estimate that the 
addition of maize silage to the ration for wintering 3'earling steers gave them 
an increased value of from S 1.19, to H 5.79 per head, depending upon 
the ration used. The feeding methods used in wintering yearling steers 
added from S 1.40 to S 2.85 per cent, to the spring value over the preced¬ 
ing autumn, again depending upon the ration used. 

bz - Field-Peas for Fattening Lambs. — Lonsdale, t. w. ( 3 k£anagei, ivtoumahaki 
Experimental Farm; m The Kexj Zealand Journtl of A^tculturc, Vol. ^XI, No. 3. 
pp. 140. Wellington September 20, 1920. 

On manj' old established holdings the raising of a profitable crop of 
rape has become somewhat precarions and it has been found necessary 
to substitute other fodder. The author therefore carried out a short 
preliminaiv’ trial of the fattening qualities of peas and rape respectively. 
Rape was sown on October 15, and on the same day an adjoining plot of 
etjual area was sown with Partridge peas, both plots receiving similar treat¬ 
ment with regard to preparation and manures. On February 3, a line of 
crossbred lambs by Southdown rams was divided up and after marking 
and weighing, equal numbers were placed on each plot These lambs had 
not received any artificial food previously and had been running on fresh 
pasture. 

The folio-wing shows the dates of weighing and average live weight 
per lamb: — 

Lot I (rape) Feb. 2, 3S.65 lb.; Feb. 15, 65.80 lb.; Feb. 22, 68.60 lb. 

Avqjfage gain per lamb, 9.41. lb. 

Lot 2 (peas); Feb. 2,56.35 lb.; Feb. 15, 60.40 lb.; Feb. 22, 69.30 lb. 

Average gain per lamb 12.68. lb. 

Gain in favour of peas, 3.27 lb. per head. 

The lambs on rape made most headway during -the first two weeks, 
but the gain in weight of the lambs on peas during the -third and final 
weeks was remarkable. 

Preparations are being made to conduct a similar test on more ex¬ 
tensive lines during the present season. 

- Ihe Goats of the Meditenanean Cloimtries. c., in VAgricoifura coh- 

male. Year XR’, Xo. 9, pp. 367-376, Florence, September 1930. 

In the^Mediterrari^n Basin, the following species of goat are still 
found in a wild state: — 

(i) The Bezoar, Pasang, or Grecian Ibex {Capra aegagms), A tall 
animal, with a robust bod^’, and sharp horns directed forwards, inhabit¬ 
ing the mountains* of the Grecian archipelago, Asia Minor, and Persia. 

£ 81 - 85 ] 



(2) The Alpine Ibex (Capra ihe^) with large horns chaiacterised 
by strong tranverse ridges on their anterior surface, living on the peaks 
of the Alps and Pyrenees. 

(3) C. caucasica with brown back and white abdomen, and large 
triangular horns. 

Three races of goats live in the Mediterranean countries (European, 
Asiatic, and African breeds); and ther are numerous varieties of each. 
The Swiss Alpine varieties, which a' e he best products of European goat¬ 
breeding, belong to the European race. 

The white Gessenay variety, orginally coming from the Upper Simmen- 
thal, has a white coat (snow-white or cream) and is usually hornless. Its 
height is 1.20 m , and its average weight 80 kg: these goats yield 4 to 6 
litres of milk daily. 

In the Viege Valley, and the Haut-Valais, there is another laige- 
horned. Variety characterised by its vari^ated coat, black from the head 
to the middle of the back, the rest being white. Its height is from 70 
to 80 cm., and its hair is thick and silky. 

The chamois-goatof the Alps is very widely 
distributed; it li\ es on the Alps of Suth Switzerland, where it is confused 
with the Val d*Aosta and Piedmontese goats, animals which it greatly 
resembles. Its hair is long and silky, of a light-brown colour and it has 
a longitudinal brown stripe nmning from the sinciput to the root of the 
tail. The male has an especially fine coat. The most striking chamc- 
teristics of this species are its great hardiness in cold places with poor 
pasturage, and the facility with which it adapts itself to all climates and all 
regions: these goats are, in fact, as suitable for stall-feeding as for Imng 
in the open. Their yield of meat and milk is good. 

The Lyonnese goats of Mont Bore belong to another 
Alpine variety-; they live in sheds on the farms, and their ridi, abundant 
milk greatly contributes to the flouridling cheese industry of these regions. 
They are about 60 cm., high. Their frame is well formed, and their coat 
is dirty grey or ydlowish. 

The Pyrenean goals should also be mentioned; they 
are excellent milkers, and are generally" kept in the plains of Beam, the 
Basses-Pyrences, Gers, and Dordogne. 

Spain possess 3 much prized varieties of goats, those of Murcia, Gre¬ 
nada, and la Manche, resjiectively The Murcia goat has a short, sorrd- 
coloured coat, sometimes with patches of white, chestnut, and black. 
Its average height is 70 cm., and it is ddicately and perfectly shaped. 
It is a good mifleer, but its milk is chiefly noted for its high fat content. 
The Murdan goat is a gentle, good mother, and always has from i to 2 
kids a season. It is also a very unexacting animal. 

This breed has been imported with much sucqess into Algeria, where 
it has been greatly improved, and has doubled its dafij- milk ^ield In 
France, crossing experiments have been made between tins Spanish race, 
and French and Swiss breeds, espedally with Gessenay' and Nubian goats. 
Hybrids wdth fixed characters and known as the Race of Sainte Gene- 
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vieve have been obtained. These must be regarded as improved Murcians, 
both on account of the large amount of fat present in their milk and the 
good flavour of their meat. Castrated he-goats yidd, when killed, about 
9 kg., net of fat (melted), which can be mixed with natural butter, owing 
to its excellent organoleptic qualities. 

In Dalmatia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Montenegro, Serbia, Greece, and 
Albania, the predominant variety of goats is one bdonging to the European 
Sanson breed, which differs distinctly from all other varieties. These 
goats are of a dolichomorphic type, and vary in height from 67 to 70 cm. 
Their Rinill is brachycephalic, the forehead is broad, concave, between 
the very prominent orbital arches the face is short, and the nostrils are 
depressed towards their inner surface. 

Livdy. light-chestnut coloured eye, lyre-shaped horns with transverse 
ridges which, however, sometimes form a ^iral with very wide volutes. 
Their frame is very strong and shapely. The udders are large, pendent, 
wdl formed, and pyriform although the points of attachment are rather 
large, the teats are r^ularly arranged, and a little inclined outwards. 
The hair is ver^' fine and silky. The coat is ashen-grey, but some goats 
have black, chestnut, \^ery white, and spotted coats This animal is a 
a good milker and its meat is excellent. The breed is very w 11 adapted 
to rugged, mountain land, its chief quality is extraordinarj^ Ihriftiness, 
but in spite of this, it has excdlent milk and meat producing qualities. 

This variety of goat is found throughout central and south Italj^; in 
the latter part of the country it is mixed with the Maltese breed. All the 
goats of north Italy bdong to Alpine varieties. 

In Turkey in Europe, on the West coast of Asia Minor, in Bulgaria, 
and Rumania, a variety of goats is kept that belongs to the Asiatic 
Saxson race. They are not tall, dolichocephalous, with rectilineal profile, 
and dlongated elliptical faces Their ears are long and pendent, horns 
are usually, absent, or replaced hy small appendages. The absence of 
beard under the chin is characteristic in the male. The hair is short, 
reddidi, with patches of black or chestnut and white. This breed is known 
as the Anatolian. 

The Mambiine variety is also excellent and it too belongs to the Asiatic 
race, which is found in Syria, Persia, Armenia, Palestine, Upper Arabia, 
and as far as the peninsula of Sinai. There are the two following sub- 
varieties;— 

{a) The Meress or Damns goat, with brownifh-grey, black, or wliite 

coat. 

(&) The Samar goat, which includes a hornless type known as the 
Gara, ” with black, glossy coat and some reddish patches on the face. 

These animals, which are 80 to 90 cm., in height, are characterised hy 
excessively* long ears,^ which sometimes measure as much as 30 cm., in 
length, although they are scarcely 15 cm., wide. The hair is 25 cm., 
long and is used locally mixed with sheeps wool for making stuff 
and carpets. The female is very prolific, bearing kids twice a year, 
usually, between December and January and between May and Jtme. 
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The lactaction peiiod is fairly long, even after parturition, and a well-fed 
goat gives 3 to 4 litres of rich niilk daily, which is used for making butter 
and cream cheese. Aleppo butter is specially prized by the Arab# of 
Syria. The Mambrine goat is a triple-purpose animal producing hair 
milk, and meat; tlie meat has an excdllent flavour, and is much liked 
by the natives. It is a cosmopolitan animal and very well acdimatised 
to Egypt and Algeiia, whither it has been imported, and where it has 
played a part in improving the native breed. 

Amongst the other Asiatic goats Ihdng in regions near the Mediter- 
rannean, mention may be made of the SJiamy variety which occurs in Meso¬ 
potamia. The Kurdi variety is distinguished by' its long, narrow ears, 
which, however, are not so long as those of the Mabrine goat. This goat 
also lives between the Tigris and the Euphrates, and differs from the former 
in having shorten ears and thicker coat, of which the liair is however, coarser 
These two varieties crossed together have produced a hybrid called Bediti 
but of which the characters are not yet throught fixed. Under the name 
Merese^ the natives understand the hybrids obtained byr crossing Angora 
goats with different varieties of goats from Syria and Mesopotamia. These 
hybrids yidld a very" fine quality of wool known as mohair. 

In Georgia, Daghestan, Persia, Beluchstan, the Isles of the Grecian 
Archipdago, and even in Crete and Cyprus, the Beioar or Grecian ibex 
is still found wild, but it is of no value from the stock-breeding point of 
view. Two domestic species greatly resembling it live in the Caucasus 
and in Daghestan; they are chiefly valued for their coats. 

The Daghestangoat, which is about 60 cm. high, has a grey 
coat with very long hair (35 cm); the meat and milk are little appreciated 
on account of their rank odour. 

The Caucasian goat has a grey, reddish, or spotted coat, 
and is easily recognised by its long horn directed upwards for their whole 
length and curving inwards at the tip in a single whorl. The milk of this 
goat is richer and more abundant than that of the preceding varieties, 
and is used for making butter and cheese; its meat is also excellent, but 
its coat is the most valuable part of the animal, for 2 skins ydeld nearly 3500 
gm., of hair. Tliis goat-hair is used in Anatolia and Armenia in the 
manufacture of carpets. 

Of all the goats of Western Asia, however, the Angora is the most 
improved vaiiety. This variety is kept in Anatolia, and especially in the 
Provinces of Brousse, Costamimi, Sivas, Van, and vilayet of Konia. The 
natives refuse to sell stud animals of this breed to foreigners. The Angora 
goat is small, scarcely 60 an. in height. The horns of the male are long 
with a helicoidal surface, and the ears are long and pendent. The coat is 
very valuable and consist of tufts of smooth long hair, sometimes crimped or 
frizzed. The hair is white, long, and silky, and mixed with down; it fells 
naturally in the spring, but the animal is shorn in April or May and the 
coarse hairs are removed with the aid of a wooden comb. The hair is used 
in making fine materials and especially in the manufacture of mohair. Some 
selected threads were formerly used in making Utrecht. The hair of the 
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male is more abundant but coarser than that of the female; castration im¬ 
proves the quality of the coat. Although the udders of the Angora goat 
are small, the milk is abundant and very rich in fat; it is used in the manu¬ 
facture of cheese. The meat is very ddicate and mudi relished in Turkey, 
Inhere before the war it used to seU at 3 piasties (0.60 fr., at par) per kg.. 
The Angora goat is satisfied with poor pastures, where the vegetation cons¬ 
ists for the most part of shrubs and st^pe plants, and this variety has even 
become acclimatised to the saline soils of the plateaux of central Ana¬ 
tolia, where no other variety can thrive. 

Angora goats are distinguidied according to sex and age by the fol¬ 
lowing names: 

(1) Oglacks: kids up to i y^ear of age. 

(2) Tchebichs; kids above i year, old, but less than 2. 

(3) Erketchs;: adult males reserved for breeding purposes or 
shearing. 

(4) Damisleks; adult females above 3 years of age, and being 
triple-purpose animals (producing milk, meat and hair). The hair yield 
of these animals is 373 gm., in the case of the O^oacks, 500 gni, in that of 
the case of the Tchebechs, and i kg, and 700 gm., respectively in the 
ease of the Erketschs and Damiddsis. The value of the hair naturally 
varies according to the individual, and as a rule it is the males that 
take the palm for the beauty and quality of the hair, which should be white, 
glossy, and flexible to the touch. 

The Angora goat is quiet and thrifty, but must be partially fed, 
especially in winter; for this reason, the shepherds prepare, in addition to 
the ordinary straw, reserves of siloed forage kept in simple holes dug in 
the grotm dand covered with planks, soil and stones. This silage consists 
of the common plants of the plateau pastures mixed with vine-leaves, 
branches, oak twigs and other roughage, which however, the goats eat 
with avidity. 

The Angora goat industry is very remunerative to the natives, seeing 
the large demands for the products and their high prices as compared to 
the low cost of production. 

For a long time, attempts have been made to acclimatise and breed. 
Angora goats in Europe, but although stud animals have been imported 
for the purpose, no important results have been obtained. 

On the othei hand, these animals have been reared with conspicuous 
success in Cape Colony and the Transvaal, where there are now over 
2 million head, and they tend to increase to such an extent as to threaten 
to become serious rivals of the Angora goats in Anatolia itself. It is 
reckoned, that Cape Colony annually exports ii million Angora goat skins. 

These goats have also been successfully reared in the United States, 
especially Jin Texas, New Mexico, CaHfomia, Nevada, Florida, Oregon, 
and I^uisiana, Australia has also begun to breed Angora goats, and has 
found it very profitable. 

The author advises this breed for Tibia and especially for Cyrenaica. 
In the north coast of Africa, the African breed of goat is found ; this 
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is composed of several varieties some of which are very important eco- 
nomic^y, both for their great thriftiness and their resistance to all the 
changes of climate. 

The Egyptiangoat is a variety of the African breed. Itisnot tall 
(o.6o m.) ; it is dolichocephalic, and has long, broad, pendent ears. The 
female is nearly always hornless, and the horns of the male are very small. 
The fordtiead is concave, the orbital arches are not prominent, the head 
is light, the thin neck has a depression where it meets the withers; the 
body is dim, and the l^s are dender. 

The good qualities of this breed are its gentleness, large milk yield, 
and extraordinary thriftiness, which enables it to live on land where other 
animals w’dild starve. The Egj^tian goat is not a great wanderer and 
does very wdl in the shed. It coat is fawn-coloued with chestnut pat¬ 
ches, and its short hair is of no commercial value. The meat, however, 
is excdlent. 

The following native varieties of goats are also found in North Africa: 
Tuoareg; Fouta Djallon, Sokoto Haoussa (Central Africa): 
Soufo or Touggourt (E. Sahara Constantine); Nubian ; Maltese; 
and also the Libyan, Tunisian, Algerian, and Moroccan varieties. 

The Touaregs breed a short haired goat with black, white, yellow, 
or spotted coat, which is much valued as a milker, and because it is not 
exacting as regards food. 

At Fouta-Djallon (French West Africa) there are goats still smaller 
than those previoudy mentioned, and characterised by their wheat colour¬ 
ed coat and a dark ^estnut dorsal stripe like that of a mule. 

The small goat reared in Haoussa are white, spotted with black; they 
give very little milk. The goats of the W hite Nile are black; they still 
live in the wild state and are of no interest from the point of view of stock- 
breeding. They have been imported into Europe and America as orna¬ 
mental animals for parks. 

The Nubian goat must be mentioned, especially for its milk 3ddd. 
It may be regarded as the ancestral stock of all the other varieties of goats 
bred on the Barbary coast. 

It is not tall, the outline of the head is cyrtoid, and the ears are flat 
wide, long and pendent. Its specific characteristic is accentuated progna¬ 
thism. The female is hornless and the horns of the male are small. This 
goat is especially suited to hot, dry climates, and does not thrive on 
mountains or damp pastures. The female is very prolific, and bears young 
twice a year, giving birth to 2 or 3 kids at a time. The Nubian goat is an 
excdlent milto ; the milk has a high fat content, and is free from the rank 
smell characteristic of the goat. 

The Maltese goat bdlongs to a variety of the^Nubian breied but has 
become very distinct fromit, which shows the influence exerted by environ¬ 
ment upon shape. There are in fact, in all the coast regions of Barbary, 
numerous varieties of the Maltese goat which, in their turn, differ greatly 
from the original type. The Maltese animal is not tall, its neck is dight and 
long, body elegant and dender, legs fine and straight, with regular action, 
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The coat is white, or sorrd, or has reddish-white patches. The hair is 
long, fine and silky; the chin beardless; the horns are small. The Maltese 
goat can be kept in the stall or in the open. It eats less than the Arab 
goat, and yet yields more milk; in the height of the lactation period, it gives 
as much as 3 to 4 litres daily. Its meat is excellent and preferred to that 
of other goats, owing to its .low price and freedom from rank smell. The 
Maltese goat is very prolific; it can bear young twice a year, and has 2 
or 3 kids each time. It is of a gentle disposition, and easily led; if kept 
in the stall and well fed, its tnfik jrield is considerably increased. In lyi- 
bia, the most common varieties of goat are the Nubian crosses between 
the Nubian and Maltese breeds, commonly known as Arab goat'i, and the 
Maltese. The last mentioned varieties are chiefly found near centres of 
I)opulation, while the first-mentioned compose the large, travelling herds 
of the interior. 

The K a b y 1 e goat is met within Tunisia and Aures, its hair is long and 
flexible, and its horns well developed. Its milk-fielding capacity is but 
little developed, and its milk is not very sweet, having a strong unpleasant 
odour though the fat content is high. There is also a hornless sub-varietf’’ 
of the Nubian, which is known by the name of Arab goat. It stands higher 
than the preceding animal and gives more milk. 

-.Uong the whole coast running from Tripoli to Algiers, bj^ way of 
Tunis, numbers of goat-breeding centres are to be met with. There, 
Maltese goats, as w’dl as other breeds and varieties are reared, mostly, how¬ 
ever by Europeans, for Arabs rarely keep these animals, having a tradi¬ 
tional and natural repugnance to them. At the present time the introduc¬ 
tion of Maltese goats into Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco is prohibited 
under heavy penalties, for it was believed that their milk serves as a means 
of transmitting Microccifs melitensis, the pathogenetic agent of Maltese 
or Mediterranean fever. More recent investigations have, however, shown 
that this disease is now endemic in all the basin of the Mediterranean, 
and that it is very possible that it is transmitted also by goats of other 
races. 

In Algeria, as has been said, there are also specimens of Angora and 
Spanish goats. The latter are chiefly bred in the Department pf Oran 
and throughout Morocco; the v rieties mOvSt frequently found are those 
of Murcia and la Manche. 

84 - Preeantions^to be Taken in Natural Incubaticn. — Rasqitin, m., in the Rente avi- 
coU, Year XXX. No. 10, pp. 5-7, Paris, October i, 1920. 

There are many reasons for failure in hatching-out chickens, and 
therefore it is a most necessary to neglect no precautions, 

{iX One of the first of these is the destruction of any vermin infest¬ 
ing the sitting hen, otherwise, she may frequently leave or even desert 
the nest, and thus prevent the eggs hatching. In order to destroy these 
pests, a provisional nest lined with hay is m ide; in this are placed some 
dfina, or piaster eggs. The whole body of the fowl is covered with py- 
rethrum powder b^- blowing the latter over it with the aid of small bellows. 
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The fowl is then placed on the prepared nest, and after 24 hours she is re¬ 
moved to put her on the sitting of eggs in the regular nest. The first 
nest, which contains all the vermin, is burnt. 

Afterwards, it is advisable to provide the sitting hen with a dust-bath 
consisting of fine cinders mixed with flowers of sulphur 03; a Httle pyrethrum 
powder. 

Some poultry-breeders, on detecting the presence of ve rmin , fill an 
empty egg-shell with a piece of sponge soaked in encalyptus oil and lay 
it in the nest- 

(2) The sitting of e^s, whether sent by rail or otherwise should 
not be put under the hen as soon as it arrives. On the contrary, the eggs 
must be left quiet for 24 to 25 hours, in order that the germ may regain its 
equilibrium and during this time the eggs should be turned at least twice. 

Special cardboard-boxes, with partitions, are sold r^ativ^y cheaply 
for setting of eggs, which do much better in these boxes than when wrapped 
in paper or packed in saw-dust peat, or cereal-chaff for if the journey is 
of any length, these may impart an odour to the eggs which may have 
disastrous consequences. 

(3) Another matter to which little attention is paid is the cleanliness 
of the eggs during incubation. Sitting hens that sit too closely often 
leave droppings on the edge of the nest. In this case, the soiled eggs should 
be cleaned and washed in tepid water, and then properly dried. Even 
if one egg should be broken in the process, the rest must be washed all 
the same. To neglect these precautions is to risk the proper development 
of the embryo and may entail the loss of the chick. 

(4) The sitting hen should be watched during incubation to see if 
she goes out every day, returns to her nest, etc. Care must be taken to 
feed her wdl as for instance with a paste made of wheat, buckwheat, 
or barley, boiled potatoes mixed with milk, etc From time to time, some 
earthworms ought to be collected and given to the hen. The hen must 
always have a supply of food and drinking-water at hand placed in a fixed 
place, so that the work of supervision may be lightened. 

(5) If several hens are sitting in the same place, care must be taken 
to separate them by proper partitions. 

(6) Finally it is advisable not to put more eggs tmder a hen than she 
is able to cover; from 12 to 15 is the maximum to be given to an average 
sized fowl. Otherwise, the other eggs do not receive sufficient warmth, 
and those in the centre, when the hen pushes them to the outside with 
her beak, get too cold, which is fatal to good results. 

Further, if the hen feds too many eggs beneath her, she distends her 
wings over much, and in this way the necessary warmth escapes. 

85 - Ck>st of FeedSag Pullets up to the Age of Six months 01d. — 3Brow^ f. c., in The 

New Zealand Journal of A^ncuUure Vol. XX, No. 6 , pp. sfi, Wellingtoii, Jtmr 31. 1920. 

The trial test was conducted.at the JUQlton Poultry Station at the 
request of the New Zealand Poultry Association with 29 pullets and 24 
co^erds, all white 1/^homs. The cockerds were separated from the 
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becomes slightly translucent and gives a clearly segmented appearance. 
The position of the larvae is one of the best means of differentation between 
the two types of disease. In American foulbrood the larvae are almost 
without exception found on the lower side wall, while in the European 
type, they may be there or at the base of the cell, or on any of the side 
walls even the upper one.* As decay proceeds with the latter, the colour 
changes to yellow or gray, and the translucency is lost. Tins may be 
taken as the chief characteristic of the disease. Einally, all that is left 
of the larva is a yellow or grayish brown scale against the base of the cdl 
or a shapeless mass on one of the side walls. The decaying mass behaves 
like a rubber band which has lost dasticity and breaks when streched and 
is entirely dissimilar to the fine ropdike condition observed in dead larvae 
of the American foulbrood. 

The disease attacks drone and queen larvae nearly as quickly as those 
of the workers. 

Colour is the most constant s3rmptom, but otherwise there is distinct 
variability. 

Preventive measures, — It is fa.r more important to prevent the di¬ 
sease than to eradicate afterwards. The use of resistant stock is therefore 
urgent. The use of strong rigorous, three banded Italian stock has been found 
the best, but a careful selection of the breeding queen has to be made. 

Strength of colony is equally important, as this is a disease of weak 
colonies, and also c^e should be taken in the proper wintering of the bees. 
If reme^al measures are found necessary, it should be noted that control 
methods used are exactly the same as those used for swarm control. 
Either the queen or the brood is removed or they are separated within 
the hive. 

II. — American foulbrood caused by the Bacillus larvae attacks 
colonies of all strengths and at any season of the year when the bees are 
ac!tiye. Once in the hive it will remain until the colony is destroyed or 
the disease effectively treated. 

The first indication is the slight brownish discoloration and the loss 
of the well rounded appearance of the normal larva. The ckief symptoms 
are in the outward manifestation being simply the appearance of the larvae 
or pupae after death. The comparison with the effects of European 
foulbrood have already been noted. Usually the disease attacks only 
the worker brood, and only in rare cases the queen and drone brood. The 
disease appears to spread more rapidly during a honey flow; all races and 
strains are attacked. Bacteriological observation has proved that the 
B, Uxrvae is a spe^c spore-bearing organism whick causes this disease to 
be entirdy distinct from all other diseases of bees. 

Preventive measures, — No system of manag^ent of titae apiary 
has yet been found whick will prevent the entrance of American foulbrood. 
In this respect the disease differs greatly from the fibrst mentioned type. 
At present; the on y advisable proceedings known lie in the observation 
of precautions which cslu prevent the bees from getting the honey from 
diseased colonies. 
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The actual remedial treatment should be confined to the stoppage 
of further devastation by removing all material capable of transmitting 
the cause of the trouble, and not to save the larvae already dead or dying 
Details are given as to the “ shaking " treatment and other treatments 
at present employed. Box-hives are not advised on any account. The 
author states also that drugs hitherto recommended are not of the slight¬ 
est value. 

S 7 - Pt^ieultaxe in Switzerland in 1919. — Bulletin suisse de pHhe et pisciculture. 
Year XI, 5?o. 5» pp. 58-61. Keuch3tel, ^iay 1920. 

The following information is astracted from a Report issued by the 
Swiss Departement federal de Tlnterieur (i). 

In 1917-1918 and in 1918-1919 respectively, 203 and 216 breeding 
stations were working during the incubation period, and 163 768 000 in¬ 
cubated eggs produced 127 785 000 fry. During 1917-1918 and 1918-19, 
respectively 133 300 095 and 126 863 037 fry were placed in public waters, 
inclusive of 142 037 j^es of i summer or i year. 

The fry produced by incubation were as follows; — 


(a) Native species :— 

Salmcm. ... 961000 

Salmon-Trout. 175000 

I/ake Trout. 3 850 ooo 

niver and Brook Trout,. 9 4 i 5 000 

Salma alpinus . 3 SK )7 oc o 

Biver Chair. lyr/ooo 

Coieganes. 91 650 000 

Pike. 15 506 000 

(b) Foreign Species: — 

Fountain Salmon.. 59 i 000 

Baiubow Trout. 13000 


Total . . . is 7 785 000 

The Confederation granted 34 700 fr. in 1918 and 39 700 fr. in 1919 
to the Cantons for pisciculture, chi^y for raising the fry and stocking the 
waters. 

As the Canton of Valais did not ask for a grant in 1919, no information 
is at hand concerning their activities. • See table, p. 113. 

88 - Toxie Action of Invested Linseed Meal on Trout.— axmy, l. h., omi BosiNboN, 
B. X., (Bureau of Fisheries United States Uepartment of Commerce, Washington) in 
Journal of Biological Chemistry, Vol. XEIHi No. i, pp. 97-1 bibliography of 8 works. 
Baltimoie, K. B., August, 1920. 

Recefitly at a commercial hatdiery in Rhode Island, a disease broken 
out among brook trout of i and 2 years. The fish turned black, moved 
convulsivdly, many of them became blind and large numbers died. It was 


(r) See B., Aug., 1917, No. 752. {Ei ) 
[8T-88] 
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believed tbat the disease was connected in some way with the r^lacement. 
of a mixture containing cottonseed meal which had formed part of their 
food, by linseed meal 

The observations and experiments here recorded were made at the 
commercial hatchery in Rhode Island and at the United States Govern¬ 
ment hatchery in White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 

The following points were made dear: i) That of the two vegetable 
meal linseed and cotton seed, the linseed meal alone was responsible for 
causing the change in pigment, blindness, and death; 2) that the causative 
agent is contained in the non-oil constitutents of the linseed meat; 3) that 
linseed oil in the food of trout has a dightly intoxicating efEect upon the 
fish; 4) that fish thus affected can be brought back to a heathy condition, 
except as regards pigmentation and blindness, by a diet of some fresh meat 
product; 5) that yearling trout fed for 3 months on a diet of hog lungs 
gained in weight three times as quickly as those receiving the cereal meal 
mixtures; however, a 3 times greater gross wdght of food was consumed 
in the former case than in the latter. Consequently, a mixture of red 
dogflour and meat meal is not an adequate substitute for the fresh, pack¬ 
ing house products ordinarily used as food for trout. 

The injurious effect of ingested linseed meal upon brook trout is due in 
a large measure to hydrocyanic add which is present in most linseed meals 
as the result of the hydrolysis of a cyanogenetic ^ucoside. The nervous¬ 
ness, pigment change, and blindness are all believed to be attributable 
to the action of the hydrocyanic add on the nervous system of the trout. 
The observations here reported indicate that this action results in an impair¬ 
ed vision, and a consequent interference with the control of the movement 
of the pigment granules in the chromatophores of the skin, this control 
normally being obtained by means of stimuli received through the eyes 
by way of the central and sympathetic nervous systems. 

FARM EKGINEERING. 

S«> - New Agrieultural Implements.— XfAsuE, r., in La vie a'^ricou et rwaU, Year9, 

Vol. xvn, No. 45, pp. 278-279, figs. 3 Paris, Nov. 6 , 1920. 

Combined seeder and fertiliser distributor. — Economy 
of fertiliser and more early growth are obtained when the fertiliser is spread 
in a line in the furrow. For this purpose, a wheel-barrow seeder and fer¬ 
tiliser-distributor has been evolved for market gardening. 

A ^rocket on the axle drives the fertiliser distributor and the seeder 
by a bicyde chain. The roUer is double and so formed as to leave a raised 
line of open soil in which the germinating seed can grow fredy. The 
fertiliser disjipbutor is set to use about ii lb., of fertiliser per acre, the 
lines being about i fo(% apart. 

For seeding, half-a-dozen interchangeable grooves or perforators 
are provided for different sizes of seed. A tracer guide enables the correct 
distance to be kept between the lines; it is fitted at the rear, the horizon¬ 
tal bar resting on the vertical supports of the handles. 

[ 88 - 8 »] 
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A Harrow seat. — This seat is not a permanent fixture to the harrow, 
but is a separate attachment mounted on two wheds, drawn by two shafts 
that pass over the harrow and whose ends are fixed to the wide swingle- 
tree that joins the front portions of the harrow. 

New harrow tines eor meadows. — These tines, invented by 
WU/DER, are designed to avoid the usual fault of easy clogging, and are 
freer than usual whilst preserving the suppleness of the tines as a whole. 
They are made in groups of three joined by curved members, as is shown 
in the accompanying figure. The outer members are joined by diains. 

Too little harrowing has been done in meadows, although the opera¬ 
tion is said to double the crop. 

The harrow can be reversed to increase the life and it can be used 
to cover light seeds by unhooking. 



Eig. I. — New liarrow tines 


Drawbar Ptoe on harrows. — The agricultural Station of Iowa 
has recently conducted dynamometer experiments on the breaking-np 
of oats and maize in sandy soil. Disc harrows (weighing from 5 cwt., 
to 6 cwt.,), with complete discs required a smaller tractive effort than 
those with hollow discs, although these were lighter There was little diffe¬ 
rence when the axis of the discs was perpendicular to the pull. The 
width worked by the harrow was 9 ft. 9 in., and the depth from 2 to 4 in., 
and a speed was maintained of 2' % 3 p. h. usuing from 3 to 5 H. P. 

An ordinary square toothed harrow going over lightly after plot^ghing 
and with 2 sections 1.5 metres wide, 2-4 h. p. is required to work at a speed 
of 2 % m. p. h. In the second case, two sections were placed in tandem 
behind the fibrst two, thus giving a double harrowing. 

Machine eor spreadinc exqthd manure in furrows — The in¬ 
ventor of this machine, Peath, has overcome the difficulty of speading 
liquid manure evenly, another difficulty being that it may evaporate both 
in the liquid above and on the soil. The idea consists of three hollow tines 
which are connected to the tank by flexible tubing, the feed being by gra- 
yity. A strainer must always be used when fiilling the tank. Di this way 
the liquid manure can be spread in the furrow, so thkt watering]* manuring 
and tillage are carried on simultaneously. To ensure even distribution, the 
hermetically dosed tank always works at a constant height of liquid. 
A small liquid manure distributor with two small tines is also made. The 
liquid manure diould be diluted to decrease its alkalinity, with the help 
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of a hygrometer which indicates the approximate content of nitrogen, the 
content of potash being assumed to be in proportion. 

Automatic uncot petng de\tce for tractor peoitghs. — A Wis¬ 
consin engineer has patented a design of coupling for mechanical-traction 
ploughs, by which, when the plough strikes^ a boulder or other obstacle 
the engine is automatically stopped, the supply being cut off. 

Fertiliser distributor. ■— The fertiliser distributor has followed 
too doselj’ on the lines of the seeder, and attention is now being”paid to spread¬ 
ing by means of centrifugal force. In America, machines are now made to 
fix behind a cart containing the fertiliser in a loose state. A horizontal 
revolving endless screw crushes the fertiliser and throws it out over a width 
about 3 feet. The Duplex model of this machine weighs about i ^ cwt. 

A NEW tillage mach¬ 
ine. — This machine has 
been designed hy the So- 
cieted’etudes pour la cons¬ 
truction de machines agri¬ 
coles to decrease the strain 
which is put on the wrists 
and arms when using the 
ordinary hand type, by 
using the shoulders instead. 

The small working mem¬ 
bers are mounted on a beam 
suspended from a wheeled 
pole that ends at shoulder 
height. The two hands are 
placed on a guide by which 
steering is effected. 

A Pivoted Auxiliary Plough Beam. — The English “ Pidsea ” 
plough is designed to overcome the difficulty which occurs in gang ploughs, 
where the plough bodies are parallel to the beam but not always to the 
soil, and where the shares may do little work owing to undulations of the 
ground. 

Each plough body has an auxiliary beam articulated vertically 
with the main beam by 2 connecting rods, the whole forming a sort of 
parallelogram. A roller fixed imder each auxiliary beam and bearing 
on top of the blade, prevents any tendency to rise and makes the ploughs 
follow the rise and fall of the ground, but ^ways at a constant depth. It 
remains to be seen whether the machine is as rigid as the old type, especial¬ 
ly when turning. 

Supplementary *hay carrier. — This supplementary carrier, 
called the Roberts, and made in England consists of three rows of steel 
uprights, joined by rope and mounted on a frame which may be put on 
top of farm carts or lorries. It is very Hght and strong and greatly increases 
the carrying capacity of the vehicle. 

m 
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A Horn, spi^int. — Malformation of the horns of draught cattle is 
an impediment to driving. In the Garonne valley, where the horns of the 
Garonne cattle turn down, these horns are sawn off. To avoid this, J. 
fioRGY, a Swiss gentleman, has invented a splint or tube which forces the 
horn to grow in the right direction. 



Fig. 3. — Roberts hay carrier 


90 - A New Hay-Loader. — Manrin, G., in the Joum'il d?A%riculture praiiqtie. Year 84, 

No. 42, pp 316-317, 2 Paris, Oct., 14, 1920. 

This new hay-loader does away with the swaying of the two-wheeled 
t^'pe of machine. This four-wheeled machine, called the " International*' 
is marketed by La Compagnie Internationale des Machines Agricolrs, 
155, avenue du General Michel-Bizot, Paris, 12°. 

The illustration shows the general design of this model. It is stedi 
built throughout, and is mounted on four wheels, the front ones being 
pivoted, so that the machine can be hauled either behind a cart or waggon. 

The main hay guides are somewhat narrowrer at the top, so as, to 
load the hay on the centre of the vehicle, making it easier for the man to 
spread. A compressor consisting of long springs, holds the hay on to the 
ledges and chains of the elevator, the tension being easily regulated. 

Behind the elevator is the " floating " or “ detachable ” cylinder, 
consisting of a metal frame carried by two wheels that can turn horizontal¬ 
ly. The frame supports a lattice collecting drum whose radii are furnish¬ 
ed with flexible teeth, set at about 3 in., apart. The cylinder, 7 ft. long, 
is driven by a chain which is kept well away from the hay. About 6 
ft 6 in., is covered by the machine, and with 2 or 3 men on the cart a ton 
of hay can be loaded in about 5 minutes. 

91 - An Automatie Indicator of the Humidity of GereaB. — Chopin,^!., in the Com- 

ptes rendus de VAcademic des Sciences, Vol. CI#XXI, No. 18, pp. 860-862, figs 
Nov, 2, 1920. 

The practice of cleaning wheat by damping followed by rapid drying 
as wdOL as the influence of the moisture content on the results of melting 
make it useful to know the content. The author of this article has per- 
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International liay loader 

fected an instrmnent which automatically analyses the humidity of ce- 
reals as wdl as of substances in a powdered or granulated state, samples 
being taken continuously 

The drawing here given shows the essential parts of this apparatus 
if is a cyhndrical heating diamber that fits into the socket B The top 
valve C acts as the inlet of the grain, etc., and the bottom one B as the outer 
both valves measuring the volume, and slowly rotating so that the holes 
allow a free passage at regular intervals. As the inlet valve C is of shght- 
ly larger capacity than the outlet D, the cylmdei is alwa3^ kept full; 
the outward d^very is controlled by D. 

The cast-iron outer jacket E is wound with an electric resistance F 
for heating^ which is regulated by a temperature regulatoi A longitu- 
^dinal groove G conneefed to the cylinder A by small holes 0 conducts 
the vapour to the condenser H ; the condens^ water can be collected 
altemativdy in two test-tubes such as I gratuated in % of moisture, and 
carried by brackets /. The collecting tubes are rapidly substituted 
one for another under the condenser opening by an dectro-mechanical 
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device (not shown in the figure) controlled by the movement of the valve. 
The result is that the indications given by the machine are, within prac- 
tical]limits, not dependent on the speed of rotation, as the water collects 
in the tube not in a constant time, but during a determined number of ro¬ 
tations of the empt3dng valve. Thus, in the machine, a current of wheat 


Coupe a 
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AutomatLc indicator of moisture conteat. 

flows at a constant rate through a chamber whose walls are kept at a 
temperature s uffic ient to dry the wheat almost completely, but not such 
as to cause a loss of volatile matter. 

Under these conditions the quantity of steam given off in a^ven t4ige 
by the wheat evidently represents its moisture content. The only source 
of error lies in the substitution of weighing by volumetric estimation, 
whereby the apparent specific gravity of the torrefied wheat becomes of im¬ 
portance. 
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Natural wheats were found by the author to have sp. gr between 
0.70 and 0.80 so that the bp. gr. of dried wheat lies between 0.63 and o 67. 
The resulting average error is therefore acceptable. 

This apparatus, installed at the Grand Moulins de Nancy, has been 
working continuously since August 1919. During that period, the constant 
of the machine remained invariable, in spite of having been cleaned internal¬ 
ly every month. Prdiminary tests of 18 varieties of natural wheats or 
wheats that had received different treatments showed that there was a 
very satisfactory correlation, between the moisture content and the weight 
of water collected. 

The average error calculated as a percentage of the weight of water 
condensed was 2 maximum deviation observed was 4.4 

This apparatus can be used for other substances and mixtures and for 
the continuous estimation of constituents other then water 

.RURAD ECONOMICS 

92 -The 1921 Wheat Crop In Great Britain. — MiDDirTox,siiT,inm jommiotthe 

Minisirv of A^ricuUun, V<d XXVII, No 5 PP 221-427 Eondon, Atig , 1020 

There is a widespread impression not only that the British wheat 
grower contributes a trifling amount to the total food supply, but that any 
effort made to increase the wheat crop would have negligible results. The 
author howrever disagrees and la^’s stress on the importance of home 
grown wheat and the fact that this contributes more to the food supply 
of the United Kingdom than any other farm product, with the exception 
of milk and potatoes. 

Estimations as to the nation’s resources were made during the war, and 
it was then discovered that about 42 % of the food was home produced, 
the chief items in this percentage being: dairy produce 8.3 ; potatoes 7.4, 
wheaten bread 6; beef 4, and meat of kinds 10.5 About 5 million tons 
of imported feeding stuffs were used in stock feeding, and if the amount 
of meat and milk made from these is subtracted the total percentage deriv¬ 
ed through meat and milk from native soil would be reduced to 16. 

II 78 cultivated land is required for the production of meat 

and milk which between them provide about 42 % total food stock from 
soil, it should also be noted that wheat occupies 4 % only of the cultivated 
land, and wheaten bread accounts for 16 % of the stock of food grown on the 
soils. VlTieat offals and straw also contribute to the meat and milk supply; 
before the war less than yo^ooi the grain was made into bread. Hence 
the importance of growing more wheat. The land even now devoted 
to this purpose produces seven times as much food per acre to that em¬ 
ployed in stock farming 

The change in the relationship between producers and consumers is 
very marked since the Wrar, and an increase in home supplies is obviously 
essential. The rise in the cost of American wheat which has taken place 
during the last few months is due to a cause which has a peculiar sig¬ 
nificance for the British farmer. The total wheat crop of Canada, the 
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United States and Argentina 1909-13, averaged 28 200 000 tons; in 1915, 
44100 000 tons, and an average production 1915-19 of 33 520 000 tons, 
and last season’s harvest, 36 700 obo tons. The American effort np 
for the loss of the Russian crop. It should however be noted in 1920 
the United States practically returned to its pre-war acreage and the 
total yield espected is 22 000 000 tons as against 25 600 000 last year and 
18 700 000, 1909-13. 

But the United Kingdom is the greatest purchaser of wheat and the 
United States grovre all the wheat she needs and a little more. There is 
therefore evident necessity in developing the supplies in the former countrj', 
now freed from war conditions and limitations. Hxtensive autumn sowing 
has therefore been urged. 

93 - Cost of Artiehokie Cultivation in the Roman ISaremma in Itidy. — See No. 60 

of this Review. 

g4 - Eieonomic Situation of Peaeli Cultivation in the Department of Gasoria 

(Naples) (1). — Ir^VDi, R (R Scuola supeiiore rli Agricoltum, Portici), in VlUlia 

AuncoUt, Yeat IvVlI, No. 8, pp. 233-242. Piacenza, Aug i*i, 1920. 

For some years now, peach growing has been gradually replacing 
the cultivation of herbaceous plants except flax in the arrondissement of 
Casoria. 

The author describes the poor methods used in the region, the result 
being such a degeneration that the life of the peach trees is now only 8 
to 10 years whereas formerly it was from 15 to 18 years. 

The cultural accounts of a plantation of peach and walnut trees show 
that in 1919 the costs per hectare were, for the peach trees 1998.55 lire 
plus sinking fund, at 6 %, for 15 years, 194.12 lire ; and for the walnut- 
trees, 39 in number, 510 lire plus sinking-fund at 6 %, for joo years, 
27.95 lire. 

In reckoning the average expenses of the peach tree the life of the 
tree is divided into 3 periods: — {a) Unproductive list-3rd year); (6) max¬ 
imum productivity (4th-9th year); (c) period of decline (ioth-i5th year).; 
For the walnut there are 2 periods: — {a) Unproductive (ist-8th year); 
h) minimum productivity (9th-i6th 3"ear). 

During the first period of the peach, the average is cost 1350.92 lire 
per annum plus amortisation at 6 % for 12 years (life of peach tree). 
151.30 lire. During the second period the cost is 3958.12 lire and during 
the third 3067.17 lire per annum. 

The yield from the peach during its period of maximum productivity 
averages 200 quintals of peaches a year, which at 50 lire per quintal gives 
a gross return of 10 000 lire and therefore a net profit of 10 000 3958.12, 

or 6041.88 lire per annum. 

During the period of decline the average crop is 130 quintals giving 
a gross return of 6500 lire and a net profit of 3432.83 lire per annum. 


(i) See R , May, 1912, No. 804; R , Aug., 1912, No. 1183. {Ed) 
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The total gross profit per year for the 12 years is 4732.85 lire which, 
divided amongst the different factors of production gives: — I^abour 
26.73 %, accidents and supervision 20.90 %, owners profit 25.80 % and 
the rest in fertilisers, fungicides, insectides, land rent, extras and guarding, 
interest on farming capital, amortisation. 

The cost of the walnut tree during the first period is 470.85 lire plus an 
amortisation of 72.51 lire per annum. During the second period the cost 
is 744.36 lire. 

The output is 2 quintals of nuts worth 400 lire per quintal arid the 
net receipts total 55.64 lire. The gross revenue is distributed as follows 
per annum: 40 % for labour; 12.65 *^0 fcr amortisation; 12.40 % for 
fertilisers; 12 % for accid^its and supervision, the remainder is absorbed 
by extras and guarding land, rent, interest on farming capital, and the 
residue 6.95 is net profit for the owner. 

Both in peach and walnut growing the highest percentages are for 
labour, accidents supervision and amortisation. The high percentage 
due to labour indicates that peadi cultivation is carried out intensirdr" 
with a high jield, as is shown by the percentages for accidents and super 
vision. 

The total yearty cost of the three associated herbaceous crops is 
2 861.85 lire per annum during the life of the peadi. All the crops to¬ 
gether give a gross return of 8 394.70 lire per annum which is distributed 
.as follows: — 


Fertilisets. ... 

■Manual labour. . . ... 

JEHingicides and insecticides 
Contingencies and superinten¬ 
dence . . 

Rent. 

iDteresi on capital . . . 
Accidents and admini^tratiou . 
Amortisation .... . . 

Net profit .... 


Average 

yearly 

expenseb 


Percentage 
of the 

basic elements 
in relation 
to gross yield 


Pruportion 
of distribution 
gross yeaily 
receipts divided 
amongst 

the various icenis 


Urt 


hte 


413 33 

4-50 

525.15 

2870.00 

34.24 

3723.52 

120.00 

1.46 ' 

161.70 

342 60 ' 

4.t3 

444.48 

720.CO 

8.67 

939.82 

127-45 

1-52 i 

160.56 

1407.66 

16.88 

1857.57 

445-58 

5.33 

572.90 

1948.08 

23.27 


Total . . . 8S»4.«8 


I 8S94.t8 


This table sho^ the large redqrts obtained from peach cultivation 
19^.08 lire per annum of which 1220.35 lire is due to the peach. This 
easily accounts for the extension of peach growing. It is interesting to 
note that the walnut gives a good 3ddd for a number of years and grows 
wdl amongst the most productive herbaceous crops. 


[ 84 ] 
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95 - The Cost of Vine and Grapes to the Growers of Asti (Piedmont, Italy) (i).— 
Dalmasso, G.,m Vltalia as,ricola, YearEVlI, No. 9, pp. 267-271. Piacenza, Sept. 15, 
1920. 

In the following tables the author shows (i) The present cost of 
reconstituting a vineyard attacked with phylloxera, i. e., a specialised 
crop with American vines; (2) the cost to the producer per quintal of 
grapes from this vineyard. The distance between the lines is 1.75 metres* 
between the vines i metre, and there are 5700 vines per hectare. 

Cost of making i hectare of vineyard. 

First Year lire 

Dig^g (o 85 o.;o 5 700 m. at 2.25 lire per metre). 12 825.00 

5 700 grafted rooted plants at 1.20 lire each. 6 840.00 

Planting, i man for 15 days at 6 lire per day.^. 90.00 

5 700 canes for fiisl year at 5 lire per 100. 285.00 

Osiers for binding 40 kg. a 0.40 lire per kg. i<3^oo 

Planting canes and lying up 10 days at 6 lire per day. 60 00 

Manure at bottom, 15 kg. per plant — S50 quintals at 6 hre per cwl. 5 130.00 

Sttpeiphosphate: 6 quintals at 26 hre per cwt. 156.00 

Manure spreading: 15 days at 6 hre per day. go.oo 

Copper sulphate: 50 kg., (6 treatments) at 250 lire per quintal. 125.00 

Eime, 50 kg. at 15 per 100 kg.. 7.50 

Sulphur, 30 kg , at no lire per 100 kg. 33,00 

I/abour, 6 prayings: + 3 sulphuiwashes, 8 <lays, at 15 l»e per day. 120.00 

3 weedings 15 days a 7 Ute (female labour). 105.00 

Pinching: 4 days at 7 lire (female labour). 28.00 

Wine given to labourers: 2 litres per day per 1300 days at 100 lire per hi ... . 2 600.00 

Upkeep of buildings and roads.30.00 

Upkeep and amortisation of machines and tools .. 30.00 

Taxes, general expenses. 60.00 

Administration and supervision.’. 60.00 

Interest on espenditure, 28 690 lireaX 6 %. . 721.50 

Total . . . g0 41 %.e» 

Second Year. 

I 4 ie 

Replacemuit of 5 of plants (i. e., 285I. 342.00 

Planting: z day at C lire per day.. 6.00 

Priming: 5 days at 6 hre per day. 30.00 

Osiers: 60 kg. at 0.40 lire per kg. 34.0c 

Tying up, 7 days, female labour, at 4 lire per day.. 28.00 

Re-staking, 4 days at 6 lire per day. * . 24.00 

3 light harrovdngs, 45 days at 10 lire per day. 450 00 

Copper sulphate, lime, sulphur, as in ist. year. 165.00 

I/abour for treatments, as in ist year. 120.00 

Pinching, 6 days (female labour) at 7 lire . 42.00 

Piquette for the labourers: 3 litres per 63 days = 126 litres a 100 liig^ per hi . . 126.00 

General costs: as in rst. year. 180.' 

Interest on estimated expenditure i537.5o lire at 0 %, .. 92.25 

Total ... 1 899.15 


(i) See R-, Oct., 1912, No. r432; and R, Oct. 1920, No. 1033. 
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Third Year. 

Ztiie 


Replacement of 2 °o of plants at 1.20 lire per 100.. 120.00 

Iron headed stakes 114 at 3 lite each.. . 342.00 

No. 14 guage iron wire: ii |no m. (35 m. licrkg.) at 3.30 /w per quintal. ... t 072.50 

Props, 800 at 20 lire per 100. 16000 

Canes, 6 000 at 5 lire per 100 .. 300 00 

PnttinsT in place, 20 days at 6 Ine per d^y.. 120 00 

Dty pruning, 12 days at 6 lire (indnding gathering shoot*?). 73.00 

Osieib, 60 kg at 0.40 lire per kg. 24 00 

Tying: 15 days at 4 hre per day. 60.00 

Pinching, S days at 7 lire .. 56.00 

Working the earth, as in 2nd year.. 45o 00 

Copper sulidiate and lime, 60 kg. each .. 159-00 

Sulphur, 70 kg. at no lire per 100 kg. 77 00 

5 sprayings, 10 days at 15 h't’ per day... 150.00 

3 sulphurings, 8 days at 7 Itre par day.. 56.oo 

Harvest, 2 men at 15 lire + 5 women at 7 Itre per day. 65.00 

Piqnette: 89 days, 2 litres per day =* 178 litres at 100 lire per hi. 178 00 

General costs as in ist year.. 180.00 

Interest or estimated expenditure 3641.50 lire at 6 %.. 218.00 

7ofal. . . 3 860.00 


Yield in 3rd Year. 


I/iie 


Grapes, Notmal yield, t 8 quintals at 125 lire per quintal. 2 250 00 

Shoots, 200 bundles at 0.20 lire each. ao.oo 

Total. . . 18 S 8 «.aO 

Final cost of the establishment. 

First year 30 412 /w =* 1.06. 34 122.15 

Second year 1 629 7.I x i.oo . i 727.55 

Third year 3 860.00 bre .. 3 860.00 


Toial . . . 89,^09 U 

The revenue lost from the laud during these three year?, should be 
added. Taking the value of a hectare ready to be sown at 15.000 lire 
at 3.5 the profit is 525 lire; the accumulation of this profit for 3 years 
is therefore 


(1.06)® — I - 
-0:66— "" 1671.40 hre. 

Thff establishmtnt cost at the end of the thiid year is therefore 
39 7 ® 9 - 7 ® + ^ 671.40 X 4^ 38i-io lire, which after deducting receipts 
for the third year (2290 l^et = 39091.10 Hre. Therefore, with 5700 
plants per hectare the cost per plant is 6.85 Hre at the end of the third 
3rear. 
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Cost of amortisoHon and interest on the estallishment cost. — •p.gritnnttng 
the life of a vineyard at 35 years (32 pins the first 3 while it is hrftig 
established) and ther ate of interest at 6 %; the rate of amorHsatinii 
can therefore be redconed by appl3dng the following formula: — 

a = Awr . car = 39.091.10 lire, r — 0.60 and m == 32, so 

that the rate of amortisation and interest is equal to 2 775.60 lire. 

Armual cost of cultivation per Itectare of vineyard. 

Fertiliseis:— Every 2 years, 5 quintals, superpliosphate at 25 lire per quintal 
1.5 quintals potassium carbonatL at 55 Hre per quintal, 1.5 quintal cyan- 


amide at 100 lire per quintal, equal, every 2 years to 35>.5o lire, or annually 178.75 

Spreading the fertilisers, 4 days si. 6 lire . 24.00 

Eenewal of stakes 12 pet annum at 6 Ure each .. 35 ou 

Canes and stakes: 4270 canes at 5 Ure per 100 -|- 200 stakes at 20 lire po: 100. . 253.50 

Staking, 12 days at 6 Ure per day.. 72.00 * 

Dry pruning, 20 days at 6 lire per day.. 120.00 

Gathering and cutting shoots, 5 days at 4 lire per day. 20.00 

2 hodngs, first 30 man days, second 25 ntan days at 12.50 Ure per day. .... 687.50 

Green pruning, 30 days at 7 Ure per day. 2zc .00 

Copper sulphate, 75 kg. at 250 lire per 100 kg.. 187.50 

Irfime, 75 kg. at 15 Ure per 100 kg. .. ij.25 

Sulphur: xoo kg. at no Ure per 100 kg. 110.00 

5 prayings, total rs days at 15 Ure per day (the first at 12 hrc) . 190.00 

3 sulphurwashes, 10 days at y,lm per day. 70.00 

Thinning out, 10 das^, at 7 lire per day. 70 00 

Harvest, to days (men) at 14 Ure, 24 women at 7 Ure per day. 36S.00 

Piquette: 114 days at 2 litres per day = 228 litres at 100 Ure per hi..... . 228.00 

General charges, as in the 3 first years. 180.00 

Interest at 7 % for 6 months on general charges 3.100.00 Ure . . 10S.50 

Rate of amoETtisation and interest on establishment cost. 2 775 > 6 o 

Profit on land investment, 15000 lire at 3.5 % .. .. 325.oo 


Toial, . . 6 509 .S 0 

Subtract the sale of 500 bundles of ^oots at 0.20 /f>4 per bundle = 100 lire. 

Therefore the total cost of qfape production per hectare « . . . . Total . C 409 .CS 


As the vineyards are- newly r^onstituted with American vine an 
average crop can be expected of 70 quintal* per hectare, which brings the 
cost of production of i quintal of grapes to 91.50 lire. Therefore it is 
desirable to limit vine-growing to those places where the natural, technical 
and economic conditions are such as will ensure a high, and if possible, 
constant yield. 






















PIvANT DISEASES 


GE^rERAL IISTFORMATTON 

q6 - Royal Decree of Noveml)er 14,1920. No. 1751 Regulatiog tlie Trade in Plants 
and Seed within the Kingdom of Italy. — GataseUa VfftctaJe del JReL,no d^Itaha, 
Year, 1930, No 303* pp. 4004-4005. Rome, December 24, 1920 

Art. I. — EnTiig plants, or portions of such plants, with or without 
soil, and seeds intended for cultivation or reproduction, no matter of what 
kind, can be dispatched within the Kingdom by an5" means of transport, 
if provided with a permit granted by a delegate of the Llinistry of Agri¬ 
culture. 

Art. 2. — The export is authorised from all parts of the Kingdom 
of living plants of every kind, except \dnes, coming from communes where 
phylloxera is known or suspected to exist, without the obligation of anti¬ 
phylloxera disinfection, provided the measures prescribed b3: the law of 
June 26, 1913, No. 888 (i) are duly carried ont. 

Art. 3. ■— The permit made out in the terms of Art. i. takes the place 
of the ceitificate of origin granted by the Mayor, for the despatch of plants 
of every kind, including the vine from communes immune from phyl¬ 
loxera. In these cases, no obligation is required as regards the packing. 

Art. 4. — The permit granted under Art. i shall take the place of 
the preventive authorisation of the Ministry of Agriculture, and is a gua¬ 
rantee that disinfection has been carried out in the case of vines or portions 
of vines sent across immune communes from communes where phyllo¬ 
xera is known or suspected to exist, to similar communes. No regula¬ 
tion is established in this case as regards the nature of the packing, provided 
that it is disinfected at the same time as the vines. 

Art. 5. — The provisions of the preceding articles do not apply to 
plants or seeds of any land sent for examination to Phytopathological 
Institutes, Observatories, to Royal Inspectors of plant diseases, or to 
Laboratories entrusted with seed control. 

DISEASES NOT DUE TO PARASITES OR OF 
UNKNOWTr ORIGIN. 

Java^Sogar Gane Varieties Resistant to the “ Seieh” Disease. — Sec R., No. 
1083, Nov.-Dee. 1920, 


(i) A law prescribing mea<^iu:es for the pieventiem and contiol of plant diseases. Cf. j?., 
Aug, 1913, No. 995. {Ed,) 
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98 - Ghange-ovei Tapping as a Means of Control Against Rubber Diseases, especially 
against Brown Blast. — See No 54 of this Rcvicio. 

99 - Mosaic Disease of Maize in Porto Rico, Louisiana and Georgia. — 

B W., (Pathologist of Sugar Plant Investigations, Bmcnu of Plant Industiy, United 
States of America) in Journal of A^ttouUtiral Research, Vbl. SIX, No. lo, pp 5i7-5:!i, 
pi. 2. Washington, D. C., Aug. lo, 1920. 

In 1919-1920, the author observed maize afiFected^by a disease 
to the mosaic disease of sugar in a field just west of Penuelas (Porto Rico), 
in New Orleans (Louisiana) and near Cairo (Goergia). Others have re¬ 
ported a similar disease in the Hawaiian Islands and in Guam. 

All varieties of maize are not affected to the same extent. In Louisiana, 
the White Creole variety while marked in some individuals was not exces¬ 
sive. The variety IT. S. Sdect No. 183 is very susceptible to " mosaic,” 
but is not especially injured by it. Golden Bantam appears to be immune. 

The author is inclined to believe that in the United States no great 
damage has so iar teen done. Probably the disease was introduced on 
sugar cane within comparatively recent years, in which case it may become 
much more important in the future. Maize is almost invariably used 
in rotation of sugar cane land, so that no plantation is ever without maize 
in some of its fields. This means, of course, that the possibility for spread 
of the disease h greatly increased 

In maize as in sugar cane, the most conspicuous symptom of mosaic 
is the streaked and irregularly mottled appearance of the leaves In 
maize, however, the lower, older leaves have a greater tendency to re¬ 
sume their normal colour. In the youngest leaves, either the normal dark 
green or the pallid affected tissue may predominate in a given specimen, 
but the latter condition is most frequently encountered. In such cases, 
the areas which remain normal are in the shape of broken or interrupted 
streaks or lines extending in the general direction of the long axis of the 
leaf, and the contrast in colour between the. e areas and the surrounding 
pallid areas is very decided. In most cases, the mosaic pattern is more 
prominent at the base of the leaf, where it diverges from the leaf sheath. 
Where the normal dark green is predominant, the light green affected 
tissue appears usually as a very fine mottling, or as irregular elongated 
streaks on the darker^ background Prom the foregoing description it 
can be seen that the patterns vary considerably, and yet they have cer¬ 
tain general characteristics which make it almost impossible to confuse 
this condition with any other affecting the leaves. 

Infected plants are always lighter in colour than healthy plants. 
In some cases, the colour becomes decidedly ydlow; a decided stunting 
of the whole plant then follows. No case has been observed to terminate 
fatally, but certainly considerable injury results from the la;^ of func¬ 
tioning chloroplastids, and where a large percentage of plants are affcei?^ 
the loss due to decreased size of ears is appreciable. 

When infection takes place early in the growing season, partial 03 
complete sterility of the ears results. In some cases, plants affected 
have resumed their normal colour after several weeks. 
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DISEASES DUE TO FUNGI, BTC. — GBNBRAI. 


Esperiments have demonstrated that mosaic disease is dispersed 
through the medium of Aphis maydis, but there is no reason for supposing 
that transmission in nature^ is limited to this insect. It is not yet known 
whether the virus can survive the winter in seed, but esperiments are now 
in progress that may throw some light on this phase of the problem. It 
has been proved that the viius of maize mosaic is identical with that 
of .sugar and of sorghum, so that even if it is found not to be transmitted 
by the seed, perpetuation of the disease in the perennial grasses would 
explain its appearance on maize in the spring. 

Control measures for this disease must be based fundamentally on 
the removal of sources of the infection. So far as is known, the only 
sources of infection are the living host plants. Destruction of these plants 
will, therefore, effectively eradicate the disease from any region. From 
the practical standpoint, the destruction of all affected host plants pre¬ 
sents almost unsurmountable obstacles. The substitution of immune 
varieties of maize as wdl a sugar cane does not offer an^Timmediate solution, 
since the most susceptible varieties happen to be the ones the most es¬ 
teemed. 


DISEASES DUE TO FUNGI, BACTERIA 
AND OTHER TOWER PLANTS 

100 - Dimination in Respiratoiy Activity and in Metabolism Capacity of Wheat 
Plants attacked by Black Rust (Pircc/ir/a gramini^. — See No 24 of this 

xox - The Over-Wintering of the Melaneonki» Marsonia Juglandis, on the 
Bianehes and Shoots of the Walnut. — feyrontl, b , in staztmi spenmenfau 
anforw Ualianet Vol 1,111, Farts ^-6, pp i6S>i7i Modena, IQ 20 

At Ridaretto, in the Waldensian Val leys (Province of Turin), in April, 
IQ17, the author observed, upon the lower branches and shoots of certain 
walnut trees, concave patches that were nearly round, or more frequently 
dliptical, being a little elongated in the direction of the axis of the branch 
on which they were situated. The smallest of thase patches were brown, 
the laigest were whitish in the centre and brown round the periphery. 
Under a lens, minute block dots were seen on these patches; microscopic 
examination showed these to be the fructifications, in all stages of deve¬ 
lopment, of Marsonia Juglandis (Tib.) Sacc., the conidial form of the as- 
comycete Gnomomia Juglandis (D. C.) Trav. 

This conidial form is a common parasite of the walnut, but usually 
does it littie injury. The fructifications are often found on the fruits, 
as on the leaves, but very rarely occur on the branches. The tis¬ 
sues beneath the patches are affected by necrosis and are blackened and 
isolated by a layer of phellosan which continues for some distance, and 
makes its way toward the surface, beyond the concavity in a zone which, 
to all appeaiance, is healthy. 
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The fungus was in full vigour, and seemed capable of propagating 
and carr3dng the disease to other leaves. 

There is only one possible explanation of the presence of the patches 
on these organs at the date mentioned above. During the previous autumn, 
the tree was severdy attacked by Marsonia, and the fungus extended 
from the leaves to the more tender branches, and especially to the young 
shoots which were not yet Hgnihed. As soon as winter set in, the fungus 
stopped growing, and its fructifications remained during the cold season 
at about the same stage of development which they had attained in the 
autumn. 

M, Juglandis is therefore able to over-winter also in the conidial. 
form, at all events on the branches and shoots of the walnut. It would, 
however, be advisable in cases of severe attack to keep these organs of 
the tree unde r observation, and to cut them off as soon as the character¬ 
istic fungus p?Ltches make their appearance, all the more, seeing they 
must form excellent centres of infection in the spring, when the frequent 
rain transports the conidia, depositing them on the young tender leaves 

102 - Resistance to Rust of Various Typ^s of Wheat. — Scc No. 30 of this lUvkip, 

103 - ResistancB of G3riain Trees to Drseases and Inseet Pests due to HybridSsatfon. — 
See No 40 of ih^ Reotew. 

104 - The Take-all or Foot-rot Disease of Wheat {Ophiobotus. gr&minis) in 
New York State (i). — Kirby, R. v ., and Thom\«?, H. E., iu Science, new series, 
Vol ItH, No. 1346, pp. 368-360. Eaucaster, Pa., Oct. 15, 1930. 

Early in July 1920, a at East Rochester, New York, attention was 
attracted to a small area in a field of soft red winter wheat, where the plants 
were baldy dwarfed and prematurdy dead. In many cases secondary 
culms had been killed soon after their formation. The roots of the plants 
were rotted and usually broken near the base of the culm: the lower in- 
temodes were dark or entirely blackened and enveloped by a dense sheath¬ 
like plate of thick-walled brown mycelium. This plate was formed be¬ 
tween the leaf sheath and culm, Perithicia in considerable numbers were 
found embedded in the leaf sheath and myedial plate. Microscopic mea¬ 
surements of these and ascospores agree very dosely with those given 
by Saccardo for Ophiohohts graminis. 

As soon as the fungus was identified, steps were taken to determine 
the source of the infection and to completely eradicate the disease from 
the infected area. 

105 - Gumming Disease {Bacterium vascutarum) of Sugar Cane in P01I0 
Rieo. — Mato, J., in Phvtoiwtholoiy, Vol. X, No. 9, pp. 439-430, figs. i. Baltimare. 
M. D., Sept., 1930. 

Gumming disease of sugar cane is known to have occurred in AustRIfe 
(New South Wales and Queendand), Fiji Islands, Mauritius, Java, Borneo. 
New Guinea, Brazil, and very likdy in Tucuman, Argentina. There is, 

(i) See also R, April, 1920, No. 470. (Ed,) 

[iti-ies] 
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no record of it in the West Indies. The disease apparently does not occur 
in India. 

In February, 1920, gumming of sugar cane was identified by the author 
in two car loads of cane from the Trujillo Alto district, Porto Rico. The 
gummy exudation {varying in colour from a lemon-yellow to the colour 
of honey), at the cut ends of the cane stalk, together with the bright red 
vascular bundles in the canes in more advanced stages of the disease, are 
symptoms that agree with the gumming of cane in Australia as desciibed 
by Cobb and studied by E. F. Smith. Masses of the bacterium in pure 
culture were smeared on needle-pricked surfaces of leaves of 10 healthj^ 
•young “ Otaheite ” canes in an isolated greenhouse. After 3 months 
from inoculation all these plants showed, when cut, typical gummy ex¬ 
udation from the fibro-vascular bundles. 

Immediately upon the recognition of the fact that gumming disease 
exists unmistakably in Porto Rico, a special survey was made of all the 
principal sugar cane growing centres, and it was found that the disease 
is not wide^read and the exact locations of its occurrence are only in the 
Trujillo Alto district in the area of about 15 km. Specimens of the dis¬ 
eased cane were shown to men who have planted cane for many 3"ears, 
but all were unanimous in declaring it a new thing. One planter alone, 
stated that he had noticed it to a very limited extent the previous year. 

The disease occurs in localities where no new introductions of seed 
have been made for many years past, and it was found in the oldest va¬ 
rieties grown on the Mand, namdy, Otaheite,” " Rayada,” ” Crystal- 
lina” and "Cavengerie” or "Colorada”. The Otaheite is the most 
severely attacked, while the "Cavengerie” is the least attacked. It 
seems very likdy that the disease has been in existance in the island for 
some time past in insignificant proportions, but the unusually heavy rains 
at the beginning of 1920 have very probably aided the spread thereof 
by taking on the form of an epidemic in one district where Otaheite is 
usually grown. Whether the disease will subside with the advent of the 
normal rainfall remains to be seen. 

The only safe way to check the spread of the disease is through the 
planting of resistant varieties. The disease has not been observed in the 
variety " Yellow Caledonia.” The fact that ” Rayada ” is susceptible 
makes it rather a difficult problem as this variety is largdy grown all over 
the idand. ” Cavengerie ” shows decided resistance but it is not a very 
desirable variety from the industrial standpoint. 

106 - DiseasesandPdSteof Haiiy VetGhihtheIJ]iitedStates.--SeeNo ^Softiub Review 

ro; -^Toimto Diseases In Victoria, Australia. — Brittlbbank, c. c., in ihe Journal 
ikauapartment of A^ricuUuu of Victoria, Australia, V0I. XVIII, Pt. 7 , pp 41V416. 

Melboiira , July, 1920. 

A brief survey of the tomato diseases which occur in Victoria, followed 
by a description of the control measures employed. The diseases mentioned 
are: 


[les-itv] 
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(i) Bacterial wilt [Bacillm Solanacearum). 

{2) Irish potato blight {Phytophthora infestans) in the drier portions 
of Victoria this disease has not caused any considerable loss to tomato 
growers. Besides the potato and the tomato, a native solanum, Solatium 
aviculare has contracted the disease: 

(3) Wilt or sleepy disease ” [Fnsarkmi Lycopersicz) this has not 
yet caused any marked loss in those districts of the State most suited 
to tomato culture. 

(4) Target spot [AUertiaria Solani) ; important. 

(5) Root Rot (Rhizoctonia Solani) : one of the most destructive seed 
bed troubles and very common round the suburbs of Melbourne. 

(6) Damping off disease [Pythium de Baryanum). 

108 - Notes on Spotting of Applej in Great Britain (i). — horne, a. s., and horne, 
E. V. (Dept, of Plant Physiology and Pathology, Imperial College of Science and Tec- 
ndogy), in The Gardener's Chronicle, Vd. EXVIII, sid series, Xo. 1766, pp. 316-217, 
figs. 4. I/ondon, Oct. 3c, 1920, 

During the past few years reports of " spotting " in apples in England 
have been frequently notified, and cultivators have made insistent enqui¬ 
ries as to the cause of the trouble and the remedies likely to prove 
serviceable in mitigating the same. 

Several instances are recorded of the sudden appearance and rapid 
development of spotting in stores, causing disfigurement of the fruit and 
greatly prejudicing its sale. 

In some varieties, the spots remain small, although they are frequently 
very numerous (as many as 200 have been counted in individual specimens); 
in others they grow large and the apples affected decay early in the season. 

" Spotting " has been reported from the counties of Berkshire, Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, Kent, Middlesex, Oxfordshire, Surrey, Sussex and Worces¬ 
tershire, and appears to have spread generally throughout the apple grow¬ 
ing districts. It is first observable in orchards towards the end of July 
and in early August. The spots which are round or oi a more irregular 
outline and are sometimes sunken, forming shallow pits, are usually scat¬ 
tered promiscuously over the surface of the apple. In colour they are 
dark green, rose, purple or brown. 

The varieties attacked are numerous, including many of the well 
known culinary sorts: Dane's Prince Albert, Dumelow's Seedling (Wel¬ 
lington), Pott's Seedling. Newton wonder, Bramley's Seedling, EcfcUn- 
ville Seedling, and Peasgood’s Nonsuch; and many notable dessert sorts, 
such as Cox’s Orange Pippin and Allington Pippin. 

The varieties which escape, indude the russets: Christmas Pearmain, 
WorcesterPearmain, the late pippins:— Allen's Everlasting, Feam's 
Pippin, etc.; and Bamadk: Beaty, Gloria Mundi and Bdle ^ bqs. 

A spedes of Pleospora [PL pomorum) (whicL is capable of 
a casual organism), has been discovered and isolated from at least 20 va¬ 
rieties of apples. Several varieties developed ^tting as a result of artifi- 

(i) See ie., Nov.-Dee., 1930, No, 1193. 
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cial inoculations. In at least 3 sorts — Mington Pippin, Rival and 
Wealthy, rotting ensued which was directly caused by PI, pomorum, 

PL pomorum is, however, believed to be not the only fungus capable 
of causing “ spotting Several other fungi have been isolated, but their 
r 61 e has not 3’et been ascertained. These indude Alternaria Grosstdariae 
and A, pomicola. 

Several new fungi have been identified as attacking apples (i) of 
which the most noteworthy is Polyopeus purpureus. This fungus has 
been obtained from at least 20 sorts of apples, and it is considered pro¬ 
bable that it is a casual organism. In addition to this, Leptosphaeria 
vagahiinda, prevalent in America on twigs of different trees, ondCoryneum 
folliicolmn said to cause cankers on twigs and branches of American apples, 
have been obtained. 

Prom the very frequent occurrence of spots at the lenticds, there is 
every probability that the infection by fungous organism takes place 
at the lenticel 

As regards control measures the following rules should be observed : — 

(i) Winter spraying, preferably towards the end of December 
with I % Burgundy mixture; 

{2) Winter spra3dng of interplanted trees and bush fruits. It 
is known that ceitain fungous organisms spread to the apple from other 
host plants, e. g. the Alternaria grosstdariae from gooseberries to apples; 

(3) General sanitation: — as the fungi which cause disease 
in fruit trees are able to exist in dead wood and leaves, decaying fruit, 
cankered twigs and branches, and in imtreated wounds of various kinds. 

{4) Summer spraying: — as spotting shows itself first towards 
the end of July, a single spraying with a one-half per cent. Burgundy 
mixture, during early July should prove an effective direct method of pre¬ 
vention ; 

(5) Insect control: — it is believed that the infection of apples is 
brought about to a great extent through the agency of mites and other 
small insects ; 

(6) Store sanitationthe store room should be systematically 
disinfected and fumigated; 

(7) Since the fungi concerned in ** spotting ” grow very slowly 
at low temperatures (o^C to 5^), some system of cold storage combined 
with store sanitation is recommended. This is very necessary where apples 
subject to attack are stored after gathering from trees not previoudy 
sprayed. 

109 - Spirospora Casianeae n. gen. and n. sp., a Deuteromyeete found on 

Chestnuts In Fiance. — M^ngut, TL, , and Vincevs, J , in the Bulletin irimesiriel 

de mycoloTiiqtie de France, Vol. XXXVI, Part 2, pp. 89-97, figs. 7 Pans, 1920 

examination of chestnuts attacked by blai rot (2) has revealed 
the presence of other, and rarer, micromycete, among wWch is a new 

(1) See Jf. Nbv.-D^c. 1929. No. 1193. (Bd.) 

(2) See R., July Sept, 1919, No. 1042. (Ed) 
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genus of Denteromycetes [SpiwsporcC), represented by a single spedes 
to which the authors have given tbe name of Spir, Castaneae. 

The pulp of the chestnuts was altered and yellow; part of the surface 
of the seed-coat beneath the pericarp of the achene, was covered with 
an elflorescence of a chocolate-brown colour; this the microscope showed 
to be wholly composed of large, characteristic multicdlular spores. 

The authors describe the formation in artificial cultures of these 
spores and the accessory conidia, as well as that of simple sclerotia or of 
perithecia, the characters of the mycelium, and the germination of the 
spores. Finally they give a detailed description of the genus Spirospora 
(which is closdy rdated to the genus Mycogone) and of the species Spir, 
Castanae. 

no - Phomopsis Pseudotsugae n. sp., Deuteiomyeete Parasitic on the Dou¬ 
glas Fir {Pseudoisuga Doagiasii)^ in Scotland. — Wilson, h., in Transac- 
Uofhs of the Royal Scottish ArboncuUural Society, Vol. XXXIV. Pt. 2, pp. 145-149, 
pi. 2. Edinburgh, 1920. 

More than 10 years ago attention was directed in Scotland, to spe^ 
cimens of the Douglas Fir, Fseudotsaga Donglasn, from 6-10 years old 
in which the leading shoot had been killed for a distance of 6-12 inches 
behind the apex. Examination of the damaged portions led to the belief 
that the injuries could not be attributed to frost. 

Some years later, other similar specimens were collected, and on the 
dead shoots the fructifications of a species of Phonia were noted. During 
the last 18 months, numerous specimens have been obtained and exami¬ 
nation has shown that the disease is undoubtedly caused by a species of 
Phomopsis, The ^ecimens attacked were received from several localities 
in Perthshire, from near Forres, and from Argyllshire, Dumfries and In¬ 
verness, and it may be concluded that the disease is widely spread in 
Scotland. Trees are attacked up to about 10 years old both in nursery 
stock and in plantations. 

Two types of attack may be distinguished. In the first, the leading 
shoot (or occasionally a side shoot) is killed back for a variable distance, 
usually about 9 inches. In the second, the young tree is attacked a short 
distance above the ground-levd, the outer tissues are killed on one §ide only 
or completely round the stem, and ultimatdy the whole tree is destro^'ed. 
In both cases, a very characteristic feature of the disease is the sudden 
decrease in diameter in passing from the healthy to the diseased portion 
of the stem, and this is very marked in the second method of attack de¬ 
scribed above, where the stem immediately above the diseased portion 
is abnormally increased in thidmess. Numerous resin blisters are devdoped 
on the stem both above and bdow the point of attack, and after these 
have burst, the whitidi patches of dried redn are veiy obvious. 

‘ Some time after the stem is attadred, minute blade fungus fructifi¬ 
cations appear in large numbers on the dead portion and in some cases 
on the dead leaves. These are at first covered, but are later on exposed 
by the splitting of the bark and finally project slightly above the surface, 
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They contain very minute spores which, in damp weather exude from the 
fructifications in mucilaginous filaments or masses of whitish translucent 
appearance. 

The fungus found in Scotland on Ps. Donglasii is believed to be a 
new species and is designated here as Phomopsis Psetidoisugae, 

A plantation of Ps, Dottglasii in Perthshire about 6 to 8 years old, was 
examined in April 1920, and it was estimated that half of the trees had 
been killed bj" the disease. The dead trees were removed and burnt 
and the spaces were replanted with fresh trees. In September about 20 % 
of the trees were showing signs of attack, and these induded some of those 
planted in the previous April. The method and time of attack are not 
yet fully known. 

Ripe spores capable of germination, have been collected in April and 
October, and it is probable the infection takes place during the summer. 
In all probability' the species is a wound parasite, this must certainly be 
the case where the main stem of plants 4 to 8 years old, is directly attacked 
not much above ground-level, although it is possible that young uninjured 
shoots may become infected. 

The narrowing of the stem in the infected portion is the result of the 
death of the cambium and consequent stoppage of secondary thickening. 
Probably some considerable time dapses between infection and death 
of the cambium. In the case of a tree 6 to 8 years old infected near the base, 
secondary thickening of the infected portion probably ceases about a 
year after infection when the leaves b^in to turn ydlow; death probably 
takes place during the following winter. In a tree in which the leading 
shoot is infected near the apex, growth continues during the foUowing 
summer and death of the shoot takes place in the winter. Fructifications 
of the fungus are often found all over the dead trees, and it is evident that 
the fungus can live on as a saprophyte afterwards. 

Owing to the long period which elapses between infection and the 
first obvious signs of disease, it is possible that the latter may be distri¬ 
buted by the nursery stock which is apparently healthy, although really 
diseased. 

Young plantations should be carefully examined for trees showing 
early signs of the disease, and these should be removed and burnt. 


INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER EOWER AMIMAES 

zii - Athene hranta. The Spotted Owlet Useful in Agrieulture in India. —Fiobx- 
CBKR, T. B., and Inglis, C. H., in TJie Agricultural Journal of Xndta, Vol. XV, Pt. 3, 
pp. 235-338 4 -1 pi. Calcutta, May, 1920, 

^ i^ flfe g^potted Owlet {Athene hrama) occurs abundantly throughout 
Sie Plains of India and Burma, although not found in Ceylon. It is in 
evidence dtuing the evening and is quite a domestic owl. It is one of the 
birds that hawks white ants, and is a great bat hunter, but apparently 
this habit is perhaps local or confined to a few individuals. It lives chiefly 
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on insects and to a less extent on mice, direws and lizards etc., its insect 
prey consisting mostly of beetles and cigckets. In the case of 8 birds 
examined at Pusa, of 69 insects taken, one was of a useful species, 26 were 
neutral and 42 were injurious A case is mentioned, in which a pair of 
A, hrama had apparently killed a nesting paroquet {P. torquaiu^, and 
taken possession of the nest for thems^ves. As P. torquatus is a dis¬ 
tinct nuisance to the agriculturist it is wished that A, hrama would act 
r^;ularly in this way. 

At Pusa, this owlet seems to live chiefly on large crickets {Brachy- 
trypes and Gryllotalpd) and on dung-beetles. There is no doubt that it 
is a most useful bird in all districts where large crickets occiu: so commonly 
as to do damage. As these crickets are nocturnal, their most effective 
natural enemies are those, such as A, hrama, whidi are also nocturnal. 

A, hrama breeds from February to April, k ghtly earlier in the south 
and later in Northern India, but the greater majority of birds lay in !March. 

112 - Means Adopted in Grau for the Control of the Moroecan Grieket(/)oc/o5^ajr- 
riis maroccAtius) In 1920. — VAYbsifeRE, p., — CQnmumicated by M. Eoms Dop, 
Ddegate of Prancxs. 

As the Moroccan cricket {Dociostaitrus maroccanus), has multiplied 
to such an alarming extent since 1917 as to threaten the existence, not 
only of tlie crops growing in the plain of Crau, but also of those in the 
neighbouring regions, a sj'stematic campaign was organised in the spring 
of 1920 With the o'j^ct of check 1 g h increase of this pest. 

The course of the invasion of 1917 to 1920, the work during the pre¬ 
vious campaign, and the biological observations made, are the subject 
of a complete report T\hich will appear subsequently. It, however, seemed 
desirable to describe the meastures adopted for the destruction of the 
crickets during their various stages, and the results that have been ob¬ 
tained. 

The control operations were organised under the direction of a “ De¬ 
fence Sjmdicate ” (Sjmdicat de defense) whidi adopted flame-throwers, 
poisoned baits, chloropicrin solution, and collection on sheets. 

The necessary staff for carrying out these measures was furnished 
by the War Ministry, and the economic importance, of the undertaking 
being fully recognised, a certain number of solders were specially instnicted 
in the use of flame-throwers (Army model P3). Towards the end of May, in 
spite of difficulties connected with the condition of the country, the X\^th 
C. A. supplied nearly 250 men belonging to the corps and provided with 
60 flame-tiirowers with their accessories {]>ottles of compressed air, fuses, etc. 
On the other hand, thanks to the assistance of the Services interested) 
both military and civil, and especially of the P. L. M. Co. (in transpo rt, 
it was jiossible to procure, though sometimes unfortunately, 
as was desired, all-the products necessary for initiating the campai^. 

In order to carry out this task satisfactorily, the military contingent 
was divided into gangs, each containing from 6 to 10 men. These were 
distributed in the " Mas,” where they were billeted on the agriculturists. 
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Vfho were to recompense them according to the seivices rendered. As 
occasion arose, these gangs were tranq)orted on motor-lorries (lent by 
the military authorities) togeth& with all their appliances, which at first 
consisted of 4 flame-throwers with accessories, 24 bottles of compressed 
air, 50 fuses, i barrd of heavy oil, 100 kg., of bran, 5 kg., arsenious add, 
5 kg., salt, 20 kg., molasses, and i sheet for collecting the in ects when 
beaten down. 

(i) Flame-throwers. — From the experiments carried ont in 1919 
by M. BAzni, in which the author also took part, it seemed that the con¬ 
trol of crickets should be based upon the rational and systematic use of 
these implements of war. Details will not be repeated here that have al¬ 
ready b^n published (i), but it suffices to say that the surface deared 
by a sin^e diaige of a P3 fiame-thrower (13 litres) is nearer 500 sq. m., 
than 200 sq. m., as previously given. Further, the best results were ob¬ 
tained by directing only one or two flame-throwers on the same spot. 
Experience has indeed shown that 3 operators placed 3 to 4 metres apart 
in front of a column of crickets hinder one another, and owing to the large 
amount of smoke liberated, run the rids: of seriously injuring their com¬ 
rades by means of the flame. Also, as a rule the various flame throwers 
differ in length of flame-jet, combustion of fuse, etc., which entails diffe¬ 
rence in the progress of the operators. 

Excellent results were obtained by the following method:— 4 or 5 
men provided with brandies or saddng dowly beat down the crickets 
towards a certain point, in order greatly to increase their concentration 
at that spot. This operation, if well directed, is easily effected, even in 
the case of the winged insects. When it is conduded, the beaters retire, 
and a flame-thrower, after taking in the situation at a glance, can in a 
few seconds, calmly and quickly (this is soon learnt by practice), sweep 
all the surface covered by the insects. 

Under such conditions, the whole charge can be completdy exhaus¬ 
ted in two minutes (induding loss of time due to change of position by 
the operator, in order to ensure greater efficacy), and in 15 jets of flame. 
It is, however, not necessary to empty the flame-thrower at one time. 
It is indeed indispensable that the operator should stop (for instance, 
at the word of command), when his work is not needed. Therefore, 
someone must alwaj's be at hand in order when required, to turn off 
the air-tap, while the operator extinguishes his fuse. 

It can easily be understood that in an operation such as just been 
described, two or three flame-throwers stationed in iiont of a column 
of crickets world interfere with one another on changing position, and 
that it is necessary to reach the insects before they are dispersed by the 
confusion due to the first flame-jets 

^ _^^fla ^|gfes=^fee of several flame-throwers at a time is, however, not to be 
rejected, especially in combating coltmms of young crickets often only 


(i) Set R, July-Sept. 1919, No. 10-19; R. Jan. 1920, No. 147. (Rd) 
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4 to 6 m. wide, but extending for several hundred metres. Then, two flame¬ 
throwers with similar appliances, if placed in front, and advancing at 
the same pace for 20 metres, can obtain excellent results. 

P'mally it may be said that the use of single or massed flame-throwers 
is a question that must be decided at the time, and it is only possible to 
make some suggestions on the subject. 

(2) Poisoned baits. - This control method was first applied in the 
case of irrigated crops, and -was subsequently extended as circumstances 
required to all ground invaded by crickets. As time was then devoted en¬ 
tirely to practical work, not to experiment, no attempt was made to find 
new poisoned bait formulae, but use was made of those already studied in 
1919, and of which the mode of use has been given in a preceding 
Report (i). 

Owing to the excessive cost of oranges and lemons, at the end of a 
few days, these fruits liad to be omitted from the arsenical mixture which, 
however, did not seem to detract in any way from its elficacj^. The fol¬ 
lowing is the recipe handed to all the gangs entrusted with the preparation 
of the paste: 

J Bran. 10 to is kg. 

I, . Salt . 0.500 » 

( Atsenioos acid . 0.500 » 

Mix these three substances very thoroughly before adding the solution, 
which diould have been previoudy made up. 


Water . 2 litres 

' Molasses. 2 » 


Mix again very thoroughly, so that all the bran is completely impr^- 
nated with the liquid. Should the mixture be too dry, add a little water 
(one or two litres at most). 

The bait diould not be prepared save at moment of using it (at night 
fall, or before m the morning). Spread the bran broad-cast over the ir¬ 
rigated crops. Take all precautions necessary in handling very poisonous 
substances such as washing the hands well after the operation. A ma^ 
^ould be used when making mixture I. 

The bait was ^read before the insects become active in the morning, 
or else at night fall. The results seem to be the same in either case. They 
one indi^ensable condition for obtaining a good bait, however, is that 
the various ingredients should be as thoroughly mixed as possible. In 
this case it was mixed by hand, especially as any given gang sddom pre¬ 
pared more than 100 kg., of poisoned bait a day. In places however, 
such as Africa, where the swarms of locusts are l^er, but le^iumerous, 
it would be advisable to have special mixing-machines, such 

(i) Cf. P. VAYSSikRS, Ees sauterdles dans le Sud-Est de la Prance en 1918, Ann. Serr. 
Ep%ph., VI, p. 289. Paris, 1919. 
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ratus devised by G. Paoii in. Italy (i). Use could also be made of a 
barrel turning on a horzontal axis, such as was recommended for the 
prepaialion of poisoned grain in the control of fidd mice in the liberated 
ieg‘ons (i). 

The amount of bran spread per hectare was variable, but an average 
of 30 to 60 kg., according to the size of the column, is about right. 

The toxic action of tlie mixture is diown even the next day, when 
already some dead insects are seen, whilst many more are unable to fly 
and drag themsdves along or lie on one side. The excrement is blackidi 
and liquid. The maximum mortality appears to occur on the third day, 
but not infrequently the bait retains its toxic properties for a fortnight. 
The insects collect at the foot of plants, or to be more exact, most of them 
are found benealh the trees or plants upon whidi they have passed the 
night. According to the few calculations effected, the average number 
of dead crickets per 59 metres was about 600. In certain cases, however, 
onl3’ 200 could be counted, although in others, the number was 1000 or 
more, which would mean some 10 000 000 insects per hectare. Tliis 
remedy is obvioustj’ most efficacious, and should be used in France against 
pests like grasshoppers. 

(3) Chloropicrin solutions, — As excellent results had been obtained 
with these during the experiments made in 1919, it was hoped that they 
could be used on a large scale in combating crickets. Unhappily, owing 
to circumstances over which the author had no control, he was unable 
to obtain the necessary products at the right time, or to use them under 
the best exmditions. However, 500 kg., of chloropicrin was employed 
in a soap solution which gave most satisfactory results in the proportions 
by weight of 2 parts of coconut oil soap; 10 of chloropicrin: 100 of water, 

(4) Collecting the crickets on a sheet, — This method was chiefly used 
when it was urgently necessary to meet the difficulties due to want of la¬ 
bour and especially of heavy tar oil which, on account of the strikes, was 
no longer supplied us by the factories. By the use of collecting sheets, 
2000 to 5000 crickets w^ere collected daily in the whole of Crau during one 
month. The insects thus captured were in the 4th and 5th stages. 

To sum up, the use of the control methods described made it possible 
considerably to minimise the bad effects of the abnormal multiplication 
of the Moroexan cnicket in Crau during the spring of 1920. The efforts 
of the Defence Syndicate were all the more praiseworthy sceeing that, at 
certain moments the success of the campaign against the crickets was 
extremely problematic, owing to numerous difficulties of a general cha¬ 
racter 

113 - Industrial Utilisation of Locusts vith a View to their Ultimate Destruction.— 
of this Rcviete. 


(1) See JS., Jan., 1920, No. 146, (£<*.) 
(i) See R., liar., 1920, No. 37S. (£rf.) 
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114 - DastructionofTermitesbyMeacisof Chloropicrin(i)-— Peyxud j ,mtheCo;»^ 
ies leyulus hahdoimdaires des seances de V icadnnte des Sciences, 1920, Sen^nd Half-Year, 
Vol CXI#XI, No 8 (Au^t, 33, i 92 o)» PP 4*to-4p Paris, 1920 

Laboratory experiments made by treating with chloropiciin vapour 
fragments of infected pine-tree trunks placed under large bdl-jars have 
proved that chloropicriii vapour is ve^ eifective against Leucotenm.s 
ItidfugHS Rossi. At a temperature of 20^ C., 2 ingm, of cliloropicrin per 
litre was sufhcient, with 12 hour’s exposure, and 5 mgm., with 6 hours, 
to destroy all the termites, both those set free within the b^-glass, and any 
living at a depth of 10 cm. in the pieces of wood 

The effect of the chloropicrin upon the termites is first shown by the 
insects becoming restless and agitated ; they crowed towards the interior 
of the galleries, which explain® the accumulation of dead and dying ants 
and the confusion reigning in these passages. Then there superr-ene^- 
a condition of paralysis that passes quickly into death, if the action 
of the vapour be continued for some hours, though otherwise it may last 
for several days, but in no case do the ants recover. 

In order to destroy a colony of L. it is thus not necessary 

to kill all the individuals by the treatment, prorided they are all paralysed 
Nevertheless, with a view to being more certain ot the effect produced, 
and to overcoming the difi'‘cult5 of penetrating into the wood which in¬ 
creases in proportion to the thickness of the latter, the author tried, as far 
as possible, to give the doses and exposure that caused the instantaneous 
death of lie insects under the beU-jar. Thus, in his experiments on 
trunks covered with tarpaulin, and on pieces of beams in a small room, 
he took as his basis the miuimum exposure of 12 hours in an atmosphere 
containing 10 mgm., ol chloropicrin per litre; under these conditions, the 
results were exc^ent. 

The practical application of his method in a villa at Saint-Jean-de- 
Lnz (Basses Pyrenees), consisting of a ground-floor, and two other storeys, 
confirmed the results of the experiments made in the laborator^^ 

We have therefore every reason to hope for excdlent results in the 
use of chloropicrin for the disinfection of houses infested by termites. 
If applied with the necessary precautions, and in the manner adapted to 
each case this process has diown itself to be easy and free from all ri^. 

115 - 0 isiiifeetioii of Ciotton Seed by Meaxis of Diy Heat — schkibaux, £.,m 

nomie Colmtale, Year V, 34, pp 103-104 Rochefort-raris, October, 1020 

In the course of experiments undertaken for the purpose of detennin- 
ing the action of dry heat in freeing cotton-seeds from animal parasites, 
two different lots of the seed of this Malvaceae were subjected to rising 
temperatures of 60® C, 650 C., 70® C. and C. for one Iwo. ^nd th ree 
hours. 

It was shown by these experimeuts that, up to yoP C., the vitality 
of *the seeds treated for a time varying from one to three hours was in 

(i) See al'-u R., June. 1920. No. 705 {Rd) 
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no-wise impaiied; at 75® C, the seeds nearly all died after two honr'b 
treatment, or else produced >ellow, ^ckly seedlings According to the au¬ 
thor, a temperature of 60® C. is enough to destroy all the animal parasites 
of the cotton plant. 

Given the small amount ot cotton seed used per hectare, it is not ne¬ 
cessary to employ a costly apparatus, all that is required is to mix the seeds 
with very fine dry sand, or sawdust, previoudy heated in a large caldron 
to the temperature of bo® C. A few preliminary experiments will diow 
how much must be used under the given conditions so that the mass can 
be kept at 6 (P C. for at least one or two-hours. 

iiu - lossets Injurioiis to Artiehofees In Italy. — See No 60 of thi<3 R^iu ^ 

II7 - Targ^ionia, merrilU n. sp. Coecid Observed on Rbizophora, mucro^ 
nstist^ in the Philippines. — Cockerell, T D a , m Tha Phiht^piw Journal 01 
^ctencfi, Vol XV, No 1, pp 385-387, i 3 k£amla, igiy 
Description of the new species Targonia Merrilli found on the upper 
and lower surfaces of the leaves of lUiizopJwra mucronata Lamarck, in 
Manila (Philippines) in September igi*^ 
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iiS - The Natalia Gontiol of Anoi^les Lame by Means of Aquatic Inseets.— f^b- 
Rici, E , in Afh delh R. Accademw det Lincei, Sene Quinta, Rtfidtconii, Classe di Scunzt 
ftstehe, matematiche e mtUfali,Vo\ XXIX, Parts 3-6, pp. 170-173,Parts 7-8, pp. 224-247, 
Seconal Half year. Rome, 1920, 

The larvd forms of LibeUiilidae and Dityscidae, as well as certain adult 
Coleoptera and Rhynchots, which are known to be very voracious and to 
prey upon other aquatic insects, have been suggested, in a general way, as 
probable destroyers of anophdies. The author has tested this assertion by 
the help of laboratory experiments, using difEerent groups of the insects 
representing the fresh-water entomofauna of Italy, and anophdes during the 
larval and adult stages. He discovered the following facts. 

Anophdes larvae are very wdl protected by thdr peculiar conditions 
of Hfe, and especially by the fact that they nearly alwa^’s assume a horizon¬ 
tal position on the surface of the water and in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of floating plants. This greatly reduces the number of predatory in¬ 
sects that may be regarded as more or less contributing to the destruction 
of the anophdes. Of these predatory insects, those that wage most successful 
war against the pests are: among the rhynchota, the genera Naucoris, 
Notonecta, Carisa (larvae and adults), either on account of their rdativdy 
large size, or because of their number and voradty; among the l ^ud oneu- 
roptera, the larvae of the genera Aeschna, Anax, CaiopUryx," 7 !rtj 7 ^l^ 
Agrton, Lestes and other similar insects, but these are less formidable foes 
and probably only destroy the anophdes larvae in shallow ponds, where, 
these is a large amount of submerged vegetation at a short distance from the 
surface. 
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The destructive effect of these predatory insects seems to be of little 
actual practical importance. 

X19 -* Importanee of Lupins as a Food. — I. Baut Lupinen! m Deutsche Landw, Presse, 
No 18, p z40. Berlin, 1920—It Ho2aGSDOSF, F ,Ziir VerwertungderLnpinenzutiensdier 
lind Tn »nsrTiUohA r T ^fthratig ^ Ibtd,, NOS. 24 - 25 * p. 187. — III. GesCLACH andLUBCKB, VcT- 
gleichende Veisache nber die l^tbittening der Lupinen in Grossbetrieb (IiHtteiliuig des 
Vezeins zur Hebung des Lnpinenbaues), in the lUustnerte Landw, Zefiuno, Nos. 101-103, 
PP* 457 ~ 438 f 1920 — IV. Mulubr and Prteshof (Biii^tQrnnd Tieizucht-lnspektor, 
Riililsdoif, Kxeis Teltow), Eifabrangen mit Lupinenfiitterang an Sdiweinen, in th^ 
Deutsche Landw Presse^ No 96, pp 654-655,1920. 

I. — Lupin Cultivation. — Baron Von Wangenheim, president of 
the “ Verein zur Hebung des Lupinbaues(Association for promoting lu¬ 
pin cultivation in Germany), has started an active propaganda on the dangers 
of the want of cultivation through lack of fertilisers and proper attention. 
The first advice that he gives concerning uncultivation and increased food 
production is to cultivate seed lupins, especially where the cultivation of 
summer cereals and hoed crops is impossible. The ancient Romans knew 
how to attenuate the bitter taste of lupins and make them into a food in 
common use. 

The difiBicult food situation in Germany and the disastrous cha^e it 
has undergone are sufficient reasons for advising the extension of lupin cul¬ 
tivation. 

II. — Use of LOTINS AS FOOD FOR ANIMALS AND HOMAN BEINGS. — 
According to M. H. von Fehrenteil, 3 kg. of crushed lupin is equal as re¬ 
gards food value to lo kg. of oats. In. Germany there are I2 million Mor¬ 
gen (3 063 600 hectares) of sandy soil until now untoudied which csould grow 
lupins for seed, followed by barley or potatoes; estimating the average yidd 
at 350 kg. per morgen (1332 kg. per hectare), 120 million quintals equiva¬ 
lents to oats could be obtained. 

Lupins deprived of their bitter taste and mixed with potatoes and dried 
carrots, form an excdlent food for animals. The water in which the lu- 
pms are soaked to remove the taste makes a better fertiliser than night- 
soil. Dough making, fermenting and cooking tests of flours containing 
10-20 % of lupin flour have given satisfactory results. 

ni. — Comparative tests of methods of removing the bitter 

TASTE FROM LUPINS ON A LARGE SCALE. — During the summer of 1920 the 
authors carried out numerous experiments on this subjecit at the Janikow 
starch-factory, in Pomerania, at the request of the “ Association for 
encouraging lupin cultivation 

Four industrial methods were tried. ~ That of EHELLNER-LohnERT 
using boiling water; that of Backhaus (patented), using potash lye; that 
of Bergeil (also patented), using common salt; liat of Thoms, using hy- 
drpcdilsilJ^cid. The lupins were mixed (yellow and blue species) and were 
partly mouldy and damp. The whole mass (1000 quintals) was dried at once 
and 250 quintals taken for the tests (25 quintals per test). 

In the first series of experiments, the best results were given by the Thoms 
process, with whidi the residual content of alkaloids of the de-bittered lu- 
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pins when dried was 0.029 %> whereas with the other three processes it 
was more, being o.i %, which was taken as the maximum limit of tolerance. 

The operation was improved during a second series of experiments, 
however, and the lupins sweetened and dried to the same d^ee had the 
following percentage composition: 


Composetion 

Original I 
lapines ' 
bitter | 

Sweetened lupines 

Xbllnsr- 

Lohnbrt 

Bbhgbll 

Thoms 

Bacebaus 


% 1 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Moisture. 

13 19 

10.00 

1000 

10.00 

10.00 

Crude protein. 

41.76 1 

42.82 

38.64 

41.40 

42.62 

Crude fats extracts . 

4.92 I 

405 

3.17 

3 54 

3.16 

N., free extracts. 

22.41 

23.38 

25.72 

24.8s 

24.53 

Celltilose .. 

13-47 I 

16.36 

17 67 

17.79 

15.54 

Asb . 

4-25 ‘ 

3-39 

480 

1 

1 2.42 

4.15 


zoo.oo 

100.00 

100.00 

10000 

i 

foo.oo 

Pure albumin. 

37.86 

41.87 

36.75 

40.01 

41.65 

Non digestible albumin .... 

2.14 

7.52 

8.13 

880 

5.<K> 

AlIrfllrkfHs;. 

0.779 

O.IZO 

0.045 

0.039 

0.065 


It follows, therefore that the process least suited for bittering lu¬ 
pins on a large scale is the Kbllner-Lohnbrt (i) ; but the authors do not 
doubt that a more prolonged treatment with lye will produce the d sired 
sweetness. Two facts merit special attention with regard to these proces¬ 
ses The loss of 17 % (Backhaus) to 22 % (Bergell) of dry matter in 
the sweetened lupins, compared with untreated lupins ; and the decreased 
digestibility of the albuminoids. The first disadvantage is inevitable, but 
the second can be attenuated by modifying the method of drying the swee¬ 
tened lupins; the authors intend to deal with this question di^where. 

In spite of these losses, lupins constitute an excellent food for man and 
beast, the economic value, however, is governed by the price of the bitter 
lupins, which depends entirely on the extent over which they are cul¬ 
tivated. 

IV. — Hitherto lupin seed has been little used as food for pigs; few 
experiments have been made and the information is very vague concerning 
the rations and the production of meat. 

At the pig-breeding Station at Ruhlsdorf, the authors carried out feed¬ 
ing trials for 4 weeks with pigs of all ages fed on lupins. 

The fattening ration was potatoes, lupins, and salt. On October 6, 
1920, a group of 8 pigs, 8 months old, and weighing 60 kg. each, was made. 
For some time before the experiment, those animals that were a ccustom ed 
to pasturage, received a supplement of lupins which they acceptea ”im-. 
mediatdy. 


(z) M. KnLUTER leoatomends the boiling-water process as more simple and prefeeable. 
C/r. O. Eellnkr, IHe ErnSkrung der landm, Nuixtiere. Farey, BeUin, 1916, p. 278. {Ed,), 
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The lupins of the ydlow variety were softened for 12 hours in hot 
water in a special s*eaner, then steamed for i hour and then washed 
for 24 hoiirs in several changes of water 

Reduced to a jfine paste the sweetened lupins were mixed with potatoes 
that had also been steamed; the cold mixture was given to the pigs ad Ub, 

During the experiment the daily consumption averaged 13.4 kg. per 
head, L e., 11.23 potatoes and 2.17 kg. soaked lupins, corresponding to 
806 giU. of sweet air-dried lupins (humidity 14 %). The average increase 
in live weight per da^' per head was 916 gm., so that the production of i kg. 
of live weight corresponded to 0.879 kg. of sweetened, air-dried lupins and 
12 kg. of potatoes. 

The extraordinarily favorable ■»esult of the first period of the experi¬ 
ment (the authors have begun a second one on fattening), suggests that the 
pigs can be fed on further quantities of this mixture until fat with advanta¬ 
geous results and without danger to their health. 

120 - The Globulin of the Gohune Nut Attalea Cohune. — Tohns. c. o and Gers- 
DORTT, C.E.F.tPiotdnTiivesti^tion Laboratory, Bnieati of Chemistry, Tmtcd States De¬ 
partment of Agncultore Wa^ington), in Jownil 01 Bwlomnl Chemistty, Vol XLV, 
No. I, pp. 57-67 Tables 12, PI i, bibhogr of 12 works. Biltimore, !^C D December, 1920. 

This nut was not commercially exploited until the war, when the shells 
were carbonised and used in gas masks, the kernels being pressed for their 
oil, 'which is of a very high quality and is similar to coconut oil. Experi¬ 
ments are now in progress in British Honduras, (the cohune palm is indi¬ 
genous to this country) to produce the oil on a commercial scale. The 
press cake will be suitable for use in feeds. 

An analysis of the isolated protdn shows that the protein contains all 
the basic amino-acids necessary to produce normal growth, and gives also 
a strong qualitative test for tiyptophane. The principal protfcin extrac¬ 
ted by means of sodium chloride solution is a globulin This was obtained 
b5’’ dial3rsing the saline extracts and also by precipitation from the extracts 
by means of ammonium sulphate. The analyses of the globulin reveals a 
dose similarity between it and the coconut globtalin The basic amino-adds 
were determined b^’ the Van Slyke method, and the distribution of the 
nitrogen calculated from the results (Hausmann's modified method). 

The free amino nitrogen has also been determined, and has been found 
to agree fairly well with the tysine nitrogen as determined by the Van 
Slykb method. 

The authors state that the^’^ were unable to fix on a decisive separation 
point in the globulin construction, and are inclined to believe that only one 
globulin is present in the cohune nut. 

CROPS AND CULTIVATION 

-T 2 I - Agtienltuial Olimatalogy in Swanland, Australia, and ils Effects on the Forest 

Tia^ — Orutith, Taylop, in Quarterly Journal of the Royal Mcteorologtcal Society, 

Vdl.ST^VI, No. iq6,pp. 352-364, London, Oct 1Q20. 

The Swanland region designates the south-west comer of Australia. 
The total rainfall always exceeds lo inches and it differs climatically 

[ 119 - 121 ] 
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in tins respect from the rest of Australia except perhaps Eyre Peninsula 
(S. A.). Few regions in the world exhibit such complete rainfall controls 
as regards natural v^etation as Swanland. The isohyets run parallel to 
the coastbounding I/-shaped strips, and it is possible to divide the country 
up into districts having a distinct flora. 

From Perth round Cape Eeenwin to Albany is a strip 40 miles wide re¬ 
ceiving more than 30 in., of rain per annum. This was clothed with splen¬ 
did eucalypt trees of 3 species “ Tuart (E. gor^vplioc&pliald) in the north, 
“ Jarrah.” (£. niarginatoi) in the centre and “ Karri” {E, diversicolor) in 
the south. 

The next strip (from 30 to 25 in.,) is marked botanically by a continuous 
belt of E, marginata and the next (25 to 20 in.,) stiH further east, by a belt 
of Wandoo ” {E. redunca). In strip 4 (20 to 15 in) is the habitat of the 
York gum {E. loxophleba), and also specimens of Mdlet gum Salmon gum 
(E salnioniphloia) and Gimlet gum {E, salubris) invalt.able for mining 
timbers. These latter grow throughout the drier portions of Swanland 

E, diversicolor and E. gomphocephala furnish, on the other hand, 
excellent timber greatly used for wood-blocks, piles etc. 

The appended table shows concisely how man has adapted these belts 
to his needs. 


1 

Rainfall | 

1 

1 1 

1 1 

timber 

1 

Crop 1 

Towns and Mean ^lonthly 

Temperature 

Over 30 in. 

Warmer moiety .... 

B. somphocephala. 

1 Dairies.j 

Vines. 

Oranges. , . . . ' 
Sheep. 

Perth . . . 
Pmjatra. . 

; 1 (Jan. 74 » July 55«0 

Over 30 in. 

Cooler moiety. 

E, marginaia. . . 
B. diversicobt . . 

Dairies. 

Apples. 

Sheep. 

Bunbury. . 
Denmark . 
Albany . . 

. 1 (Jan. 660, July 530) 

30-so in.. 

1 

E. marginata . . 

1 

Vines.. 

Farms. 

Gingin. 

1 (lately opened up in 
< the South—data in- 
( sufficient). 

20-15 in.. 

E. redunca . . . 

^ E^Uuofphleba . • 

1 

Great Wheat 
Belt. 

' Moora. . . 

Kortham. . 
j York . . . 

1 Narrogin. . 

. j gan. July 50 ") 

. ^ gan. 77 ",-Joly 50 ") 

X5 -12 In. 

1 E. loxopJii^ . . 

j 

Dry Wheat Belt. 
Sheep . 

1 Xdlerbewin: (Jan. 77 ®f JhlJ 5 o *0 

12-8 in. 

f 

I Mallet gum. . . 
Gimlet gum . . 
Salmon gum . . 

Few Sheep and 
Cattle. 

1 Carnarvon: (8o<*, 6i^ 

' Valgoo . ... i 

Southern Cross ) (7?*, 5 *^) 

Xalgoorlie . . H 


Wheat is by far the most important crop (78 %) and is progressing ver3i 
rapidly in Swanland, for it has quadrupled its production from 1911 to 1916. 
Certain varieties are grown in localities with an annual average rainfall as 
low as 12 in.; these localities occasionally have less than 10 in., in one year 

* L»**] 
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and yet may grow wheat fairly successfully with efficient faflowii^. There 
is Kttle grown west of the 30 inch isohyet. 

The best areas seem to be those receiving from 15 to 20 in. in the cooler 
months (April to October). 

As regards the less important products, apples grow splendidly in the 
Karri region, while orchards are general in the Yairah bdt. The vine coun¬ 
try lies between the wheat belt and the orchard bdt. 


122 -> AgriedtuialGliniatolf^illTaSluailia. —GRiFFiTETA'srLC)R,in Owtrierh Journal of 

fhe Royal MtUofolo^toalSocietVyVol XI,VI, No 196, PP 354*355 I#QndQn, Oct. 1920. 

Tasmania lies 150 miles to the south of Victoria, between latitudes 40® 
and 440 S, and its climatic controls differ condderably from those of Ihe 
mainland. It lies almost permanently under the iniduence of Antarctic 
low pressure s^^tems, so that it is swept contmuoudy by the Westerly winds 
blowing along their northern Hmbs. Hence the high western region of the 
island is very wet. A strip about 40 miles long, induding Mt. I/yeh recei¬ 
ves over 100 inches a year which renders agricultural projects impossible. 
The population is confined almost to the north and east, the chief econo¬ 
mic centres bdng I/atmceston (January 64®, July 44°) and Hobart (Ja¬ 
nuary 62°, July 45®). The tract from W3myard to Launceston is one of the 
most fertile and populous districts in Tasmania 

In spite of the small size of the island (less than i % of the Common¬ 
wealth), in sudi crops as oats and potatoes it is dose to Victoria, while a 
mudi larger proportion of the population is engaged in orchards and hops 
than in any of the other States. 

Oats is the chief crop, (reaching 2 million bushds in 1916), and the chief 
centres of production are along the north coast, which received from 40 
to 50 indies of rain yearly. This is also grown in the eastern portion of 
the State, espedally near Oatlands (20 to 30 inches). 

Wheat is apparently diminishing. Longford is perhaps the chief centre 
(20 to 30 inches). 

The fruits grown in Tasmania include all those of temperate dimates 
but the two out-standing crops are apples and raspberries. The chief cen¬ 
tre for both is around Hobart. Potatoes constitute a very important crop 
on the wet north coast, espedally the western half from Wynyard to 
Sheffidd. 

Timber is of consideiable importance: eucal3T)ts are prevalent in the 
east (comparativdy dry); and in the west (wherever the rain exceeds 
50inches), the eucalypt islargdy replaced by the evergreen beech {Fagits 
Cimninghami), 

123 ^-"HRSSmatical Enquiiy into the Effect of Weather on Maize Yield in the United 

States. — Waixace,H a, m Monthly W^athut Ruiteto, Vol 48, No 8, pp 439-446. 

Washington, August, 1920. 

Mathematical studies undertaken with a -view to the determination 
by m^ns of the corrdation coefficient method the lelation^p between 
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various weather factors, (rainfall and temperature in the months of May, 
June, July and August) and the maize yield. 

The method of calculation is by means of corrdation coefficients, 
multiple coefficients of correlation, and lines of regression. 

Temperatures and raineall oe summer months — The average 
temperatures for the 29-year period for the 8 maize-belt States are as 
follows 


Table I. — Average temperature 1891-1919, 


States 1 

! 

May 

1 

June 1 

July 1 

1 

August 


op 

1 "p 1 

1 *»F 

op 

lOTO . 

59 8 j 

69.2 

1 74.0 

72.0 

Illinois. 

62.5 

71.6 

758 ! 

74-2 

.. 

624 ! 

71-3 

75 3 

73.6 

. 

65.7 

73 4 

78.1 

77-5 

Minnesota. 

548 

64.7 

69.5 

67.1 

Missouri. 

649 

73-4 

77-3 

76.3 

Nebraska. 

58.9 

68.9 

74-3 

72.8 

Ohio. 

606 

693 

‘ 73.7 

71 8 


Table II. — Average precipitation 1891-1919. 


States 

May 

June 

July 

August 


1 Inches 

Inches | 

Inches 

Inches 


4.66 

4.40 

3.85 

1 3^0 

Illinois. 

4.22 

384 

3-49 

' 3-32 

... . 

4.10 

387 

348 

3-29 

irnTiBnR . .. 

4.67 

4-63 

3 73 

1 3-32 

Minnesota.. - 

3.51 

417 

1 3-<>3 

1 3.40 

Missouri. 

4-99 

4.78 

4.08 

1 .4-°® 

Nebraska. 

3.48 

3.81 

3.24 

2.83 

Ohio. 

3.73 

3.79 

1 3-94 

j 3.27 


In Ohio, the July rainfall is unquestionably the dominating weather 
factor. The temperature in May, however, is also important, the corre¬ 
lation coefficient being -f 0.325, which is r^tivdy high. In some states 
west of Ohio, the temperature during July assumes an even ^nra ^omi- 
nant position than the rainfall. In Illinois there is a correlation betweeti 
temperature and yield of —0.657, whereas between July rainfall and 
yidd the coefficient is + 0.651; the yidd is therefore much higher when 
it is wet and cool in July. 
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Tabt,e III. — Correlation coefficients between maize, yield and weather. 


States 

Yield and tonperature 


Yield and rainfall 

1 

May June 

1 

July 1 August 

j May 

j June 

July 

August 

Indiana. 

1 1 

. . . + 0.200 - 0.115 

1 

— 047^ + 0.040 

1 

1+ 0.072 

+ 0.083 

+ 0.591 

+ 0.423 

niinois. 

. + 0.222 —- 0.32a 

— 0.637 — 0.144 

+ 0.096 

+ 0.110 

+ 0.651 

+ 0.330 

lo^a. 

. + 0-153 — OJCOO 

— 0.294 — 0.020 

— 0.056 

+ 0.117 

+ 0.122 

+ 0.273 

Kansas. 

... -0.060 - 0.477 

— 0.7^8 — 0.5551 

+ 0463 

+ 0410 

+ 0.770 

+ 0.540 

Minnesota. 

. . . + 0.224 + 0.380 

i 

1 

+ 

I 

+ 0.041 

0.000 

+ 0.131 

+ 0422 

]!^I]ssonri . 

. . 1— 0.027 -0.565 

— 0.654 j—- 0.5411 

+ 0.263 

+ 0.337 

+ 0.534 

+ 0.495 

Nebraska.. 

... - O.IIO - 0.217 

— 0.594 — 04241 

+ 0432 

+ 0.276 

+ 0.587 

+ 0.382 

Oliio. 

. . . + 0.325 - 0.098 

— 0.172 — 0.086 

r 

1 

+ 0.132 

+ 0.653 

+ 0.350 

Floyd Couni3’ (Iowa) . . 

. . . + 0.320 + 0.220 

- 0.096 1+ 0.170 + 0.101 

+ ao83 

+ 0.085 

+ 0.188 

Polk County flowal. . , 

. . + 0.085 - 0.382 

— asio — 0.240^ 

— 

1 — 

+ 0.180 

+ 0.492 


In Missouri, the correlation is — 0.651 with temperature and only 
+ 534 with rainfall: July temperature ob\riously has more effect than 
rainfall 

In Iowa and Minnesota, the correlation coefficient between yidd and 
July rainfall means practically nothing. 

In Iowa the coefficients are as a general rule, very low; the strongest 
is the negative rdationship between July temperature and yield(— 0.294). 

For the other States, the observations are as follows: in Indiana, the 
most important weather factor is the July temperature with a correlation 
coefficient of — 0.474, July rainfall + 0.591 and August rainfall + 0.423. 
In the case of Illinois, the July temperature and rainfall and May tempe¬ 
rature are involved. 

Mtn,i!tPi,E coRREirATiojT COEFFICIENTS. — The author has calculated 
the multiple coefficient of corrdation between the 3ridd on the one hand 
and the 3 sdected weather factors. This formula applied in the spedal 
case under discussion can be stated thus: — 


States 


Weather combination 


Correlation 

coefficient 


MSssouri.June temperature; July tempeiatuie; August tempeiature 

Iowa.Hay tempeiature; July tempeiature; August rains . . . 

Iowa, Polk County. June temperature; July tempeiature; August rains . . . 

Iowa, Floyd County. May tempeiatuie; June temperature; August rains . . . 

Nebraska.Atay tains; July temperature; July rains. 

Xndiana^j,^ - - • ’ July temperature; July rains; August rains. 

Minue s^a*. .... I June temperature; August tempeiatxire; August rains . . 

Ohio.Hay tempeiature; July temperature; July rains. 

IDin<^ .I May temperature; July temperature; July rains. 

Kan sa s.^ June rains; July rains; August rains. 


0.79 

0.464 

0.62 

0.405 

0.67 

0.66 

0.56 

0.746 

0.81 

0.862 
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Taking into account all the weather factors as a whole instead of con¬ 
sidering one only, it may he noted from this table that the corrdation coef¬ 
ficients are very marked and distinctly high. 

I/iNBS OF REGRESSION — There is a positive corrdation coefficient, 
as for example between the yield and the rains, an increase in the latter 
will correspond to an increase in yidd. By means of the formula for wor¬ 
king out lines of r^ession, it is possible to calculate the increase in 
3ddd rdative to the meteorological value. 

The average June temperature for Missouri is 73.40 F., that for July, 
77.30 F., and for August 76.30 F. As the present time the normal maize 
yidd is 28.1 bushds per acre. 

Between the yidd of maize and June temperature, the corrdation 
coefficient is n^ative. Appl3dng the formula for working out the line 
of regression the author found that for each extra degree June tempera¬ 
ture is above 73.4® F corresponds to a decrease in yield of 0.8 bushels, 
whereas for each degree bdow 73.40 F, the maize yidd is increased by 0.8 
bushels. 

In a similar way, in July and August, a rise or fall of t 9 F, corresponds 
to a decrease or increase in yidd, equal to i.i and 0.4 bushds respectivdy 
for each decree. 

Taking a spedfLc case; when in Missouri, the June temperature is 
72.40 F, the July temperature 75.3® F and the August temperature 75.39 F, 
we should expect a yidd 0.8 bushds above normal, because of the low 
June temperature, 2.2 bushels above normal because of the low July tem¬ 
perature, and 04 bushds above normal because of the August tempe¬ 
rature or a total of 3.4 bushds above normal, or a yidd of 31.5 bushds 
per acre. 

In Missouri, between the yidd of grain and the temperature in June, 
July, and August, there is a rather high multiple coeffident of corrdation 
of 0-79- 

PrEdicting forkueae for maize yieeds. — By means of working 
out the lines of regression, the predicting formulae can be taken as fairly 
accurate. The following have been worked ont^by the author: 

lotoai Xq « 0.77 Ax —1-4 ^ 4 -1 26 «3‘ 

wtieie Xq = % deviation of yidd. 

as deviation of May tempetatuie from average in ®F. 
x^ deviation of July tempetatuie from average in »F. 
x^ — deviation of August rain from average, in inches, 

TUinois: 

Xf ^ = 0.98 Xj ^ + 4.33 *2 + 4.38 *3. 
wheie Xq ^ % deviation in yidd. 

Xi — deviation of May tempeiatuie from average La ®F. 

X2 =* deviation of July tempeiatuxe from average in ®F. 
x^ = deviation of July rain from averse in inches. 

[>»*] 
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Ohio : 

Xq = 0.8 Xj^ +1.9 ^ +0.9 

where Xq * % deviation of yield. 

jtj = deviation of May temperatuie from average in “E. 

^ deviation of July rain from average in inches. 

Kjj deviation of August rain from average in inches. 

Katisas: 

Xq = ?.7 ^ + 10.7 «2 + ^-5 
where = °o deviation of yield. 

Xj^ *= deviation of June rain from average in inches. 
x^ => deviation of July rain from average in indies. 

*3 =a deviation of August rain from average in inches. 

Minnesota : 

Xq = 1.6 JCj + 0.8 »2 + 4-2 .*8. 

where JPo = % deviation of yield. 

Xj^ ss deviation of June temperature from average in degrees. 

.^2 deviation of August temperature from average in degrees. 
x^ ~ deviation of August rain from average in indies. 

Floyd County, Jam : 

*0 * 1.65 + 1.14 ^ + 1-83 % 

where jtq = % deviation in yield. 

=» deviation of May tempeiature from average in degrees. 

— deviation of June temperature from average in degrees. 

JI3 = deviation of Ai^iust rain from average in inches. 

Polk County, Jowa: 

= 0.8 — 2,4 ^2 + 3. ^ x^ 

where ifo =* % deviation 

— deviation of June temperature from average in ®F. 
x^ = deviation of July temperature from aver^ in ®F. 
x^ deviation of August rain from average in indies. 

Indiana : 
where 

^2 

Nebraska: 

Xq * 3.48 *1 — 2.96 X2 + 3.08 
where Xq ^ % deviation of yidd. 

» deviation of May imn from average in indies. 

X2 = deviation of July temperature from average in ^F. 
x^ = deviation of July temperature from average in inches. 

In applying these formulae, it is possible to predict more or less exactly 
the^^yidd under consideration. 

Iowa weather aot> yield of maize. — The multiple coefl&cient 
of corrdation between yidd and May temperature and August rain is 
disappointingly low, and the methoti of corrdation coefficients is not 
wdl adapted in this case, considering that Iowa is probably the most 
important of all the maize States. 

[i»j] 


ss 1.6 Xj^ + 3.6 X2 + i .*5 
» % deviation of yield. 

^ deviation of July temperature from average in degrees. 
*= deviation of July rain from average in inches. 

^ deviation of August rain from average in indies. 
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A superficial examination of the evidence leads to the conclusion that 
the low corrdation coefBicient in Iowa is due to the fact that there are 
some seasons and some sections in which the yield is low because of the par¬ 
ticularly cool weather during the greater part of the summer, whereas 
in other years the yidd is low because of the hot weather. 

It is generally recognised that in exceedingly hot seasons, the yidd 
is often excellent in northern Iowa, whereas in Southern Iowa the yidd 
will be very seriously damaged, and vice versa in cool seasons. The exist¬ 
ence of these contrasts can only lessen the value r>f the corrdation coef¬ 
ficient. It is considered advisable therefore to confine attention to less 
extended areas, in order to mitigate the above mentioned contrasts. 

Taking Polk County (S. Iowa) and ELoyd County (N. Iowa), it will 
be noticed that the rdationship "tetween temperature and 3ddd was as 
follows : May temperature + 0.085 ; June temperature — 0.382; July 
temperature — 0.510 ; August temperature — 0.240; July rainfall + 0.180 ; 
August rainfall 0.492. The three most important factors are apparently 
June and July temperatures and August rainfall. The multiple coeffic¬ 
ient of corrdation is 0.62; this is somewhat higher than that secured 
for the entire State. On the other hand, as it has already been shown, 
the higher the multiple coeflfident, the more exact are the lines of regres¬ 
sion and the prediction rdative to the yidd. 

A series of 8 tables indudes all the data rdative to the increase or 
decrease of yidd in rdation to the rise and fall of meteorological values: 
the use of these tables permits the formation of predictions concerning the 
yidd to be very nearly accurate. 

In Floyd County which is situated only 150 miles north of Polk the 
following are the correlation coefficients. May temperature -1- 0.32; 
June temperature + 0.22; July temperature — o.io; August tempera¬ 
ture + 0.17; July rainfall + 0.083. Warm Mays are apparently of distinct 
importance in Floyd County, and whilst the warm Junes and Augusts 
tend to produce on the average a positive effect, it is predsdy the contrary 
in the case of Polk County. ^ 

The lines of regression calculated for Floyd County are utilisable' from 
a practical standpoint when the season maintains a distinct type throughout 
such as 1915, which was cool and wet, and consequently injurious to the 
crop. The decrease in yield corresponds very nearly to that predicted 
according to the corrdation coefficient. 

On the contrary, in 1912, May and July were warm, whereas Jime 
and August were cool. The rainfall was practically normal through¬ 
out the season. The yidd, which according to the calculated coefficients 
should have been only dightly higher than the normal yidd, showed a 
superiority of 42 %. 

CoNCi/TTSiONS. — The problem of predicting the maize 3/iddir5mthe 
weather is rdatLvdy simple in the southern half of the com bdt,” no¬ 
tably in Kansas, Missouri, and Southern Illinois, where drought and heat 
in June, July, August are the chief influences. The problem is to mea¬ 
sure the degree of drought and heat with accuracy. In the northern 

[isa] 
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part of the " com belt ” and especially in Northern Iowa, the application 
of the proposed method has not given practical results. The rdationship 
between the yield and the July temperature, for example, is not strictly 
linear. Por instance, when the July temperature is 68° F, the 3ddd may 
possible tend to increase 6 % above normal; when 69°, to 13 %; when 
70° to 14 %: when 71° to 15 % ; when7a°to 13° (already a less marked 
d^ee of increase in yidd with a temperature above 71°); when 73°, la %; 
when 74°, 10 %; when 750,8 %; when 76°. 6 %; when 77°, 4 %: when 78°, 
2 %, and finally, temperatures above 78° produce a diminution bdow the 
tinrtnal tnpan ; when 79°, this has already amounted to 2 %. 

In any case, the oorrdation formulae may be applied in a general 
way for trial purposes and taken as a whole, to weather conditions rela¬ 
tive to different crops. 

124 - Damage to (hops by WeaQier in fbeUnited States.— vtassen' smith j , in MonO'iy. 

Weather Rciaeto, Vol. 47 , No. 8, p. 446. Washington, Aiig. 1920. 

The following table gives the average damage per cent, to crops in the 
United States due to different factors or unfavourable weather condit- 
tions: 



wheat , 




. . 


12.4 

2.0 

0-3 

4-5 

i.i 

2.0 

0.3 22.9 


2 I 

0,2 

0.21 28.8 

Maize . 






163 

4.0 

0.9 

2,0 

04 

2.2 

0.5 27.7 


2.7 

0.2 

0.7132.1 

Oats . . 






13.4 

2.7 

0.3 

0 8 

0.8 

i.y 

0.4 20.8 

1-7 

0.9 

O.I 

0.2 24.5 

Barley • 






I17.1 

1.8 

O.I 

0.8 

1.3 

3.2' 

0.4*24.9 

I.7| 

0.71 

0.3 

O.I 28.7 

Flax , . 






21.1 

1-3 

O.I 

4.0 

1.7 

3.0 

0.2131.8 

2.21 

0.0 

O.I 

0.3 36.4 

Bice . . 






1 6.7 

3.1 

1.3 

0.3 

w, 

o.| 

I 8 14.1 

1.2 

o.8| 

o.3i 

O.I 19.0 

Potatoes 






14.4 

31 

0.2 

1.6 

01' 

0-7 

O.I 20.7 

44 

3-2 

O.I 

0.3 30.0 

Tobacco. 






6.7 

3.7 

0.6 

ll' 

o.S 

0.2 

0.3 TC5.S 

o.f 

2.6 

— 

0.1,30.5 

Hav . . 






13-4 

1-7 

0,3 

Iw 

O.I 

0 6 

0.2 1S.4 

0.1 

05 

O.I 

0.1,20.4 

Apples . 






5-4 

1.6 

0 2 

14.0 

o.b 

05 

0.9 2^.9 

3-7 

3.^3 

O.I 

39.6 

Berri^ . 






1 9*3 

1*7 

0.2 

7-3 

0.5 

o.b 

0.2 20.3| 

I I.I 

0 (> 

O.I 

21.9 

Cotton . 






12.3 

4.3 

I.O 

^•4, 

05 

1.6 

0 7|22.3 

2.0 

9.7 


0.2 35.3 


(x) I,ess than 0.05 per cent. 


125 * Fiostand the Prevention of Damage by It — Farmer's BuUctmi^o, 1096. United SUi- 
ies U^artment o£ Agriculture, pp. 3-48 Figs z }■. Wa*diington B. C. April 1920. 

A description of the actual effect of frost on soil and vegetation, fol¬ 
lowed by a discussion of various methods and devices now being used for 
protection purposes, and the temperatures injurious to plants, blossoms 
and fruits, with special reference to citrus fruits. 

126 - The OioiGe and Use of Ihstroments for Sleasarii^ Radiation in Agricnltuial 
dimatologfeal Resean^es. — Vaixot, j., in th Comptes rendus de VAcadirme des 
Sciences, Vol. 170, No. 12, pp. 720-722. Paris, liftarch, 1920. 

The amount of solar heat has hitherto only been studied from the 
purely physical standpoint. It is true that pyrheliometers or actino- 

[ita-iao] 
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meters have been made for the purpose of neasttring solar radiation, by 
separating it from sky radiation, but the readings given by these instru¬ 
ments are of a very rdative nature, and cannot be reduced to any absolute 
physical unit. 

If it be remembered that the heat supplied by the sky can amount 
to of the direct solar radiation, it is easy to understand how inadequate 
are these actinometers in researches on agricultural climatology. Of 
all the existing instruments, BhI/LAm's totalising actinometer with a blue 
thermometric basin is the one that has given the best results. It consists 
of a receptacle of coloured glass containing alcohol, and protected by an 
exhausted glass sleeve. Acted on by the radiation, the alcohol distills 
off and condenses in a graduated tube attached to the basin. 

This actinometer is checked by^ comparison with an Arago actino- 
meter, both instruments being exposed to the total radiation. 

By means of a continuous series of observations, an adjustment curve 
for the different parts of the condei^tion tube has been made. When 
the instrument has been tested and rnarked, it needs no further diecking. 
By means of careful study, the following facts have been determined 

(1) The amount of alcohol distilled, decreases as the basin is emp¬ 
tied. The control curve must thus be determined by careful reference 
to an Arago actinometer, or some other previously tested totaliser. 

(2) Every instrument has its special curve which is related to the 
tint of the basin, and the amount of alcohol; when, however, this curve 
is well defined, it changes no further. 

{3) The temperature of the air has no effect upon the distillation 
of the instrument. 

Two readings a day, one taken at mid-day, and the other in the eve¬ 
ning, are aU that is needed to obtain the total number of calories supplied 
during the day by the sun and the sky. Therefore, this instrument is 
perfectly adapted to agricultural meteorological research. 

Z27 - Bxperiments on Soil EvapoxatiOL in Germany.— krvger, b , in tbe interne- 

itonale MMtihingt.n fut Bodeiikmidt, Vol X, Pa.ts i and c, pp. 1-13. Berlin, 1920. 

The influence that the nature of the soil exercises on the evaporation 
of rain water or that which already exists in it, constitutes an extremely 
important agricultural question. This question has already been the 
subject of various researches by Wou,ny, Fi^bischbr and Sbypbrt, and 
although these workers, hhve c rrived at very different numerical results, 
they aU came to the same conclusion, viz., that a layer of sand spread 
over peaty soil decreases evaporation. 

The author carried out some experiments with peat and mineral 
soils, with which he filled 6 cylinders made of white metal, with wire- 
gauze bottoms covered with filter paper, which was saturated witn water 
by capillary attraction by immersion in water, or by artificial rain; after¬ 
wards they were exposed to evaporation in a closed place, or one where 
the air had free access but always protected from the rain. 

A series of experiments were made from April 24, 1918 to September, 
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19x9. The loss of water by evaporation determined by means of weighing 
periodically with due care, are summarised in various tables, from which 
the author concludes as follows: — 

(1) Without rain, the evaporation of peat soil covered with sand 
(5 cm. deep) is less than that of uncovered peat soil, and the difference is 
not so great as that recorded by Pi,EisCH]eR and Seypkrt (i). 

(2) Variations in the depth of the bed of sand have but little in¬ 
fluence on the amotmt of evaporation. * 

(3) In the presence of rain, these results are inverted, in the sense 
that, if an area of peat soils is covered with sand, evaporation is greater 
than if the peat soil is uncovered, with a difference which increases with 
the frequency, and decreases with the number of times rain falls. 

The author also describes other essperiments made between March 20, 
1917, to January 1918, with a view to contributing to the controversy 
which exists between soil chemists, some maintaining that the evaporation 
of day soils is greater, and others that it is less, than that of sandy soils. 

The author has obtained results in the way described above which 
he has summarised in various tables, from which it appears that: 

(4) Without rain, the quantity of water evaporated from day, 
with r^ard to the total humidity of the saturated soil, is less than that 
of sand. 

(5) In the presence of rain, very damp day soil evaporates much 
more water, in the absolute sense as wdl as rdativdy to the preexisting 
humidity, that is to say contrary to the results obtained with pure sand (2). 

128 - Cause of lame-Induced Chlorosis and Availability of Iron in the Soil.—G ilc, 
P.E. and Carsero, J O (Porto Rioo AgriaUiiuaimcpenmental station), in the JourneU 
of AgncuJintral Research, Vol. XX, No. i, pp. 33-61, Tiables 13, PI. 2. Bibliogr of 45 
woxks. Washington, 3>. C., Oct. z, 1920 

The more important facts already established concerning the causes 
of lime-induced chlorosis are given together with a full report of certain 
experiments on this subject, hitherto unpublished. 

As a result of soil surveys, several species of cultivated plants showed 
that a particular type of chlorosis affecting th se plants occurred only 
on calcareous soils. All calcareous soils, however, did not induce chlo¬ 
rosis in these plants, for example, green cane was found growing on a soil 
containing 76.70 % caldum carbonate. This supports the idea that it 
is not the carbonate of lime itsdf that induces chlorosis, but some condi¬ 
tion usually assodated with the presence of the carbonate of lime. 

The weight of the evidence from ash analyses of chlorotic plants 
seemed to point to a deficiency of iron in the ash as being one cause of 
chlorogi^with possibly an excess of lime as a contributory cause. Pre- 


(z) The acUonofaooviexingofsaadontheeTrapocati non the covered soil isal<^a ftinction 
of fhe thennal rdaticai between the covering and the soil. See R„ 1916, No. 8 (Ed.) 

(2) See R, 1915* No. 348, and R. z9z5^,Nos. ixg and 704. {Ed,) 
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vious work with rice showed that the percentage of iron in the ash dimi¬ 
nished very markedly as the plants became more mature (i). 

Treatment of chlorotic plants with iron showed that the lack of iron 
in the plant was at least one of the causes. Whether the lack of iron is due 
to a low availability of iron in the soil or to reactions in the plant tender¬ 
ing ineffective the iron absorbed; whether an increased absorption of 
lime is a contributory cause or whether the reaction of the soil has any 
effect on the appearance of chlorosis, apart from affecting the iron supply, 
are all points not proved by these results. 

Experiments with various plants showed there is no evidence of a 
general “ lime effect in inducing chlorosb, the different lime compounds 
having a varying effect on the plants. Rice, which is sensitive to lime did 
not appear to be sensitive to the alkalinity except as this alkalinity in¬ 
fluences the availability of iron, It was found that the ratio of root to 
top growth was much increased in calcareous soils and solutions (2). 
Other work with rice in water cultures seemed to show definitdy that the 
alkalinity of carbonate of lime is not directly injurious to this calcifugous 
plant, nor is the alkalinity in itsdf the cause of chlorosis. 

The authors’ experimental results where a la ge amount of sodium 
bicarbonate was required to depress growth, seemed to indicate that a 
slight alkalinity of carbonate of lime could not be directly injurious to rice 
and this supports the afore-mentioned condusions. 

An attempt was made to demonstrate directly that the only action 
of carbonate of lime in inducing chlorosis lies in depressing the availability 
of iron. The prindple which tended to make the results less striking than 
had been anticipated is the following: Plants apparently are unable to 
attain a maximum absorption of any one dement with only a part of their 
roots (3). 

The work on the availability of iron compounds was based on the 
assumption that the chlorosis and the poor growth of rice in the calca¬ 
reous soils were caused by a lack of available iron. Previous experiments 
by the authors proved that colloidal iron was unavailable for rice in water 
culture (4) and Rufrecht proved that add soils may contain much more 
soluble iron and aluminium than neutral or calcareous soils, even to an 
injurious extent (5). In the case in hand bulky organic compounds such 
as stable manure, vdvet bean plants and tobacco stems, when used in 
considerable quantity, however, enabled the plant to secure more iron. 
The availability of iron in calcareous soils appeared to be slightly greater 
near the optimum water content of the soil than at higher percentage of 
water. Although rice becomes chlorotic in calcareous soils with ordinary 


(x) See R. March X916, No 2^6 {Ed } 
(a See R. July 19171 No. 6 a 6 . {Ed.) 
{3) See R. Sept. 1918, No. 970 {Ed.) 

(4) See R. May 1915, No. 475 - 

(5) See R. Dec., i 9 i 5 » No. 1263. {Ed) 
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percentage of water, it may be e:q)ected to make a practically normal 
growth in certain cases of the soils are submerged. This is considered 
to be due to growth of a new kind of root that is better able to assimilate 
iron. 

139 - and American Vines (i) — de avgdlis d’Oss\t, g , in the Au% deiia r Ac~ 
cademia dei Lincet, Sene Quinta, Ri^nduofUi, CItsse di Sctenze fistche, matemoHche e m 
iurah, Vcd. XXES, Parts 1-2, 2nd Half-year, pp. 58-62. Rome, 1930. 

Certain authors maintain that it is the quantity of lime which directly 
causes chlorosis of the plants, and especially of the American varieties; 
on the other hand, others hold that it is due to the special physical state of 
the lime rather than its abundance. Amongst the latter are MM. Hocdaii,t,b 
and S6michox (1892-1900) who have invented some ingenious instruments 
for the determination of the specific speed of attack or the chlorotic power 
of lime contained in agricultural soils. 

In Italy, vrhen reconstituting the vines that were destroyed by 
phylloxera, the degrees of resistance to lime (Ravaz-Guii,i,on-Bonnet) 
of the American varieties were followed, and many failures ensued. 

Th. Schi^oesing (1872) has shown that the quantity of lime cannot 
be the only direct cause of chlorosis; he formulated a law in which the ten¬ 
sion X of the carbon dioxide of the soil atmosphere is correlated with 
the weight y of caldtim carbonate in solution, expressed by the formula 

0.37^7 = g2l8 V. 

In a previous note (1914), the author proposed to show that the spe¬ 
cific speed of attack of the lime, although it existed theoretically, could 
not yet be determined with sufficient precision. He was able to deduce 
from his experiments thati) The quantity of calcium carbonate dis¬ 
solved in a given time is different in limestones of approximatdy equal, 
phj’sical state; 2) the quantity of carbonate dissolved in a given time 
varies also in the same rock; 3) in each lime stone, with the same area 
and in equal time, repeated experiments have shown that there is an ir¬ 
regular decrease in the amount of substance dissolved. 

It is therefore impossible, a foniort, to succeed in investigating the 
specific speed of attack of the lime which forms part of agricultural soils; 
the differentiation of this lime under active and passive forms is purely 
empirical. 

In a later note (1920), the author has been able to formulate, using 
these facts as a basis, a direct contradiction to the scale of resistance. 
He now makes the following observations on this questions 

The water circulating in agricultural soils, liberates the bases by its 
hydrolysing power, and these bases, uniting with the carbonic acid, form 
the cgibonates. Thus the carbonic acid destroys the momentary equi¬ 
librium due to the hydfolj’sis and enables other mineral substances to 
pass into solution. But the action of the calcium is antagonistic to that 
of the magnesium, whence the necessity of a ratio between these two ele- 

(i) See R., July-Aug., 1920, No 7<>5 {Ed.) 
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ments, which varies for each plant; the most favourable ratio between 
these two elements for the American varieties is not yet known. More¬ 
over there is an indirect action of this ratio which aids the absorbtion 
of other nutritive elements. The normal growth of the plant requires 
physiologically balanced doses of the assimilable elements. Recent ex¬ 
periments have shown that the two dements calcium and magnesium 
are united to two others, phosphorus and potassiiun, by well defined in¬ 
fluences and rdations, and that their action depends on the presence of 
other mineral dements. The destructive action of an dement, however, 
does not depend on its absolute quantity, but on the degree to which it 
is absorbed; from this point of view, research, pure and simple, on the 
quantity of Hme in usdess. 

The solubility or insolubility of iron and of manganese in agricultural 
soils is thus united, with the chloroses ^c^ch it causes, to conditions which 
do not require a determined quantity of lime, but onl3" its presence or 
absence in an alkaline medium. But the root acids (oxy-acids) often 
intervene opportundy; as they form spedal complex compounds they 
make the solubility of the iron and manganese equally possible and thus 
remove an immediate cause of chlorosis. It must be conduded from thig 
that it is the presence and not the quantity of lime which is necessary 
and that chlorosis is eventually subordinated to the free alkalinity of the 
soils and to the lack of the emission of certain root adds. 

The solution of lime is subordinated, according to the law of Schix)Using, 
to the formation and circulation of carbon dioxide in the agricultural 
soil. Now, the production produced and circulation of this gas depends on 
the physical properties of the soil; and these depend, in turn, directly on the 
form in which the colloids occui. It is easy to understand that the action 
of the carbon dioxide will be favoured in open, porous and permeable 
soils, whose structure is glomerulate (reversible hydrosols and hydrogds 
or tending to reverse). Although the calcium plays a certain part in the 
transformation of the gels into elements which are more or less reversible, 
it seems evident, however, that the “ pedetic ” and “ antipedetic *' phe- 
noma do not depend on the quantity of lime but on the form in which 
the colloids occur in the soil, that is to say, the presence of the OH-ion 
in alkaline soils or the AT-ion in acid soils, and, to a lesser degree, on the 
monovalence or polyvalence of the radical ions 

It cannot be claimed that it is possible to ascertain, by a single volu- i 
metric analysis of the quantity of lime contained in an agricultural soil, 
all the details of so exceedingly complicated a question. 


130 - The Ehienbeig Law on the Relation Between Potash andLime.— isii&m, a., 

in the Deutsche landwirischaftliche Presse, Year 47i^,p 108. BerUn, 1920. 

The law in question is formulated by Path. Ehkenbero as follows: 
Every time that the amount of lime available is increased for a plant 
which has but little potash at its di^osal, the absorption of potash de¬ 
creases, with consequences that may be very harmful. But if the supply 
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of potash is increased unilaterally, the plant will be newly safeguarded 
against the excess of lime and will attain perfect development. 

According to the author, Ehrkntbero's law can be amply substantiat¬ 
ed, and it clears up facts which until now have remained unexplained. 
All the harmful efEects of lime are thus connected with a lack of absorb- 
tion of potash; the apparent calciphobia of lupins end numerous other 
herbaceous and arborescent plants can be clearly explained by this law. 

Neverthdess, the author considers that it not a case of a law of a spe¬ 
cial kind, but of the consequence of the general law of absorbtion, whidi 
is based, not on mysterious sdective powers, but on determined physical 
laws r^arding osmosis, as well as on determined physiological laws re¬ 
garding the fixation of substances which are absorb^ in a form which is 
no longer diffusible. In fact, if several salts are awaiting entrance into 
the roots, each stands less chance of being absorbed in considerable quan¬ 
tities. The excess of another base in addition to lime, will thus influence 
the reduction of the absorbtion of potash. 

It is necessary to consider, besides, the two independant properties 
which most crops possess, viz., those of a greater or less need of lime and 
potash and of a greater or less aptitude for appropriating them at the ex¬ 
pense of substances of varying assimilability. As r^ards this, the author 
suggests that special tables should be drawn up to show these two proper¬ 
ties in different plants, which would be of practical use for fertilisers and 
crop rotations 

The author states that the direction followed by agricultural chemists 
who wish to confine metabolism to the narrow limits of physical and 
mathematical knowledge is entirdy erroneous. 

131 - Effect of Alfalfa on the Suhsequent Yields of Iirfgated Field Giopa— Scosield, 

C S.,i]i United States Department of A^uUure, BuUettn, No 881, pp z-13, Tables 5 

Washington "D C, Augobt 10, 1920. 

Report of experiments carried out at 3 different Stations in the nor¬ 
thern Great Plains, to ascertain the extent of the beneficial effect of grow¬ 
ing alfalfa in rotation with Irish potatoes, oats and sugar beets grown 
on irrigated land. The trial tests covered a period of 6 years. Compari¬ 
son is also made between these crop yid. 6 s when grown in the same se¬ 
quence but without alfalfa. A further comparison is made in the case 
of potatoes and sugar beets, as to the relative effect of alfalfa in rotation 
*and the application of farmyard manure at the rate of 12 tons per acre, 
once during the period of rotation. 

Results showed that when the soil is a light sandy loam, the effect 
of alfalfa has been to increase the yidds per acre as followspotatoes 
about 100 bushds, oats about 6 bushds, sugar beets 3 4 tons: 

OnTieavy day loam rich in organic matter, no beneficial effect was 
apparent, and the effect on oats and sugar beets was too slight to be re¬ 
garded as significant. 

On a very productive day loam, the increase in yidds per acre show¬ 
ed : — for potatoes; about 50 bushels, without, however, increasing the 
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proportion of marketable potatoes, which was rdlatively high on all the 
plots, oats about ii bushds, and sugar beets about 1.5 tons. 

While these results do not show a strikingly beneficial effect from the 
use of alfalfa in the rotation in the case of oat yields, it should be noted 
that these mops were grown on soil that was virgin at the beginning of 
the experiment and of relatively high productivity as shown by the mean 
yidds of all the plants included in the experiment. In the case of sugar 
beets the alfalfa appeared nearly as beneficial as the periodical appli¬ 
cations of manure, even although the position of the beet crop in the 
alfalfa rotation was not so favourable as in the manured rotation. 
While both manure and alfalfa have increased the yield, the size of 
the beet, and the vigour of growth as expressed in the larger proportion 
of tops, there has not been a corresponding increase in the percentage 
of sugar in the beets. 

132 — Fertilising Value of Water Used to Bemove the Bitter Taste of Lupins. — 

See. No 119 of this Review 

133 - Studies on Alpine Plants. — Bertin, I,. (Fellow of Pans Umveisity),m La Naiufet 
No 2435, PP. 353-356, figs 4. Pans, Dec 4, 1920 

A^i^ine plants afe characterisd byThe limited development of the 
epigeal parts in contrast to the enormous devdopment of the hypogeal 
parts; great hairiness; large, brightly coloured flowers, that are very 
nectariferous; rich aroma; thick cutide which protects the leaves; dis¬ 
tribution of the chloroplasts throughout the whole mass of leaves instead 
of their being localised towards the upper surface as is the case with the 
plain species; epidermis of the stem thickened and suberified, or furnished 
with some o^er protective tissue, etc. These plants therefore have been 
considered quite different from their rdations of the plains. 

But, as the result of experiments extending over 35 years and still 
in progress, M. G. Bonnier, Professor of Botany at the Sorbonne, has suc¬ 
ceeded in transforming meadow ^ecies into alpine species. He has made 
use of three methods, viz.: (i) Comparative cultivation in plain and moun¬ 
tain ; (2) cultivation in an artificial '' Alpine environment ”; (3) cultiva¬ 
tion in seed-plots. 

(i) The same plant gathered from the plains was divided into several 
cuttings, of which some were cultivated and multiplied in the plains and 
others on the mountains. Of these last, a large part perished from the 
effect of cold without snow; others became transformed very quickly, but 
died some years later. On the other hand, about sixty species adapted 
themselves to the new environment and became transformed into alpine 
species. There were thus obtained from the same initial plant always 
reproduced agamously: — Tnfohum pratense of the j^ains and T, nvoale 
of the mountains; and respectivdy Jtmpems communis and /. nana ; 
the common cistus and the hdianthemum dstus of the Alps; Veromca 
officinalis and F. Tourneforiti, etc. 

(2) The alpine climate is specially chajficterised by very warm days {up 
to 50® C.), by cold nights, by intense light, and by a short period of growth. 
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By covering with pounded ice, from September to Jtme, the soil of 
the pots in which the experiments were made; by putting the pots every 
night, from July to August, into a refrigerator and exposing them during 
the day to the warmth of the solar rays further increased by reflecting 
mirrors, M. Bonnier has reproduced artificially, at the Biological Station 
of Fontainebleau, the chief conditions of the alpine climate except that of 
altitude. The meadow plants cultivated under such conditions, agamous 
reproduction alwa3^ being used, were not long in changing their form; 
the epigeal part diminished greatlj", the leaves became a darker green, 
the flowers more brightly coloured, etc. In shoit they were transformed, 
so to speak, into " artificial Alpine plants 

{3) In July, 1919, M. Bonnier sowed at the Pic du Midi (altitude 
over 6000 ft.), seeds of various species gathered from the plains ; the plants 
obtained resembled not the meadow species, but the corresponding al¬ 
pine species. Thus from seeds of the Trifolium pratense he obtained 
plants equal to T. alpinum plants of the same age. The same thing occurs 
with wild poppy, cornflower, mallow, lucerne, columbine, and burdock. 

134 - Beseardies upon the “Flowerless** Apple-tree. — Eongo, b , in the Atu della 

R. Accademfa dei Lined, Seric Quhili, IL>idi o>ti, Clisss di^Scit.nse fistche, matema- 
tic^e e fuiiuraU, Vol, XXIX, Part 9, pp. 290-291. Rome, Nov. 7, 1920. ** 

From a superficial examination it would appear that the so-called 
“ flowerless apple-tree bears fruit without ha\ring flowered. But, in 
reality, the pl^t produces small floral buds, of which some open, some 
only partly open and other do not open at all. However, even those 
which open do not produce visible flowers, for their petals are very small 
(smaller than the sepals) and sepaloid. The flowers are pistilliferous 
but ^ow no trace of stamens; in the place which the stamens occupy 
in the common apple-tree are found several free pistils. Consequently 
eadi flower is composed, not only of the five adherent carpellarj" leaves, 
which form the usual lower pent^ocular ovary, but also by several other 
carpdDlary leaves, situated higher up and each forming a pistil. 

Thus the carpellaries, and consequently the cells, are arranged on 
two levels; on the lower level are the 5 adherent leaves, as in the common 
apple-tree. On the upper level are the others, free, which are not found 
in other apple-trees. 

In the above-mentioned flowers there is no poUinisation, because they 
are not visited by honey-seeking insects. Despite this, both the flowers 
which open and ^ose which remain shut bear fruit which, however, does 
not contain seeds. We are confronted then with a true parthenocaipy 
in the strict sense of the word, since the plant bears fruit without seeds 
and without its having been fertilised or poUenised. 

Microscopic examination shows that each of the cells on the lower 
level contains z more or less normal ovules. Those of the upper level 
either contain none at all, as is most frequently the case, — or contain only 
one or very rardy two; but generally these ovules are abortive and in very 
few cases attain completdy noimal devdopment. 
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The author has tried artificial polUcisation, making use of the pollen 
of other sorts of apple-trees, and has obtained fruit with seeds which he 
proposes to sow in order to continue his studies. 

133 - Composition of Brazilian Maniocs. — See No 155 of tiiis Review. 

136 - Tannie Substances in the Mulberry.— Ohirl^^a, g , m the Am deUa r Accadewia 
dti Ltncet, Strn> quinta, Rtiidiconti Classe di Scunze ftstche, matcmatiohu c natutali, 
Vol XXIX, Part 4, pp 146-11.8 Rome, Deb 15, 1920 

Researches undertaken at the “ R. Stazione bacologica,” at Padua, 
show that, except the wood of the branches, aU the parts of the mulberry 
contain appreciable amoxmts of tannic substances. The leaves contain 
the most {0.509 % of the dry matter collected in the morning, 0.417 % 
in the evening); followed by the root bark (0.36 %) branch bark {0.209 %) 
and root wood {0.119 %). The quantity of tannin in leaves collected in the 
morning is greater th^ that in leaves collected in the evening, contrary 
to what has been observed for the organic substances. This may be ex¬ 
plained by the hypothesis put forward by several authors, viz., that the 
tannic substances are not produced by assimilation, but may wdl be se¬ 
condary products of the sjmthesis of the albuminoids. 

137 - InBaence of Low Temperatures on the Germination of Wheat as soon as Har¬ 
vested and on Fresh Seed in GeneraL— munervti, o , Iu the Am della r. Acco- 
demm de% Lancet, Sene Qmnta, Rendtconh, Classe di Scienz^ fis*che, maUmatiche e fia- 
imali, Vdl. XXIX, 2iid Half-year, Parts 7-8, pp 273-275 Rcwme, 1920. 

The author has studied the mechanism of the quiescence {resting) of 
the seeds of some of the worst weeds of the Lower Po Valley, in the hope of 
being able to apply the results of his studies. His attention was drawn to 
the question by a communication from G. T. Harrington published in 
Science {New Series, Vol. L, No. 1301, p. 428) in which this author affirms, 
contrary to the general opinion, that 100 % of ordinary cereals can germi¬ 
nate as soon as harvested, provided that they are maintained at a tempe¬ 
rature of 12-160 C. The author has observed the same phenomenon 
with wheat gathered in different localities, during harvest and immedia¬ 
tely after threshing. The tests were made simultaneoudy in an incubator 
at 33-350 C., at a laboratory temperature of 25-280 C., and in a refrigerator. 
The average results were as follows 


Percentage of grain gexminaied 


af^ 3 e&ys 


On tile 
X2th day 


At 32-35® C, 
» 25-27® C. 
» 12-15® C. 


3 

14 

8x 


14 

29 

96 
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Wheat seed of the 1919 crop under the same conditions gave, after 
12 days, about 55 % in the incubator, 84 % at normal temperature, and 
93 % in the refrigerator. 

Further experiments also show that a sudden drop in temperature 
due to storms, results in greater germination than in the case of grain 
tested on the same day in a common medium, and that these same sam¬ 
ples, tested at another period with a normal temperature gave a much 
smaller rate of germination. 

The author also wished to ascertain whether low temperatures could 
cause quicker germination of the so-called ‘"fredi” seed, belonging to 
common weeds. The largest seed of Avma faiua (which is the first of 
the seeds of that species to emerge from the quiescent stage), was put to 
germinate a week after harvest: it gave on the 12th day: — 

At a tempetature of 25—28^ 3 % gexminatioii 

» » » » 12—^15®-... 72 % » 

A. fahta seeds usually germinate in great numbers in the autumn 
after they have fallen on the soil. This is not due soldy to the great 
amount cf rain which falls when this grain is undergoing those inti¬ 
mate changes that “ perfect them or make them “ ready for germination,” 
but also to the low autumn temperatures. These observations, whilst 
confirming G. T. Harrington’s observations on this subject, show 
the necessity of modifying the fundamental ideas prevalent as regards 
the interpretation of the mechanism of quiescence of certain types of seed. 
Harrington’s and the author’s researches do not confirm the suppos¬ 
ition that the embryo of these seeds is not “physiologically perfect” 
at harvest time, or lacking diastases that can make the reserves available. 

138 - Bespactive Boles played ky the Basei^ Potash, Ume and Magnesium, In Cul¬ 
tivated PlmitS. — IfAGATU-, H., in the Comptcs rendus de VAoadimU des Sciences^ 

Vol. dfXXn, No. 2, pp, 129-131 -f I fig. Paris, Jan. 10, 1931. 

The recent development of the use of and trade in magnesium as a 
fertiliser, particularly in the form of calcined dolomite, is worth the atten¬ 
tion of agricultural scientists. The works of ToBW and many cultural 
tests show that the addition of magnesia and lime to the soil may, in cer¬ 
tain cases, be more advantageous than lime alone. The author has in¬ 
vestigated the question for which plants the analysis of the crop suggests 
this practice more specially. 

Among the mineral nutrients that plants absorb he reckons potash, 
lime, and magnesia. He admits that each of these bases plays a specific 
part, in other words that they cannot replace one another, and so he has 

adopted the common monobasic equivalent that is to 

222 

say, the quantity of base necessary to neutralise an acid equivalent, such 
as 46.5 of hydrochloric add. 

On the other hand the requirements of the crop as regards these 
three bases is known. The percentage of potash, l^e, and 
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contained in different plants can be used to calculate the basic eqtdvalents, 
and the following problem arisesOut of 100 basic equivalents attri¬ 
buted to the whole of the potash, lime and magnesia basis, what part 
does each play in the various crops ? 

The author, using the analytical statistics given by Muntz and A. Ch. 
Girard in their classical work Les mgrais, has drawn up a table, of which 
the following is a part 



Potash 

Lame 

1 Ifagnesium 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1 Per cent. 

Wheat. 

43-4 

28 3 

28.3 

Mahse. 

49.1 

23.9 

27.0 

Sugar beet. 

42.1 

24.0 

' 34*8 

Luceme. 

21.2 

67.4 

11.4 


The various crops show very different distributions of the 100 basic 
equivalents. A better method of comparison would be to make a graph 
of the equivalents, using the result from each crop as a point. The graph 
could be made on the surface of an equilateral triangle or a rectangular 
isoscdes triangle. This last method is shown in the figure on page 164. 

Interesting agricultural and physiological observations are suggested 
b}^ this graph. In order to use magnesia correctly as a fertiliser the median 
of the right-angle is used. This corresponds to the ratio: 

^ number of magnesia equivalents ^ 
number of lime equivalents 

This ratio has been the object of important studies by LoEW and his 
associates. The anal3rtical statistics shown by the graph indicate that 
amongst the cultivated plants, the sugar beet above all, then mangolds, 
maize, and potato corre^ond to a ratio of R < i. In other words, 
these plants require a greater chemical action from magnesia than from lime. 

Wheat requires exactly the same amount from each of these 2 bases; 
oats, rye, barley, and buck wheat approximately the same. These 
analytical deductions explain the esperimental results recently obtained 
with calcined dolomite, more particularly with reference to the plants 
cited above. On the o^er hand, it does not appear justifiable to expect 
all cultivated plants to give the same order of results. 

The median lines and those parallel to the sides of the triangle de¬ 
limit the most interesting areas: 

(1) The small rectangular-triangles having a common apex with 
the Tnaiu triangle: if the representative point is found in it, one of the 
bases represents an alkalinity greater than that of the sum of the two 
other bases. 

(2) A quadrilateral, being the height of the mid points of the two 
sides of the main triangle, and a comer coinciding with an apex of the 
triangle if the representative points is situated in it, one of the bases re¬ 
presents an alkalinity greater that that of each of the bases, conridered 
separately. 

[138] 
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Equivalents de Slagnesie = Equivalents of 
magnesia. 

Equivalents de Chaux»Equivalents of 
lime. 

Aspetge = Asparagus 
Avome Oats 
Bett. fouir. = Mangold 
BetL suer. = Sugar beet 
Carotte ~ Carrot 
Chanvxe ~ Hemp 

Cbou cavalier = “ Cavalier ” Cabbage. 

Gclza Bape 
Epicea = Spruce 
Feverolc =* Horse bean 
Foin = Hay 
H€tie = Beedi 
Knop Bnop 
I^entaie = lycntil 
IfUzeme = l,ucem 
MMs ~ Maize 


fourager — Fodder^maize 
MOrier » Hulbeny 
I/in 3= Flax 
Xavet-iave = Turnip 
Oige = Bailey 
Pavot == Poppy 
Pin = Pine 
Pois := Pea 

Pomme de ter^e = Potato 
Potasse — PotaA 
Rutabaga = Swedi^ lutnip 
Sainfoin ~ Sainfoin 
carrasin » Buckwheat 
Seigle = Rye 

Seigle en vert = Green rye 
Tabac ss Tobacco 

Topinambour»» Jerusalem artichoke 
TrSfle — Clover 
Vesce gesse =» Spring vetch 
Vigne = Vine 
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139 - Metibod foi Ifoasiirlng Hw TranspinticHt of Uring Planfs. — Frkbh&n, g. b. 

in The BoUmtcat Gatette, V<d. I/ZX, No. 3, pp. 190^16, C s, Tabkft 6. Oiicagg, 
Sqst. 1920. 

As the result of studies extending over several years, considerable 
experimental data Have been accumulated concerning the transpiration 
of alfalfa and other plants under various accuratdy measured conditions 
of temperature, relative humidity and wind movement. 

These data are however veiy general and it was impossible to say 
whether a given result was simply the product of the physical factors then 
prevailing or to what extent it was modified by the physiological reactions 
of the plant itself. It should be considered possible to calculate from ra¬ 
tional formulae the behaviour of a physical evaporating surface for the 
given conditions. Any departure from the result could then be attributed 
to the response of the living organism. 

The general type of such a formula diould remain always the same, 
but the constants will vary with all the changing conditions of environ¬ 
ment, temperature, wind movement, relative humidity etc. The purdy 
physical experiments here reported were designed, fiist to work out the 
generalised type of the formula, and then to obtain the constants for cer¬ 
tain special cases of environment and other factors. 

iNSTRUMEisriJS AND METHOD EMPEOVED. — The evaporating surface 
used was a porous cup atmometer inclosed in a glass cylinder of i litre 
capacity. A constant stream of air was drawn through the cyhuder (over 
the atmometer) by a rotary air pump. Then the air was measured by 
a water gasometer which was accurate to i/iooo of a cub. ft. The dew¬ 
point of the incoming and outgoing air was determined by the interjec¬ 
tion of the base of a nickel test tube filled with ether into the air stream. 
When the ether and tube were cooled to the dewpoint of the air stream, 
the formation of a film of dew on the outside of the test tube could be seen. 
A delicate thermometer, having its bulb immersed in ether was then 
read to o.i®, which is sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. 

As a result of the effect of evaporation, the dewpoint of the incoming 
air rises, and hence the transpiration can be calculated. I^et y = rise in 
dewpoint of outgoing over that of incoming air; ^ = temperature of air ; 
ti = dewpoint of incoming air; ar = a constant, the value of which depends 
upon the rate of the air movement. The value of y may then be expressed 
by the formula y = z [t — tj). 

The value of y is proportional to the temperature and increases with 
the rise of the latter. The agreement of this formula with the experimen¬ 
tal results is shown in fig. i (p. i66). The line cy gives the calculated value 
of y. The dots show the experimental results obtained. 

The author has been able by means of a series of experiments and cal- 
culations, and emplo3dng the same appamtus, to calculate the formula to 
determine the dewpoint in the case of variations in the ^eed of the air 
stream, the area of the evaporating surface or of the speed and area 
combined. The force of the current was measured accordii^ to the 

[iw] 
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qtiantity of air v Mch passed through the cylinder in a given time and was 
registered by a small gasometer. 

The values calculated in this way correspond entirely to those obtai¬ 
ned in the experiments. 

Appi/ecaomon of this method to the study of the transpiration 
OF EiviNG PiANTs. — Fig. 2 (p. 167) gives the results of an experiment made 
with a potted alfalfa plant, varying the temperature and maintaining the 





air stream constant at 70.33 litres per hour, and the dewpoint of the ex¬ 
terior air at 4.8° C. The range of temperature was 17.8 to 36.10; the lines 
0 t and 0 ii give the values of t and ti respectively; oy gives the calculated 
value of y ’when 2 (formulay = z [t — ij) equals 7.45 %. 

The data obtained confirm the experimental result (see diagrams) 
and seem to indicate that under temperature changes of the magnitude 
here given, the plant acts essentially as a physical evaporating surface. 

This method can be employed advantageoudy in the study of the 
comparative water loss from different varieties of a single species, and 
what is Gtill more interesting, between each of the pure descendants of the 
same variety. 

[i»] 
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The following data refer to the two races 91 and 17 of alfalfa 


1 

Date 

1 

1 

1 

1=1 

1 

Dew point 
of 

external alt 

1 Dew point 

S’ 

Relative 
Huniidity 
of escaping 
air 

No. of 

sq. cm 

of leaves 

Standard 

dew 

point 

•s a 

i ^ 
& 1 

1 

]S£ay 12 . • . 

91 


31 

— 0.2 

1 

1 

19.4 


91.7 

23.0 

-r 1.6 

» > . . . 

17 


31 

— 0.2 


16 2 

43 

828 

2Z.4 

— 

3 MCay 13 . . . 

91 


27 

00 

1 

17.2 

57 

97-2 

22 9 

+ 2.1 

» » . • . 

17 


28 

0.0 


153 

48 

101.9 

20.8 

— 

May 14 « . . 

91 


22 

+ 3-0 


15.7 

69 

77-7 , 

244 

+ 0.5 

» » ... 

17 


^3 

+ 3-0 


15-9 

66 

1 79 6 1 

23.9 

— 

May 14 . . . 

91 


25 

— i,i 

1 

16.9 

66 

79.4 

24-5 

+ 0.7 

» 9 ... 

17 


24 

— i.i 

1 

17-4 

64 

87.9 

25.2 

— 

May 15 . . . 

91 


26 

— I.O 


17-4 

58 

71-4 

250 

+ 0.2 

» 9 ... 

17 


22 

- I.O 

1 

16.0 

‘ 70 

99-5 1 

24.8 

— 

May 19 , . . 

91 

1 

26 

1 — 1*3 

1 

19.6 

61 

83.3 

25-5 

— 

9 9 ... 

X 7 

1 

26 i 

1 + 1-3 


206 

71 1 

i 156-3 

24.4 

+ 0.6 

May 20 . . . 

91 


30 

+ 2.4 


23.9 

72 

75-5 

26.5 

— 

» » . . . 

1 "7 


30 

+ 2.4 


24.6 

i 75 

103.4 

260 j 

1 + 0.5 



There are evidently measurable difierences in the rate of evaporation 
per unit area of the leaves of these two races, and this may prove of eco- 
nomic value in semi-arid or irrigated regions. 
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140 - Aetion of Badiations of Dltteient Wave Lengfiis npon cadoropltyll Assimilatirau 

—WuRMSi^R, S.., in the Comptes reftdtts dePAcademic des SctenceSf Voh Cl/XXI, No. 17, 
pp. 820-831. Paris, Oct., 26,1920. 

In a greer plant exposed to the son, a maximum of assilimation of 
approximately 680 is admitted, but the existence of a second maximum 
found by Engelmajtn at about 480 pip,, has always been disputed. The 
author has taken up the question, and has used a new method of mea¬ 
suring assimilation, the principle of which was first established by IvOEb 
and OsTERHOOT. It consists in following by means of an indicator (phe- 
nolphthalein) the increase in alkalinity of sea-water in the presence of 
sea-weed exposed to light. The author used a green sea-weed, Ulva lac- 
tuca^ and a red sea-weed. Khodymema palmata. 

In the case of the green sea-weed exposed to day-light, he found 
that there were two maxima of assimilation. With an equal amount 
of energy absorbed, the blue radiations are more active than the red (at 
least 1*66 times). The return is highest in the region of least absorption. 
It thus seems that the oxygen produced by assimilation is not liberated 
upon contact with the chlorophj’U grains, which would otherwise be ra¬ 
pidly destroyed. Protoplasm seems to be the active element in the re¬ 
duction of CO2. The speed of assimilation therefore ought to be so much 
the greater when, for the same quantity of energy absorbed, the active 
mass of protoplasm is greater. This happens in regions where a relat- 
ivdy thidk layer is necessary to absorb this energy. 

The red sea-weed, Rhodyfnenia palniata, assiniilates with still greater 
energy in the green region, as is shown by the following figures, which 
deal with equal conditions for the two sea-weeds 

Speed of Assimilation, 

Red light Green light * Blue light 

X > 580 {jLjJt X = 580-460 {JL p ^ X < 460 pp 


Ulva lac$uca . ico 24 80 

Rhodymenia palmata . 100 50 x8 


141 - The Exeietion of Toxins from the Roofs of Plants.— ^iCTTKCRji, r. n., in The 
AtmcuUural Journal of India, Vol XV, Pt. V, pp. 503 507, Tables 3. Calcutta and 
Irondon, S^t 1920. 

Some years ago the conclusion was drawn by FnBTCHER as a result 
of field and water culture experiments (i), that crop plants excrete subs¬ 
tances from their roots which are toxic to other species as well as to them- 
s^ves. As the water culture tests were performed with ordinary well 
water and without control tests, the author consideied the evidence in¬ 
conclusive and repeated the process by substituting the synthetic‘Knop 
nutrient solution for the well water(Calcium nitrate 4 gm; magnesium 

(1) Mem. of Dept, of Ague, in India, Bat. Ser., II, No. 3. 

[144-14I] 
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sulpliate, I gm; potassium nitrate, i gm; potassium chloride *05 gm; 
ferric chloride traces, dissolved in 7 litres of distilled water; the total salt 
concentration of this solution being -ii %) Control tests were also in¬ 
troduced to check results. 

A large number of wheat, Cajanits, and gram {Bouteloua sp.) seedlings 
were grown in this nutrient solution, and at the end of a certain period 
the solution was allowed to evaporate spontaneously until its volume 
was reduced to about ^/g. The blanks " were allowed to evaporate 
to and V4 the original volume. Jars containing the nutrient solution 
but bearing no seedlings were also treated in an identical manner and cons¬ 
tituted the “ blanks.” Seeds were then introduced into these concentra¬ 
ted solutions (wheat water etc.) supposed to contain the excretions of 
plant roots and the progress of crops grown in them was recorded. 

The seedlings grown in the various concentrated solutions throve 
better than in the " blank ” test solution, and those grown in distilled 
water fared best. These observations led to the condusion that the 
positive results obtained in the Fxetcher experiments were probably 
due to the concentration of the salts present in the well water and not to 
toxic excretions. This was confirmed by an estimation of the "total 
solids ” in the solutions, obtained in the present series of experiments; 
the values for which are set forth as follows: 

Total solids in grams per 100 c.c. "for:— "wheat” water, 0.269, 
Cajaniis water 0.154, " gram ” water 0.226, blank ” water 0.382, and 
distilled water, nil. 

The withering in the case of all 3 crops was hastened with the increase 
of concentration of total solids. 

Former investigations made by various expeiimentors are mentioned, 
showing the influence of nutrient solutions covering a’wide range of con¬ 
centration, upon the growth of yoimg plants. The|p>ptimum concentration 
for maize appeared to be about, 0.3 %. and the same for barley and buck¬ 
wheat. The best concentration for wheat seedlings was placed at 6*03 %. 
All tend to place the optimum strength of the solution at 0*3 % of total 
salts. The strength of the solution in the Fletcher experiment worked 
out approximately to 1.12 %, a concentration which would doubtless 
prove toxic to any plant. 

The author condudes as a result of his own experiments that the ef¬ 
fects ascribed to toxic excretions axe, in reality, due to the high concen¬ 
tration of salts in the solutions employed in the final stages of the experi¬ 
ment. 

142 - Bfisearehes upon Grafts of Solanum spp. — daxibl, l., in the c<mpus renim de 

VAcaddmte des Sciences, Vol. CLXSI, No. 22, pp. 107^.-1076. Paris, Nov. 29, 1920. 

In a previous paper [Revue Iretonne de Botanique, 1910-1913), the author 
has diown that the potato, grafted upon other more or less dosdy re¬ 
lated Solanaceae, produces aerial tubers. These tubers vary in number 
according to the spedes which is chosen as stock and they axe espedally 
abundant when the graft is made with the aubergine and still more with 

[141-1421 
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the tomato. In addition, this abnormal formation of tubers depends also 
upon the nature of the organs taken as scions and upon the environmental 
conditions, be they natural or due to the grafter. 

In 1919, the author gathered about a hundred of these aerial tubers 
from stodks of the Fluke variety, of Saint-Malo, some grafted upon the 
tomato, others upon the aubergine. In March, 1920, the author planted 
these tubers, which he had succeeded in keeping in good condition, in the 
gardens of the Laboratory of Plant Biology at Rennes, with the intention 
of studying their comparative devdopment. Although some of the 
tubers were of small size, all produced plants with leaves; naturally the 
largest furnished the most vigorous spedmens. In July, the author found 
that plants arising from the graft on the tomato had completely preserved 
the characters of the variety ; themsdves early also, they were not distin¬ 
guished by any particular specific diaracter. On the other hand, those 
plants arising from the graft on the aubergine were divided into two groups 
connected by intermediaries; some, the most numerous, had kept the dia- 
ractenstics of the Fluke variety' the others, which were fairly numerous, 
had become late, and their foliage was still green in September whereas 
that of the first group had become dry for over a month Thus the auber¬ 
gine stodr, which is late and does not ripen its fruit well in the Armorican 
dimate, had partially transmitted its lateness of vegetation to several 
aerial tubers of its graft. This transmission, comparable to the action 
of Vths rupesirts upon certain varieties of F«iis ^mtfera, had become he¬ 
reditary in certain examples by asexual reproduction 

Three specimens showed a still more curious heredity Without 
a trace of any external influence whatsoever (wounds parasites, particular 
variation of the environment), there formed at one and the same time 
aerial tubers and subterranean tubers upon their vegetative apparatus; 
this simultaneous prodfction did not noticeably reduce the yidd of the 
undeiground tubers. The agamous inheritance of a character acquired 
by grafting was in this case particularly clear, although more exceptional 
than the late character of growth (i). 

The author also found that in 1920 all the descendants of the grafted 
Fluke plant arising from aerial tubers were not attadked by Phytophihora 
tnfestans 

In 1920, the author repeated his grafts of Solanaceae and in particular 
those of aubergme upon tomato From a scion of the long violet coloured 
aubergine grafted on the " MerveiHe des Marches ” tomato, whose fruit 
is smooth and flat, the author obtained fruits absolutdy similar to those 
of the tomato scion except that they had retained their violet colour. The 
pedunde, lengthened in the controls, was notably shortened, thus approach¬ 
ing that of the sdon tomato On other grafts there were at the same 
time dongated frmts, short and comcal frmts, rounded fruits violet in colour, 

(z) Agamous inheritance ccmsequent upon grafting exists also in the vine, of which use¬ 
ful vanebeb produced by grafting have been able to be propagated and have been maintaiued 
by vegetative reproduction (Author) 

[»«] 
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The variation produced by the symbiosis was more or less complete ac¬ 
cording to the grafts and was besides exceptional, for the majority of the 
grafts had not changed. 

These phenomena resemble and confirm those obtained by the author 
in I/aboratory of Plant Biology at Fontainbleau in 1895. 

At Fontainbleau the fruits of the aubergine were ribbed because the 
subject tomato scion was t^en from plants with ribbed fruit; at Rennes, 
on this occasion the fruits had become round and smooth because the 
“ Merveille des Marches ” is not ribbed. Since the same family of auber¬ 
gine was in question, there had been, in the 2 cases, a very distinet orien¬ 
tation in the direction of the stock. This orientation allows the influence 
exercised by one or other of the associates upon its conjoint to be recogn¬ 
ised. But this influence does not always exist and the mutual reaction 
can show itsdf in other ways, whether by the transformation of a latent 
character into a dominant character and vice versa, whether by a forma¬ 
tion of combinations either ancestral or even essentially new, or by the 
appearance of essentially new characters. All these phenomena, which 
the author includes under the general name of “ asexual hj^bridisation ” 
without, however, failing to distinguish between them, have a common 
origin; they arise from mutual or antagonistic reactions (i; which take 
place on the level of the callus and at variable distances from it. 

143 - The Inheittaaee of Glume Length and Grain Length in a Wheat Gross^-Es;- 

GLEDOW, F E., m Journal of Ge 7 ieUcs, Vol X, No 2, pp 110-132, BibliogmpTiy of 18 
woiks. I^ondon, Aiig 1920. 

Results of a series of experimtnts on the inheritance of glume length 
in a wheat cross, the inheritance of grain length which bears some defi¬ 
nite relation to the former and appears to have a marked economic 
significance. ^ 

The author made crosses between Triticum polonicum and the variety 
of Triticum durum known as “ Kubanka,** and studied the parental stocks 
and the Fi, Fg jand Fg progeny obtained. 

Inheritance of grain iength. — The symbols employed by the 
author to facilate reference are as follows 

P = Triticum polonicum. 

K = variety Kubanka 

I = heterozygous glume type preceding from the cross P x K and is 
roughly speaking, intermediate between the two parents. 

Pq. p = population of pure parental Polish type employed in the cross. 

Fb. Mp (glume) = mean glume length of a population of parental 
r. polonicum origin. 

Fo. cTp (glume) = standard deviation of the glume length. 

The biometrical values recorded, correspond to the total of 8 mea¬ 
surements. 

Parent varieties. — The results obtained in 1913 and 1914 may 
be summarised as follows i’¬ 
ll) See R Apnl 1920, No. 403. (J 5 d) 

[I4t-I4q 
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Year 

Variety 

Mean glume length 


Number 

of 

observations 

1913 

T. polonicwm 

Fo . Mp = 28.6 2b ®*34 1 


80 

1914 

» 

j Fo . Mp =* 3®-^4 4 - 010 

3-784 

600 

1913 

< Kubanka » 

1 Fo .Mk - rx.23 ± 0.24 

— 

25 

1914 

» 

j Fo .Mfc = 11.70 ± 0.04 1 

1.260 

400 


Fj, — During 1914-19 the Fi measurements were lost, but according 
to the author's observations and those of other investigators the Fj mean 
occupied an intermediate position which was attributed to the glume length 
and the F^ value was probably 21.27 

Fg. “ Although 530 Fg plants were raised, only 487 of them furnished 
grain for the raising of an (See table) 



No. of 1 


! No. of 

Class means 

plants 

Gass means 

plants 


9.5 . 

125 

20.5. 


16.0 

10.5 . 

28.0 

21.5. 


13.5 

II.5 . 

47-5 

1 22.5. 


15.5 

12.5 

24.0 

23 - 5 * 


10.5 

13.5 

25-5 1 

24 - 5 ‘ 


14.0 

14.5 ■ 

38-5 

1 25.5. 


7.0 

15.5 

46.0 1 

1 26.5. 


lO.O 

16.5 . 

75.0 1 

‘ 27.5. 


5-0 

17-5 

43-0 , 

1 28.5. 


I.O 

18.5. 

35.0 

1 295 



19.5 

13*5 I 

, 30.5* 


I.O 



1 

TotaU 

46 Y 


Two condusioiis may be drawn from these data: 

(1) Three glume-length types appear in F2. 

(2) None of these types corresponds exactly to the T. polonicum 
parent. 

To distinguish between these 3 types, the author adopted the mathe¬ 
matical anal3dical method and thus calculated, the frequencies of the 
Fg types were< 


Niunber of plants 
JUCodes. 


K I P 

*>7 76% 18.94% 

11.5 sun. ib.5 sun. 24.5 mm. 


F3. — The Fj plants were kept in families, an Fg family consisting 
of all the plants raised from the grain borne by any one Fg mother plant. 

[14S] 
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Prom the nature of the family the genetic t3^e of the corresponding 
plant was judged. Thus an family on whi<i all the plants were P, mtist 
have ori^^iiated from a homozygote P plant of the jPg. An F^ family, 
however, containing plants of two or more types {e. q. p, I, and K ; or 
P and I, etc.) must have come from an Pg plant that was heterozygous 
i. e. an I plant 

In the sorting of the types of the F^ families, measurable (quantita¬ 
tive) type standards were considered preferable to mere eye-judgment. 

Por an F^ family regarded as K, the value of 15 5 mm was finally 
adopted as an upper limit However, every plant of every family proved 
to be to the judgment of the eye, of K type in appearance, even when the 
glume length was less than 15 5 mm. The metrical standard was there¬ 
fore, thus far, applicable. 

Jpg families were accepted as p if they contained no plant of glume 
length less than 19 5 mm. This was found, however, inadequate for prac¬ 
tice purposes, and after full trial, the metrical standard was abandoned 
in the case of the Polish and instead ej^e-judgment was adopted. T, polo- 
nicum and Kubanka are so distinct in glume form, that the practised ej’e 
has little difiSiculty in separating the homozygote (K and P) from the he¬ 
terozygotes (1). 

According to the standards adopted the Fg is constituted as follows. — 

/ 114 K families === 1237 p’lants 
P3 — ] 267 I famihes== 2854 

( loi P families^ 1054 » 

Regarding all Fg plants as simple heterozygotes, if in their Fg families, 
there occurred more than one type, and denoting the heterozygote by the 
letter I, the Fg ratio is: 

K ! I • P 

ZI4 plants I 267 plants loi plants ^ 482 plants 

55-39 % 2095 % 100% 

A ratio of i 2:1 therefore holds good among these types, on the as¬ 
sumption of a i-factor difference. 

Consequently as a working h3rpothe«is it is assumed that either P 
or K possesses a factor for glume length which the other lacks, and that 
the heterozygote is, broadly speaking, intermediate between the parental 
forms. 

Inheritance op grain length. — It has been ascertained that on 
any plants, K glumes were invariably accompanied by K grains, and sim¬ 
ilarly for I and for P. Consequently in Fg and Fg the classification by 
glumes was accepted as a classification by grains. 

Grain lengths of parental varieties. (Fo-P and FoK). — In successive 
generations the grain length distributions were, 
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Fj, — Grain measurements were lost. From memory and from pre¬ 
viously published investigations it is concluded that the heterozygote 
length is roughly intermediate between the parental ones. 

Fg. — It should not be forgotten that the grain K, I or p implies the 
plant possessing analogous glume types, since it has been admitted that 
glume length and grain length are genetically inseparable and are governed 
by the same factor. Glume-length showed s^^ation in Fg as was 
made dear by examination of the F3 progenies of the Fg plants. The vin¬ 
dication of this assumption necessitates a demonstration of the segregation 
of grain length in Fg similar to that given for glume length. 

Frequency disiributions of grain lengths Fg and F3 and parents. 


Class means | F«.P ' F^.K Fa 


mm. ] 

1 — 1 

1 2 


4 




— 

19 

6-5 . 

' — 

9 

3 

53 


— 

47 

II 

94 


—— 

XIZ 

32 

207 

8.0.I 

1 4 

187 

89 

324 

8.5.' 

' 7 

36 

127 

321 

9.0. 

37 

2 

151 

343 


1 56 

I 

67 

199 


1 ^^5 

— 

7 

76 

10.5. 

154 

— 

— 

4 


S4 

— 

— 

— 

II -5 . 

18 

— 

_ 

— 

Z 2.0 . 1 

1 I 

— 

— 

— 

Toials . . . 

5 «S 

395 

487 

1544 


The Fj distribution is unimodal but it would appear that “ shift" 
has occurred. The author considers that possibly the distribution consists 
of 3 constituents which lie very dose on account of the shift, and which, 
by marked overlap, produce unimodality of the whole. 

F3. — The measurements and numbers of plants corre^ond with 
those for glume length. 

It may so far be conduded that 

(i) the one factor which governs the P-K glume difference also 
governs the P-K grain difference; 

{2) “ Shift occurs, so that the P and K types as seen in Fg (glume 
and grain) are numerically shifted forms of the true Fo type. 

The shifted values persist in F3 (See Column 4 of preceding Table). 

(3) In spite of the demands of the double fertilisation theory, the 
grain appears in so far as its length is concerned to bdong to the same ge¬ 
neration as the plant on which it is home, i. e. grain length is a maternal 
character and segregates on the 1:2:1 basis in Fg. 
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Concerning the apparent genetic inseparabh/ITy op certain 
CHARACTERS IN THE CROSS. —■ Glume form like grain form is the resultant 
of a number of characteristics, and since the resultants are inseparable, 
so also must the constituents be inseparable. 

A list of inseparable constituent characters is here given 

z) Eengih of g^mne. 

2) Ribs on main lamina of glume. 

3) Shape of tip of glume. 

4) Curvatuie of keel of glume. 

5) Consistency of material of glume (P is “ papery ”, R is more rigid). 

6 ) I,engfh of grain. « 

7) Shape and size of cross-section of grain. 

8) The angle at which the embryo of the grain is set in the endosperm. 

9) Number and length of the haixb at the apes of the grain. 

144 - Some Superior Varieties of Swedli^ Barley obtained by Une Seleetion or by 
Hybridtsation. — NnssoN-EmB, H., in the Lafidttnamien Tidskntt jor LandimanHf 
Year II, No. 4.5, PP 723-724, and No. 46, pp 743-745. Stockholm, November, 1920. 
New VARIETY OP BARTEY WEI.E-ADAPTED TO CONDITIONS IN SWEDEN. — 
This refers to variety " 0412 ” obtained by sdection, from Chevalier and 
surpassing it in yidd, owing to its stronger straw and earlier maturity. 

Compared with Princess/* one of the most favoured varieties at 
the present time, 0412 produces equally wdl, matures earlier and possesses 
stronger stems. There is a promise, therefore, of a distinctly satisfactory 
combination of characters; it is only slightly inferior to “ Gullkom ** as 
regards date of maturity. This new type is also remarkably reristant 
to Heterodera schachtii, to which Gullkom and Princess are, on the contrary, 
generally liable. 

Practical cultivation trials carried out on a laige scale from 1910-1919 
in the Malmohus district certainly confirm the above statements, and sup¬ 
port the daim that 0412, like Princess and Gullkom, is one of the b^ 
varieties tested so far in southern Sweden; these three types can ledpro- 
cally replace one another in accordance with the qiecial local conditions, 
geological and climatic. 

Degree op resistance op the dtpperent varieties op bariey 
TO Hdminthosporium gramineitm. — Amongst the moie common varieties 
distinct differences have been observed and controlled experimentally 
with regard to their resistance to Helminthosporitim, The Tystofte Kors- 
byg variety (Danish) occupies the first place as regards resistance. In 
a series of tests carried out by D. Peterson at Kopenhamm, Tystofte 
Printice showed 8 % of infected plants, Julibyg 8%, Fredriksens Grad 
Byg, 23 % Karlsbyg, evidently the most liable to attaci, 48 %. It might 
be possible, however, by the aid of opportune crosses, proceeding from 
Tystofte Eorsbyg, to obtain resistant types, with other desirable charac¬ 
ters at the same time. 

In any case, the character of reristance is subject, like all other charac¬ 
ters, to the phenomena of splitting which make the work of fixing the types 
a t^otts process. By crossing t3q)es of an average redsfance, transgresr 
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sion phenomena aie often liable to occur with the appearance of plants 
that are more resistant than the most resistant parent and more susc^ti- 
ble than the most susceptible parent. 

Thus, in the of the Chevalier x Gullkom cross studied in 1919 at 
Akarp (Sweden), a considerable number of infected plants were observed, 
wldlst the parents were practically all immune; this may perhaps be due 
to local conditions, but in any case, this phenomenon diould be kept in 
sight, as the possibility of a negative tran^ession cannot be excluded. 

The investigations made by Kiessung at Weihenstephan (Bavaria) 
confirm the results obtained by Dani^ and Swedish investigators. Al- 
thou^ the actual percentagefof diseased plants may vary in limited areas 
from one year to another and from one locality to another, according to 
local conditions, the heredity of the character of resistance manifests itself 
each time with absolute certanty. The investigations made by Kiessling 
also demonstrate the existence of resistant and susceptible varieties in 
every group; mutans^ eredum, etc. The general opimon that attnbutes 
the most marked degree of susceptibility to the eredum type is completely 
erroneous. 

Resistance can evidently' be associated with morphological characters 
which serve to differentiate between the various groups. 

Resistance to Mctcrodera schachUi and its significance from 
THE PRACTICAL AGRicuLTL’EAL STANDPOINT. —- This nematode, as is wel- 
known, has a considerable influence on the crop rotations adopted in Swe-den 
(espedally on miocene days) and in the Danidi islands. Oats are obvious¬ 
ly the most susceptible, although the other cereals may also be attacked. 
The most efficadous means of control used up to the present consists in 
intercalating hoed root crops e, g., sugar beet in the rotation or other re¬ 
fractory crops such as l^iminoseae. However, this method is not really 
sufficient, one reason being that certain forage Gramineae induded in the 
rotation are also to some extent liable to attack. 

It is therefore important, from the economic standpoint, to be able 
to make use of grasses that are completely refractory, as catch crops in ro¬ 
tation with beets and legumes, 

A fact worthy of attention is that, up till now, no difference has been 
observed with respect to Hetcrodera, between the different varieties or 
types of wheat or oats, as all pos^s practically the same degree of sus¬ 
ceptibility. 

Distinct differences are evident, however, between the various sorts 
of barley at present cultivated. The first symptoms of this were revealed 
by the fact that the yidd of oats varies according to the variety of barley 
which precedes it in the rotation. In fact, a long series of cultural tests at 
Skania showed that the yidd of oats varied from 2900 kg, per hectare to 
1800 kg., according to whether the oat crop had been preceded by resistant 
or susceptible types of barley. 

The choice of varieties of barley resistant to Hderodera is therefore 
possible and is of the greatest importance from the economic point of view. 

The Chevalier variety as well as Primus, Svanhals and 041a, is lefract- 
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ory but iias the disadvantage that it produces less, matures late, and has 
somewhat weai straw. 

The best producers, Gullkom and Princess, are, on the contrary, very 
susceptible. 

The researches undertaken by the author appear to indicate that 
resistance depends on a ringle genetic Victor and as the characters of ear¬ 
liness, strong straw, etc, can easily be separated and re-combined, it will 
not be impossible to obtain, after a certain-time, by means of crosses and 
suitable selection, etc., t3^pes which, being resistant to Heterodera, possess 
also to a marked degree the other desirable characteristics. 

Attention is drawn in this respect to the researches made by Orton 
in the United States. In the Southern areas, Vi^na sinensis is largely 
cultivated: but certain types of F. sinensis are refractory to another ne¬ 
matode very injurious to the cotton, namely, Heterodera radicicola. If 
this reristant variety is introduced into the rotation, the damage caused 
by Hderodera to the cotton plantations can be considerably attenuated. 

“ Asit.*dnd ” B.VRi^y. — In 1903, G. Aspi^und, of Viby, Vastmanland 
(Sweden), noticed in a field of barley of the Primus variety, mixed with 
common 6-row barley, a plant whi^ could be distinguished from all the 
others by its peculiar characteristics. This plant was isolated and repro¬ 
duced until it was eventually introduced to the trade in 1910 by the Seed 
Association of Halland; this variety has also been introduced and tested 
in Denmark, and particularly in Norway, where it gave escdlent results. 
" A^lund ** is distingui^ed by its high content of starch and fats, but 
it does not readi quite the same standard as r^ards proteins. Its good 
qualities, and particularly its short and strong straw, show up on very rich 
and well manured land, and under moist climatic conditions. This 
last circumstance accounts for the popularity and wide distribution of this 
new variety in the very moist southern and western districts of Norway. 

As to its origin, it appears possible that it proceeds from a natural 
cross between Primus and the Common 6-row barley (indigenous to North¬ 
ern Sweden), which, as already mentioned, was fotmd more or less in 
combination in the field where the original plant was found. 

The high yield may thus derive from Primus and the early ripening 
from the native barley; the latter quality makes it possible to grow this 
new variety successfully very far to the north. 

The author intends to make a special study of the origiu of Asplund 
at the Genetic Institute (Southern Sweden). 

145 - Inheriiance in Bailey: The Lateral Floxets and the BaehQla.—E^ oledow, b.x,., 

in JournU of Genetics, Vd. X, No. 2, pp. gs-ioS, BlbLiogtapby of 10 woiks. X,ondoii, 

Aug. 1920. 

In the barleys, the rachiUa may be bristly, well supplied with long hairs 
or smooth with ^ort fine hairs. Prom the cross Russian Chevalier 
No. 7 X English Archer, 2 rows of both, the first smooth and the second 
bristly, in the Fi bristly plants were obtained {Archer type) and in 
jFa ottt of 546 plants the ratio was bristly; smooth = 410: 136 (3: i 
ratio). 
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In a smiilar way, the cross Russian Goldthorpe No. 10 X Inerme 
gave in 1)113117 {inerme type), and in bristly and smooth ratio, 3: i. 

The presence or absence of hairs on the rachilla is then, governed 
by one factor. 

A series of crosses between barley varieties (2-row) and others (6 row) 
demonstrated that different forms of lateral floret in hybrid generations 
exist distinct from the parent forms. TaJdng as example H. hexastichum ; 

{A) Lateral floret always fertile, the grain being nearly as large as 
that formed by the median floret; distichum barley (F type) non fertile; 
outer palea always rounded and awnless; stamens and a very small 
shapeless ovary. 

In hybrid generations, there are apparently certain forms which have 
no connection with any of the parents. The following types exist: 

(C) Fertile; grain small; outer palea terminating in an awn whidi 
may be merely a point or up to 3 cm. long. This type appears to be a 
heterozygote. 

(D) Non-fertile, but inflated; outer palea pointed or with short 
awns; stamens and reduced ovary. 

£) Non-ferdle, but large and inflated; outer palea always round¬ 
ed and devoid of an awn; stamens and reduced ovary. 

G) Non-fertile and extremely reduced; saiall outer palea and a 
rudimentary inner one; no traces of rachilla or reproductive organs. 

The F2 type of lateral floret obtained by cross between 2-row and 
6-row barley gave as average: 


Honiozygote (- 4 ) 6-row. 398 plants 

Heterozygote. 821 » 

Homozygote (F) 2-row. 392 » 

Ratio 1:2:1. 


X46 - Hie hrheritanee of an Abnormal Haulm in Potatoes. — SALAIV14N, r n , 

and EESLKY, J, W., in Journal of Gt,nettcs, Vol 10, No i, pp. ai-36 PI 2. London, 
JtOy, 1920, 

In 1906 the potato variety Queen of the Valley was fertilised by Flour- 
ball. One of the F-i seedlings was fertilised in its turn by a seedling aris¬ 
ing from a selfed ball of Bohemian Pearl, This gave rise to a family 
which was grown in 1909, one of whose units (Mg B35), selfed in that year 
and produced a type characterised by a " prostrate ” habit. 

The stems instead of standing erect, lay along the ground; When 
handled the stems themselves felt like soft rubber tubes. The article 
under consideration contains the results of study both anatomical and 
genetical, in connection with this new type. 

I. Anatomical structure. — The most outstanding difference be¬ 
tween the normal and abnormal type is associated with the xylem, which 
with a normal stem forms a continuous ring of woody tissue in the 
interfascicular region or medullary rays; the xylem in the second case 
was either deficient or entirely wanting. Owing to the deficiency of 
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sderosed tissue, the stems were not capable of remaining upright and were 
obliged to creep horizontally along the ground. 

Genetic relations. — The origin of the prostrate ” plants may be 
traced back to 3 cultivated varieties. Flourball, Queen of the Valley and 
Bohemian Pearl; the direct parent stock M5 B35 mentioned above has been 
lost. In the study of the genetical characters, attention is therefore con¬ 
fined to the progeny. The " prostrate variety not only breeds true but 
reproduces itself without variation through the buds of its tubers. 

The authors made crosses of type Upright X Prostrate, and Prostrate 
upright, choosing specimens in whidhi the differential character is fixed 
and constant from the genetical standpoint. 

In Fi, 914 upright and 13 prostrate were obtained. 

(The 13 Prostrates were partly derived from 3 families possessing the 
following ratio : Upright: Prostrate == 79: 6; 39: 6 and 91: i.). 

The normal upright character evidently behaves as a dominant. The 
incomplete dominance observed in the 3 jF^ families mentioned, may 
possibly have been due to faulty technique during the pollination process. 

In F2, 826 upright to 13 prostrate were notified, or approximately 
63: I. The sdfed F^ plants gave in F^, upright and prostrate in the 
following proportions; — 


r’rtight 1 

Prostrate 

Upright 

^ Prostrate 

10 

1 

3 

1 

26 


35 

I 

9 

— 

38 

3 

7 

' I 

24 

j 

~ 1 

1 ~ 

1 - 

1 


Now, if, the proportion in F^ led us to suppose, the “ upright " and 
" prostrate ” parents differ in 3 factors, any one of which in a single dose 
gives “ uprightness,” F® uprights when sdfed should prove of 4 distinct 
kinds: pure " uprights ” ; impure uprights ” of 3 distinct kinds. More 


than half 



will be pure " upright 


the remainder 



impure; of 


these latter nearly half 


m 


will jdeld ‘‘ uprights ” and “ prostrates ' 


in the ratio of 15 ; i, about one tldrd should give 63 : i, and the 

remainder 3 • 


The data collected dearly indicate the phenomena of segregation 
of characters; however, the material so far analysed is insuffident to con¬ 
struct any definite gametic formulae. 
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CoKCi,tJSiON. — The procambent “ prostrate ” variety is associated 
Trith a deficiency of xylem. The differential character is determined hy 
several factors, probably 3 in number. 

147 - Qrbrifilsstion Trials wiOiCaTlaiii Lines of DdiToliaeeo, at Medan, Snmstia.— 

J a , in the Mededeehr^en van het Deh ProBfstaHon,S^xtss 2, No. X, pp 1-41. 

2£edaiL, 1920. 

Results of several hybridisation trials with the following strains of 
Deli tobacco 

Light brown No. 7aAbundant foliage; brown colour after fennen- 
tation. 

Line 774: — Many dongated leaves, but somewhat narrow at the base; 
late flowering. 

Pale No. ILeaf blades light — coloured, shining, long and wide, 
especially at the base; after fermentation, turning light brown or red- 
di^ green. 

Dark. No. 3Leaf blade rather shorter and darker (brownidi-green, 
reddidi-brown) than Line No. i. 

I. — From the cross between the 2 lines, Nos. i and 3, in the 
progeny was homogeneous and possessed intermediate characters. In 
Fa and F3, a dissociation of characters was evident with the appearance 
of intermediate individuals and individuals showing the parental characters. 

II. — Cross No. I X No. 72. No r possesses the advantage over 
No. 72 of having somewhat thicker foliage and very long blades. No. 72 
possesses, however, abundant foliage and a good colour. The cross was 
made for the purpose of combining, if possible, the characters of the 2 lines 
in one fixed type. 

The hybrids of Fj produce on an average i or 2 leaves more than strain 
No. I. As to the length and width of the leaves, these are very similar 
to those in line No. i, whilst the number of dark leaves is greater with the 
hybrids than with No. i. 

It may be conduded that the hybrid descendants give in a mix¬ 
ture of types, some of which dosdy resemble the parents. Several charac¬ 
ters are combined and limit the possibility of obtaining positive results 
by means of hybridisation; for example, plants with leaves broad at the 
base flower earlier than those with a constricted base. 

III. — Cross. No. I X No. 774 is characterised by a larger number 
of leaves (8 or 9), by a more constricted leaf-base and by late flowering. 
In Fi, and Fg, roughly the same number of leaves are produced as in No. i. 
The character “ numerous leaves ” appears to be completdy dominant. 
As regards length of leaf blades, the F^ resembles No. 1 (dightly behind as 
compared with No. 774) and, as r^ards width it has intermediate charac¬ 
ters, although the differences are negligible. 

Most of the Fg progeny have the narrow leaves of the parent No. 774 ; 
the data apparently indicate that there is a segregation of characters re¬ 
gulated by tw'o factors, and that the character " c ns ricted base ” is do¬ 
minant. Here also the latter character remains united to the character 
" late flowering,” and perhaps even to the characrf:er ” abundant foliage ”. 
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148 - Bad Vai&itioiis of Goltivated Trees and Shrabs as realise of fliel>eterio]!atl6^ 

of Frait-Tiee VarietieSb — Chbvaxjer, a. (Directeor dn^Ifabcxratoiie d’Agronomie 
Colomale de l^Bcole pxatique des hautes etudes), in tbe Comptes rendus de VAcad&mie des 
Sciences^ Wd. CBXXX, No. ai, pp. 10x1-10x4. Parts, Nov. 22, 1920. 

Bad vaiiatioiis often due to lieiedity occupy a liigli position in the 
plant world, as is diown by the important bibKc^praphy dealing with this 
subject by P, J. S. Cramer [Kritische U^ersioht der hekamden Fall von 
Knospenvariation, Haarlem, 1907). Attention has since been particularly 
drawn to the improved new varieties derived from bud variations in culti¬ 
vated plants that have been propagated asexually from remote periods, e, g,, 
banana, sugar cane, potato, etc. 

The author sets out to demonstrate that bud variation is also a cause 
of the deterioration of improved varieties propagated asexually for many 
years. These variations occur unexpectedly as the tree becomes old, 
as Biaringhem has shown (Les complexes vegetaux et leurs disjonctions 
par la veiUesse, Annedes de VInslitiU Pasteur, Vol. 32, No. 2, Feb., 1918), 
or through mi^ap, lack of care, or even after the transport of the indivi¬ 
dual tree far from its native country. 

With reference the maple with variegated leaves [Acer Negundo h- 
var. foliis argenieo-vari^atis Hort.), it is only rardy that green suckers 
are formed. Nevertheless, this variety occasionally ^ows a tendency 
to revert to the type with green leaves. In the summer of 1920, during a 
visit to the devastated areas, the author noticed that, at Saint-Quentin 
at la Fdre and at Noyon, all the Negundo maples with silver leaves, growing 
in the invaded area, with lopped branches and in a generally dilapidated 
condition, produced a large number of branches with green leaves. One 
mutilated ^edmen growing at Noyon, outside the cathedral, was espe¬ 
cially noticeable in this respect. In October last, it produced at the same 
time branches with validated leaves and others with green leaves inter¬ 
mingled, indicating, therefore, a veritable disjunction. The two types 
of branches bore normally devdoped fruit. 

In Paris, a species of Myrtus communis I/, with large opposite leaves, 
is grown, propagated sdlely by cuttings. On a ^dmen at Domfront 
(Ome), the author noted the appearance of a feeble branch with verticil- 
late leaves in threes, thus resembling the variety used in Jewish cer- 
monies (H. De Vries). 

In Normandy the author observed also a Bigarreau Cherry, nearly 
a hundred years old, with a branch that had fruit spurs, bearing small 
bitter cherries, and a pear tree without thorns with some branches that 
bore fruiting branches with thori s, evidently a reversion to the ancestral 
type Pyrus Pyraster Borau. 

Certain old varieties of the cider apple, propagated exduavdy by graft¬ 
ing for several centuries, have remained unchanged in certain localities, 
whilst in others, they are on the downward grade (less fertility, less reastance 
to disease). The olive which has been propagated asexually ance the 
very earliest times, has reached a state of senility, wheh frequently leads 
to the formation of excrescences, true bud variations that imply the de- 
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cadence of the varieties both physiologically and sometimes morpholo¬ 
gically. , 

It is therefore necessary to regenerate the varieties cultivated since 
ancient limes and to attempt to reproduce them by sdf-poUination and 
from seed. When selecting a grafting stock, it is necessary to make sure 
that the branch from which it is proposed to remove the graft possesses 
the true characters of the variety in question. The grafts should thus 
be taken from young and vigorous stock and all those coming from 
suckers or from excrescences or from fallen branches should be discarded. 

149 - Methods for Blfferentiatiiig between the Seed of Mangolds and Sugar-Beets (i). 

— PiEPER, H , in the Zeitschnft des Veteins der Dtuischtn Zuckeitndusirte, Nov. 1919; 
reproduced in Deutsche Landmfischajtliche Prtsse, No i, pp 3-4, igco. 

In most cases, the glomerulae of the mangold can be readily distin¬ 
guished from those of the sugar-beet after germination (not before), 
by the colour of the plumule, above and below ground, by the radide 
leaves, etc. 

It is suffeient therefore to conduct gennination tests by burying 
the seeds 2 cm. deep in small receptades containing garden soil, exposed 
to diffused light, covered ^ith sheets of glass (uncoloured) and at a tempe¬ 
rature of C. After 8 days, when the first dioots appear the dieets 
of glass should be removed, and the seedlings watered, if necessary. After 
2 or 3 weeks, the seedlings are 2 to 3 cm. high and the process is ended. 
For examination purposes, the seedlings are pulled up whole and exa¬ 
mined individually on a black plate, comparing them with seedlings pos¬ 
sessing definite characters proper to the sugar-beet. 

In the sugar beets, the hypcotyl is colourless and the epigeal portion 
is geneially (80 %) rose-coloured or greenish white (some 20 %). 

. In mangolds with yellow or orange coloured roots, the stems are either 
entirdy yellow, or distinct^ orange, with ^ght shades. 

In mangolds with red roots, the stems aie distinctly carmine in colour 
which increases in intensity from the first foliage leaves downwards. 

The o3aly mangolds which may be confused with sugar beets are those 
with white roots and the Lank variety, owing to the similarity in stem 
coloration, 

150 - Varietal Experiments with Spring Wheat on the Northern Great Plains (s). — 
Cl^bs;, J, A.,iJLARiiN, J. H. and Smith, R, W. (Office of Cereal Investigations) in tlie Unti¬ 
ed States Depattment of A^nculiure, BiiUetinlAo, 87?, pp. 1-47,'Tables XXI, PI. 3, BiUiogr, 
of 15 works. Washington, D. C., Nov. 9,1920. 

A summary of the results from Field Stations The average annual 
precipitation at the various Stations during the period 1913-1919, inclu¬ 
sive, was between 13 and 19 inches. These experiments were conducted in 
order to determine the varieties best adapted for growing in this semi-arid 
region. Drought and diseases occurred in several of the years, causing 
premature ripening, low yidds and poor quality of wheat. By means of 

(1) Method first adopted by the Vtrein der deuhehen ZuckeunduUne, 

(2) See R, Sept. 1915, No. 907 and jR. March 1917, No. 237. (Ed.) 
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the complete records kept, in addition to yidd, data on the following im¬ 
portant factors were obtained concerning days from emergence to maturity, 
height of plant, percentage of stem rust infection, weight per bushd, per¬ 
centage of crude protein, yield of flour, and volume of loai. 

Two classes of wheat were grown, namely common and durum. The 
former was represented by hard red spring varieties considered best for 
bread making. The latter generally gave a higher yield and were more 
resistant to rust and drought, but although in in some cases yielding a 
higher percentage of flour than common wheat, equal or superior to the 
latter in crude protein, they possessed a weak gluten. 

A comparison of the various results showed that in general, the Mar¬ 
quis (i) was the leading yMding variety amongst the common wheats. 
It is short strawed, early maturing and has the highest milling and bread¬ 
making value. (The average yi^d of flour from 37 samples was 70.2 
This variety was therefore used by the authors as the standard of compar¬ 
ison Of the other commercial varieties the Power Fife with an only 
slightly- inferior milling value, gave larger yield and greater height than 
Marquis in north-western North Dakota and north-eastern Montana. The 
Preston yielded less, was more liable to rust, but matured nearly as early, 
and had a greater bushel weight. Few new varieties compared favour¬ 
ably with Marquis The early maturing varieties Prelude and Pioneer escap¬ 
ed summer drought in some seasons and possessed good milling and baking 
value. In a limited number of Experiments, Kitchener, Ruby and Rota 
varieties showed promise of being even superior in quality to Marquis. 

Of the two widely grown commercial varieties of durum wheat, Amaut- 
ka and Kubanka, the latter proved superior in yidd, rust, resistance, and 
milling and baking value. The Poliss gave the highest yield in the western 
portion of the Great Plains area. The Acme and Monad were superior 
and showed the highest percentages of flour of any of the durum wheats, 
as compared with Marquis, being higher by 2.5 % and 2.4 % respectivdy* 
The D-S variety (Red Durum) was the most rust resistant variety grown 
but had poor milling value. 

151 - Qualities of Some Selected Swedish Barley Varieties. — See No iaa of this 
Rstiew 

152 -The Growth of Rice as Belated to Proportions of Fertiliser Salts added to Son 
Coitores, — Tkele^&e, S F. (Department of Plant Physiology, College of Agricultttre, 
ltm'Ba.uos)tmThePmbppine Journ’ilof Scttnce,Vol, i 6 ,No. 6 ,pp. 6o3-637,Fig. 5» Bibliogr. 
of 16 works. Manila, June 1920. 

The author deals with the growth of rice plants in soil cultures to which 
phosphorous, nitrogen and potassium were added in various proportions. 
The addition of these dements was made by means of three salts namdy: 
primary calcium phosphate (Ca (HP04)2 ammonium sulphate (NH4)2S04) 
and potassium sulphate (KgSOj). 

For these tests rice was employed (variety “ sanglay* puti ") growing in 


(i) See R. June 1918, No 641, and R. Dec. 1918, No 1349 and R. Feb. 1919* 
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a water-sattirated soil, in culture vessds having a capacity of approxi¬ 
mately 19 litres each. To each culture a sufficient quantity of salts was 
added to give in 19 litres of water a total osmotic concentration of approxi¬ 
mately 0.5 atmosphere at 25® C. 

Restdis. — The plants in all of the cultures made vigorous growth 
compared with the control cultures. The colour differences became con¬ 
spicuous about 3 weeks after trasnsplanting. At this time the cultures 
having o.i. and 0.2 of their total osmotic concentration due to ammonium 
sulphate were small and were light green in colour; those having 0.3, 
0.4 and 0.5 due to a similar cause were a medium shade of green; and the 
cultures having o 6, 0.7 and 0.8 of their total concentration due to this salt 
were a very dark shade of green. The plants that were medium and 
dark were apparently the most vigorous and made the most rapid vegetative 
growth, and produced the largest number of stools and the broadest leaves. 
These differences in colour remained noticeable until several weeks after 
the time of flowering, when all the cultures became ydlower in colour and 
the differences less marked. 

The triangular diagram showing the relative dry yields of tops brings 
out some interesting rdations between the proportions of the salts supplied 
to the soil and the resulting plant growth as indicated by the production 
of dry tops. The area of high yields includes the cultures characteiiseed 
by the highest proportions of SO4 and it is evident that no high 

yields were obtained when this salt made up less than 0.4 of the total osmo¬ 
tic value of the salt mixture nor when Ca (H P04)2 comprised more than 
0.5 of the said value. The highest 3deld of tops was obtained with a culture 
having the foUowing fertiliser mixture: 0.0154 gm. molecule of Ca (HPOJg 
0.1228 gm , molecule of (NH4)3 SO4, and 0.0154 gm. molecule of SO4. 
The yield of tops with the control culture, whidi was without fertiliser was 
only 19 % of that obtained with the above mentioned culture. The highest 
grain yield was also obtained with this culture. 

The lowest yidd of tops and also of grain were obtained with cultures 
containing the lowest proportion of SO4 tested, and low proportions 

of Ca (H P04)2, but with high proportions of Kg SO4. A very slight, but 
probably not significant, improvement resulted from the addition of these 
poorest salt mixtures to the soil, since the grain yidd obtained was slightly 
higher than the average 3ddd from the control cultures 

A comparison between different kinds of plant neasurenient is illu¬ 
strated in graph form. 

In the study r^orted by the author only one total concentration of 
the fertiliser salte was tested, and it is suggested that similar experiments 
should be conducted with a range of total concentrations from the very low 
to the very high values, in order to make it possible to determine approxi- 
matdy, the optimum proportions of the fertiliser salts at the optimum total 
concentration and consequently the best proportions for the growth of rice 
plants under the general conditions of these experiments. The importance 
of further investigations in this respect is emphasised. 

153 * Importance of Lupin Cultivation. — See No. Z19 of this Review. 
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154 - Modliioaflons In file Vsnal Form of Colfivafion of Fofafoes. — Scbsxbaxiz. m 

Comptes re»d»s de PAeadime d^Agnculture de France, V<d VI, Ao 39, pp 930 934 Paris, 
BcC 22, Z92O 

Report of information received from Dr Maisoknhuto giving an 
account of comparative tests carried out at Angers with the potato, using 
i) whole sets ‘ 2) cut sets weighing 8 to 10 gm with one eye 

The cut sets were exposed to the sunfor 102 days, in order to allow the 
wounds to callus, and were then planted in rows 12-14 cm between the sets 
Four experiments out of 5 gave results mdicatang that small and me¬ 
dium cut sets give higher yields than whole sets In the first test, the me¬ 
dium cut sets produced40% more than the whole sets and gave larger tubers 
In the second test, the small cut sets ga\e 80 *^0 more than the whole sets 
M SCHRIB4.UX remarks that he has already had the opportunity 
to nptify similar results Evidently it has to do with a fertile area The 
question stall lies open as to the behaviour of these different methods of 
cutting relative to various soils, veather conditions, varieties, etc 

155 - Bxazlliain Manioe* — Gui\iARACb. r, m the BotbUm do Mtnistero da AtjncuUura^ 
Industtia e Commercio, Year VIII, pp 167 170, Hio de Janeixo, 1920 
Analyses were made of 5 specimens of Mamoc (i), in the chemical 

I/aboratory of the “ Museo Nacional do Rio de Janeiro The results 
obtained are set out in the following table — 





Oxigmal matenal 

1 


Drr matenal 


Variety 

Berk 

1 

3 

1 


Cellulose 

1 ' 

A 

Frotcin 

i 

Cellulose 

Starch 

Yuca'\laltitigit (12 
Months) 

Percent 

X313 

6932 

X '»! 

1 

1 XOl 

061 

092 

2703 

3 94 

331 

199 

299 

8777 

Yuca Campista^g 
Months) 

X2 03 

6532 

078 

1 

123 

053 

083 

34 39 

3 25 

368 

I 54 

241 

90 T2 

Yuca Oiandy (8 
Montlis 

1344 

0398 

380 

1 106 ' 

051 

148 

33 17 

224 

300 

143 

4 II 

89 e-* 

Yuca Maltingir (7 
Months) 

1026 1 

6316 

1 OX 

XI8 

056 

099 

33x0 

S75 

325 

154 

242 

9004 

Yuca Mampebi (x3 
Montis) 

1 

I XO X^ 

66-9 

098 

062 

0 46 

065 

31 00 

2 9 j 

*87 

137 

194 

9189 


(i) See C^ixuL, A, CuUuia da Mandioca Minnhtio da 4.^*icuHufa, Indiistna e Com 
m mo. Simp) du InfonnoiS s i Dait pp -i, Rio de Janeiro, 1914 Manioc consti- 

tutC'> one of the pniicipal food crop'^ of Biazil, where there are 99 varieties 41 in the 
State of Go\az, 27 in Minas, ii in Bahia, 10 m Rio de Janeiro, 7 in Parana, 7 in 
Matto Giomso, 7 in St Paulo, 6 in Para, 4 in Ceara and 2 in Piahuy The importance 
of thiia pFf^dnet not onlv for home consumption but for export is shown in the fbllowing 
table (amounts in metnc torn*} 


1915 1916 19x7 19x8 xgi9 


Manioc flour . 
Manioc roots 


4629, 5370 18745 65322 21834 
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156 - Cultivation and Use of " Kudzu** (Pueraria Tbunbergiana^. — Sient, 

S. M (Division ot Botany, Pretoria), in the Journal of the Department of A^cuUure, 

Union of South Africa, Vol. i. No. 6 pp. 5'58-560. Pretoria, Sept. 1020. 

This woody chmber, Natural Order Leguminosae, is a native of Japan, 
where the stardi in the roots is used for human food and the stems contain 
a fine fibre suitable for doth manufacture, and the foliage is used as stock 
fodder, especially for horses. It has been cultivated as an ornamental 
plant in the United States but only quite recently as a forage crop. Re¬ 
ference is made to the experiments carried out at the lyouisiana Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment Station etc. reported by Piper (Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, Washington), who also lays special stress on the fact that although 
the value of the plant both for hay and grazing is adcnowledged, investi¬ 
gations are still necessary to prove its habits and behaviour under varying 
conditions, before a definite opinion can be given. The feeding value is 
about equal to dover and lucerne. 

Setting the rooted plants in the fidd where they are to be grown was 
found the best method, and preferable to seeding or propagation by cut¬ 
tings. The largest crops were not obtained until the third season and 
subsequently. As “ Kudzu is a long-lived perennial it is advisable to 
plant it only where the field can hold this crop for several years. Soya¬ 
beans, cowpeas or peanuts can be grown between the rows during the first 
season, to avoid losing the use of the land. 

The crop was found best suited to pasture land for cattle in preference 
to hogs, and was proved excellent for soiling and for green feeding. A 
3ridd as high as 10 tons per acre of hay was reported in Northern Florida, 
yidding three cuttings of hay per season. The hay cured more easily 
than most legumes, as the leaves are less juicy. If properly cocked, the 
hay shed rain without the use of any topping material. Even codis left 
all the winter were only brown and weathered the following spring but 
the forage within was a bright green colour. Kudzu can be cut readily 
with a mower. The first mowing may prove difficult and an old scythe 
blade fastened vertically to the end of the cutter bar is advised. 

The reports of experimental work in South Africa are given, but this 
is not extensive, and further trials are in process and the results will be 
reported later. 

157 - The Castor-Oil Plant of Qyienaica.— Scaetta, h., in uiuiiia YearEVii, 

No. II. pp. *531-333 + 1 fig. Piacenza, Nov., 15, 1920. 

In CjTenaica, the wild castor plant frequently grows as large as a 
tree, that is, to a hdght of about 5-6 metres. The only varieties which 
seem to exist there are Ricinus communis minor, R. sanguineus, and J?. 
viridis. The first grows in mellow land which is not txtremdy arid. 
The second variety has been seen by the author on the Fetejah plateau, 
growing under perfectly arid conditions, in rocky soil and in the valleys 
of certain ouadi. 

The plant is normally monoecious; the same inflorescence carries 
male flowers at the base and female flowers at the tip. The male flow¬ 
ers sometimes grow around a single female flower. 
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The average length of the iti€orescenoe is 25 cm. The fruits are 
dehiscent in var. minor and indehiscent in the var. sanguineus. The 
appearance of the plant is characteristic. In the oases, near the small 
irrigation canals, it grows so rapidly that in 2 years it is as big as a tree, 
with large, light-green leaves with long petioles, and branches with elon¬ 
gated intemodes. In dry soil, however, whilst stiU retaining the tree¬ 
like aspect, the leaves are smaller and thinner and the intemodes are 
shorter. 

R. sanguineus, as observed on the arid, compact soil of the plateau 
has a low habit, is branched near the base, and has a red stem, and lea¬ 
ves, and inflorescences covered with fruit, whose red berries are speckled 
with brown, about 15 mm. long, 8 mm. wide, and 5-7 mm. in thickness. 

Although the minor variety is generally cultivated, and yields more 
abundant and finer oil, it is, however, of secondary importance to Cyre- 
naica as it can only grow in cool soil or with the help of irrigation, i. e. on 
very limited areas. On the contrary, R. sanguineus manifests, in Cyre- 
naica, a great resistance to drought and winds; it seems as if the heat 
of summer and the aridity of the ghibli facilitate the maturation and 
dehiscence of the fruit. Even during experiments made in Algeria and 
Senegal this plant resisted heat and drought. The castor-oil plant is 
not cultivated by the natives. In 1920, experiments were commenced 
in Cyrenaica with R. sanguineus, without irrigation. 

158 - Saccbarttm Spontaneum (i). — SivitiRE, C., in the Compte& tendm de 

VAcaMmte de France, Vol. VI, No. 38, pp. 913-916. Paris, Dec. 15, 1920. 

Saccharum spontaneum E. = S. aegyptiacum Wild =: S. liflorum 
Forskal is a plant that grows to a height of between 2-3 metres, sometimes 
more, and h^ perennial, abundant foliage. Found wild in many parts 
of the world, it is spreading in the eastern badn of the ^Mediterranean. 
However it is found in small and rare patches in the neighbourhood of 
B6ne, Algeria. 

This strong perennial plant, bushy and spreading is easily propagated 
and is dhiefly used for fixing sand-dunes either on the sea-shore or in the 
desert, but where the temperature falls but slightly bdow zero. 

It is now 50 years since the author introduced, cultivated and wrote 
about this plant in the Experimental Garden, at Algiers. Although grow¬ 
ing wild on the dunes, this Saccharum does quite wdl in compact soils, 
but prefers light soils with a damp substrate. The regions most favourable 
to its growth are the shore and low marine climates, then the low deserts, 
for the High Plateaux do not suit it as the temperature falls below 
zero. 

The cultivation of this species is extremdy easy. Propagation is 
effected by simple division or splitting of the rhizome 25-30 cm. long, 
leaving one or two pieces of stem ; it is then planted in a shallow furrow. 
The spacing of the lines and plants can be varied at wish, but the spread¬ 
ing tendency of the roots of this species must be remembered. The plant 

(i) See jR., June, 1920, No. 652. (Ed.) 
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strikes qtdddy and resists prolonged drought, but irrigation or watering 
wiU encourage a much more rapid growth 

Two economical methods are now adopted 

(i) The Saccharum, sdthough rhizomatoiis, is, on account of its dense 
growth, an excdlent plant for improving low and marshy land, for it soon 
covers it and dries it up; it can also be planted along water-courses, for it 
protects the banks against erosion as it does the dunes. 

(2) In damp or watered soil, this plant, especially the young shoots, 
makes a fodder, that is appreciated by cattle, camels and asses, which 
are usually easy to please as regards food in certain seasons. If the plant 
has grown too much and has become leathery, with sharp lea\es, it 
should be made into silage. If aided by watering an abundant yidd can 
be obtained by successive cuttings. 

The utility of this plant is great, as the stems, 3 metres high, can be 
cut twice a year and used to make fences, wind-screens, roofs, furniture, 
packing, etc. But the plant should not be cultivated as a wind-screen, 
for not only will it spread into the crops, but it harbours a very harmful 
insect. 

This Saccharum, like sorghum, sugar-cane, maize, and other big 
gramineae, is subject to attack by a very proMc lepidopteron, Sesamia 
nonagrioides Tef^vre, which leaves it in the larval stage and spreads into 
and ravages all the food crops, especially herbaceous ones. It is also 
unwise to plant this species around vineyards because the vines will be 
exposed to attacks from Sesamia nonagriotdes which are more active and 
more to be feared than those of the " altise 

The insects, which emerge from the dry stems of the Saccharum when 
used as coverings of fences against the sun or wind wiU rapidly destroy 
market-garden crops and even damage extremely rare horticultural spe¬ 
cimens. 


159 - bow Texnpeiatoies in Floriculture. — aTARrsro, a , in the Rwtsta del Freddo, 
Year VI, No 8, pp 277 -^ 7 ^ Rome, Ai^., 1920. 

From the floricultural point of view the chief points of interest for 
the refrigerating industry arei) To be able to retard the growth and, 
consequently, the flowerii^ of plants; 2) to be able to preserve the flower 
as long as possible. 

The following facts have been deduced from practical observations: — 

The lily-of-the-valley flowers quickly, and arrives at maturity about 
3 weeks after being taken from the refrigerator. Spiraea matures in 6 
or 7 weeks. Azalea mollis Bl. {Rhododendron moUe G. Don) in 5 or 6 weeks. 
The different species of Lilium {longifolium, auratum, and temdfolium) 
flower, the first after 13-15 we^, the second after 16-18 weeks, the third 
after 18-20 weeks. Lilium longifolium, potted in the summer, flowers 
in 16-18 weeks. Usually, lily bulbs potted after the middle of September 
flower, I, 2, or 3 weeks after, according to the time of potting, but this 
diould not be later than the second week in November. 

The temperatures to which the young plants can be subjected vary. 

[IS8-18S] 
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Lilium candidum bulbs will stand —2.2PC., those of Lilium hmt^iflnrum 
must be kept at a constant temperature which should not exceed 150C., 
and when they bear shoots the temperature should be raised to 18^. in 
the greenhouse and 21PC, in the sun. L. aiiratiim bulbs can be kept in 
drained pots with dry earth at 139C. until they sprout, then at 20°C., until 
they flower. 

The lilac and lil^^-of-the-valley (rhizomes and young plants) should 
be kept at a minimum temperature of —S^C. and at a maximum of "-50C. 
Rose trees can be kept from November to March at 6-io*»C.; they can 
thus be kept from the frosts and all growth is stopped until spring is well 
advanced. 

Dutch hyacinth bulbs are kept at o.5®C. The hygrometiic degree 
at which bulbs, rhizomes and yovLng plants are usually kept is from 80- 
90 %. In the case of cut flowers the facts are as follows 

Astrea ke^s well for 35 days, at a hygrometric degree of 85 ^o- 
Chrysanthemums 45 days, with 90 more humidity. 

The iris is difficult to keep, and resists at most for 12 days at 
with 85 % of relative humidity. 

The hyacinth keeps well for more than a month at 2PC, and 85 
relative humidity: 

White lilac keeps better than the coloured varieties: about 30 days. 

lyilies (especially L. candidum) when not quite open, keep 30 days at 
2PC. with 80 % hygrometric degree. Narcissi, violets and tulips keep more 
than a month, better as buds or sHghtly' closed, at 3? C. and 85 % relative 
htimidity. 

The rose shews little resistance to cold, but buds will keep 8 days 
at 20C. and 85-90 % rdative humidity. 

The flowers for conservation should be plucked on days that are 
neither too hot nor too dry, and put into the refrigerator immediately'. 

160 - Edible Fruit of tbe Madasascar Katola Tree (Treculia sp.).—J uhelub, k.* 
in the Comptes rendus de VAcadSmte des ScUnceSt Vd. No. 19 , pp. 924 - 926 . Paris, 

Nov., 1920 . 

The commercial interest which, in 1920 was takeu in the “ katoka 
fruit imported from Western Madagascar has led the author to study 
the botanical origin of this fruit. The type cultivated is an artocarpus, 
which the author considers as new, belonging to the genus Treotdia He 
has named it T. Perrieri and it is related to the jaca and bread-fruit. 

The katoka, called " Tabory ” or “ Stipa ” by the Sakalaves, is a 
tree which grows to a height of 30 metres; the trunk, deeply furrowed, 
has a smooth and greyish bark. The leaves are persistent. It flowers 
in October, and the fruits ripen in January and February'. 

Treculia is generally considered to be dioeceous. 

M. P. Db I/A BathiB admits, however, that the katoka may also be 
monoeceous. Usually the male thalami are on the young branches 
and the female receptacles on the older branches. When mature the 
female thalamus becomes a sessile syncarpium or false fruit, fairly irre- 
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gutar in form, like the jaca. It attains more than 30 cm. in diameter 
and weighs up to, and over, 5 kg. It is fleshy and contains, near the 
surface, 6 or 7 layers of oval achenes, the size of small nuts. 

r. Perrieri is common in the west of Madagascar in damp woods, 
bdow an altitude of 300 metres, on the alluvia of aU the rivers from the 
extreme north to south. It appears to be lacking in Samberano only. 
The white wood is very good, and is used locally for making spoons and 
other small household utensils. 

The fruit is usually said to be an oil-seed and has been sold as such 
in Marseilles, but it is really more starchy than oil-bearing. They are 
edible, with a good taste, and are eaten by the Madagascans. The yield 
of this tree is about equal to that of the jaca tree, 

161 - Plant Pro]pagation and Fruit Gultore in the Tropics.— wester, p. j., in BuUeUn 
No. 32, Goverfiment of the Philippine Islands^ Department of Ai,ricutture' and Natural 
JResourceSf Bureau of Agriculture, pp. 9-134 PI. XXIII + figs. 53. IVtanila, 1920. 

Details are given of plant and propagation sheds, nursery accessories, 
the principles and various methods of propagation by seed, cuttings, layer¬ 
ing, grafting and budding, and directions for the vegetative pro¬ 
pagation of tropical and semi-tropical plants, and also for tree planting 
and orchard management. The methods of selecting shade trees and or¬ 
namental plants are given, followed by prdiminary remarks as to plant 
pests and diseases injurious to orchard trees etc., and the methods of 
spraying recommended. Formulas for fungicides, and insecticides are 
described. 

A list is given of tropical fruits, spices and beverage plants in the 
Philippines, and Tables show the number of plants, set at given distan¬ 
ces, required for i hectare and the general spacing according to the type 
of plant etc. Tables of common measures employed are also added. 

The author has issued this publication in the hope that it will serve 
to popularise better methods of propagation, particularly asexual methods, 
and better methods of cultivation of superior varieties of tropical fruits 

162 - Seleetion of Stocks in Citrus Propagation.— Webber h. j.,m BuUetinNo.siy, 
College of Agriculture, Agncult.iral Expcrimmt Station, Bcrkcky, California, pp. 269*301, 
Figs 14. Bexkd^, Jan., 1930, 

The older methods of budding stock of different types and unknown 
character of growth are bdieved to be largely responsible for the different 
sizes of budded trees developed in the nursery, and also for many of the 
irregularities in size and fruitfulness of orchard trees. The author made 
comparative tests wich large, intermediate and small nursery trees, and 
emphasises the fact that although every care was taken at every step 
to reduce the amotmt of variation through using good sized stocl^ and 
buds from highly selected trees, nevertheless, when the buds were 2 years 
old and ready to transplant into the grove, they showed considerable 
variation in size. The great influence that the stock may cause on the 
scion is well illustrated by the growth of the Eureka lemon on trifoliate 
orange stocks as shown by trees grown at the Citrus Experiment Station. 
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At 13 years of age the buds on the latter stocks of which there weie about 
15, were not more than ^ - the size of those on sweet, sour 01 ^rapefiuit 
stock. 

Some evidence ma5" be drawm from the fact that the Chinese lemon and 
the Florida rough lemon which differ from each other much in the same 
wa3’ as the different types of sour orange, showed that the former proved 
a poor stock while the latter gave excellent results 

From the results obtained in the authois' experiments the fidlowing 
recommendations are made: i) the importance of growdiit, and fiuiting 
buds from the types and sizes which make up the composite mixture 
grown at present as sweet and sour orange stocks etc., 2) the severe 
cuHing of the seedlings at the time of transplanting from the seed 
bed the seed bed; 3) buds should never be inserted on inferior small 
stock. The larger nursery trees in the experiments described continued 
to show their decided superiority over the intermediate and ‘•niall trees 
4 ^2 3"G3,rs after budding and 2 after transplantation, 4; under 
sized buds should be cut out when the budded trees have reached the 
age for transplanting into the orchard. The number of trees which 
may have to be discarded wdll depend on the vaiiation present in the 
nursery. 

The importance of discarding carefully is e\ridenced by the fact that 
even w^hen the stocks had been selected with much more care than oidina- 
rily as in these trial experiments and the buds taken from good trees of 
known record, 3^et about 15 °o of Washington navel trees were dis- 
carted and a somewhat smaller percentage of the Valencias and grape 
fruits. 

zf>3 - Bud Variations as the Cause of Deterioration of Old Fruit-tree Varieties. — 

See No 148 of this Renew 

lOf - Ripening of Pears ; Changes Taking Place Daring the Stages of Development 

and the Tempsiature Effects on Compositioru — See No 21; of this Rtuth.. 

165 - The Direct Hybrid Bearer "4401 de Couderc ” in Portugal. — BiAi^rF' 

D’Oi-rvEiRA., in the RcUt do VitiLi*Vure^ Year 27, No pp 1 ari*^, Nov, 

192c* 

Results obtained in Portugal with the new direct Iwbrid bearer* 
4401 de Couderc, which has taken some time to propagate. It was onlj* 
in 1918 that a plantation of 2 or 3 branched cordons could be made. 

Although the plantation is still so ^roung, (in the second y'eai), and in 
consequence the grapes are not very large, it has been possible to observe 
that the productmtj" of the vine is excellent and that it is absoluteh' 
resistent to mildew. The glucometric degree, acidity, and yield have 
still to be considered, all facts of great importance as regards a new vine 
This has been doiie by the author in comparison with Pinol Noir and 
Cabernet Saitvignon (French) and Douzellinho do Casiello and Alvarelhdo 
(Portugese). The foUowdng lesults were obtained :— 
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Pinot noir. 

Cabernet Saiivignon. . 
Doszellmbo do CasttUo. 

AlvaxdOiao. 

440X de Couderc . . . 


Density 

et 15® C 

Sugar 1 

por litre 

Alcohol 

1109 

‘ 260 

15.3 

1084 

194 

II.O 

1107 

255 

15.0 

1077 

175 

10.3 

IIIO 

263 

15.5 


Total 

addit'V 

as 

Tartaric add 


Yield 
in juice 
per ks:. lu cc. 


9.0 ' 

500 

8.3 

542 

II.O 1 

540 

12.0 

702 

85 

620 


166 - British Empire Forestry Cooferenee. — Omrftriy journal of For^^try, voi. xiv. 
No. 4, pp 265-294 IrfOndon, Oct, 1920. 

The British Empire Forestry Conference, consisting of the delegates 
from the British Empire, assembled in London on Jtily 12-21, 1920. Af¬ 
ter ddiberation and discussion certain resolutions were passed which will 
be brought to the notice of the respective Governments. These may 
be summarized as follows. 

I. Forest Policy. — In view of the great importance to the Empire 

as a whole, as well as to each of its con.ponent parts, of producing a sus¬ 
tained yield of all dasses of timber, and of encouraging the most economical 
utilisation of timber and other forest products, and of maintaining and 
improving dimatic conditions in the interests of agriculture and water 
supply, each of the Governments of the Empire should lay^ down a de 
finite forest policy to be administered by a properly constituted and ade¬ 
quate forest service. • 

II. Survey of Resources. — The foundation of a stable forest policy 
for the Empire and for its component parts must be the collection, co¬ 
ordination and dissemination of facts as to the existing state of the forests 
and the current and prospective demands on them. (A note is appended 
descriptive of the Survey derired). 

III. CoffsHtution and Status. — In order to attain continuity in the 
devdopment of forest resources it is desirable that certain elements of 
stability be secured in the constitution of the forest policy. This may be 
done by the following measures : 

(1) The definition, wbert this has not been done already, of forest policy in a Forcsliy 
Act or Oidinanoe. 

(2) The reservation, for the purpose of economic management and devdopanent of 
forest land, under conditions which prevent th. alienation of any which is primarily suitable 
for forests, except for reason^ consistent with the maintenance of the forest poli<7 as a whole. 

(3) The assuianoe to the Forest Authority of funds sufficient to cany out the accepted, 
policy for a series of years. 

(4) The grant to members of the forestry service of the status of Civil Servants with 
due provision for pension. 

(5) The appointment as the chief officeis of the forestry service of persons having a high 
standard'’ctf training in forestry, their sdection and promotion being by meiit alone. 

(6) The establishment in each of the larger parts of the Empire, and for the Colonies 
not possessing responsible government collectively, of an officer, or officers, having special 
duties of advising as to forest policy, and surveying its execution 
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IV. Organisation of Forest Indnsiries. — ItsJ is extremely desirable 
that the Forest Authoritj’ should be in dose touch and consultation ^ith 
organisations representing the interests concerned in the extraction and 
utilisation of timber and other forest products. 

V. Publicity. — It is the duty of the Forest Authority in every part 
of the Empire to adopt and encourage methods of education and publi¬ 
city in order that the people may be fully informed of the aims and pur¬ 
poses of forest policy and may thus be induced to co-operate towards its 
successful fulfilment. 

VI. Distribution of Forest Plants. — The Conference have had brought 
to their attention the advantages which have accrued in several parts of 
the Empire from the wide distribution of forest plants, and desire to bring 
the method of encouraging tree-planting by distribution of plants either 
from Government or private nurseries gratuitously or at cost price to the 
earnest attention of their Governments. 

\TI. Terminology ajid Trade Nomenclature. — The following ques¬ 
tions should be referred to the proposed Imperial Forestry’ Bureau im¬ 
mediately on its formation:— i) Standardisation of forest terminologj"; 
ii) Correct identification of timbers, and standardisation of thdr trade 
names. 

\’1II. Research. — The scheme of research work is set out in a report 
from a Committee appointed to prepare a draft sdieme for the organisa¬ 
tion of that research work which is essential to the progress of forestry 
including both the production and utilisation of forest produce, the Com¬ 
mittee to pay particular regard to the importance of avoiding overlapping 
and of co-operation with existing institutions. The report deals with the 
organisation and sub-division of research, with the relation of the diffe¬ 
rent parts of research to one another and to education and practice, and 
with the subjects of research both generally and in relation to the needs 
of the different parts of the Empire. The report received the approval 
of the Conference and was recommended to their Governments for early 
cont^ideration and approval. 

IX, Education. — It should be a primary duty of Forest Authorities 
throughout the Empire to establish systematic schemes of forestry edu¬ 
cation. It has been found for dimatic and other reasons that it would 
not be possible for each part of the Empire to establish a complete scheme 
of forestry education of its own, and therefore it is essentid that those 
parts of the Empire which are willing and able to establish com|dete 
systems should, as far a possible, frame such schemes with a view to com¬ 
bining for meeting the needs of thc^ parts which can themselves only 
make a partial provision for their requirements. Part of this subject 
has been dealt with by a committee, whose report, which refers mainly 
to the higher training of forest ofi&cers is approved by the Conference. 
The main principles embodied in this report are as follows 

i) That one institution for training forest officeib be established in the United King- 
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2) That btudenl*? be sdected from graduate*- having taken honours in pure or natural 
science at any recognised University, 

Ij That it be an integ-Lal part of the work of the institution to arrange supplementary 
courses at suitable centres for students requiring si)ecial qiuxlifications and also special courses 
for forest officers from any part of the Empire, whether at the institution itsMf or at centres 
of trxiining in other parts of the world The Ofovemmenl*^ should recognise these courses as 
part of the onliuary duties, of the loie-t officer, at any time during their service, and the Govern¬ 
ments concerned should give special facilities to lurt-l officei-* in their service to attend such 
courses. 

4} That a Department of Research into the f jrmatu >n, tending and protection of forests 
be assiociated with the trainmg institution. 

5) Encouragement should be given to the existing provision made by Univcisiti<^ and 
Colleges fiiT forestry in‘^truction for tho-e tsho do not desire to talce the full coui-ae suggested 
for the fcirestry service. It appears that this is especially applicable to the United Kingdom. 

It is also desirable to make adequate provision for woodmen's schools 
for the training of foresters as distinct from those which are intended for 
forest officers. 

X. Foreshy Biircait, — The Conference approve the suggestions and 
recommendations for the constitution of an Imperial Forestrj’ Bureau, 
and strongly urge upon their respective Governments that they should 
contribute to the support of the Bureau as therein suggested. They feel 
that it will be largely upon the work of such a Bureau that the proper 
development of the forestry resources of the Empire will depend and they 
therefore cannot over-emphasise its importance as a part of Empire or¬ 
ganisation, The objets of the Bureau are defined as follows 

i) To collect, co-ordinate and dissaemiuate infonnatioii to — (j) X'orcsl education, 
research, policy and a<lmmistialion; the constitution, organization, and management of forests; 
and niattcis arising out of or incidental to the growing of timber ami other forest products; 
{&! The resources, utilisation, consumption and requirements of timber and other forest 
products. 

2^ To a<^ccrtain the scope of existing t^ucics with a vic-w to avoiding unnecessary 
overlapping. 

To devise means whereby exibiiug agenci< s can, il uta's«,nry, be assisted niid improved 
in the acoomplislunent ot their re-.pcctve ta-kb. 

4I To supplement these agencies, if ncce-sary, in on let to obtain any infonnatioii 
not now cc^ecled which may be requiretl for the pmpobes ot the Hutuiu. 

5, To advise on the <levelopmeut of the forest resources of the Empire or of particular 
parts thereof, in order that such le&ources may be made available for the purposes of Imperial 
deitnce or or industry or ot commerce ii; 

XI. Future ('onfcrenccs, — The Conference is convipced that the hold¬ 
ing of Conference of Representatives of the Empire on forestr3" matters 
is of great service. The^^ recommend that the next Conference be held 
in the 3'ear 1933 and that, if the Dominion Government approves, it be 
convened in Canada. 


11, v^ce J? Xo. i(»rb ‘EtfJ 
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167 - The Forest Resources of Spanish Morocco. — loazca. Year vi, xo. 2iiz, p. 131. 

Tortosa, jgu). 

The eastern part of Morocco which is tinder Spanish influence is to¬ 
tally lacking in vegetation. The forest products are limited to firewood 
furnished by^the brushwood which covers part of the mountains, especially 
those of the Quebdana chain, and Mounts Ameyer, Ziata, etc., and also to 
esparto (Stipa fenacissma), a textile plant which grows over 85 000 hec¬ 
tares of the mountains down to their lowest spurs, and which is now ex¬ 
ploited, No true woods exist in the known part of the central region, 
wbere fuel is regular^ obtained from the brush which grows at Cudia 
Taifor, on Mount Dersa and its spurs covered with lenticus, heather, and 
arbutus. 

The ** gabas ” of Larache, Bu-Xaren, and Sahel in the western region 
can fairly be called woods. In the region of x^lcazar there are scattered and 
unimportant groups of trees. The dominant species is the cork-oak, 
mingled with small olive, wild pear and oak trees. At Larache the gaba 
extends over 3 000 hectares, about half of which is covered by the cork 
oak; that at Bu-Xaren covers about 1500 hectares, moreo r less mingled 
with the cork oak. 

That at Sahd covers about 7000 hectares, mingled with stands of 
oak and arbutus. This last area includes several villages and a great 
number of fields. In the gaba of Larache nearly all the cork-oaks have 
been stripped, the beneficial effect of which was observed from the be¬ 
ginning. In the gaba of Sahd parcelHng out has been finished and the 
dealing of the brush and pruning of the cork-oaks is in hand. 

The gaba of Bu-Xaren is not utilised to such an extent as that of 
Larache to which it is joined, the whole making a forest 6000 hectares 
in extent. The gathering of fuel wood from these gabas is practised tairy 
regularly, a revenue of about 13 000 pesetas per annum being obtained. 

168 - The True Mahoganies. — Rolfe, R, H., in Royal Bdawc Gardens, Kew^ Bulktin 

oj Miscellaneous Information, No. 4, pp. 201-207. London, 1019. 

Of late years extensive planting of Mahogany trees has taken place 
in Trinidad and some other British colonies, and numerous spedmens and 
fruits have been recdved at Xew with the enquiry as to whether they 
represent the true plant. Mahogany has long been known as the timber 
of a tree called hotamoa^llY Swietenia Mahagoni Jacq., usually said to be 
a native of the West Indies and the adjacent coasts of Central America, 
but the term has also been extended to other red-brown timbers possess¬ 
ing somewhat similar properties, some of them bdonging to other genera 
of Mdiaceae and some to quite different families. The term, however, 
was originally applied to the West Indian tree, the timber of which has 
been known for upwards of 300 years, and under the name of Spanish 
mahogany, early became famous for the construction of articles of fur¬ 
niture. 

At a somewhat later date British Honduras became famous as a source 
of mahogany, whidi until 1886 was generally regarded as the timber of 
Smetenia MahagonL In that 3"ear, however, Sir George Ejkg described 
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and figured a new species tinder the name of Swidmia macrophylla, this 
having been grown in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, from seeds 
collected in Honduras. Since then it has been generally recognised that 
Honduras mahogany is specifically different from the "West Indian tree. 
There is also a third species, S. humilis, Tucc., a native of Western Mexico, 
which was thought to be in cultivation at Calcutta. Specimens of the Cal¬ 
cutta tree, however, including fruits, have recently been received at Kew, 
and prove to be a form of S. Maliagoni, Jacq. Further species formerly 
referred to Swietenia have now been transferred to other genera. 

The present paper is limited to a description of the species of Sv^ie- 
tenia proper, to which the true mahoganies belong. 

169 - Observations on the Planting of the Quicker Growing Conifers. — Stewart, 

H. S., in Transnctimts of the Royal Scottish Agricultural Society, Vol. XXXIV, 

Pt. 2, pp. 141-145. Bdinbiirgh, Xov. 1920. 

The huge increase in the cost of plants and of labour, impels attention 
to the question of spacing, and the importance of ascertaining the best 
arrangement for various species of conifers in order to obtain the best 
silvicultural results at the earliest economic period. 

The author carefully watched the effects of dose planting on Japa¬ 
nese larch and Douglas Fir on a very favourable greensand soil and drew 
the following condusions. Even the dosest planting, at 3 feet, does not 
prevent, and only partially restrains branch growth, and if dean boles 
are required, hand pruning dose to the stem must be utilized. The 
inadequacy of natural deaning was evidently proved in two cases described. 

Taking into consideration the question of root room, to obtain the 
greatest possible amount of cubic feet of such timber over a given area 
within a period of 15 to 18 years, which is the time required before these 
species acquire marketable value, the following scale of planting distances 
is advocated:— 

For sitka spruce (pure) 5 34 Japanese larch (pure) 6 feet; 

for Douglas fir (pure) 7 feet. The number of plants required per acre 
(square planting) respectively is 1440, 1210 and 889. 

The author admits that this method of spacing will involve a certain 
amount of branch shortening in the earlier yea s etc., but the expense 
of these operations will not approach the cost of the inifigl planting of 
much greater quantities of young plants per acre. It seems dear that 
what may be reasonably dose for ordinary conifers is unreasonably and 
even disastrous^ dose for the quicker growing kinds. 

170 - The Establxshment of a Douglas Fir {Pseudoisaga iaxifolia) Forest.— 

Hofmaxn, J. V. (V. S Forest Service), in £ro/(j,V (i), Vol. i, No. i. pp. 40-53, figs i. 

Brookljm, X. Y., Jan , 1920. 

The varied combination of characteristics give the Douglas Fir {Pseti- 
dotsuga taxifolid) a wide range of adaptation, and a resultant superiority 

(i) Foreword. — This Journal is issued to meet the demand for the collective publication 
of articles on ecologj'. Its paa;es are open to all who have material of ecological interest from 
whatever field of bioltigy. While the variety of li;lds mav cju«se diversity of treatment, 
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over its associates. The measurable characteristics which give it such a 
prominent place iu a formation where the red cedar [Thuja plicata) and 
the western hemlock [Tsuga heierophylla) comprise the climax forest 
may be briefly stated thus:— The production of heavy crops of seed 
which is an evident advantage as this seed is a favorite food of the indi¬ 
genous rodents. The surplus produced over the amount consumed by 
rodents is large and is stored away by them in the debris and mineral soil 
beneath the trees in “ caches ” varying in size f^om a few seeds to bushels 
of cones. But before the following spring all traces of the rodents' work 
have been eliminated by the snow and rain. The seeds are thus preserved 
in their natural storage of cool temperature and moisture conditions which 
reduce the oxygen content of the soil. Experimental e\idence has proved 
the seed to be viable after 6 years storage in this manner, but it may lie 
a longer period of indefinite length. When the forest is removed by fire 
or by cutting, the stored seed is left under favourable germination con¬ 
ditions and immediately responds to the stimuli. The same holds true 
of the Western White Pine, [Pimts monlicola). With the Douglas Fir, 
the early and quick germination of the seed under favourable conditions 
and the rapid development of a long radicle so pronounced compared with 
hemlock and cedar, enables it to become established where the others 
fail. 

The unfavourable factors are the inability to withstand shade,which 
results in a reduced possibility in reproduction under a forest canop3\ 
This is the underlying factor which makes the Douglas Fir a one genera¬ 
tion tree in a natural cy^de of this formation, and results in a consequent 
elimination from the ditnax forest. 

These observations were made in the Pacific North west region of 
America with a view to pointing out that the above-mentioned factors 
are within the control of man, and it is on them that the sdentific mana¬ 
gement of Douglas Fir must be based in order to keep the said region 
under continuous natural production of this most important species. 

171 - Mechanical Timber-Felling.— (tkrdil, H. (Inspecleur des Haux et Forets), in the 

BulUiin officiel de la Dir ction des Rechcrches sneniifiques et Indiisitielles ct des Imenivjns 

reproduced in Le Bnis^ Year 30, Nos. 28 and 20, Paris, Dec. 9 and 16, 1920. 

Timber-felling by’' hand is now- a very costly and slow process, owing 
to the high cost of manual labour. This artide supplies the latest 
information regarding the medianical felling of timb^ in France, a 
problem whidi assumed great importance during the war. 

Each successive operation, dearing, cutting both small and large 
wood, trimming, and logging, requires, according to the author, a special 
machine. 

Trials of fdling with red-hot wires have been discontinued in prac- 

yet the ecological significance of the papers will make them of general interest. Specialisation 
■ is inevitable, but mokes moieiircent the reed for co-opeiation. To approach different 
subjects frrm ait-nilftr points of view is to lay the foimdations of co-operation. 
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tice, not only becase this method of carbonisation is too slow but there 
is too great a risk of killing the stumps and so ruining the coppices. The 
patent process of H. Gantke, whereby a moving red-hot steel wire is 
employed was also tried, but the author thinks that the best way is to use 
a aitting tool. 

The author briefly describes the instruments which were tested and 
found satisfactori"; these were the alternating saw, circular saw, endless 
band-saw, mechanical axe or chisel, the wire or chain friction saw, the 
multiboring machine. 

The problem of clearing has been solved by smalt locomobile saws 
several types of which are described by the author. 

Credit must be given to the Americans who have produced a single 
machine which will carry out the whole work, with the help of a single 
workman. 

172 - The Use of Tanks in Sylvieulture. — Hickel, E , in the Compfei> rendus de VAcad&mie 

d^A^ricuUure de France, \ol. \I, No 38, p. 005. Paris, Dec., 15, 

M. Laurent Raybaud, preparateur de botanique k la Paculte des 
Sciences de IVIarseille, has suggested the use of tanks in the forests as fire¬ 
fighters, in re-afforestation, and for maintaining the fire-trenches. 

In this last capacity, two tanks will be used, one on each side of the 
trench, dragging a harrow which will pull up alt the weeds and throw them 
into the bottom of the trench, where they will afterwards be set on fire 
by flame-throwers provided with the tanks. The tanks will also carry 
a water tank, so that the upper edges of the trenches can be watered 
if there is any risk of the fire spreading in the forest. 

LIVESTOCK AND BREEDING 

173 - Ihe Feisistenee or Disappearance of the Virulence of Aphthic Milk During 

the Manipulations Subsequent to Milking. — Eeb-auxy, c., in the Comptes rendus de 

de Vdcxdemie des Sciences, Vol. 171, No. 21, p. 1029. Paris, November, 22, 1920. 

The author has shown (i) that the virulent nature of the nulk is one of 
the earliest symptoms of aphthic fever, and that if given to young animals 
(calves and pigs) it causes their death from an acute form of the disease. 
On many farms, this mortality among the young stock has amounted to 
100 %. 

Certain breeders drew the author's attention to the fact that, formerly, 
on the same farms, epidemics of aphthic fever did not result in so many 
victims, and they were indined to think that some other cause of conta¬ 
gion was at work. In the course of his enquiries, the author recognised 
the truth of this remark, and he bdieves, that he has discovered wh}" 
formerly, cases of rapid death were much less frequent. 

Now-a-days, the skim milk is given to the animals as soon as it leaves 
the separators, whereas, until recently, it was collected after the cream 
had risen, which is always attended by the beginning of lactic fermenta- 

(i) See S, Oct., igso.No. looj. (£(f.) 
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tion. Under these conditions, the aphthic \irus, which is very easily 
affected, becomes greatly attenuated, if not completely destroyed. The 
course of the present out-break is being carefully watched, so that the 
epidemic affords all the advantages of a large-scale experiment. On 
small farms, where mechanical separators have not been introduced, the 
young stock fed on milk in which lactic fermentation had commenced, 
were either immune throughout the epidemic, or contracted the disease 
in a mild form. The cent^sation of the milk in large dairies, and the 
division of the skim milk, has had the opposite result, and led to the rapid 
^read of aphthic fever. This consequence could not be foreseen, as it 
was not known that the milk of apparently healthy animals which are 
in the incubation period of aphthic fever, is a source of infection. 

174 - The Bippir^ of Sheep in So-Celfed Carbolic Dips. —stead, a fReseaich Chemist, 
Grootfcmtein School of Aioiculture, MiJdleburg. Capej, in the Jtivrnnl or tVe Deparimatt 
of AnricultuTe, Uiuoii ot South Africa, Vol. I, No. 6, pp f 36 -S 47 . Pretoria,ISeptembcr, 
1920. 

The object of this paper is to warn both sheep farmers and dip pro¬ 
prietors that, while these so called dips are safe with some waters, they are 
unsafe with others. The most dangerous water appears to be of the mo¬ 
derately hard t^Tpe, becase the oily globules separated under these condi¬ 
tions are very small and easily overlooked. 

Investigations were carried out with three different coal tar dips. In 
the first case, (mixture and water in the proportion i: 50), of the first 
lot of 12 dipped, 6 died; of the second lot of 21 dipped, 5 died; of the 
third lot of 35 dipped, none died. Examination of the dip showed that 
it did not contain arsenic, that true phenol was practically absent, but 
that it contained higher phenols, pyridine, hydrocarbons, soda and water. 
It was not found possible to obtain a true emulsion by mixing with either 
fountain or distilled water; but distilled water mixtures contained very 
much less separated oils than the fountain water mixtures. The mo^ 
perfect emulsion was obtained by boiling the distilled water before mix¬ 
ing, the explanation being that boiling expdled dissolved carbon dioxide 
from the water. A slightly’' improved emulsion was obtained with foun¬ 
tain water by placing it in a vacuum chamber (to remove carbon-dioxide) 
before mixing. An equally good result was obtained as that made with 
^ unboiled distilled water, by softening the water with soap prior to mixing, 
and also by' partially softening the water prior to use by boiling. 

The author’s conclusion is that the first sheep dipped took with them 
out of the tank, not a chiU, as was suggested, but separated oils.; that 
they were, in effect, dipped in too strong solution. The fact that all the 
sheep were not affected in a similar way may be attributed to the fact 
that the separation of oils was not found to be an instantaneous process 
and that some sheep were more resistant than others. 

In the second and third cases, the results of the dipping were of a si¬ 
milar nature to the first, and bear out this point. 

Recommendations. — i) To free the dip wash of its separated oils 
by drawing absorbent material through it; 2) To soften the water before 
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using, or by adding more soap to the concentrated dip; 3) To use small 
tanks; 4) To wash the animals well with a solution of Epsom salts and 
water; a h3rpodennic injection of a watery solution of Glauber salts is 
also advised. 

The most reliable test, probably for the separation of dip oils, in 
doubtful cases, is to prepare some of the dip wash and pour it through 
a piece of blotting or filter paper folded to fit a funnd. Some at least of 
the separated oils should be retained by the paper. The risk that some¬ 
times attends the dipping of sheep in these fluids has also been noted in 
America (i). 

A note is added on the physiological action of carbolic acid by Fou- 
RTE [Lecturer in Veterinary Science, Grootfontein School of Agricultnri). 

175 - Ol)servation on the Body Temperature‘of Dry Ck>ws. — kriss, h. (inbiituic of 

Animal Nutrition, Pennsylvania State CdUege), in of the National Academy of 

Sciences of the Untied StaUs of Amettca, Vol 6, N08, pp 539 - 511 . Wa-^iiingtou, D C., 
Sept, 1920 

An attempt was made to secure data regarding the extent and the 
course of the body temperature variations in cattle, and to study some 
of the factois that might influence them. The investigation covers a pe¬ 
riod of some 16 weeks. The animals were two dry cows used at the same 
time for metabolism experiments with the respiration calorimeter, in which 
strict control of feeding, environment etc. is maintained. 

The observations on the thermal gradient were made at a depth of 
4 to 7 inches, and all others at 7 inches depth. Results may be summa¬ 
rised as foUow’s: i) The rectal temperature was higher than the vaginal 
when measured at the same depth of 7 inches, showing, an average ex¬ 
cess of about The relative values, however, varied under different 
conditions, but showed a trend towards parallelism; 2) A fall in body 
temperature invariably followed the drinking of water, varying according 
to quantity drunk. After the effect of the water drunk in the morning 
had been overcome, the temperature remained fairly constant till about 
2.30 p. m., otherwise it was practically constant the entire morning. 
From 2.30 until 5 p. m., there was a gradual rise in temperature; 4) Eat¬ 
ing of feed raised the body temperature slightly for about half an hour 
when the cows received a maintenance ration; 5) A comparison between 
the temperatures taken at var3dng depths showed the unreliability of 
measurements at a depth of less than 6 inches; 6) The standing as compare 
with the lying position of the animal, had hardly any effect on the body 
temperature; 7) there was no difference in the temperature when measured 
before or after defecation; 8) daily fluctuations depend to a greater extent 
on the mdi\ddualit3’ of the cow; 9) a variation of S^F in the rectal tempe¬ 
rature of the same animal was observed, when measured at the same 
hour of the day under identical conditions and outside the influence of 
water or feed; while under the influence of water a difference of i.3^h^ 
was obser\’ed at the same hour on two consecutive days. 

(i) See R, Octdbcr 1917, No 925. [£d) 
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17(3 - The Mluenee of Dry versus Fresh Green Plant Tissue on Metabolism. — 

I, Forbes, 15. B., (Oh'o Agrictdtuml Kx^icriineut Station Theintluuiu •»! Fie'^h Fool 
in I/actation, in Vol. I,Ix, No. pp 4G7-4bS,Nov., i — ll. Robb, 

!F. F. (University of ZViliniieaola) Iniluuuct. of *Dry vetsiis> Frosli <ric*eu Plant Tissue on 
Calcium ^Vtctabolism, in Scn-Hfr, Vol. 1 , 11 , Xo. 1 ^53, pp. 5 i‘ > Xcsr Vork, Nov., 36,1930. 

I. — A report of experiments with cows carried out in the depart¬ 
ment of Dairy Husbandry at the Ohio Experimental Station. Since 1911. 
a Group of Holstein-Fresian cows were maintained on dry feeds and si¬ 
lage alone. No green feed was allowed. Several of the anim^^l s now in 
the group were bom in it, and had reached maturity entirely without 
green feed. 

The said cows grew to normal weight, and produced and reared 
calves without marked or certain irregularity, or abnormalitj'. The milk 
production was fair only, it being obvions that with normal treatment 
these cows would have given more milk. They were easily forced ofE feed 
and were noticeabty in a less thrifty condition, as indicated by flesh and 
coats, than the balance of the herd, which went to pasture. 

During the past summer, the author conducted palatability tests on 
these cows, with various mineral supplements, consisting of various cal¬ 
cium phosphate and carbonate preparations, fed alone or mixed with 
common salt. The covrs showed a keen desire for such feeds, having eaten 
in several short periods, from approximately lb. to more than i % lb. 
of mineral supplement per head per day. The avidity with which steamed 
bone was eaten, considered in connection with the discovery that negative 
calcium balances normally prevail during lactation in cows on dry feed, 
and the condnsion of Hart, Steenbock and Hoppert, that fiesh grass 
favourably affects calcium retention, suggests that these dry-fed cows are 
in a state of mineral depletion, especially while giving milk. This suggestion 
appears therefore, to be a matter of practical importance in connection 
with milk production, but rations of dry feeds and silage though probably 
deficient in some constituent, are not entirdy lacking in any essential. 

II. — In order to make more exact studies of calcium metabolism . 
on guinea pigs a group was fed with calcium free diets during aq/i for 

2 days before metabolism periods of 3 days in length. This made it pos¬ 
sible to draw definite and reliable condusions. The animals were under 
starvation conditions as regards calcium, but this lasted only 5 days, 
and examination of their bones did not show any difference compared 
with animals fed with liberal amounts of calcium. Animals that had 
been on diet of dried plants 14 da3rs before the experiment, diminated 
twice as much calcium as those fed on fresh green plants, and which du¬ 
ring the experiment had received calcium-free orange juice. With am- 
malft that had been 21 days on a dry diet, the difference compared with 
the controls was more striking. Scurvy appeared in all the animals on 
the dry diet. ^ 

The author therefore points out that the antiscorbutic vitamine 
appears to be greatly reduced by drying (except in very acid foods e. g. 
fmits). The marrow tissue of the bones increases in proportion to the 
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real bone and calcium is apparently lost from the bones in this way. This 
contradicts the ide presented by Hart, Steknbock and Hoppert, that 
the loss of calcium with dry feed is connected with rickets or an anti¬ 
rachitic vitamine. 

177 - Fodder Values for Milk Recoidiii^ Societies and Dairy Herds. — Stj^wart, d w , 

in The Scottish Jomnil ot A^ncuiture, Vol 3, No 4, pp 433 -E^imbur^ Oct. 1920. 

A report of the Scandinavian method of calculating fodder values. 
In Sweden an average sample of barlej' is taken as the standard, therefore 
if I lb. of average barley is taken as the fodder unit, then the unit of any 
other food will be that weight of it which will give the same result as i lb. 
of barley fed to a cow in a properly balanced ration. The milk producing 
value of 100 lb. of barley is 75 lb. The starch equivalent is 72 lb. Hence, 
if a unit is chosen for the fattening of cattle or the feeding of pigs instead 
of Tnilrh COWS, the Standard would be estimated on a similar basis to that 
described above, 

A comparison between the average Scandinavian analyses and those 
made in Great Britain shows little difference. There is, however, a dif¬ 
ference in the composition of homegrown fodders in Norway as compared 
with mid or southern Sweden; the former possessing a higher fodder 
value. 

The cows in the byres are divided into two groups according to whe¬ 
ther they are nearly dry or are low 3rid[ding, medium or high yielding. 
Rations are calculated for each group, and the individual animals receive 
the same amount of food daily. A cow moves from a higher to a 
lower group as her yidi decreases. The rations are calculated as fol¬ 
lows: — 

Maintenance Ration, — For a 9 cwt., cow allow 6 units daily. For 
each I cwt. above {or bdow) 9 cwt., add (or subtract) .5 units. For each 
xinit, allow .1 lb. of digestible proteid. These figures represent the bare 
• maintenance requirements of dry barren cows: but in-calf cows are allow¬ 
ed 50 % above these quantities. 

Production Ration, {in addition to above ration). —- Allow 3.33 units 
for each 10 lb. of average milk (3.5 % fat), yidd^ daily. This applies 
to Ayrshire, ShortKom or Holstein cows, but 3.86 units per 10 lb. milk 
should be allowed for Jersey and Guernsey cows. (4.5 % fat). 

The cakes and meals mixture is worked out in the same way. It 
might consist of 31b. barley bran, 3 lb. dried grains, 2 lb. sesame cake, and 
2 lb. decorticated nut cake, or in that proportion. Of this mixture 1.02 lb. 
is a fodder imit, and this contains .207 lb. digestible proteid. 

In the keeping of fodder records the allowance for pasture raa^^ ap¬ 
pear to present a difficulty^. If, however, cows are fed according to their 
live weights and milk yidds this difficulty may be overcome. 

The results obtained in 10 years successful w^ork by one of the Scan¬ 
dinavian control unions, showed that in the tenth year 165.9 milk, 

or an equivalent 5,7 lb. of butter, was produced from 100 fodder units 
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as compared with 120.8 or 4.13 for the first year, and 152.2 or 5.0S for the 
ifth year. 

The feediiig standards for other cattle are recorded as follows ; — 
Per Day per Head. 


Per Day per Head 


Young Daio Cattle 

rive Weight 

Fodder 

Units 

Di^stible 

Fzuteid 


lb. 


lb. 

2—3 months. 

154 

46 

0-55 

3-4 » . 

220 

59 

0 70 

4—6 » . 

352 

7 5 

088 

6-12 n . 

484 

8.4 

0 92 

12- z 8 9 .. 

660 

92 

om 

18-24 » .• . . . 

880 

97 

I of> 

Over 24 » . 

. c»9o 

09 

1.09 

Fattening cattle 




1—2 years. 

8.^0 

17.6 

1.76 

Adult . 

1100 

22.0 

1.65 

Cows . 

1100 

22.0 

2.75 


By means of fodder records of each cow it is possible to see which of 
them pay for their keep. It will be necessaiy to weight up the food used 
by each animal during a whole day about 20 times in the year. The food 
actually consumed on the control day represents the average consump¬ 
tion during the 10 preceding and the 10 following da3rs. By multiplying 
the fodder of the control day by the days in the period, the amount of food 
used is thus estimated. 

Marked progress has been made by the aforementioned control unions 
as the result of scientific breeding to get higher milk yidds without low¬ 
ering the proportion of fat in the milk. 

A typical fodder table is given showing the average and variation 
to I fodder unit, and the digestible proteid per unit. The author states 
that his article is based on the publications of Prof. Nn,s Hansson : — 
" Handhok i Utfcdringsldra ” and “ Konfrolifdreningarnas Arhetsfalt ”, 
published by C. R. PRiTZE, Stockholm. 

^78 - Lupins as a Livestock Feed. — See no. 119 of this Renew. 

Z79 - Press Cake of the Gohuiie Nut {Attalea. Cobune^* — See No. 120 of this Revioff, 

- Crosses Between Ewe and He-6oat, Between Goat and Ram and Between Sow 
and WM Boar in Snrdiliia. — G4 lbi sera, S., in La CUnka vetennarui. Year 
Nos. 2X-S2, pp. 585-586. S^tilan, November, 15, 1920. 

Crosses between the sheep and he-goat, and between the goat and ram 
were made in ancient times. The Romans gave the names of tisiri to the 
offspring of the first cross, and of mitsmone to that of the second. 
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Several stock breeders have tried to repeat these experiments, but with¬ 
out success, although the existence of such hybrids has been reported 
more than once (i). 

The author has often observed the offspring of he-goat X sheep in 
Sardinia ; these animflls in bulk, udders, and wool combine the characters 
of both parents. The female hybrids are preferred to sheep, on account 
of their larger milk 3’ield. In order to obtain such crosses, it is necessary 
for the he-goat to have been brought up from a kid among the sheep. 
The hybrids are interfertile, but re-acquire the sheep characters. 

In Gallura, the ram and goat are frequenth^ mated; the offspring re¬ 
semble the goat in shape and coat, the only difference consisting in the size 
of the ears, which are shorter and wider than those of kids, and are 
carried like the ears of lambs. 

Sow X wild-boar hybrids are very common, especially at the times 
when the herds of swine are sent into the oak-forest, where they lead a 
wild life. As a rule the offspring have a spotted coat, an^ show certain 
characters that do not belong to domestic animals. 

Sometimes, the sow produces a litter composed half of young pigs 
and half of 3’oung ’wild boar, in which case, the latter separate from the 
former, and lead their own lives. 

181 - The Indices of the Mule. — Porcbsrbl, \, in Revue veterimm, Vol. X/XXII, Tliircl 

Series, Vol. i, pp. 7 ^ 6 - 755 . Toulouse, December, 1920. 

The author has given the dimensions of the various parte of the mule's 
body and limbs {2); The ratios between some of these measurements give 
indices that, in certain cases, can supply information regarding the morpho¬ 
logy of the animals. 

I. Totai, cephai^ic index (rdlation between the maximum width 
of the head and its length calculated as 100). This index varies between 
38,3 and 43.3 in the mule, and between 35,7 and 56.09 in the ass. The low¬ 
est indices are usually found in the case of mules coming from America. 
The total cephalic index of the African donkey is larger than that of the 
Poitou donkey. 

No condusions t:an be drawn from this index as to the transmission 
of the cephalic dharacters of either donkey or horse. 

The mule appears to be intermediate between these two animals; very 
numerous variations, however occur, owing to the transmission of the he¬ 
reditary characters of both horse and donkey which show themsdves 
in the hybrids. 

II. Body index (relation between scapular-ischial length and circum¬ 
ference of thorax, the latter calculated as 100). — In the case of the mule, 
the author obtained figures varying between 83 and 98, in that of the don¬ 
key between 80 and 93. There is no connection between the body index 
and the origin of the animals. In pack-mules, the best indices vary from 
83 to 88, a^d indicate those that are most satisfactory for carrying loads. 

(1) See 191S, Nos 889 aud 11.10. {Ed) 

(2) See R., Oct 1920, No i<»io. {Ed) 
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III. Thoracic index (rdation between the greatest width and the 
greatest depth of the chest). — In most mules, the chest is usually more el¬ 
liptical and the ribs are less rounded than in the horse The author has 
observed variations between 83.6 and 90.5. 

IV. Index of compactness (relation between the weight of the ani¬ 
mal and the number of centimetres in height above one metre). — The fi¬ 
gures obtained vary between 6.5 and 9.7. 

In the case of pack-mules, this index should vary between 8.5 and 9.5, 
which shows a good proportion between the height and the weight of the 
animal. 

V. Dactyeo-thoracic index (relation between the circumference of 
the cannon-bone and the perimeter of the thorax). — This in the mules 
measured by the author, varied between 0.096 and 0.121. The best measu¬ 
rement indicates that the circumference of the chest is 8 or 9 times that of 
the cannon-bone. 

In addition to the height, the weight of the animal must be taken into 
account, as a limb cannot be pronounced stout or slender except in propor¬ 
tion to the weight of the body it is called upon to support. In order to 
determine whici mules of equal weight had the strongest legs, the author 
found the circumference of the cannon-bone per 100 kg. of weight. 

The lowest figure was given by a Corsican mule (3.75), the highest by 
a mule of American origin (5.31); the average was 4.44. 

In the case of the donkey, he found an average weight of 177 kg., the 
average circumference of cannon-bone 0.143 m., and the circumference per 
100 kg., 8.90 m. 

There is thus no coimection between the circumference of the cannon- 
bone, and the load'the animal can carry 

Baron’s formula ^ ^ ~ 'the animal can carry (C being the circum¬ 

ference of chest and H. the height at the withers), is therefore not alwa^^s 
practically applicable. With this formula, too heavy a burden is obtained ; 
in the authors’ opinion, it can be estimated more accurately at between % 
and of the live weight. The figures thus obtained are lower, but in 
this case again, there is no connection between the volume of the caunon- 
bone and the theoretical load the animal can carry. 

182 - The Effect of Drugs on Milkand Eat Production (x). — hays, e. a anu Thomas, 

H. O. (Delaware A^ctiUuxal Kxpenmeut Station), in tlie Journal of Ai^tcuUural Re- 

search, Vol. XIX. No pp. 123-138, figs 8. Washington, D C., Kay 1, J020. 

The opinion that milk production and butteriat yield can be influenced 
by the use of drugs is widespread among dairymen. The objects of the au¬ 
thor's experiments were: i) To determine the effect of various drugs on the 
butter fat test of milking cows; 2) to study the effect on the total fat yield 
of producing cows: 3) to determine whether drugs have an effect on the health 
or on total milk production. The 4 cows of mature age selected for expe- 

(i) See R. July Sept. 1919, No. 9^6. (Ed,) 
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rimental purposes included one grade Holstein, one pure-bred Holstein, 
and two purebred Guernseys. The interval of experimentation with each 
drug was 5 days. The control and experimental periods alternated, and 
the order in which the drugs were given was so arranged that each cow re¬ 
ceived of the 8 drugs for a 5 day period. The cows were milked twice daily, 
the weight of milk recorded, and composite samples from each cow were 
tested for butterfat dsHy. 

The following table gives a summary of the results obtained: 



Average 
total milk 


1' 

1 


Fat test 


1 Average total 

1 butter lat 

Drugs used 

1 

1 

1 ' 
1 

1 

a 8 

1 

1 

a 

8 

1 

1 

Treated 

I* 

Control 

Treated 

|l 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 


% 

1 

% 

% 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

• Pood Tonic No. i. 

9 >,2 

93 7 

+ 1.5 


4*37 

1 

4.57 

+ 0.20 

3.998 

4*385 

+ 0.287 

Air slaked lime . . 

67.3 

81.9 

+ 14-8 

1 

5.31 

1 

5.00 

— 0.21 

3.509 

4.095 

+ 0.386 

Fowler's solution of j 
axsenic.^ 

107.3 

109.0 j 

+ x-7 

1 

3*73 

1 

3.86 

^ +0.14 

3-995 

4.210 

+ 0.215 

Gentian. 

ii3‘5 1 

loS.-* 

— 5-3 

1 

3*93 

1 

3.98 

+ 0,05 

4.459 

4.302 

— 0.157 

* Gennan tonic mix- 
ture. 

1 108.8 

X08.0 

— 0.8 ^ 

1 

j 

3*97 

1 

3*75 

—a33 

4.205 

4.049 

— 0.156 

Fhysostiginine sul¬ 
phate ...... 

108.7 

99*9 

1 

— 88 

1 

3-89 


3.60 

— a 29 

4.226 

3.706 

— 0.520 

Sodium bkarbonate 

93*1 

90.8 

+ 2*3 

1 

4*43 


443 ' 

' + 0.00 

4.133 

4.020 

— 0.II2 

Gingei. 

93.5 

1 

938 

+ .. 3 ; 

|l 

4 z 8 


4*33 1 

i 

1 + 0.04 

3.968 

i 

4055 

+ 0.087 


* Food Tonic — loo lb, oil xneal» 5 lb., saltpetre, 5 lb, Epsom >3alts, 5 lb., gentian, 5 lb., fenugrek, 
8 lb., powdered charcoal, and lb., salpaur. 

** Tonic mixture — 3 oz., black snlptaide of antimony, oz, sulphur, 5 oz., each of fennel, caraway 

and juniper berries, x lb. common salt. 

A study of individual records and average records does not indicate that 
drugs have a very pronounced ejffect on the production of the dairy cow. 
Air-^aked lime, however, fed in 2 oz., doses daily, may possibly increase 
milk production and total fat yidd, but no other drug or mixture tested 
proved to be of any marked value. Results do not indicate that the diffe¬ 
rence in character of milk of Holstein and Guernsey cows, has any relation 
to their manner of reaction to drugs. 

183 - Winter Feeds for Ewes, — Arkell, P., in Farm ami Dairy, Vol. XXXTX, No. 49, 
p. 1322, Totonto, Ont., Dec. c, i<)20. 

The best feeds recommended for breeding ewes are swede turnips or 
mangels, good clover hay (preferably alfalfa), oats and a little bran mixed. 
The author feeds hay in the morning followed by roots, and roots first at 
night. For i doz. ewes, turnips, i bus. of cut hay, and 12 qts. 

of grain as a midday feed, and hay and roots at night, would be good feed¬ 
ing and the flock should give good results. It is advised to give plenty of 
water also. Male animals should never be fed on mangels, as disease inva¬ 
riably sets in. 
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184 - Pig Feeding and the Cost of PoikProduction. — KrsioN, a o ti^ectunr in Kiim 

Bconoraics, I^oeds 'Onivcrsit5), in Pht. Journal of tl'c Mi unity ot J miiltvity Vol XXVTT, 
No 1, pp lyondon, July, ic)2(» 

The great reduction in the number of pigs kept from 1915 onwards, 
in England, can most probably be accomited for b3’^ the increasing difficulty 
in securing food supplies for them, and by the widely" prevalent idea that 
the high prices of pig meal and miller's offals made the production of pork 
economically unsound. Now that feeding stuffs are more readily obtainable, 
and prices have fallen, it was thought by the author that the actual detailed 
records of the receipts and expenditure in connection witk the manage¬ 
ment of pigs on a Yorkshire farm of just over 300 acres, 1918-1919, might 
be of interest. The Department of Agriculture of Leeds ITniveisity has 
for some time past been engaged in investigations into the cost of produc¬ 
tion of milk, pork, beef, mutton, crops etc. on a number of farms throughout 
the country, including its own experimental farm. On these farms, detail¬ 
ed valuations of the live and dead stock are made at the beginning and 
end of each financial year. 

On the farm in question, the accounts for 1918-19 show a net profit 
of £414.195 Sd ; on the total capital outlay of £1.173.05 8d the percentage 
profit would therefore be 35 34 %• 

Although there was nothing veiy" radically wrong with the method of 
feeding the pigs, it does not follow that the best or most economical method 
had been adopted. The average ration fed to the pigs during the year, adhe¬ 
red to the standards suggested by fairly closely. The average 

live weight per pig on the farm, throughout the whole year would be appro¬ 
ximately 150 lb. According to this, the daily ration actually contained: 

26 lb of diy matter per inoo lb live weight 
4 lb of digestible protein pei loon lb live weight 
IQ lb of digestible starch etimvalent prr 1000 lb live iivtight 

If 4 acres of grass, at an approximate cost of £10, and the produce from 
I 34 acres of vetches, at approximately £12, had been placed at the dispo¬ 
sal of the pigs, it i? probable that a saving of at least 3 tons of meal at £20 
per ton might have been effected. 

The author gives details of the cost of labour, food, rent and rates in 
addition to the Profit and I^oss sheet. The importance of increasing to as 
large an extent as possible, the production ol dieap home growm foods, is 
emphasised, if pork is to be pioduced on the most economical basis, and the 
results in the farm described, show that the breeding and rearing of pigs 
can be done now on economicall3’' sound and certainly" remunerative lines. 

185 - Beport on the Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Ei^th Victorian F^-laying Oompeti- 
tions(i) 1915-1919 — llARr, A , (Chief Poultry Expert), in The Journal 0/ the Depart- 
inent of A^rteultnrc of Vtctorut, Vols. XlV to XVII, pp 6. Melbourne, June 1916-19, 

The Egg lajdng competitions started in Victoria 1904-1905 at the 
Dookye Agricultural College. Then, six White Leghorns won the test 
with 1313 eggs for 12 months. In the test concluded at Bumley in 1916, 


(i) Poi fourth icport of CompetiUon, see R. Sept i<)i 5 » ^o. 915. ) 
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the winning pen produced i66i eggs, in 1917, 1503 eggs, in 1918, 1405 
^gs for II months only and in 1919, 1511 eggs ditto. These results are 
with light breeds in the wet mash section. Each year the White I/Cghoms 
were very much in the majority in the light breed tests. Figures indicate 
similar comparative results with this breed in the dry mash section. 

With the heavy breeds, Black Orpington invariably took the leading 
place. Wet mash section1915-16 total ^s = 1,507 ; 1916-17, 1409 
(12 months); 1917-18, 1274; 1918-19, 1306 (ii months). 

In Competition 7, the most interesting result was the Black Orpington 
hen which laid 307 eggs in ii months, the highest result on record. 

In Competition 8, no records were achieved, but the general results 
were satisfactory. The only other Eight breeds besides White Leghorn 
taking part were Ancona, and JVIinorca, the first showing the best results. 
With heavy breeds other than Black Orpington, the Rhode Itiand Reds 
were the best, and showed superiority to the Silver Wyandottes and Buff 
Pl3nnouth Rock, competitors in 1917-18. 

The author gives details of the feeding and housing of poultry, and 
in the Journal 1919 suggest the advantage of a Co-operative Poultry 
Farmers Society to ensure success in the poultry industry and obviate 
difficulties in egg transport, etc. 

x86 - A Rew BcazUian Breed of Fowl: The " Music? Carvalho, j> , in Chacaras 

e Quintaes, Vol XXXII, No. 4, pp. 275-276 H- i Paulo, Oct., i5» 1920. 

At Barra de Paraopeba (Western part of the State of Minas), there 
exists a breed of fowl which is distinguished by its pecuHlar crow, whence 
the local name of Miisica ” or ** musicians " which according to the 
author, suits them but little. They appe r to be a pure breed, which 
has been neglected and is now d^enerate. 

The plumage has always 2 colours: yellow tipped with black, or black 
more or less speckled with white. The hens are the same colour as the 
cock, but are less brilliant. Moreover, the dorsal region is very inclined 
and forms an acute angle with the tail. In both sex s the tarsi are a green 
that is almost black; the small lobes are white and very regular ; on the 
crest is found a rudimentary tuft; the crest is simple, evenly dentate 
and upright. The flesh is white and the skdeton dender. 

The cock is the same size as the common hen but is of very different 
appearance. The tail is long, curved, and 'carried well, and gives him 
a very elegant appearance. 

The author has undertaken the sdection of this hardy and vigorous 
breed, because its characters are of practical value, neglecting however, 
the character from which it takes its name as it has no agricultural value. 

1S7 - Wintering Bees in Oenada (i), —.Sladent, f. w i,. (Dominion Apuii-t), in BuiUtn 
No. 4^, Domitwm of Canada, Department of AurtcuUnre, Dominim Experimental Farms, 
pp 3-12. Ottawa, 1920, 

The author explains in detail the reasons why succ ssful wintering 
depends chiefly on three conditions, namdy; the need ot populous colonies 


(i) See F. Ttme 1918, No 670. {Ed.) 
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conasting mainly of young bees, plenty of wholesome stores in the combs, 
anif adequate protection from the cold. 

The two ways of protecting bees are compared, i. e. i) out of doors 
incases Med with packing material, and 2) in doors in the cellar. The 
jfirst method is found preferable in comparatively mild districts, and the 
latter in colder areas. 

I. — The best and most economical type of wintering cases is found to be 
one made to take four hives en Hoc and usually back to back. This method 
encourages warmth., and uses less material per colony, in construction. 
The case should be at least large enough to allow 4 inches of paddng between 
the hives, and the sides and bottom of the case, as well as a ^ace of 8-10 
inches between the hives and the cover to serve as a air chamber. The 
sides and floor of the case should be of grooved and tongued boards, and 
the roof should be of thin boards nailed to a strong frame in tdlescope 
form, and covered with roofing to make it waterproof. A collapsible case 
is found to be convenient. 

The construction of the flight holes needs particular attention and 
they should be cut in the sides of the case opposite the hive entrance, but 
a least i foot apart, To meet both winter and spring conditions the author 
advises the cutting of the hole 4 to 5 inches wide by 1 inch high, and to 
have a close-fitting piece of wood revolving on a screw which will reduce it 
to I inch by ^/g inch, or */« by of an inch. There should be no project¬ 
ing ledge beneath the winter entrance to lodge snow and ice. 

In a cold region, it has been found advisable, in placing the hives in 
the case, to leave a board or oildoth covering over the combs to prevent 
the escape of too much heat and moisture. By placing sticks underneath, 
a passage is made for the bees to pass over the combs, and should be at least 
% i^oh deep to prevent the blocking of the hive entrance and flight holes 
with dead bees in winter. 

The packing should be well air spaced, and the process cairied out 
in September, preferably before the fall feeding is done, and the bees ought 
not to be removed from the cases until late spring. 

Experiments covering seven years at Ottawa, have shown that colo¬ 
nies wintered outside in the 4-colony cases, began breeding earlier and 
averaged stronger by the end of May, than those wintered in the cdlar, but 
careftfl preparations were essential to ensure success. 

II. — Bor a good bee cdlar, the temperature keeps steady between 
450 and 50®F, the air is fairly dry, and not without ventilation, and light 
is exduded. 

The cdlar should therdore be low in the ground and thus very little 
affected by changes in the outside temperature, and the ground should be 
wdl drained. 

As to the time to bring the bees into the cdlar, the best time advised 
is as soon after the last good flight as possible. In many places this is 
early in November, The best date to bring them out is usuMy when the 
willows come into bloom, if the weather is favourable. 

A brief survey is given as to spring management. 
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18b - JapaneSB Bivoltines in Italy. — Acqt’a, C. (R. Scuola Superiore di Agricoltuta 
m Portin), in Informmnni scrichef Ycai MI, No. 20, pp.301-303 Roir-e, Oct, 20, 
1020 

Numerous second rearings of Japanese bivoltine breeds imported 
3 years previously were carried out in 1920 in various parts of Italy. From 
observations made by the author in many seiicultural establishments, 
according to rearings made at the Higher Agricultural school atPortici, 
it can be said that, save for certain percentage of failures, which were always 
normal in all the rearings even in spring, the Japanese bivoltine breeds 
ot silkworms, and especially the '* Nipponshiki ” breed, which was preferred 
to the others, have given very satisfactory results; they have proved very 
resistant to high summer temperatures, and the cocoons have given a very 
good yield on winding. These results were observed particularly in those 
localities where the seed was promptly distributed and had not to suffer 
during the period of embryonic development. 

In the Osimo district (Province of Ancona) where 120 oz. was produced 
and distiibuted b3’ a local establishment, there were only 3 or 4 failures, 
although the temperature frequently^ rose above 30 C®. 

Crossing between female bivoltines and golden males also gave satis¬ 
factory’ results, but the resis ance to great summer heat was slightlyr de- 
c eased. 

According to the author, and contrary to the opinion of Camp- 
(i), the problem of second rearings in Italy may be solved if the 
following precautions are taken. 

1) Establishments that prepare summer and early^-autumn grain 
should really use these breeds, and abandon the system of distributing 
the seed of common annual breeds, which have generally proved to be 
unsuited to these special rearings. 

2) The preparation of bivoltine “ seed " should be made according 
to rule this being especially important because of the frequent phenomenon 
of false bivoltinism. 

3) The breeders should take the greatest care especially during the 
first stages when, because of the rapid drying up of the leaves during the 
great heat of summer the young worms which lie hidden under the leaves 
are easily lost. The breeder does not see them* and consequently after 
rearing, he is astonished to find so few worms and consequently, so few 
cocoons, although there has been no disease. 

In any case, it should not be expected that the yield obtained in summer 
is as great as in spring; the average weight of the cocoons produced per 
ounce is always much less in summer, and the consumption of leaves is 
a^so less 


li) Slv Kov-Dec, iqzo, Nd 1166. (Ed) 
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189 - Cultivation of Eri Silkworms. — Jardine, N. K. (inspector of Plant Pests and 
Diseases} Entomological), in The TtoMcal A^ricuUurist, Vol LV, No. 4, pp 347-249. 
Peradeniya, Ceylon, Oct, 1920. 

The production of Eri silk (i) is more in favour in Ceylon than 
mulberry silk. The worm is fed on the leaves of the castor oil plant {Ri- 
cinus communis). When th^ worms are full fed and show signs of spinning, 
they are put into baskets containing dry leaves or shavings. Dry mango 
leaves have been found successful. After seven to ten days the cocoons 
are picked out and cleaned, and then placed in a tray. 

The author advises the isolation of la3dng females in order that the 
egg masses may not become mixed, for it is of gieat importance that the 
silk rearer be assured that various egg masses are free from the pebrine 
disease which is transmitted to the egg. 

After the moth has emerged the cocoon contains the chrysalis and cast 
oS skin of the worm. An ingenious little machine was invested by Coryton: 
for I/EPROY which turned the cocoons inside out rapidly and efficiently, 
and the debris thus was readily removed. 

The following figures may be used as a guide to the producer: — 1 oz. 
of seed (eggs) should give approximately 112 lb. of green cocoons, which 
would dry down to about 36 lb. of dean dry cocoons — the products 
accepted by the silk spinners. 

The following table gives the details approximatdy for i oz. of eggs 
(30.000 to 35.000 eggs) with regard to the quantity of food, and the space 
required: — 


Stage 

Days 

Pood in lb 

Azea in sq. ft. 

I 

5 

4 

I 

2 1 

1 4 

12 

9 

3 1 

6 

40 

30 

4 1 

7 

Z12 

100 

5 

j 10 

1 700 

200 


FARM engineering. 

190 - The Excelsior” Motor Plough. — Dessaisaix, R., in the Journal d'AtfteuUure praH- 
gue. Year 84, No. 52, pp. 5 i^- 5 i 5 + t fig. Paris, Dec., 23, 1920. 

The Excelsior ” motor plough, made in Czecho-dovakia, and sold in 
France by M. A. Ravaud (x, rue des Italiens, Paris) took part in the demons¬ 
trations held recently at Chartres (France). The 4 cylinder engine, de¬ 
veloping 35-40 H. P., is mounted in front of the driving wheels, which are 
provided with short land grips,placed at right angles to the spokes; one 
of these wheels travels in the furrow. The driver is protected by a hood 

(i) See K. Sept., 1912, No 1331. 
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and the steering is* controlkd through the steering whed placed behind the 
chassis. 

The lift is automatic when the reverse is put in. Ihe width of the 
plough is about 4 feet. 

The makers claim that the Kxcdsior will plough 7.5-12.33 acres in 10 
hours at a depth of from 4-15 inches, consuming between 2.5-3 gallons of 
petrol per acre. At Chartres the Exodsior ploughed 4 174.56 sq. yds. in 
one hour. In the appended illustration the plough bodies are raised in 
order to show the position of the stays. A frame in sections, which bolts 
on to the projecting flanges of the grips is provided for road transport. 



Excdsior motor plou^ 


In the illustration the off-side driving whed is completdy fitted with 
this frame, the frame having been only partially fitted on the near whed. 

The Excdsior motor ]^ough can also be used for hauling various 
implements and it is provided with a pulley mounted in front for bdt- 
driven machinery. 

191 - Bouse Harness. — RiNC£LUAjnsr.M.,mtlie Jowrnal Agriculture praUque, Year 8, 
No, 53, pp. 533-534 -f* 2 figs. Paris Dec., 30, 1920. 

Several artides were published in 1919 by the Journal d'AgricuUwe 
pratique on harness for farm horses. The type of harness which required 
e xamin ation most was that of the liberated regions of France where recons¬ 
truction has to be proceeded with as quiddy as possible. This is why 
studies were"'made of the harness of the following departments of France: 
Nord, Pas-de-Calais, and the Aisne (1919, No, 24 and 1919,No 13), Somme 

[]»»-19l] 
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(1919, No. 26) Mame (1919, No. 45), Ardennes {1917, No 13 and 1919, No. 
29), I/orraine (1919, Nos 16 and 34) then certain types of interest to the 
departments of Memthe-et-Moselle, Meuse, and Vosges (1919, No. 10). 
In these studies the weight and sizes of the chief part were given 
remembering that the dead weight of the harness should be reduced without 
impairing its strength. 

American harness (see figure) is generally lighter tl^an that used in 
France, Gt. Britain, Brittany, l/uxemburg, Holland and most probably 
in the Rhineland. 

The headltall comprises a snaflBle bit a, cheek straps &, and rosette V 
brow band c, crown throat lash e, lash strap /, blinkers g, reins h, and 
guides L The pull is taken by the collar furnished with wooden hames 



Amoicau Jiaine-s. 


/, and padding k. The leather traces t are long and end in the chain 
traces They are held by straps from the saddle w, and a girth n, A shaft 
strap 0 is fastened to the collar for use with mowers and harvesters. In 
France, this strap is fastened bdow the collar and frequently gets in the 
way of the horse. This is reduced by fixing a support or forecarriage to 
the shafts of the mowing, reaping and harvesting machines. At o* is a 
spacing strap. The breeching consists of a long crupper I, passing from 
the collar, under the saddle and finishing in a tail-band u) hip-straps p, 
support the breeching q, which is jointed to the traces, just behind the 
girth, by breeching straps. 

This American harness is made of black leather, with a fdt collar 
band and is very wdl finished 
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192 - A Hot-Air Drier for Making Soluble Milk Powder. — cabxzza, a m (Buenos 
Aires), in VA°ncolhiia colonutUi Year XlY, No 8, pp 321-335 + i Florence, 
Aug, 1920 

IVIilk powder, as made in Australia, Madagascar, I/iberia, etc., by 
machines with cylinders superheated with dry steam at 115-1200C is 
insoluble and, consequently, unable to replace natural milk. On this account 
it is not much used. 



Hot air drier for making soluble milk powder. 


The author has invented a hot air drier (Cabizza, Patent No. 15 665 
Argentine Republic) which produces perfectly soluble milk powder retain¬ 
ing its natural colour i. e. , which has not been partially burned. 

This drier consists of a chamber A built of insulating material such as 

im 
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reinforced concrete lined internally with porcelain, an inverted funnel 
B also lined with porcelain, a sprayer G which can be regulated 
from the outside and has an inlet pipe E which communicates with a 
copper circular tank. The recipient G is provid ed with a hole and discharge 
pipe H with ports at I, Four inlet pipes D in the walls of A admit hot 
air from a furnace. The milk is previously heated and passes into a com¬ 
pression chamber whence it passes at a pressure of 10-12 atmospheres into 
the pipe E and thence into the sprayer C which sends it into the chamber A 
in a fine spray. Here it comes into contact with a continuous stream of hot 
air from the pipes Z), by which the solids are separated from the vapour, 
which escapes through the exhaust ports L, The solid matter falls in 
the form of a fine powder arriving at its maximum dryness just as it passes 
through the funnel B into the recipient E, From F the milk powder 
falls into G whence it is aspirated into a recipient placed out of contact 
with the heat whilst the hot air passes out through the fine meshes of the 
recipient into the exhaust H. The circulation of the air through the furnace 
into the chamber is maintained by one or more pressure fans. 

With this method, coagulation of the casein and,j:.arbonisation of the 
sugar which renders the milk insoluble, is avoided. The'lmilk does not come 
into contact with any metal during this process, and it occupies the great¬ 
est possible area as it is in the form of very small globules, so that 
these are thoroughly dried. As regards yield, 100 litres of fresh milk 
give 12.5 kgr, of dried milk. The cost of a plant capable of treating 10 000 
hectolitres a day is 500 000 pesos (£ 100 000 at par). 

The author considers thot this industry should be taken up in coun¬ 
tries such as the Argentine, which are rich in cattle and where the 
cheese industry is of secondary importance and in those countries such as 
Italy, where there are fewer cattle, but the cheese industry is wdl 
developed so that the cheese factories can dispose a mudi larger amount 
of milk. 


193 - The Round Bara. — Fraser, W. J., in Circular No. 930, University of lUinots, Ae;r£- 
cnltftral Experiment pp. 3-53, figs 52. ITrbana, Illinois. September 1918. 

The author states that the round barn may be adapted to the require¬ 
ments of various types of farming and that the farmers who had already 
used them were unanimous in dedaring them economical in construction 
and convenient for the feeding and care of stock. The circular construc¬ 
tion takes advantage of the lineal strength of the lumber, which is some 
twenty times that of the cross-grain shearing strength, thus making it pos¬ 
sible to use smaller or fewer pieces than are ordinarily used in a rectan^ar 
structure. The studs in a round barn may be placed 2 feet to 2 feet 6 
inches apart, in comparison with the 16 inches spadng in the rectangular 
form; yet the circular wall is stronger. Another item of economy is in 
the requirement of less framing lumber as not a single framing timber larger 
than 2x8 feet is needed above the joist. If the siding is put on vertically 
and a hip roof is built, no scaffolding is required iu«‘ide or out during con¬ 
struction 
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The objections raised with regard to the difficuldes of lighting, and 
that rectan^ar objects cannot be placed in a circle without waste of space 
can easily be overcome, by property spacing the windows wdl up towards 
the ceiling and by building circular silos etc,, and especiall5" designed hay 
tracks A high board fence radiating from the bam acts as a wind break. 

A comparison between the amount and cost of material in round and 
rectangular barns has been made by an expert barn btulder. Round 
^bams 600 feet and 90 feet in diameter, constructed entirely of wood are 
compared with both plank and mortise frame rectangular bams containing 
the same number of square feet of floor space. 

Rottnd and rectangular barns of the same area and with 20 ft 
posts not including foundation and silos. 

Xotuid bam | Rectangular barn 31 x 78 feet 


Malcrlalb 60 ft 

in diameter 
Per tboo ft. 

Ptaming lumbci. 13 976 ft. at $ 33 461.20 19 833 ft. at $ 654 49' 29 074. ft. at $ 33-» 8 959 44 

Sheathing <^iding aiidilo- ^ I 

onng.la 971 ft. at 8 35 -^$ 453 9^ 15 355 ft at $ 35 «»• 537-4315 355 ft at $ 35=8 537.4 

j^Shingles. 1 14000 ft.at 5 4 50 =“l 98 00 45 000 ft.at V t.50‘*''03 50 45 000 ft. at 4.50 » 203.50 

^Bolts. I — ‘ 20 8& — 

Total cost of lumber . . | 81113.18 $141530 $169947 

PtPtortional cost . - • I 100% 127*= 153 % 

Content, cubic feet . . 117,669 ' 117,128 117,138 


The rectangular bain has stall room for two more cows than the 6o 
feet round bam but this is compensated for by the fact that the latter 
contains space m the centre for a silo i8 feet in diameter. 

A 90 foot round bam with 20 foot posts has a capacity of 33 000 
cub. feet in excess of the rectangular bam measuring 32 X 36 feet with 
20 foot posts and with a stable below. 

Full details with illustrations are given showing the roof cupola, and 
door constructions and the haj' outfits. The diagram shows a round barn 
that is giving satisfaction. 

RURAT, KCONOMICvS 

194 - Agricultural Accounting in Norway during 1918 and 1919 . —i/dsjfeyift for det 

Norske Z/indbruk, Year XXVII, Part pp. 312-319 Christiania, Aug, 1920. 

For the agricultural year 191S-1919, there were 28 accounts sent in 
by Ostlandet, 18 hy Trondelagen 24 by Vestlandet, 21 by Sorlandet, 7 by 
Nordre osterdalen, 4 by Nordland or 102 in aU. The period covered is 
from April i, 1918 to March 31, 1919. 

The prices of the chief agricultural products have risen in comparison 
with 1917-1918, but not to such an extent as in 1916-1917 and 1917-1918. 
^In certain cases the price of cereals showed a tendejjc}’ to fall. 

[ldS-l$4] 
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Tabi,e I. — Average percentage yieU of the chief crops. 


Haj ^ Cereals 


1l 

si 

1 

s 

_ ^ i 1 

! 1' ^ ir g 1 1 1 

Ii 1 1 ° 1 1 ^ |1 

Turnips 

Percent Perctnt Pc“cent Percent Percent Peromt Percent. Percent Percent 


Ostlandet 

90 

00 

76 

94 

92 

96 

97 1 | 

84 

97 

Trondelagen . 

118 

84 

86 

102 

97 

77 


108 

98 

Vestlandet. . . . 

98 

90 


lOI 

931 

531 

8S ' 

78 

no 

Sorlandet 

88 

92 

no 

89 

95 1 

981 

91 

92 

69 

Nordre Osterdalen 

lOI 

98 

— 


76 I 


91 

Si 

Nordland . . . 

98 

89 

_1 

83 

112 1 

1 

100 |i 

105 

1 


Ta.bi.1: II — Average value, m Krona per unit area of cultivation 



'O 1 

I ' 

' 1 1 

s 

|l ' 



9 

1 ' 

1 1 
g 

P 

1 

0 

“ ! 

u 

1 

i 

Area of faima (i; 

2955 

163 2 

551 

80 9 

77 3 ! 

958 

Per area umt : 

x) l^and capital . . 

294 4 ® 

281 ir 

41131 

48047 

39115' 

244 25 

2) GrO'.s receipts. 

139.17 

146 30 

14139 

195 17 

120 84 1 

11871 

3) Fxpv^nse *5 

73 51 

70 20 

106 60 

13203 

84 85 1 

52 59 

4) Net rf^pts. 

6366 

7610 

34 79 

6314 

1 35 99 

1 

66.12 

5) Interest on axcalaing ca- 





pital . 

22.67 

274 

8 67 

13 01 

1 985' 

24.83 


(ij According to a publication by the Norvegian Agrxculixual Siatisics office, thu 
unit of area (not specifed here) appears to be the Masil A cfland of o 9844 hectare i golc 
Kiona ~ i.^So fr. at par {Bd) 


This table shows that the circolatiiig capital has increased since th* 
preceding year, owing to the continual rise in prices. 

The Superintendents* salaries iu Kronor per day, those for 1917-191? 
being given in brackets, were as follows — Ostlandet 12 ii (1876) 
Tronddagen 9 67 (7 38) ; Vestlandet 9 78 (6 57), Sdilandet 10 38 (7.29) 
Nordre Osterdalen 9 77 (6 57); Nordland 9 55 (6 75) 

Labourers* salaries per day averaged 9 28 kr in summer and 8 26 kr 
in winter. 

The net receipts have greatl}" increased in Nordland and Trondlager 
not so much in Ostlandet, and are roughly the same as the preceding yeai 
in Vestlandet In Sorlandet they have decreased by 10 % and in Nordrt 
Osterdalen by 20 %. 

[IM] 
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TabeB III. — Cost of cultivation and gross receipts in Krona per unit area 




% 

1 

‘ 1 

1 

1 

Vestlandet |i 

i 

1 : 

1 1 

Nordre | 

Osterdalen j 

Nordland 

Expenses : 

Ferti’iser. 

Concentrated goods . 
Manual labour .... 
Other expenses.... 

.... 

1 

5*30 1 

11.75 1 

43-14 

15.83 

1 

4.23 

6.53 

48.71 

10.73 

2.61 

4.68 

85.60 

13.71 

7.08 

19.11 

84.47 

21.37 

1.76 

631 

64.01 

12.77 

1.97 

4.*5 

38.96 

7.41 


Total 

Y 5.51 

70.90 

100.00 

1 S «.«3 

84.85 

59,59 

Gross receipts : 

Crops . 

Cattle. 

Band and house rents 
Other receipts . . . . 

. . . 

64.90 

69.30 

3.86 

I.II 

59.96 

81.07 

4-29 

0.98 

27.10 

10245 

7.36 

4.48 

57.08 

171.51 

4-54 

2.04 

7-39 

108.18 

4-93 

0.24 

3063 

84.69 

2.85 

0.54 


Total 

139.17 

140.30 

141.39 

195.17 

190.84 

118.71 


These tables show that the results were, on an average, very good in 
all the provinces, and that it can be said that those farmers who sent 
in their books are possessed of intelligence and energy superior to the 
average in their respective provinces. 

195 - The Cast Price of Wheat in the R^ion of Toulouse and the Pyrenees^ Fiance. — 
ConziNET, in Z/i A^ncoleet rurakf Year IX, Vol. XVII, No. .ti, pp. 231. Paris, 
Oct., 9» 1920- 

The following statistics give the average production of wheat per 
hectare in Toulouse and the Pyrenees. 

Francs 


12 hi. per hectare at 88 fr. per hi. i 056 

Value of straw 15 fr. per 100 kg. 180 


Total per hectare ... I CSC 

Labour: 3 preparations at 150 fr p. prep, per h. or per 12 hi, i, e. Pr^cs 

450 fr. for 13 hi. per i hectolitre. 37.5© 

Fertilisers: 400 kg. supen)liosphate i>cr h., 120 fr. for is hi. per 

I hi. 10.00 

Seed: s.+o hi. per h. at 00 fr.per hi. 316 fr. per h. per 12 hi., 

I>er hi.. 18 00 

Tt0o harrominis and i tpeeduni: iirs. to cover seeds, secoml, in 

^ring, to break down surface at 60 fr. per hectare, per z hi. 5.00 
Cost of hanesUn’i: Stacking, ttan«port, threshing, preparation. 

— Note: Because ol laid straw in some parts, manual 
labour is necessary... 10.00 

Carried forward . . . 80.50 1 /S 36 

[ 194 - 195 ] 
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Francs Francs 


Cafricd fviward . • . 80.50 1 236 

Cost of ihreshtftg: Couiiactor per hi.. 3.00 

Coal, 450 kg. per zoo hi,: 50 fr. per 100 kg. storage: i. e. 

225 fr. i. e. per hi. 2.25 

Food for 3 contractor's men: 45 tr. per day or per zoo hi : 

8 i. e. per r hi.. o. ^5 

Staff, so persons at z5 fr. pet day (food included), i. e. 300 

£r. per zoo hi. 3.00 

Loss due to bad weather, breakages to machine, moving, and 

contingencies. z.30 

Total cost price per hi. . . 90.50 

Theiefote per hectare 90.50 ‘ zs .. i 086 

Difference or profit . 150 


This profit will pay the fermage or interest on land capital, ensure 
the upkeep and amortisation of material, etc. 

196 ~ Cost of Pork Productioiu — See No. Z84 of this Review. 

agricultural industries 

197 - Apieulated Yeasts fti the Ferinentatlon of Wine. — De Rossi, g., in Le stazioni 
spenmentali agrarie italiane, Vol. LIU, Parts 7-8-9, pp. 233-297 + 8 diags., bibliography 
of 134 works. Kodena, 1920. 

Apiculate yeasts are widely distributed iu nature. They not only 
take part in the process of vinification of fruit juices, but also in a number 
of other spontaneous processes of alcoholic fermentation. Different au- 
^ors have given these yeasts a considerable diversity of characters. It 
is due to this that the conviction has been held for a long time that they 
comprise a certain number of distinct races of varieties as regards appear¬ 
ance, size, fermentative activity etc. Recently it has been demonstrated 
that the collective species SaccJiaromyces apicidaUts can he divided into 
several distinct species. Some of these, capable of producing ^ores, be¬ 
long, according to Zikes, to a new genus, Hanseniasfora, whilst the asporig- 
enous forms for which the name Saccharotnvees appear unsuitable, has been 
named by Klocker as Psettdosaccharomyces. Klocker has described 
16 species of Pseudosaccharomvees, but the differences between their cha- 
rax^ters are not ve^ dear and it is certain that more careful examination 
wo^d reduce their number considerably. Will has described 3 species 
which he named Pseitdosacch. vini and Pseudosacch. ccrcvisiae. 

The author has found, on the grapes aud in the must of the Umbrian 
region, 2 apiculate forms, which a microscopical examination of recently pre¬ 
pared cultures, has served to differentiate clearly and which show different 
physiological aptitudes. One form showed characters that closely resem¬ 
bled those common to apiculture ferments, and the author proposes to 
call it Pseudosacch. apicidatm. The other, w’hich is more rarely isolated, 
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the author names Ps&udosacch. magnus. The author has not thought 
it opportune to try to subdivide th^ 2 species still further according to 
the difEerences which can be observed in the various strains which were 
examined; these diflEerences, generally of a quantitative nature, were very 
dight, and did not group together sufficiently to constitute the charactejs 
proper to one or more parent strains Pseudosacch. aj^iculattis is alow 
yeast, whose cells, in liquid or solid cultures of recent date appeared chiefly 
apiculate. Only a few ar oval or assume another form. They are isolated 
or united two by two; they usually measure 3.4 to 6 X 1 5 to 3.2 (jl but some 
are much larger. They stain with Gram'*'* stain, and they sometimes show 
the reaction of glycogene. They often contain metachromatic granules 
and corpuscles which give the microdiemical reaction of fats. Spore 
formation has never be^ observed. Grape must, a decoction of glucose 
yeast, as wdl as gdatine and agar prepared with these liquids, makes ex¬ 
cellent cultures for growing Pseudosacch. apicudMus. It will grow equally 
wdl on other nutritive media, provided that they contain glucose. The 
minimum temperature for growth varies between and 3.5®C., the maxi¬ 
mum between 3ioand33.5oC; the lethal temperature applied for 10 minutes 
to cdls suspended in grape must is 44^-4700. All the strains of this species 
will ferment glucose and alvulose, but not maltose or lactose, nor saccha¬ 
rose, except about twice out of 39 tim^. The quantity of alcohol produced 
in 20 days, at 150-180C., from grape must was 3.15-4.55 % by weight. 
This species also considerably reduces the fixed acidity of grape must and 
it produces a rather large quantity of volatile acids. It sometimes resists 

O. 3 per 1000 of metabisulphite of potassium, sometimes none at all, it L 
thus much more sensitive than the ellipsoid ferment to the action of this 
antiseptic. 

Pseudosacch. magnus is also a low yeast which in recent cultures shows 
large apicula cdls, generally of tmiform appearance and size, they measure 
4.8 to 9 > 2.7 to 4.8 (JL and are isolated or coupled, or even especially during 
the fii^ tages of devdopment, arranged in groups of 3 or 4, without lateral 
ramifications. When the culture is growing old very varied, forms of cells 
appear. Numerous other characters of this species resemble those of 

P. apiculatus, with the following exceptions: - i) The gelatin is hqui- 
fied; 2) the temperature of maximum growth is 33®-35°C ; 3) The lethal 
temperature for 10 minutes in grape must, is 490-500C; 4) the amount of 
alcohol produced in 20 days at 150-18C from grape must is 8.30-9.15 % 
(by weight); 5) the qu ntity of metabisulphite of potassium resisted is 

O. 7 per 1000. This species cannot be identified with any of those previously 
d^cribed. The author's researches have shown that P, apicuLatus has a 
much smaller activity and fermentative power than 5 . eUipsoideus whilst 

P. magnus in the first place has a weaker fermentative but a slightly 
superior fermentative capacity than the races of Sacch eUipsoideus expe¬ 
rimented on by the author. The two apiculate ^des are equivalent as 
far as they cause, compared with the ellipsoid ferment, a greater decrease 
in the fixed aridity of grape must and a greater production of volatile ari¬ 
dity. 
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The wdl-fcnown fact that P. apicukUtiS grows much more rapidly than 
Sacch. dlipsoideus has also been conjBrmed; for this reason the apiculate 
yeast dominates in the first place in grape must which contains the two 
blastomycetes. But as it is very sensitive to the action of alcohol, it soon 
suspends growth and after some da^’S it decreases in number whilst 
the dlipsoid type continues to increase, so that by the end of the fermenta¬ 
tion it greatly predominates and often appears to have completely 
replaced the apiculate forms. As for P. magniis, the author states that 
its vegetative activity is nearly equal to that of Sacch. dlipsoideus, but 
it is the first to become exhausted in the symbiosis of "^he two yeasts, 
SO that by the end of the fermentation the ellipsoid species dominates. 

The numerous experiments made by the author under different envi¬ 
ronmental conditions and with various media prove that P. apiculatus and 
P. magnus do not at all alter the result of fermentation, when they devdop 
in the must at the same time as Sacch ellvpsoideus. The speed of fermen¬ 
tation is slightly less because of P. apiculaius, but in this case the final 
result, i. e. the alcohol content of the wine, does not differ from that produced 
by 5 dlipsoideus alone. Liquids which have undergone mixed fermenta¬ 
tion have generally less fixed acidity than those fermented with the eUipsoid 
yeast only; and the volatile acidity also is not increased more than by 
the mixed ferments, but is sometimes a little less. The author does not 
agree with the current opinion, based on the experiments of Muller- 
T^orsau and others, that apiculate ferments, competing with ellipsoid 
yeast, have an unfavourable influence on wine-making from grape must 
by rendering the fermentation incomplete; it does not appear that they 
produce a disagreable taste and smell. 

Several experiments on wine-making confirm the fact that the activity 
of P. magnus is not harmful. When the pure culture of this blastomy- 
cete was added to a must, the spontaneous fermentation of which had been 
stopped by sulphuration, the benefit of a slightly increased yield of superior 
tasting alcohol was obtained, not only in comparison with that obtained 
from the spontaneous fermentation of non sulphurated must but also with 
that of sulphurated must inoculated with a pure culture ot Sacch. 
dlipsoideus. 

198 - Causes of the Disappearance of Ckud-Tar Dyes in Wine (i). — mazzaron, a , in 2> 

Siazioni sperimeniali at^rarie UaUane, Vd LID, Parts 4-5-6, pp. 172-183, biblioiajaphy of 

0 pnbtications. Kodena, 1920. 

The author has previoudy shown that coal-tar colours added to wine 
in time undergo changes which can not be discovered with the usual analy¬ 
tical methods; hence the importance of all research on this subject, not only 
because of its bearing on the laws r^^ating the sale of wine but also to 
establish the causes and conditions which are most favourable for this 
process, and by what agency the colour is made to disappear. 

The author summarises the researches of Pallt^res, Marty, Caze- 


(1) See R. May 1920, No. 580. {Ed ) 
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nEUVE, Monaron, and others, and then describes his own work, and draws 
the following condusions: — 

Light is the principal, perhaps the only, agent of the phenomenon, 
but its action is subordinated to the presence in the wine of natural or un¬ 
natural substances, such as lactic add, malic add, dtric add, sulphur 
dioxide, sulphites, etc. 

The Chemical action leading to the transformation of the dye may 
be as much due to oxidation as to reduction. 

All, or nearly all, the commercial dyes sold for this purpose undergo 
the same process. Oenotamic and other substances natural to the wine 
will not always form precipitates when artificial colouring is added to 
the wine, since oenoc3ranine and oenotannic add added to distilled water 
containing a dye do not give apredpitate, and since, in some sterilised wine, 
the dye disappears, a precipitate being formed. 

Ndther is the alteration of the composition of the wine due to micro¬ 
organisms a direct or sole cause of the disappearance. But they may hdp 
by produdng substances which facilitate the action of the light. 

It does not follow that, as Ferrand bdieves, the dy6 added to the wine 
may cause the alteration and subsequent transformation 

The author condudes by remarking that in all law-cases of fraud in 
connection with wines, the wine, before examination should be kept in co¬ 
loured, non-transparent bottles and as much as possible shaded from 
the light. 

199 - The Disadvantage of Using Yellow Faiaflin Ofl in Wine Making. — osniAim, 

S., in Vltalia vimcota ed agraria, Year X, No. 50, pp. 597-598. Casalmonferrato, Dec. 12 
1920. , 

The oil colour for wine making recently put on the market is stated 
by the author to consist of parafEin coloured ydlow by tropeoline, and he 
draws attention to the fact that this coal-tar colour passes with the oil 
into the bottled wine, thus producing illegally an artifidal colouration of a 
wine that is otherwise unadulterated. 

On account of this the Italian Ministry of Agriculture ordered by 
circular. No 24,609 of Sept. 8,1917, that paraffin oil coloured ydlow by 
tropeoline, called abo ** enolio'' ^ould not be used in wine making. 

200 - Levulose Siyrup and its Possibilities with Artidiofce&— wuxaman, j. j. (Uni- 
veisity of Minnesota), in Science, Vol. Eli, No. 1346, pp. 351-352. Eancaster, Pa., 
October, 15, 1920. 

The possible yield of sugar from the Jerusalem artichoke compares 
very favourably with that of other sugar crops, and the author considers 
that levulose syrup from artichoke tubers is one of the most promising 
of sugar possibilities. This in the form of inulin is found to the extent 
of 12 to 14 % in the fresh tuber. Assuming 40 000 lb. per acre and a 10 % 
recovery of inulin, there would thus be 4 000 lb. of sugar per acre. Com¬ 
pared with this; an acre of good sorghum yidds about i 600 lb, of sugar; 
an acre of sugar beet 3 000 lb; an acre of sugar cane 3 000 to 4 500 lb. 
These figures are estimates based on known yidds and analyses of articho- 
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kes. Although the direct method of isolation of the inulin and its hydro¬ 
lysis to levulose on a commercial scale is uncertain, the knowledge of the 
chemistry of these substances makes it very probable that the problem 
connected with the manufacture of levulose S3rrup could be solved. The 
question of the cost of production is at present unknown, but as the resul¬ 
tant product would be decidedly sweeter than any of the present sugars, 
it would be worth considerably more, in spite of the fact that the actual 
cost of manufacture might be higher 

In view of the obvious advantages connected with this product, the 
author advises the inauguration of investigations in order to still further 
augment the present sources of sweetness. 

201 - Nomenelatare of Fiouisf, Starehes, andFecnla*—i m the Compfes fgwius 

de VAcadSmie d^AgrieuUure, Vol. VI, No. 38, pp. 903-904 Paris, Dec. 15, 1920. — 
II. JuMCEJUB, H, Ibtd.,*Vol VH, No 2, pp. 50*51. Jan. 12, 1021. 

I. — The “ Chambre S3nndicale des fabricants de glucose de France,” 
considering that the names ” flour,” “ starch ” and “ fecula ” were badly 
understood both in Customs tariffs and in commerce generally, asked M 
Arpin, an expert on these matters to report on this sybject. 

M. Lindet communicated the main points of this r^ort to the Academy: 

It is not difficult to define the name ** flour ”: — Flours are the produce 
obtained by milling plants containing stardh as wdl as nitrogen and salts. 
But this does not hold for starch and fecula. Usually the name staxdi is 
given to the amylaceous substances which are found in the aerial organs 
of |dants, such as maize starch, wheat starch, rice starch. Fecula is de- 
fin^ as the amylaceous substances contained in those parts of a plant which 
grow tmder the ground, such as the fecula of potatoes, etc. 

But to this loose definition, M. Arpin adds another and says that 
starch from seeds has the singular property of forming small columns 
called needles or crystals, when dried under certain conditions, whilst 
fecula always remains as powder, no matter how dried. 

M. Arpin suggests that this method should be used for defining amy¬ 
laceous substances instead of by their origin in aerial or sub-terranean 
parts of the plant. 

II. -- M. JumeU/E states that the term starch is generally used 
for amylaceous substances extracted from grain, and fecula for that extrac¬ 
ted from any other part of the plant. 

For example the name fecula is given to very different amylaceous 
substances such as banana flour, feculant fruit such as bread-fruit, chayotte, 
etc., the trunks of palm-trees and of Cycadaceae (sagos), etc. 

202 - Varffttions in the Composition of wheat—EmDST, rousssatt, e, and smox, 
m the Comptes rendits de VAcedimie iTAgrieuUure de France^ Vol. VI, No. 31, pp. 753, 
754* 758-762. Paris, Oct 27f 1920. 

A note by MM. Rousseau and Sirot communicated to the Academy 
by M. I/INDET. 

The authors have previou^y remarked that the quantity of soluble 
nitrogenous substances contained in good flour is very nearly constant, and 
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that by this means the bread-making qualities of flour can be judged. 
Since then the authors have analysed wheat grain in all stages of develop¬ 
ment, indnding grain soaked by rain, to the time of germination. The 
proportion of the soluble to the total nitrogenous matter, which was 49 % 
at the end of J une, fell to 10-14 %^y the end of J uly, and increased to 36 % 
under the influence of germination. 

The authors also studied the parallel progress of the soluble and total 
phosphates. The proportion of soluble to total phosphates was 76 % at 
the beginning of grain formation, fdl to 35 %, and then reached 42 %, 

The ad^ty follows the same curve; it started at 0.300, fell to 0.030 
and rose again to 0.050. It can therdore be said, in agreement with 
previous research, that an abnormal composition of the wheat corresponds 
to insuffident maturation or a tendency to germination. 

203''- Action ot Hydrogen Peroxide on Blonis. — iiCasioN, in the Comptes rendus de 
VAtadSnne de$ Sciences, Vol. CI^XXI, No. 17, pp. 804-806. Pads, Oct, 26, 1920. 

All flours contain a catalase in a quantity which varies with the degree 
of bolting; the by products from milling contain the maximum amount. 

By measuring the volume of oxygen liberated in a given time from a 
given quantity of hydrogen peroxide a given weight of flour being used, 
an indication of the d^ree of bolting of the flour can be obtained. This 
method is more accurate and rapid than the various chemical methods 
employed. 

204 - Baking Value of Wheat. — SANDHEtsoN*, T., in BuUetin iVo.^37, A^incuUural Experi¬ 
ment Station^ As^ricuUural Colkf'e, North Dahola, pp. 1-45. North Dakota, l^£ay, 1920. 

The data induded in this Bulletin show the results of investigations 
for several years; for this reason only a summarised report for each one 
hundred experiments is given which shows: 

1) The standard for the wheat flour; 

2) The variation in quality and value of each sample, with the ave¬ 
rage result of milling and bread making dassified in first and second 
grades rdative to the yidds 1916-1919. 

The author maintains the opinion that if an adequate system of grad¬ 
ing and determination of the milling and baking value is adopted, these 
experiments could be applied practi^lly and would prove of considerable 
economic value. 

205 - Oastor-Ofl Industiy* — Shrader, j. H., in the United SJaUs Department of A^ricuh 
tore BnUeUn, No. 867, pp. 1-40, PlgR. 15. Washington, D. C., Sept. 3, 1920. 

While castor oil from Ricinus comfmnis is more widdy known for 
its medicinal properties' its use is bdng constantly extended in a variety 
of industries. The hydroxylated condition of this oil is probably the pro¬ 
perty which renders it so valuable, for it is apparent that when other oils 
are treated .so as to increase their acetyl number and their viscosity, 
they are more inclined to act in a way similar to castor oil e. g. the hydro- 
xylation of adds normally soluble in gasoline, renders them insoluble^ 
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The industrial uses are enumerated as follows: — The manufac¬ 
ture of i) artificial leather to impart softness and elasticity to the otherwise 
stiff product; 2) leather, to give flexibility to belting and for lubricating 
purposes; 3) emulsifying and cutting oils in connection with water; 
4) Turkey red dye; 5) mantle dips ; ^linoleum; 7) rubber substitute 
(after treatment with sulphur and vulcanisation); 8) tire cement; 9) vam- 
ifib ; 10) textiles (castor soap oil); ii) copying inks, etc. For ordinary 
lubrication of machinery, the viscosity of this oil is its great asset and it 
is largely used by engineers. 

In addition to details with regard to these uses, the author describes 
the analysis of a commercial sample of castor beans showing that the whole 
bean consists of 35 % seed coat and 65 % kemd, the oil content of these 
two parts being 10 and 62.9 % respectively. Contrary to the com m on 
bdief that the colouring matter extracted by the solvent process is intro¬ 
duced through the so-called germs, it has been proved that the colour 
seems to be chiefly derived from the seed coats and is evidently not a single 
simple substance. 

At least a small amount of add was found invariably present in the 
beans. An add determination of sdected beans would create a standard 
towards which to work, although the percentage could not be realised in 
actual commerdal practice. 

The author toudaes also in detail on the following points: i) trade and 
commerce ; 2) the inspection and valuation of castor beans and 3) the 
mantriacturing processes connected with castor oil. 

I. — The normal annual consumption of castor oil in the United 
States is more than 2 000 000 gallons, and almost aU is produced by 
her own crushing plants. The average annual importation of beans for 
the 5 fiscal years ending June 30, 1917 was about 834 00 bushels, and that 
of oil was comparatively insignificant. 

The following Table shows the rdative quantities imported from va¬ 
rious sources during the years 1913, 1914, 1918. 


Sottroe 


United Kingdom . . . 

India. 

South America .... 
West Indies. 


I Rebitivc unportatious of castor bcan*« % 

I___ 


1912 

1 ISW 1 

1 

19x8 

14 0 

■ 1 

1 1 

1 

0.06 

81.0 

87.9 ‘ 

' 60,00 

4.6 

I.O j 

1 19.00 

O.I 

03 1 

1 8.00 


The author states that the great campaign of castor bean growing 
inaugurated in 1917 by the Bureau of Aircrah Production has led to the 
possibilities of creating a permanent American industry in this respect. 

II. —- To avoid judging the oil in the beans approximately only, it 
is suggested that the more logical proceeding would be judge them on the 
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quantity and quality of the oil actually contained in the beans in addition, 
to the test for impurities. Methods at present employed are described 
in detail. 

III. — After the cleaning process, the beans undergo decortication 
Owing to the peculiar structure of the castor bean, special machines have 
been built for this purpose to shake the kernels out of the adhering seed 
coats and otherwise to break up the mass. The next proceeding, namely 
heating, is to a large extent conducted on the “ small assembled heater " 
system. The actual heating is effected by rising columns of hot air. The 
discharge may be made continuous or intermittent. Illustrations are given^ 
showing the construction of the above mentioned heater for this purpose. 

As it is generally conceded that better oils are obtained when appreciable 
quantities of moisture are present it is advised that a jet of live steam should 
play into the descending current of material just before it enters the expeller. 
This gives a dry interior to the oleaginous material and a wet surface The 
dr3dng effect on the beans would improve and greatly simplify decorti¬ 
cation by rendering the seed coats more easily separable from the kernels. 

In the past, plate presses and cloths were used for crushing the beans. 
This method has been abandoned for that of the '' cage press. ” 

The other method used in modem oilseed milling which has been 
applied to castor beau pressing is that of expelHng the oil in Anderson oil 
exj^ers. Unless proper care and skill are applied these machines pro¬ 
duce an oil high in meal. Moisture and heating are therefor^ essential pre¬ 
liminaries. This process produces an oil of satisfactory quality for all 
industrial uses, and is especially suitable for aeroplane lubrication. 

On account of the large proportion of residual oil left in the cake 
from the pressing or expelling operation (from 12 to 20 % or about 5 
lb. to 46 lb. per bus), solvent extraction of the cake is universally practic¬ 
ed in America following the method generally applicable to oleaginous 
products. The units comprising a complete extraction plant consists of 
the extractor, the solvent recovery still, the oil-finishing still, the con¬ 
denser, the solvent and water separator, pumps and s orage tanks. Two 
general types of equipment are used, namely, the stationary and the rotary 
extractors. 

In the course of experimental work on the technology of castor-oil 
manufacture, evidence has been obtained which indicates that a satis¬ 
factory grade of oil, colourless and low in acidity, can be made entirely by 
the solvent process. As every expelling plant must have an auxiliary 
extraction equipment, this will mean a material decrease in the cost of 
production. 

The only constituent of real commercial value obtained from the 
pomace is the ammonia and this is only the case when the moisture runs 
above 13 % and decomposition sets it. 

A survey is given of the various refining and bleaching methods employ¬ 
ed. The centrifugal separator is illustrated and is the machine by which meal 
and other substances are removed, and this leaves an oil with only a thin 
doud but which can be treated with fuller's earth, bleached and filtered with 
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mucbi greater ease than with the bulky precipitate retained. Highly add 
dark oil be refined by dirali but not highly bleached while low add 
dls can be refined and bleached to almost water white. 

The quality of the oil is determined in trade by its colour, dearness and 
acidity. The spedfications made by the Bureau of Aircraft Production 
giving the properties which a good grade of lubricating oil should possess, 
are as follows: 

1) The oil may be dther cold-pressed or hot-pressed and refined; 

2) It must be free from adulteration, other oils, suspended matter, 
^grit and water, 

3) It must meet the following requirements. 

4) When observed in a 4-0Z sample bottle, the castor oil must be 
colorless or nearly so, transparent and without fluorescence. 

5) Specific gravity = 0.959 to o 968 at 6 (PF (BaumA gravity from 
16.05 to 14.70 at 6o®P). 

6) Viscosity (tested in a Savbolt universal viscosimeter) not less 
than 450 seconds at 1300^ and 95 seconds at I22PjF. 

7) Flash point not less than 450P in a Clevetand open cup-flash 

tester. 

8) In a 4-0Z sample bottle one quarter full, the oil must not congeal 
on being subjected to a temperature of 50F for one hour. 

9) The castor oil must not show a greater loss than 0.5 per cent when 
heated in an oven at 230®F for 1^/4 hours. 

10) It should not show more than 0.015 per cent of ash nor any 
impurity of any sort not rdated to the original product. 

11) It must be completely soluble in 4 volumes of 90 per cent 

alcohol, specific gravity 0.834 6 (PF), 

12) The add number must be equivalent to no more than 1.5 per 
cent of oleic add. 

13) The unsaponifiable matter must not exceed i per cent. 

14) The iodine number must be between 80 and 90. 

15} and 16) The castor oil must not give a reaction dther for rosin 
or rosin oil, or for cottonseed oil. 

206 - Beseaidl on LemonrOiL— Bbrxolo, P., in the BoUeUino deUe SeduU deUa Accad^mia 

Gioenia di Sciefoe NaiuraU in Cafteww, Series H, Part 47 » pp.28-31, Catania, 1920. 

During the last period of the war, when the supply of fat was becoming 
very limited, the attention of the author was drawn to the lemon pips left 
as refuse in the '' pastazzo ” (marc) from the preparation of dtrus products 
('* agrocotto such as caldum dtrate, and citric acid. As yet this residue 
has no commerdal value, bdng only used as manure and, in small quanti¬ 
ties, as cattle food. The author therefore examined the oil derived from 
the pips to establish its nature, concentration, degree of saponification and 
other constants, and to ascertain its utility as a source of fat. These ex¬ 
periments were so successful that he advises the industrial extraction of 
lemon pip oil. 

The extraction of the oil was made dther by pressure or by the aid of 
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solvents (carbon bisulpbide, ligroin and benzene). The percentage of 
oil extracted by solvents varied from 30-35 %, according to the maturity of 
the pips. The oil obtained by expression is slightly fluid, with a dear 
ydlow colour, an agreeable smdl of lemon and slightly bitter taste. The 
oil apparently is a semi-drying oil and most nearly ressemble cotton seed 
oil in its daaracteiistics, except that is does not give the Haiphen reaction. 

207 - Gold Paeked Canned Peas, Studies in the Heat Besistant Oxganisms. — nor< 
SONGTON, R, OiLTNER W. and Wyakt, Z N., m the Techi teal BvUeHn, Mtchtgan Agri^ 
cuUwral CciUge, pp. 5-33, Bibliogr. of 32 woik*;. East I/ansing, Michigan, November 1919. 

The investigation was carried out with a view to determining the cause, 
of the very muoh larger proportion of spoilage among home canned foods 
compared with those canned commercially. 

A comparison was made between peas heated in steam, those cooked 
by the hot water bath method, and those processed m the autoclave at 
15 lb. pressure. 

The percentage of spoilage was much lower in pint cans of peas auto- 
daved than in the other cases. This is the usual commercial method. The 
commercial canners found also that peas canned immediatdy after shdfing 
had a comparatively low percentage of spoilage. 

All the organisms found during these experiments were spore forming 
bacilli and resembled BaciUus subtilis, and other soil organisms. This 
indicates the importance of careful washing of peas and other vegetables 
before canning, in order to remove alt soil and dust, and thus the greater 
part of the organisms. 

All organisms withstood from 10-15 lb. pressure in the autoclave for 
10 to 20 minutes. It is advised by the authors that the time for processing 
of vegetables should be lengthened so that the centre of the can may be 
at a high temperature suffidently long to kiU the more resistant organisms. 

The steam pressure method is recommended for aU cold packed canned 
vegetables to insure the greatest probability of success. 

Details of the morphology, cultural diaracteristics, physical and bio¬ 
chemical features, and the temperature rdations are given for each group 
of bacilli isolated. Nearly all the organisms reduced starch to sugar, seven 
caused peptonisation of milk, and one failed to produce indol from p^one. 
Eight produced gas in sterile peas but not in other media {B, sMUis, B. 
ramosiis, B. ruber, B. frodigiosus and B. viscosus), which suggests additional 
possibilities in diflerentid identifleation tests. 

The results obtained in the chemical analysis of spoiled peas leads 
the authors to suggest that the determination of creatinine and ammonia, 
especially the former, may serve to detect bacterial decomposition in this 
canned food product. ^ 

208 The White Gheny Industry. — I. Paris, G., in Le Stastmt Spenmentah agrarie 
ttalumc. Parts 4-5-6, pp. i 87 - 327 > + 1 fig. Bibliogtaphy of 12 puUications. Modena, 
1920. — II. Carrai^, V., in La Propaganda agncola. Series II, Year XII, No. 22, 
pp. 342-348 + 2 figs. Bari, Nov. 30, 1920. 

I. — The cherry tree is extensively cultivated in the province of 
Avdlino, One tree produces about 2-3 quintals of fruit and most of the crop 
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is exported. Formerly, only fresh fruit was exported but now the “ cerise 
travaiUee’* i- e., bleached with sulphur dioxide is almost exdusivdy 
exported. Before the war Germany, and now the United States consumed 
most of the exp rts. Avelli and Tufino, and other hard and late cherries 
are preferred for bleaching. Up to now the operation has been done by 
empirical metods. The author proposes to replace these by methods deduced 
from his researches in the laboratory cf agricultural chemistry of R. Scuola 
di Oenologia at Avellino. 

The fruit is brought from the country in rectangular baskets 0.70 X 0.35 
m. wide and 0.40 m. high. The cherries are then put into small crates, 
formed of strips with, ^aces of 7-8 mm. between, which are filled nearly 
to the top. The crates are then piled one on the other round the walls 
of the sulphuring room, leaving a space of 10 cm. between each pile and 
between each pile and the wall 

In bleaching, io kg. of sulphur is burned per 50 quintals of cherries, 
which are left in the room for 10 to 14 hours, according to their hardness. 
After bleaching, the cherries are put in a barrdL filled with a solution of 
sulphur dioxide (about 40-100 mgm of SO2 per Isg.). Then 3 kg. of salt 
are added to each barrel, which is of 2-hectolitre capacity and holds 135 kg. 
of cherries. The dierries are sold for making jam, sugared fruits, etc. 

During the sulphuring process th cherries do not lose weight, but 
when in the air they lose i % per day if hard and 2 % per day if soft. 

The empirical method of preparing the sulphur dioxide and the 
sulphurous water (which usually is made by placing uncovered barrels 
full of water in a cellar and burning the sulphur in the chamber) has seve¬ 
ral disadvantages and sometimes causes alterations in the cherries, which, 
become pale and soft, with small cracks and spots on the skin which the 
author has identified as sub-centicular colonies of an ellipsoid alcoholic 
ferment {Saccliaromyces ellipsoideus), with a stomate in the centre. The 
harm done to the cherries depends (iiiefly on the low concentration of the 
sulphur water used as the protecting liquid, on the loss of sulphur dioxide 
and to rough handling during sorting after the sulphuring. Absolute 
sterilisation of the cherries is obtained when there is not less liian 80 gm., 
of sulphur dioxide per litre of water. 

The normal constituents of the fruit with which the sulphur dioxide 
combines are piindply aldehydes. It combines easily with sugars sucli 
as arabinose, lactose, mannose, and glucose. The hydrocarbons proper, 
starch, lactose, hemicellulose, etc., do not fix sulphur dioxide. Malic and 
tartaric acids will not fix sulphur dioxide, which combines but little with 
tannin and pectic substances. 

Water can extract decreasing quantities of^ sulphurous acid from 
the sulphurated cherries. 

This shows that the combinations which form between the colloid 
substances of the fruit and the sulphur dioxide are not very stable and 
that, in general, in ca^ full of dienies and sidphurous water, the quantity 
of sulphur dioxide contained in the cherries decreases, and the strength 
of the aqueous solution consequently increases. 
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The fiist step towards improving the industry is to utilise more ratio¬ 
nally the sulphur dioxide obtained by burning sulphur. As the price of 
liquid sulphur dioxide is too high, the author advises the use of a tower 
of the Giover type, connected with a small sulphur or pyrites furnace, 
from the top of which a fine spray of water falls and dissolves the gas. 

For work on a smaller scale a wooden tower, about 2 m. high, and 
with sides 50 cm. wide, containing a series of slightly doping wooden baffles 
40 cm, apart, on to which the water falls, is recommended. This apparatus 
is also advised for sulphuring grape must (Semichon, Maladies des Vin^), 

The dierries which have been stoved contain 500 mgm. of sulphur 
dioxide per 100 gm. of fruit, but nearly half of this is lost during sorting 
and grading. Hence these operations and that of putting into barrels 
diould be finished as quiddy as possible. Instead of using small crates in 
the stove, racks about 10-15 broad may be used and so placed that 
the g s can circuli te ah round them, both above and below. 

The suli hur fuma e is placed between \ h piles of racks about 2 m from 
them and the eartli so that the gas can diffuse evenly; 250 gm of sulphur is 
enough for each quintal of cherries, 500 gm. of sulphur dioxide being^produc- 
ed. After 6 hours the action is complete. It is best to admit a small volume 
of air through an inlet tube brought from near the ground outside to near 
the top of the chamber inside. Technically, it is not correct to admit sulphur 
dioxide already formed into the stove, as it has to be formed at the expense 
of the oxygen in the chamber and the results are mu h better. 

This installation can be used for other fresh and also for dried fruits. 

The preserved fruit and the grape syrup industiies of the province of 
Avellino represent the best and most suitable means for dealing with 
large quantities of apples, plums, apricots and cherries, which in normal 
times fetch a low price only. 

II. — Dr. Carrante comments on the importance of the work of 
Prof. Paris and gives some information concerning this industry in the 
province of Bari. 

The importance of tlie industry in these two provinces is the same, as 
they both export about 1500 quintals of cherries per annum. In Bari the 
cherries are brought from the country in panniers. One kg. of sulphur is 
used per cwt. of cherries and they are left in the stove 5 hours. The barrels 
hold 2 hi. The amount of protective liquid per cask is 5 litres of water plus 
500 gm. of metabisulphite of potash, plus 500 gm. of hydrochloric acid; the 
water is stirred and 500 gm of metabisulphite and 5 kg of common salt 
are added. The author advises the industrial establi^ments in Bari to 
adopt the improvements which are suggested by Prof. Paris. 

209 - Use of Blood Serum to Replaee Eggs iu Making Alimentaiy Bastes. Some Ex¬ 
periments in Italy (i). — Atiana, G (Cfficidle samUno e medico capo mimicipale a 
Reggio Bmilia), in the Indu^ine Italianc lUustfnte (I. II), Number specially devoted to 
dgnctdlore, toods, and food^industnes. Year IV, sect D,No 7, pp 25 STilan, July, 1930, 

During the war experiments were made in Italy on the direct use of 
blood as human food; at Milan blood bread ” was made. At P^gio 

(i) Kor tzpenmeuls made in France bet i?., Oct., 1918, No 1168. (Ed) 
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Tynilig the " CotDitato per la disciplina dei consiiTni, ” on the authors* 
advice, made experiments on the preparation of alimentary pastes using 
blood serum instead of e^s. 

The serum used was prepared at the Reggio Emilia Municipal Slaughter¬ 
house. The blood was drawn direct from the animal (cow) in big copper 
caul drons, and was left to stand for 24 hours. The serum was then drawn 
by suction into glass fladcs through rubber tubes. The preparation of 
the paste was not at all difficialt. The flour was kneaded with blood serum 
(to which a small quantity of salt had been added) to bring it to tbe desired 
consistency. This was about i part by weight of blood to 3 of flour. The 
flour was then treated in the usual way. 

During the first months of the winter of 1917-1918 the committee sold 
more than 1500 kg. of this paste, which looked and tasted the same as the 
commercial egg paste, but was not quite as ydlow as the home-made 
article, in which 4 eggs are used per kg. of flour. 

If X kg. of flour is kneaded with 4 ^gs this gives about 20 gm. of pro¬ 
tein and 19 gm. of fat and lipoid sulktances, i kg. of flour kneaded with 
330 gm.^of serum gives 25 gm. of protein and 1.5 gm. of fat and lipoid 
substances. The food value of this paste therefore is very little less than 
that made with eggs. The deficiency in fats and lipoids can be made up 
by seasoning. 

The method used to separate the serum naturally and spontaneously 
from'the coagulated Hood was very satisfactory. Small quantities were 
used at a time and the glass receivers were easily washed, having glass 
tubes and rubber joints. For industrial purposes a much simpler method 
and apparatus is necessary. The author advises that the blood bedeflbrin- 
ated as soon as it is drawn by beating with rods or balls of glass or some 
suitable metal, then passing in the centrifuge. 

It would be very profitable if a big daughter house were to erect such 
an installation. An adult ox fumi^es 25-30 litres of blood, giving 
15-20 litres of serum. One litre of serum contains nearly 75 gm. of protein 
(calculated in the dried state), which is equal to that of 15 eggs. 

The serum can also be used for other foods, such as confection¬ 
ery, etc. 

210 - Payment for Milk aeeoiding to its Fat Content.— porcher, c. andViTOCT,B., 
in the Comples rendus dg PAnadimie ^Apiculture de France, Vol VI, No. 38. pp. gt 6-023., 
Fiari^ Dec. Z 5 , 1920. 

In certain countries milk is bought at a price in proportion to the fat 
content. The authors maintain that purchase on this basis is insuflicient 
and ought to be supplemented by a factor relating to the quantity of dry 
felt extract. For this two very ample tests are sufiicient, the first being 
the total felt content determined by the Gerber method and the second, the 
dendty of the milk. In addition the “ freshness ” of the milk, (microbial 
qualities and dleanliness) must be taken into account. The determination 
of the acidity of the milk, a usual dairy process, * gives an approximate 
measure of the microbe content of thejnilk. 
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211 - B&Bm&etaie of Soloblo Hilk Powder and fbe Sneoesstnl Besolts to be obtained 
In the I talian Gbeese 'bldnstiy. — See No. iga of tliis Seviaa. 

212 > Nentialta tion of C^m.—Rate and Amount ot Beaetlon in Certain Pasteur- 

iSerS. — HflkMSAY, A. A., in Science BuUehn No. 17. Department of A^ricuUufe, Netc 
South Wales, pp. 3-22 -f- 2 PP- graphs; Sydney, May iq20. 

The laboratory experiments in neutralising the acidity of cream 
showed that in using sodium bicarbonate, as a neutralising agent, 94 to 
104 % of the reduction, which should theoretically be produced, is obtained; 
and in using lime as a neutralising agent, 88-96 % is obtained. 

The factory experiments were made to trace the decrease in addity 
at various stages of the neutralisation and pasteurisation of cream for batter 
manufacture. The “ fladi" and batch or holding ” system of pasteurisa¬ 
tion were employed. 

The percentage amount of neutralisation effected in the two systems 
by using i) Hme and 2) sodium bicarbonate was as follows 



The action of both soda and lime when well mixed with cream was 
very rapid. The plant in the flash system consisted of two tanks, each 
of 200 gallons capacity, which were filled from the usual platform tank 
into which the cream was tipped as received from suppliers, and the 
usual fladi pasteuriser. The method of working was to fill one of^the 
tanks and determine the addity of the contained cream. By mixing^the 
lime and cream with a wood rake, an equilibrium of the mixture was quickly 
attained, and more rapidly and uniformly than with the holding ^stem. 
When the mixture was complete, the contents of the tank were passed 
through the pasteuriser and collected in a receiving tank. While this was 
proceeding, the second 200 gall, tank was being filled to the 200 gall, 
mark, neutralised as above described, and was ready to be pasteurised as 
soon as the first tank was empty. The process worked smoothly and wdl. 

The following is the chemical analyds of the crumbled Kme-powder 
used: % moisture-nil-insoluble matter 0.28 — Oxides of iron and alu¬ 
minium, 2.45. — caldum carbonate 4,55. — calcium hydrate, 73-64 ^ 
calcium oxide 19.06. 

When the mixture was efficient, sodium carbonate was found quicker 
in its action than lime. 
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In the case of the holding vats, those containing small quantities of 
cream appeared to give a satisfactory mixture, hut this was liable to become 
indifEerent or even unsatisfactory when the vats were full. 

The results, according to the author, open up a fidd of investigation, 
as to what becomes of the 14 % of the efficiency of the neutralising agents, 
when the holding system is emploj^ed, and as to the cause of the apparent 
ultra-theoretical neutralisation caused by sodium carbonate when used 
with the flash system. 

213 - The Frozen Meat Industry in Brazil fi). — BoUHm do MinisieHo da Amcuitura^ 

Ifidustria e Commercio, Yea- VIII, pp. 117-118 Rio de Janeiro, 1920. 

Brazil has now 10 refrigerating establishments in full working order, 
9 of them being under the control of the federal Government, whilst the 
other is under the Municipality of Rio de Janeiro. In 1918, 444 847 cattle 
were daughtered as against 434,842 in 1919; the average price in 1919 
being 1S5 per head (One paper milreis = is4d at par). The establfeh- 

ments in order of their capacity are : Rio Grande do Sul, S. Paulo, Rio de 
Janeiro, and the Federal District. 

The following table gives details of the meat export: 



Total for the year 


Total January-Atigiist 


Metric tons 


Metric 

1916. . . 


1916 . 


1917. . . 


' 1917 . 


Z9I8. . . 


i Z918 . 

1919 . 



214 - Production and Sale of Wool in Ai^entina (2). — in the Rcvista de la Asociacidn 
rural del Uru^uiy^ Year SEIX, No. 7, pp. 501-504. Montevideo, July, 1920. 

The stock of ordinary wool in the Argentine now reaches about 
100 000 metric tons. This enormous accumulation is due to several reasons 
such as the closing of the factories of Northern France and of Belgium 
during the war, and an increased demand for fine wool, which gave a higher 
yield at spinning and could be manipulated more quickly. Today this 
demand for fine wool still continues, and although the export from Ar¬ 
gentina rose from 187885 bales in the period Oct. 1918-Oct. 1919, to 

(i) In connection with this subject see Dr. D. De Campos : A importagao de cames conge- 
ladas na Italia, in Jie RepuUica dus Esiudos Unidos do Brasil, Bolettnt do Mimsterio das Re* 
lagdes J 5 r/enoffs,No. 0. pp. 49-58. Rio de Janeiro, 1920. The author gives data oonoeming 
the constunption and supply of meat in Italy, predicts a great increase in Brazilian espor^ 
Isade with this market and suggests that financial help and organization wiU greatly t^efit 
these two countries. {Fd.) 

(z) See R., July, 1913, No. 837 ; R., OcL, 1913, No. 1199 ; R., Jan., 1914, No. 45 ; R., 
June, X914, Nos. 551 and 552; R., Nov. 1914 No., 1063; R., Jan., 1916, No, 112 ; JR., 
Nov. 1916, No. 1122. [Ed.) 
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227 968 bales in the period Oct. 1919-Oct. 1920, the increase was exclusively 
in fine wool. 

Thus this stock which was not more ttan 30 000 metric tons at the end 
of the war, has increased to about 100 000 metric tons distributed in the 
following centres: — about 25 % on the « Mercado de Frutos» about 8 % 
warehoused in the capital, and the rest on the farms. It is estimated that 
50 000 metric tons is hdd by the sheep-owners, who are certainly the cause 
of the present accumulation; in fact, when the price fell from 27 pesos 
(i peso == 20.99 d. atpar)ini9i8 to 18 pesos^ 10 kg. in 1919, the owners 
refused to sell and stored the successive dips. As the offers were thus 
increased and the demand practically ceased, the price fell to 7.50-8 pesos 
per 10 kg. 

The rate of Exchange in Great Britain, France, Italy, and Bdgium and 
the increased rate of interest on capital have all had an effect on the lack 
of market for ordinary wools. Whereas, before the war, money could be 
borrowed at an interest of 3 or 4 % it is now 6-8 The buyers there¬ 
fore hesitate to lock up money and prefer to buy as they need the material. 

On the other hand it is probable that as the British factories will again 
begin to use ordinary wool and they cannot use the 700 000 bales from 
New Zealand before December, the Argentine should find a good market 
for its wool, e^edaUy because there is now a big demand for woollen 
goods and the output of the European factories is very small so that the 
demand for this wool should gradually increase. 

The situation therefore is not without hope but the mistake must 
not be made of increasing the export of a commodity which abounds in the 
country and for which there is little external demand. The sales ^ould 
be spread over a dozen years or so in accordance with the demands from 
foreign markets. 

215 - Treatment of Unripe Honey. Sueeessdtol Experiments in Vacuum Boiling.— 

Westbrookr, G. V. (Apiary Instructor, Auckland), in The New Zealand Jownal of 

Af>riculiuref Vol. XX, No. 4. pp. 248^240. Wdlin&^on, Apiil 20, 1920. 

By the use of the hydrometer it has been posable to ascertain if honey 
was ripe before putting it on the market, but the greatest difficulty was 
to know what to do with honey below the standard gravity. 

The author experimented witli samples that had slightly fermented, 
and with a specific gravity of only 1.405. These were boiled for about 
10 minutes in a vacuum flask at a temperature of 1300F. This boiling at 
a comparatively low temperature resulted in ridding the honey of its sur¬ 
plus moisture and in eliminating the froth and particles of wax etc. leaving 
it very clear. After this treatment the honey showed a specific gravity 
of 1.425. 

As a result of this experiment, arrangements were made to treat a 
laige quantity at the Colonial Sugar R efin i ng Company's works and, in 
conjunction with the New Zealand Honey Producers' Association, about 
6 tons of dightly fermented honey was secured from different parts of the 
Dominion. This honey on being tested,registered from 1.4 to 1.405 s. g. 

[SI4-C15] 
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and analysis ^owed that the water content was about 20 %. As it was 
more or less granulated it was ^found necessary to rehquefy by adding 
about 25 % hot water, and this enabled it to be pumped into a large vacuum 
vat. It was then boiled for over half an hour at a temperature of 
Tests were made by the author during the boiling process and when a gravity 
of 1.4^5 was registered, the heat was ^ut off and the honey run into tins. 
It finally registered 1.432 which indicated a very ripe honey. 

This honey after being thus treated showed no trace of fermentation, 
and the strong rank flavour^and aroma prevalent prior to treatment, 
had now disappeared. 

It is advised that such honey ^ould be treated before the ferment 
germs start in it, thus effecting a large saving for the industry. 

216 - Influence of Fermentation on the Starch Contort of Experimental Sili^e (i). — 

l>ox A.W. and Yodsr,I<., (Iowa Agricultoiial Hzperiment Station) in, the Journal of 
Agricultural Research, Vol. XIX, No. 4,p!p. i73’i79» Bibliogr. of 13 works. Washington, 
D. C., IVXay i5» 1920. 

The work reported was undertaken to determine any changes the 
starch might undergo together with the nature of these dhanges and their 
relation to other important reactions occuring in silage fermentation. The 
experiments were made with fidd maize still green, dented and about at 
its glazing stage. Determinations were made for moisture, total acidity, 
alcohol, total sugar and starch, and qualitative tests were also made for 
the transitional products of starch hydrolysis, namdy, soluble starch and 
dextrins. 

From the results obtained the author drew the following condusions: — 

Changes in total addity, alcohol, and sugar are entirdy independent 
of the starch content of the ensiled maize of the silage produced therefrom 

The silage solution, the medium in which fermentation takes place, 
which is in contact with the silage starch granules^ reached a N/.04 con¬ 
centration by the 8th day and almost N/0.5 by the 66th day. Most 
of this addity was due to lacrtic and acetic adds. Strong adds must, 
according to this, be used and thdr dilute solutions must be heated. That 
there was no marked maximum production of alcohol at any time was due 
probably at first to oxidation of the acetic add and later to esterific^ation. 
Unless the rate of fermentation equals the rate of formation of sugar, no 
formation of sugar from higher carbohydrates, will be indic^ated after the 
8th day. -1,14 k N c &f n. 

The first intermediate produerts resulting from the decomposition of 
starch were not present in demonstrable quantities. The starch content 
remained constant throughout the fermentation process, and the granules 
remained intact, undergoing no physical change that could be detected by 
microscopic examination . The lack of consistency in the variations and 
their correlation with the other fermentation changes give further evidence 
that the starch is not changed. 


(i) See R„ Jan. 19151 No. 77; R. Jan. 1916, No. 119; R. Peb. 1916, No. 232; R, Nov. 
1917, No. 1079; R, Feb. 1918, No. 121; R. Feb. 1919, No. 257; R, July-S^t 1919, 
No. 1010; R, Jnty-Aug. 1920, No. 802; R, Oct 1920, No 1039. (Ed,) 
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Since starch constitutes about 10 % of the maize plant at the time of 
ensiling, and represents over 400 calories of available energy’ per the 
fact that no loss ocatrs during fermentation is an additional argument 
according to the authors, in favour of silage as an economical food. 

217 - Invest^tlons in the Ripening and Storage of Bartlett Pears (i). — 

J. R (Bureau of Plaul ludustiy. United States Department ol Agriculture), in ihc Journal 
or A^ncuUitral Research^ Vol XIX, No. to, pp i73"5oo, Figs, s Bibliography of 17 i^orks. 
Washington, D. C., Aug,. j6. 

The investigations were undertaken in order to notify: i) The changes 
that take place in the pear from various parts of the Pacific coast during 
the time of development; 2) the effect of the time of removing the fruit from 
the tree on its content of acid, sugar, starch and moisture; 3) the changes 
in the fruit between the time of picking and the time it is in prime eating 
condition; 4) whether the temperature at which the fruit is kept during 
ripening has any appreciable effect upon its composition. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that if this variety of pear is left on the 
trees until fully ripe it is of very inferior quality, and very often the 
inside becomes soft and decayed or coarse and granular. In most sections 
there is a period of from 6 weeks to over 2 months between the time at 
which the first commercial picking is made, and the time the fruit becomes 
ripe. Consequently, there is a possibility of considerable variation in the 
time at which tlie fruit may be removed and yet ripen 'without shrivdling. 
Hence the advisability of the investigations. 

The author gives a surve3’' of the work of former investigators who 
have studied the chemical composition of pears, and the influence of various 
environmental factors thereon, and also of the work done in connection 
with the storage, the effects of temperature and the methods of handling. 
Apparently the lower the temperature used, down to 31® or 32 ®jF, (the lowest 
storage temperatures used in these experiments), the longer the storage 
season will be. Most rapid ripening is attained at a temperature of 700-80®. 

The results of all the ansLlyses made by the author and summarised in 
comparison tables include all the data of fruit from orchards in California, 
Oregon and Washington. A review of the curves illustrjiiing the develop¬ 
ment of sugar in the fruit at the various intervals at which pickings were 
made and the influence of various types of storage upon the sugar content 
indicates that whereas in the early picked fruit almost all of the siagar is 
in the form of reducing substances, the increase in reducing sugars in suc¬ 
cessive lots, as the season progresses, is much less marked than is the in¬ 
crease of sucrose. Pears ripened at 70 ®jP contained the highest percentage 
of sugar, those at 40® the lowest sugar content, and those at 30® for 
6 to 14 weqks and then ripened at room temperature were intermediate 
in amount of total sugar. There was no marked relation between tempe¬ 
rature of storage and relative amount of sucrose and reducing sugar. The 
percentage of titrable acid tended to decrease in the fruit from the Cali- 


(i) See also R, ^lay, No. 534 ; October, 1920, No. 95 b {Ed.) 
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fomia sections as the season advanced, but to increase in that from Oregon 
and Washington, There was an increase in add between the time of pidc- 
ing and the time of full ripening when held at jcfiF, The add content 
of the fruit allowed to become well matured on the tree remained nearly 
constant during storage. 

There was a progressive reduction in the alcohol insoluble, add hydro¬ 
lysing reducing material as the season advanced, both in freshly picked 
fruit and the same after ripening. 

For purposes of dehydration, pears left on the tree as long as possible 
were found to give not only the greatest tonnage but also the greatest 
wdght of the dried product per pound of green weight. 

An examination of the lenticds of the fruit fredily picked showed that 
if placed in methylene blue solution this readily penetrated the lenticels 
of the immature early picked fruit, but a brown suberose tissue was formed 
at the opening of the commercial season which prevented this pene¬ 
tration. This change in lenticels may be a valuable aid to present methods 
of determining when the fruit is in a condition to pick and handle without 
danger of shrivdliag or wilting. 

The percentage of total solids was lowest at the opening of the season 
and tended to increase with the accumulation of sugar in the late- 
picked lots. 

The advisable conditions of storage are discussed and these are summari¬ 
sed as follows: i) Use only wdl devdoped fruit for storage; 2) put into 
storage immediatdy after picking; 3) cool as quiddy as possible; 4) maintain 
an even temperature and hold this down to 28® or 300F if a long period 
of storage is desired; 5) the cooling capadty of the storage plant should 
not be overtaxed. With proper precautions of picking, handling and 
storing, Bartlett pears can be hdd 2 or 3 months in storage and then taken 
out in good condition. 

21S - Effect of Temperature on the Resistanee to Wounding of Certain Small Fruits 
and Cherries. —■ II vwioxis, u a , and S wdo, C. E. (Office ot tiorticultiiral and Pomolo- 
^cal Investigation), in the United Si lies Department of A^frict^ture, Bulletin, No. 630, 
pp 1-6 Wai^ngton, D C , Jklaidi 0, 1920. 

The investigation was undertaken to discover whether small fruits 
when cooled were less liable to injury than if picked or handled when warm. 

The fruits employed were raspberries, blackberries, strawberries and 
cherries. 

Results showed that the average pressure required to puncture berries 
that had been cooled was considerably more than that required for warm 
berries. This was found to be the case not only for the freshly picked 
fruit but also for the berries maintained at ice box temperature (about 
160C) for 24 hours. Washing in tap water did not however, apparently 
increase the resistance of the epidermis to puncture 

These results bear out the advantage of picking the berries in the early 
morning when cool, in spite of the fact that they are frequently wet with 
dew, as no evidence was obtained that moist berries were more susceptible 
to injury than diy fruits. 
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The authors quote the results of experiiueuts by other investigators 
proving that uninjured fruits are not so liable to decay from fungous infec¬ 
tion as those which are injured, and that fruit cooled as soon as possible 
after harvesting, or picked when cool, are less likely to become infected 

219 - Preservation of Out Flowers by Befrigeration. — See no iso ot this Revtetj 

220 - Protection of Potatoes from Cold in Transit. Lining and Loading Gars.- Cmud 

States Department of 4 ucalturoy lanncrs* Bulletin logi, pp V37> Figb 22 Washm^^toiL, 
D C , Teb , 1920 

Recommendations for lining and loading cars for protection of the 
shipments against cold based upon commercial practices and the results 
of tests and inspections made by tlie “ Bureau of Markets ”, supplemented 
by conferences with those actu^y engaged in this work Investigations 
are stih in progress 

Successful methods are explained concerning the packing in box 
cars, produce cars, refrigerators and heater cars. The protection from cold 
depends largdy upon a constant current of warm air from the heater direc¬ 
tly to the c^ng spreading between the latter and the top potatoes, thence 
through openings at the opposite ends of the load down to the space 
beneath the false floor and from under this to the heater again. 

During the winter 1917-18 approximatdy 75 % of all cars prepared 
to protect potato shipments during the winter were either lined or loaded 
incorrectly and there was always a danger of overheating the potatoes 
at the top of the load, and at the same time allowing those on the floor 
to freeze. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 

221 - The Inteinational Gonventicm for the Cioiitrol of Loeusts Concluded in Rome, 
on Oetober SI, 1920. 

A conference for the purpose of organising the international control 
of locusts was convoked, under the auspices of the International Institute 
of Agriculture by the Italian Government with the support of the French 
Government, and met in Rome, at the said Institute, on October 28, 1920. 

The representatives of the following States took part’ in the procee¬ 
dings ; — Argentina, Bdgium, Bulgaria, China, Cuba, Egypt, Spain, French 
West Africa, Algeria, Indo-China, Madagascar, Morocco, (French zone), 
Tunis, United Kingdom, Canada, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Erythrea, 
Italian Somaliland, Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, Mexico, Paraguay, the King¬ 
dom of the Serbo-Croato-Slavonians, and Uruguay. 

The conference concluded its labours by drawing up the text of the 
following Convention, which will bear the fixed date of October 31,1920 : — 

Art. I. —■ The contracting States pledge themselves to take all ne¬ 
cessary measures for the control of locusts that may injure the crops of 
such neighbouring states as are signatories of the present convention. 

Art. 2. — They shall at once take adequate measures to inform 
the neighbouring signatory States of the movements of locusts under the 
circumstances mentioned in Art. i. 

Art. 3. — They shall be empowered to make fecial agreements in 
their mutual interest as to the common measures to be adopted for facili¬ 
tating the control of locusts. 

Art. 4. — They recognise, from the date of the signing of the pr sent 
convention, the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome as the In¬ 
ternational Official Centre for the recording and transmission of all infor¬ 
mation referring to thye control of locusts. 

They undertake to furnish to the said Institute, at least once a year, 
and oftener, if occasion requires, all the information, of a technical, scientific, 
l^slative, and administrative diaracter collected on this subject by compe¬ 
tent persons. 

The International Institute of Agriculture shall disseminate such in¬ 
formation as widely and rapidly as possible. 

Art. 5. — Any suggestion emanating from a Contracting State, and 
dealing with a modification of the present convention, shall be communi¬ 
cated by the said State to the International Institute of Agriculture, and 
shall be referred by the latter to a meeting of the Ddegates of the Contract- 

[«»!] 
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ing parties which, shall be convened in Rome by the International Institute 
of Agriculture, on the occasion of a General Assembly at the said Institute. 

The proposals made by the Delegates shall at once be submitted to 
the approval of the States adhering to the present convention. 

Art. 6. — The present convention shall be signed and ratified as soon 
as possible, and the ratifications shall be consigned to the Italian Government 
as soon as three at least of the contracting states shall have been able to 
execute them. 

Each ratification shall be communicated by the Italian Government, 
both to the other contracting States, and to the International Institute 
of Agriculture. 

Art. 7. — Any self-governing State, Dominion, or Colony that has 
not yet signed the present convention may become an adherent to it on 
request. 

Colonies, on the request of the States of which they are dependencies, 
are admitted as adherents on the same conditions as sovereign States. 

Art. 8. — Their adherence shall be notified through diplomatic 
channels to the Italian Government, and shall be communicated by the 
latter to the contracting Governments as well as to the Intemationai Ins¬ 
titute of Agriculture. 

Art. 9. — The present Convention shall come into force, at least 
as regards the three first States ratifying it, within three months from the 
date of ratification ; and as regards the other States, within six months 
from the date of the consignment to the Italian Government of the document 
embodying their ratification or adhesion. 

The present Convention has been signed by the plenipotentiaries of 
the States:— Argentina, Bulgaria, Cuba, Prance, French West Africa, 
Algeria, Indo-China, Madagascar, Morocco (French portion), Tunis, Hungary, 
It^y, Erydihrea, Italian Somaliland, Tripolitania, Cyrenaica, Mexico, 
Kingdom of Serbo-Croato-Slavonians, Uruguay, and Greece. 


DISEASES DUE TO FUNGI, BACTERIA 
AND OTHER TOWER PLANTS 

222 - Damage to Plants due to Diseases and Insect Pests in the United States. — See 

No. 124 of this RevietJ 

223 - Dateriocation of Cartain Fruit-tree Varieties Caused by Bud Variations. — See 
No, 148 of Ihib Revietv, 

224 * Sc/erotinia pseudoiaberosa, the Aseophorous Form of Rhaeodiella 
Castaneae^ the Cause of Black Rot in Chestnuts (i). — petkonel, b., in the 
RendiconH delU sedtOe della ReaJe Accademia Naztonale dei JUncei, Classe di Science, 
fisiche, matem'iticlie e naiurali, Vol XXIX, Part 10. pp. 334.-337, Rome, 1920. 

In order to complete what is known concerning the life-cycle of the 
h37phomycete Rhaeodiella Castaniae (Bain) Peyr. — considered by the 


(i) See R , Tiily-Aui^t, toio. No 1043 (Ed.) 
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author to be the pathogenic agent of the “ black rot ” of chestnuts — its 
perfect form had to be discovered. 

After many attempts, th ai thor succeeded in obtaining, in October, 
1920, a cultu’ e of Rh. castanea, the ascophorous form of the fungus. It 
is a discomycete of the family Pezizaceae, being a member of the genus 
Sderotinia described and identified by the author, at least provisionally, 
as Scl. pseiidotid)erosa Rehm, found on fallen acorns in Germany (Franconia, 
Brandenburg), France, and North America. 

The author thinks that the morphological differences, especially those of 
the conidial form, between the acorn Sderotinia, and that found on chest¬ 
nuts, are to be attributed to an incomplete knowledge of the former, and 
also to the great polymorphism of the species, especially as regards its v^e- 
tative organs. 

225 - Behaviour of Various Spring Wheat Varieties as regards Rust in the Northern 
Great Plains, U. S. — See Xo 150 of this Renew. 

226 - Varieties of Swedish Barley Resistant to Nelmintbosporium 
mineum and to Heterodera schachiii. — See Xo i h of this Review. 

227 - Potatoes Coming From Aerial Tubers Resistant to Mildew. — See No 142 
ot of this Retiew. 

22S - Blreet Hybrid Bearer “ 4401 de Courderc ’’ Resistant to Mildew. —SecNo 165 

this Renew 

229 - Observations made in Italy on the Res&tanee of Certain Varieties of Peach 
to Peach leaf-Gurl {Exoascus deformans^. — laxbim, L , m the BoUetimo 
della R. Societa Toscana d% OfttcuJUtra, Year XLV, No® 0-10, pp <n>- 7 o Plorenoe, 
Septicmber-October, 2020. 

The peach-trees in the orchard of the “ R. Scuola di Pomologia ” at 
Florence were treated once with a 3 % mixture of Caffaro paste, in 1919, 
befo e the buds opened. In 1920, three applications of 3 % and 2 % 
were made, at intervals of a fortnight, the last being on Febiuary 24*^, 
a few days before the buds unfolded. The weather during both th se years 
was favourable to the development of peach leaf-curl [Exoascus deformans). 
The “ Prindpe di Piemonte ” variety obtained from seed by the “ R. 
Scuola di Pomologia " is more resistant then all other kinds. It is a vi¬ 
gorous, free-growing, very productive tree, bearing very large peaches of 
fine flavour that ripen in September. It remained immune among other 
infected varieties growing not only on the same piece of ground, but even 
in the same row. After it, as a reristant variety, comes Morellona (Royal 
Morillon), of which the leaves were only attacked here and there,. This 
is followed by “ Amsden, ” “Tondona Piesidente, " ** S. Aima, ** *' Alex¬ 
ander,** "Trionfo,** late ** Poppa di Venere/' late “ Cresole," and the “ Co- 
to^e *’ varieties, which all proved fairly resistant, especisdly “ Amsden, ** 
which is also one of the best acclimatised peaches. The varieties " Mamie 
Ross /’ “ May Flower, ” “ Regina dei Verzieri, ** “ Sneed, '* “ Maddalena 
Rossa, Suipasse Amsden, etc., were attacked more strongl3L The 
most susceptible were “ Hberta, Carman, " “ Victor;** ** Meraviglia 
d'ottobre, *' " Bella di Geoigia, *' etc. 
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As a rule , trees of 8 to 12 years suffered more than younger ones which 
being less developed, were better aerated and more vigorous. 

In order to strengthen the trees most exhausted by the disease, expe¬ 
riments were made in treating them with 2 quintals per hectare, or 200 
gm. per tree, of sodium nitrate. Excellent results were obtained, many 
strong shoots were put forth, which soon entirely covered the branches, and 
all the fruit ripened perfectly. 

From his experiments the author concludes that during 3^ears when the 
trees are much attacked, preventive applications of sprays with a basis of 
3 to 4 % of copper sulphate may check the development of the pasrasite, 
even on the most ddicate trees, but cannot entirely prevent its appearance 
On the other hand the more resistant varieties of peach can eas% be protect¬ 
ed from attack. 

230 - Bes&axchs Carried Out on Anabbiaticcio” in Italy. — him, a , m 
Le Stariom spemnentah a^iarte itahane, Vol EIII, Parts 4-S-6, pp. 146-166, i^itodcna, 1920. 

The name *' Arrabbiaticcio ” is given in Italy to the damage that 
is done to soil when it is worked under unsuitable, damp conditions. 
The same term is also applied to the abnormal growth of wheat cultivated 
on " arrabbiato ” soil, that is to say, one which is damp on the surface, 
and dry below. The same condition is also call d “ guastaticcio in cer¬ 
tain parts of Itly and terre-gatee in France. 

The author has tried for ten years — at the Royal Agricultural Col¬ 
lege of Perousa — to induce this disease artificially either in receptacles 
filled with soil in pots, or in the field, by mean of mixing soil that is damp on 
the surface with the underlying dry soil. He however, always obtained 
negative results, and sometimes the products of the plots where he had tried 
to cause " arrabbiaticcio " were even better than those of the check plots. 
The author has thus been forced to discard the hypothesis that the disease 
is due to working the soil at unsuitable times. 

In the many visits he paid to various parts of Umbria, the author 
was never able to determine whether the land producing “ arrabbiato ” 
wheat had been worked under bad conditions,. On the other hand, however 
he often fo nd, hat the withering of the plants was due to unfavourable 
soil condition, excessive damp, floods, parasitic insects, or fungoid disease. 
Among the last mentioned, straw blight [Ophioholus graminis Sacc. and 
0 . herpotrichus IFr] Sacc.), is considered characteristic of so-called “ar¬ 
rabbiato “ wheat; in fact, according to the author, hy “ arrabbiaticcio, “ 
and its synonyms, the old agriculturists meant nothing else than the injury 
caused by the disease now Imown by the name of straw blight. 

231 - Ovalariopsis Q€>ssypii n. sp. and O. obclavaia n. sp. Fungi found 
respeetively on Qossypiutn barbadense and Teeoma leucoxyloa. In 
the West Indies. — Waicctield, B M., in Royal Botanic Gardens^ Kew^ Bulletin of 
JMv>ceUanBous Information, No. 7, pp 235-23i>, fifijs 1 Eondon, 1020 

Since 1906, a cotton mildew, popularly termed “ West Indian Leaf 
Mildew ” was notified in the West Indies. The occasional occurrence of a 
similar disease has been recorded in Bombay. 
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The disease occurs on both native and cultivated cotton Iveaves 
attacked by the fungus turn yeHow or red in irregular areas, often, at 
first, bounded by the large leaf veins. Finally the whole leaf is affected, 
turns yellow and drops off. The under sides of diseased leaves are covered 
^ith a white shining mildew, there is also an internal my^cdium in the 
leaf tissues. 

Since 1916, the disease has been recorded in varying intensity, but 
the fungus remained unidentified. T3^ical specimens of this cotton mildew, 
found on old leaves of Sea Island Cotton [Gossyptim harhadms^ and, 
also of a somewhat similar mildew on Tecoma Imcoxylon were submitted 
to Kew in 1920 from the Barbados for identification. 

Microscopic examination at once showed that both belong technically 
to the genus Omdariopsts Pat and Har; and the author considers it advisable, 
for the present at any rate to give these forms distinctive names 0. 
Gossypit, and 0 . obclavata. 

2^2 - Qaaoderma applanatum {Polyporaceae^ Iidurious to fhe Oil Palm 
(jff/ae/s guineensis) in the Island of Sao-Thome, Gulf of Guinea.— maublanc, 
A aa<l H C , m VA^rtmomie colomalL, Year IV, No, 30, pp 187-101 -r i PUtt 

I,aval, Fan&, i<i2o. 

This disease, characterised by the rotting of the base of the trunk, has 
spread considerably in the plantations of oil palm [Elaeis guineensts) si¬ 
tuated in the lowlying parts of the North east region of the Island of Sao- 
Thom 4 . This rotting is followed by the formation of a large ca\nty occupy¬ 
ing as much as a third or half of the base o the trunk, and, especially 
if the palm has attained a considerable height {10 metres or over) causing 
its fall after a certain time, without, however altering the appearance 
of the foliage, or interfering with the production of the fruit until the 
very last. 

The examination of numerous individuals of E guineensis has shown 
that the diseased trees bear on their base, and usuaUj" to a height of i metre, 
the fructifications of Ganodenna applanatum Pers In the Island of Sao 
Thome, this fungus only attacks the oil-palm, further, it is certain that its 
presence always precedes the rotting of the trunk. It is therefore reas¬ 
onable to attribute the disease of the palm to the parasitic polyporacea, 
and the destructive action of its mycdium upon the tissues of the trunk. 

The first precautionary measures necessary to arrest the course of the 
disease, is to bum all fallen individuals of Elaeis, It is also necessary, 
in plantations, where the disease has been observed, to examine aU the 
palms with great care. The fungus fructifications, and ^ the diseased tissues 
should be removed carefully from all the trees attacked , a portion of the 
healthy part being cut awa3’ at the same time After burning the debris, 
it is advisable to disinfect the wounds, applying, for instance, a concentrat¬ 
ed solution of sulphate of iron and to cover them with a coating of tar. It 
is also advisable to stop up the cavities in the stipe with a resistant sub¬ 
stance such as cement, in order to render it more solid and to prevent its 
breaking. 
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253 - Cucurbiiaria aaucosa, m Aseomyeete Parasitic on Ulmus montana 
in the Canton of Vand, Switzerland. — Horruxon, h , m the journal forestter suisse. 
Year I,XXI, Xo. 8, pp i'^5-i57, Berne, igao 

At Montcheraud (Canton of Vaud), peculiar swellings appeared in 
1912 followed by the withering of the branches upon the upper surfaces 
of the lower branches of certain elms ( UInms montana) planted in 1902. 

This affection was observed every year at the beginning of July, and 
in that month m 1914, one of the trees lost all its leaves ; it was prun^ on 
the following August i, and finally died in 1919 

The other individuals of Uhnus montana withered in a similar manner. 

Of recent years, these trees have been visited by a large number of 
formicides {Lasius marginatus or L. ffdiginosus). In September, 1919, 
a quantity of dead aphi^ [Telraneura uVnid) were found lying at the foot 
of one of the elms; the leaves of the tree being covered with galls produced 
by this insect. 

An examination made of the infected branches by Dr. D. CruchET 
during 1919 and 1920, revealed the presence of Sphaeriacea, 

Mucosa. Fries, and of its metageaetic forms Difilodia melanea Lev., 
and Camarosporium cruciaium (Fudcel) Sacc. 

A further examination of infected individuals of V. Montanaltd 
to the discovery in the cankers, and occasionally at the base of the last 
3’ear's branches, of the scale-insect Gossyparia uhni, whereas the young 1920 
shoots were already attacked by Cue. naucosa. It is thus quite clear that 
the mischief is caused by the fungus. The scale-insects only establish 
themselves where there is abundant sap, namely where a pad of callus 
covering a wound is in course of formation. 

The only practical way to prevent the spread of the fungus would 
be to bum the diseased branches, but such a proceeding might lead to the 
disappearance of a forest tree that is already rare in the district in ques¬ 
tion. 

234 - Mypaderma pinicofa and H. strobiUcota^ Dtscomyeetes injurious 
respectively to Pinas sylvestris and P. Strobas var. nana, in Scotland. — 

Wilson, M., in Transactions ot the Royal ScoUtsh ArboncuUwral Socuty Vol. XXXIV, 
Pt. 2, pp. 222-223 Ediubui^, Nov 1920 

Specimens of Scotch fir (Pinus sylvestris) showing defoliation and 
discoloration of the needles, were collected near Dalmally in September, 
1920. At the first glance, there was no obvious sign of attack by a 
fungus, but subsequent investigation has proved that the damage is due to 
a fungus which has been provisionaly identified as Hypoderma pinicola, 
Brunch. This discomycete was discovered in Norway in 1892 and was 
later recorded in Denmark and Germany. In the Scottish specimens, 
brownish or yellowish-grey areas were noticed on the needles, and the 
abundance of these areas gives the whole shoot a gieyi^ tinge. Examination 
of the discoloured areas with a lens reveals minute dits in the epidermis 
from which exude drops of rean. On soaking in water, the ^ts, which 
are found in series in both surfaces of the leaf, open widely and reveal the 
dongated fmcdfications of the fungus. 
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Brunchorst states that the disease attacks the young neeedles 
immediatdy after thdr devdopment; after one year the discoloration 
appears, the fructifications of the fungus mature in July and the needles 
fall in the autumn or winter of the second year. lyiND, in Denmark, 
states that the disease is pa ticularly prevalent during co d and wet 
summers. 

Specimens of the fungus have been collected from other localities 
in Scotland, and it appears that the disease is widespread; considerable 
damage is being done by the extensive defoliation of the shoots. 

H, strobilicola, Rostr., a closely allied species, was found during April, 
1920, at Murthly, causing defoliation of a ^cimen tree of Pinus Strobus 
var. nana. On the Continent this species causes considerable damage 
to P. ^irohus but it had not been previously recorded in Scotland, 

INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER DOWER AMIMAES 

235 ~ Varieties of Vigna, sinensis Resistant to Heterodera radieicoia, in 
the United States. ~ Ste No 144 of this Retmtu. 

2^6 <- Sesamia nonagrioides, M^rolepidopteion Injurious to the Sugar Cane 
and Other Gramlneae. — See No 158 of tius Revtem^ 

237 - Notes on the Chleopteroju Otiorryncbas snlcaius and the Hjmenopteron 
Hopiisus iaticinctus^ Parasitic on Begonia tnberosa, in France. — 

pLAHVitv, A, in the Comptes rendus des seances de VAcadinne d^Ai^rkultwe de France, 
Vol. VII, No 2 (Meeting of Tan. I2, 1921), pp. 53-5<J Paris,‘1921 
On May 26,1919, the author noticed a tuber of Begonia tidberosa, grown 
in a pot, almost completdy eaten away internally by about 40 small white 
larvae. Round the decay^ material, he also noticed a number of brown 
cocoons. 

The soil from the pot together with the larvae and cocoons was placed 
in a glass jar, moistened with rain water, and the jar was covered with 
fine muslin. 

After pupation a number of coleoptem identified as OHorrhynchus 
mlcaifuz emeiged on June 25. 

The females of Hopiisus laticincfm emerged from the brown cocoons 
on June 30, and the males of the same species from July 3 to 7. The 
number of males was small compared with that of the females. 

23S - Galerncella nympbaeae Goleopteron Injurious to Nyntpbaea 
advena (Nnpbar advena) in New ITersey. — Weiss, ii. b. and Wissi E, in 
The Canadian Entoniolo:,ist, Vol I/H, No. 10, pp. 237-239. lyondon, Oct, 1922. 

This species occurs throughout New Jersey on the yellow pond lily 
Nymphaea advena Ait [Nuphar advena), whidi is common along the lower 
Ddaware River and adjacent ditches and tide water streams. During 
the seasons 1919 and 1920, it was particularly abundant at Monmouth 
Junction, Westville, and several other places in New Jersey, defacing 
the leaves and flowers of the last plant. 

ft34-»S8] 
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Notes on the biological formation of the insect are given, drawn for 
the most part from preceding work on the subject, the description of the egg, 
larva, pupa and adult has already been made by MacGiiaivra.y and the 
author here adds further notes. 

Preceding investigations have brought into evidence the fact that ar- 
senicals are quite effective remedies in checking this beetle. 

2 S9 - Silvestrina sHvestrii var. ceccon/ana, n* van Dipteron Parasitic on 
Olive Trees In Italy. — Kietter r I , in BulUttn da la Soetete antomolo tqm da France^ 
No 17, PP. 396-297 Pans, 1930 

Systematic description of Silvestrina sihestrii var. cecconiana. This 
dipteron has been notified in Italy by Prof. G. Cbcconi. This species 
originates in South Africa and Brazil; it has been obtained from branches 
of Morns alba attacked by Diaspis (Capetown and Paulo) and from 
fruits of 0 . verrucosa (Natal). 

240 - Grac/ 7 ar/a perseae n.sp.MiGrolepidopteron Injurious to Avocado (Persea 
^raiissima) in Florida. — Bosck, a , m rhe Camdtan Entomolo tsi, Vd IfJI, 
No 10, pp 239 >fig i.lyondou, Oct, 1930 

Morphological description of the New species Gracilaria perseae, bred 
from leaves of avocado (Persea graiissUnoi) at Miami, Florida, during 
July by G. F. Moznbtte who states that the species is seriously destruc¬ 
tive to the young growth. 

The larvae make a small mine between the veins of the young leaves 
ans subsequently fold the tip or the sides of the leaves downwards. The 
cocoon is white, narrow, oblong, and is spun in a fold on the leaf of the 
host plant. 

241 - PempAigras popuiMransversns^ Aphis Ptuasttic on the Poplar and on 
Several CSrueiferS in NewZealaild* — MnmR, D., in Tha New Zealand Jcwrral 0/ 
culture, Vd, XXI, No, 3, pp. I 34 ‘i 35 , figs 2. Wellington, Sept 20, 1920. 

In March 1920, in central Otago, leaves of the poplar were collected 
with petioles possessing characteristic galls, product by the aphis Pern- 
phigus poptM-iransversus Biley, a species frequently seen on the poplars 
in North America. 

This insect is interesting from the agticultural standpoint in that it 
does not confine its attacks soldy to poplars; but during migration it is 
parasitic on the roots of both cultivated, and wild erndfers. It does 
not usually cause any noticeable damage, but the loss involved may be¬ 
come important if the infested area is extended. 

[r 38 -r 4 i] 
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242 - Antiseorbutie Aetion of Baw Potatoes, Whether Whole or Cruised (i). — 

iiEzssoNOFi:} m the Comptes nndus de l*Acadt,fim des Sctences^ Vol CEXXII, No i, 

PP 92-94 Pans, January 3, 1921 

Seeing how important a place is occupied by the potato in the human 
dietary, the author thought it would be useful to obtain some data as^ 
to the content of antiscorbutic principles present in this tuber. To this 
end, he studied the antiscorbutic efEect of raw, unpeded potatoes upon 
guinea-pigs fed on oats and water He also compared the antiscorbutic 
efEect of a given quantity of raw, whole potatoes with that of the same 
amount crushed in a hydraulic press ; the juice and pomace being at once 
fed to a guinea-pig. He farther proposed to determine the antiscorbutic 
action of these two fractions taken separatdy. 

These experiments showed that the antiscorbutic action of the whole 
potato (used young, while the pulp is yellow, and before the devdopment 
of the green cortex) was equal to that of plants with well-marked anti¬ 
scorbutic properties, such as the cabbage and dandelion 

Used in equal quantities, crushed potatoes are much less efficacious 
than entire tubers 

The juice extracted by pressure from raw potatoes has a certain 
antiscorbutic action, but much less than the same amount of whole, 
uncrushed tubers. 

The pomace alone appears to be almost usdess. If the pomace ob- 


(i) See R, Jan., 1921, No 3 ) 
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tained by cnisbing raw potatoes be added to the jtiice extracted by the 
same operation, the antiscorbutic action of the latter is not appreciably 
increased. 

243 - l!he Theory of Probabilities Applied to Field Experiments. — !, bdemssr, Ta,, 
Uebei die Tedmifc der Pddveisacihe, in FuUvn^ Landw, Zeiimg, Year 67, Nos 5-6. 
p 102. Stuttgart 1918; reprinted in Biedertnami's ZenLralUatt, Year, 49, No 5, p. x6i, 
Z,eipzig, 3^7 1920. — II Vater, H , Ausgleidimigjsiedinung bei Bodenkulturvexsudien 
(imtteiliiQg. aus der Kgl Sadis, forstl. Yeisndisaiistalt zu Thaiandt), Berlin, Paiey, 
2918 ; r^iinted in Interiuihonale Mttieilun*sn fur Bodenkunde, Vol. rX,Nos. 5-6. p. 419. 
Berlin, 1920. — III. Schneidevind, W., MSeyer, D , Monter, F., ParzeUengidssen- 
Versuche {ArbetUn der D. L G t Part 296), pp. 1-51 > numerous Plates. Berlin, Parey, 
1919. — IV. Vagier, H., Bezidiung zwisdien Paizellengxosse und Fdiler der Binzel- 
beobachtung bei Peldvetsuchen, in the Journal fur Landmrtschaft, Vol. 67, p. 97, 1920 ; 
reprinted in Biedenmnn*s ZentralhlaUt Year 49, p. 357, S^t. 1920. — V. Rodewald, H., 
Die ^ntscherlichsdie Ansgleicfasredmung zur Aussdialtung der Ungleidieit des Bodeus 
auf den Vexsuchsfddem, in Fuhltnks Landw. Zeitun^, Year, 69, Nos. 19-20, pp. 371- 
37S. October, 1920. 

I. Technique of Rceed Experiments. — The author attributes 
great importance to the use of the calculation of the probable error in 
improving the technique of field experiments. The present technique 
is not sufficient for the examination of the capacities of numerons varieties, 
where it is necessary to determine dight differences; in fact, the average 
error in the field, in the case of fertiliseis and varieties, in spite of every 
care, is from 5 to 7 %, whereas it should not exceed 3 %. Countless 
mistakes are made even in sowing, and these errors vary according to the 
character of the seed and the manner of sowing it. 

In the case of plots, the experiments of Montgomery, Meroer, Hale, 
and I/ARSEN did not give concordant results. 

As r^ards the area of the plots, it was found that the accuracy in¬ 
creased with their size, whereas Toulaikov, Wood and Stratton were 
convinced that the error is independent of the size of the plot. But 
here the question is united to that of the division of the plots into, the dif¬ 
ferent groups composing the “ Einzelbeobachttmgen " (i). The author 
bdieves that when the experiment is repeated on more than 6 plots it 
does not contribute to any important extent to the accuracy of the Ein- 
zdbeobachtung. ” 

For each of these the error is given by the formula 



where S represents the ordinary sign of totalisation, and a the d.ementary 
errors, that is to say, the differences between the value of the plot and the 
mean value of the “ Einzelbeobachtung,” and n the number of plots 
subjected to the “ Einzdbeobachtung.” 

(i) The" mnzelbeobachtuiig'* (lit. individual observation) indudes the data respecting 
the groups of plots treated alike, or aU the values of the jAots, each of which is affected by its 
own dementaxy error. 

[Z4M4Z} 
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After making a comparison between 3 different systems of arranging 
the plots, each carried out with 12 square plots in one, two, or three re¬ 
gular lines, it was found that the most accurate results were obtained 
when the plots were arranged in 2 lines only. Repetition contributed 
more to exactness than did the size of the plots (i). 

II. Cai^cuIvAtion or 'nm Compensation in Experiments on Son. 
Cultivation, — These experiments bore chiefly on forest trees. The 
deduction relating to the minimum number of observations necessary 
for determining a mean error, which is a datum of great importance in 
estimating the accuracy and the test value, is of paramoimt importance, 
both from the forestry and the agricultural standpoint. The author 
believes that the Accuracy of the mean value is proportionate, and depends 
only omthe number of the observations, not on the size of the error of the 
mean value. 

In forestry determinations, a mean value of any real importance must 
be deduced from at least 50 to 60 individual observations. 

III. — Experiments on the Size of the Plots. — The use of 
the theory of probabilities in testing the accuracy of field experiments 
is of quite recent date. The object of the authors is to establish the crops 
(expressed in terms of a hectare) borne by plots of different sizes and ar¬ 
rangement, and to determine the importance of the application of the 
theory of probabilities in testing the results of the experiments carried 
out in the plots when these data have been converted, and expressed in 
terms of areas that are of appreciable practical size. 

The experiments were carried out on a piece of very uniform, flat 
land belonging to the Station of I/auchstadt; the area of the plots, whether 
separate or contiguous, was from 200, 100, or 9 sq, m. each, the first being 
rectangular, and the second and third square. In 1913, sugar-beets 
were grown in them, in 1914 and 1915, winter wheat was cultivated, in 
1916 and 1917, they were under barley. The results were as follows 

1) The plots separated from one another, in accordance with Pfetf- 
per's advice, by strips of uncultivated ground, 80 cm. wide, did not yidd 
satisfactory results, either because the yidd per hectare was too high (the 
smaller the plot the higher was this yidd), or because the fertiliser, partly 
owing to the heavy crop, had much less effect. 

2) The yidd of the contiguous plots of 9. roo and 200 sq. m. when 
converted and expressed in terms of a hectare, gave more uniform data, 
e^edally when liberally manured, so as to compensate for differences 
in the soil conditions. The increases in the crops obtained by manuring 
plots of different, size are not such as to guarantee sufficient agreement 
in the results. 

3) The application of a fertiliser to a plot has no particular effect 
on the contiguous plot, if it is spread in such a manner that its external 
limit falls within the last line of the plants sown on the manured plot. 

4) The differences between the largest and smallest crop for each 

(i) Day lias earned out similar esperiments. See R„ Sept, 1920, No. 831. (Ed.) 

[»«1 
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group of plots, when expressed in terms of a hectaie, vary in inverse pro¬ 
portion to the size of the plots. 

The authors subsequently estimate the results from a calculation 
of the probabilities, subtracting the amount of the probable deviation 

y i ^ 

—^- 

n {n — i) 

and conclude from this, that: 

5) The calculation of the probabilities allows it to be foreseen 
that the results of the experiments are very certain, expedally in cases 
where the fertiliser produces large mcreases in the yidd, because these 
increases usually represent a considerable multiple of the probable error. 
But in all such cases, the increases are so high and concordant, that 
there is no doubt as to their accuracy, and it is unnecessary to have recourse 
to the theory of probabilities. For this reason, the results of experiments 
should be regarded with suspicion, when a fertiliser produces but light 
increases in the 3ridd. If in such cases, however, the experiments were 
repeated on a large number of plots of different dimensions, the incerti¬ 
tude would not be removed, in spite of the calculation of probabilities. 
The same occurs where experiments are carried out for several years on 
the same plots. If every year, from the average of the various separate 
e^eiiments, any effect, however small, is obtained from the application 
of a nitrogenous fertiliser, this effect must be regarded as real, whatever 
results may be obtained from the calculation of probabilities. 

In spite of the certainty apparently conferred by this theory upon 
the results obtained from experiments on plots of the same size, the in¬ 
creased crops produced by the fertiliser on plots of various dimensions 
do not agree sufficiently from many points of view But the calculation 
of probabilities would not be able to show which data are most accurate, 
nor whether the variations in yield are due to differences in the character 
of the soil, or to other causes, 

IV. Rm^Tiox Betwisen the Size oe the Peots and the Error 
IN THE" Einzeebeoabachtung ” IN FiEijD EXPERIMENTS. — Experi¬ 
ment plots of 25 sq. m under tye and oats , of 7 5 sq. m. under potatoes, 
and of 5 sq m. under turnips, and combinations of the same plots, so as 
to obtain multiples of these areas. 

The different results of the experiments gave very irregular variations 
with the characters of fortuitous errors. 

If the size of the plots be brought up to 50 sq. m., the error, in the 
case of cereals, is considerably reduced. 

The true error, as well as the probable error which lesults from it, 
decreases with the increase in the size of the plot. 

V. Mitschereich's Compensation CaecuiiATion for the Eeim- 
INATION OF Son, DIFFERENCES IN FlEED EXPERIMENTS. — RODEWAED 
severely criticises the compensation method proposed and adopted by 

(i) See Metscherlich • Bodenkunde fur Land- und Forstmrte, Berlin, 1913, p. 304. [Ed.) 
[*«] 
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Mitscheiojch is his work entitled “ Feldbauversuche mit Kartoffeln ** 
(Field Experiments with potatoes). 

Mitschbri^ich's method is applied to Wagnbr's quadruple experi¬ 
ment of five-plot manuring, that is to say, to 20 plots that have been sub¬ 
jected to 4 similar experiments with fertilisers of 5 different formulas 
{ist., no fertiliser, 2nd., K + N, 3rd., K -f P, 4th., N -f P, 5th. complete 
fertiliser) (i). Mitschbruch starts from the point that the sum of the 
crops from the combination of the 5 differently manured plots, no matter 
where they are taken, must be constant if the soil is uniform. If there 
is any difference in the figures, this is due to the varying fertility of the 
soil and the yidds must be adjusted to the mean value of this sum, by ex¬ 
pressing them in percentage values of the mean value. The author, 
however, after comparing the data obtained by Mitchbri^ich’s method 
with those given by the ordinary method of the arithmetical mean, concludes 
that the former are erroneous, and that the usual method is more suitable 
for compensation and determining average yields, as well as for calculating 
errors. 

Finally, the author suggests his own method of calculating systematic 
errors due to variations in soil fertility, taking as his starting-point the 
following premises: — 

1) The observer shall base the calculation on the relative action 
of the fertiliser and, consequentl5% express the yield of each plot as a func¬ 
tion of the rdation between the actual yidd on any plot examined and the 
yidd of the unmanured plot, making part of the same fertilising experi¬ 
ment (ist, 2nd, 3rd, or 4th) and taken as a unit of measure. 

2) Consider the unfertilised plots as free from error. This, accor¬ 
ding to the author, is certainly not quite accurate, but the error cannot 
be estimated by the above-mentioned experimental method. In order 
to estimate sudi errors it is necessary to indude in the experiment plan 
from the beginning, at least 2 successive unfertilised plots in every fertili¬ 
sation experiment, and then to bring up the yidd of the fertilised plots 
to the average of the non fertilised ones of the same experiment. 

244 - Practical Universality of Field Heterogeneity as a Factor Influencing Plot 

Yields. — Harris, G. A, (Office of Western Inigalion Agriculture, Bureau of Plant 
Inclu^tIy, XTniled Stales Department of Agriculture), in the Journal of AificuUural Se- 
search, Vol. XlX, No. 7, pp. J 7 y- 3 i|. Tables 3, bibliogr. of zz works. Washington, 
D. C., July I, i[)zu. 

The results of studies with reference to the use of modem higher 
statistical methods in the analysis of data concerning the actual yidds 
of test plots. The particular phase of the problem dealt with is the 
lack of uniformity of the experimental fidd, and the author considers 
it worth while to ascertain to what extent results derived from methods 
now in nse, may be considered reliable. 

Heterogeneity is defined as differences in capadty for crop production 
throughout the fidd of such a magnitude as to influence in a similar way, 

(i) See: lifixscHERLiCH, Joe. cit., p. 239. (Rif.) 
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but not uecessaril3'^ to a like degree, the yield of adjacent small plots, and 
it is pointed out that this factor is measured by a coefficient which shows 
the degree of correlations between the yidLds of associated ultimate plots, 
grouped in combination plots This coefficient has been determined for 
a rdativdy large series of experimental fields widely distributed throughout 
the world, and planted with a considerable variety of crops; the results 
show that in every fidd the irregularities of the substratum were suffident 
to influence the experimental results, often to a marked extent. The 
records are in a large part drawn from the writings of those who are recog¬ 
nised authorities in agricultural experimentation, and who have given 
their assurance of the suitability of the fidds upon which the tests were 
made. Nothing could more emphasise the need of a scientific criterion 
for substratum homogendty than the fact that corrdations between 
the yidds of adjacent plots ranging from r = + 0.02 to r = + 0.83, can 
be deduced from the data of fidds which have passed trained eyes as sa¬ 
tisfactorily uniform. 

A second phase of this investigation has been to ascertain whether 
the physical or chemical requisites for plant growth are so distributed 
over experimental fidds thas they may be reasonably looked upon as the 
source of demonstrated homogeneity in yidd. The heterogendty coef¬ 
ficients for percentage of water content and for chemical composition of 
the soil were found to be of the same order as those determined for crop 
yields, and the belief has been expressed that this heterogeneity is directly 
due to these and other physical and chemical factors. The existence 
of significant heterogendty m fidds passed by experts as satisfactorily 
uniform, according to the author, illustrate the inadequacy of personal 
judgment concerning the uniformily in physical characters or in crop- 
producing capacity of fidds under consideration for experimental work. 

This demonstrates the need for greater care in agronomic technique 
and a more extensive use of the statistical method in the analysis of the 
data of plot trials, if they are to be of value in the solution of agricultural 
problems. 


CROPS AND CULTIVATION 

345 - Development of Agrieultiual Meteorology in the United States. —\v\rrbk 
Saitra, J., in y^onfhlv Woather Effotew, Vol 4S, N'o. ‘5, pp. 281-283, bibliogr. of jj46 woi^. 
Washington, lilay 1920. 

For a considerable number of years now, the problem of Agricultural 
Meteorology has attracted the attention of American agronomists; in 
1806 the Hon. Simeon De Witt of Albany read a memoir on “ Climate 
and its Relation to Agriculture ” before the American Agricultural Society 
in New York City. In April, 1817, Josiah Meigs, Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, issued a drcular soliciting meteorological records, 
and in 1819 Surgeon-General of the army established a system of 
meteorological observations at the Army pests. This led the Military 
Academies to interest themsdves in the question, thus, in 1825, the regents 
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of the University of the State of New York directed that meteorological 
observations be made at each of the Academies tinder their supervision, 
and, in 1837, the Franklin Institute and the State of Pennsylvania followed 
the same lines. 

The present U. S. Weather Bureau was inaugurated by an act of 
Congress on February 9, 1870, authorising the Secretary of War to orga¬ 
nise a meteorological service throughout the United States. 

The Iowa Weather Service, was established in 1875; the Nebraska 
Service in 1878, the Missouri Service in 1877, and the Ohio Service in 1882. 

By 1891 a special weather and crop service was in operation in nearly 
every State; the publication of Weather and Crop Bulletins was already 
started in 1887. 

On July I, 1891, all the meteorological work of the Signal Service 
was transferred to the Department of Agriculture and the present United 
States Weather Bureau was put into operation. Since this transfer, the 
work of the Weather Bureau in its relation to Agriculture has developed 
steadily, and special services have been established for the direct benefit 
of areas devoted to maize and wheat, cotton, sugar and rice, cattle, tobacco 
and fruit. 

Special forecast and warning services have been inaugurated for to¬ 
bacco, fruit and truck growers ; alfalfa and rice harvesting; fruit spraying, 
alfalfa seed harvest and sheep shearing etc. 

The present Division of Agricultural Meteorology was established 
as a new division in the Weather Bureau on February 23, 1916. The 
National Weather and Crop Bulletin has been devdoped to show the eiBfect 
weekly upon growing crops, and studies are being made to find the most 
critical period of growth of the various crops and the weather most affecting 
them. Detailed temperature and moisture surveys are being carried on 
in dtrus and deciduous orchards to determine the distribution of damaging 
weather factors, the effect of orchard heating on the temperature, and the 
part that radiation plays in temperature variations and fruit protection. 

Valuable studies in the forecasting of minimum temperatures have 
been published and equations evaluated from the knowledge of the mois¬ 
ture in the atmosphere in the afternoon and its relation to the temperature 
variations during the following night (i). 

- Apparatus for Protection from Frost in the United States.— Kimball, h. h., and 

Young, F D , in Monthly Weather Review, Vol. 48. No, 8, pp 461-462. Wasihington, 

Aug. 1920. 

There are 3 quite different types of oil burning heaters in general 
use on the Pacific Coast. 

1) High stack heater, with an abundant draught, resulting in 
almost complete combustion of the oil, and the formation of only li^t 
smoke; 

2) I/ard-pail heater, with insufficient draft for complete combustion 
and a dense smoke. 

(i) See R Oct 1920, No. 950. {Rd,) 
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3) Short-stack heater, intermediate. 

Which of these 3 types is to be preferred ? The experiments conducted 
at the Stations of Pomona, Cal. and at Medford, Or^. are very interesting 
in this respect. The results obtained may be summarised as follows: — 

1) The presence of a dense smoke doud diminished nocturnal 
radiation on a average about o.oii calories per minute per sq. cm. of sur¬ 
face, with maximum effects of nearly 0.030 caloiies. 

2) At a distance of 10 ft., the intensity of radiation from a lard 
pail heater is about 0.080 calories per minute per sq. cm.; from a short 
stack, about 0.100 calories ; from a high stack, 0.300 calories. 

3) Since the intensity of radiation varies inversely as the square 
of the ^stance from the source of heat, at a distance of 15 ft. from the 
heaters it will be less than half at 20 ft. i. e, about ^'4 that given above. 

4) The heating by radiation is in addition to the heating by con¬ 
duction and convection of hot air and gases from the burning oil in its 
immediate vicinity. 

It may therefore be concluded that the retardation of nocturnal 
radiation bythe smoke cloud plays an insignificant part in frost protection. 
The important point is the heat which emanates directly from the radia¬ 
tors ; high stack heaters may therefore be recommended. These possess 
the advantage of avoiding the production of dense smoke clouds which 
might prove decidedly disagreable is a populated area. 

247 - Evidence of ClimaiieEffects inIheAimnalRiDgs.of Trees (i). —Douglass, a b. 

(Univ'exsity of Anzona, Tucson), in Ecoh v, Vol I, No i, pp 24-32»fiSS 10, BtocMyn, 

N. Y Jan 1920 

The author presents an entirely new conception towards the rdation 
between climate and tree growth in that it recognises that factors other 
than seasonal rainfall influence the size of the trees’ annual rings. 

The information given is in connection witii the process of dating and 
measuring about 85 000 annual rings which had grown in some 275 dif¬ 
ferent trees in the States of Oregon, California, Arizona, Colorado and Ver¬ 
mont, as well as in England, Norway, Sweden, Germany and Bohemia. 
The dimatic evidence is of 3 kindsi) The direct correlation between 
the annual rings of ydlow pine {Pinus ponderosa) and the rainfall at Pres¬ 
cott, Arizona; — 2) The marked resemblance found in certain individual 
rings over a wide extent of the country in which climate is the only common 
factor;— 3) An extension of the last mentioned evidence but instead 
of merely taking into account similarities in individual rings, similarity 
in ling variation over large areas are also considered, by a form of harmonic 
analysis. The author therefore, constructed an instrument called a pe- 
riodograph capable of analysing plotted curves into their component 
cycles, if such exist. 

The results obtained with sequoias and ydlow pines encourage bdief 
in the reality of this kind of analysis and at the same time to regard dimate 
as a very important if not controllii^, factor 

(1) See R. Oct-Dec. 1919,270 iu8i. (Fd.) 
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The author concludes from analyses aliead.y made that: i) Trees 
probably integrate, and may be made to reveal climatic combinations 
advantageous to certain types of vegetation; 2) The study- of this subject 
promises to enable the outlining of so-called agro-meteorological districts, 
that is, areas over which exist similar advantageous combinations of wea¬ 
ther elements ; 3) The application of the criterion of mean sensitivity 
promises to make possible the proper selection of sequoia records, which 
in turn will give mudb dimatic information about the last 3200 years. 

248 - Effect of Heat and Droi^t on Eucalyptus Plants. — Sec xo. 303 of this 

249 - Humidity and Pore Space, Factors Determining the AdaptMity of the Soil 

to Tillage. — zander, H (Landwirl&chafUichcs Institut cler Univetsitat Konigsberg, 
i. Pr. Abieiltmg fur Pflaozcnbau), in the IfUcrnahonale Mtitctlun^en fur Bodenkunde, 
Vol. X, Parts 3-4, pp 70-117, 6, Graphs 3, Tables Berlin, 1920. 

The greater or less facility with which soil can be worked has been 
investigated by Messrs Meykr, Schth,lbr, Haberlandt, Puchxer, 
VON PiEDTiCKi, ScHMERBECK, VoLCKER, and Sprengel, but no practical 
results were obtained because, according to Mitscheruch, this pro¬ 
blem, which is of the greatest importance for agriculture, has so far never 
been studied in a systematic manner, i, e, the question of tillage has not 
been considered as a function of the volume of the pore space in the soil, 
of the water content, and of the physical condition of the soHd soil particles. 
Mitcherlich bdieves that the dynamometer is at present the sole 
means of determining whether a soil is in a condition to be worked. 

The author has tried to determine in the laboratory the laws gover¬ 
ning this condition, because only in the laboratory can sources of error 
be eliminated, and the variable factors isolated. 

The apparatus used was MitscherliCh’s automatic digger (i) as 
modified by the author by means of the addition of a dosing apparatus 
at the top with a moveable support regulated by screws, and fuSrnidied 
with a system of wheds round which a rope is wound. The rope is 
attached on one side to a handle and on the other to the chassis to 
which the lever percussion-hammer is fixed that hits the handle of the 
spade in order to drive it into the soil; the height from which the hammer 
falls, and the number of its blows supply the mechanical force required 
to make the blade penetrate into the ground, and furnishes an indication 
of the suitability of the soil for tillage. The apparatus is provided with 
accessory parts for keeping the hammer vertical and eliminating errors 
such as friction. 

The experiments were carried out by pladng the automatic digger 
on wooden boxes or iron cylinders containing the different soils to be stu¬ 
died, which could easily be weighed and tested; sand, day, garden- 
mould, and peat from a " high-moor ” (Hochmoor) were used. The soil 
was first freed from stones, and then pressed down in the boxes or cylin- 


(i) Cf. B. A. Mitscherdich, Bodenkunde fur Landr and Fontmrte. Parey, iBerlin, 1913, 
p. 85. {Ed,) 
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ders, moistened, and levelled. The hygroscopicity, moisture, specific 
and absolute weight, and the volume of the soil were determined each 
time. By keeping the total pore space constant, and varying the humi¬ 
dity of the soil, the author determined experimentally for eadb soil some 
pairs of values relating to the humidity of the soil, and the corresponding 
mechanical work necessary to drive the spade into it. A being the me¬ 
chanical work expressed in erg, and x the degree of humidity in volume, 
the author, after deducting the hygroscopic water and observing the course 
of the curve obtained was able to establish the exponent:— 

. a 

where a and h are constants, log e 0.4343, and e is the external surface 
of friction, as long as the humidity of the soil remains below the hygroscopic 
water, after which, the hygroscopicity being exceeded, the exponent be¬ 
comes equal to + i. For a soil with a given pore space, it suffices to de¬ 
termine experimentally a pair of values for two degrees of humidity and 
the corresponding mechanical work, in order to obtain the constants of 
the exponent of the water curve (“ Wasserkurve ”). 

The adaptability of the soil to tillage is more afiected by the pore 
space than by moisture. The author, after having also made experiments 
in this connection with the same apparatus, keeping the humidity constant, 
and varying x the contraction of the volume of the pores, found that the 
work of penetration y, and consequently the volumetric curve “ Hohlraum- 
volumenkurve *’} may be expressed by the logarithmic function 

a , 

V - ^ + r 

With the hdp of these two functions, and having already determined 
by experiment, as has been said, some pairs of values for the water-curve 
and the volumetric curve, it is possible to calculate tables for each soil. 
In these tables, the upper horizontal line gives the amount of humidity, 
the vertical left-hand column indicates, in the same manner, the contrac¬ 
tion of the volume of the pores: the mechanical labour corresponding to 
a given humidity, and to a given size of the volume of the pores will there¬ 
fore be found, as in the multiplication table, at the vertical and horizon¬ 
tal intersection of the relative lines 

On the other hand, once the humidity and the mechanical work are 
known, these tables can show the volume of the empty spaces, which, 
according to the author, is a surer and easier method of determining the 
volume of the pores; he compares it with the earlier methods adopted by 
Trxjka and Kopecky, the results of which are very similar (i). 

In order still further to demonstrate the accuracy of his method, the 
author quotes the results obtained by Marqiuf, and finishes by saying 
that the conclusion resulting from his experiments will be of great impor- 


(i) See jR., 1Q12, No. 1067. {Ed^ 
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tance for practical agriculture, since the least work is needed for tilling 
the soil when the water present in the ground is not more or less than the 
hygroscopic water, irrespective of the volume of the pores, and of other 
physical conditions. 

250 - The Moisture Equivalent in Relation to the Mechanical Analysis of SoiL— 

MtDDLETON, H. E (Soil Physical Investigations, Bureau of Soils, United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture), in. Soil Sctcnce, Vol. IX, No 2, pp. i *^0-167, Tables 3, Biblit^. 
of 4 works, Baltimore MD., February 1920. 

The objects of the present investigation were to determine whethei 
or not the moisture equivalent (i) could be used as a basis to assist in the 
classifications of soils, and what relation, if any, existed between the mois¬ 
ture equivalent and the mechanical analysis. 

The apparatus employed consisted of a metal cylinder attached to 
the shaft of a vertically mounted dectric motor, and holding 16 soil boxes 
provided with wire gauze bottoms perruitring the escape of the excess 
moisture. A total of 172 duplicate determinations were made on samples 
from various districts. 

From the results obtained, it was evident that the moisture equivalent 
may not be used as a basis for the classification of soils, but may be of val¬ 
uable assistance in the interpretation of mechanical analysis. There is 
a direct rdationship between the moisture equivalent and the percentages 
of sand, silt and day in the soil as determined by mediamcal anal3?sis. 
This relation may be expressed as : 

0.063 band -jr 0.391 silt + 0.426 day » moisture equivalent. 

The presence of considerable amounts of organic matter in the soil 
tends to increase the moisture equivalent and to disturb the relation 
between the mechanical analysis and the said equivalent. 

251 - Effect of Oxidation of Sulphur in Soils (z) on the Solubilily of Roek Phosphate 
and on Nitrification. — Sbbdd, O. M (Chemist, Kentucky Agricultnixd Experiment 
Station) in The Journal of Ai^ncuUural Research. Vol. XVIII, No. 6, pp. 329-345, Tables 14. 
Bibliogr. of 14 works. Wariiington, D, C., Dec. 15, 1919. 

A continuation of previous work on the sulphur content of Kentudiy 
soils, and the effect of this element and its compounds on plant growth, 
when it was found that comparativdy large amounts of added sulphur 
are easily oxidised to sulphate in the soil (3). The results also indicated 
that the sulphuric acid formed would act on rock phosphate when present 
and convert it into a water soluble form. 

The following materials were used in the experiments now undertaken:— 
Rock phosphate (Tennessee brown rock) containing 14.2% phosphor¬ 
us and guaranteed 95 % to pass a 100 mesh sieve; sulphur (ground 
brimstone or crude sulphur); soil, (fertile bluegrass soil with a high phos- 

(1) See R,, June 1912, No. 903; R., June 1920, No, 619. Also Hosier and Gustafson, 
Soil Ph/yeios mA Management, J. B. Lipwncotx Co., Philadelidiia, iW, p. 202; and 
E. Ramajnn. Bodenhunie, Berlin, Springer, 1911, p. 33 ^- (^^0 
(3) See R., Hardi, 1918, No. 264. (Ed.) 

(3) See R., Sept., 1918, No. 961 and R., Jan., 19191N0. 24. (Ed,) 
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phorotis content) ; manure (partly rotted horse manure, fairly free from 
straw). The starter was simply a mixture of soil, rock phosphate and 
sulphur, in which the sulphof5dng organisn s were numerous and aedve. 
The determinations made included acidity, water-soluble phosphorus, 
ammonium-citrate soluble phosphorus, total phosphorous, sulphates, ni¬ 
trites, nitrates, total nitrogen and moisture. 

.\fter 34 months time, about 17 and 84 % of the total phosphorous 
had been converted into a water-soluble and ammonium-citrate soluble 
form, respectively 

Sulphurisation did not proceed as rapidly as when the inoculation 
was made with the sulphofjing organism, when the time was reduced 
nearl}" one-third. 

Composts prepaied under the same conditions but omitting the sul¬ 
phur also showed favourable results in rendering the soil phosphate or 
that added in rock sulphate soluble, but not to the same extent as when 
sulphur was present. 

Nitrification was found to proceed to a certain extent, regardless of 
the add formed by the sulphur oxidation. The amounts of nitrogen found 
to be nitrified amounted to approxhnatdy 20 % of the total originally 
present. 

Experiments were conducted to determine the sulphofying powers 
of different types of soils which were later used in compost experiments. 
When 25 and 50 mgm. of sulphur were added to 100 gm. of soil, about 
the same percentage of the total was oxidised in a given time. In all 
experiments the barium sulphate was treated with hydrofiuoric add 
and repredpitated from sulphuric add to ptuify the precipitate 

Inoculation of mixtures of rock phosphate and sulphur was not suf- 
fident to promote rapid sulphurisation Soil or soil water were additional 
necessities. The Fayette County sample showed the highest capadty 
to render phosphate soluble when mixed with rock phosphate and sulphur. 
That the production of soluble phosphate was caused by the presence 
of sulphuric add generated by the oxidation of the sulphur was demons¬ 
trated by the parallel rise in acidity* and sulphate. 

The author considers that the best conditions to promote the reac¬ 
tion are initial inoculation, high tempeiatrue, thorough aeration, and a 
fair moisture content. 

Other contributory factors are the proportions of the different in¬ 
gredients and probably their mass. Taking into accotmt the cost of ma¬ 
terials, the compost consisting of soil, manure, rock phosphate and sulphur 
appears to be the best, and the presence of some manure and more soil 
would be advantageous to provide a means of increased bacterial actipn 
as well as assisting in the maintenance of the moisture content. 

The acid phosphate made by this procedure had just as good a physical 
condition as the commercial product in spite of the possible objections 
to time and labour involved. However, as better methods of inoculation 
are developed, the process maj" be simplified and it may become of imme¬ 
diate practical benefit. 
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252 Ammoilifleatioii of in SoiL— i. bright, j. \r., what soil orj^amsiiis take 

part in the Ammonification of Manure. — II. Conn, H. J., Taxonomic Study of two 
Important Soil Ammonifiers, in the New York At'riculfural Experiment Station, Techni¬ 
cal Butteftn, No. 67, pp. 3-45, Tables 13, Bibliogr.’^f 43 workb. Geneva, N. Y., 
April 1CJ19. 

Former investigators suggest that the spore forming organisms are 
responsible for soil ammonification (i), but on the basis of the data obtain¬ 
ed from the author's experiments, there seems to be good evidence that 
the rapidly liquefying non-spore formers Pseudomonas fl^wrescens (Fltigge) 
Migrila and Ps. caudatus, (Wright) Conn (2) are of primary importance 
in ammonification in manured soils. The soil used throughout the series 
of experiments was Dunkirk silty day loam. 

Nearly all the plate counts were checked by direct microscopic exa¬ 
mination of soil according to the Conn method (3). In the first place it 
is dearly demonstrated that the non spore organisms predominate in freshly 
manured soil to the rate of 99 % of entire flora; this supports the theory 
upheld by Conn (3). 

Secondly, the growth of Ps. fluorescens and Ps. caudatus compared 
with the growth of the spore forming Bacillus cereus, in sterilised manure 
soils, gave results indicating that the non spore forming organisms rapidl3- 
gain ascendancy over B. cereus. The vegetative cdls of the latter soon 
sporulate and remain in resting condition. 

All three of these organisms are vigorous ammonifiers when tested 
in pure culture. 

Tables show the rdative numbers of organisms, present in the soil, 
before and after adding manure and the results of inoculating with the 3' 
organisms separatdy and in a mixture 

Section II gives a detailed description of the characteristics of the non¬ 
spore forming Bacteria and discusses the probable rdationships of these 
organisms to others. Ps. caudatus is now bdieved to be identical with 
BacilUts caudatus, Wright 1895, referred to by Conn as the " orange liquefy¬ 
ing type " (2). 

253 - Effect of Liming on Acidity in Plant Juices. — See nos. 360 an<i sCi of ims Review. 

254 - The Duty of Water in Cache Valley, UtrfL—H arris F. S.,iii Utah Agricultural College 
Experitnefkt Station Bulletin No. i 73 > Pp. 2-1O figs. 9, Tables 5. Logan, Utah, March 1930. 

A report of eaperiments on the rdation of the amount of irrigation 
water applied to the yield of crops, including sugar-beets, potatoes, ^alfa, 
maize, wheat and oats raised on a deep medium soil. The results indude 
a total of 991 tests extending over a period of 17 years. The figures re¬ 
fer to water that actually soaked into the land. In ordinary practice it 
would be necessary to make allowances for ditch and run-:ff losses The 
results can be said to hold good only for soils of the same general type as 
those on which the experiments were conducted, althougji they should 
be useful in estimating the water requirements on other types of soils. 


(i) See R. 1918, No. 1334. — (3) See New York Agricultural Experiment Station, Tech¬ 
nical BuUetin, No. 67. — (3) See R. 1918, No. 359. 
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For sugar beets from 15 to 30 inches of water gave the best results. 
The yidd of potatoes was augmented with increased irrigation up to 32 % 
inches, but dropped off rapidly when appKcations above 60 inches were 
made. Alfalfa was able To use more water advantageoudy than any of 
the other crops. The highest yield was secured with 50 acre inches, al¬ 
though nearly as high with 25 inches. Alfalfa was found to be much less 
sensitive to over-irrigation than potatoes and sugar beets. From 15 to 22 
acre inches of water gave the best results ydth maize. With wheat, 15 
inches of water gave almost as high a yield as any treatment and yet the 
yidd kept up fairly wdl with the very high irrigations Where no irrigation 
water was applied, the yidds were fairly satisfactory. Oats appeared more 
sensitive to moisture than wheat. The 3ridds did not differ noticeably for 
quantities of water between 15 and 45 inches. 

The proper diversification of crops made the most efiBdent use of 
irrigation water possible. 

The proper amount to use must be based on a great variety of physi¬ 
cal and economic factors that vary with each set of conditions. 

255 - Eleetroculture. —I. 3 ^tAcCRECYE.. D.,Tlie Theory-of Eiectio Culture. Scienitfic Amer- 
ican, Vol. CXX, No. 20, p. 530* Yoik, igiQ. — II Electrocultuie at Chester. The 
Electrical Times t Vol. EV, p. 205.1/Ondon, 1919. — HI. Blacsboun, A. B., Electrochemical 
Treatment of Seed Gram (Paper read before the British Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science, and Discussion), The EleJncal Review^ Vdl. X/XXXV, pp. 377-379- W. (i) 

I. — When direct current is driven through an dectrolyte the n^ative 
ions move to the positive dectrode and the positivdy charged ions more to 
•the negative dectrode. When alternating current is used this is not the 
case; the ions move rapidly first in one direction towards one electrode, 
±hen in the opposite direction towards the other. They are as it were in a 
state of intense vibration of an oscillating nature, caused by and in unison 
with the waves of the alternating current. What then happens if we dis¬ 
charge high frequency dectridty through an acre of soil to metallically 
coated seed, from dectrodes (paraUd to each other), embedded in the earth ? 

The earth is in this case the dectrol3rte, in which, by the action of 
water, there have been gaseous ions set free. When the dectridty is 
applied, these ions set up an active bombardment on the seeds and tiny 
roots of the plantlet «and since the seeds and roots are porous it must be 
evident from a mechanical standpoint that some absorption, by the plant, 
of the gaseous ions takes place. After being absorbed by the plant roots 
these ions are still subject to the influence of the high frequency dectridty 
which during application, will set up vibrations within the cells of the 
plant. Such an action will medianic^y enlarge the cdls in the tissues of 
the plant and allow it to grow more fredy. 

The discharge of high frequency dectridty through soil is also equival¬ 
ent to aeration since it causes air to be drawn into the soil with it. This 
is in a great mature the piindpal benefit derived from cultivation and is, 
therefore, an important factor in agriculture because of its stimulation of 

(i) See X., 1919* Nos. 686 and 720. iEd.) 
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bacterial action. Moreover the discharge of high frequency electricity 
through the air combines with the moisture in the soil to produce nitric 
acid, which contains nitrogen in a form readily available as plant food 
On the other han<f^ the electronic collisions of the ions with al¬ 
kalies in the earth produce nitrites. The earth in a sense becomes a sto¬ 
rage of nitrogen that must be changed by the soil bacteria before it becomes 
available as plant food. This makes work for the soil-building bacteria. 
In 1909, Prof. G. E. Stone of the Massachusetts State Agricultural College^ 
proved in a series of tests that by discharging each day a few sparks of 
static electricity through soil containing bacteria these organisins in 17 
da3rs increased 600 per cent. There is another influence of electricity on 
the bacteria which might be termed, bacterial stimulation. Bacteria are 
sluggish micro-organisms and the galvanic action of the current on their 
bodies increases their activity. 

With the above proven facts in mind, it is not at all surprising that 
increases in production have been reported where electricity has been pro¬ 
perly applied to promote the growth of vegetation. 

II — A short note is given of the results obtained from dectroculture 
with electric discharge at Chester. The outstanding fact is that the four 
varieties of potato that were tried gave decreases. On the other hand, peas, 
broad beans, French beans, and beetroot gave increased yidds of 37,6,8 
and 88 per cent, respectivdly, compared with the control. It is suggested 
that the bad results were due to the abnormal rainfall when the growth 
was nearing maturity- 

ill — Experiments on the dectrochemical treatment of seeds are re¬ 
ferred to (i) in which the seeds, 10 or 20 sacks, were placed in tanks provided 
with iron dectrodes at both ends; the dectrolyte was a solution of sodium 
nitrate or some other fertiliser. Particularly with cereals (wheat, barley", 
oats) the yidds of both grain and straw are increased. Some 500 farmers 
have taken up the treatment of the seeds, which is followed by a very 
careful drying in a kiln and applied a month or two before sowing. 

In the discussion A. E. Baines suggested that a dry seed buried in the 
soil would become charged in the earth-atmosphere fidd aftei>the manner 
of a Eeyden jar, when dectrodes were applied above and bdow the seed 
the current would favour growth of the roots or of the stem according 
to its direction. Brenchley said that the Rothamsted experiments gave 
doubtful results; Ross Thompson drew attention to the importance of the 
nature of the soil; G. H. Garrad thought that the beneficial effect was not 
lasting; whilst Eunn and Anderson recommended the treatment- 

256 - The Lime Paetor in Permanent Soil Improvement. — i. Rotations without Le¬ 
gumes.— ii. Rotations with Legumes. — Eepman, J.G. and Blair, A W., in Sotl 
Science, V6I IX, No. 2, pp. 83-114, tables 17, bibli<^ of 8 woriss. Baltimore M. D , 
Eeb. 1920. 

A report of work covering a period of 10 years induding the study of 
the sources of nitrogen, the proper amount to apply, the influence of ni¬ 
trogen on the yidd and composition of the crop, denitrification and other 

(i) See R. January, 1921, No. 2z. {EdJ) 
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nitrogen losses. On account of the important bearing which the reaction 
of the soil has on the nitrogen problem, the plan was made to indude the 
use of lime in the carbonate form. 

I — The soil on which the experiments were conducted contained ori- 
gindly 0.11% nitrogen and 1.22^0 of total carbon, and no lime had been 
applied within recent years. The lime treatment consisted of findy ground 
limestone or oyster shells at the rate of i ton per acre just before planting 
the maize in 1908, and 2 tons per acre again preceding the maize in 1913, 
the liming thus taking place at intervals of 5 years. A careful record was 
kept of the amount of nitrogen applied in the form of manure and fertiliser, 
and likewise of the amount removed b5’' the crops. The 5 y^ear rotation 
practised was maize, oats, wheat and 2 years of timothy No legume crops 
were introduced. Twenty plots with different nitrogen treatment were 
thus limed, and 20 similar plots with parallel nitrogen treatment were 
left without lime. The total yidd of dry matter and of nitrogen for the 
10 year period were essentially the same for the 2 sections. 

Analysis of the soil made soon after the work was started and again at 
the end of each 5 year period, showed that there was a loss of nitrogen 
from both the limed and unlimed sections. However, the loss from the 
limed section was distinctly more marked. 

Results appear to indicate that the practice of using lime on light to 
medium heavy soils, when leguminous crops are not grown in the rotation, 
may be questionable. Under such conditions it is quite possible, according 
to the authors, that a dightly acid reaction may be desirable to prevent the 
too rapid oxidation of organic matter. On acid peat soils, and poorly 
drained heavy day soils, where there is a large amount of oxidisable orga¬ 
nic matter, or where oxidation proceeds very dowly, lime may however be 
used in connection with the growing of non-legume crops to excellent ad¬ 
vantage. 

II. — An attempt is made to show the influence of lime in 4 different 
rotation systems, all of which indude some legume crops, either as one oJ 
the main crops, or as a green manure between the main crops. Two 5 yeai 
periods for each rotation were completed. Add phosphate 300-400 lb., 
and muriate of potash 100 lb. per acre were applied and light applications of 
commerdal nitrogenous fertilisers were also made. No farmyard manure 
was used. 

Duimg the 10 y^ears the Hmed plots, with only slight exceptions yidded 
distinctly larger crops and more nitrogen than the unlimed plots. In 
most cases, the yidds were larger with the 2000 and 4000 lb. applications, 
than with the 1000 lb. application. There appeared to be a slight difference 
in favour of the magnesium lime-stone, in preference to the calcium lime¬ 
stone. 

The use of lime thus resulted in a gain in both quantity and quality 
of the crops produced. Analysis of the soil showed that in a number 
of cases, there was a higher nitrogen content for limed than for unlimed 
plots; in other cases, the two were about on a level as to nitrogen content 
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and in a few cases, there was apparently a devdopment of nitrogen in the 
limed plots. 

Compared with the results of the former essperiments the authors 
suggest that in using lime, emphasis should be laid on its power to make con¬ 
ditions favourable for the organisms associated with leguminous crops ra¬ 
ther than on its power simply to neutralise soil acids. Its value is more 
indirect than direct. 

257 - Effect of Manure Sulphur Composts upon the Availability of the Potassium 
of Greensand (i'.— McAlt., a. G. and Smrn, a. M.,in Journal of A^icuUural Research^ 
Vol. XIX, No. 6 , pp. 239-256, Tables 9, bibliogr. of 13 \vorks. Washington D. C., 
June 15, 1920. 

Report of the results obtained bythe Department of Soil Investiga- 
gations, Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station in connection with 
experiments on the effect of composting greensand, with sulphur, manure 
and other materials with a view to making available the potassium 
contained in the greensand. The samples were taken at intervals, and 
extracted with distilled water, analysing the water extracts for acidity, 
sulphate and potassium content. 

Two series of composts were investigated, one containing 5.88 % of 
potassium and the other 1.42 %, in studjdng the effect of sulphofication 
upon the solubility of the potassium. 

The outstanding results may’be summarised as follows : 

The composts consisting of greensand, farmj^ard manure and soil 
in different proportions showed that an appreciable amount of the potas¬ 
sium of the greensand was made water soluble through sulphofication 
The composts containing the largest proportion of manure, developed the 
highest degree of acidity, oxidised the greatest amount of sulphur, and 
produced the largest quantity of water-soluble potassium. The quantities 
were smaller in the case of composts in which soil was substituted for a part 
of the manure. When all the manure was replaced by soil, the rate of sul- 
phoficatirn was so slow that at the end of 23 weel^, only a very small 
amount of acidity had devdoped and very little potassium had been made 
soluble. 

The addition of small amounts of ferrous and aluminium sulphates fail¬ 
ed to stimulate sulphofication. The addition of 10 gm. of calcium carbo¬ 
nate to the sulphur manure soil compost, had a marked stimulating effect 
during the early part of the period, but failed to increase the acidity, sol¬ 
uble sulphates, or potassium above the maximum reached by the corre¬ 
sponding compost in which no calcium carbonate was used (2). 

With the increase in acidity and the accumulation of sulphur trioxide 
there was a corresponding increase in the amount of potassium in the water 


(i) See it. Jan. 1919, No. 24* and R, June 191Q, Nos 693 and 69 ^ 
(2^ See R. Jan. 1920, No. 18 (Ed,) 
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extract. The larger amounts of acidity and soluble sulphate appeared to 
break down the greertsand more rapidly than small quantities. The lar¬ 
ger percentage of the total potassium present was liberated in the compost 
containing the low-potassium greensand. 

In the composts containing manure, the total amounts of potassium 
recovered in the water extracts varied from 9.1 % to a maximum of 41.3 % 
of the total initial amount present. ♦ 

Results indicate that the composting of greensand, or of soil rich in 
potassium, with sulphur and manure, may prove to be a practical and eflEi- 
dent method for obtaining available potassium from comparativdy insol¬ 
uble materials. 


25b - A Survey of the Fertiliser Industiy. — OomENWEisBR, n. a. (Statistician, Pie- 
pared tinder the Direction of Medt W. W., Assistant to the Secretary in Charge of 
Fertiliser Control), in United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin'i^oy, 798, pp. 1-29, 
fig. I, map I, tables XII, bibliogr. of Govt. Publications. Washington, D. C., Oct. 20,1919. 

The U. S. Fertiliser Control, created under authority of the food con¬ 
trol act as a war emergency measure in the Department of Agriculture, 
soon after its establishment, undertook a survey of the Fertilizer industry 
in order to determine the material used, the products, and the stocks of 
ingredients and of mixed goods on hand. In view of a serious shortage of 
several of the materials that enter into the manufacture of fertilisers, it 
was deemed important to ascertain what the requirements of the industry 
were, in order to stimulate production of the scarce ingredients, and, if 
it became necessary, to apportion the available supply of scarce materials 
on an equitable basis. A series of questionnaires was sent out by the office 
of Fertilizer Control. The information collected is for the calendar years 
1917 and 1918. No comparison with pre-war years can be made, for lack 
of data, but a future survey of the industry in 5’ears after war activities 
have ceased will afford interesting comparison 

Table I shows the amount of materials of different kinds used in the 
manufacture of mixed fertilisers during the year 1917 and 1918. 

The figures for 1918 are not altogether comparable with those for 19T7, 
as 55 companies included in the tabulation for 1917 and for the first six 
months of 1918 failed to make reports for the last six months of 1918. In 
the case of acid phosphate an estimate has been made to cover the compa¬ 
nies for which reports were not received for July to December, 1918. 

Table II shows the quantity of materials used in the manufacture of 
add phosphate during 1917 and the first 6 months of 1918. 

The production of phosphate rock is conducted by a number of 
fertiliser companies and by other producers, mostly in Florida. Many of the 
great fertiliser companies are interested in the phosphate fields and are 
producing their own rock. 

Table III shows the sources of nitroger (ammoniac) used in mixed 
fertilisers. The prindpal source of nitrogen is sodium nitrate, the second 
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Table I. (2000 lb. to* s). 


Koad of material 1 

1 1917 

1 2918 

Agricultural lime . 

32 602 

40252 

Agricultural salt , 

2474 

1 2650 

Add phosphate. 

3 746 693 

1 • 3 554 000 

Potassium sulphate. 

13 420 

1 16 808 

Potassituu muriate. 

12 124 

, 19189 

Potassium nitrate.. 

, 14 478 

17 286 

Potassium carbonate. 

1 7656 

1 5706 

Kainite. 

a 175 

368 

Manure salts... 

1 684 

194 

Nebia^a pota<«h.| 

7 201 

18815 

Cement dust.. . 

6489 

6301 

Pumace dust. 

8499 

‘ 12105 

P.oasied alunite. 

> 667 

1 1999 

Kelp (dried)... 

1 3064 

1 4777 

Kelp (ash).1 

2 929 

3722 

Kelp (char).. 1 

1 16 

348 

Tobacco waste... 

37218 

30 816 

'Wood ash and other plant ash. 

1 6593 

7458 

Manure ash. 

2197 

2768 

Feldspar. 

601 

134 

Sugar factory waste. . 

5071 

5250 

Other potash materials 

33 863 

34898 

Sodium nitrate. . . . 

285 983 

234 794 

Ammonium sulphate 

125 283 

103 ^56 

Cyahauiid. 

37 230 

6099 

\ Nitrate of lime. 

33 

595 

/ Ammonium phosphate . 

20 237 

7096 

' Animal tankage (high grade). 

185491 

134 446 

Animal tankage (low grade). 

108 775 

82 209 

Garbage tankage.i 

123 835 

96 142 

Tankage (n. o. s.).| 

5 994 

4770 

Dried blood..1 

37189 

25799 

Cottonseed meal.* 

306399 

273 876 

Fish scrap (dried).> 

28 769 

28 813 

Fish scrap (addulatcd).| 

17234 

24 215 

Castor bean pomace. 

19 948 

36481 

= . 

9254 

7179 

g ^ Hoof meal... 

6340 

5681 

Homs... 

200 

74 

Hide scrap... 

2X8 

921 

lather scrap or meal. 

Leather (addulated).| 

18078 

75 

13 892 

Wool waste.| 

I 135 

I 002 

Tartar pomace., 

2 709 

2893 

Peat (dried) 

742 

I 892 

Natural guano . 

67 715 

52 549 

Base goods 

518 378 

502 132 

\ Other nitrogenous materials. 

39 162 

29259 

Fifler. 

161 932 

216 764 

Other materials 

6986 

11294 


(•) Partly estimated. 
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source is ammoniuirL sulphate; among the organic sources of ammonia, 
tankage and cottonseed meal are by far the most important, 

Tabi,E II. (2000 lb. tons). 




Januoiyto June 

Haters 

1917 1 

inclusive, Z918 

Phosphate rock. 

.... 1 2206523 

I 172 12^ 

Steamed ground bone. 

.... ' ;i92S 

33190 

Raw ground bone. 

31 657 

22 667 

Bone black. 

986 

600 

Basic slag. 

128 

77 

Other pho^pfaatic materials. 

. 1 484 , 

326 

Sulphuric add. 

2 135 II3 

1068 464 


T.\BU 3 III. 


2k&Ltetial 


Sodium uitiate. 

AmmoniiiTn sulphate. 

Cyanamid. 

Nitrate of lime. 

Ammcmium phos^^te . . . . 
Tankage: Animal (high grade) 

9 Animal (low grade) 
Garbage 
n. o. 

Dried bloods. . . 

Cottonseed meal . 

Pish scrap (dried) 

(acidulated) 

Castor bean pomace 
Hair . . . 

Hoof meal. 

Homs. . . 

Hide soap 

Acidulated leather. 

l^eather scrap or meal . . . 

Wool waste. 

Tartar pomace. 

Peat (dried). 

Natural guano. 

Base goods . 

Other nitrogenous materials 


Percentage 

of axujQonia from each source 


19x7 

19x8 

28.9 

29-4 

16.3 

16.7 

3-1 

0.6 

— 

O.I 

1-4 

0.6 

II.O 

9-8 

4*1 i 

3.8 

2 2 

2.1 

0.2 

0 2 

2 8 

24 

13.8 1 

15.3 

1.4 1 

1.7 

0.6 

l.o 

0.7 

1,6 

0.9 

0.9 

0.5 

0,6 


O.I 

1-3 



2.8 1 

2.7 

6.7 

8.0 

1-3 

1.2 

100.0 1 

100.0 
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The total amount of nitrogen calculated as ammonia used during 1917 
was more than 18 6do 000 units of 20 lb., and the total amount used during 
1918 exceeded 15 000 000 units. Base goods is a name by which the compa¬ 
nies call preliminary mixtures, that are stored in large bins against the time 
when orders need to be filled and the base goods are mixed with the other 
ingredients to obtain a desired grade of goods. 

A special enquiry was made for tankage and table IV shows the total 
quantity of tankage and allied materials produced in 1917 and 1918 and 
marketed in 1918. 

Tabi^ IV. 


Kind of znaterial 

Prodnciiott 
503 firms 
reporting 
(sooo pound t, 

Quantify marked in 1918. 

386 firms r^ortu^f 
(aooo pound tons) 

Percentage marketed 
19x8 


1917 

1918 

Total 

As 

fertiliser 

As 

feed. 

For 

other 

purposes 

As 

fertiliser 

As 

feed. 

For 

other 

purposes 

Atitpiai tanlcage 
grade). 

157300 

185.839 

182 320 

X03 703 

78187 

430 

56.9 

42.9 

0.2 

Animal tankaga (low 
grade). 

59604 

64614 

62805 

56239 

5213 

1354 

89.5 

8.3 

2.2 

Concentrated tankage . 

24674 

25^ 

26098 

16540 

9481 

77 

634 

36.3 

0.3 

Garbage tank^^ge . . . 

36997 

34 7 i 8 | 

28598 

28 598 

— 

— 

X00.0 



Tankage. 

7750 

10004^ 

3732 

3x22 

58 

552 

83,7 

1.6 

14-7 

Dried blood. 

3a 007 

35463 

32578 

26 9x8 

5671 


83.6 

X .5 

. I 4<9 

Kaw bones. 

87981 

33644' 

26451 

22607 

3281 

862 

82.6 

»74 


Dried bones. 

24348 

214751 

20 158 

20093 

5 


85.5 

12.3 


Hair.. 

5617 

8 752 

4638 

X941 


41.8 


Hoofs and boms.... 

6715 

4671 

4008 

3539 

""386 


J8.3 

””9.6 

2.1 

Meat scrap. .. 

3265 

3233 

1 

3561 


3 549 

XI 


99.7 

0.3 


In connection with cottonseed meal an enquiry was made from all the 
mills that manufacture cottonseed oil and meal as to the amount produced 
during the fiscal year July i, 1917, to June 3, 1918, and the amount dis¬ 
posed of for different purposes and different ways. In the aggregate, two 
thirds of the cottonseed meal was used as feed and one-third as fertiliser, 
with however, considerable variation in thi< respect between the different 
States (See Table V.) 

In pre-war years the United States consumed yearly about 250 000 
tons of potash, practically all of which was imported from Germany. When 
the German supply was cut off in 1914, the Uiiited States turned its attention 
to domestic production, which has increased to 53 000 tons in 1918, about 
one-fifth of the annual pre-war consumption. Some crops probably have 
suffered during this period from a lack of potash, but the main needs were 
supplied. The price of potash rose from between 75 cents and a unit to 
between $4 and $5 a unit, and with this great increase in price the domes- 
stic manufacturers entered the fid.d of production. WThether the American 
potash industiy will be able to survive under normal conditions is an open 
question. 
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Finally table VI shows the production of mixed fertilizer andmaterials 
sold as such during 1917 and iqi8- 


Tabi,e Yl . 

2 000 lb. tons. 


Kind of material 


]!i£ixed fertilizer produced 
Materials slH as such: 
Add phosphate . . 
Fhosrphate rock , . 
Bonts: Raw bones . 
Steamed bones. . . 
Raw bone m.:nl. . 
Steamed bone meal 

Tankjgc. 

Blood. 

Fish scrap. 

Cottonseed meal. 
Natural L'uano , . . 
Nitrate of soda. . • 
Ammonium sulphate, 
Cyanamid. 


191^ 

19x8 

tons. 


4442528 

4 957 799 

2 097 232 

2 024 574 

393 

542 

10 023 

7532 

698 

3249 

II 379 

15 707 

683 

I 336 

8 Z14 

37827 

3 126 

2304 

1749 

I 889 

0 682 

7987 

I 152 

6266 

7241 

II 334 

531 

2334 

II7 

4 


Of the 2 000 000 tons of acid phosphate reported sold as such, a consid¬ 
erable quantity was sold to dry mixers who used it in preparing the final 
product. The quantity of acid phosphate used by dry mixers in 1917 was 
494 261 tons, leaving about i 50 0000 tons of add phosphate sold for 
direct application to the soil. Certain quantities of bone, tankage, blood, 
fish scrap, and cottonseed meal were sold in their original state; also some 
nitrate of soda, but beginning with July, 1918, practically no nitrate of soda 
was sold as such. 


259 - Variation in Sexuality, Dioecism and Sexual Dimorphism of Pinas mon^ 
fana and P. Sj'/Kesfr/s. — Guinier, p„ in the Cmnptes tendus dcs Seances de la 
Sociifd de Biolo^te, Vol. I#XXXIV, No. 2, pp. 04-96. Paris, Jan, 15, 1021. 

Under normal conditions, the various spedes of the genus Pinus are 
monoedous, both male aiad female inflorescences bemg evident on the new 
shoots even at the beginning of thdr growth. The fruiting branches or 
catkins, develop in the axil of the involucre inserted at the base of the shoots 
and are short, modified branches generally, and invariably with Pinus 
sylvestris L. and P. montana Mill., the fertilised female inflorescences are 
borne only at the apex of the shoots, on a levdL with buds arranged in a 
false whorl, which, the following season, will produce lateral branches, 
whilst these fertile branches, in the course of natural growth, will be trans¬ 
formed into cones. The female branches have therefore the morphological 
value of long branches that develop sooner. 
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The distribution of the two types of inflorescences is clearly relative to 
the vegetative vigour of the branches bearing them. The catkins, alwa3rs 
much the most numerous, are distributed indiscriminatdy over the tree, 
existing, however, only on the less vigorous parts, such as at the base of 
the brandies, and generally below the apex. The less common female 
fruiting branches are found only at the apex of the vigorous branches, espe¬ 
cially on the highest branches. Usually, the spurs bearing female inflor¬ 
escence also possess catkins at the base; however, some shoots bear only a 
male inflorescence. 

In P. mordana and also with P. sylvestns a tendency has been observed 
towards dioecism, or, more accurately, a sort of polyoecism, which is evinc¬ 
ed by the existence of a number of male plants by the side of monoe¬ 
cious plants. Nordi^inger has observed the fairly frequent dioedsm asso- 
dated with P. mofdana and, more recently, Schroter has remarked on the 
same fact in Switzerland. 

Similar observations have been made regarding the northern type 
P. syhesiris var. lapponica by Scandinadian workers. The author has ob¬ 
served that, in the vast forest of P. montana sub sp. unoinaia Ramond in the 
Capdr region in the Montlouis district (E. lienees), this Pyrenean type 
presents the same peculiarity and amongst a big group of trees compara¬ 
tively rich in female inflorescences, certain trees bear males only. 

Dioedsm, in the case of pines, is accompanied by a certain sexual 
dimoiph’sm. On a normal monoedous tree., the branches terminating 
in male inflorescences present distinct morphological differences. On the 
less vigorous branches arising each year from a minor quantity of male in¬ 
florescences, the catkins are distributed over the major part of the new 
shoots, and only a small area is left at the apex for the short leaf-bearing 
twigs. After the catkins have fallen, a long bare strip is left at llie base 
of each new shoot, whilst the leaves form a coUar at the top of the shoots. 
Quite different is the appearance of the vigorous branches terminated by 
female inflorescences. These branches are of considerable length and the 
shoots are almost entirdy covered with leaves. At the base of each shoot, 
there is a short defoliated area which may be attributed either to the fall 
of the catkins or to the normal absence of twigs at the axil of the lowest 
leaf scales. As r^ards the males, all the branches bdong to the first type 
described : some botanists have compared them to the stems of Equisdum 
on account of the appareiitly whorled arrangement of the leaves. BEigs- 
NER with reference to male individuals of P. imnUma and Benvaxi# to 
males of P. sylvestris var. lapponica have established a new form, namdy 
equisetiformis, Beissner even considered that it constituted a genuine 
variety; Schroter and vonTctbeitf have established the real cause of 
the morphological peculiarity observed. 

The author has also observed that certain peculiarities are noticeable 
amongst a group of P. montana subsp. uncinata in the Pyreneees. The Py¬ 
renean type is characterised, amongst other things, by its slender habit, a 
compact conical crown, with rigid branches, curved from the base up¬ 
wards. On the other hand the males have wider ^read branches, more 
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or less intertvTined, less abundant foliage and a more irregular and spread¬ 
ing crown. 

SCHROTBR had previously drawn attention to the fact that the males 
possessed a more open brandling system. This difiEerence can only be at¬ 
tributed to less vitality and to the slower growth of the male brandies, as 
a whole. 

Occasional cases of dioedsm with P. montana are considered by the au¬ 
thors to be due to individual peculiarities. The phenomenon, is apparently 
influenced by physiological conditions which cause variations in individual 
vitality particularly with reference to age and to vegetative conditions. 
Renvai;!, has shown that with P. sylvestris var. lappmica, although the 
young trees always possess female inflorescences, the other trees tend to 
produce an ever increasing proportion of males and,consequently, no 
cones, and that trees growing on poor soil behave similarly. In the 
Eastern P3’^renees, the males of P. montana sub^. uncinata in question 
(all of a fairly advanced age) were growing on soil of mediocre fertility ; 
the foresters have however, observed that, in that district, the older trees 
produce but little seed. 

Sexuality in P. montana and P. sylvestris, depends therefore on the de¬ 
velopment of the vegetative apparatus; the production of female inflore¬ 
scences necessitates a certain vitality of the shoots, whilst with retarded 
growth only males are formed. The variations in sexuality can thus be 
explained, and also to a certain extent the tendency to dioecism. The 
morphological peculiarities of both male or female spurs, which lead in the 
most accentuated cases to sexual dimorphism for male individuals are 
only the conse^iuence of these facts. 

260 - StudieSOntheReactionof Plant Juices. — Haas, A.R C. (Dcpailmeuts of Agri¬ 
cultural Bacteriology and Soils, University of Wisconsin), in Soil Science, Vol. IX, No. 5- 
pp. 341-368, pi. I . figs. II, bibliogr. of 18 works. Baltimoie,M. D., May 1930. 

The investigations made by the author deal with the actual and to¬ 
tal acidities (i) and the total alkalinity of the juices of a number of plants 
of agricultural importance, together with a study of the influence of liming 
the soil upon these acidities. The effect of age, lack of clilorophyll and 
changes in illumination upon the actual and total acidities of plant juice 
are also considered. These determinatioaas were made by the use of the hy¬ 
drogen electrode. The plants employed included clover, serradella, garden 
beans, barley, oats, maize, alfalfa, field peas, lupin, mustard, timothy, 
wheat and buckwheat. 

The most noticeable difference in the actual acidity of the juice from 
plant on limed and unlimcd soil was with the buckwheat seedlings., 
i. e,, pH = 5.48 to 5.97 respectively (p == index of acidity in a solution;, 
whereas in the mature conditions a reaction of pH = 4.82 was reached. Ap- 


(i) Actual acidity indicates amount of dissociated acid Total acidity includes botli dis¬ 
sociated and undissociated acids. (Author's Note) 
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patently the degree of maturity of a plant seems to be an important fac¬ 
tor in the degree of actual acidity attained. The general results with aU 
the plants used in this experiment indicate that the actual reaction of the 
juice of many agricultural crops is distinctly acid. 

The allrflli reserve (i) of the roots of medium red clover and of sweet 
clover, according to the determinations made, is less than that of the leav¬ 
es, even though the actual acidity of the roots is greater than that of the 
leaves. The results from the two species may therefore serve as a rough 
comparison of the relative amounts of carbonates and bicarbonates in the 
juice of the 2 species. The unique case of a single plant having juice with 
a markedly alkaline actual reaction and a steep gradient in actu^ reaction 
is reported. 

The observations made up to the present time with regard to the total 
acidity, appear to show that this tends to fluctuate in the same direction 
as the actual acidity, with exceptions. The juice of the younger portions 
of a plant usually show a lower actual acidity than the older portions. 

A preliminary expe riment was made with xnaize seedlings, and the to¬ 
tal acidity of the juice of see dling s lacking dilorophyll was less than that 
of tops containing chlorophyll until about pH = 8.6 was passed, after 
which conditions were reversed. 

The effect of light on the reaction of the juices, showed that both ac¬ 
tual and total acidity decreased with a reduction of normal illumination. 

The author considers that these results support the suggestion made 
by Tkxtoo that the main specific harmful influence of soil acidity on cer¬ 
tain plants is due to its influence in preventing the plants from securing 
sufficiently rapidly the bases that are needed to neutralise and precipitate 
adds within '^e plant. 

261 - Acidity ot Buried Herbaceous Plants and the Lime Soil.— Uasovi, g (isUtuto cii 
Chimica agiaiia ddla R. Univeisita di Pisa), in Le Sfazioni spcnmetvtah a^jarie ifaluinCy 
Vdl. I/III, Part 13, pp, 1.21-437. Modena, 1920. 

The author observed in 1914, that on mixing the sap of young maize 
plants with calcareous soil and an excess of calcium carbonate, the sap re¬ 
tained its add reaction even after 4 or 5 days and only acquired a neutral 
and then alkaline reaction after putrefaction. On account of the interest 
of this fact in relation to the burying of green herbage and as regards 
the investigation of the adds in fresh and in decomposing vegetable mat¬ 
ter, the author has taken up this study with the aid of a series of experi¬ 
ments, which have led to the following conclusions: 

Add saps of young herbaceous plants (maize, lucerne, and beet) 
when placed in contact with calcareous soil and even with pure caldum 
carbonate (predpitated), the carbonates being greatly in excess of the acids, 
retained thdr add reaction for several days. This also occurs with saps 
tested immediately after extraction as well as with saps in which acid fer¬ 
mentation had taken place. 

(i) Alkali reserve equals the dbauge in tlie actual reaction of tlie juice upon the addition 
of acid. {Author^s Note). 
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Total or partial sterilisation retarded the neutralisation of the free 
adds in contact with the lime which coincides very often with the pu¬ 
trefaction of the saps. 

When fresh or fermented saps were* heated to boiling point with cal¬ 
careous soils or pure caldum carbonate a distinct acidity was maintained 
when soils were used, and this acidity persisted for several days. With pure 
caldum carbonate there was an appredable decrease in acidity, but it was 
not completdy neutralised, except in the case of fresh beet sap. 

Solutions of numerous adds and organic add salts of different concen¬ 
trations and presenting degrees of acidity and corre^onding approxima¬ 
tely to the acidity found in the saps (expressed in terms of normd alkali), 
were quickly neutralised on contact with the calcareous soils and with pure 
caldum carbonate, either in the cold or after boiling. 

On the contrary, solutions of monopotassium phosphate and monocal¬ 
cium pho^hate in concentrations correi^onding to those predpitated, 
retained, when in contact with the same soils, an acid reaction for several 
days dther in the cold or after boiling in contact with pure caldum carbon¬ 
ate ; in the cold, they were neutralised more quickly, and very rapidly 
after boiling. 

The proteins, starches and sugars present in the sap, do not impede 
the reaction between the acids and the lime. 

The lime in the soil does not neutralise dther the congenital acidity 
of the plants or their fermentation products. The author estimates that 
the permanence of the acidity of vegetable saps is due to the fact that the 
add phoi^hates of alkali metals and alkali earths resist, under similar 
conditions, saturation by the lime in the soil, and also because there is 
less monopotassium pho^hate in the sap. 

As regards green manure, the lime in the soil has but a secondary ac¬ 
tion in neutralising the acidity of the buried plants, that is to say, only 
to such an extent as to favour putrefaction with the resulting formation 
of basic substances. 

In the first phase of the green manure, the addity of the sap, even in 
the presence of lime, is increased by fermentation, especially of the sugars. 
It is known that green manure aids the dissolution of the mineral matter 
in the earth; these experiments show that this dissolution is not due to the 
addity of the plants. 

262 - Beseardi on the Biflusion of Suli^ioeyaiiie Acid In Plants.— bjbzanz, s. (i^abo- 
xatorlo di materia medica e Jatiochimica, Tuiin), in Le Siaziom spenmefttah agrarte ito- 
hane, Vol lylll. Part x, pp 438-440, bibliography of 6 works hlodcna, 1920. 

The results of the author's researches are summarised in the appended 
table. The — sign indicates that the dassic reactions for sulphocyauic 
add (with chloride of iron, copper sulphate, calomel, hydrogen peroxide, 
and chloride of iron), gave negative results. A single + sign indicates 
that the reaction was slightly positive, and + -f- intensely positive. 

The table shows that, of the plants examined, the Crudferae were the 
only ones which contained sulphocyanic add, and that this compound 
is widespread in this family. 
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The author has found that hay contains this acid in proportion to 
the quantity of Crudferae it holds. It is probable that this acid is a direct 
product of the cdlular metabolism of the Crudferae and is not produced 
through the decoinposition of the esters of isosulphocyanic add, nor is 
it derived from en^nne action which talce place after the death of the plant. 
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AUtum Cepa 1 ^, . 

I41iaceae 

Bulbs 

500 


Brassica Rapa .• 

Cmciferae 

Roots 
and leaves 

500 

++ 

Bunias Brucago t, .. 

Cruciferae 

Herb 

750 

+ 

Cakpina Corvini Desv. .. 

Crucifezae 

Herb 

650 

— 

Castanea vesca Gaertn. 

Cupiliferae 

Seeds 

500 

— 

Ctchorium Endima I/.. 

Compositae 

I^eaves 

500 

— 

CocUeatia Armoracia !<.. 

Cracifeiae 

Roots 

250 

++ 

Daucus Carota It. . 

UmbtUiferae 

Roots 
and leaves 

500 

— 

Efuca saliva Mill. 

Cmciferae 

Herb 

700 

+ 

Nasturtium officinate It. Br.. 

Cmciferae 

Herb 

720 

++ 

Phaseolus vulgaris 1,.. 

Ifeguminosae 

1 Seeds 

500 

— 

Pyrus Malus 1 , . 

Rosaceae 


500 

— 

Pisum saiioum . 

X^guminosae 

Seeds 

500 

__ 

Raphanus Raphantslrum It . 

Crucifeiae 

Herb 

800 

+ 

* saltvus .. 

Cmciferae 

Roots 
and leaves 

250 

++ 

SifWpis alba 1 , .y. 

Cmdfeiae 

Herb 

600 

++ 

> arvensis I, . 

Cmciferae 

Herb 

850 1 

1 ++ 

» nigra I,. 

Cmciferae 

Herb 

800 

1 ++ 

Sisymbrium AUtaria Scop. 

Cmciferae 

Herb 

800 


» officindle Scop ... .... 

1 Cmdferae 

Herb 

600 

1 ++ 

Spinacia olerasea 1^. . 

Chenopodiaceae 

I^eaves 

500 

— 

Thktspt Bursa-pastoris I/. ........ 

1 Cmciferae 

' Herb 

Boo 

— 

Tr&icum sativum I<mk . 

Graminaceac 

1 

j Fruit 

700 

—— 


263 - Soma Frotains from tha Gaoigis Velvet Bean Stizolobium Deeriagia- 
bum and flis IKinigo Bean {Pbaseolas aareas Boxbuigh)* — Jobhs, c. o. 

and Waodsrman, H. C., in The Journal of Biolojcal Chenii^lry^ Vol. XI/II, No. i, pp, 
59-69* Tables X; Vd. XI<IV, No 2, pp. 303-317, Tables IX. Baltimore, BSss and 
Nov. 1920. 

I. — The Georgia vdvet bean is a sport of the Florida velvet bean, 
SHzolohium Deeringianium, from which it differs principally in having 
the shortest season of all the cultivated Stizolobia, and so can be success¬ 
fully growii in the extreme northern part of the cotton belt. An exami¬ 
nation of the dosdy rdated Chinese vdvet bean, SiizoloUum nivewm has 
already been made (i). 

The bean in question was found by the authors to contain 23.6 % of 

(z) See R, Sept. 1918, No. 965. {Ed.f 
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protein (N x 6.25), and 3 % sodium chloride solutions extracted a ma¬ 
ximum of about 15 % protein from the findy ground seed. A yidd of 
13 % of mixed proteins is stated to be obtainable by coagulation from the 
slightly acidified extract at the boiling tepiperature. By the fractional 
precipitation of the extract with ammonium sulphate, however, and by 
subsequent purification of the fractions, two globulins, designated a- and 
p-globulins, were separated, in yields of about 3 and 1.25 %, respectivdy. 
The former contained 90 % of sulphur and coagulated at 70-78® C., and the 
latter 45 % of sulphur with coagulation at 90-100® C. An albumin was 
found in extracts freed from globulin by repeated dialysis. The latter 
protein coagulated in yields of about 75 % by the prolonged heating of 
its slightly acidified solution at 65® C. Analysis of the three proteins 
obtained by this method, showed marked differences in the nitrogen and 
sulphur content, and in the distribution of nitrogen as determined by Van 
SlykB’s method [Journal of Biological Chemistrv, V0I. x, 1911-12, No. 15). 

Qualitative examination indicated that the ^-globulin contained no 
tryptophane, an observation of particular interest in view of the fact that 
this amino-acid had been fotmd to be present in all seed globulins here¬ 
tofore tested. The a-globulin and the .albumin from the Georgia velvet 
bean both contain tryptophane. 

II. — The mungo bean or green gram is cultivated throughout the 
southern half of Asia, especially in India; in the Malay Islands, and quite 
generally throughout the eastern portion of Africa, and with a certain 
degree of success also in mid and southern United States. 

The protein content was found to be about 21.74 % (N x 6.25). 
A series of experiments made with aqueous solutions of sodium chloride 
indicated 5 % as the most effective concentration of this salt for extraction 
purposes. From the finely ground seed, 20 volumes of 5 % sodium chlo¬ 
ride solution dissolved about 19 % of protein, calctilated on the dry weight 
of the meal used, or 87.5 % of the total protein. The coagulation points 
in the above mentioned extract and their precipitation limits with ammo¬ 
nium sulphate were next determined. A very low coagulation point 
(about 40®C), together with two others at higher temperatures indicated an 
dbumin and two globulin fractions, the fi^st precipitated at from 0.15 to 0.20 
of saturation and the second at 0 65. The procedure of the fractionation 
of the globulins was essentially the same as that used in isolating the glo¬ 
bulins of the Georgia velvet bean. The 3delds were 0,35 and 3.75 for a- 
and p- respectively, computed on the basis of the dry material extracted. 
Traces of albmiiin were also obtained from extracts from which all the 
globtalin had been precipitated by prolonged and repeated dialysis. The 
albumin remained in solution during the dialysis, and was separated by 
dightly acidifying and coagulating at 45® C. The yield of the albumin 
was from 0.02 to 0.05 % of the weight of the bean meal. 

Analysis showed marked differences in the nitrogen and elementary 
composition of the 3 proteins. The globulins were still fi^rther distin¬ 
guished from each other by marked differences in their percentage of 
the basic amino-acids, determined by the Van Si^ykk method. The 

[««3 
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p-globulin contained so little cystine that, remaining undecomposed after 
hydrolysis it escaped precipitation by phosphotungstic add and the said 
method was therefore impracticable in this case. 

• 

264 - Protein Investigations with the Goeonut — 1 . Some Amino-Acids from the 
Globulin as Determined by the Buiyl Alcohol Extraction Method of daeust. — 
II. Hydrolysis of the Globulin of Cocos Nucifera — Johns, c. o., and Jones, 
D. B. fBureau of Chemistty. United States Department of Agiiculture, Washington), 
in The Jourtvil of Bioh^cal Chemistry, Vol. XI/IV, No 2, pp. 283-301, BibUogr. of 
13 works Baltimore, May and Nov. 1920. 

I. — A determination of the amino-acids which remain in the aqueous 
solution of the hydrol37sis products of coconut globulin after it has been 
subjected to extraction with normal butyl alcohol according to the Dakin 
method (TJie Biochemical Journal, 1918, Vol. XII, p. 290). By this method 
practically the whole of the di-basic adds and the diamino-adds are con¬ 
tained in the aqueous solution. Glycine and serine are also only extracted 
with difficulty. The coconut globulin used for this hydrolysis was pre¬ 
pared as described in the Johns, Binks and Gersdorbp experiments (i) 
Attention was confined chiefly to the amino-acids remaining in the aqueous 
solution after the extraction. 

The following values were found; glutaminic add, 19.07 %, aspartic 
add, 5,12 %, alanine, 2.76 %, and serine 1.76 %. No hydroxygluta- 
minic add or glycine could be detected. From the amino-adds extracted 
by the butyl alcohols, 5.4 % proline, and 0.64 % of leucylvaline anhydride 
were isolated. 

II. — A complete determination of the degradation products was 
made according to methods not involving extraction with butyl alcohol. 
The authors were able to give percentages of those amino-adds which had 
not been determined in the previous hydrolysis, and also to fbmish sup¬ 
plementary data for comparison with those dready obtained. 

78.15 yo of the hydrolysis products of the protdn used, was identified 
and determined. The following gives the amino-add content in coconut 
globulin to the highest value obtained % 

Glycine-trace — alanine 4.11 — valine 3.57 — leudne 5.96, — pro¬ 
line 5.54 phenylaline 5.54 — ’aspartic add 2.05 — glutaminic add 
19 07 — hydroxyglutaminic add 0.00 — serine 1.76 •— tyrosine 3.18 — 
cystine 1.44 — arginine 15.92 — histidine 2.42 — lysine 5.80 — tryp¬ 
tophane present —- leucylvaline anhydride 0,64 — ammonia 1.57. 

265 - Action of Cbloropicrin on the Germination Power of Seed (2)’.— Mi&gb, e., in 
the Competes rendus de I'Acadimir des Sciences, Vol. CLt^SJSJI, No. 3, pp. 170-173 Patis, 
Jan. 17, 1921. 

Various workers have shown that chloropicrin is a powerful insecti- 
dde which is effective for the destruction of certain parasites. The action 

(1) See K. April I 9 i 9 > ^o. 439. {Ed,) 

(2) See R , Jnly-Sept, 1919* ^os 1049-1050; R. Jan., 1920, Nob. 6 and 148; R., Feb. 
1920, No. 274; JSS- 34 iar., 1930, Nos. 374 and 378; R, T^Xsly, 1920, No 595 ; E., June, 1920, 
No. 705 
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of chloropicrin on the germination power and the cultural value of seeds, 
however, remained to be determined. 

In a previous experiment on a large scale several quintals of different 
infested seeds (pea, bean, wheat, etc.) were treated, either by watering 
the closed sacks, in the way indicated by M. G. Bbrtrwd, or by placing 
the chloropicrin in vessels placed dose to them. With a dose of 20 cc per 
cubic metre of space, or per sack of about 80 kg. the pea-weevil {Bruchus 
pisi), bean-weevil (Br, ohtectiis) and the grain-weevil {Calandra granaria) 
were, in both cases, radically destro^^ed within 2+ hours without any 
apparent harm to the germination power. The wheat alucide {Sitotroga 
cerealdld) was also completely destroyed under similar conditions. 

In a second series of experiments in the laboratory, samples of seeds 
of various cultivated plants were placed in dishes under a bdl-jar and 
treated for varying periods with chloropicrin in doses var3dng from 15 to 
50 cc. per cub. metre. Afterwards the seeds were removed and put to 
germinate under jBlter paper, in the open air without artificial heat, and 
compared with untreated controls The following tables give the results 
obtained 


TABI.B I. — Germination power after treatment with 15 cc, 
of chloropicrin per cubic metre. 


DuralioJi ol ircnlmeiit 

Wheat 

nice 

Hemp 1 

Flax 

I^cntils 

Fenu- 

gicek 

Betsim 

Control . 

. . ■ 100 1 

80 

69 

ZOO 

' zoo j 

zoo 1 

zoo 

6 houis. 

. . 1 93 1 

84 

50 

zoo 

100 1 

zoo 1 

zoo 

12 ». 

... 821 

79 

61 

zoo 

100 

zoo 

100 

24 .. 

. . 1 70 1 

79 1 

1 58 

zoo 

zoo 

zoo 

zoo 


66 1 

Oo 

34 

zoo 

zoo 

zoo 

ZOO 

72 

69 j 

39 

^3 

ZOO 

1 zoo 

zoo 

zoo 

96 

7 * 1 

38 1 

64 

zoo 

1 zoo 

zoo 1 

zoo 


TabTvB II. — Gcrminalion power after treatment with 50 cc, 
of chloropicrin per cub. metre. 


Duratiou of troatGotcut ^Vheat 


Control .• 100 I 

b hours. 34 I 

X 2 ». 36 I 

24 32 


Beet 

Flax 

I^entils 

Fenugreek 

Bersim 

72 

zoo 

zoo j 

zoo 

zoo 

Gz 

95 

99 

zoo 

zoo 

65 

96 

1 1 

zoo 

100 

58 

91 

' zoo 

I zoo 

zoo 


The results show that the destruction of insects parasitic on seeds 
(wheat and bean weevils, alucides, etc.) is assured by the use of chloro- 
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picrin, acting for 24 hours in doses of 15 to 20 cc. per cubic metre. Z<onger 
periods of contact and larger doses do not appear to be any more effective. 

Taber III. — Germination power of wheai treated with 20 cc, 
of cWoYOpicin per cubic metre. 



Refer¬ 

ence 

6 firs. 

12 hrs. 

24hTS. 

48 hrs. 

72 hrs. 

96 hrs. 

Appearance of first sprout 

3id day 

2nd da> 

^rd day 

1 

Siddny 

3rd day 

4fh day 

5lh day 

Number of { ^ ‘ 1 

1 54 , 

73 
85 1 

QiL 

1 

77 

1 84 

t 88 

1 

40 

69 

76 

So 

53 

58 

65 

71 

25 

49 

58 

6* 

7 

40 

0 

24 

50 

62 

germinations ' a „ 1 

after / « 1 

57 

.1 

1 


The action of the chloropicrin on the seeds varies with their nature, 
the dose given, and the duration of treatment. Certain seeds of leg¬ 
umes, flax, etc. are not affected by it, but on others, such as hemp, 
beets, etc. and, in particular, cereals it affects the germination energy 
and power. This unfavourable influence usually increases, with the quan¬ 
tity used and the time of contact. 

Under the conditions required for disinfection the germination power 
of wheat is decreased by 30 %, a percentage which increases with stronger 
doses. On the other l^nd leguminous seeds are absolutely immune. 

266 - The Assimilation of Carbon Dioxide by Green Plants.— ]vXaz£, p., in i. Cotnptcs 
rendus de VAcaditme des Sciences^ Vol, CI,XXI, No. 26, pp 1391-1393. Paris, Dec. 27, 
1920. — II. Ibid., Vol, CI#XXII,No. 3,pp. i 73 -i 75 . Jan, 17, 1921. 

I. — Green leaves gathered under sunshine jdeld sub tanccs with 
an aldehyde action when distilled. The formation of these substances 
has been attributed to the chlorophyll and some authors, thinking that 
they had succeeded in identifying the formaldehyde among them, have 
seen in their results a confirmation of the hypothesis of Bayer and Ber- 
THELOT concerning the synthesis of sugars by green leaves. 

The author has tried to give an experimental basis to this hypothesis 
by making maize plants cultivated in an aseptic medium, absorb solutions 
of mineral nutrients containing 1-2 gm. of methyl alcohol per litre. But 
this method has not yielded conclusions favourable to this hypothesis. 

He has extended his investigations moreover to the chemical action 
that takes place in green leaves. Gathered under various atmospheric 
conditions, the green leaves were at once distilled, without the addition 
of water, under a reduced pressure at 60° C. The anal5’'sis were made on 
oak, horse-chestnut, sycamore, lime, poplar, dove, elder, spindle, privet, 
lilac, rose, vine, white clover, lucerne, pea, bean, maize, ra5’'-grass, beet, 
Jerusalem artichoke, dahlia, dandelion, chrysanthemimi, lettuce, carrot, 
cdery, cabbage, potato and night-shade. They did not indicate the least 
trace of formaldehyde, but nearly all gave ethyl alcohol, acetic aldehyde 
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and nitrous acid. Bean and maize leaves gave acetylmethylcarbinol 
when the weather was very fine, the elder leaves gave free hydrocyanic 
acid and glycolic aldehyde, and the poplar gave lactic aldehyde. These 
three last bodies are formed by the assimilation of carbon dioxide; they 
vary with the species like all fermentation compounds produced by bac¬ 
teria and like them they evolve simultaneously towards the synthesis 
of sugars, fats or nitrogenous matters and aromatic nuclei. 

II. — In order to explain the formation of immediate products resul¬ 
ting from assimilation of carbon dioxide by green plants, it becomes ne¬ 
cessary to attribute a fundamental part to hydroxylamine. The existence 
of this base in leaves is made certain:— (i) By the transformation oj 
ammonia into oxygenated nitrogen compounds and vice-veysa, which 
takes place normally; (2) by the constant presence of free nitrous add 
and, very frequently, of hydrocyanic acid, two derivatives of the oximes. 
Hydroxylamine, acting first as a base, fixes the Co^ and forms a compound 
which decomposes into nitrous add and glycolic aldehyde 

2 CO2 NHg OH = CHg OH - CHO + NOg H 

These two compounds were found in elder leaves by the author. 
The acetic aldehyde, very abundant in green leaves can arise dther from 
glycolic aldehyde by reduction from the glycotic aldehyde, or by the direct 
oxidation of the alcohol. It can serve as a base for the formation of an¬ 
other series of bodies by combining with the hydroxylamine, passing 
through the oximes 

The glycolic and lactic aldehydes may give rise to other combinations 
either, by hydration or condensation, by oxidation or by new combi¬ 
nations with hydroxylamine. 

As for hydrocyanic acid and acetylmethylcarbinol, they can be con¬ 
sidered as already being elaborated products. 

All the transformations considered so far can only f>e made with the 
hdp of the energy furnished by the combustion of respiration. They 
are therefore widely distributed among the living cells, but they are hid¬ 
den by the inverse phenomenon of respiratory combustion, whidi liberates 
a volume of COg which is much greater than that which is assimilated by 
way of reduction. 

267 - The Seeretion of Invertase by Plant Roots. — Experiments with Pisum 

arvense L. and Zea Mays, L. — Knudson, I, , in American Journal of Batanv, 

Vol. VIT, No. 9, pp. 371-379. Tables 4, lifls. i, bibliogr. of 9 wotks. Brooklyn, N. Y., 

Nov. 1920. • 

The plants under investigation were grown in water cultures under 
sterile conditions, that is, with the root system in a nutrient medium free 
of micro-organisms, and the seed removed from contact with the culture 
solutions. The Pbebfer nutrient solution was used, with the substitu¬ 
tions of dibasic for monobasic potassium phosphate. The following for¬ 
mula was employed: — calcium nitrate, 4 gm.; potassium phosphate, i gm. ; 
potassium nitrate, i gm.; magnesium stdphate I gm.; potassium chloride 
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0.5 gm.; ferrous chloride, 50 gm. and distilled water 6 Utres. To this sucrose 
was added, when required. 

With the Canadian fidd pea {Pisum arvense L.) the culture vessels 
were pyrex jOLasks of i litre capacity and the quantity of nutrient solution 
was 1050 cc. Sterilisation was effected by autodaving at 15 lb. pressure 
for 30 minutes and seeds were sterilised by the use of calcium hypochlo¬ 
rite for I hour. The plants were grown in a greenhouse at an average 
temperature of 70^ C. Only those cultures that proved to be Sterile were 
analysed. The results indicated that in each of the culture solutions 
containing sucrose there was an appreciable gain in reducing sugars, but 
the gain is rdativdy slight as compared with the total amount of sucrose 
present, the maximum gain bdng only of the sucrose present. Exper¬ 
iments with both Pisum arvense and Zea Mays in slightlj" modified nu¬ 
trient solutions with ferric chloride in the place of ferrous chloride, showed 
relatively the same results. 

In order to determine whether or not the enzyme invertase was pre¬ 
sent in the culture solution, 500 cc. of the solution was incubated for 14 
days, at 32° C., with toluene used as an antiseptic agent. No increase 
in reducing sugar was found at the end of that period, except in one single 
case with Zea Mays, due undoubtedly to the enzyme invertase derived 
from PeniciUium contamination. 

Einther experiments confirmed these results, and the author concludes 
therefore that the reaction of the culture solution is such as to be without 
inffuence on the sucrose. All incubation experiments also yielded nega¬ 
tive results with respect to the presence of invertase. The author consi¬ 
ders that there is only one explanation to account for the accumulation 
of reducing sugars, namely, the excretion of reducing sugars by the roots. 
In support of this idea, the following experiment is descried. Three 
maize plants which had grown for 30 days in Pfepber's solution (each 
weighing approximately 18 gm), were removed, and after washing the roots, 
were transferred to culture vessels so that roots alone were bathed in a 
4 % solution of sucrose. After 16 hours, the plants were again transfer¬ 
red after rinsiiig, to another culture vessel containing distilled water, and 
allowed to remain there 7 hours. The total volume of distilled water was 
then reduced by evaporation to 100 cc and this was analysed for reducing 
sugar, and the determinations gave 14.5 mgm. of the said sugar. 

208 - Effeet of Prematuro Freezii^ on Composition of Wheat. — blish, k. j. (ivronUina 

Agricultuial Experiment Station) in the Jourml of A'^rtculiural Research, Vol. XIX, 

No. 4, pp. 181-188. Tables 4, bibliogr. of 7 works. Washington, I>. C , May i 5 » iy2o. 

A report of an investigation concerning the effect of premature freezing 
on the more important chemical constituents of the wheat kemdl, parti¬ 
cularly the nitrogen compounds from which the gluten is formed. 

In order to obtain samples of sound and frozen wheat of the same va¬ 
rieties, and grown as nearly as possible under the same conditions, plots 
were seeded at intervals of a week, for about 2 months, the wheat in all 
plots being cut either diortly after maturity, or immediately after the first 

[tST-tCS] 
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Irilling frost. A series of plots was seeded in 1917, and 1918. All plots 
were irrigated in mid July and at obviously different stages of development. 
The wheat from the 1917 series was brought to the granary shortly after 
cutting and thrashed when dry enough to permit. The grain from the 1918 
series, however, was allowed to remain in the field, after it was cut and 
blocked, and it was therefore subjected to several months of severe weath¬ 
ering in the fidLd. A chemical analysis of the grain from the two series 
indicated the appreciable effect on the biological properties apart from 
the effects of freezing* It was noted that the nitrogen in the a-amino 
and amide forms as well as the total non-protein nitrogen ran higher in 
the mature samples of the 1918 than in the corresponding samples of the 
1917 series. In a previous paper the author has shown that while the 
proteins themselves are completely removed in the method of determining 
non-protein nitrogen, there still remain some peptids in the solutions (t) 
Thetrfore the figures for a-amino nitrogen reported indude the “ exposed ” 
a-amino nitrogen of these peptids as well as that of the amino-adds. 

A brief study of the effects of premature freezing on the carbohydr¬ 
ates of the wheat kernel showed that the percentage of redudng sugars, 
non-protein nitrogen and acid-reacting constituents evidently increased 
with the severity of freezing. The a-amino fraction of the non-protein 
nitrogen was also considerably higher in the frozen than in the sound wheat. 

269-Tlis InflUBnceofy^tRaysoHi^zofoi&acfer.-—K\ysERE.,iiiTAfiCo»»/)ies rendus 
de rAcadhme des Sciences^ vol, ClyXXI, No. 30, pp. 96c>97i. Pans, Nov. 15, 1920; 
vol. CI,XXII, No. 3, pp. 183-185. Jan. 17, 1921. 

I. — The influence of different light rays on bacteria has already 
been the object of many investigations. The complete destruction of the 
micro-organisms, the loss of chromogenic power, and the attenuation 
of virulence, sometimes the intensification of certain properties as found 
in the experiments of Engelmann with Bacf, 'photometriciim, have all 
been observed. 

The author has studied this action with A zotobarfer which is charac¬ 

terised by great motility, the formation of pigment and fluorescence. He 
again found that the maximum of nitrogen is assimilated with yellow and 
green and corresponds to the maximum of sugar that disappears, and at 
the same time to the maximum ni^ss of bacteria collected on the filter. 
With r^rd to this, one cannot speak of mathematical proportion (the 
amount on the filter weighed 71 mgm. for green, 69 mgm. for yellow, 51 
mgm. fox violet, and only 42 mgm. for red) for in a biological phenomenon, 
many factors intervene in a more or les*? tangible way. Tt is in the blue 
that the maximum quantity of nitrogen per gramme of sugar decomposed 
is assimilated. The experiments show, then, berides the influence of 
radiation, that of the food hydrocarbon, and of the microbial mass. On 
the other hand it is known that the age, and concentration of the mi¬ 
crobes and the temperature also come into play. 


(i) See R. June 1918, No. 688. 
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Tests now in progress will show if Itiminotas induction could confer per¬ 
manent properties on the nitrogen fixer and give rise to new types. With 
r^ard to this the researches of MM. Richet and Cakdot have shown the 
remarkable adaptability of micro-organisms to antiseptics. The action 
of light often gives rise to the production of antis^tics in the environment 
and when the microbes become accustomed to these modifications they 
may acquire characters very favourable to the assimilation of nitrogen 
under agricultural conditions. 

II. — In the preceding note the author has shown that Azotdbacier 
is sensitive to various light rays and that yellow rays above all others 
favour the nitrogen fixation. 

The author has tried to solve the problem as to whether this property 
remains constant during a series of generations and what is the action of 
light on generations of different ages always cultivated under similar con¬ 
ditions of lighting and of the same origin. 

The experiments have shown that the total quantity of nitrogen assim¬ 
ilated was always greater with the 3rd generation. The rate varied with 
the coloration to which the culture was submitted, and the difference 
between the two generations, very marked with white light, was rdat- 
ivdy small for ydlow and blue. It is know, however, that with the niunber 
of generations the cultures in white light become coloured less and less 
and more and more dowly*; coloration persists with all other colours with 
varying Shades. The nitrogen fixed per unit of carbohydrate decomposed 
is least with the y^ow where the microbe works least economically; the 
power of assimilation is specially diminidied in the 6th generation, with 
green, white and black. The proportion of glucose consumed is always 
greater in the 3rd gaueration, except with blue, for with this colour the 
6th generation destroys more mannite than the 3rd generation. 

The proportion of carbo-hydrates consumed is highest for cultures 
exposed to white and ydlow light, and is smallest with green; in the pre¬ 
sence of glucose, mannite is only dightly attacked. It is due to this co¬ 
lour that the difference between the total of nitrogen fixed by the 3 genera¬ 
tions is much greater than for blue and yellow. 

Experiments in prc^ess are intended to show whether, under the in¬ 
fluence of light, bacteria can be made t acquire their old properties, or 
even to strengthen them, and aiso to ascertain to what extent the assimi¬ 
lating power of these bacteria can be diminished. 

270 - Studies on the Root Nodule Oiganisms of the Leguminous Plants, at the Agii- 
eultuial Researeh Institute, Pusa. — losm, n. v. (Fiist Assistant to the imp^ 
Agricultuial Bacteriologist, in Me>noirs of the. Deparlmeni of Agriculture in India, BacU^ 
riolo^ical Series, Vol. I, No. 0, PI. 9, tables 12. Calcutta and l/ondon, July, 1920. 

A report of some interesting work carried on in the laboratory at 
Pusa to investigate the question of species by cross-inoculation of the orga¬ 
nism from root nodules of one plant on another, and the nitrogen fixing 
power of the organism ind^endent of the plant. 

The culture medium eidployed had the following composition;—, 
soil extract 1000.0 cc; mannite 20 gm.; potassium phosphate 0.5 gm.; agar i 
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20.0 gm. The soil extract was prepared^by heating i kilo of Pusa soil 
with 1500 cc. w'ater in the autoclave at I20«> C for 20 minutes, allowing 
it to settle, and filtering off the supernatant liquid. 

At first several strains of the nodule organism from cow-pea (Vigna 
Cafjaiig) were isolated, and two w^ere sdected for cross-inoculation purposes 
and to test their nitrogen fixing power. A second experiment was arranged 
for a greater number ot organisms to be cross-inoculated on pea (Pisum 
sativum), math {FhaseoVus aconitifolius) and gram {Cicer arietinum), while a 
third experiment was arranged to see whether the results could 1^ confir¬ 
med by reinoculation of some of the organisms on pea. 

The results of the latter 2 experiments show that substantial increase 
in growth of roots and of the whole plant results from inoculation of root 
nodule organisms although not always accompanied by nodule formation. 
The absence of these nodules was thought perhaps to be due to the possi¬ 
bility that nitrogen might be fixed by the organisms in the sand indepen¬ 
dent of the plant or that the organisms might be present in the roots, 
but in less virulent form. No organisms were however discovered in the 
sections of roots examined. 

Purther experiments were made with Pisum sativum, Phaseohts aco¬ 
nitifolius, Cicer arietinum, Zea Mays, Avena sativa and Triticum vidgare. 
It was at once evident that the plants which received nitrates were the 
best. The leguminous plants inoculated with their own organisms come 
very near these in quality, and next in order come the cross-inoculated, 
the Azotohacter inoculated, and those grown in porous pots. The effect 
of nodule organisms on the graminaceous plants is also marked ; of course 
no nodules were found on their roots. 

The results of cross-inoculation showed the following positive results:— 
Vigna Catfang X Phaseolus; Pisum sativum x Phaseohts; F. Caijang X 
P, sativum ; and Phaseolus x P. sativum. The organism from Cicer 
arietinum has not been found to cros.s-inoculate Phaseohts and P. sativum 
and vice versa. 

In order to detect the presence of ammonifying and nitrifying organisms, 
a portion of the sand from the inoculated and uninoculated pots was se- 
paratdy inoculated in each of the following culture solutions: i) peptone 
water; 2) Omei#ianski solution. After 4 weeks inoculation, nitrites or 
nitrates could not be found in No. 2 solution showing the absence of nitri¬ 
fying organisms ; and only after 72 hours was about 4 mg. of ammonia 
found in No. I solution. 

The author desires to point out that the chief reason why the l^;ume 
nodule organism is not recognised to have been isolated from the soil is 
that statements have been accepted as correct without thorough examina¬ 
tion ; for example, that a nodule organism does not generally grow in or¬ 
dinary nutrient media and that the organism fixes considerable quantities 
of nitrogen in culture fla^. Thus when any organism closely resembles 
the nodule organism and yet does not fix nitrogen in large quantities in 
the laboratory, the tendency is to take it as altogether different. To prove 
the inadequacy of this system of reasoning, the author exqperimented with 

[nt] 
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one of the said organisms and ^ with the same moiphological characters 
as the nodule organisms, and cultures were then inoculated into sann- 
hemp [Crotolaria juncea), arhar {Cajamis indiciis), cow-pea {Vigna catjang) 
and math (Phaseolus aconitifolins). These plants were grown in pots 
of sterile sand and all showed nodule formation when uprooted at the end 
of the experiment. 

None of the media tried can be called absolutely specific, but an ex¬ 
periment was devised to test which gives the highest number of nodule 
organisms out of the total number. Nodules of val {Dolichos Lablah), 
indigo (Inc'igcjtra arrectd) and Vigna Caljang, were inoculated into these 
media. The highest number of nodule-organism colonies were found in 
the soil extract + mannite -f agar and the lowest in the levulose agar 
(Grusg-S:\ mH) but this was particularly free from extraneous organisms. 

The chief function, therefore, of the root nodule organism appeare 
to be nitrogen fixation whether within the nodules or outside. The fact 
that there is no residual nitrogen in the case of the nodule organism as 
contrasted with Azotohactef suggests that the fixation of the nitrogen 
by the organism and assimilation of the same by the plant with and 
withoi. t nodule formation go on approximately at the same rate. This 
implies the necessity of the removal of the products of metabolism by the 
plant before further nitrogen fixation by the organism can take place. 
Further experiments are necessary to furnish final evidence on this point. 

27X - The Work of the Central Station of Genetics (Experiment Station for the Im¬ 
provement of Agricultural Plants) at Gembloux, Belgium. — jovKstis, G. and 

I,ATHOUW£RS, V, in Annalcs de Gembloux, Year 36, Part. 12, pp. 559-566. Brussels, 

December 1930. 

The Experiment Station for the Improvement of Agricultural Plants, 
attadied to the Gembloux Agricultur il Institute, carries out its programme 
of work on the following main lines:— 

I. — Experimental sdection, and crossing combined with sdection. 

II. — Cultural tests of the new t>T)es thus obtained in the different 
agricultural r^ons of the countiy, with the object of testing their prac¬ 
tical value as regards the local agrogeologic^ and climatic conditions 
(Regional Research Centres). 

III. — Enquires as to the value of the principal varieties now culti¬ 
vated in Belgium. 

SeI/ECTIOX — Cereals, — The work of selection is carried out as fol¬ 
lows From among the descendants of one parent plant those individuals 
are chosen that possess to the greatest extent the characters to be preserved. 
The group of indi\dduals thus isolated forms “ first choice while the rest 
are the “ second choice The following year, the offspring of the first 
choice ” are also divided into first choice and second choice ", and the seed 
of the best individuals of the latter serve for the " first multiplication ". 
The best specimens thus obtained are used in their turn for subsequent 
multiplications ', whereas the descendants of the " first choice ' conti¬ 
nue to be divided into " first choice " and “ second choice ", 
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The ^-ields of the sdected plants, as well as those of the " mtiltipli- 
cations ”, are analysed with great care, special attention being paid to 
characters that affect productivity (number of seeds per plant, weight 
of 100 or 1000 caay^opses, % of seeds ^ueld per are etc.). These details, 
in addition to the continual careful observations made during the growing 
season with the object of studying the resistance of the plants to 
cold, disease, and lodging, their early ripening, etc., furnish data for 
the subsequent discarding of the inferior plants, and the isolation of 
the best. 

The improvement of wheat and oats was begun in 1913-1914, and, in 
1919-1920, there were 103 pure lines of wheat and 77 of oats being stu¬ 
died. In 1919, the work of improving spelt and winter barley was com 
menced: 202 parent spdt plants and 172 of barley were examined 
comparativdy. 

The parent plants were chosen from plots sown with the seed of va¬ 
rieties from different districts; the examination of the plots will at once 
show that these varieties are far from being homogeneous, and should 
rather be regarded as associations of numerous varied forms, many of 
which are distinguished from one another by constant and well-defined 
characters. 

The Station proposes to separate these associations by isolating pure 
lines and propagating the best types. Much has already been done in 
this direction, especially in the case of wheat. Large and complicated 
crossing experiments are also being carried out with the latter. Crosses 
between several varieties of wheat have ben made since 1918, and repeated 
in the following 3^ears, in order to obtain types with a higher yidd, but 
at the same time resistant to cold and maturing early. 

In 1919, some pure lines of wheat showed “ spdtoid ” mutations, 
which were isolated, and have now reached the 3rd generation. 

Potatoes. At present 81 lines are being studied, especially as regards 
high starch content, resistance to disease, cooking properties, and yidd. 
Some already show a good combination of these diaracters. 

Sugar Beets. — In 1915, a " first choice ” was made of 100 plants 
which were selected for shape, wdght, and the high sugar content of the 
root. Then alternate-generations of the seed-beets and the roots of the 
best lines vrere kept. Little work has however been done, on account 
of lack of men. 

RnoiONAX Rbsisarch Centres. — In 1919, the advisability was 
discussed of creating branch Stations, or phytotechnical Stations of se¬ 
condary importance, for the different agricultural regions of Bdgium. 
Three such Stations have already been established, at Brosbeke. (East 
Flanders), Clavier (Condroz), and Carlsbourg (Ardennes). The duties 
of these Stations are: — 

(1) To study the behaviour, in different soils and dimates, of the 
varieties obtained at the Central Station ; 

(2) To compare these varieties with the best local varieties; 

[ni] 
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(3) To try to introduce and acdiniatise foreign varieties, especially 
those coming from N. Holland, or obtained at Svalof: 

Enquiries. — In 1919-1920, at the request of the Central Station, 
and under the auspices of the State Agriculturists, a census was taken 
of the varieties of cereals cultivated in Belgium. 

The Station keeps constantly in touch with foreign scientific work 
connected with the genetics and improvement of agricultural plants. 
All the principal journals dealing with genetics, and the best works that 
have hitherto been written on the subject of heredity can be consulted 
at the Station. 

In order to facilitate research, all the data have been entered syste¬ 
matically on a card-index. 

272 - B^vionr of Gartain Hybrids of Oats and Spring Wheat at Rampart Sfiition, 

Alaska. — Gasser, G. \V., in Report of the Alaska At^cuUtiral Evperitnent Stations, 

IQ18, pp. 41- ^7. Washington, Sept. 1020. 

Oats. — Hybrid No. 51a, Eg {Hull-less No. 304-2 X Norwegian 
No. 117-3 effected with a view to producing a hull-less oat ripening early. 
As in the generation, many of the heads presented the unusual feature 
of bearing both triflorous and poh^orous spikelets, and both hulled and 
hull-less kernels. The glume were either white, black or dark grey. 

One of the chief aims has been successful, namdy, earliness. They 
ripened in 88 days (3 daj^s less than the Norwegian parent from which ear- 
liness was inherited). 

Spring-Wheat. — No. 30a, F3 (Chogot x Marquis). A true cross 
inheriting qualities from both parents: 

In the all-important quality of earliness it holds an intermediate 
position, ripening on August 27 (14 days later than the earliest plant of 
Chogot); Marquis did not ripen either in 1918 or in 1917. 


273 - Lnprovement by Selection of Tellow Flint Maize in Mauritius, — auchinlece, 
G, G., in Department of Agriculture, Maifritius, Built tin "No. iR, pp. i-iy, pi. 5, Pori Eouis, 
Z920. 

A lowering in the number of rows of grain on the ear of maize has a 
decided influence on the 3deld. The author considers that the 16 and 
more types are the most common, and on the other hand, ears possessing 
14 rows or less of grain are less frequent. 

Although the character in question may be largely influenced by sur¬ 
rounding conditions and present marked fluctuations, it appears,however 
to depend on elements both fundamental and hereditary. 

Evidence that it will eventually be found possible to obtain each t3rpe 
" row true by means of more careful isolation in the field is afforded by 
consideration of the marked increase in the frequency of ears of 16 rows 
and more, which has followed from sowing seed derived from high-rowed 
ears, and the large number, on the other hand, of ears possessing 14 rows 
or less, which resulted from plantir^ ears of a small number of rows. 
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The results so far obtained indicate that ears possessing 12 rows 
of grain, give a small yield in general (weight of ears and yield per ar- 
pent) (i), whilst the i8-rowed and i6-rowed types are robust and good 
3d^deis in the field. 

The Yellow Flint Maize ma5’’ therefore be improved by selection based 
on the character “ number of rows of grain per ear 

274 > Inheritance of Gbaraeteis Besulting from a Natural Gross between Two Varie¬ 
ties of Dolichos Lablab. — H\riand. S. C , in Journal of Genelics, Vol. 10, 

3, pp 2 i<)- 226 Loiiilon, Oct. 1920. 

Dolichos Lahlah T. is naturally self-fertilising ; dehiscence of the an¬ 
thers lakes place at least one, and sometimes 2 days before the flowers 
open. 

The following characters have been studied in these experiments: 

i) habit of growth; 2) anthocyanin colouration of flower, seed, and vege¬ 
tative parts. 

Habit of Growth. — The various laces of Dolichos may be divided 
into two main groups, according to whether the growth habit is indetermi¬ 
nate (climbing) or determinate (dvrarf or bush). The latter are so called 
from the fact that the main axis terminates in an inflorescence after from 
4 to 8 nodes have been developed and the secondary branches also ter¬ 
minate in flower dusters. With the cross St. Vincent Bush White (bush) 
X Vilmorin’s Stringless (dimbing) the following results were obtained 
Fi hybrids possessed the indeterminate habit; 

F2 : Out of 389 plants, 298 were indeterminate and 91 determinate; 
ratio 3: i. 

Fg : out of 17 families grown from Fg indetemiinates; 4 bred true 
to indeterminate, and 13 families segregated into indeterminate and de¬ 
terminate in the 3: i ratio. 

Ten families were grown from Fg determinates; all these bred true. 

From these results it may be conduded that the determinate and 
indeterminate habits of growth in Dolichos Lablah constitute a simple 
alldomoiphic pair of characters, with complete dominance of indeter¬ 
minate habit. The factor for indeterminate habit is denoted by the 
sjmxbol I. 

CoiiOXJRATioN OF FLOWERS. — The following condusions may be 
deduced from the hybridisation experiments evolved to this end:— 

1) Two factors are concenied in the production of the purple co¬ 
lour of the flower; these may be denoted by the symbols C and R; 

2) In the absence of either factor, the flower is white; 

3) According to this the cross St. Vincent Bush X Vilmoiin's 
Stringless is of the nature cR X Cr. The genotypes appearing in Fg will 
be as follows:— 


(i) Aipent = 1.043 acres {EiL) 
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Homozygous Hcteroz\gous 


Genotype 

No 

1 Colour 

1 

Genot\pc 

1 

No 

Colour 

Behaviour 

m F. ^ 



1 ■ 

CR Cr 

2 

1 uiple 

1 

3^: I su 

CRCR 

r 

puiple 

CR cR 

2 

luiple 

S p : 1 w 

CrCr 

I 

whne 

CR cr 

4 

purple 

g pi 1 w 

cR cR 

I 

white 1 

Crcr 

2 1 

white 

All white 

cr cr 

1 

white 

cRcr 

2 

while 



This hypothesis is confixmed by the experimental results: 

i) The ratio of purple to white in Fg is 484: 342 (9*7), 

(2) The 25 Fg whites gave in Fj only whites; 

3) Of 65 families from F2 purples, 35 exhibited the 9:7 ratio, 
25 the 3:1 ration, while 5 bred true {all purple) ; 

4) White flowered plants, from F2 or F3 families, invaiiably bred 

true. 

Correlation of flower colour otth anthocyanin coloura¬ 
tion OF SEED AND vEGETATD'E PARTS ■— The puiple flowered cross be¬ 
tween the 2 white flowered forms St.. Vincent Bush and Vilmorin's Strin¬ 
gless exhibited: 

[a) purple colouration of the nodes of the main axis, and to a slight 
extent, of the veins of the leaf. 

(b) black seeds. In subsequent generations, all plants with pur¬ 
ple flowers possessed purple nodes and vice-versa 

One of the parents, St Vincent Bush, is entirely devoid of antho¬ 
cyanin colouration, induding the seeds which are cream. The other 
parent, possesses an extremely minute degree of pigmentation of the 
stipular hairs, which can only be detected microscopical^’, the seeds 
are, however, of a purplish brown colour. 

On flower colour alone, it is not possible to distinguish between the 
phenotypes, Cr cR and cr, for they are all white flow^ered. The factor 
C, however, produces visible effects in other parts of the plant body 
and the combination Cr may thus be easily distinguished from cR and cr, 
(these two last are so far as we know, indistinguishable). 

The factor c produces a purplish brown anthocyanin colouration of 
the seed coat and a minute amount of pigmentation of the stipular haiis^. 

The Fi of the cross Cr x cR is coloured purple in the region of the 
nodes along the main axis, while the seeds are black. In subsequent 
generations, all plants with both c and R, have black seeds and purple 
nodes. It thus appears that the combination of C and R, determines 
a particular mode of distribution of anthyocyanin pigmentation in the 
plant body. The factor c determines the production of anthocyanin 
in seed^and in stipular hairs; the factor R combined with factor C con¬ 
verts the white flower into purple and brown seed into black, at the same 
time extending the pigmentation to indude the nodal regions of the stem. 
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The cross St. Vincent Bush X Vihnorin's Stringless may be repres¬ 
ented thus: 


parents 


Fx 


Fa . . 9CR 

Black seed 
Purple flower 
Purple nodes 


St Vtncent Bush X 


Vilmonn's Stnngless 


c R 

White seed 
White flower 
Green plant body 


Cr 

Brown seed 
While flower 
Purple stipular 
hairs 


Cc Rr 


Black seed 
Purple flower 
Purple nodes 


sCr 


3cR 


I cr 


Brown seed 
White flower 
Purple stipular 
hairs 


White seed 
White fli wer 
Green plant 
body 


White seed 
White flower 
Giecn plant 
body 


It is dear, therefore, that the best dassification of the plants could 
be effected by examining the seed colour. 

In condusion, it may be taken that 3 Mendelian factors govern 
these characters:— 

1 The factor for indeterminate habit. 

The factor for purplish brown seed coat and purple stipular hairs. 

R A factor which has no effect except in the presence of C, when it con¬ 
verts white flower into purple, brown seed into black and causes 
pigmentation of the nodal regions. 

w 

275 - " Kumpta” Cotton and its Improvement in India lor Selection and by Crossing 
Combined with Selection. — Kottur, G. E., in Memoirs of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture in IndtUy Botanical Scries, Vol. X, No. 6, pp 221-272, PI. Calcutta, 

October 1920. 

“ Kumpta ” cotton (which is also known under the names of “ miraj ”, 
" bail-hongd”, bogalkot, and “ westerns”), is a type of Gossypium her- 
haceum. It is grown over a very large area in the southern Maratha Country, 
in Mysore and the Nizam's Dominions, and especially in the Dharwar 
District. 

This type of cotton is not a pure type, but consists of a large number 
of distinct strains with different anatomical and physiological characters. 
In other words, “ Kumpta ” cotton is what is called in genetics a “ mixed 
population 

Let us take, for instance, the number of monopodia which was deter¬ 
mined for 979 jflants, and may vary from 1-8. The said plants are divided, 
as follows, as regards the number of monopodia: 
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Number of monopndia 


Frequence 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


82 

«68 

199 

311 

93 

17 

9 


If on a straight line the abscissae i-8 are marked at equal intervals, 
and ordinates drawn, so as to form a vertical rectilinear segment coirespond- 
ing to each pair of these numbers, and of a length pioportionate to the num¬ 
ber of plants having this determined numbei of monopodia, on joining the 
end of these segments, a curve is obtained with two points corresponding 
to the numbers 3 and 5, and separated by a depression corresponding to 
the number 4 

This is a biometric system for the analysis of intermixed strains, and 
is based on the variability of their characters If the strain is pure, there 
will be but one point, on the other hand, if it is mixed, the number o 
points may exceed i 

In the present case, which refers to the number of monopodia there are, 
as has already been said, 2 points. 

Similar conditions are observed as r^ards the length of the central 
leaf lobe (of 1000 leaves). 

Igongtb of CLntral lobe xn mxn No of oc curing ( fiequcnc^ ») 


39-12 


22 

42-45 


21 

45-4S 

• 

77 

48-51 


250 

5 ^“54 


158 

54-57 


322 

57-60 


120 

60-63 


62 

63-66 


9 

>66 


39 


The curve obtained by joining the^e data would thus have 3 points 
As regards the ginning percentage we find. (See table pag 293) 

In this case, the curve would have -| distinct jioints: in the tables, the 
figures corresiionding to the latter are in thick type. 

The above-mentioned data, as wdl as other facts stated by the author, 
i^ow that “ Kumpta ” cotton consists of a complicated mixture of strains. 
For this reason it is capable of improvement by selection, and by crossing 
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Gmiiuig percentage 


Frequency 


18% 

19 

20 
21 

23 

24 

25 

26 
»7 


28 

29 

30 


I 


X 

2 

9 

12 

19 

II 

14 

9 

6 

r 

I 

8 

I 


combined with election. Therefore the artide analysed gives the results 
of a series of expeiinients carried out for the purpose of obtaining (by indi¬ 
vidual sdection and combining the best characters) a type of cotton possess¬ 
ing the following qualities in the highest degree; 

1) Large number of fruiting branches (sympodia). When the num¬ 
ber of these is large in comparison with that of the monopodia and of the 
axillary dioots, the number of the bolls, and hence the yield, is increased. 

2) Rapid growth, early flowering and ripening, so that the cotton 
can be collected in two pickings, thus avoiding the ante-monsoon showers 
of April and May, which often spoil the latter varieties and make the pick- 
it 3 g difficult. 

3) High 3deld, long staple, high-ginning percentage. 

SeI/ECTION by Pure Lines. — By this means, the following strains were 
.obtained some of which were clearly superior, others inferior to the ordinary 
mixed type: " Dharwar Ho. i Dharwar N. 2 ”, and “ Dharwar No. 3 

Dharii^arNo. i. — Erect habit, with very few monopodia and axillary 
branches. The frequency curve for the number of monopodia, instead of 
having two points, has oiily one, which is a biometric proof of the homogen¬ 
eous character of the selected plants. 

As regards 3deld, Dharwar No. i ” is superior to ordinary ** Eumpta ” 
by 20 Another characteristic of ” Dharwar No. i ” is its earliness, for 
wliile “ Kumpta ” produces most of its flowers from the nth to the i6th 
week, ” Dharwar ” flowers from the loth to the 15th week, being thus a 
week earlier. The later the floivers are produced, the greater is the percent¬ 
age of those that are shed and never develop into bolls as is shown by the 
first Table on page 294. 

This clearly shows the advantage of early flowering. 

Dharwar No, 2. — In ” Kumpta ” cotton there are both erect and bushy 
strains. The latter bear a large number of monopodia and axillary bran¬ 
ches, which are more or less crowded about the central axis. The yield of 
these forms is naturally low,. “ Dharwar No. 2 ” is a pure bred line of the 

[2ni 
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Honih 

< Dharwar no. i > 

« Kumpta B 

Number 

of flowers marked 

Percentage 

of flowers shed 

Number 

of flowers marked 

Percentage 

of flowers ^ed 

December. 

120 

167% 

190 

52.7 

Januaiy. 

2370 

14 8 

a 500 

36.0 

February.. 

2480 

69.0 

5 210 

7^-9 

March. 

• 50 

100.0 

20 

100.0 


bushy type. It cannot compare with ordinary “ Kumpta and even less 
with " DharwarNo. i ” in point of yield, but its ginning percentage is high, 
equal in fact to that of “ Dharwar No. i 

Dharwar No. 2 is of no commercial value, but is a proof of the 
heterogeneous composition of '' KumptaIt may however possibly 
form the basis of future crossing. ^ 

Dharwar No. 3 — This selection from " Kumpta cotton " has a 

long history dating back to 1901. In that year, a cross was made at Kir- 
kee, by Gammie, between two strains of “ Kumpta (neither of them 
in pure line cultivation). In 1904, some of the most prolific of the plants 
thus obtained were again crossed, and the progeny were grown at Surat 
until 1908. The produce was only further selected by mass selection on 
the basis of ginning percentage and better staple. In 1908, all the plants, 
which were known under the name of Kumpta Cross " were transferred to 
Dharwar, where they were studied and tested. It was found, that the t3?pe 
was not pure, and that it was every year losing its best characters, as the 
following Table dearly demonstrates. 


Year 

« Kumpta cross » 

■ Kumpta B 

Yield 
of «kapasii 
(raw cotton} 
per acre 
in lbs 

Ginning 

rer cent 

Value 
per candy j 

Yield 

of s kapas » 
per acte 
in lbs 

Ginning 

per cent. 

Value 

per candy 




Rs. (I) 



Rs. 

1908. 

624 

27.1 

275 

— 

— 

_ 

1909. 

43 X 

25-4 

300 

— 

— 

— 

1910. 

1 5x6 

30-3 

300 

546 

25-5 

805 

19IX. 

1 435 

26.1 

315 

360 

23.8 

290 

19x2. 

1 580 

28.0 

305 

759 

24.8 • ! 

290 

19x3. 

456 

24.6 

235 

503 

23-3 

235 

Average. 

508 

26.9 

288 

549 

24.3 

280 


Eupee = IS, 4d. at i)ar. 


In the short period between 1908 andT9i3, Kumpta Cross” had de¬ 
teriorated to such an extent, as to be inferior to ordinary ” Kumpta 

[«y6] 
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Therefore individual vselection of “ Kumpta Cross ” was begun in 1913, 
and the seed has been maintained in this manner ever since. One of the 
products of this selection, “ Dharwar No 3 has a higher ginning percentage 
than " Dharwar No. i ", but it flowers a little later. It is, however, superior 
to ordinary “ Kumpta 

Crossing and Selection. — “ Ghogari ” cotton is a variety of Cassy- 
piitni herbaceitm which originated in the north of Gujarat. Its sole advantage 
is its high ginning-percentage (40 and over). In length and quality of 
staple, vigour, productivity, etc , it leaves much to be desired. 

Crosses were made between “ Ghogari " and “ Kumpta ” with a view 
to endowing the latter with the character of liigh ginning percentage. 

For a long time, these selections were unsatisfactory, as they con¬ 
tinued to split, but finally 2 strains with fixed characters were obtained, 
Dharwar No. 4and “ Dharwar No. 5 These strains have the fol¬ 
lowing characters: 

DJiam ar No, 4. — An intermediate type between an erect and a bushy 
plant. It however produces no axillary vegetative branches. It flowers 
early, like " Kumpta ”, but is superior to the latter as regards yidd and 
ginning %, but the staple is short. 

Dhamar No. 5. — Is bushy in habit of growth, and late in flowering, 
therefore its yield is small. Its ginning percentage is high, and its staple 
good. It might also be useful for future crossing. 

Conclusions. — Thus, 5 strains of cotton have been produced, 3 by 
pure-line selection, and 2 by selection out of a cross. 

Dhamar N/), i. — An erect t3rpe, staple better than ordinary “ Kumpta ”, 
suited for the whole “ Kumpta ” tract. 

Dhamar No. 2. — A bushy type. Staple better than that of common 
“ Kumpta Does well in the south of the Belgaum district, and in 
centre of the Dharwar district (rainfall 750-875 mm.) 

Dharwar No. 3’ — Similar to No. 2. 

Dharwar No. 4. — Semi-erect, an early type... Staple short. 

DhartL ar No. 5. - A bushy and late t3q)e, but with very high ginning 
percentage and good staple. 

“ Dharwar No. i ” and ** Dharwar No. 2 ” were the two best lyp^. 
The following Table gives the chief economic values of all 5 types. 



Yield 

Omnirn^ 

Yitld 

Value 

Value 

Name of Cotton 

of «]cap)s B 


of Imt 


Of lint 

1 

pti acre 

1 cicenta^e 

per acte 

per tandy 

per acre 


lbs 

% 

lbs 

Rs 

Rs 

Ofdinaiy « kumpta » . 

467 

255 

II9 

500 

75 

■ Dhaiwar no, i» . . 

563 

2S.5 

160 

526 

107 

• Dbamrar no. . . . 

476 

28.5 

135 

349 

60 

« Dhamar no. 3 » . . . 

450 

32.1 

157 

511 

102 

c Dharwar no. 4 > . . . 

535 

32.8 

175 

470 

105 

» I harwar no. 5 » . . . 

425 

364 

153 

520 

101 


[W5] 
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BREEDING 


It is obvious from all these results, and from the descriptions of the 
types, that have been isolated by individual selection from “ Kumpta " 
cotton, that we have in this cotton as it is usually grown, a mixture of a 
considerable number of strains differing in character of plant, in yield, in 
ginning percentage and in the quality of the lint. Some of these strains 
breed true, hence it is possible by the simple isolation of existing strains to 
get better types than those furnishd by the oiiginal variety. The qualities 
of earliness, yield, ginning percentage, and staple are in no way opposed to 
one another, and there is no reason whyan early cotton ^ould not also 
possess the other qualities. The latter are most nearly combined in “ Dhar- 
war No. i ”, But some pme line strains with all the positive characters 
of “ Kumpta ”, and with a ginning percentage of over 36, have been ob¬ 
tained by the cross ” Kumpta x Ghogari ” This would lead to the belief, 
that it will be possible to go much further and combine in one strain this 
ginning percentage with the other desirable qualities occurring in “ Dhar- 
war No. i This will be the object of the author's further work on 
“ kunipta ” cotton. 

276 - G0ntril)utioii to the Knowledge of the Phenomena of Self-fertilssation and 
Gross-Fertilisation in Brassica Napas lu var. oleifera Moenck. nils 
Sylven, m Sven es Uisddesforemn's TtdskiH, Year XXX, Part 6, pp 225-244, 9 figs. 

Halmo, 1920. 

In 1918, the author b^an, at Svalof a series of pure line sdection ex¬ 
periments with colza {Brassica Napus h, var oleifera Mdenck), taking as 
his starting point, 32 carefully chosen parent plants from a kitchen-garden 
near Petersborg, in the Province of KuUadal. 

The parent plants had grown in the open country, and in contact with 
others differing from them botanically; they were thus exposed to cross¬ 
fertilisation, and as Brassica Napus acxx>rding to the generally-received opi¬ 
nion is highly staurogamous, the descendants of the above-mentioned lines 
should have possessed the most varied and complicated forms. 

Quite the contrarj’^ ocairred however, the progeny were unaffecrted, 
being perfectly uniform and practically similar to their parents; this re¬ 
semblance extending to all the most important characters: colour of leaves 
and stem; early npening; length of petioles; tendency to flower twice; vi¬ 
gour of plant (resistance to lodging); type of inflorescence; colour of flow¬ 
ers ; shape of fruit; formation of axillary buds. 

The coloui of the siliqua can serve as an instance. 

In 1918, the 33 parent plants could be divided into 3 groups: 

1) yeBowish-gieen; Nos. 16, 20, 27. 

2) dark-puiple on part exposed to the sun; Nos. 17, 18, 19, 21, 23, 
24, 25, 26. 

3) pale purple on part exposed to the sun. Nos. 13,14, 22, 25, 29 
and 30. 

The descendants of the 3 groups showed the characters of their group, 
to a large extent, in 1919. Thus, in the case of line 16 (of the ist group), 
in only 25 plants out of 425, that is to say, in 5.9 % was the part of the siliqua 
exposed to the sun of a pale purple colour (character of group 3). 
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Wliat occurred in the case of one line also took place to a greater, or 
less, extent in all the other lines, and as regards all the above-mentioned 
characters. 

These phenomena are due to the fact, that colza, instead of being stau- 
rogamous, is on the contrary autogamous, as is shown by the anatomical 
and physiological examination of the flower. At the time when the flower 
unfolds, the four longest stamens cover, and entirdy conceal the style, which 
at that moment, is of the same length as the two diortest stamens, these 
latter being bent lightly outwards. Then the style begins to grow rapidly, 
while the anthers of the four longest stamens open, and bend inwards, form¬ 
ing a sort of cap covering the pistil, and hindering the introduction of any 
pollen from wi^out. Later on, when the stigma which continues to in¬ 
crease in length succeeds in passing out between the stamens, it cannot escape 
poUmisation. Cross-pohinisation is however only possible when the stigma, 
after having forced its way through the protecting stamens, remains freely 
exposed, but as by this time, it has nearly always been fertilised owing to 
the above-mentioned 'reasons, contamination action is almost impossible. 

No change in this state of affairs can even be effected by honey-sedc- 
ing insects, for the latter visit the already fully-open flowers which have 
been sdf-fertilised. 

Colzas thus behave exactly as if they were autogamous plants. 

On the other hand, as we have said above, thdr progeny is not entirdy 
uniform; among the descendants of line i6, there occur purple-tinted indi¬ 
viduals, an almost certain sign that crossing has taken place. 

The author’s object in undertaking these series of experiments was 
to determine (taking the colour of the flower as a basis), the percentage of 
the cross-pollinations. A parent plant. No. 24, had ydlow flowers; 16 
plants out of its descendants (100 in all) had yellowidi-ied flowers. 

Some crossing experiments justify us in conduding that line No. 24 
must be regarded as the generation of the natural cross ydlow x red, 
and that yellow is a dominant colour as regards red. This being conceded, 
the number of yellow individuals met with in the offspring of the unisolated 
red parent may be regarded as the percentage of the crosang that took place. 

The author has also been able to take the following characters as a means 
of determining the % of crosses. 

1) ydlowish-white colour of flowers (this is a repetition of what took 
place in the case of red). 

2) Pure green colour of leaves (as opposed to green with traces of 
anthocyanin). 

3) Light green colour of leaves (as opposed to normal green). 

4) Twisting of axis of inflorescence. 

The results of the experiments are summarised in the appended Ta¬ 
ble (page 298). 

The difference observed between the unsdected plants growing in the 
open field, and the sdected plants is explained as follows: 

i) Plants growing in an open field are exposed to all possible forms 
of crosses, and even to crosses with very different types; 

[w«3 
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2) On the other hand, sdected plants are already very uniform, and 
the possibility of the occurrence of new externally visible combinations is 
much reduced. In fact, it often happens, that the descendants of sdf- 
fertilised plants, like those of crossed plants, have the same characters. 

It is however, of the greatest importance to know for certain the true % 
of crosses in the sdected plants, in order to be able to form an idea of the 
possibilities of contamination to whidi the latter are exposed when it is 
widied to increase, in the same locality, the numerous types obtained from 
pure lines. 

The experiments carried out in this direction in 1919-1920, would seem 
to show, that when the different types are sown in separate, but contiguous 
lines, the average number of crosses is 3 %. 

When we consider that the number of crosses occurring in a ts^pical 
autogamous plant like wheat is i %, we may well conclude that self-fertili¬ 
sation is very common in Brassica, and a large percentage of the flowers are 
sdf-pollinated. 

277 - Glosses between Cultivated Strawberry varieties and Wild Varieties in Alaska 

to Obtain Hardy Commereial Berries* — gborgeson, c. c , and bbntson, c ii , in 

Report or iho Alaska AiirtcuUural Experiment Stations, 1918, pp 23-23, Wabhiugton, 

Aug. 1920. 

For a number of years much attention has been devoted to breeding 
hardy strawberry plants, suitable to the unfavourable weather conditions 
in Alaska. 

Cultivated varieties of Ffagaria vesca were hybridised with the two 
species of wild strawberry, F, ckiloensis, a native of the coast region, 
and F. platypetala, a very hardy species of the interior. 

About 3000 seedlings of these hybrids fruited for the first time in 
1918. When fruit is produced the hybrid is numbered, and detailed 
records are kept of each plant as to date of blooming, character of flower, 
date of ripening the fruit, size and quality of the berry, prolificacy and 
vigour of the plant. All those with fruits that measure up to a rorfain 
standard of size, flavour, firmness etc. are retained, propagated and sent 

[STS-IS'lfV] 
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to other stations for test, and distributed among the settlers free of 
charge. 

Fragraria vesca J X chiloensis cf- — Many of these hybrids were 
tested at Rampart and Fairbanks Stations. Although the mother parent 
(the cultivated berry) is not considered hardy, and the male parent F, 
chiloensis of the coa^ r^on is relativdly tender, many of the hybrids, 
however, proved hardy to a certain extent in the interior regions. 

The majority of hybrids produced large attractive berries, some of 
them of superior flavour, others insipid; as a rule they lacked colour 
and were soft, and, as a r suit, preserved with diSiculty. Thej- are 
suitable, therefore, for local consumption, but may not be used as com¬ 
mercial berries. There are only a very few hybrids with fruit in which 
large size, good colour, good flavour and firmness are combined. 

Fragaria vesca $ X F. platypetala cf. — K large percentage of the 
fruit of these hybrids was of good colour, good flavour and firm texture, 
but they were unfortunatdy too small and therefore unsuitable for com¬ 
mercial purposes. These hybrids are considered as distinctly hardy. 

Another group of crosses has been made between the wdl-known 
Pacific coast variety Magoon 9 pollen from the wild plant of the 
interior [(f). So far as tested, this hybrid appears to possess all the des¬ 
ired qualities: large berries of deep red colour throughout, and firm enough 
to stand shipment. The flavour is good but not superfine. 

This work will be continued with the hope of fixing on a single va¬ 
riety combining the qualities of size and colour of the berry with hard¬ 
iness. 

278 - Results of Orossia; tli3 Ra^spbsrjy Cuflibert with Salmonberiy Rubus 
spectabilis in Alaska. — Gborgbson, C C., and Benson, C H, m Repott or the 
Alaska Expenmetif Station, 1918, pp. 23-24. Washington, Sept. 1920. 

In 1909, crosses were made at the Sitka Experiment Station between 
the salmonberry [Rubus speefabilis) and raspberry var. Cuthbert; the 
results were, however, unsatisfactory. On many plants blossoms were 
sterile and failed to set fruit; others were indifferent bearers, and none 
of them had any qualities that made them superior to good raj^berries. 

In 1918, however, one hybrid from a cross made in 1916 promised 
to be of value; the berries were salmon coloured, and of good size and 
pleasant flavour. This plant was a strong grower and showed some of 
the characteristics of both parents, 

279 - Red dovei Seed Situation in the United States.— The Market Reporter, Voi. i, 
^o. 7, pp 97, 102-104, 107, I fig Washmgton, D C, Feb. 14, 1920. 

No kmd of seed probably has ever attracted the attention of two 
continents as much as the red clover seed in the years 1918-19. During 
these two years, the available supply has been lower than at any time 
since red clover has been exfcenavdy used in America. A shortage 
of some kinds of seeds would hardly cause any disturbance, but when it 
applied to red dover seed a general commotion was raised because of 
the great agricultural and economic importance of this crop, Recc^inis- 
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mg this fact, the United States Bureau of Markets assembled some of 
the data relative to red dover seed production, sowing requirements, 
imports etc., obtained from the Bureaux of Crop Estimates and Plant 
Industry and combined them with some of its own data. 

The quantity of seed available in the United States in the beginning 
of 1920 appeared to be slightly larger than that available at a correspond¬ 
ing timp in. 1919, but considerably less than that of 1918, undoubtedly 
much less than normal, as indicated by the following figures showing 
production, seedsman^ carry-over, and imports. 

Tabi,e I. — Production, carry-over and imports. 

19x7 19x8 I X919 

lb , lb I lb 


Froductiom, lududing all kinds of clover, | 

1 



chiefly red dover .... . 

89 280 000 

71 820 000 

65 940 000 

Cany over July i. . . . . ^ 

Imports July i, 1919* *918 i9i7» to 

Jan. 31, 1920, 1919 and 1918, respec- 

15 513 691 

4177 647 

I 858 560 

tively. - . 

Total available supply (less exports) on 
Feb. I, 1920, 1919 and 1918 

resi>ectivdy. 

126 900 

127 Soo 

9 25Q 900 

184 949 S91 

Y4 ISS 44T 

n 9S8 460 


Although exports of red dover seed are not taken into consideration 
in the forgoing Table, they probably would not affect the relation be¬ 
tween the total supplies of each of the years, because the exports of all 
kinds of doveis (m^tly alsike, but also induding white and red dover) 
between July i, 1919 and December 31, 1919, were only 13 000 lb. larger 
than between July i, 1918 and December 31, 1918. This difference pro¬ 
bably was more than offset by the estimated larger exports of red dover 
during January 1919, than during January, 1920. 

On January i, 1919 and February i, 1918, the stocks in the dealers' 
hands, less the carry over from the preceding July i, and imports between 
that date and January i, 1919 and February i, 1918, respectively, were 
approximatdy 25 % of the total production of dover seed for 191^8 and 
1917. If this same percentage hdd true on February i, 1920, it is est¬ 
imated that the stodrs in dealers’ hands were about 27 500 000 lb. com¬ 
pared with 23 330 920 lb. on January i, 1919, and 32 532 410 lb. on Feb¬ 
ruary I, 1918; which figures for the latter dates were obtained from 
seed surve3^. 

The huger stocks on February i, 1920 compared with the preceding 
year are considered due to the much larger imports since July i, 1919 
than for the same period during the previous year. The imports for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920 are larger than those for any complete 
fiscal year smce 1911, with 2 exceptions, as may be seen from the foUow- 
ing figures 

pw] 
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Tabi^e II. — hitports for fiscal years mding June 30. 


IbSn 

lOii. bi43 9Si 

1913 . 19674155 

iyi 3 . 5 332 947 

1914 . ■ ■ 5920934 

1915 . 3932293 

1916 . 32 508 537 

1917 . 5 343 600 

1018. 768 300 

1919. . 1050 900 

IQ20 (July 1919 to Jan. 1920 incl.) . - . . . . >359 900 


It is interesting to note that approximatdy of tfio red clover that 
was permitted entry between July i, 1919 and November 30, 1919, ori¬ 
ginated in Italy, and ^/g in France. The recent strike in the ship5"ards 
in Italy has delayed the arrival of seed bought by American seed^en, 
but it is r^orted that after these belated shipments are received, there 
will be much more seed available from Italy and France. 

The demand for red dover seed from European countries was not 
so urgent in the winter 1919-20 as in the previous year; fortunately Italy 
and France had surpluses of this seed to offer, and while undoubtedly 
the world stocks of red dover are much bdow normal at this time, they 
do not appear to be so short as they were the preceding year. 

280 - A Kew Process of Seed Preparation in Canada. — eastoam, a. (Chief seed 

Analyst), in The At»ricuiiural Gazette of Canada, Vol. 7, Xo. 11, pp. 877-'878, Ottawa* 

Nov. 1920. 

A new method of deaning and grading seeds and grain has been in¬ 
vented and patented by E. E. Eddy, formerly Chief Seed Inspector 
of the Department of Agriculture. The separation is made entirdy on 
the basis of comparative specific gravity. This is effected by subject¬ 
ing the stock to centrifugal action in the presence of a liquid which is 
of the specific gravity required for the separations desired. 

A suitable material for making a liquid of the desired densitj- is so¬ 
dium nitrate, but other substances may be used. With seeds weighing 
about 60 lb. per measured bushel, such as alfalfa and clov'ers, a solution 
of about 1.2 specific gravitj^ is required. By regulating the density of 
the liquid, the proportion of seeds which pass into the heavy and light 
separa tions is under complete control. 

T&sts of several samples of red clover showed a perfect separation 
of several kinds of the most common weed seeds, classed as noxious under 
the Seed Control Act. Almost equally valuable were the results in re¬ 
ducing the less harmful species. 

Equally good results were obtained with alsike, alfalfa and timothy 
seed. Tests so far have been made mostly with small seeds. It is ex¬ 
pected, however, that valuable results will be secured also with grains 
by removing barley and oats from wheat, oats from barley, etc. in ad¬ 
dition to the separation of weed seeds. 
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The process is now being devdoped with the idea of putting it on a 
commercial basis, and'shotdd this be accomplished, there should be a 
great improvement in the purity and general quality of the seed avail¬ 
able, and the seed growing possibilities both for small seeds and seed 
grain will be greatly increased. 

281 - Wheat Varieties at Verrieie, Fianee, 1919 and 1920. — Bb Vidmokcnt j., in 

Comptes rendu^ de VAcademie d'A^ncuUure de France, Vol. VI, No. 36, pp. 868-873. Palis, 
Bee, I, 1920. 

Weather conbitions. — Crop Season 1918-1919: heavy rainfall 
from autumn 1918 to January 1919 ; fairly severe cold and snow in Febr¬ 
uary ; damp retarded spring sowings in March; dry weather up till July. 
The rains may be taken as too late as a general rule for spring crops 
Season 1919-1920; mild winter: spring mild and premature. Some¬ 
what cool at earing time; fertilisation hindered; heavy rains just before 
ripening; damp and cold retarded growth and favoured the attack of rust. 


Result on Experimental Plots {25 sq, m.). 
Most productive varieties of autunm sown wheats. 


Name of variety 


1918-19x9 

Yield 


in 


Name of variety 


in 

stzaw 


1919-1920 

Yidd 


in 

in 

grain 

straw 


kg 

*7-385 

30.615 

16.505 

1 32.995 

16.4351 

1 30.230 

16.405 

30.095 

15.515 

28.885 

15.500 

28.965 

* 5-495 

28.740 

15.485 

31.115 

15.360 

36 940 

14-955 

, 24.945 


17.990 

17.625 


3 X- 780 | 

30.8751 

* 9.11511 

26.160 


Blfc hybrid n® 419/20 

Gxosse t€te. 

Hybrid n® 418/20 . . 


Hybrid n® 418/20 . 

Hybrid ii® 419/20 - 

Rieti.116.050 

Hybrid de la Paix.15.840 

Hybrid n® 421/20.I 15-025 j 23.640 1 Hybrid de la Paix 

Hybrid n® 427/20.14.460 26.040'. Hybrid n® 421/20 

Perle de Nmsexnent . . . . 14,350'28.150'! Hybrid n® 427/30- 

Gros bleu.14-235 24.415 j Teveison .... 

Rouge pxolifique barbu. . . I 13.740 26.925 Trfeor 


Gtosse t§te.i3-35o 21.815^ Hybrid n® 403/20 


Spring Wheat {Experimental Plots 25 sq. m). 


1 

X918-X9X9 


19x9-1930 

1 

Yidd 


Yield 

Name of variety 

in 

_1 

m 1 

Name of variety 

in 

in 


grain 

Straw 1 
1 


gxain 

straw 


kg 

kg 1 


kg 

kg 

Hybrid 561/20. 

8.600 

9.200 

Hybrid 561/20. • 

9.7IS 

*7-365 

Hybrid 568/20. 

8 - 4*5 

10.505 

Aurore. ..' 

9.‘85 

21.045 

Aurore.' 

8.3*5 

9.575 

Hybrid 568/20. 

9-508 

22.132 

Hvbiid 275/19. 

7-500 

8.000 

Saumur de Itfars. . 

9-245 

20.925 

barbu ordinaire .... 

7-435 

11.165 

MarsdeSudde rouge barbu . 

9-165 

24.465 

Manitoba (Red Fife) .... 

6.7*5 

9*85 

f 

1 

1 

8.980 

17-695 
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ResliUs on Large Scale, 
Autumn Wheats, 


1 

Yield 

1 

' Yield 

Name of variety | 

quintals 

1 Name of variety 

1 

qmntals 

1 

per hectare 

per hectare 

418/20. 

i 

1 1 
38 

Bon Fennier*. 

28 


29 

Hybiide de la Palx . . . 

• ' 44 

Hybride de la Paix. 

28 

Inversable. 

32 

BIA de^ AUi^. 1 

1 28 

BI6 des AlUes. 

31.5 

B 16 de la Paix . I 

31 

Grosse t€te. 

31 

BI6 d« AHlfe* . 1 

31 

Inveisable*. 

• I 30 

Inveisable* .1 

1 

28 

1 Bordeaux *. . 

29 

* At Massy-PaJaisau. 


282 - Hie Wheats of Q^ieiiaiea. — Scaexta, H., in the Gtornale (TAgrL oUura della Do- 
menica. Year XXXI, p. S 5 , 3 figs®* Piacenza, January 30, 1921. 

Libya possesses varieties of wheat, which acclimatised as they are to 
a hot, arid environment, can do equally well in other countries with si¬ 
milar conditions. For many years, Tripolitan wheats have been tested 
in Sicily, and some of them, having given excdlent results, have been 
grown there of late fairly extensivdy. 

The author mentions 3 of the best varieties of wheat from Cyrenaica —* 

“ Mogarbia,, " — This is the most popular variety of wheat cultivated 
in the Colony. The grain is hard and the vegetative cycle rather short. 
The natives sow it in the second fortnight of November, and it ripens 
during the last 10 days of May or at the beginning of June. This wheat 
tillers wdl, especially if the ground is properly worked, and if it is sown 
in good time. The author has counted as many as 30 culms on one plant, 
all equally strong- The root system is not much devdoped, but this may 
be due to the traditional Arab method of cultivation (the grain is sown 
on hard soil, which is only ploughed to a depth of 10 cm. with a wooden 
plough). 

" Mogarbia ” is resistant to lodging, and seems immune to smut 
{Tilletia Tritici), It has the followii^ characters:— 

Ear black, awned, square; average number of fertile spikdets 
18 to 20, minimum 16, maximum 24. 

Spikelets with 4 or 5 fertile flowers. Average number of caryopses 
per head 67 to 68, tnitii-miTm 50, maximum 95. 

Glumes ovate-lanceolate, with very prominent ked, ending in a short 
pointed beak; 2 complete veins; brown border. 

Pales oval, inflated, ending in very long awns, brown at the base 
and in the middle, and dark-red towards the top, section triangular at 
base; length 120-200 mm. 

Caryopses of a fine wheat-ydlow; of oval somewhat gibbous diape, 
ventral surface concave. Average length 8.1 mm.; average breadth 
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3 2 mm. Fracture ^utino-horny, almost regular, edges rounded. 
Weight of 1000 caryopses 56 gm. 

Culms strong from r m to x.20 m. in height; on alluvial soils (such 
as those of the Bomba region, they are from 1.50 m. to 1.60 m. high. 

Yidd varies much according to the annual rainfall and the prevalence 
of the " ghibli (wind from the desert) in spring. In good seasons, it 
produces 30 times the amount of the seed-com, or even more 

This variety should not be thiddy sown; 35 to 45 ig. is enough per 
hectare. All these data refer to the native system of cultivation. 

" Misko — This variety in its value and commercial qualities 
comes immediatdy after “ Mogarbia It is much grown throughout 
the Colony, and is particularly liked by the natives for bread-making. 
Its v^etative cycle is longer than that of " Mogarbia The natives 
generally sow it in the second half of November, and it usually ripens 
early in June, 10 or 15 days later than the Mogarbia " variety. Ths 
desert winds of the spring have a great effect upon the date of its ripening 
but all cereals mature very rapidly in C3n:enaica. 

The characters of “ Misko ** are as follows 

Ear red square pointed; average number of fertile spikelets 22; 
minimum 18, masimum 26 

Spikdets with 4-5 fertile flowers ; the number of caryopses varies per 
ear; minimum 35, approximate average 45-50, maximum 65 

Glumes oval, keded, terminated by short pointed beak. Two com¬ 
plete veins, edges light-red. 

Pales oval inflated, light-coloured in the lower and middle portions, 
red in the upper, terminated by a long dark-red awn, triangular in sec¬ 
tion at the base. The longest awns are foimd, as in “ Mogarbia, in the 
middle of the ear; they vary from 150 to 200 mm. 

Carvopses of pale straw-colour; their dimensions vary according 
to their position on the ear, less distinctly convex than in the case of 
“ Mogarbia ”; ventral surface concave. Average length 1.7 mm. • 
average breadth 3.6 mm 

Fracture. Glutino- starchy, very irregular with marked edges Weight 
of 1000 caryopses 60 gm. 

Tillering remarkable. 

Culms strong about 1.20 m, in height; in some parts of the interior, 
sudi as Ouadi ^tlhallag they even grow to 1.60 mm. 

Yidd. As compared with “Mogarbia", this variety is late, and 
therefore regarded as less resistant to adverse conditions, especially to 
the *' ghibli". Its 3ddd is very uncertain, varying from 5 or 6 to i 
to a maximum of 30 or 35. It is reckoned that the average crop pro¬ 
duced is 13 times as much as the seed-com. (These data also refer to the 
Arab methods of cultivation). 

“ Screisra — This is a mediocre variety. It has, however, the 
advantage of having a short v^etative cyde, scarcely longer than that 
of barley The natives sow it during the last days of November and early 
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in December. This wheat ripens in the first half of May. Its culms 
are from 80 to 90 cm. in height. 

" Mogarbia *' and " Misko are very resistant to the " ghibli ”, 
whereas the Screisra variety, when scorched by the desert wind, sheds 
its caryopses, 

283 - The ** Gj^iellone ’’ Wheat of Molise, Italy. — ios4, o., in uitaha a^ncoia veai 

I#VIII, No. I, pp. 1-7. 4 fig. Piacenza, Jannaiy 15, 1921. 

This variety of wheat, also called “ dgnarello |nashio ”, or simply 
" grano masdno ”, is cultivated in a small, but characteristic, area of 
Molise, at an altitude of 600-800 m. above sea-level. This zone includes 
the di^ricts of Barabdlo, Busso, Campobasso, Campodipietra, Colledan- 
chise and Vinchiaturo. 

The conditions favourable to the cultivation of ” cdgnardlone ” in 
the above-mentioned zone are the nature of the soil, which is of a dayey 
character, the climate (the mean rainfall bring 443.6 mm from April 
to October, while the summer is rriativriy cool), the presence of artificial 
meadows planted with sainfoin, and often with lucerne and dover, and 
finally, the very careful preparation of the ground, which is usually hoed 
by hand. The fact that this wheat is greatly in demand for the manufac¬ 
ture of short and fine t3^es of Italian macaroni, and for making cakes 
and biscuits has much contributed to its diffusion, not to speak of its high 
average yidd, and its maximum crops, which are sometimes very heavy. 

Cignarellone ” is a turgid wheat with the following principal cha¬ 
racters 

Roots.— Numerous, branched, strong, deep, from 25-30 cm, in length, 
if carefully extracted from the ground their diameter, at the point of 
insertion is from 2 to 3 mm. 

Culms. — Wdl developed, very strong, empty near the ear, from 
0.85 m. to 1.75 m. in height, with an average of 1.32 m. as determined 
by examining 97 plants Nodes 4 to 6 in number, large, prominent, 
intemodes slight grooved. Diameter 5 to 7 mm. at 3rd intemode. 

Leaves. — Broad, fine, with long sheath, of a beautiful glaucous green 
colour, with waxy cutide and conspicuous veins. The last leaf, together 
with the sheath embraces a large part of the upper intemode. 

Eoirs. — Darge, of square pyramidal shape, compact, awned; colour 
pale yellow, deeply shaded with dark violet; 5 to 8 cm. in length (average 
of 95 ears, 6.51 cm.), bent over when ripe. There are, however, some ears 
that are completriy ydlow, and others with distinct black spots only on the 
two surfaces. 

Axis of inflorescence and rariiis, strong, very resistant. 

Spikeleis. — 23 to 27 in number, arranged in 2 rows with 3-5 fertile 
flowers. 

Glumes. — Somewhat small, oval, inflated, keeled, with beak. 

Pales. — Wdl devdoped, oval, the inner one with distinct loi^ awn, 
the outer inflated, deep, sharp, awned. 

The awns are 9 to 12 cm. in length, they are more or less s^arate, 
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fonxdug an angle of 15 to 45®; those at the base and top of the ear are 
nearly of the same length; they have a groove on the outer side. 

Caryopses, — From 65 to 95 per ear on the principal culm; thej’ are 
yellow, large, round, and have a wide distinct embryonic depression, and 
a deep ventrsd grove. Longitudinal diameter 6-8 mm.; transverse 4-5 mm. 
Fracture starchy, or glutino-starchy. 

Weight of I 000 seeds 70-80 gm.; volume 33 cc.; weight of litre 
789 gm. 

Tillering — Abundant, but the secondary culms frequently bear 
empty ears. 

The examination of 97 plants gave the following results:— 


Plants with i complete ear. 78 

» » 2 eats. 12 

« »3 » » 5 

» #5 » » I 

B b6 b b 1 


Ripening. — Rather late, from July 10-20, in normal years, at alti¬ 
tudes of 600 to 800 m. 

Rust-Resisience. — Rather remarkable; resistance to lodging and 
grain-shedding very considerable. The culms do not lodge easily on very 
fertile soils rich in nitrogen. They even resist heavy storms. The eats 
never shed their caryopses, even if shaken. 

Like all turgid wheats. dgnardlone'' is a very exacting plant re¬ 
quiring the dampest and deepest soils possible; e g days, sandy, or rich 
loams. 

It does well if planted after sainfoin, lucerne or dover, or after a 
wdl-manured maize crop, but on sowing again on the same ground less 
satisfactory results are obtained. 

The soil must be wdl prepared; it shordd be worked fairly deeply 
and very thoroughly. In the zones where “ dgnarelloneis grown 
hodng is very advantageous to the crop. 

Few varieties of wheat show themsdves so susceptible to the direct 
application of complete fertilisers. 

Experiments made in Molise in 1900-1901 by applying to the soil 
(after harvesting a Hghtly manured maize crop) 400 kg. of superphosphate 
per hectare at the time of sowing and 125 kg. of sodium nitrate in the 
spring gave 2413 kg. of cignardJone grain per hectare, whereas only 
1637 kg. were obtained from the immanured field. 

This wheat should be sown early, at the end of October at latest and 
it should not be planted thickly, on account of its tillering propertities 
and the need of thorough hoeing. 

When grown in a suitable environment, “ dgnardlone gives a high 
and constant yield. In seasons when more delicate varieties succumb 
to great extremes of temperature, drought, or excessive damp, this wheat 
is remarkable for its resistance, and its relatively high yield. Farmers 
who have grown dgnarellone " for several years testify that its mini- 
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mum yield has never faUen bd.ow 12-14 quintals per hectare, and that 
its maximum yield in good seasons has been as much as 25-30 quintals 
which is a heavy crop for the Apennine districts. The average 3deld is 
from 13 to 18 quintals per hectare, a production which is fairly certain. 

The following results were obtained in the course of experiments 
made at Campobasso in 1920 (a bad year for wheat), both by farmers 
(1-3 experiments), and also in the fidd bdonging to the Ambulatory Chair 
of Agriculture, Molise, Cignaxdlone being compared with other well- 
knov^ varieties 


No. of 
Experiment 


Varieties ot wheat 


Production of grain 


m quintals per hectare 


Carosdla “ Todaio 91” 18.15 

Carlotta Strampelli. 15-40 

, No6.I 14.70 

j BIA de Maxs local . 6.90 

f Cignarelloue. . . - 18.90 

^ Carosdlla “ Todaro 91 ’’. 17.00 

CaroseUa local . • . 1210 

I Qgnareilloiie. 16.60 

\ Carosdla Todaro 91 ”. 20.50 

I Cignardlone .. 25.30 

I Caxosellone local. I 1810 

Caiosella local .. 18.60 

f Cignarelloue., 19.10 


The presence of some glutinous grains, and the fact that the fracture 
is starchy-glutinous would give dguarellone the character of a semi- 
hard wheat. 

There are, however, different t3rpes iu which sometimes the starchy 
grains, at others the glutino-starchy grains are in excess Experts at¬ 
tribute this fact to the soil on which the wheat has been grown, but very 
probably it is also due to confusion between the races. 

The following percentages have been obtained in anal3?ses carried out 
at the " R. Laboratorio di Chimica Agraria ” at Avellino The sample 
came from the Experiment Field of the Ambulatory Chair of Agriculture 
of Molise, at Campobasso. 

Per cent. 


Starch and sugar. 7^-02 

Fats. i. 6 r 

Crude fibre. 2.24 

Ash. 1.80 

Nitrogenous substatfoes. 10.19 

Undetexmined substances. 1.24 

Water. 12.82 
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The percentage of damp gluten in whole flour prepared in the labora¬ 
tory was 21 %. Bread made with “ cignarellonc flour is not of first 
rate quality, but the flour is greatly in request commercially for making 
“ galettes ” and biscuits. 

According to the larger or smaller amount of grains with starchy 
fracture, this wheat is either used for semolina, to improve the colour of 
macaroni, etc., or is used alone in the manufacture of Italian macaroni 
of the b^ quality. 

284 -Ffeld Experiments wifii Wheat In Western Australia 1912 - 1919 . — Sutton, g 1, 

(Agncaltuial Ccmimissioner for the Wheat Belt), m the DeparimefU of -i&riculiiutf BulU- 

tin 'So 63, pp 3-58 + figs 13 . Perth, 1920 

Report of experiments carried out at the Chapman and Merredin Ex¬ 
periment Farms dealing with: i) depths of ploughing; 2) soil mulch¬ 
ing; 3) fertilisers; 4) rotation; 5) wheat varieties; 6) rates of seeding. 

There is a wide variation in the character of the soils at these two 
farms. At Merredin the soil is a rich day loam and at Chapman a light- 
sandy loam. The 8 years average rainfall (April to November) in the for¬ 
mer district was 989 (calculating that 100 points = i inch), and 1662 
in the latter. 

The methods adopted for all operations connected with the prepara¬ 
tion of the land ; planting and harvesting the crop, were similar to those 
adopted generally on a large scale. 

I. Pix>xJCHiNG. — Condusions drawn from results obtained by plough¬ 
ing at 4,6 and 8 indies respectivdy are that on the fertile forest soils 
shallow ploughing is as effective as deep ploughing, but it is more impor¬ 
tant to work the land thoroughly than deeply. On lands less fertile, 
deeper and equally thorough ploughing is advisable. 

n. Soil/ MUi,CHiNG. — The object of this experiment was to deter¬ 
mine how far and under what conditions the cultivation of winter fallowed 
land is profitable during the spring and summer On the light sandy 
loam the average results were considerably in favour of the cultivation 
after fallowing and before seeding, with a further slight advantage in fa¬ 
vour of the cultivation after rain during the summer. On the nch clay 
loam, the average yidds were remarkably similar, but somewhat, 
inconsistent as far as hay yields are concerned, for grain, cultivation 
was advantageous to a slight extent, at feast in the spring, 

III Rates op Seeding — A comparison between the use of 30 lb., 
45 lb and 60 lb. per acre, each plot undergoing the same cultivation, 
manuring etc From the results obtained, it appears that the amount 
of good vigorous seed recommended to be sown per aae in the war¬ 
mer portions of the wheat distnets is 45 lb., on dean ground, and in the 
cooler districts or on weedy ground the amount should be increased 25 
to 30 %. It should be noted that the seed used in these experiments 
was graded. 

IV. Fertilisers. — The prevailing conditions made it impossible 
to draw any but the most general condusions from the results obtained 
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on the light soil, but on the day loam on the forest laud in the Eastern 
Wheat Bdt the following condusions may be drawn : i) that the appli¬ 
cation of superphosphate is essential for best and most economical results 
with wheat; t) that for grain purposes an amount ranging from 56 lb. to 
112 lb is most profitable in this particular dimate , 3) that for hay the 
amount can exceed 112 lb with advantage; 4) that it is not advisable 
to use bone manure, rock phosphate or " guano " from the point of view 
of cost; 5) that liming is not profitable. 

V. Variety triads. — During the trials, a number of varieties were 
discarded, but of the original varieties retained at Chapman, in 1919, 
the Comeback var took the leading place for hay, and the Nabawa 
var. for grain According to the average for 7 years, the following list 
shows the order according to their percentage yidds 


Hia\ Gtain 


Florence 

102 

Florence 


107 

Comeback 

100 

YandiUa 


103 

Fnbank 

97 

Comebadc. . 


100 

YandiUa Xmg 

85 

Furbank 

1 

• 

87 


At Meredin, a number of varieties have been discarded during the 
trials, but condusions drawn from the results generally, point to the 
fact that " Federation " is to be recommended for early plantmg, where 
rust need not be feared; * Gluyas Early' for mid season or main planting, 
and '' Florence " for later planting. The early districts are those with 
comparativdy light rams and warm weather in October, the mid season, 
those with heavier rains m October, and the late those with cooler weather 
and liberal October rains 

Yl. Rotation. — On the light lands the following 4-course rotation 
is recommended as a result of various comparison trials. r) Fallow; 
2) Grain or hay crop, 3) Fallow, 4) Fodder crop (grazed); and until a 
rdiable legume is found which can be used as a fodder crop, oats should 
be grown. 

On the rich day, the following 3 course rotation is advised namdy; 
i) Fallow; 2) Crop 3) Stubble. The results justify on economic ground, 
the practice of continuous wheat in the early years of pioneering. 

2b5 - Wheat Growing in tilie State of Parana^ Brazil. —< Latoura e Cnac&o, Voi. v, 

No 12, pp 284-285 Rio de Janeuo, Dec 1920 

A report presented by M. Zdener Gayer, agricultural expert, to 
the " Servigo de Fomento agiicolo " of Brazil. 

In the State of Parana, wheat is cultivated in the mtmidpalities 
of Arancario, Campo Largo, Cuiityba, Lapa, Palmeira, Pxudentopolis, 
Rio N^o, and San Jose dos Pinhaes, and in the colonial groups of Rio 
Claro, Vera Gnaxany, Cruz Machado, Senador Corr&i and Yappo. 
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The foils which are preferred are red, compact, sandy days; more 
fertile soils can be used if liberal dressings of organic mannres are applied. 
The most popnlar varieties are “ Barletta ”, “ Rio Grande do Snl ”, “ ty- 
piqne de TArgentine ” (of the mnnidpality of Rosario). 

The preparation of the soil is very rudimentary, and consists only 
of a shallow ploughing a little while before sowing, and it is due to this 
that many weeds come up and greaty decrease the crop. 

Manuring is limited to the use of fertilisers, particularly phosphatic 
ones, amongst which superphosphate has given the best results and 
experiments on a small scale have shown that green manuring is very 
successful. 

No sorting or disinfection of the seed is carried out. The seed is 
sown broadcast, very rarely with seed drills, in lines 15-20 cm. apart. About 
60-140 kg. of seed is used per hectare. The larger quantities are used in 
late sowing on poor soils. 

The average yidd per hectare is 15-17 quintals of grain and 20-40 
quintals of straw. The weight of a hectolitre is 80-83.5 kg. The vegeta¬ 
tive period is 160-180 days. Reaping is done by hand, with the aid of 
a sickle. The cost of production of i quintal of wheat is 12 milreis (1 pa¬ 
per milreis = 6s. 8 P^)- 

The chief diseases of wheat in Parana are smut and rust. 

* 

286 - The Green Manuiing of Rice Pields (x). — r., in the GtormU di Rm- 

coUura^ Vol X, No. 8, pp. 117-219. Vercdli, Aug. 31 1920 

As the price of nitrogenous manures are now so high., the most 
economical way of applying nitrogen to rice fields is by green manuring 
with lyeguminosa^. The most suitable ^egume for this purpose is crimson 
dover which, possessing thick and rigid stems, decreases the tenadty of 
the earth, makes it very porous and, because it decomposes slowly, is effec¬ 
tive during the whole period of growth of the rice. But the soil must 
be wdl prepared for the rice, must not be too cold, and should contain a 
little lime 

The best time for sowing the crimson dover is a little before the rice 
is harvested, when the water has already been drained off, so that the 
seed can be sown on the still muddy soil. After the rice is harvested, 
an abundant dressing of basic dag or supeipho^hate is given, plus 5 
or 6 quintals of caldum sulphate per hectare. 

With old rice fields a light nitrogenous dressing such as 50 kg. of 
sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda per hectare would be useful It 
is most important to keep the furrows weeded and to deepen them if the 
rice field is old and ” sortumose ” (2) so as to prevent stagnation, this 
being one of the causes of failure with dover. Occasionally rolling may 
be necessary in spring. 


(1) See R, April 1920, No. 417. (Rd.) 

(2) When the rice is aifected by “Sortmne ” the water rises from the subsoil to the sur¬ 
face soil. See JR Feb. 1920, No. 173. (Ed.) * 
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287 - Irri^tion of Potatoes. — powers, W and Johnston, W W , m Station B illeftn 
Xo, 1^3 ^Oregon AgftcuUwal College Experiment Station, Department or Soils, pp 5-2 
tables XVII. Corvallis, Oregon', Aug. 1920. 

Irrigation of potatoes has been carried out for the past 12 years at 
the Esperiment Station, under conditions where rainfall for the growing 
season, April 30 to October i, is 5 % inches, and the average evaporation 
about 24 inches for the period. The silt loam on which these experiments 
were conducted has a maximum capillary water content of about 34 %, 
an optimum moisture content of about 24 %, and a wilting point of about 
14 %. The minimum moisture content under fidd conditions is 10 or ii % 

The most economical returns were secured with light frequent irriga¬ 
tions, which provide a uniform moisture content, for example, i inch everj’ 
10 days has given good results and is practicable, and much preferable 
to one heavy irrigation. The best results were obtained when the depth 
applied per season was 6 inches in wet seasons and 2 or 3 inches in dry 
seasons, while the maximum yields were produced with 3 or 4 inches in 
wet and 6 inches in dry seasons. Application of 9 inches dqpth decreased 
the yidd. 

Applying water in furrows 10 to 18 rods long has proved a suitable 
length of run for the silt loam. It was found disastrous during the expe¬ 
riments to neglect cultivation after irrigation. Water requirement can 
be greatly reduced in irrigation f arming by keeping up a good rotation, 
induding legume crops; by using good varieties; by maintaining a good 
fertility and tilth, and by irrigating at the right time in the pro]^r amount. 

Proper irrigation does not injure the palatability or marketability 
of potatoes and after 12 years there was little appreciable effect upon 
soil acidity or -the content of available plant food. From the various 
determinations made, it appears that the moisture content is not appre¬ 
ciably increased by irrigation, except when applied in excess and then 
the potatoes had a less firm skin and were less solid. Proper irrigation 
decreased the percentage of culls 

. In Central Oregon experiments, potassium sulphate increased the 
yidd per acre inch from 24 % untreated to 39 bus. on treated 

land. 

In Eastern Oregon irrigation of 5 to 9 inches depth per acre has given 
the best results in several of the potato producing sections, and frequently 
best returns have been obtained with 6 to 8 inches total depth, applied 
in 2 or 3 doses. 

288 - Use of Sour Glover {MeJIIotas iadica) as a Riee Rofatioa Crop.— 3 £orse, 
S. P„ in The Rice JoumeU, vol. XXHI, No. 11, p, 46. Beatanont, Texas, November 1930, 

This legume has been used successfully following fall-planted sugar 
cane and makes a winter growth of^8 to 24 inches in 3 to 4 months. The 
author recommends its use also as good crop between rice crops. Melt- 
lotus indicus will grow under very adverse soil conditions, and the seed 
is cheap. By double disking the rice stubble in September or October, 
and sowing broadcast 25 to 30 lb. of seed per acre, a good stand should 
be secured. 
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It is probable that simply scattering the seed over the stubble without 
harrowing would give good results, but this has not yet been tried. To 
be sure of a stand on land where this crop has never been grown, it is 
advised firts to inoculate the seed. 

The above mentioned suggestion is made to encourage the use of this 
sour clover in preference to the white dutch clover {TrifoUum repens) 
previously suggested by HewES, owing to the uncertainty as to whether 
the latter would make enotigh winter growth to justify its use, except 
where the land was to be left lying out in pasture for 2 or 3 years. 

289 ~ Growing of Sunflowers {Helia,ntbus annuus) in Montana and Use as 
Silage (i). — Atkinson, A., NElson, T. B., Arnett. C. N., Joseph, W. B* and 
TReisyen, O , in Umverstty of Montana Agncvitural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 131, 
PP« 3 '- 9 i tables 4, £1^^ 4. Bozeman, Montana, April iqiQ* 

A brief survey of the characteristics and history of the cultivated 
sunflower, followed by the results of tests on yields and methods of grow¬ 
ing and feeding, as employed at the Montana Experiment Station. 

Preliminary tests were carried out from 1915-18 inclusive, to find the 
crop yield A comparison of yields shows that while the heaviest yidd 
is from the earliest planting, there are peculiar variations as the date of 
planting advances. Observations on the growth of the crop led the au¬ 
thors to recommend that planting should be made in the higher altitudes, 
where the season is short, and as soon as the ground has become warm 
and is in good condition in the spring. After planting in rows and drills 
at diflerent distances apart, it was found that the largest returns, 44.1 
tons per acre, was obtained from those planted in rows 36 inches apart, 
and in drills from 30 to 36 inches apart and 4 to 5 inched between seeds. 
In date-of-seeding tests, the largest yidds were produced from the earliest 
plantings. 

Dry land tests were made in 1918 on 13 different farms in 8 counties, 
and over 30 acres were planted. The average yidd was 10,3 tons per 
acre. As this was a season of unusually low moisture precipitation, the 
authors consider it reasonable to conclude that sunflowers are a promising 
dry land forage crop. 

Seed matured only one out of 4 years at the Bozeman Station. From 
observations, however, it appears that seed should mature regularly in 
the lower vallies where the temperature is higher and when there is a 
longer period free from frost. 

Practical and experimental results up to date, feeding qualities, yields 
per acre and frost resisting qualities, all considered, were greatly in fa¬ 
vour of sunflowers compared with other silage crops. It was success¬ 
fully used in winter feeding practical^ with every da&s of farm stock, 
but it was found better to make a combination with dry roughage such 
as clover, alfalfa, or mixed hay. 


(i) See R. April 1919, No 493 , R, October 1920, No. 1008 {Ed ) 
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Mammoth Russian sunflowers were successfully used for both soil¬ 
ing and silage purposes during the 4 years trial. Silage made from plants 
30 bloom, compared favourably in digestible nutrients with maize 
silage made from immature maize: 



Total 


Crude fibre 




Crude 

and 

Rbier 

Nutritive 

Disestible Niitnents 

dry 


nitrogen 



substance 

protein 

free 

extract 

extract 

ratio 


I I 

I I 

In 10 > lb'., of sunflower sil¬ 
age . 21.4 1.24 10.13 0.37 9.8 

In 100 lbs silage from well 

matured maize. I 26.3 ^ i.i 15.00 0.70 15.1 

In xoo lbs. silage from immature > 

maize. 21.0 1.0 xi 40 0.40 12.3 

! 


No difficulty was experienced in getting cattle, sheep, or pi^ to eat 
this silage. Some animals required a few days to become accustomed to it, 
while others ate readily the first time it was offered No objectionable 
flavours or odours could be detected in milk from cows fed thus. 

Experiments were conducted from 1916-1918 to determine the rela¬ 
tive feeding value of sunflower silage, clover hay and alfalfa hay. Results 
showed that 3.75 lb, of sunflower silage was equal to i lb. of dioice aisike 
clover hay, when fed to cows receiving grain and a limited hay ration, 
and 2.S3 lb. was equal to i lb. of alfalfa hay. 

Chopped green sunflowers 30 to 40 % in bloom, were equal to chopped 
green com in the roasting ear stage as a soiling crop for dairy cows. Ex¬ 
perimental work up to the present, indicated that 30 % in bloom has a 
higher feeding value than silage made from plants less mature. The exact 
stage of growth that will give the highest quality of silage has not yet been 
determined; experiments are now in progress. 

The silage was found a valuable substitute for part of the hay ration 
for breeding ewes and Iwrood sows; 2.5 lb. of silage replacing i lb. of al¬ 
falfa hay in an entirdy satisfactory manner. 

The most practical method of harvesting sunflowers was found to 
be with the ordinary com binder. 

290 - Flax Growing Experimoats in Ireland, Department of AgricuUttre 

and Technical JnstrucHon for Ireland, Journal, vol, "XSi, No. 3, pp. 35X-36Z, tables £X, 
Dublin, 1920. 

I. — Manurxai, Experbients. — A summaxy of the results obtained 
from the 4 s^es of experiments conducted by the Department during the 
years 1901-1915 inclusive, led to the following recommendations with 
regard to the advisable manurial applications to be made to the flax crops 
per statute acre, i) On soils in good condition, i-i % cwt. muriate of 
potash or 4-5 cwt. kainit; 2) on poor or medium soils i-i % cwt- mu- 
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date of potash or 4-5 cwt. kainit and % cwt. sulphate of ammonia. In 
the second case, the mixtures of potassic manures and sulphate of ammonia 
should be appEed a short time prior to sowing the crop. 

In 1917, trials were carried out at three centres to compare the results 
obtained from ground rock (containing about 5 % potash), with those 
from sulphate of potash. The first was applied at rates of 10 cwt, i ton 
and 5 tons per statute acre respectively both singly and in combination 
with Erne. The results of these trials afforded no evidence that dressings 
of ground rock containing potash would serve as a substitute for dressings 
of the ordinary soluble potash manures. 

In 1919, trials were carried out at 5 centres in which kelp, flue dust, 
muriate of potash, and sulphate of ammonia + muriate of potash weie 
compared as top dressings for flax. Each of the dressings of potash ma¬ 
nures used was equivalent in potash content to a diessing of i cwt. per 
statute acre of muriate of potash containing 50 % potash. The variety 
of seed used was Dutch, showing a germination % of 95. This was sown 
at the rate of 54 qts., per statute acre. Results showed that the brairds 
on the unmanured plots were severely affected with yellowing, but no 
trace of this disease was observed on any other plots dressed either with 
muriate of potash or kelp. Where flue dust was used there was a sEght 
touch of y^owing. 

After deducting the cost of manures, the various manurial dressings 


gave the foEowing profits per statute acre: £ s rf 

Munate of potash + sulphate of ammonia. 12 G b 

Muriate of potash . 817 b 

Kelp. • S 4 <) 

Flue dust. . I 15 7 


II. — Seed Trials 1915-19. — In addition to Dutch, Russian and 
Irish, the varieties of seed of the fibre variety tested included British-East 
African, Canadian (Ontario), Canadian Western Fibre, Canadian Riga 
Child (Prov. Saskatchewan), Dutch (White Flowering), EngEsh, French, 
Scotti^, and United States seed. The foEowing seed varieties of flax 
were also tested; Minnesota 25, Canadian Common and Argentine; 
but none of these gave results that would w^airant their being recommended 
for sowing for fibre purposes. Dutch seed was included in each set of 
trials each year for comparison purposes. 

The variety tests were carried out on different classes of soils, and the 
results obtained, taken in conjunction with those of previous yeans, affords 
conclusive proof that no specif variety is speciaEj’- suitable for a paiticular 
class of soE. The relative merits of the various kinds of seed varied from 
3^ear to year. The largest monetary return was obtained from English 
seed in 4 of the 5 j^ears trials. Of the Dutch varieties, the white flowering 
var. gave substantially the largest in 2 of the years and sEghtly lower 
than the blue flowering var. in the 3rd. year. The white var. produced 
taEer and sHghtly more branched flax, and was about 10 days later in 
ripening than blue. Neither the French nor the U. S. A. seed gave as 
good results as the Dutch. 
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Pure line seed trials were carried out in 1919. The Department’s 
Pure lines Nos. 3 and 5 showed a striking uniformity' of flax straw compared 
with that grown from any of the commercial varieties, and from these re¬ 
sults it is clearly e\udent that the flax crop can be greatly improved through 
the propagation of pure line seed from single selected plants. 


291 - Susceptibility of Flax to Lime. — Eiechti, P. and Tru 251 nger,E. plitteilimg aus 
der schweizerischcn agriknltnr chemischen Anstalt, Bern), in the Deutsch. Land%\ Ptcsse, 
Year 4/, No 9, p. 65 , i fi?. Berlin, 1920 

Experiments carried out in triplicate at the Agricultural Station of 
lyiebefeld, Berne, Switzerland with a sandj^ day soil, poor in lime. The 
pots used each contained 5 kg. of soil, and were dressed before and during 
sowing with a nitro-phospho-potassic fertiliser. Shortly before sowing, 
one series of pots was limed at the rate of 20 to 80 quintals of CaO per 
hectare in the form of powdered, or coarse 2 mm. lumps carbonate of lime. 
The other series received no lime. 

Seventeen days after the flax was sown, this operation being effected 
at the same date in the case of all the pots, the plants in the limed pots 
began to grow less vigorously, the seedlings suffering in proportion to the 
amount of lime present. The chlorosis previoudy recorded by FischeE 
was not observed but, on the contrary, there was a larger accumulation 
of chlorophyll. The addition of lime had also the effect of retarding 
flowering, and the largest amount of lime prevented fructification and 
induced apical necrosis. 


Yields obtained from each experimeni IjjWi 3 pots. 


CaO per ha. 
quintals 


Dry xnatter of the crop 


Without Ca O Fine lime 
gm, ' gm,_ 


Coarse lime | 
_gm. t 


No. of seeds 
gatheud 


o 

20 

80 

20 

80 


90.7 « — — 

— 56 I — 

— 30.8 — 

— — S7.3 

— — . 79-5 


2S5 

5 

o 

2S9 

80 


The authors believe that the specific action of a dressing which, like 
Hme, has an alkaline physiological reaction, has something to do with this 
phenomenon: this would agree with the results obtained by Keeberger, 
Fischer, Ktxhnert and Hiemer. J^ccording to Fischer, the addition 
of potassic salts may neutralise the injurious effect of the lime. The authors 
explain this beneficial effect of potasdc fertilisers, as being due to their 
add physiological reaction; they explain the stimulating effect of plaster 
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(gypsttm) in the same manner, but state that they are unable to give the 
ultimate physiological reasons of the curious behaviour of the flax (i). 

292 - << Silver Wattle” Gum, Obtained from- 4 cac/a Rivaiis. — Andrew, h. w. 

in Th& Journal or Die Dei>artment of A^ncuUure of Sotifh Australia, Yol. XXIV, No. 3, 

, pp. 207-200 Addaide, October 1920 

The author observes that although this acacia has been known com¬ 
mercially for a good number of years, no previous record in Australian 
literature is to be found as to the distribution or botanical name of the 
tree from which the gum is derived. On examination of the tree indicated 
as giving the gum, the author identified it as Acacia rivalis, which has a 
distinct af&nity to A. leprosa, Sieb. var. tmuHolia Benth, in the flowers 
and bracts, and with the narrow forms of A. stricta, WiUd. in the phyllodes 
and general appearance, but the flowers and pods are totally different, 
the latter a good deal like those of A. caiamifolia. 

Production of gum varies very much according to the climatic condi¬ 
tions of the gumming season, which usually begins in January; 4-14 tons 
are said to be produced annually in the Blinman district of S. Australia, 
Examination showed that the gum distinctly resembles in appearance 
gum arabic obtained from Acacia Senegal, varying from light yddow to a 
cherry red, frosted on the surface. Another local trade name for the gum 
is ** first light grade gtim. Supplies come chiefly from the district men¬ 
tioned, but the author su^ests that a definite mapping out of the region 
covered by this tree which appears to be peculiar to this part of Australia, 
might be^undertaken with advantage. 

293 -‘American Stoiaz Production: Besult of Different Methods of Tapping Red 

Gum Trees {Liquidambar styracifJua L.). — Gerry, E (mcaDscopist, Forest 

Products, I/Abotatoiy, Madison, Wis.), in Journal of Forestty, Vol XIX, No. i, pp. i 5 ‘ 54 i 
4. Washington, D C., January 1921. 

Experiments were carried out in Louisiana to compare three different 
methods of obtaining gum from Liquidambar styraciflua L-, a gum which 
{fliould prove equally satisfactory for commercial purposes as that obtained 
from L. orientalis Mill. In May, 1919 ten trees vrere “ deadened ” or gir¬ 
dled by removing a strip of bark several inches wide from the entire cir¬ 
cumference of the tree, 20 were tapped peipendicularly, and 20 were tapped 
horizontally. 


The largest yield of storax after 8 tappings was obtained by hori¬ 
zontal tapping, and was secured during the hot August weather. The 
following diows the varjring amounts obtained by the different methods : 



Perpendicular 

taps 

Horizontal 

taps 

Deadened 

1 

1 gtaiiis. 

grams. 

grams. 

1 

Total storax. 

1 

8095 

1 X456.8 

428.5 

Average per tree. 

40.5 

1 72.8 

42.8 


(i) The soso^tibilify of flax and other plants to lime has also been ^own by xeoent 
espeiiments made in America. Cf. R Jan. 1919, No. 10. {Ed,) * 
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Spedmens were selected for microscopic study in the Forest Products 
Laboratory, and represented examples of the efEects produced by these 
methods of tapping. The results agreed with those derived from field 
experiments. The gum and gum ducts apparently do not form in suifi- 
dent abundance, if the tree is “ deadened ”, to produce a high yield. The 
same reason holds good with the perpendicular tapping. The horizontal 
method stimulated the formation of wood and gum ducts, and promised 
a means of easily obtaining sustained 3delds, by freshening the chipping 
once or more each year, removing a to % chip, where the produc¬ 
tion of gum is diaracteiistically more abundant. The cut should be only 
deep enough to expose completely the surface of the last formed wood, 
and it is suggested that about ^/g of the circumference should be covered 
with the uncut bark. Necessary precautions must be taken to check 
the entrance of decay through exposed wood. 

The author considers that according to the information now at hand, 
and taking everything into account, cutting the wounds on the gum trees 
early, say in February or March, would be an experiment well worth 
trying. 

294 - The Camphor Laurel and its Products. — Perrot e. and Mme Gatest v., in the 
MinisUre dM Commerce et d& VIndHstne, Travau^ de VOfftce National des Maii^res pretnti" 
res tdj'ctales pour la Drniuerie, la PMrmacie, Ui DistilUrie et la Purtuinerte, Notice No 
pp. 60 -f- 9 figs., bibliography of 41 works. Paris, July 1920. 

In the first chapter the authors deal with: 

(A) Characteristics and utilisation of the products of the camphor 
laurel [Laurm Camphora L. = Cinnamofimm Camphora. Nees and 
Eberm. = Camphora officinalis Nees): — Camphor, crude oil of camphor, 
white oil of camphor, red and black oil of camphor, safrol and light heavy 
and blue oils of camphor. 

(B) Production of and trade in camphor and oil of camphor (i). In 
the second chapter the authors deal with the geographical distribution 01 
cfimphor and state that Cinnamomum Camphora lives to be 2000 years 
old and attains enormous girth; the trunks of some specimens in China 
and Japan were 5-7 metres in diameter. In Japan, Formosa, and Ton¬ 
kin two varieties of camphor tree are known, one with green and the other 
with red branches. Some authors describe them as different species but 
Eberhajrdt found green and red branches on the same tree; some yidd 
camphor and others camphor oil without there being any relation to their 
colour. Eberhardt considers that the nature of the product is r lated 
to the histological differentiation of the tissues; when the oil is dominant, 
it is due to insufficient lignification. 

The species which most nearly approach C. Camphora are : C. Fartho- 
noxylon Meissn, C. Balansae Lecomte, C. ilicoides A. Chev. and C. Simondii 
Lecomte. The leaves of these different ^cies are very similar, but when 
rubbed they give off different perfumes. The inflorescences and fruits 
also possess many common characterics. Like the camphor tree these 


(i) See R., Heqt, 1920. Ko. jsS. [Bi.) 
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species, produce, in October and November, seeds, which germinate easily. 
In Indo-China, there are C Campkora and another Cinnammium which 
has been identified by Dubaki) as C. cecidodaphnae var. ccmifora, 
also a camphoriferous species. 

The camphor tree prospers in all countries where the rain}* season 
is well marked, on the banks of rivers, and on mountain slopes up to an 
altitude of 2000 metres. It is not very exacting as regards soil, but 
prefers a sandj'-clay soil that is light and well drained. 

In chapter III. The authors deal with: 

i) The camphor industry (exploitation of the camphor tree in 
Japan and China, distillation, refilling and conservation of the refined 
camphor). 



2) E:^eriments on the distillation of camphor leaves. They quote 
the work of Hood & Truk, Gigdiodi, Tarboxjriech, Eaton, Koznov, etc. 
All those who have dealt with camphor agree that the leaves yield enough 
camphor (about i %) to make the cultivation of the camphor tree on 
a large sc^e profitable, by- yielding camphor more cheaply than the Ja¬ 
panese product. 

Chapter IV deals with the cultivation of the camphor tree : 

1) Experiments on the introduction and cultivation of the trees 
in different countries. 

2) Choice and preparation of the soil (cultivation is possible in 
all soils, except in low-lying soils that are inundated during part of the 
year). The best soils are rich and well drained; the soil must be ploughed 
deeply before planting the seedlings. 

3) and (4) Propagation by seed, slips and layers. 

5) Final plantation. 

6) Eeaf crop and yield in crude camphor. 

[?S4] 
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7) Macbine for harvesting the leaves and branches. 

8) Yield in leaves and crude camphor. 

9) Parasites of the camphor tree. 

The harvester mentioned above is an American machine, drawn b^^ 
mules or a motor, and the authors give the following description of it: 

1) A truck whose iron platform supports the cutter. 

2) An internal-combustion engine placed on the platform. 

3) A cutting device ‘comprising a cutting blade canving the reap¬ 
ing hooks, and a winch, the whole supported by springs so as to dirtiinisTi 
\dbration. 



4) A cutting blade hdd rigidly at the proper cutting angle, furn¬ 
ished with knives or reaping hooks and connected to the engine and to the 
winch. 

5) A reel to remove the twigs and leaves that fall between the 
knives. 

6) A platform for collecting the crop in a sack which can be fas¬ 
tened behind the truck. This machine is not difficult to handle. Three 
men are necessary when mules are used, but only two men when a tractor 
is used. 

The angle and cutting line being fixed the machine functions as fol¬ 
lows ; 

The engine is started which starts the cutters moving, and the dutch 
operating the red and platform is engaged. 

The driver and the operator direct the machine according to the line 
to be cut, using the eye as a guide. The reel moving at a certain speed en¬ 
gages the young shoots between the cutters and at the same time the 

[W4] 
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force of the blow given by the red throws the parts of the trees cut by 
the cutters on to a platform placed at the base of the knife beam. The 
leaves and small branches are gathered by the moving platform whence 
they are carried into a bag. 

A second platform, operating at right angles to the first, gathers the 
cut materials and places them in a receptade for transport to the distillery. 

Chapter V deals with the chemicd composition of camphor and oil 
of camphor, the percentage of camphor in the oil, and substitutes for cam¬ 
phor. 



Fig, 3. — Txansmission of power irom engine to cutter blades. 


In chapter VI the authors summarise the most important work that 
has been done on the formation and distribution of the camphor-secret¬ 
ing cdls in the plant. Camphor is an oxidation product of an oil 
localised in special secreting cells distributed throughout the tree. The 
root possesses them especially in the cortical parench3una; in the stem, 
they are found in the bark, the medulla, the woody parendiyma and the 
medullary rays. The autumn wood is richer than the spring wood. In 
the leaves these cells are located in the palisade and lacunose tissue. The 
petioles are extremely rich in the secretive cells, which are also found in 
the bud scales. In chapter VII, the authors study synthetic camphor 
and in the MII*^ and last chapter they summarise ^e history of the drug 
and d^l with the therapeutics of camphor. 

295 ~ The Question of the Distance between Sugar Cane Bows. — RosBNrrLu a h., 

in The International Suqar Journal, Vol XXII, Nos. 362-263, pp. 558-565, and O20-6?5, 
tables XVH. I^ondon, Oct.-Nov. 1920. 

Report of the various investigations made in connection with the 
q)acing of sugar cane plants with a view to allowing each plant to obtain its 
maximum development. The esperiments reported were conducted in 
Louisiana, U. S. A., Hawai, Cuba, Guadeloupe, Java and at Tucuman, 
in the Argentine. Rows were spac^ at varying distances of from 3-8 ft, 
and records kept of the average yidd of canes per hectare, of the quan- 
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tity and value of the sugar obtained, and of the comparative financial 
advantages of each method employed. 

From this extensive survey of experiments made all over the world, 
the author states that it may be safely concluded that sugar should be 
planted in rows as dose together as is consistent with proper cultivation 
with modern machinery, this distance appearing to be about 5 ft. for the 
thicker types of cane such as Cheribon, Lahaina, B 208 etc., and from 
5 % to 6 ft. for the more abundantly suckering types such as the Java 
canes, the Uba, and the Japanese bamboo type, etc. 

296 - Studies in Mustard Seed and Substitutes.— I. Chinese Colza (Brassica 
Campestris Cbiaoleifera^ Vi8hoever)(i). — vieeoever a., Cleventger j. f., 
and Ewing, C. O. (Bmeau ofChemistiy, United States Department of Agncultuxej, in 
Journal of AqncuUuralResearch.Vol.'KSi,'S0.2, pp.i 17-139, H 10, tables 6 , bibliogr. 
of 32 works. Washington, D C , Oct 15, 1920. 

Shortly after the outbreak of war, mustard seed which previoudy could 
be obtained from European countries was no longer available, and it was 
necessary to seds: other sources of supply, but in some cases the seed of¬ 
fered as mustard was quite different not only in quality, but also in gene¬ 
ral appearance and condimental character. Material imx>orted as rape 
seed and sold as mustard seed was identified as Chinese colza, Brassica cam- 
'pestris chinoleifera Vichoever. n. var. 

Studies were undertaken to determine the macroscopic and micros¬ 
copic characteristics of the seeds, as well as the chemCical composition 
and certain physiological characteristics of the volatile oil. Plants were 
also grown to maturity, ’and the characteristics at the different stages 
of growth were determined. These experiments were correlated with data 
in literature dealing with the subject, and as a result the seeds were iden¬ 
tified as those of Chinese nolza. The authors add that this was previoudy 
classified as Brassica campestris chinensis oleifera, n. f., but was changed 
to its present name to avoid the use of a polynomial. The volatile oil 
obtained was identified as crotonyl isothiocyanate, which is not a suit¬ 
able substitute for mustard oil, in respect to condimental, bactericidal, 
or medicinal value. The fixed oil proved to be of the general composi¬ 
tion of the rape oils, and the quantity’ of the oil present, amounting to more 
than 40 %, characterised the seed as a very valuable oil seed. 

On the basis of the general composition of the seed and the character 
of the volatile oil, it is suggested that the pressed oil cake may well be 
used as a stock feed. The leaves are succulent and should be valuable as a 
v^etable food. The plants, which are very vigorous and apparently’ 
hardy, seem to offer possibilities as a forage crop. Experiments along this 
line have been undertaken in co-operation with the Bureau of Plant In¬ 
dustry. 


{i> See R Jamsaty 1921, No. 61. {Ed) 
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297 - Tobacco Giowii^ in Western Australia: — Notes for Intendii^ Planters.— De- 

pa?imeHi ot AsJicuJhne, Ftuif Indiisine*t Branch, Balletin 74 » PP 3 -'^. Perth, 1920- 

The Tobacco Expert of the Department of Agriculture of Victoria, 
from whom the information contaiix^ in tliese notes has been obtained, 
states that sandy or shaly soil is best suited for the production of bright 
tobacco. The less day, the better the quality of the leaf Heavy soils 
containing a proportion of day, are suitable for the production of heavy, 
dark types which return a lower price but give big yidds per acre. >Soils 
which become waterlogged are unsuitable and good drainage is essential. 

Moderate rain with warm weather is the best general condition. Dry 
weather during the ripening stages preser\"es the products required for 
aroma in tobacco, and dews in autumn also have a good effect on the 
leaf. Water should never be applied after the plants are topped, as it is 
then liable to ajBfect them detrimentally during curing. 

Varieties recommended are as follows: — 

On light sandy soil, for dgarette leafDitlle Orinoco, Yellow Pryor, 
Bonanza, Hyco and Granville Yellow. 

On rich river flats — for pipe tobaccoMedley Pryor, Blue Pryor 
and Lax. 

On red chocolate soil for pipe tobacco. — Hestor and Conqueror. 

On soil from 70 ^0 to 90 % sand, — for cigar tobacco. — Connecticut 
seed leaf, Havana and Comstock. (Either regular rainfall or irrigation 
is necessary to grow the plants when the sand percentage is high, and the 
leaf texture very fine). 

On red chocolate loam or strong* sandy loam, -- for cigar tobacco, — 
Vuelta de Abajo, Comstock and Pennsylvania. • 

One ounce of seed will provide sufficient plant for from 7-10 acres 
of hea\T tobacco; and 2-4 acres of cigar tobacco, the latter being plant¬ 
ed closer in the fidd to obtain a better texture; i oz. will be required 
to plant a bed having an area of 50 sq. yds. It is advisable before sowing 
to mix with about 20 times its own bulk of sifted wood ashes, dry sand 
or bone meal. 

Conservation of moisture is an important factor during the growth 
of plants, until they become too large to admit of being worked between. 

The following formula for fertilising poor soil per acre is given: — 
300 lb. of lime, 200 lb, sulphate of potash (muriate of potash not to be used), 
100 lb. of bonedust, and ^2 blood.; the lime to be applied in the 

autumn, and the rest to be spread broadcast just before planting, and 
harrowed in. 

It is advised to a\md cutting directly after rain and in the early 
morning. 

After thorough curing, stripping and classification, processes all des¬ 
cribed in detail, and after the tobacco is again hung in the shed, it 
should be kept in sweet condition until the spring by the use of fires or 
ventilation, and the shed kept darkened. The next procedure, namely 
bu lk i ng , is advised when the midrib will crack ® 3 of the way up the leaf, 
and when the leaves on being squeezed together in the hand, will open of 
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their own accord when released. The fermentation of cigar leaf is a much 
more scientific process than that for heavier t^pes of tobacco, and new 
growers are not advised to attempt it, but rather, to sell the leaf to the 
manufacturers as soon as the curing in the shed is completed. 

The maximum amount of moisture required for safety before packing 
is from 10 to 12 The usual custom in Victoria is to pack the tobacco 
for market in bales, containing from 150 to 250 lb., made of hessian. 


298 - Grafting in India. — I. Prayag, S. H., The influence of Stod? and Sduu and theii 
Relation to one another, in The A^rtcukural Jottmtl ot India, Vol. XV, Pt V, pp. 
‘> 33 - 54 - 2 , figs. 2. Calcutta and I/ondon, Sept 1020 — II. Bf rns, W. and Toshi, P. G., 
Top-Working” of Indian Pruit-Trees, Ihiduni, pp. 5ib-52o, pi 3, Sept 1020. 

I. — The author states that although much has been written regard¬ 
ing this subject, the fruits dealt with are unsuitable to Western India 
In this artide it was intended to put together all the available material 
dealing with some important fruit trees and other plants with a \iew to 
imiting suggestions and criticism. 

In order to ascertain the best stock on w^hich to bud any variety of 
orange, pumelo, lemon etc., trials w^ere made in the Ganeshkind Botanical 
Gardens since 1909 in which all the available varieties of Citms in the 
Deccan W’ere budded on the following stocksjMahalunga*’ {Citrus medi- 
^*d:,proper) Jamberi" (Citrus medica var.), orange and Reshmi" orange 
(Citrus Aurantiimx), The following results were obtained. — Scions of hardier 
varieties with thick bark from large round stems did well on Citrus medica 
butthe“Jamberi" (C. var,), is preferable as a stock plant. Thebarkis 

mucilaginous and separates more easily from the wood below than that of 
Mahalunga and the plants showed a decidedly superior quality both in height 
and appearance to those on other stocks. It is knowm that certain stocks 
have a very pronounced effect upon the habit of growth of the scion, e, g. 
Crescc7vtia alata grafted on C. Cujete gives plants very dwarf in size. A 
similar result is obtained with apples on Paradise or dwarf stock (Pyrns 
praecox). 

Experiments made by the author with grafts of “ neem (Azadirachta 
indica) on bakan (Melia Azedarach) showed that the formation of a 
big knotty excrescence takes place at the grafting juncture, owing to the 
different rate of growth of the two plants and the growth is thereby con¬ 
siderably checked. This check in the flow of sap due to the difference 
in the period of activity of stock and scion with consequent disaster was 
also demonstrated in experiments writh Ficus carica on F. glomerata, and 
Ipomoea HorsfalUae on 7 . carnea. , 

The scion has a preponderating influence in producing its own quality 
of fruit. That the position of the mature scion at the end of a branch 
in a big tree does influence the flowering has been proved by experiments 
in various districts writh the mango tree. Results are however, still incon¬ 
clusive, but the question has an important practical bearing, as, if early 
flowering is induced on yotmg^ transferred branches, considerable saving 
of time would be assured, and'sudi plants as hybrid and pol3’^embryonic 
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mangoes, seedless guavas, etc. would be forced to reveal their characters 
at an early date. 

The insertion of more than one variety on the branches of a single 
stock has been found undesirable. 

In order to determine the influence of stocks and scions of different 
genera but belonging to the same natural order, the author conducted 
experiments with the N. O. Anacardiaceae. Grafting between different 
genera in this case met with failure. 

II. — The author bdieves that the experiments h^e mentioned are the 
first of their kind in India, although the method of top working ” (reno¬ 
vation of the whole of the top of the tree by inserting scions in the existing 
branches and arranging that these scions grow while the old branches of 
the tree are removed), has been employed elsewhere. 

Two obvious advantages of this methods were: i) The top of the tree 
is not entirely removed which is an unavoidable necessity with crown¬ 
grafting 2) The scion is not tdren away from its original water con¬ 
nections until the new are fully established, being attached to its own 
original plant until union occurs. 

The following is an example of experimental trials: — A country- mango 
tree in Bassein, near Bombay, of unknown age was heavily cut back on 
Marda 6, 1912. Many new shoots ^rang up from the stumps and on 
these were grafted scions of good varieties on May 22, by inarching from 
plants in small pots tied to the tree in various places. On November i, 
further grafting was done from the now established scions on to new shoots 
of the stock. Out of a total of 40 scions, 3 flowered in June 1914. It was 
apparent that b3’^ top working, flowers can be got 14 to 20 months after 
operation. The pot plants from which these scions were taken, did not 
flower. The first real crop was obtained from the tree in June 1916. There 
were 38 fruits of 4 varieties and these all retained their own characters 
although grafted on the same stock plant. 

Top-working was also done with considerable success on wild trees 
and can be applied advantageoudy for the conversion of useless wild 
trees into good bearing trees. Minmsops hex and ra can be top worked 
with scions of Achras sapota (the sapodiUa plum or ** chiku ”). 

Another application of top-working is in the starting of new mango 
plantations. The author advises the planting of the seeds of the stock 
plants in the field where the tree is wanted and afterwards to graft on to the 
stock when sufficiently grown. 

Similar results with the so-called seedling inarch method of propa¬ 
gation have been got in America (C/. S. Bureau of Plani Industry, Bulletin 
202) with mango, mangosteen {Garcinia mangostandj and litchi [LUchi 
chinensis) etc. 

299 - The Banana Industry of the Honduras Republic. — Boardct Trade journal, 

Vol. cm, No. 1194, P- 483 London, 1919. 

Honduras, of all Central American countries, probably offers the 
best prospects for the cultivation of bananas, and it is possibly the only 
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temaimng cotmtry possessing reserves of land suitable for tbe industry. 
For the last twenty years the cultivation of this fruit has been activdy 
followed all along the Atlantic coast, from the Mexican Gulf to the mouth 
of the Magdalena. 

High winds and floods have caused considerable destruction, and a 
disease — the origin of which has not yet been ascertained — has done 
considerable damage to the estates. As a result of this disease planta¬ 
tions in Colombia, Costa Fica and Jamaica are practically on the load 
to ruin, none of the known remedies having succeeded in rooting out 
the evil. 

Honduras is one of the oldest banana-produdng countries, some 
plantations, twenty years of age, still producing fruit in abundance The 
banana lands on Ihe coast are formed by layers of soil deposited by the 
watercourses, which during the yearly period of floods inundate the sur¬ 
rounding countrj’’, and thus act as a fertiliser. Truly alluvial soil exists 
in the valleys of the Chamdecon and Ullua rivers, which owing to their 
length, volume of water, and swiftness of current, cause at the season of 
floods, a more extensive inundation and retention of water, leaving deposits 
of rich soil. 

Although Honduras may not possess a population in comparison 
with its area, there is no diortage of labour. The inhabitants of the in¬ 
terior have been attracted by the high wages offered by the American com¬ 
panies, and, in addition to labour already available, it is customary to 
send recruiting agents into the iuterior. Women and children are not 
in the habit of working on the coast plantations 

As a result of war conditions, combined with the floods and disease, 
the enormous requirements of the American market have not yet been 
met, and so long as a company is able to supply its own means of maritime 
transport, there is Ettle doubt that Honduras offers a very favourable 
fidd for enterprise. 

300 - Poultry-Keeping iu Fruit Plantations. — See No. ^25 of this Reneuf 

30X - Vine Growing in the State of Rio Grande do Sul, BraziL — esquibr, Ii. m 
Brastl a^rtoola, Vol V, No 10, pp. 301-302. Rxo Janeuo October, 1920. 

The soil of Rio Grande do Sul is excellent for ^dne-growing and there 
are already 30 000 hectares under vines in the State, 900 000 hectolitres of 
wine being produced yearly. The vineyards are mostly situated in the moun¬ 
tain districts, in the ndghbourhood of Caxias, Garibaldi, Bento Gon9alves, 
Alfredo Chaves, Antonio Prado and Guapore, where the soil is a strong, 
stiff, sandy day. 

The dimate resembles that of Southern Europe, mean temperature 
in ^ring and autumn being from iG^C to I7®C, whilst it is 22PC in summer. 
The winter temperature is sufficiently low to allow vegetation to rest. 
There are, however, two serious drawbacks, viz., frequent ^ring frosts, and 
the heavy rains during the growing period of the vine. These encourage the 
^read of fungoid diseased (anthxacnods, mildew) to an unusual extent 
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According to data collected by the Caxias meteorological Station, 
there were 146 wet da^^'s in 1914, the total rainfall during that period being 
2914 mm.; half of this amount fell during the vegetative period of the vine. 

In Rio Grande do Sul, American vines, varieties or hybrids of Vitis 
Labrusca or of Vitis aestivalis (Isabella, Clinton, and Herbeinont) are chiefly 
grown: they produce grapes of mediocre quality. A few European va¬ 
rieties are, however, also cultivated. 

The vines are usually grown on trellises ; pruning is done without any 
method, and the soil is never ploughed ; therefore there is much room for 
improvement. As a rule, the grapes are made into wine by the cultivator, 
whose methods and apparatus are alike primitive. 

At Caxias, there is a well established Co-operative Wine Society, 
which exported, during the first half of 1920, some 5000 hectolitres of wine. 
Another similar society exists at Bento Gon9alves. 

Phylloxera has been reported from all the territory of the municipality 
of Garibaldi, and is slowly spreading. M. EsQxnER therefore advises the 
introduction of more resistant stocks than those at present cultivated. He 
suggests as varieties suitable to the dimate, Riparia Grande Glabre, Riparia 
Gloire de Montpellier, and hybrids of Riparia X Rupestris Nos. 3306, 3307, 
3308 and 3309. As grafting varieties he advises Malbec, Pinot, Carignan, 
Cinsault, Grand Noir, Aramon, Clair^tte, and white XJrgni. M. Esquier also 
advocates the trial of the hybrid direct bearers Couderc 7120, Seibel 1000 
and Gaillard 157. 

In condusion he advises the establishment at Caxias, of a dticultural 
and Oenological Experiment Station. 

302 - Vines of Trentino: the Teroldigo and Negiara Varieties. — daxmasso, c., in 

VXtaHa amcola, Vear No. i, pp 5”7> i fig, i coloured plate, No 2,pp. pj-50. 

Piacenza, Tannaiy 13-Februaiy 15, 

I. The Teroldigo vtss , — The author draws attention to this vine which 
is one of the most important in the Trentino, though it is not to be found in 
any of the Italian or French Ampelographies. Acerbi alone (Dclle viti iia- 
liane, Milano, Silvestri, 1825) mentions, in the Catalogue of Italian and for 
eign vines cultivated in his \dne3’'ard near Castdgoffredo, among the 
vtaes from the neighbouihood of Trent a " Teroldega iiiaggiore " and a “ Te- 
roldega minore ” This very laconic description was copied by RovAvSENDA 
(Saggio di un Ampdografia universale, Turin, S. Marino 1879) and, later, 
by Cavazzza [Viticoltura, ** Nuova Enddopedia agraria italiana ", Turin, 
U. T. E. T., 1914), and by Vlvla and VermorEL (Ampelographie, Masson, 
1909). 

On the other hand, a succinct description has been given by German stu¬ 
dents of the vine, beginning with Goethe [Ampdographisches Worterhnch, 
Vienna, Faes3’ and Frids:, 1876; Handhiidi ier Ampelographie, Graz, 
Leykam, 1878), and later, by Babo and Mach [Handbuch des Wcinhaiies 
und der Kelleneirtschaft, Berlin, P. Parey, 1909}. 

For this reason, the author thinks it advisable to give further details 
concerning this vine. 
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Synonymy. — It has no true s^Tionyms, although its name has been 
more or less altered into “ teroldico ”, “ teroldego ” and " teroldega Some¬ 
times it is called “ trdlinger ” in the Upper-Adige, which, according to 
Goethe, is wrong, this being the name of a quite different vine Frank- 
enthal ” or “ Schiavone ”). From Acerbis' catalogue, it might be supposed 
that there were two varieties of “ teroldigo ” ; the author has, however, 
never found more than one. 

Localities where it is cultr^ated. — The original home of this 
vine is not known for certain. At the present time, it is grown almost ex¬ 
clusively in the plain of Mezolombardo (Valley of the Adige), which includes 
the Communes of Mezolombardo, Mezocorona, S. Michele and Grumo. 

Ampelographicai, Description. — Vigorous grower, although in¬ 
ferior in this respect to other Trentino \dnes. 

Roots rather shallow. 

Canes long and slender, reddish-brown in colour, ^ghtly tinged with 
violet at the nodes, intemodes average, cortex striated. Buds prominent. 

Buds yellowish-green, covered with thick whitish down giving them a 
characteristic appearance in spring. Buds early. 

Leaves of average size . tri-quinque lobed with shallow lateral groove, 
and petiolar groove nearly dosed ; upper surface dark-green, opaque ; lower 
surface, light, thickly covered with hairs; mucronate, teeth fine, veins yel¬ 
lowish. Petiole of average length, violet-pink, tomentose. The lamina turns 
red at the time of vintage. Leaf-fall somewhat early. 

Bunches of average size, pyramidal in shape, rarely cylindrical {onl3" 
where two bunches grow on adjacent nodes), generally winged (with one or 
two wings), somewhat compact: Peduncle rather long and strong; pedicels 
short and green ; graft callus little noticeable; brush red; Grapes average siz¬ 
ed, dightly ovoid, bladdsh-blue, with much bloom; skin very resistant, rich 
in colouring-matter and tannin; pulp juicy, flavour sweet, clean. Pips of 
average size, 3 or 3 in number at most. 

Maturation at the 3rd period, but the grapes can remain fairly long 
on the vine without rotting. 

Practical Information Respecting this Vink. — The " teroldigo „ 
likes light, permeable, alluvial soils, and does not ripen well on heavy soils. 
When grown on fertile soil, its grapes are less characteristic. 

Hence, the best soils are those of the old bed of the Noce, near the 
point where it joins the Adige. 

As the base shoots do not bear grapes, the " teroldigo ” vine must 
be pruned long. It is verv’ well suited to the typical “ pergola ” system 
(trellises forming an arbour) of Trentino. Grown thus, it bears a heavy 
crop, more than 100 and sometimes as much as 200 hectolitres of pressed 
grapes. 

The teroldigo ” is rather susceptible to mildew and oidium; it is still 
more liable to anthracnosis, and the attacks of Tetranychus telarius (yery 
common in Trentino). This variety has much affinity with American vines 
and grafts well on most of them. 

Practical Information Respecting the Wine. —■ The wine made 
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from the grapes of the “ teroldigo ” is one of the favourite vintages of Tren- 
tino. When grown on good positions the grapes yidd a must with a high sugar 
content, with, however, decided acidity (a rare character in l^rentino vines). 
The 30 years' average sugar content of must made from grapes grown in the 
vineyards of the San Michele Agricultural Station was 19.2 % (Babo glu- 
cometer), the maximum being 23.4 %, the average acidity 7 per 1000, and 
the maximum 10.9 per 1000. 

The win:; made from the finest " teroldigo " grapes is excellent, full- 
bodied, rich in colouring matter and tannin, and possesses a special, very 
agreeable bouquet. When not allowed to ferment too long on the pomace, 
it can be used at once and, if properly aged, makes a good wine for bott¬ 
ling. Usually however, “ teroldigo " is in request as a half-blending wine for 
transforming the local white wines into red table wines. 

During the years preceding the war, teroldigo " was also much appre¬ 
ciated in Germany and Switzerland, whither it was often exported in the 
condition of pressed grapes. 

n. The “ Negrara " Variety. — Synonymy : In that part of Venet¬ 
ian Trentino where German is spoken, this vine goes by the names of “ Edel- 
sdbwarze ” and “ Salzen It is chiefly known by the latter appellation at 
Meran. 

Area Ctjetivatei). — This variety is much grown in Venetian Trentino, 
and especially in the Trentino properly so-called, viz., at Rovereto, Galliano, 
in the ndghbourhood of Trent, at Lavis and at San Michele. Subsequent¬ 
ly it also ^read to the Upper-Adige and the Ueberetsch at Meran. 

Ampeeographicai, Description. — Canes of average thickness, long, 
brownish-yellow in colour, with violet-red shades that are lighter in winter, 
findy striated; nodes somewhat swollen, intemodes average or above the 
average; buds very prominent. 

Buds green, glabrous, glossy, a little brown, bubonly at the extremities ; 
covered with fine hairs. Budd^g average. 

Leaves of average size, trilobate (rarely five lobed) with deep upper sinus 
which is rounded and closed, or nearh" so. Sinus of petiole open, forming a 
U., upper surface dark-green, vesiculate; lower surface with slight silky 
down ; large irregular teeth; veins very prominent on lower surface; has 
a slight violet tinge. Petiole small, short, pink. Deaf-fall average. 

Bunckes large or very large, rather long, pyramidal, winged (often with 
4 wings) a little compact. Peduncle long and strong, semi-ligneous; pe- 
dicds of average length, green, a little verrucose, graft callus large, verru- 
cose, violet; brush pink. 

Grapes above average size or large, round (sometimes slightly flat¬ 
tened) ; colour very dark blue, very much covered with bloom, skin often 
resistant, pulp succulent; flavour dean, sweet, agreeable. 

Pips of characteristic shape, beak long and inflated (much compressed 
at the chalaza) ; generally 2, rarely 3 in number 

Maturation at the 3rd period, late. 

Practical ineormation respecting this vine. — It requires light, 
warm soil, and as it grows best when exposed to the sim, is well suited to hill^ 
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or dopes, but not to the plain. It is a vigorous grower, needing much 
pruning, and is therefore well adapted to the Tientino “ peigole 

Yield rather inconstant; when grown on its own roots, it fruits late, 
but is earlier if grafted. The 3deld also varies according to the soil, being 
less heavy on stony than on heavy soils : the quality, however, varies in 
an inverse manner. The average 20 years' production of the vineyards 
bdonging to the San Michde Agricultural Institute was 55 hectolitres per 
hectare, with a maximum of 103 hectolitres. 

This vine suffers much from oidium and Tdranychiis telarim whereas 
it is very resistant to anthracnosis and cold. Does wdl on the chief stocks, 
although the grafts appear rather weakly in the nursery. 

Practical information respecting the wine. — If grown in a good 
situation, the Negrara grapes produce a strong, rather highly-coloured wine 
with characteristic bouquet when bottled As a rule, the wine is of the 
ordinary table variety. At the Institute of San Michde, the average su¬ 
gar content for 30 years (according to the Babo glucometer) was 17.3 %; 
sometimes it rose to 21 %, whilst the average acidity was 7 %. Negrara 
grapes are often pressed with those of the Rossara and Schiave varieties, in 
order to obtain a good ordinary table wine. 

303 - Euealypts Resistant to Heat and Drought, Observations made in Southern 
CSalifomia. — Mtjnnb, E. K. (Forest Examiner U. S. Forest Service), in Journal of 
Fmestrvt Vol, XIX, No. i, pp. 25 - 33 . tables 6, Wdshmgton, D. C., January 1021. 

In June, 1917, at different stations in Southern California the mean tem¬ 
peratures averaged 3 to 4^ above the monthly mean, the maximums were 
10 to 15® above the nonnal and ranged from 100 to I24®F. The effect of 
these trying conditions upon all plant life was very noticeable, and the 
drought affected the euealypts also to a marked extent, especially the foliage. 
The character of the soil indicated by the moisture equivalent, influenced 
the amount of damage to a striking degree. On sandy soils, the damage was 
far greater that on any other kind of soil. The author indicates for a num¬ 
ber of places where plantations were inspected, the species, nature of soil, 
and the character of the injury. The following table shows the percentage 
of trees injured, based on the general soil types. 


No of 

Soil type txeea 

basis 


Sand. 7388 I 

Sandy loam . 151x6 i 

Eoam . . 1982 

Clay loam . I 2 X09 

•Clay . 334 


Perceaiage of trees insured 


lAUlea- _ Partia l low of Mage 


killed 

1 

\es 
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10 to 

TJnder 

No 
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18 1 

21 

"1 

x6 

19 

28 

16 

— 1 

: - 

I ‘ 

8 

1 30 

61 
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— 1 

— 

X8 
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t 

37 

40 

6 

— 

13 


29 

31 
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From ^^eial observation, eucal3?pts can apparently withstand drought 
if planted in loamy soils or where the trees are able to reach the permanent 
ground water. Of the species noted, taking into account the conditions to 
which they were subjected, the age of the trees, and their treatment, 2 spe¬ 
cies E rosirata and E, terehcorms appear to be the best for planting in re¬ 
gions of high temperature and high evaporation These make the most 
ra^nd growth and under the severest conditions, withstandi ng both low and 
high temperatures, and are more adaptable than other important species 
to wide ranges of soil and site conditions 

304 - Experiments on the Value of Common BockSalt and Sulphur for Killing ISste 

Stamps of Trees. — Rudoups, W , m Soil Sctence, Vol EX, No. 3» PP 181-180 pi 2. 

Baltimore, M. D , ^arcih 1920. 

The clearing of land in New J ersey, where great tracts of valuable land 
are covered with pine and oak wods is commonly accomplished both by the 
“ suckering ” method and with the hdp of goats To find a means whereby 
the clearing would be less costly, and whereby the land, could be improved, 
possibly after i or 2 years, was the object of -^e experiments here reported. 
These were carried out under somewhat different climatic and soil 
conditions, the latter indnding swampy, and dry sandy soils, and a sandy 
loam 

According to analyses made, the common rock salt employed, contain- 
ed 97 to 98 % sodium chloride, a little magnesium chloride, and a few im¬ 
purities. Results showed that this when applied to oak stumps which have 
been allowed to grow for several years, does not do much harm when appli¬ 
cations of from 2 to 2 % tons per acre are given When applied m amounts 
of y2 to X ton per acre, these shrubs are stimulated, the salt acting as a fer¬ 
tiliser. In cases where trees have been cut in winter time and the brush 
burned on the premises the stumps are much retarded in their growth, by 
applications of salt at the rate of % to i ^2 f^^^ns per acre Applications of 
2 to 3 tons per acre will kill stumps of white and black oak, or cause even¬ 
tual death The resistance of the stumps generally, after treatment with salt, 
was apparently in the order ot oak, cherry, chestnut, dogwood, birch and 
maple The last was affected very easily 

The best time to make applications is apparently the spring, just before 
the leaves appear, and when the sap stream is able to carry the chlorine to 
the buds and young leaves 

Application of sulphur on high or low oak brush as a means of cleanug 
land for agricultural purposes, was of no value Instead, sulphur seemed 
to have a stimulating effect upon the growth of hve tree stumps 

305 - The Accuracy of the Different Cubing Methods Applied Comparatively to the 

Beech-tree in Italy. — rBWRAiu, E , an J> Stazioni SpenmentaU asyarie ttahanc^ 

Vol Elir, Part 12, PP 505-514 Modena, 1920. 

In order to determine the mass of the wood of 17 standing beech trees 
in the inalienable forest of Camaldoli, the author applied the following 7 
methods, set forth m order of their accuracy 

[see-ses] 
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(1) By I metresections (coatxol) error 

(2) With specimen trees classed diametricaUy, + error 

(3) With the average coefficient, + error. 

(4) With diameter at V4 and 3/4 height, — error .... 

(5) With speciraen trees (Urich method), + error 

(6) With average trees, — tnor 

(7) With diameter % hei^t, — error - . . 

o.ouo cubic metres 

2.73 

3.02 

3 94 

*^17 

7.75 

11.78 


The author thinks that the best method for deciduous woods is the 
mixed method, that is to say, the volume of stem that can be used is deter¬ 
mined on the basis of the diameter half-way up obtained by the Camalddli 
hypsodendrometer, and to estimate by the eye the rest of the wood which 
is to be used for making charcoal, tree by tree. No other method is success¬ 
ful because the amount of workable wood varies from tree to tree. 

This is why it is necessary, for irregular, deciduous woods, to determine 
first of all the mass of the stem {up to the tip) by means of the above- 
mentioned method, making use oftheh3rpso<iendrometer. It is necessary 
to increase the volume thus obtained by employing a fixed percentage (in 
the case in question 12 %) and then to judge by eye the percentages, tree by 
tree, comparing them wili the volume of the sto^ util^ble for timber. 

As an alternative it is possible to gauge the volume of utilisable wood in 
the trunk on the basis of the diameter half-way up with the hypsodendio- 
meter, and then fix by eye a priori, in each tree the volume of trunk re¬ 
maining and that of the branches to be used for charcoal. In order to make 
sure, the wood when cut should be measured per cubic metre when piled 
for making charcoal. 

wvestoce: and breeding 

306 - The Frequency of Latent Forms of Bovine Piroplasmosss in Morocco. 

Balozet I,., in the BuUehn de la Someti de Patholo%ie evoftque, Vol XIII, No. 9, 
PP- 733-73 2 figs Paris, November 10, iqso . 

The Moroccan fpim of bovine tuberculosis studied by Vex#u (BulleHn de 
la Sodete de Pafhologie exoiique. No. 8,1915) is very common in the well wa¬ 
tered r^ons at the foot of the Middle Atlas, where vegetation is luxuriant, 
and Ixodineae are especially numerous. The disease rarely attacks the cattle 
of those districts, and any cases that occur are of a benign type. 

On the other hand, however, it very frequently affects with fatal con¬ 
sequences, animals imported from other parts of the country, and particu¬ 
larly those brought from the mountains. 

The author made many examinations of the blood of apparently healthy 
cattle, and in 40 % of the cases, discovered the presence of piroplasmosis. 
The parasites are rare, only i in 5 to 10 fidds. They occur in all the usual 
bacillus oval, annular or dot forms described by VEE,xr and comparable to 
those assumed by Theileria paroa, T, mutans or T. anntdata and to the badlU- 
foim piroplasms existing in Indo-China (Schein), or Algeria (SoxJinS and 
Rkig). 

Thus, the cattle of certain parts of Morocco may be permanent carriers 
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of piroplasms, and can acquire an immunity, which appears strictly specific, 
to the hematozoa of the region. This immunity is rdiative, and may be lost 
in the case ot weak and overworked animals 

In cattle suffering from acute pitoplasmosis, bigeminate pear-shaped 
forms associated with the shapes already mentioned, occur ; sometimes the 
former become very numerous, 20 % of the parasites being of this type. A 
similar association has been reported in Madras (Christophkrs), Japan 
(Miyajima. and Shibayama), and Indo-China (Schein, " Observations sur la 
piroplasmose des bovides de Tlndochine et con^atation de piroplasmose chez 
les buffies ", AwnaJes de VInstitut Pasteur, VolXXII, No 12, p. 1005). 
The fact that bigeminate pear-shaped bacilli occur in the acute form of Mo¬ 
roccan piroplasmosis should be compared with the observations of ScHErNr, 
who found that, in cases of bacillary piroplasmosis in Indo-China, bigem¬ 
inate pyriform bacilli appeared for a short time in the blood of animals in¬ 
oculated with rinderpest, at the moment when the thermal reaction reached 
its maximum. 

307 - Aphihie Fever in Moroeeo, — Velo H., m the Bullehn de la Sociite de Patholo^ie 
exoitque, Vol. XIII, No q, pp. 736-739- Paris, November 10, iqso 

Aphthic fever f i) has long been known in Morocco, where it is called by 
the natives " Bou Jder ", or " Bou Jedri ”, a generic term applied to all con¬ 
tagious eruptive diseases. It usually takes a benign form in ruminants, al¬ 
though twenty years ago, an outbreak of this malady apparently caused the 
death of a fairly large number of these animals 

Cattle, when tired by the long trying journeys, under bad hygienic con¬ 
ditions, necessary to readh distant markets, or the port of shipment, always 
contract aphthic fever in a more serious form than animals remaining on 
the farm; cases of death are not infrequent, while the convalescence of those 
cattle that recover is aways long. The same applies to the swine that 
are crowded together between decks on ships badly equipped for long 
voyages. 

Though generally speaking such ruminants as are attacked by aph¬ 
thic fever takeamild form of the disease, the present epidemic in Casablanca 
has caused a considerable decrease in the milk production of the herds of 
Spanish goats supplying the town with this commodity. 

Young suckling animals have proved to be much more susceptible to 
the disease than adult stock and to succumb to it to a greater extent (2). 
The mortality among calves and goats is very high, the animals dying from 
septicaemic forms of the malady before the appearance of lesions in the 
mouth or feet. 

In adult stodk, the presence of aphthic fever is shown by unobtrusive 
lesionsof the hoof causing veryslight lameness for 3 or 4 days at the most, 
and by jthe typical le^ns of the lips and tongue which give rise to a little 
anorexia, and to dysphagia lasting for 2 or 3 days. 


(1) See R, Mar. 1030, No. 33«>; R, Sept. 1920, No. 882. (Ed.) 

(2) See R Oct 1920, No. 1003. (Ed), 
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In swine the virus seems to have considerable pathogenic power. Adult 
animals (boars and nursing sows) only suJffer from local lesions, usu^y of 
no great importance, in the mouth, teats and feet. In 1913, these foot- 
lesions were of a more serious nature, because the animals were out to grass. 
In young pigs, however, the disease occurs under very varied forms which, 
are often septicaemic and of exceptional severity. 

(a) Buccal form with more on less confluent aphthic lesions on the 
lips, tongue, and gums 

(b) Digital localisation with congestion of the ungual pad, aphthic 
lesions of the interdigital spaces, the detachment, necrosis, and very often 
loss of the hoof (in about 40 % of the cases). 

(c) Digestive form with general serious symptoms and t3’pical gastro- 
enteritic lesions. 

(d) Pulmonary form with diffuse tracheo-bronchitis, and nucleus of 
pneumonia. 

In all serious epidemics, the high mortality is to be attributed to cardiac 
lesions. A large number of young pigs, calves and even adult cattle die of 
cardiac syncope. 

Death supervenes without any previous symptoms. The animals stop, 
appear agitated, sometimes a trembling or weakness of the hind-1^ sets in, 
and they fall dead from heart-failure. Sometimes the cattle that succumb 
in this manner are in good general condition and their digital or buccal le- 
aons are in a fair way to being cured. 

Postmortem examination reveals a lesion described by Kitt under the 
name of “ spotted heart" (coeur tigre), which seems as t^ical as the aph¬ 
thic lesion. It consists of parenchymatous, interstitial myocarditis, and mi¬ 
croscopic investigation ^ows the-existence of small, whitish striae, or dotted 
lines, or of more or less irregular zones The whole thickness of the myocar¬ 
dium is, however, not affected. The heart is always arrested, flaccid, in dia¬ 
stole. 

In such cases, which are of Common occurrence m young weaned pigs 
the treatment of ihe aphthic lesions is ^ secondary matter, "^at is of par¬ 
amount importance, is a heart stimulant. The author has tried camphorat¬ 
ed oil with very encouraging results. 

308 - Absorption of Apbthie Virus. — Valijse, K and Cabre, H , m the Comptes J^Endus 
de V 4.caddmi£ des Scu.nceSfV'di CI/XXH, No 3, pp. 185-187 Paris, Januaiy 17,1921. 

Researches made a long time ago on infectious anaemia in the horse 
and distemper in dogs, have enabled the authors to state, that filtrable 
viruses, like microbic toxins can adhere to the minute corpuscles in suspen¬ 
sion in the supporting media. They have prosecuted their studies still 
further and found that the same power is possessed by the virus of aph¬ 
thic fever. As absorbent substances the authors employed the blood 
corpuscles of oxen or bacteria, sudi as pneumococcus and staphy¬ 
lococcus. 

They found experimentally that the aphthic virus adhering to the 
above-mentioned bodies is liable, under certain conditions, to total phago- 
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cytods. Unfortunatdy a single inoculation with the absorbed virus is not 
sufficient to produce immunity. 

The statements made in this paper show how careful the observer should 
be in inferring the presence of intra-globular virus in infections, unless dur¬ 
ing their course, the microscope clearly reveals the existence of an undoub¬ 
tedly abnormal substance in the blood-corpusdes. The facts discovered make 
it possible to obtain, in the case of various diseases due to filtrable virus, 
phagocytosable suspension suitable for immunisation es5>eriments, which 
it has hitherto been imposdble to carry out. Finally under the same condi¬ 
tions, they will facilitate the preparation of sensitised viruses. 

309 - Immunity confermd by the Milk of Animals that have Recovered from Apbtbic 
Fever. — I/Ebailiy, C., in the Comptes rendus des sSances de la SociiU de Biolo ’%e^ 
Vd. lyXXXIV, No. 4, pp. 180-181. Paris, JanuaJy 29,1912. 

In the course of his reseatch on the properties of aphthic virus, the 
author inoculated some young six-week-old pigs, which had been bom after 
the disappearance of the disease, on fexms where aphthic fever had been 
life 6 months before. In certain cases, the mother had suffered from aphthic 
fever during the gestation period; in others, she had remained wholly im¬ 
mune, the pinery having escaped the epidemic that had attacked the milch 
cows. The virulent substance inoculated was the dtrated blood of cattle 
taken during the fever period at the time when the thermometer registered 
410C. The amount injected varied from 5 to 10 cc. (i cc. being sufficient 
for the infection of a cow). Under these conditions, the author was unable 
to induce the disease artificially. 

In the case of a litter of pigs remaining immune throughout the course 
of an outbreak of aphthic fever, the only possible explanation is that this 
immunity was conferred upon them by the milk they were given, and which 
came from cows that had recovered from the disease. 

Hence, the experimental study of aphthic fever has become increas¬ 
ingly difficult, since in times of epidemic, not only animals that have remain¬ 
ed immune must be used, but also such as have not been fed on milk 
with immunising properties. During aphthic fever, milk which has been 
the cause of contagion and loss of life during the fever period, becomes 
some days after the recovery of the animal producing it, a valuable specific 
for the prevention of the disease in the case of young animals, and perhaps 
also for the treatment of the malady. 

310 - Diseases of Livestoek in Moroceo. — See No. ^15 of this Review 

31 z ~ Derinatoryetie Mange in Rabbits and Guinea-Pigs. — bardellt p. c. (institute 
of GeneiRl Pathology of the University of Bologna), in La Climca YearXXfiV, 

Nos. 1-2, pp. 19-23, bibliogiai^y of 11 woifes, HUan, January 1V31,1921. 

All the authors are agreed that Dermatoryct&s nvutans Ehlers (synonyms 
Sarcopies mtdans Robin, Kn&niidokoptes viviparus Fiirstenberg, Sarcoptes 
avium Gerlach) is a specific skin parasite of domestic and semi-domestic birds, 
and in particular, of fowls of distinct breeds, in which it causes a char¬ 
acteristic skin disease known as “ scaly-leg The specific nature of the 
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parasite has been generally admitted to the extent that in the classification 
of Acaiids, the genus Sarcoptes has been divided into 2 sub-genera 

(1) Fusarcoptes or Sarcoptes properly so-called, parasitic on mammals; 

(2) Knemidokoptes or Dermatoryctes, paxastic on birds. 

In many cases, a species of mange proper to mammals has been known 
to attack birds, but there are no exact details of the inverse transmission. 

This has, however, been rejorted, apparently for the first time, by the 
author who has observed the indirect passage of Dermaioryctes mutam 
from the foot of a fowl bdonging to a common breed, to the sldn of all the 
body of rabbits and gtdneas-pigs, except that covering the head and feet. 
The disease was transmitted by the basket in which the fowls were laying. 
One of them was put in it to sit, and later, the basket was occupied by the 
rabbits and guinea-pigs for one night and the greater part of the day. 

Fowls are less easily’ infected than rabbits, being protected by their 
plumage, which is thicker and harder than the rabbit’s fur, and by their 
•coarser skin. 

The disease easily yields to baths of weak solutions of sulphate of po¬ 
tassium (5 per 1000). 

3x2 - The Retention of Milk (i). — Porchbr, C., m the Comptei, R^ndus da VAcudhnia des 

Sctencesj Vol. Ci/XX, No. 16, pp. 463-96'>. Parto, 1920. 

Experiments carried out by the author have shown that if the milk 
of a cow is retained in the udder, the lactose is re-absorbed, and is dimi- 
nated by the kidneys. Osmotic pressure is maintained in the udder by 
an increase in the amount of sodium chloride present. With the help of 
these facts, the author explains the abnormal composition of colostrum 
and of the milk secreted under certain pathological conditions. 

313 - Experimental Researches on Colostrum. — porcher, ch. and panisset, i,., m the 

CompUs lendus de VAcademe des Sciences, Vol. CI/XXIT, No. 3 » PP. 181-183. Pans, 

January 17, 1921. 

Colostrum contains, in addition to the fat globules which are the 
normal constituents of milk, certain muriform bodies, known as DonniS’s 
corpmcles. Investigators are far from being agreed as to their signific¬ 
ance, but the researches of several workers tend to show that they are leu- 
•cocytes filled with drops of fat. This has been confirmed by the experi¬ 
ments of the authors. 

According to them, colostrum is a result of the phagocytosis of milk 
previoudy produced. They have experimentally brought about conditions 
corresponding to those obtaining in the case of intramammary retention, 
hy injecting sterile milk into the* peritoneum of a guinea-pig: the process 
hy which the milk is attacked is the same in both cases. 

The histological study of the peritoneal deposits resulting horn the 
injection of the milk, has diown that some of the leucocytes aie poly- 
nudeate and the others mononucleate. Both varieties have proved them- 


(li See R. Jan. 1910, No. 79; J?. Jan 1921, No. 73* (^^.) 
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selves capable of absorbing the fat globules of the injected inilk. The most 
important part, however is played by the mononudLeate leucocytes, which 
seem to be the agents of slow le-absorption and lasting protection. 

t 

3x4 - Reeiprocal Relations Between the Nitrogenous Free Extraet and the Crude 
Fibre in Fodders. — Honcamp, F., m Fuhhn^'s LandwtiU Zcttun , Year 69, Parts 19-30, 
p 37S, Stuttgart, Oct 1920 

The usual groups of chemical substances present in fodder, and known 
re^ectivel^" as protein, fats and crude fibre, ash, and nitrogen-free ex¬ 
tract are determined by the Weende Station method devised by Hbnneberg 
the last group being calculated by difference. This method, in spite of 
analjdical imperfections, is, for practical reasons, always used, for as Hen- 
XEBERG states, in the case of fodders, the fraction of digestible fibre cor¬ 
responds to the fraction of non-digestible extract, so that the simple deter¬ 
mination of the nitrogen-free extract in a fodder would immediately 
give (with Weende method), the total quantity of extract and of digest¬ 
ible crude fibre present 

This compensation law of Henneberg was at once greatly criticised ; 
STOH3SCANN modified it by stating that the sum of the digestible nitrogen- 
free substances (especially in meadow hay) is almost equal to the amount 
of nitrogen-free extract and of the fats present but is influenced by the 
degree of the digestibility of the crude fibre. 

The author's experiments ^ow that Henneberg's law of compensation 
does not always hold good, and further, that even Stohmann's amended 
version is not in every case true. 

315 -* Stock Bleeding in Morocco (i). — Honod, Th ,m the ComptLS lendm dt, VAcadimte 
d?Ai,ncuUwe de Ffancc, Vol. VI, No 36, pp 873-879 Paris, Decembei i, 1921 
Stock-rearing in Morocco is still almost entirdly in the hands of the 
natives. Therefore, in order to increase and improve the domestic animals 
of the country, it is chiefly to the natives that the Stock Breeding Service 
must appeal. Its efforts in this direction are the subject of the author’s 
paper. 

The reasons that hindered the development of the Moroccan herds and 
fiodks before France assumed the Protectorate of the country are as follows : 
i) The prohibition of the export of stock; 2) insecurity and the frequent 
raids between the tribes; 3) ignorance of all hygienic breeding tules; 
4) the mortality due to parasitic and contagious diseases. 

1) The export of animals from Morocco is now permitted, as far as. 
is possible without prejudicing the devdopment of the flocks and herds. In 
1920, it was limited to 50 000 cattle and 100 000 sheep. No limit was placed 
on the number of swine exported. As a matter of fact, the number of head 
exported was much less. 

2) The pacification of the country has enabled the native to increase 
the numbers of his stods: which have risen (in spite of the increased local 

(i) See R. Hatch 1919, No 272; R. April 1919, No *13 (Ed) 
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consumption) from 672 483 cattle and 3 175 201 sheep in 1915, to 1332175 
cattle and 5 079 629 sheep in 1919 

3) A Service of gratuitous veterinary consultations has been orga¬ 
nised. The Stock Breeding Injectors make medical rounds frequenting 
the great regional markets, and installing themsdves in some public place 
where they give advice, distribute medicines, and perform surgical opera¬ 
tions. Theii labours are completed by making a tour of the tribes, where 
the principal native proprietors are assembled in the tent of their chief. 

With each of these Stock Breeding Inspectors are associated one or 
more native assistant veterinary surgeon*^ recruited from the region where 
they will work. 

In 1919, 37 220 consultations were hdd, and 15 000 ordinary operations 
and 17754 ca^ations performed upon native stock. From January i, 
1921, only castrated animals will be allowed to be exported. 

Great difficulties hive been experienced in persuading the natives to 
provide suitable shelter for their beasts, some very encouraging results 
have, however, been obtained in this direction Any idea of providing 
reserves of food to tide over the dry season meets with stolid passive res- 
sistance. The agricultural Hydraulic Service has already made great ef¬ 
forts to provide stock-rearing centra with the drinking-troughs necessary 
for watering the stock at all seasons of tlie year, but there is still a great 
deal to be done in this matter 

(4) Parasitic diseases. — Parasitic cattle diseases such as echino¬ 
coccosis, distomatosis. parasitic broncho-pneumonia, coccidiosis, scab, etc., 
are very’ common in Morocco, and it is exceptional for animals sent to the 
butcher not to have one or more of their organs affected As long as the 
pastures are luxuriant enough to provide the stock wdth sufficient food, these 
maladies do not greatly affect their general well-being, it is only in dr5r years, 
when the flocks and herds become thin, and therefore less re.sistant, that 
they fall victims to these diseases, but in such seasons, the mortality from 
these causes is often high. All that has hitherto been done is to seize and 
disiniect all affected organs in the abattoirs and slaughter-houses. 

Contagious diseases. — Morocco, from the veterinary standpoint, is 
divided into a certain number of sanitary districts, each placed under the 
supervision of a veterinary inspector ot the Stock Breeding Service. 

The contagious maladies that levy the heaviest tribute upon the Moroc¬ 
can flocks are bacterial anthrax, and symptomatic anthrax. A very active 
and incessant propaganda is carried on by the Stock Breeding Service, in 
order to induce both European and native owmers to inoculate their ani¬ 
mals as a preventive measure. Whereas in 1915, only 2000 animals were 
inoculated, the number rose to 26 823 in 1919, and since the beginning of 
1920, it has attained to 69 180. A much higher figure is anticipated 
for 1921. 

Scab is endemic among the Moroccan flocks, but is usually present in a 
benign form. All sheep intended for export are previously inoculated 

A Research laboratory for Stock Breeding has been founded at Ca¬ 
sablanca. Each of the Inspectors of the Stock Breeding Service has a small 
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laboratory at Hs disposal, where he can make the first bacterial diagnosis 
of any disease. 

316 - The Arab Horse and its Genetic Value — Bush-brow h. k , iu The journal of 
Heredtiy, Vol. XI, No. 5 * pp. 215-227, figs. 12. Washington, D. C., 3 Vtay-Jiiue 1920. 

The following are the anatomical differences which distinguish Arab 
horses from the other races: head smaller and broader; nose finer; eye 
larger and more prominent and alert; head articulated on to the nedk at 
a more obtuse angle; chest broad; bones of the l^s dean and very dense ; 
etc. These differences are sufficient to mark the Arab as a separate family 
and the 5 lumbar vertebrae instead of the 6, common to all other horses 
seem to place him in a separate species. Occasionally the shortness in the 
back appears not in the lumbar vertebrae, but in the dorsal, 17 instead of 
18 ; the total vertebrae number 23 instead of 24 common to all other types 

Skeletons of various types have been examined at the Museum of Na- 
tural History, New York, where there is also a skeleton of a wild horse of 
Asia, the Piejevalskj% and also one of a Kinag (i), each with 19 dorsal 
and 5 lumbar vertebrae. These are considered merely individual varia¬ 
tions, the first lumbar having devdoped ribs instead of the usual lateral 
flanges. Similar individual variation has been found in a work horse, and 
a Shetland pom’’, each with 19 dorsals and 6 lumbars. Also a Grevy 
Zebra which had 18 dorsals and 7 lumbars. 

The short back renders the Arab horse more capable of carr3dng weight, 
and the larger abdominal capacity enables him to carry relatively more food 
for a long journey and he can endure privation better. 

The ass, with a good weight carrying capaci-ty has also the short back of 
5 lumbar vertebrae. 

The author states that the short back [i. e, 23 vertebrae instead of 
24) is dominant only in the ist generation of outbreeding (Arab horse X 
trotting stallion). In all other cases this short back is a recessive character. 
However, occasionally cases of atavisiU or reversion have been noticed, and 
several examples are quoted. Out breeding of the scrupulously pure Arab 
is therefore necessary. The Arab horse stamps his good qualities in his 
descendants for many generations and.consequently is of distinct genetic 
value. 

317 - The Pony of the Island of Hokkaldfi, Japan. — mxtlier, u . (i,ate isxiiaordiiiary 

Professor of the Imperial Umveisity of Tohoka;, in Deutsche Landwirtschafthche 

Tierxucht, Year XXVI, Nos. 12-13, P Hanover, November 1920. 

Origin. — The present ponies are not the descendants of a primitive 
island race. The horse, according to historical accoimts, was still quite 
unknown to the natives only 3 centuries ago, and was imported into Holds^do 
by the J apanese, from all the various provinces of J apan, but especially from 
the district of Nambon (Houshou Island). It was bred in a very primitive 
manner. The animals were turned out and left to theinsdves in pastures 

(i) See R, Jan. 1921, No. 79 - 
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where there was scarcely anj" grass in winter, on account of the heavy snow 
falls. 

ModifyinCt iNFLUKNrcES. — The horses remained the property of the 
Government until i860. They were intended for riding, and distributed 
among the post-masters (Basho). At this time, owing to a deficiency in 
Basho horses, the Government authorised private breeding, which lestdted 
in great attention being paid to the animals. Later, horse-breeding was 
concentrated at the three pastures at Noboretsou, Nukappori, and that of 
the Nanac Experiment Station. 

The ancestors of the present Hokkaidd horses, and even of those ot 
all Japan, were bred pn these pastures. 

They were very strong and reristant, they were also very thrifty and 
had solid frames. The Hokkaidd pony differs in a remarkable manner, 
both in shape and performance, from the horses formerly imported from 
Houshow. The variations are the result of selection, change in their manner 
of life, and e^cially of the importation of rdatively good stud animals of 
the most different breeds from old European horse-breeding centres. These 
animals were crossed indiscriminately either together or with the native 
horses, which gave rise to an extraordinary mixtnr of the most different 
types of horse. Breeding is carried out in a primitive manner, as the Ja¬ 
panese have no special zootechnical methods. As a rule, half-wild so-called 
studs, are met with in the country, a stallion being turned out imong 
30-50 mares, no attempt being made to regulate his service. Young mares 
are generally used for breeding when 17-23 months old, stallions at the age 
of 22-23 months. 

Char'^cters. — The author has visited districts whichare still but little 
cultivated, and where it is possible to find horses that have not yet been cross¬ 
ed with European blood and thus stiH retain the type of the horses formerly 
imported. The following are the results of his researches made by measur¬ 
ing 107 animals; — The primitive Hokkeudd horse on account of its very 
small size (height at withers 130 cm), wdl deserves its name of pony. The 
head is rdatively long, and usually strong, having a slight depression 
at the levd of the frontal bones. The lower jaw is generally very promi¬ 
nent. The ears are, as a rule, attached very low, and heavy and thick. The 
eyes are small, and have a gentle expression. Temperament docile, but 
easily irritated. The head is generally attached low down to a relativdy 
strong free neck, with thick curly mane and fordock The withers are little 
marked, being neither high nor long and ase prolotiged into a diarp and 
relativdLy long back. Shoulder straight. Chest narrow, thoracic circum¬ 
ference of the chest relatively large. Seen ficom the side, the hind-limb is 
normally developed. The fore- 1 ^ is relatively very short and the dorso- 
lumbar portion very long. 

These horses are usually loosely btdlt, with a somewhat sloping croup. 
The solidity of the bones is good for so small an animal, since in proportion 
to the height at the withers, the circumference of the cannon-bone is greater 
than that of the Arab horse and of certain European sub-breeds. The hair, 
which even in summer is thick and long, attains a great length in 
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winter, so that some of the animals resemble spaniels. The hair is nsually 
not glos^ 

The Hokkaido pony is a very primitive creature, the true product of 
its environment. It is generally very resistant, thrifty, and healthy but 
more or less ugly ; nevertheless, in spite of its small size, it is of very great 
economic importance If from an absolute point of view its performance 
is not great, it is ver^^ considerable in proportion to the size of the animal, 
and the ca e and food it receives. These horses are able to draw and carry 
heavy loads over ver^- bad roads and, as saddle animals, are not wanting 
in endurance. The author, taking as his basis the economic conditions, of 
horse-breeding and the suggestions given by the Military Authorities, sets 
the following as the ideal to be aimed at by the breeder of the Hokkaido 
pony: — The production of a semi-large sad^e horse 145-155 cm. in height 
with wdl-shaped frame, drcumference of cannon-bone 20-21 cm, shoulder 
long and sloping, withers long and prominent, back short, haunches strong 
and short, hind Hmbs large and muscular. The horse should be very strong 
and docile, with much courage and agility. Its chest ought to be deep 
and wide. 

This ideal could be attained by using stallions 160-163 cm. in height at 
the withers, and with cannon-bones 21.5 — 23 cm. in circumference. The 
best stallion to choose would be one of the hunter type. 

318 - The Bleeds of Cattle in Friuli^ — Brxjmer, E , m the Deutsche Laftd- 

iiJtrthschafiUche Tterzucht, Year XXIV, Ho 24, pp 249-251 Hanovor, June 1920. 

The author has studied the breeds of cattle found in Friuli, a region 
composed partly of States recently bdonging to Austria (Goritz-Gradisca), 
and partly of territory situated within the former boundaries of the King¬ 
dom of Italy. The results of his observations, which have been supple- 
mened by information given by Dr. dei;i<a Savia (Udine) and Prof. Spann 
(W dhenstephan), are as follows: 

The breeding conditions are not favourable Owing to the predomin¬ 
ance of the small land-owner, intensive cattle-breeding is very difficult, 
especially in the districts which were formerly Austrian, and where the large 
estates are divided among small farmers whose tenure is guaranteed by 
very long leases, or even sometimes by perpetual leases. 

The author distinguishes 4 breeds: — i) The old Friulan red breed 
(das alte friaulanische Rotvieh) ; 2) the new pied, red Friulan breed (das 
neu friaulanische Rotvieh) ; 3) the breed with the characters of the t^Braun^ 
vieh ” grey-brown cattle (das grauhraunc GehirgsvieJi) ; 4) the red Caiin- 
thian bre^ (das karnische Rotvieh). 

(1) The oed Red Fridei Breed, formerly found throughout Friuli, is 
now only seen in the former Austrian part, and has disappeared in the rest 
of the territory owing to the creation of a new Friulan race. 

As regards the origin of the old breed, opinions differ very greatly. 
WEiRNER regards it as a hybrid race resulting from the cross of red Cdtic 
cattle (rotes Kdtenvieh) with steppe cattle. On the other hand, Dr. Sett 
VAN (Udine) traces back its origin to Bos taurus froniosus, and to the cattle 
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of Berne and Fribourg. Wehner's hypothesis is borne out by the great 
res^blanoe existing between the red Friulan breed and the neighbouring* 
varieties in Italy, and also to the pronounced steppe-cattle character (spe¬ 
cial draught-capacity) of this red race. 

The colour of the coat is maize ydlow and greyish red in aU shades up 
to dark red. The pigments are black. The head is wide, particularly at the 
level of the forehead. The horns are long and short. The height is great 
in proportion to the length of the body. The 1 ^, especially the fore-legs, 
are long. These cattle are excellent draught animals. In the Valley of 
the Isonzo, from Goiitza to the sea, the cows are also harnessed. They are 
not good milkers, a cow giving 6 litres of milk during the height of the lacta¬ 
tion period is considered satisfactory. Cattle-breeding in the true sense 
of the word, does not exist. The bulls are used for service even before they 
are a year old, and sometimes serve 25 cows a day. The red Friulian cat¬ 
tle are very resistant and thrifty, even living on the bad hay from the 
marshes, which is a great advantage to the farmers of the lagoons of 
Grado, Aquila, and other places. 

(2) The new Pied Red CatteE of Friuei are found in the districts 
of Codroipo, Latisana, Palmanova, San Danide, and Udine as wdl as in a 
large part of those of Cividale, and San Vito al Tagliamento. Finally they 
are also found scattered throughout the r^ons of Tarcento, Gemona, Por- 
denone, and San Pietro al Natisone. 

Italian scientists consider that the Friulian pied red cattle are descended 
from Bos taurus frontosus ^urassicus (Sanson’s dassification), which corres¬ 
ponds to the Bos taurus frontosus burgundicus of WesnEr. This seems 
very possible, when we realise the large number of spotted animals imported 
during the last decades, and notice the shape of the new breed which has 
the pronounced character of the pied cattle. Breeders finally, after many 
failures, turned their attention exduavely to importing Fribourg and Sim- 
menthal animals and met with brilliant success. 

The colour of the coat is maize-ydlow, and is spotted in all diades up 
to dark-red. The pigments and mucous membranes are pink. The tuft 
of the tail and the hairs of the ears are white or red. Dark spots of colour 
are not allowed. The colour of the horns and hoofs is waxen ydlow. The 
bulls measure 1.50 m. at the withers and the cows i. \o m. The height 
should never be bdow 1.35 m. 

In contrast with the old race the width, length and depth of the body 
are proportionate to the height at the withers. The head is not too heavy 
and the forehead is wide. The horns are of average length, and directed 
sideways and forwards. The muzde is prominent and fl.eshy. The eyes 
are large. The ddn of the lower jaw is loose and in folds. The back is 
straight, the tail long and remarkably slender, the dew-lap hangs low and 
in folds. 

The pied red cattle of Friuli are multiple-purpose animals, which makes 
them very valuable to thdir owners, who are mostly small farmers. These 
cattle reach maturity very early, and attain their maximum weight at 5 

IW} 
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. years of age The foUowitig Table (Jottmal of the Udine abattoir) shows the 
distribution of live weight and. of net flesh: — 





Bulls 

Cows 

Calves 

(of 2)^ xnonths) 

I 4 ve weight 

Net meat weight 

> ® 

• 


1x4(0 kg 

570 • 

50% 

905 

450» 

50% 

165 kg 

132 • 
80% 


These animals fatten very readily and the meat is much in demand, as 
its flavour is excdlent; therefore the es5>ortation of fat calves plays a great 
part in the industry. In 1910, 50 000 calves were exported from Venetia, 
Toscany, Emilia, and Lombardy. The milk yield of lie pied red cattle is 
not so good as their beef production, although they give as much 
as 2000-2500 litres annually, the fat content being 3.5 %. 

Milk that is not used for rearing calves, is taken by lie numerous dairy 
syndicates Although the new breed does not appear to have inherited the 
working capabilities of the old breed, these cattle are neverthdess good 
draught animals. 

Throughout Friuli, the cow is chiefly used for ploughing and other 
fidd-work. The proportion of cows and bulls thus employed is as 4: i 

By the introduction of a system of licences for bulls, breeding became a 
more serious business In addition to many private btdl owners, there are 
now a large number of breeding sodeties that regularly import bulls from 
Switzerland. During the last ten years, there has been a marked inclination 
towards greater freedom in the importation of Swiss stud cattle, the prin- 
dple adopted having been to maintain the present type by careful breed¬ 
ing and the use of suitable bulls. The improvement of breedmg, as wdl as 
its supervision, is in the hands of Provinda^ Commissions appointed by the 
State and of the Friulan agricultural Sodety. 

ThB Grey Brown Cattle are chiefly seen in the Sacile district, and the 
neighbouring parts of Pordenone and Aviano. On account of their strong 
constitution and solid hoofs, these animals are very well suited to working 
in mountainous regions, and are therefore preferred to the Simmenthal 
breed. The grey-brown cattle much resemble the brown Schwyz breed, 
but whereas the latter are rather short and thickset, and are only dual- 
purpose animals, milk production being predominant, the former, on the 
other hand, are taller, and have a longer body, bdng thus suitable for every 
purpose, and are e^edally good draught cattle. 

The Red Carinthian Breed (1) is common in the following districts 
of Upper Friuli: — Tolmezzo, Ampezzo (Camia), Mo^ia, SpiKmbergo, 
Maniago, Tarcento, Gemona, and Cividale, As r^ards its origin, (German 

(x) Suddeutsehe LandwirtschafthcJie Tterxtichi, Year X, No Nov 191*)’ Dr. SPj&mr 
(Wdlietistepliaii}, ** Einxges uber die Vielizucht ui Udine tmter besondexer Berudc&ichtigung 
des kanaschen Viebs {Ed) 
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and Italian technical experts differ, and whereas the former, judging by 
the general appearance, dass this breed among the group of the repre¬ 
sentatives of Bos taurus longi-rons alpinus {brachycerus), the latter consider 
it nearly related to the Miillthal race. 

The coat of the Caiinthian cattle is of different shades of red, with a 
light stripe. The horns are ydlowish-grey at the base, and have black tips. 
The height at the withers is as much as i.ao m., the live weight of the 
cows varies from 250-300 kg. and the milk yield never exceeds 2000 litres. 

319 - ThB Mieieney of Puidue Gall Meal as a Milk Substitute in Galf Feeding. — 

Spiizer, O , aaid Cakr, R. H (Purdue University Agricultural Bzpenment Station}, in 
Bidlehn Ko. 246. pp. 1-8, figs. 2, l^afayette, Indiana, 1920. and reviewed in Experiment 
StaUon Record, Vdl 43, No 91, pp 875 876 Washington, 1921. 

Purdue calf meal conrists of maize meal, linseed meal and liquid beef 
blood (8; 1: 12) plus steamed ground bone to the extent of i %. This is 
dried for from 4 to 6 hours at a temperature not over I40*'F, and then ground. 

An hour or so before feeding it is mixed with 4 times its weight of warm 
water, forming a jdly. This is again diluted at feeding time and is fed at 
blood heat. Liquid blood meal thus prepared, was more readily digested 
than commercial dried blood. 

A group of 36 grade Holstein calves varying in age from 10 to 20 da3rs, 
and in weight from 85 to 126 lb. were fed for 140 days. A lot of 12, receiv¬ 
ing whole milk throughout, showed an average gain of 1.91 lb. per head. 
A similar lot fed on skka milk, after the first 10 days showed an average daily 
gain of 1.73 lb. and a third lot fed on Purdue calf meal gained 1.18 lb. 

Ground maize and oats (i: x) was fed as a dry madi to eadbi lot, and 
for part of the time the calves had access to bluegrass pasture [Poa pra- 
tensis) or clover hay. 

The calf meal lot were thrifty and remained in good condition, and 
during 6 months of pasture following the feeding period, they gained about 
the same amount as the other lots. 

320 Exparinidniis in Feeding Maize Cake to Milch JOows in Italy. — bonomi, 1,, m 
II CoUnatore, Yearl/XVIT, No p iiu, Casale Mouferrato, February 10,1921. 

The author has studied, at the Udine Agricultural Station, the effect 
of adding maize cake to the ordinary ration of milch cows in different 
stages of gestation and lactation, and has obtained the following results: 

(i) At an advanced stage of gestation {7 months), the milk yield of a 
cow receiving 500 gm. of cake dail^^', diminished (this however, may wdl be 
attributed to the fact of her being in calf). No increase in live-weight 
was observed. 

{2) In the early stage of gestation (3 months), the weight and milk 
yidd of the cow fed 500 gm. of maize cake a day increased. 

(3) At the post-puerperal stage (i month), the amount of milk in¬ 
creased progressivdy in proportion to the gradud increase of the quantity 
of cake given (from i to 2 kg.). The fat content of the milk was maximum 
when 2 kg. of maize cake was added to the ordinary ration. Hence the 
addition of maize cake, at a given time, improves milk production. 
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321 - The Feeding of Dairy Cattle with Guango Pods {Inga Saman) in Jamaica. — 

CoubiNE», H H , in The Journal of the Jamaica Agricultural SocietVj Vol XXIV, New C-7, 
p 157, Kingston, Tune-July 192O1 and The Tropical A^nculiurist, Vol I^V, No % p 342 
Pemdeniya, Cevlon, November 1020 

The Government Farm at Hope has had extensive experience of the 
use of Guango {Jnga Saman) pods for feeding dairy cattle dtanng the past 
3 years, and it is due to this valuable material that 300 head of cattle were 
kept on a little over 200 acres of land at Hope in 1919 and 1920 

Guango was fed freely to aU classes of cattle including c^ves, and it is 
considered that 15 lb. per day is a reasonable allowance for a mature ani¬ 
mal. Many cows will, however, eat 25 lb. per day without injury In 1919, 
278 tons of pods were stored and during the year about 310 tons were ac¬ 
tually fed to the cattle. 

The authoi emphasises the fact that guango is dangerous if fed under 
th following conditions: i) Mixed with silage; 2) after the pods have 
fermented, as the pod is a saturated solution of sugars and if they get 
wet they ferment and poisonous effects result from their consumption 
by cows , 3) in excesb, which is liable to cause skin eruption and renders the 
animals no longer good dairy stock, 4) crushed and allowed to ferment 
The kernels of guango are astringent and readily fermentable, and cause 
irritation to themtestines and possibly subsequent death It is now conside- 
dered that unless crushed with corn cobs or megass guango and the milk 
product dried for some hours at I50®F it is safer not to crush the pods, 
but to feed them whole. 41 


322 - iQlCiuenee of fhe Time of Oalviiig Upon the Annual MflkPioduotion of Cows. —• 

ScuuxBDBR, m the Deutsche Landunrtsckaftltche Tterguchtf Year XXV, No *>, p 4(>, 
Haaover, Tazmax;^ 1921 

Experiments based upon three factors, which were, as far as possible, 
the same in the case of the respective herds* — i) The dates of the beginn¬ 
ing and end of the grazing season, 2) the annual milk yield; 3) food. 
The average annual milk yield was 2112 kg for herd A, and 2241 kg. for 
herds B, C and D. 

The cows were grouped according to the date of calving Their annual 
milk pioduction is given in the following Table. 


stall led 



Tunc 

Bcginmng 

Middle 

Xud 

btaU-fed aflci 


of €al\U 2 g i 

of grazing 

of gromg 

of grazing 

grazing season 


April Ha> 

season 

1 seobou 

boa&oa 




s months 
before being 

Date ol 
calving 

1 Date 

of calving 

Date 

of calving 

December 

to 

Tanuaiy 

Tebiuarv 

to 

Aiarch. 


put out to 
glass 

Juue 

Juh -Sept 

Oct Nov. 

„ , ^ t Number of cows 
Jacra & 


16 





avera}$e . . . 

Total 71 i 

cows 'ivnifc yield . . 

6 1 

1 

9 


17 

2418 kg ^ 

2051 kg 

^ 2142 kg 

2280 

2081 kg 

2*33 

Herds 







B C-D jNumber of oow*> 

14 


19 

18 

14 


^^..1 8 a |A.veEa?e of Milk 

2380 kg 

2075 kg 

2177 kg 

224 Z ^ 

2326 kg 

2264 kg 
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Herds B, C and D, being too small to famish a large enoogh number of 
•COV7S for each group, were examined togeth r. Cows with an extremdy high 
or very low mitlg 3ddd were not taken into consideration. 

As the Table shows, the best time for calving is during the 2 months 
before the cows are put out to grass, and what is rather surprising, the worst 
time is the beginning of the grazing season. 

This fact the author explains from the physiological standpoint. He 
considers that it is because the mammary glands, which had already become 
less active are roused to greater activity by the change of diet. 

323 - Pea Straw for Fattening Cattle in the United States* — haceerdokh, h., in 

The Breeder's Gazette, Vol. I/XXVH, No. i 5 i p. 966. CMcago, Apiil 8,1920. 

Feeding experiments carried out at the Washington Experiment Sta¬ 
tion for 95 days with 4 uniform lots of 6 high-grade Shorthorn steers. 
Each lot received the same mixture of concentrated feeds: steam rolled 
barley + cottonseed meal, ratio 7: i (in pounds). 

The results are given in the appended table. 


Pea straw Alfalfa 


Pea straw 
+ al&lfa 


Pea straw 
4. maize sO- 
age 



lb. 

lb. 

1 ”>• 

lb 

Av. initial weight . . . , 


1 950.7 

9591 

95O.8 

Ay. final weight. . 

.1182.3 

' XI81.3 

1195.8 

1215.6 

Avetage grain. . • 

. . . 231.8 

230.6 

2367 

258 2 

Ay. daily grain . . . . 
Ay. ^Jlaily ration 


*43 

1 

249 ' 

2 22 

Ocain. 

... . 15.06 

, 15.07 

15.07 

15.08 

Pea straw . . . 

.« 18.96 1 

1 - 

9.90 

8.67 

Alfalfa. 

. — 1 

1 i 

1 7-34 

— 

iMaize silage . . . 
Peed per 100 lb. grain 

.1 “ ' 


1 

20 88 

Grain . 

. . 1 617 T 

620.0 

OO4.2 1 

555.4 

Pea straw , . 

... 766.0 

- 1 

1 397.0 

319.4 

Alfalfa. 

.. . - 

606.7 

2950 

— 

Maize silage 

. . 

— 

— 

7693 

Cost of 100 lb. grain . 

., $ 2592 

$ 28.68 

00 

t * 4-33 


The author considers as a result that the pea straw for fattening cattle 
is about 30 % less efficient than the alfaUa. 

324 - Tests in Winter Feeding of Lamhs. — I/ONSDaijs, T. W. (SCanager of tbe Momnahaki 
Bspeiimental Patm), in the New Zealand Journal of A^rtculiure, Vol. XXI, No. 4, p, 203. 
WdQingtoa, Oct. 20, 1920. 

Report of a test experiment with white face lambs,which had not pre¬ 
viously received artificial good. The animals were divided into 4 groups: 

1) those turned out on swedes, with the main flock of lambs, which 
* received in addition as much chaffed pea straw as the animals could consume ; 

2) those on pasture and given lucerne hay ad Ub ; 3) those on pasture with 
ether sheep; 4) those on pastua and fed with onflnary hay. 
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The average wei^t per head at the commencement and end of the 
trial, (May 25 to July 24) together with the respective gains for each group 
were as follows *— 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Croup 


Wesgi t per head 


Cam per head 


ib 


lb 


64 — '75.0 
63 2 — 74 3 
54 2 — 04 4 

63 3 — 73 


II5 

III 
10 2 
10 7 


It is evident that while aU the lambs made ordinary winter growth there 
was very little difference between any of the groups The author indicates 
that the results of this trial must not be taken as conclusive, but they point 
to the fact that with judicious treatment, the deathrate of young sheep dur¬ 
ing their first winter can be considerably minimised 


325 - Poultry Keeping in Fruit Plantations. — qas.i 3 lai>, g h, m The journal of the 
Mtmsirv of A^rtcuUure, VdL XXVII, No 4, pp. 350-359 London, My 1920. 

The author’s object is to diow that poultry keeping and fruit growing 
can be made a very profitable combination. A det^ed report is made of 
the work carried out on 14 ^ acres of land in the south-east of England on a 
steep hill fadng south. The author himsdf checked the accounts of the 
said fruit farm. 

The rescalts supported the opinion expressed by Theobald, the Agri¬ 
cultural Entomolc^^st, that the employment of poultry as a means of cfl^- 
ing some of the insect pests of fruit is a subject that deserves far more at¬ 
tention than it has hitherto received. As an example of what fowls eat 
in an orchard, he gives an analysis of the crop and gizzard contents of a 
White L^hom chicken of 5 weeks old, namdy 190 pear midge maggots, 
127 aphides, 12 red ants, 2 tortrix caterpillars, and i beetle in addition 
to grain, seed and othei foods. A Red Sussex pullet contained 14 leather 
jackets, 10 fever flies, 2 wiceworms, 4 cutworms, 5 beetles, 50 ants, 7 wood- 
lice, 4 iugs, I millipede and 20 larvae of the winter moth The Hght breeds, 
such as Leghorns, hunt the best and g > further afidd than the heavy breeds 
suh as Wyandottes and Orpingtons, and in orchards of standard trees they 
are therefore the most suitable breeds to use for this purpose. 

With reference now to the fruit farm in question, the owner does not 
believe in deep digging because it prevents the fine feeding roots of the trees 
from working their way dose up to the surface of the ground where they can 
make full use of the poultry manture Also a shallow tilth is preferred to 
prevent the winter caterpillars that fall from the trees, burying themselves 
deeply in the soil The practice of walking through a plantation and shak¬ 
ing each bush is recommended, as the poultry follow and consume each ca-* 
teipiilar as it falls to the ground. Only young chickens are allowed to run 
among the gooseberry bushes, the hens being confined in coops but hens- 
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properly fed will not attack the fruit (nor even currants until they b^in to 
colour), and do a great amount of good by picking off the scale insects. They 
are al^ invaluable in dealing with raspberry and loganberry beetle, but do 
not attack the hairy sawfly caterpillars on gooseb^es, and only cuckoos 
will deal with these. WindfaHappleswill, of course be attacked by the birds 
but this is unavoidable. 

No expensive poultry houses or appliances are kept and nearly all are 
home made. A loo-egg incubator has been used on a few occasions in the 
past 2 seasons, but with that exception all the ^gs have been hatched out 
under hens The breeds kept are the White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 
and White Leghorns ; all general utility fowls. 

From the balance sheet it is evident that the poultry proved exceed- 
in^y profitable. The 5 years under consideration have all been years of 
war, and the price, have consequently been high in all directions. It is 
interesting to note that on November i, 1914, HAin the owner of this 
farm, possessed 152 head of poultry, of which 138 were hens and pullets, 
and that in 5 years, he sold 


£ s d 

98 761 for domestic purposes at ss. 2d. per doz. . x 2^0 i 7 


13 557 eggs for setting at 4$ 6d. per doz,. 234 14 4 

657 infertile eggs at i . 4 9 o 

1 811 day old chicks at is 4d. each. 106 ix 8 

2 2x6 buds of various ages at 3s. xx^. each. 439 9 10 

Total. 2025 6 5 


His stock at the end of 3 years had increased from 152 to 406 birds, and 
his food bill for the 5 years amounted to £ 1008, 13 2d. 

For I year (Nov. 1918 to Oct. 311919) the profit (rent and labour deduo* 
ed) was £419, 19s. id. 


326 - Comparison of Poultry Breeds. — Borgh, O. Y., in Minnesota Agricultural 
Experiment Station Report of Grand Rapids Substation, 1915-1919, pp. 71-72. 

The following table summarizes 3 years records of production. The 
flocks were managed as in a commercial establishment and consisted 
chiefly of pullets and yearlings. 


Breed 


Single Comb White Leg¬ 
horn . 

Rhode Island Red .... 
Barred Plymouth Rock . . 
White Orpington. 


Eggs 
per hen 

■Sg 

1 

Si’S 

Avemge 
weight of an 


Ib. 1 

i 

oonces 

I2I 91 

58.50 

2.35 

2.15 

104.82 

97 98 

1.08 

2.12 

8630 

86.73 

I 00 

2.02 

81.78 X 15.23* 

0.71 , 

1 2.02 



lb. I Ib. 


16.38I 3.90 1:4.20 3.12 
1389, 5-80 'i:24o| 1.25 
lo.Sgj 6.70 1:1.63} 0.85 
10.32 7.10 ,i:t.45| 0.19 
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327 - Experiments in Breeding Bivoltine Silkworms in Brianza, Italy. — podbsiA, d , 
in 11 CoUivatore, Year I^XXVI, No. 35, PP- 046-9^8, i fig. Casale Monfenato, De 
ccmber 20, iq2c. 

The author obtained i ounce of the eggs of the “ White Japanese 
bivoltine breed of silkworms sent to an Italian sericulture Commercial 
House. When the silkworms hatched out, he divided them into 4 lots, 
sending 3 of them to peasants, and keeping the 4th to rear bimsdf at Gar- 
late (Como). Of the 3 lots entrusted to peasants, 2 were wholly or mainly 
destroyed by the cold, while the 3rd barely yielded 700 gm. of cocoons, 
and 300 gm. of " s^rusa The lot reared by the author only produced 
1500 gm. of cocoons, and 100 gm. of waste silk. The development of the 
silkworms was irregular, the cocoons being of very variable dimensions, 
but as a rule, quite small (about 1100 going to make a kg.). The spinning 
results were unsatisfactory, 41.20 kg. of waste silk being obtained per 
100 kg. of spun silk. The silkworms began to hatch out at the end of 
August, and the moths emerged from the cocoons at the end of November. 
These somewhat discouraging results convinced the author that it is not 
advisable to try and rear bivoltine silk worms, where there is any risk 
of sudden falls of temperature in September. Better results might, how¬ 
ever, be obtained, if the larvae were hatched from the end of July to the 
banning of August. This plan would also have the advantage of making 
the vintage coincide with the time of the second rearing, which would be 
a convenience to the workers. 

FARM ENGINEERING 

328 - Results given by Tiactois in Belgium. — i<eplad, e. (Protcbbeur k rt mvei&ite de 
I/Ouvain, Rapporteur de la Commission de Hotociilture du Conseil supcneur dc TAgii- 
caltaie,iii the Journal de la Socttii 7vtUo9iale des Aniculfeurs de Bel ufipc. Year III, No. 7, 
Pp. 40-53. Brussels, Feb. 13, 1021. 

By command of the Conseil superieur de TAgriculture an enquir}*- 
was made as to the results given by tractors iu Belgium. 

A series of questions were sent out to a great number of fanners who 
were known to use tractors, and by Decenil)er i, 1930, about 90 answers 
were sent in. 

The abstract of these answers is not yet finished, and the present com¬ 
munication only gives the most interesting points, viz., ease of working, 
frequency of stops, cost of repairs, probable influence of motor-cultivation 
on the use and upkeep of horses and draught cattle, work other than 
ploughing, areas cultivated, consumption, etc. 

The inquiries sent out did not refer to mechanical traction only, 
questions also being asked about draught animals, in order to compare 
costs of work and upkeep between draught animals and tractors. 

The replies are not yet tabulated. The replies analysed arc here pre¬ 
sented to show as clearly as possible the conclusions drawn from them. 

I. — Satisfaction given by the work of the tractors. — Ques¬ 
tion. Are you satisfied with the work of your tractor? If not, state your 
reasons. Will you continue to use a tractor ? 
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The replies were remarkably unanimotis. Out of 45 farmers, 42 de¬ 
clared themsdves satisfied or very satisfied. Only one wished to part 
with his tractor which appeared to be in a very bad condition. Others 
complained of the cost of petrol, the impossibility of ploughing without 
ridges, and in one case where the complaint was insufficiently deep 
ploughing, the farmer wanted to plough to a depth of 30-35 cm. 

Out of 45 farmers, 43 intended to continue using a tractor. One ex¬ 
ception found the cost of petrol too high and the other although posses¬ 
sing a good make of tractor, said it had never worked properly or given 
good service. 

II. — Importance of the work done by the tractors. — From 
the 67 repKes received it appeared that the tractors were largely used, 
for areas from 50-150 hectares, the usual areas for work in silt-soS districts. 
Only in one case out of 45 was the tractor reported to be unsatisfactory. 

III. — Nature of the Son,- — The 42 farmers who gave the nature 
of their soil are divided as follows : 

4 faims -with sandy silt loams 

5 » » light > » 

II * 4 heavy » » 

17 » » day soils 

5 » » heavy day soils 

It thus appears that tractors are most used as might be expected, 
in regions with heavy soils. 

I\’’. — Areas of the fields. — The fear has been expressed that 
tractors cannot be advantageously worked on small areas. However 
none of the correspondents found difficulty in worldng such areas, as 15 
farms had plots of 3 hectares and 5 had plots of from 1-1.5 hectares. It 
can be admitted that the tractor works imder normal conditions on i hec¬ 
tare plots. The length of the furrows is the only consideration of import¬ 
ance as regards this, for if they are long, the tractor will lose less time at 
the headlands. If plots are joined they should be made as long as possible. 

V. — Work done by the tractor. — Ploughing is the principal 
work to which tractors are put; the depth of ploughing varies from 15 cm. 
for cereals to 20-25 for beet. The following table enumerates the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of work in which the tractors were employed and the number 
of farms requiring each kind of work. Then table is compiled from 43 
replies. 


stubble plougliing . . 

Weeding, disking. 

Harrowing. 

Rolling. 

Weeding, rolling and banowing 

combined. 

Sowing. 

Mowing. 


II farms 
119 
17 

9 

7 

2 

I 3 


Harvesting 
Threshing 
Grmding. 
Pumping 
Cutting . 
Sawing . 
Traction . 


18 farms 
8 
2 

X 

I 

X 

I 
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The lase of tractors is now well understood on certain farms where the 
work is combined work i. e. weeding, rolling and harrowing, and where the 
tractor is used for harvesting and threshing. In order to use a tractor 
economically it must be given sufficient work, such as pulling a multi- 
furrow plough, a large disc harrow or scarifier, or a combination of a sca¬ 
rifier pulling a roller and a harrow, or two mowers or harvesters, etc. 

The tractors, being provided with strong machines and usually de¬ 
veloping 15-20 H. P., can ail be used to pull the beet wagons in the fields 
or along the roads. They have been successfully used for lifting beets, 
by means of lifters taking 3 rows at a time. 

VI. — Amount of work done in a day. — The area worked in a 
lo-hour day depends very much on the resistance of the soil, and the 
nature of the work. In the 45 farms mentioned above, the area worked 
per 10 hour day, the results, using one tractor in each case, were as follows: 

Ploughing, according to the natuxe of the soil, from 1-3 hectares. 

Stubble ploughing, z,5-'S hectares. 

Scarifying, disking, 4-12 hectares. 

Rolling, 5-10 hectares. 

Harrowing, 5-20 hectares. 

Rolling and weeding cambined, 5-10 hectares. 

Reaping, 3-7 hectares. 

Mowing, 3 hectares. 

Threshing, iso-200 sacks. 

The big differences between the area worked per day of light work 
(scarifjdng, rolling, harrowing, reaping) is due to the fact that some far- 
m^ use the tractor to puH narrow horse implements, whereas others use 
wide implements that cover a much greater surface per day. 

Vn. — PuEL USED. Price of fuel and oil. — Out of 47 farmers 
that used a tractor, 15 used petrol and 32 paraffin. Petrol cost 2 fr. to 
2.40 fr. per litre, and paraffin cost i fr. to 1,50 fr. per litre, generally 
I.12 fr. to 1.25 fr. per litre. Lubricating oil cost from 2.25 fr. to 4.25 fr. 
generally 3.50 to 4.25 fr. per litre. The consumption of petrol, paraffin, 
and lubricating oil varies very much according to the dqpth of work and 
nature of the soil. 

Ordinary tiU loam, — Ploughed 20 cm. deep, 2.S hectares per day, 30-35 litres of petrol 
per hectare per day. 

Clay or heaty silt Uam. — Ploughed to cm deep, 2 hectares per day, 35-40 litres of petrol 
pel hectare per day. 

Usu^y less petrol than paraffin is used, but the difference is not more 
than 5 litres per hectare, so that, taking into consideration the present 
prices, it is cheaper to use paraffin. Most petrol tractois can run on pa¬ 
raffin if the carburettor is adjusted. 

The quantity of petrol used per day to start tractors that run on 
paraffin varies from 2-8 litres, but these figures are not of much value 
as the exact amounts were not ascertained very accurately; 4-5 litie.s per 
day should be enough. 
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The lubiicating oil consumed varies from 2-10 litres per day. Such 
great differences should not occur and are due to inexperienced drivers. 
Oil is now very expensive and great care in its use should be taken. Ac¬ 
cording to the statements received, the consumption should not be more 
than 3-5 litres per day, and in some cases may even be less. 

Vin. — Ease or controi,. — In 44 cases out of 45, the farmers 
found the tractors easy or very easy to handle. Complication in the 
tractor is more apparent than real and offers no obstacle to agricultural 
work; the same applies equally to binders. 

IX. — Drivers and Engineers. Wages. — In order to obtain 
information as to the knowledge and skill of the drivers, the farmers were 
adred whether they employed a farm hand or a driver mechanic to drive 
their tractors. Out of 45 who answered, 25 employed a farm hand as 
driver, 4 employed a labourer who had been through a course of mechanics 
or had worked in an agricultural engineering works, 7 had engaged a 
driver-mechanic, 5 employed their sons, and i drove the tractor himsdf. 

The farm-hands received 15-20 fr. a day, or 12 fr. plus food and lodging. 
Some farmers paid a fixed wage of 10-15 fr., plus a bonus of 2 fr. per hectare 
ploughed, 0.50 fr. per hectare weeded, harrowed, or rolled. Some paid 
7-10 fr. plus food. Some gave the same wage as the labourer plus emo¬ 
luments, such as clothes or supplements. The work is looked upon as 
less tiring than driving horses. 

The labourers who had been through a course of mechanics were paid 
the same wages as the others ; the replies unfortunately, apparently show 
no difference as regards this. The driver-mechanics received 225 to 450 fr. 
per month, plus food, lodging and heating. This corresponds to 9.37 to 
18.74 fr- dsiy P^r month of 24 working days. 

X. — Frequency of stops and accidents. Cost of repairs. — 
Although there were not many replies and although the tractors in question 
had not been in use for more than 6-12 months, it clearly appears that 
the wear depends chiefly on the area worked. On a farm of 200-400 
hectares, a tractor ploughs many hectares per annum, wears out more 
rapidly, and costs more in repairs and maintenance than when working 
an average 50-100 hectare farm. 

The skill of the driver has a great deal to do with the number of ac¬ 
cidents. The author has here grouped the information obtained according 
to the different classes of persons employed as drivers. 

Ordmary Jabowers. — TEactois of all makes driven by ordinary farm laboorexs and In 
nse only for from 2-6 montbs (1920) required, as a rule, no more than the usual slight repairs, 
due to wear and tear. But with tractors employed for about 12 months (autumn 19x9, spring 
and summer, 1920} on farms of zoo hectares there was an average of 2-10 aocidentB (parts 
broken, strained or worn), costing altogether 250*700 £r. 

Some tractors of the same make working 300-400 hectare farms cost as much as i< 3 oo hr. 
for repairs during their £rst year. 

Libowers who had received mstruciiofi. — Accidents were not numerous, save in one 
case when the tractor was laid up 10 times, costing 1200 fr. for repairs and losing ^loof the 
usual time (the farm covered 400 hectares). 

[*«] 
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Farmers* sons. — Accidents were as £re<i'aent as with fBum-haiids. During 30 mouths^ 
and with farms of 80-100 hectares the cost of repairs was 700-1000 fr. 

Drivef-mechamts .- No tractor h ad been working in their hands for more, th a n 6 months 
and there was no need for repairs. 

XI. — Advanojagbs OB XHK USB OB TRACTORS. — The replies showed 
that there were many advantages, which can be classified as follows:— 

Matmahlabour. — There is a great economy in manual labour. The tractor will work 
2 hectares per day, whereas a 3-horse team on the same land will work 40 acres, so that 5 teams 
are required to do the work of one tractor. The tractor required one man, and therefore re¬ 
placed 5 three-horse teams or 5 menand 15 horses. The tractor also tends to obviate the need 
of k eeping hatifis in readiness for busy seasons. Again other correspondents stated 
that with the same number of men they could work a much larger area. 

Teams. — Most of the correspondents stated that the tractor replaced a certain numbei^ 
of horses or oxen; some have given up horses, but most have eliminated drau^t cattle. 

The estimates of the number of horses replaced were very varied, some estimating that 
the tractor replaced 4-6 horses per xro-hectaie farm, others that it ref^oed 6-9 horses on a 
similar farm. This gives a saving of about 60-90 fr. a day for food. 

The number of oxen replaced by a tractor was from 9-12. One gave up all his oxen on 
a 165-hectare farm ; another eliminated 10 oxen on 84 hectares, and a third all his oxen on a 
315-hectare farm. 

The tractor lightens the work of the horses, gives rest to the brood-mares, and facilitates 
the work at times of harvest and ploughing. Again they save the extra ration needed by the 
horses at these times, which amounts to a great deal in a large stable. A supplement of 3 kg. 
of oats per horse for 3 months of the year represents for 18 horses a cost of 5000 fr. 

Qiudiiv of the work. — Most of the replies claimed as advantages the rapidity of the work, 
the possibility of stubble ploughiug immediately after the harvest, and the possibility of 
ploughing and preparation of the land at the xig^t time. B^dally is this useful when the 
weather is bad, as, in a few fine days, a tracfxn:, can prepare the land very quickly, especially 
if wide imptements are used, as many farmers do. 

The ooxxespoodents were very satisfied with the quality of the work, and 38 out of 46 
stated that the ploughing was as good or better than that done with horses, and that the greater 
speed of the tractor pulverised the earth better. Big^t replied that horses did the work bet¬ 
ter, because it is more difficult to regulate a 3-farrow plough, whilst the mould-boards were 
not quite suited to the silt-loam regions of Belgium. Seven farmas stated that the manure 
was not buried as wdl, but that this was the fault of the plough, and not of the tractor. When 
using a tractor for harvesting, 18 farmers stated that the work was done perfectly, and one 
correspondent stated that this was because of the regularity of speed of the tractor. Only 
on ereply was imfavouxable, the fear being the wear would be too great owing to the speed of 
the tractor. 

The 20 correspondents who had not yet used the tractor for harvesting stalud that 
they were going to do so, and had no doubt that the wmrk would be very well done. 

Xn. — DiSADVANTAGBS AOT DIRBICTOTIBS in the USB OF THE TRAC* 
TOR. — In reply to this there were 45 very inteiestmg replies, 19 stating 
that there were no disadvantages and no difiSculties. The others pointed 
out the following disadvantages;— 

Cost of the tractor too high (2 replies). 

Price of spares excessive (i reply). 

Cost of petrol, paiafSn and oil too high (8 replies). 

XKLfiScnlt to find good diiver-rnechanics (6 replie*^). 

Mechanism too complicated (i reply). 
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ConstisiiptiQii of fuid too Mgh (i reply). 

Wear of tiactor too rapid (i reply). 

Forced to plough without ridges (3 replies). 

Tractor goes badly in damp weather (i reply). 

Tractor does not bury strawey manure wdl (i reply). 

Weight of tractor is not enough for carting on the roads. 

The tractor suffers when run over paved roads. 

XIII. — Wear and tear. — The tractois in Bdgium have not been 
at work long enough to judge their resistance to wear and tear. This 
question was asked in the following termsFor how many years do 
yon think tMt your tractor will work without needing serious repair? 

Out of 43 replies, 16 had formed no opinion, 4 hoped that the tractor 
would last from 6-10 or 15 years, 9 counted on 4-5 years, 12 judged 3-4, 
and 2 only counted on 2-3 years' service. The average estimate was 
therefor^ wdl over 4 years. 

It is concluded that, with tractors which have worked for more than 
a year, or over a large area, economy in work largely depends on the re¬ 
sistance to wear of the tractors, and the farmer should therefore buy, 
machines that are carefully and strongly built. 

329 - The Sinking and Adherence of Agricultural Tiactor and Motocultivator 

Wheels. — Eombardi, K., in tile Usalg IsUtuto Lombardo dt Scienze e LeUere, Rendtaokti, 

Series 11 , Vol. Dili, Parts lo-ii, i>p. 415-434. ■+• C figs. Milan, 1920. 

The author studies the nature, relation and dependence of the difEer- 
ent factors which oppose ike progr ss of the wheels of agricultural ma- 
chiues, and he examines mathematically the sinking of the wheels, the 
influence of the irr^^oiaxities of the soil, other resistances of the soil, the 
action of grips, passive work due to the grips and the effect of grips on 
adherence. He demonstrates how these resistances can be theoretically 
studied and determined by simple analytical expressions and methods, 
the comparative importance of the different passive resistances — the 
necessity, especially as regards strakes for gripping, of judging the capacity 
and usefulness of a plough in relation to the conations to which it is sui¬ 
ted, and to guard against the error of thinking that it will give satisfactory 
results under any conditions. Finally the author insists on the urgent 
need for establishing the laws of variation and the values of the coef¬ 
ficients of iudastic and elastic compression of adhesion, of rescission,, 
and of soil friction, especially with regard to an ordinary whed that is 
moving under load. 

Only then can accurate practical formulae be evolved which will 
enable the maker to design and the agriculturist to choose the macTiine 
that is most suited to particular types of work as regards the wheds- 
and gripping pieces applied to them. 

330 - Safety Pendulum for Tractors. — pjbssaisajx, r., in the Journal ^Am&idiufe 

praitque, Yem: EXXXIV, No. 4o,^pp. 397-398 Hh i fig- Paris, Nov. ii, 1920. 

When a tractor is requir^ to furni^ a pull that rises momentarily 
above a oertain limit, one of three things happens 
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(-4) The motor is not powerful enough: 

1) The m^TgiTTmiri effort has the effect of braking and “ blocking ** 
the engine, which stops suddenly, and usually damages the drive of the 
fan when operated through gears. 

( 5 ) When the motor is very powerful, 2 things may happen: 

2) When the soil is rd.ativd.y open or damp, the driving wheels 



Safety pendulum tor tiactoxs. 


slip and the grips dig up the ground, burying the wheds until the frame 
or other part stops the machine from sinking further 

3) If the soil is resistant, the driving wheels are gripped and stop 
tuming, and the tractor tends to rear up. 

In each case it is necessary to unhook the tractor before the engine 
is restarted. 

The third case is dangerous if the driver has not the sense to throw 
pso] 
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the machine out of gear or stop the engine before the tractor tips up. 
Machines TOth powerful engines and a light forecaniage are specially liable 
to tip up and injure the driver. In order to prevent accidents like this 
M. E. Fetjii: 4:.ETTE, a farmer of Perthuis (Saint-Maurice-sur-Aveyron, 
Eoiret), has invented a safety pendulum which automatically cuts off 
the ignition when the tractor tips up to a dangerous angle. 

The principle of this pendulum is shown in the diagram. 

A pendulum B is solid with an inverted cone A with its upper edge a 
flanged, and resting on a collar c of the cap C , a spring h bolted to the cap 
at D steadies the pendulum against vibration. The upper part of C is 
dosed by a cover E which bears an insulated ring e which is connected 
through the terminal / to the coil of the magneto. When the tractor tips, 
the pendulum swings out of the normal axis o to o* and the lip aa of the 
cone rises to aa\ thus making contact with the ring e, so that ^e ignition 
is at once suppressed automatically, thus stopping the engine. 

The part ef can be replaced by an insulated ring k connected to the 
magneto, — contact being obtained through a point on the‘side of the 
pendulum B, The instrument is encased in m which is fixed by means of n 
to a suitable place on the frame. The same prindple can be used, by 
means of levers and cranks, as an automatic control of the gas inlet, so that 
when ascending a rise, more power is given, and when descending, the gas 
is diut off in proportion to the steepness of the slope. 

331 - Utilisation of AutomobOe Engines. ringeimann,h, mthe Jourmi d*Airi* 
cutiitre praUque,Yeaxl,^SLKKV Vdi. i,pp. 12-16, 5 figs. Paris, Jan. 6,1921. 

The utilisation of old touring-car engines may be of interest to coun¬ 
try agricultural work-shops, repair-shops, and for grinding and crushing 
grain, in cider factories, for pumping water, etc. 

It is preferable to remove the engine from the chassis and bed it on 
a suitable frame resembling that used as a bed for testing engines in a 
motor works. The frame may be made of double T irons, or of hard 
wood, and the engine bed bolted on to it. For certain kinds of work it 
is best to gear the engine down. This can be done by keying a pinion 
on to the main shaft geared to a counter shaft such as is u^ in electric 
dynamo plants. It is better to have spur gearing which is silent or a green 
leather pinion. The countershaft, running at, say, 250-300 revs, per min., 
carries a belt pulley. 

The fan-cooled radiator should be replaced by a tank placed laterally 
and high up. But if the water is circulated by a pump, this system should 
be retained as the hot water discharge pipe is not wide enough to allow 
a rapid enough flow of cool water if the thermosiphon is to be used 

The exhaust expansion box should be done away with as it always 
causes a certain amount of back pressure, and a wide pipe dionld be sub¬ 
stituted, that is sufficiently long to prevent flames issuing that might cause 
fire. By doing this the author increased the power of an old engine by 
10 % at the Station d'Essais de Machines, without iucreating the fuel con¬ 
sumption. The engine may be set on top of a brick platform about 45 cm. 
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high., SO that it is easy to tom the starting handle, or it can be mounted 
on a platform provided with 4 cast iigon roflers, or on a trolley. I/ight, 
high speed engines, weighing not more than 20 kg. per H. P. can only 
be kept steady by weighting the frame with stones, wooden boxes filled 
with earth, etc. 

When the capacity of the engine is known, it is advisable to set up 
a power plant on one frame, i. e. pump, saw, generator, etc. It is better 
to use a carburettor which can use paraffin instead of petrol, or better 
still, a poor gas generator, to reduce the cost of fuel, especiaH^” under 
present conditions. 

332 - Harvest Maehlne for Camphor,’^ See No. 294 of this Hevtew. 

RURAX ECONOMICS 

333 - Cost of Threshing in France. — Ringelmann, M., in Jourml d\ignctilUite Fror 
ti^e. Year I/XXXIV, Vol. II, No. 46, pp. 389-391. Paris, Nov. ii, loso. 

The author estimates the cost of threshing per hour of a set comprising 
2 men (medianic and feeder) provided by the contractor with the machine, 
fuel and lubricants, the price being rdative to a ful^ day's work, the cost 
of transport from place to place bdng accounted for separatdy, whilst 
the transport of coal and water and supplementary manual labour are 
charged to the farmer. 

The author takes the material at pre-war price, the locomotive, at 
5 500 fr. and the thresher at 3 000 fr. at the most, costing in all 8 500 fr. 
The annual expenses for amortisation, upkeep, and repairs, taken at 20 % 
of the first cost, is 1700 fr. This sum is distributed over 500 working 
hours, i. e. 3.40 fr. per hour. A 6 H. P. locomotive consumes 2.2 to 2.5 1 ^. 
of good quality coal per H. P. per hour, 01 a maximum of 3 kg. Before the 
war, lubricants cost 0.60 fr, per kg., labourt rs 0.80 fr. per hour, plus 6 % 
for insurance against accidents totalling 0.85 fr. per hour. 

The author bases his calculations on the use of old machines, as the 
are very few 1920 modd.'? in use (these cost 15 000 fr. for the locomotive, 
5 000 fr. for the thresher, in all 20 000 fr. representing an aimual cost of 
4 000 fr., and 8 fr. per working hour). The fixed expenses of old machines 
remain at 3.40 fr. per hour ; it is possible that the cost of insurance against 
fire has risen, but the author has no details. With the present bad coal 
the consumption is 3.5 kg. per H. P. per hour. If the machine uses more 
it is in bad condition. The cost of both labour and fuel has risen. 

According to the decree of July 31, 1920, the Ministry of Public 
works fixed the prices of coal as follows: medium quality coal used for 
threshing, etc., 275 fr. per metric ton at the pit head; English coal 300 fr, 
per ton on rail at port of importation. With the cost of transport and 
inevitabl losses on the journey the price at the nearest railway station 
will be 350 fr. per ton. 

Eubricants now cost 5 fr. per kg. 

The cost of manual labour is taken at 3 fr. per hour plus 6 % insurance, 
totalling 3.18 fr. per hour 

[SSI-33S] 
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The following table gives the rdative cost per hour before the war 
and now. 




Bctore the 

In 1920 



rr- — 1 

1 ' 

Fixui Costs: — 


1 

\ 

Amortibation, upke^, repairs . 

. . . . 

340 

3-40 

Insurance againbt fire . . 

. 

{Not kno\m) 

1 

(Not known) 

Supplies : 


I 


Coal. 

. 

' 0-54 ; 

7-35 

on, C*>ttonwaste. 


0.60 ' 

5.00 

Increase 10 %. 

• ‘ 

O.II 

1.23 

Labour: — 




z men. 

, . . 

1.70 

6.36 

tx)niis ... 

. 

0.42 

1.59 


Total . . . 


%4 93 

ConlTax:tor*s profit, 10% 

. . . . 

068 

2.50 


Total . 

Y.45 

3 Y .43 


M. A, Vrzin, directeur des Services agricoles de Loir-et-Cher, rising 
the following dataA high consumption of 30 kg. of coal per hour for 
a 6 H-. P. locomotive, *a cost of 310 fr. per ton of briquettes at docks, and 
350-360 fr. railhead price, 2 men (medmnic and feeder), concludes that for 
the contractor to earn his living without robbing the farmer, there should 
be a contractor's charge of 12.50-16 fr. per hour, exclusive of the cost of 
coal, according to the wear and tear, and time lost in moving away. Coal 
costs 10.50-10.80 fr. per hour, hence when furnished by the contractor, 
he may charge from 23-28 fr. per hour. 

A 6 H. P thresher requires an average of 600 kilogrammetres per 
kg, of sheaves yielding 0.33 kg. of grain; assuming that a working hour 
consists of 50 minutes, the machine can thresh 2 250 kg. of sheaves, yield- 
ing75o kg. of grain per hour. 

Given a contractor’s price of 25 fr. per hour, the grain costs 3 33 fr. 
per 100 kg., to which the amoimt of cost of the labour and teams supplied 
by the farmer must be added. 

According to M. F. Lesoxjrd, threshing wheat in Sa6ne-et-I*oire cost 
before the war from 1.25 fr. to 1.50 fr. per sack of 120 kg. (or 1.04 to 1.25 fr. 
per 100 kg.) and in 1919 it cost 4.50 to 5.50 fr. per sack (or 3.75 to 4.85 fr, 
per 100 kg.). 

It is derirable to establish co-operative threshing societies, which 
could buy the machines with advances from the Credit agricole obtained 
through la Caisse r^onal de Credit mutud agricole of the district to 
which they belong. 

[ss»] 
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334 - Cost of Produeing Apples in Five Counties in Western New York, 1910-15.— 
Milier, G. H., in the United States DepartmetU of AmcnUwrey Bulletin "No. 851, pp. 1.47^ 
Tables XXV, Figs. 15. Washington, O. C., July 30, 1920. 

A lecord of the relation the orchard bears to additional enterprises 
such as the cultivation of other fruits and beans, potatoes and hay, with 
details of the orchard practices followed by the more successful growers, 
the effect of these practices on yields, the returns derived from different 
systems of orchard management, and the cost of maintaining orchards 
under each system. Detailed information is given as to the time required 
to perform each operation, the necessary equipment, the size of the orchard, 
the age of the trees, the yield of fruit and other related factors. This 
investigation was made on 218 apple bearing orchards in the most intensive 
apple producing area in Western New York, including the counties of 
Monroe, Niagara, Ontario, Orleans and Wayne. The size of the orchards 
averaged 35 trees per acre, and the average age was 40 years. The 
Baldwin variety constituted from 50 to 60 % of the apples grown, and Rhode 
Idand Greening ranks second. 

The average investment per acre for the orchards here considered 
was about $500. This investment was highest in Orleans County and 
lowest in Ontario. The total equipment investment per farm was 
$1,158,64 of which about $240 represented the q?ray outfit. Apart from 
ihe latter, the equipmait cost $7.75 per acre. 

The following list gives the average time required and the cost for 
the different operations with a crew of one man and two horses 


rmptemeiLt 


* 1 

Acre? in 

10 hours 

Cost per acre 

Walking plough. 



1.98 

$ 3.00 

JUdler. 


* * 1 

12.07 

0-45 

Disk. 

. 

1 

7*03 

0.84 

Spring tooth haxxow. 


1 

9.67 

0.57 

Spike tooth haxxow. 



11-53 

0.48 


The most economical means of applying manure was with the spreader. 
A crew of i man and 2 horses with a spreader, applying 9 tons of farmyard 
manure per acre, covered nearly 2 acres in 20 hours. 

The total maintenance cost for the 218 farms was $24.75 per acre 
or 29 cents per barrel. Deducting a credit for the use of the orchard as 
pasture, there is left a net cost of 5524.04 per acre, about 20 % total net 
cost of production. The total handling cost was $26.52 per acre or 32 
cents per barrel, i, e, 10 % total net cost of production. 

The following table gives a summary of all costs {218 records, western 
New York, 1910-15 inclusive). 

[«4] 
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Item 

Five Counties 84J[ barrels 

Item 

f 

Five Counties 84.1 barrels 


Cost 

Cost 


Per acre 

Per barrel | 

1 

Per acre 

Per barrel 

Manuring. 

9 2.05 ' 

$ 0.0244 

Picking .. 

$ 12.05 

10-1433 

Fertilising.I 

0.16 

.0019 

Shaking, picking up ^ 



Pruning. 

4.85 

-0577 

and hauling . . . 

0.92 

.0109 

Brush. 

2.14 , 

-0254 

Sorting and packing' 

6.34 

.0754 

Ploughing. 1 

1 2-40 

.0285 

Picking up and haul 


1 

Other cultivating. . 

1 4-26 

.0506 , 

cuHs. 

1.94 1 

-0231 


0.89 1 

.0106 , 








Propping. ^ 

' 0.671 

.0080 1 

Total net handling 

1 

1 

Miscellaneous ... 

0.08 1 

.0009 

cost minn^ cull 



Sowing cover crop . | 

0.09 ’ 

,0011 

j credit.. 

12.06 

.1434 

Harrowing » . ’ 

0.26 

.0031 • 


• 

1 

Mowing. 

O.IO 1 

[ .0012 1 

1 Total material cost. 

49.07 

•5835 

Dormant Spray . . 

X.99 , 

, .0237 

i Total fixed cost . . 

33-61 

.3996 

Summer. 

4.81 

j 

.0572 1 

1 




! Total material and 

1 


Pasture credit. . . 

•71 1 

.0084 

fixed costs .... 

' 82.68 

.9831 

Total net mainten¬ 



1 * 
(Total net cost • . . ] 

118.78 

1.4124 

ance labour cost 

24.04 

.2859 j 

1 




The average net cost of production was S741 per barrel. By deduc- 
ting the same, the average net profit was 79 cents per barrdi, with an ave¬ 
rage yidd of 84 bands per acre, or a net profit of $66.36 per acre. If 
interest on investment ($25,72) is considered as profit rather than as ex¬ 
pense, there is a net profit of $92.08 per acre or 18 % on an investment 
of $5x4. 

The product in this case is the marketable bandied apple. The bye- 
products are the apples sold to the dryer, cannery or cider mill. 






















PLANT diseases 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

335 - Tbe niytopathological Services of Vrognasr and the International FhytopaOio- 
logical Convention of Rome. — Ccamnimicated Di. H. J. Kovka, Delegate ot 
Uruguay. 

I have the honour of communicating to my esteemed Colleagues 
of the Permanent Committee, the information that, by the instrumentality 
of the Minis try of Foreign Affairs, I have received from the Ministty of 
Commerce of my country. This communication not only shows the in¬ 
terest taken in the Phytopathological Services by the Government Autho¬ 
rities of Uruguay, but also manifests their entire approval of the work 
accomplished, and the conclusions readied, by the International Ph3rto- 
pathological Conference hdd in Rome. 

The present constitution of the organisation of the Uruguayan Phy¬ 
topathological Services completdy complies with the formalities dedared 
obligatory by the Convention of Rome in the case of all the contracting 
States. Through the initiative of Uruguay, an International Ph>i:opa- 
thological Conference, timilar to that held in Rome, met in Montevideo 
in May, 1913. It approved three Conventions which, taken together, 
indicate and establish the same measures as those enforced by the Con¬ 
vention of Rome, and lay similar obligations upon the adherent States. 

For this reason, the Ministry of Commerce is of opinion, that there 
is nothing to hinder Uruguay from notifying her adherence to the Rome 
Convention. 

In accordance with Art. 9, of the International Convention of the 
« Defensa Agricola » signed at Montevideo, an International Bureau, with 
headquarters at that town, has been established under the direction of 
an agricultural espert appointed by the Government of Uruguay. We 
may therefore condude that this Bureau will be of great use in establsliing 
international rdations with a view to diffusing ’nionnation respecting the 
movements of agricultural pests, and the means of their control. 

The fact of its emstence shows that since the headquarters of this 
movement in established inS- America, Uruguay should recognise its 
own obligations and those of the other States united together by the bond 
of a common aim. 

In agreement with th»s view, and in consequence of the conclusions 
arrived at b3’ the International Ph37topathological Conference of Rome, the 
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Miiiistiy of Commerce passed the following resolution on S^tember 3, 
1914:- 

1) All plants, or parts of plants, intended foi cultivation, as wdl 
as flower-bulbs and cut flowers sent abroad, shall not leave the Country 
unless they are provided with a certificate stating them to be free from 
the plant parasites enumerated in the official list of the importing State 

2) The General Direction of the “ Defensa Agiicola ” is required 
to take all the necessary measures for supplying these certificates and ob¬ 
taining the exporters’ declarations in accordance with the stipulations of 
the International Phytopathological Conference of Rome 

3) The products mentioned in Art. i shall only be exported from 
‘ports authorised by the general regulations dealing with the protection 
of agriculture. 

I much regret that this information did not arrive in time to be in¬ 
corporated in the interesting report on this subject presented to the last 
General Assembly by the Hon Delegate of Sweden, but I hope that it 
will neverthdless be received with satisfaction by the Permanent Committee. 

As regards the definitive adherence of Uruguay to the Convention 
of Rome, I am awaiting the instruction, of my Government. 


DISEASES DUE TO FUKGI, 
BACTERIA AND OTHER LOWER PLANTS. 


330 - Tbs Gigaardllono^' Wh3at of Molise, Italy, Resistant toRus^ Lodging and 
Grain Shedding. — See No 28s of tius RbvuM 

337 - Mogarbia Wheat of Gyrenaiea, Resistant to Lodging and Immune to Smut. 

— See No 2S3 of thto Retit>w 

338 - Resistance of Different Varieties of Gabbage to Fusarium conglutinans 
Wollenw. in the United States. — t* r , w vlker, i c ,and Tisdilp, w b , 

m ^iTiCUiUuial Stiiinn of iJu UtU ersii\ ir niscoii^ra Rt search Bulleftn, 

No PP 3 3-r. tables j figs lu ^radibon, November, i jjc 

The general facts legarding the nature of Cabbage Yellows (Fusartum 
conglutinans Wollenw), and the results obtained with vaiions control 
measures and with different varieties of cabbage resistant to disease in 1915, 
have already been described (i). Since then, woik has been continued 
with new and advantageous r^ults here notified by the authors, with spe¬ 
cial reference to the resistant Wisconsm Hollander strain selected from 
the commercial Hollander or Danish Ball Head, used for winter storage 
purposes (i) from which further sdection was made and a new resistant 
strain secured which combines earlier maturity with a rounded head and 


(i) See R, Match, 1016, No 353 and R , May, 1918,Na 594 ) 
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shorter stem, and distributed under the name of Earty Wisconsin Hollander, 
In order to meet the needs of the Kraut industry, resistant strains 
have been selected tiom two of the leading commercial Kraut varieties, 
Brunswick and All Seasons. The so-called Wisconsin Brunswick XI-7-1 
strain so obtained, proved the best of those tested in 1918 and 1919 but 
although the needs of Wisconsin growers in certain districts seemed fairly 
wdl met by the Wisconsm Hollanders and Wisconsin Brunswick, these 
2 varieties did not adequately meet the national situation The resistant 
strains, however, obtained by selection fiom the All Seasons hybrid strain 
showed only 2 % of Fusariimt infection, and the selfed strains scarcdy 
more. This was a distinctly better showing than was made in the paial- 
lel trials the same season with the 2 above mentioned selections. 

The following selections of other resistant varieties are recommended 
for further propagation and selection. Maryland Flat Dutch, All Head 
Early, Glory of Enkhuizen, Copenhagen Market and Late Flat Dutch. 
Attention is drawn to the fact that Fmanum conglutinans is often confu¬ 
sed by growers with the bacterial black rot [Bactmum cumpehUi), and that 
the sdected strains mentioned have not proved to be especially resistant 
to this nor to the other common cabbage diseases such as Plmna hrassicae 
and dub root {Plasmodtophora bmsstcae) In all cases the degree of re¬ 
sistance to Fusarium shown by these strains is relative, not absolute. The 
seedlings are less resistant than the plants after transplanting. In consi¬ 
deration ot the tact that high soil temperature favours the disease and low 
temperature inhibits it, the best results are obtained under Wisconsin 
clinratic conditions by starting even the resistant strains in a non-infested 
seed bed to avoid possible seedling inlectron These strains are then 
suf&ciently resistant after transplanting to give a con mercrally successful 
crop even on badly diseased soil. In order that the present standards 
may be eflfectuaUy maintained, seed must be employed secured from plants 
carefully sdected for resistance and type from recognised infested fields. 
The authors consider that through further selection, resistant strains 
suited to an5’’ localised conditions could be secured. 

339 - Behaviour of the ^^Teroldi^” and ^^Negrara’’ Vine varieties of Trentinoi 
Italy, as Regards Diseases and Pests. — See No 302 o£ this Remm 

340 - The Part Played By Copper inAnticiyptcgamlcMixIuus.—Vjiirniiu, vnuA 
Sagnus, H and Gervais, P , in the Comptes fcndu^ dis Seances dc VAcadimie ePAsfi- 
culture de France^ Vd. VI, No. 31 (October 27, 1920), pp 762-766 and 754-756. Pa¬ 
ris, 1920. 

It occurred to M. and Mme. G Viiiedieu that it would be interestuag 
to determine whether copper is reall5»’ an essential ingredient ol anticryp- 
togamic mixtures, or in other words, whether metallic copper is the sul^ 
tance which destroys the zoospores of the ** mildew ” of the vine. They 
were of opinion, that it was necessary to test this supposed toxic action, 
as GAUPPEand his successors have shouu that metallic copper and most 
cupric compounds, with the exception ot certain very acid salts such a$ j 
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the stilphate or chloride of copper, are innocuous to nearly all forms of life 
other tlmn cryptogams. 

M. and Mme. VnxEDiEU first proved the truth of the theory of the dis¬ 
solution of cupric mixtures by rain-water. They had already demonstrated, 
by previous experiments, the fallacy of the statement that millg of Hme act 
ing upon a solution of copper sulphate gives rise to the formation of 
copper hydrate, which is transformed in the air into basic copper carbonate 
(hydrocarbonate) (i). 

Subsequent experiments made with rain-water containing atritnmiiq 
or carbon dioxide, or both substances in varying proportions, as wtil as 
experiments on basic sulphate or basic carbonate of copper, both pure and 
mixed with lime, sodium carbonate, calcium carbonate, or caldum sul¬ 
phate have led to the condusion that 

1) With normal rainwater, it is impossible to dissolve traces of 
copper equal to i millionth part. 

2) It is necessary to increase a hundredfold each of the gases 
present in rainwater, m order to obtain solutions containing a millionth 
part of copper. 

The idea, hitherto accepted without any proof, that cupric depoats 
are dissolved by rain-water, seemed so unlikdy to M. and Mme. ViUjeDiEu 
that they investigated the cause of the effect produced by anticryptogamic 
mixtures. They turned to account in the laboratory the experimental results 
of J. Perraud, who replaced sulphate of copper by the sulphate of nickel 
or cadmium with equal success, in mixtures used for the control of vine 
*' mildew.” They studied the effect of copper and its compounds upon 
moulds in general, and succeeded in growing these fungi in media cont- 
aining 2,5, and even 10 % of ammonia^ citrate of copper; Pmicilliim 
qlaucum will even live on a saturated solution of this salt. 

It may be concluded from the results of these experiments, that the 
contact of a strong mineral add, such as sulphuric add, or of a mineral 
base or oxide, prevents the devdopment of the fungus ^les by altering 
the chemical composition of the contents of the initial cell, which has littie 
power of sdf-defence. It also seems posable, in the case of vine mildew 
and other fungi, to attribute the action of the copper sulphate to the free 
sulphuric add it liberates in solution, and to regard the effect of the hydro- 
carbonate as due to its bade nature. 

In the same wa}’-, we may explain the more powerful effect of really 
^ alkaline mixture, where the alkalinity of the lime is added to that of the 
cupric base. 

Finally, M. and Mme. VnxEDiEU confirmed their results by another 
experiment made directly upon the Perono^ota, Phytophihora infestans. 
They introduced into culture tubes with sdid media pieces of healthy 
potato (their freedom from disease being diown by control pieces) that 


(1} See C. R. des Siawes de I’AcadStw des Setenoes, Vol. CI,XX1, p, 360. M^tmsr 
of Aug. 9, 1920. 
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had been soaked for a period Varying from 6 hours to 4 days in i per 1000, 
I per 10.000, and i per 100.000 solutions of ammoniacal copper. These 
^ces of potato, while dripping with the cupric solution, were sown with 
zoosporangia of Phytophthora taken from similar solution. After 4 or 3 
days, all of them produced the conicliophores (zoosporangiopbores) and 
zoo^orangia characteristic of potato mildew." 

As regards, vine mildew." M. and Mme. Vn^i^DiEU, in 1920, in¬ 
troduced into vine stocks a sufficient amount of ammoniacal citrate of 
copper to allow of the presence of the copper being detected in the sap 
and leaves of the plants thus treated. These leaves were, however, at¬ 
tacked by “ mildew.” According to these investigators, copper is thus 
no more toxic to the fructifications of Peronosporaceae than to other fungi. 
It would hence appear possible a priori to replace it in anticryptogamic 
mixtures by another and more common metal. 

The results announced by M. and Mme. VnxEDiEU led MM. Viala, 
H. Sagnier, and P. Gervais to make the following remarks: ■— 

M. ViAUi considers that the conclusion arrived at by M. and Mme. 
Vdxedieu is not exact from the practical standpoint. It again leaves the 
question undecided whether it is really the copper that affects the “ mil¬ 
dew " of the vine, or whether it is the acid or base present in the mixture. 
If however, the laboratory experiments of these two workers were con¬ 
firmed, it would greatly reduce the expense of the control of vine mildew. 

M, H, Sagnier suggests that as these researdhes have only taken 
the form of laboratory experiments, it would be advisable to counsd vine- 
growers to continue the treatment which has hitherto proved efficacious, 
and to wait until the new theory has been tested practically. 

M. P. Gervais commends M. Sagnier^s prudent advice to vine- 
growers, and remarks that when it has been proved by numerous experi¬ 
ments liiat copper has no effect upon mildew, some other method of treat¬ 
ment can be adopted, e^edally if it be more economical, but that the 
question is at present in the laboratory experiment stage. As long as it 
has not passed into practice, the only wise course is to continue to use 
the means of protection that have been recognised for a great number of 
years as being effective. 


34X - Diseases of VHlieat in Parana, BrazOL— See No. 285 of ms Review. 


342 - Septogioeum Arstcbidis^ Leaf SpotofthePeanut in South Africa.—Viw 

DER Bijl, P. a., in Untow of South Africa, Journal of the Department of Agriculture, 
Voi I, No. 6, pp. 528-530, figs. 2. Pretoria, Sept. 1920. 

In South Africa and especially along the coastal region of Natal, the 
peanut is serioudy attacked by Septogioeum Arachidis Rac. The disease 
diows itsdf asbla<k, circular to irreg^ar i^ots or jhecks on leaves and stems; 
the attacked leaves die early and shrivdl up or fall. 

This leaf spot has also been notified in Transvaal, British East Africa 
and in countries other than Africa 
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Since the damage caused at times by the fungus is considerable, it 
is recommended that the material from diseased fields be burnt or else 
deeply ploughed into the ground. 

Crop rotation should be resorted to in old lands. In regions where 
the trouble is known to occur a fungicide sprayed early before there are 
signs of disease is advised. If this spray not benefit plants already 
badly diseased, it is however, even in these cases a distinct advantage as 
it will kill the ^ores of the fungus through which the disease is dissem'- 
nated. 


343 j- Anaerobic Bacteria and Gununosis of the Walnut in France* — DxJFRHNOY, Jft, 
in the Ccmpies rendus des Seances de la SociAdj dc iBfologie, V6L IfXXKnT, No. 3, 
pp. 133-133. 3 Paiis, 1921. 

Of recent years, a disease has attacked walnut trees of ah ages in the 
central Massif and in the Pyrenees; patches of dead trees are seen surroun¬ 
ded by dying ones, and the malady is extending to the walnut plantations. 
At Nuces (Aveyron), where the walnut has been grown commerciahy 
from very ancient times, the disease shows itself on the trees at the edge 
of the patdies, by a withering of the top branches; cracks appear in the 
trunks, the bark becomes dry at the junction of trunk and root, and root- 
rot sets in. The first sign of root-rotis a black discoloration of the extremi¬ 
ties from which the cortex is easily detached. Mycelial filaments pene¬ 
trate into the portions of the roots that are not discoloured filling the 
cdls of the medullary rays with brown or greyish swollen bodies (arthro- 
^res or oonidia ?). 

Sections of the collar or of the roots reveal (disseminated through the 
cambium, the wood, and espedaJly the pericyde) numerous cdls massed 
on the brown edges of the root cankers, and filled with ydlowidibrown 
gum. Owing to the destruction of thepectic substance of the middle la- 
mdla, the become separated at the comers, and the membrane turns 
brown. Fragments of roots affected with gummosis, but not discoloured, 
after bdng sterilised and split were placed on peptonised gdatin containing 
glucose, or endosed in it. No change occurred in the parts exposed to the 
air, but from those that were protected from its action, there extended 
through the gelatin, right down to the bottom of the tubes, grey colonies 
of diort-rod shaped bacteria endosed in a mucilaginous zoogloea, but 
whidi became mobile in water. 

It is impossible to be certain whether these anaerobic bacteria ate 
responsible for the death of the walnut-trees, or if, as Comes and Savastano 
maintained in the case of the bacteria found by them, they are merdy 
secondary parasites that have penetrated into the trees through lesions 
due to bad weather (cankers caused by frost cracks). 

344 - Diseases and Pest of the Vines in the State of Rio Grande do Sal, Brazil — Se 
No. 301 of tWs Seviea. 
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345 - Phomopsis Pseudotsug&e Deuteromyeete Iniurious ixi Pseudotsu^ae 
JDou^Iasiif in En g lan d — Alcocs;,N. I# ,in The Gardener'i> ChroMcle, VoL EXIX, 
No 1778, p. 45, fig3 I. Jan. 22, 1931 

During the summer and autumn of 1920, plantations of Douglas Fix 
{Pseudotsuga Doaglasit) were attacked by jPhomopsis Pseudotsugae (i) 
in several Englidi localities; the characteristics associated with the attack 
were similar to those previoudy observed in Scotland. 

The disease in causing serious loss among the English plantations. 
In one case in Hampshire in 1919, over 20 % of the young leaders are re¬ 
ported to have been killed, whi^ will serioudy afiect the future shapdiness 
and value of the trees. In an adjoining plantation with trees of about 
8 years old, considerable numbers of stems and branches are affected. 

At Bagdiot (Surrey) in the nursery at Ripley, the disease has attacked 
and injured a condderable number of transplants, t. e. 4 year old plants. 
At Swinley (Berkshire) and in other nurseries, the disease has attacked 
the leader or the young branches of a condderable rmmber of plants. 
It has been found at Midhurst (Sfissex), and is probably wide^read, and 
is evidently a serious pest as regards young plantations of P Douglasiu 

346 - Botryiis Douglasiu Hyphomyeete Iniorioiis to Pseudoisuga Dou-^ 
glasii^ Newly Recorded in Scotland. — Wilson, H , m TraftsacUons of the Royal 
ScotUsh Arboncultural Society, Vol. XXXIV, Pt, 2, p. 223. Edinbmgh, Nov 1920. 

Diseased specimens of the Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga Douglasiij were 
collected in Perthshire add were found to be attacked by Botrytis Dougkmi ; 
a disease which is widespread on the Continent, but which up to the pre¬ 
sent does not appear to have been recorded in Scotland. The specimens 
whidi were taken from the lateral branches of a tree about 18 years old, 
have a very diaracteiistic appearance. The terminal portion of the shoot 
is brown and withered, and the stem, as a result of the attack of the fungus, 
loses its rigidity and bends over a few inches behind the apex, from 4 
to 6 in., of the branch are killed. The brown leaves near the apex usually 
persist, but those further back fall, and the bent portion of the stem is ge¬ 
nerally bare. The delicate grey m^’^cdium of the fungus, which can be 
seen with a lens, produces during the summer, numerous conidia, which 
germinate at once in water and infect the young developing shoots and 
needles. In the autumn small black sderotia are produced, and burst 
through the bark often under the old bud scales. These sderotia, if kept 
in a damp atmosphere, produce numerous branched conidiophores which 
bear large numbers of conidia. 

It is probable that B, Douglasii is identical with the common sapro- 
ph3?tic mould B. cinerea 

Several investigators have shown that this saprophyte is capable of 
growing as a parasite on silver fir, larch, spruce as well as Ps. Dwglasii, 
and it has bem notified on the lardi and Scotch pine {Pinus sylvesfris) 
in England. 


(i) See R, Jan. 1921, No. 110. (Ed) 
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Under damp conditions, it spreads rapidly and may cause considerable 
damage. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER LOWER ANBIALS 

347 - New A^ids Diseoveied in Italy. — del Guercio, G., in Red%a, Vol. XIV, Parts I 
and 2, pp. 107-136, I plate. Florence, February lo, 1921. 

Observations on the morphology and systematic position of 9 spedes 
and 2 genera of aphids that the author describes as new to science. To¬ 
gether with the new species, the author mentions two others already 
known to science, and which he places in the genus Eucarazzia, that he 
has just created, beside those insects he describes for the first time 

1) Ekopalosiphum irilmeatum n. sp., collected from chrysanthe¬ 
mums in the Val di Nievole, and the Valley of Montecatini. 

2) Anuraphis fasdatus n. sp., found on lucerne in the above-men¬ 
tioned localities. 

3) Anuriella dorsoUneata n. gen. and n. sp., also found in the above 

places. 

4) Pentaphis viridescens n. sp., on the rhizomes of couchgrass 
{Agropyrum repens) in the Casdne at Florence. 

5) PentapJiis apuliae n. sp., found in the meadows of St. Cedlia 
(Poggia) 

6) Tetraneura reticulata, n. sp., found under the same drcumstances. 

7) r. flavescmis n. sp., on wild barley in the neighbourhood of Flo¬ 
rence. 

8) T, agnesii n. sp., on the flowers of the olive in the Province of 
Porto-Maurizio. 

9) Eucarazzia pida n, gen. and n. sp., on the leaves of field calamint 
(C. Acinos) at Adcastdlo (Catania). 

10) E. ccdthae (K<Kiki) {Rh<^cdosipJium 

11) E. najadum (Kodh) [Kh, najadum Koch). 

348 - New Weevils Injurious to Various Cultivated Plants in Africa, Asia and 
OceaniSL— Haessaxx, G. a. K., in BuUenn of Entomohi^tcal Bcsearch^ Vol. XI, 
Pt. 3, pp. 271-278, pi. I. London, Dec. 1920. 

Description of the following Curculonideae; 

i) Tanymecus destructor n. sp., injurious to maize, and sweet po¬ 
tato in S. Rhodesia; 

а) T, agricola, injurious to maize in S. Rhodesia; 

3) Isaniris ater, occurs very commonly on trees of the genus Bra- 
chydegia, and also attacks various cultivated plants, induding dtrons, 
in S. Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

4) Sydates exapUts, commonly found on different herbaceous 
plants; appreciable injury caused to young maize plants in S. Rhodesia; 

5) S. cMrmdensis, found on leaves of coffee bushes in S. Rhodesia; 

б) Calandra shoreae, attacks seeds of the sal tree {Shorea robusta) 
as well as those of Diptefocarpus turhinatus, in Mauiilius and various parts 
of India; 
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7) C. glandvum, bred from acorns of Quercus incana and Q, diUtaia 
in various parts of India ; 

8) StemmmcdMs musae, found breeding in the corm ot a banana 
plant in the Hawaiian Irlands. 

349 - The H^enopteron Opitis fleicberi as a Faiasite of the Melon 
{Bactrocera eucurbitae) a Dipteion Injurious to Various Cultivated Cu- 
eurbitaeeae, iii the Hawaiian Islands. — whiarp, h b , m Journal of Agncuu 
iural Research Vol XX, No 6 , pp 423 « 8 , figs 13 Washington D C , Dec 15,1920. 

The braconid parasite Oj>ius fletohen Silvestri was introduced into 
the Hawaiian Idands from India in May, 1916 to destroy the Mdonfly 
{Bactrocera cucurhitae Coquillet) which had been causing great losses to 
vegetable growers of the islands. J 3 . cucurhiMe is the only host which 
0. fletcheri attacks fiedy under fidd conditions, although the hjmienop- 
teron can be bred fredy in the laboratory from the Mediterranean fruit 
fly {Ceratitis capUaia Wiedemann). However, from many thousands 
of C. capiMa, secured from fruits collected in the fidd, only four adult 
0 . fletcheri have been reared. 

The author gives a detailed description both morphological and bio¬ 
logical of this hymenopteron. Since its introduction into the Hawaiian 
Islands it has become firmly estabHdied on all the larger idands of the 
group, and has shown itsdf capable or reducing the number of B. cucur- 
hUae by at least 25 %, even when the host larvae are devdoping in fruits 
the size and nature of which makes parasitism difficult In a location, 
where fruits and conditions are most favourable to its reproduction, it hgis 
reduced the flies so greatly that they have almost ceased to be a pest. 

350 -Poaltnr as a Means of Gheckiag luseet Pests in Fruit Orebards.— See no»3250! 
this Remem. 

351 - Ghloropierin as an luseeticide for the Destruetion of Seed Parasites .— See No. 265 

of this Review 

352 - Alcides ieucogrammus^ Goleopteron Injurious to theFientii Bean and to 
Vigna Qaijatig in Bhodesia. — Jack, R. W., m TAc Rhodesia AgHcuUaral 
Journal, Vd XVn, No 5, pp 4 'j 2 - 455 , pl 2. Sahsbuxy, Oct 1920. 

Since 1913, where it was observed in a garden near Old Umtali, the 
Curcuhonidae Alctdes hucogrammus Erich (Bean Stem Weevil) has appeared 
annually on the experimental plots at Salisbury, and has been observed 
on farms in different parts of Mashonaland. 

It has only been found attacking French beans and Cow peas [Vigna 
Catfjang). 

The beetles feed mainly upon the stems and branches of the host 
plants in whidh they cut longitudinal grooves. The eggs are laid in cavities 
at the base of the stems; these are first pr^ared by means of the mouth 
parts. The larva feeds on the tissues at the base of the stem, several 
commonly being found on one plant, and considerable swdUng, often 
accompanied by the formation of callus, results. When only one larva is 
present, it is often entirely enclosed in the swollen stem and callus may 
not form to any great extent; but when, as is often the case, several are 
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present, some are only partially buried in the stem and much callus may 
be present. 

A plant may apparently carry one grub without actually dying, but 
its growth and production are serioudy interfered with. IVIany plants 
are killed outright and others become ydlow, drop their leaves and die 
more dowly. 

After describing the stages and habits of the weevil, the author states 
that no parasites have been bred from the grubs. Observations in the 
field, have, however, indicated considerable destruction by natural enemies, 
of the pupae or resting adults, and probably also the larvae. The driver 
ant Dorylus hdvolus appears to be the chief enemy in this respect. 

All plants subject to attack should be pulled up and bumt. 

353 - Earias insula/ia, var. anthrophilana, a Macrolepidopteron Faiasitie 
on the Cotton Plant and on ^^Gomho’’ (Hibiscus esculentus) in 
naica. — Zakon, V , m tbe Rtvtsta di AgrtcoUura, Year XXVI, Nos. x and 2, pp. 5 
and 23-24. Fauna, 1921. 

In 1919, a r^ular invasion of the macrolepidopteron Earias insidana 
var. ofnihophiUma was reported from Benghasi, where it had attacked 
Hibiscus escidenius. In preceding years, this insect had also been found 
in Benghasi, and had done a certain amount of injury to cotton [Gossypium 
barhadensij. 

In both cases, the caterpillars injured the fruits more or less, so that 
the crop was considerably damaged. 

It is certain that, in Cyrenaica, there are two generations of Earias 
insulana on the two host plants: if the season is good there is a third, but 
this confines itsdf to the Hibiscus, 

As a control measure, it has been advised, in Upper Egypt, to keep 
all Malvaceae as far as possible from the cotton plantations. The author, 
on the other hand, suggests that H. esoulenius should be sown very early 
near the fields of cotton, for since its fruits are much tenderer and earlier 
than those of the latter plant, it would attract the first generation of in¬ 
sects. After the moths have laid their e^, all the “ gombo fruits should 
be gathered, and the plants pulled up, before the insects are able to assume 
their adult foim. 

354 - The Tobacco Slug (Lewa biiiaeata) in South Africa. — Van dur Kbkwb, 

C P., in Umon of South Africa, Journal of the Department of A^ncultwre, VoL H, 
No. I, pp. 28-38, figs. 3. Pretoria, Jan 1931. 

Since 1911, the slug Lema bUincata Germar, has been observed several 
times in Natal, also in the Orange Free State, in the Cape Province, and in 
Swaziland. Its native home appears to be in South America and it is 
likely now to become a serious pest from the commercial standpoint as 
regards tobacco cultivation in South Africa. 

This beetle is popularly termed tobacco leaf slug and has the habit 
of attacking the tobacco in the seed beds, field, curing sheds and even in 
the bales. 

In the field, the lower side of the leaves are attacked by the larvae, 
in dose masses. Later, they separate and eat large ragged holes in the 
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leaf. If many larvae are present on a leaf, in a short time only the midrib 
and a few large side ribs will be left. In lie seedbeds, the mode of attack 
is similar; the central plants which are dose together being attacked fimt. 
In some cases, half the plants have been destroyed, dozens of larvae being 
found on every leaf, and in other places, the plants, both in the seedbeds 
and in the fidds, were completely destroyed. The tobacco is only attacked 
in the caring sheds and in the bales when still green. In the Piet Rdief 
District, the custom is to cat the whole plant and hang it up in the shed 
to dry, which demands more thtm a month, and there is, therefore, thnft 
for larvae to devdop to maturity. The damage done in dieds is very 
great, and perhaps relativdy greater than in the fidd, as the insects am 
better protected from natural enemies and unfavourable dimatic condi¬ 
tions. Sudi damage can be prevented by other methods of drying, but 
it is thought the damage in the shed will be trifling if the pest is properly 
controlled in the fidd. 

The author gives a detailed morphokgical and biological description 
of the insect and its various stages and habits. 

In Durban the possible maximum number of generations in the year 
appears to be dght. Besides on tobacco, the slugs have been observed 
to feed on Physalis spp. Nicandria physaloides, Datura Stramonium and 
D. Tatida. At Cedara, it occurs on potatoes. The adults appear to have 
the s am e food plants as the larvae, but they are not so voracious and do 
not do so much damage. 

As regards means of distribution, the greatest danger appears to Ke 
in transported bales of tobacco. According to certain reports the pest is 
greatly favoured by wet weather and moist soil. 

Amongst the natural enemies, may be mentioned, in order of impor¬ 
tance, the ants Pheidole punctidata and Myrmicaria etimenoides: and 
amongst the Rhyndiotes different species of the fam. Reduvidae have been 
seen attacking both beetles and slugs. 

A qiider has been observed carrying off both young larvae and adults 
of Z. bUineata, Chickens and turkeys willingly eat the larvae. Cocoons 
have been found eaten out, apparently by a rat or a mouse. 

Several control measures have b^n tried with success, e. g. hand 
crushing; spraying with arsenate of lead (in paste form 2 lb. of paste in 
50 gall of water and in dry powder ilb. in 25 gall, of water; the powder 
is generally preferable to the paste); dusting with arsenate of lead powder; 
dipping young tobacco plants before setting out in the fidd in arsenate of 
lead and water of the strength recommend^ for q)ra3dng. 

355 - Tamarind Pod-Borer, SHopbilus liae&ris in the United States* — Cotton, 

jEL. T, in Journal of Agricultural Research^ Vol. XX, No. 6, pp. 439-446; pi. 1. Wa'diing- 
ton, 3 >. C., Dec. 15, 1920, 

The literature of North American entomology contains occasional 
reference to the cuxculionid beetle SUophitus linearis (Herbst), but nothing 
definite has been puhlidied r^arding the biology of this weevil or the 
extent of its distribution in the United States. 

The tamarind pod-borer was described in 1797 from specimens obtain- 
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ed from the West Indies, where the weevil had been introduced with its 
food plant, the tamarind. It is undoubtedly indigenous to India, but 
has now spread to all places where the tamaiind is giown. In 1892 Casey 
noted the occurrence of S. Ihiearis in North America, but m 1895 Chit¬ 
tenden stated that in his opinion lincftri^ bliould not he inserted in the 
North Amciican fauna list until it could be asceitaincd that the species 
actually bred in some plant within the faunal limits. Up to the piesent, 
records of its occurrence in tlie United States refer to occasional specimens 
picked up in the Southern Atlantic and Gulf States, which had undoub¬ 
tedly been imported in shipments of tamaiind pods. The author has 
found it to be exceedingly abundant in southern Florida, where the tama¬ 
rind is now grown , there is, therefore, no longer any doubt that it is well 
installed within the North Amencan faunal limits. 

In 1916, lliis species was notified as causing consideiable damage to 
the pods of the tamarind in Jamaica and even in India. The weevil is 
now known to occur in the United States, India, Brazil, Mexico, Ecuador. 
Jamaica, Montserrat, St. Bartholomew, Cuba and Costa Rica It occurs, 
undoubtedly, wherever the tamaiind is gtown. 

The attack is confined entirely to the seed pods; the adult weevils 
feed little, but the luivae boie in the seeds or beans and reduce them to 
powder. The cutiic crop is frecpicnlly complctdy destroyed unless prompt¬ 
ly harvested and protected. 

Descriptive notes aie given ol the egg, matiue larva, laival instars 
and of the pupa and of the life history, and biology according to observa¬ 
tions made in Florida. 

No parasites have up till now been reared from any of the stages of 
S. UnetiHs, Larval and pupal stages were attacked and killed in the la¬ 
boratory by a predacious mite, Pediatloides ventneosus Newport. It 
seems very doubtful, however, that this mite would be able to penetrate 
to the larval burrows under fidd conditions. 

^56 - Rhabdopterus picipes, Golsoptei'a Injuiious tc the Apple in thv New York 

State. — SAWYI.R, W. S, in Iht (anadnm hnlomulogist^ VoK 1^11, No is, p. ’S'), 
pi. r. Eottdon, Dec. iQ^o 

On June 28,1920, in an orchard neat 8odus (New York), laige numbers 
of RhaMopimts picipcs Oliv. wete found leeding on apples, especially 
variety Grimes Golden, eating out a diallow, irregular, hieroglyphic like 
channel on tlie surface. About 75 % of the apples were injured in this 
manner. 

The beetles continued feeding until the middle of Julv, after which 
time they wete found feeding on the foliage of hodcracm, Rumex 
and wild strawberry. Apple leaves were not attacked. 

When feeding on the foliage, holes were made similar to the channels 
on the fruits; in some cases riddling the leaves so that only the veins re- 
mained. About August i, the beetles disappeared. 

In 1920, the work of the insect seemed to be confined to the vicinity 
of Sodus and Savannah (New York). In the latter place it was most 
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abundant on the foliage of wild strawberry and Rumex. The damage to 
the apples in this locality was not great. 

Attempts to kill the beetles by spraying with arsenate of lead were 
not suGcesitul. 


INJURIOUS VERTEBRATES 

357 - Toxicity of Barium Carbonate to Rats, — schwartze, e. w. (Phaimacoiogicai 
I,Aboiatoiy>, in United States Department of Ai^rtcutiure, BuUeHn No 915, pp. i-ix, ta 
bles 10, bibliogr of 120 wozks Wa^ington, D. C*, Nov. 12, 1920. 

A series of experiments on the toxicity of various substances to rats, 
and their suitability as poisons was undertaken in 1918, at the request 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, for the purpose of obtaining toxological data for use in con¬ 
nection with the rat-extermination work in the zone of occupation of the 
American Expeditionary Forces. These studies have been continued be¬ 
cause of their importance to agricultural economics as wdl as to the pubfic 
health. 

In the experiments here reported the brown rat was used as often as 
practicable, and the domesticated white strain was employed for obtaining 
accurate food-intake data, and for testing the relative efficiency of dif¬ 
ferent percentages of barium carbonate in the bait. The barium ddoride 
administered was the ordinary crystaEsed salt (Ba CI2. 2 H2O). The car¬ 
bonate, which was of high purity and free from soluble chloride, was al¬ 
ways used in the form of fine powder, having been passed through a 100 
mesh sieve. 

The subcutaneous lethal dose of barium chloride was from 45 to 89 
mg. per kilo and the oral lethal dose from 355 to 535 mg. per kilo. The 
results of the 2 sets of experiments, given in the order of the barium in¬ 
take per kilo, are in general agreement, the efficient lethal dose of barium 
carbonate being from 630 to 750 mg. per kilo. On the basis of the barium 
content, the carbonate is about as active as the chloride. 

The average intake of food, both poisoned and unpoisoned, by hun¬ 
gry white rats used in these tests was ^ '200 their body weight. 

An efficient concentration of barium carbonate iu the rat bait was 
20 %. With this percentage, a rat is required to eat only Va or of a meal 
of average size, or ^ J20 to V26fi of its own weight, in order to secure the in¬ 
gestion of a lethal amount. With this concentration, many of the rats 
die within the first 24 hours, the chief factor being the consumption of an 
amount larger than the minimum efficient lethal dose. From the results 
of both the pharmacological and the feeding tests, it would not seem 
advisable alwaj's to expect 100 % mortality from the administration of 
barium carbonate to rats in proper amotmts 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 

358 - Agriculture in Julian Venetia (i)« — Tamaro, D., in the Giornale di AnffCoUura delta 
Damenicaf Year XSX, No. 43f P- i 37 « Piacenza, Oct. 24* 1920. 

Agriculture is practised in Julian Venetia under natural conditions 
that are common to a number of regions in Italy. The conditions of the 
coastal zon^ differ but little from those of I/iguria, except that rainfall 
is less abundant and not so wdl distributed. The coast from Trieste to 
Salvore is swept more often by the "bora”, a strong N-E-E wind. The 
myrtle flourishes at Miramare: the coastal hills are covered with olive 
trees as far as'Salvore; laurds abound at Abbazia, and palms flourish 
in the Brioni islands and at Eupino, This favoured zone of Julian Venetia 
ri^resents a flith of the cultivated area. 

Between Gorizia and the sea, e., in Eastern Friouli (62,000 hecta¬ 
res in area), where the dimate is temperate, grain is cultivated, in regular 
rotation with artifldal meadows and hoed crops. Other alluvial soils 
are found in Istria along the banks of various rivers, and these soils, as 
at Capodistria, Isola, and Pirano, are covered with vines, fruit trees, 
and v^etable gardens. The land around the Arsa and Orvieto rivers 
require improvement to stamp out malaria. These improvements would 
^able the whole of Istria to be given an adequate supply of drinking and 
irrigation water. 

(x) See: Dombnico Xaicaro. l/’AgricoltaxB della Venezia Giulia. Casabuonfetiato, 1920. 
•O10T3O Darnwr. r,a Daltnazia. Novaxe, Isi. Geogr. de AgOdtini, 19x8 (£d.) 
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Seventy per cent, of the cultivated land consists ol: terre rosse 
(red earth), i, the Oaiso zone (566,000 hectaues) comprising the islands 
of Camaro, and reappearing between Fitime and Kanona. At an altitude 
of 1000 metres this zone extends in a northwesterly direction, occuplng 
most of Istria, Trieste, Postomia, I^ngatico and, ^ it ne^ ike Isonzo, 
dowly drops, occuping part of the districts of Gorizia, Gradisca, and Tol- 
mino, and ends by minglitig with Jurassic and triassic formations. 

The Carso consists of placteaux and hilly, undulating terraces, with 
soils derived from eocene formations collected in deep pockets and forming 
veritable oases covered with luxuriant v^tation, which is often dried 
up in summer. In Istria, at an altitude ot 350 metres, the olive and other 
fruit trees are grown in these soils, more or less associated with cereal crops 
which, in their turn are grown on fallow land in order to conserve soil 
moisture. Above this altitude, meadows and woods predominate, with 
vast areas under cereals and potatoes. 

The productive agricultural land of Julian Venetia covers about 
800.000 hectares and represents 94 %*of the total area. In 1913, the di¬ 
stribution of the various crops was as follows: 

250 000 hectares of pasture crop value 55 200 000 lire ; 

222 000 » of wood crop value ii 100 000 lire ; 

120 000 » of plough and hand-worked land, crop value 78 800 ooo' 

lire; 

100000 » of meadow and alpine pastures, crop value 23 200000* 

lire ; 

55 000 » of vineyards, crop value 31700 000 Ure ; 

53000 » comprising the districts of Postumia, I/>ngatico, and 

Idria. 

The agricultural produce was thus worth 200 milKon Ure^ or 267 Ure 
per hectare. 

The number of head of livestock in 1913 was 140 000 cattle, 250 000 
sheep and goats, 60 000 pigs, and 10 500 horses. These animals gave 
a w^ht of 5 quintals per hectare, 6 quintals per hectare in Istria, and 5 
in Gorizia. The fodder obtained from rotatio 1 meadows, permanent mea¬ 
dows, and from pastures, includiug forest pastures, gave, hay,.xo.2 
million quintals. The ratio between tilled and meadow and pasture land 
is 1:3.5, and corresponds to that of the best agrictdtural countries; 
thus there should be a very high unit yidd of grain, if, especially in Istria, 
it were not for the arid soils in the Carso, as these receive abundant rain 
in autumn and winter, but very little in summer. 

The Istriau cattle are of the podolian type improved by crossing with 
the romagnol breed, whereas on the plateau of Gorizia, the Simmenthal 
breed has been introduced. The moimtainous zone of Gorizia possesses 
the alpine type, which gives good milch cows. The number of rixeep is 
very great, especially in Istria, for the poor Carsic pastures can only be uti¬ 
lised by sheq). In Istria the goats have providentially disappeared ex¬ 
cept amongst the rocky mountain tops. 

The forest produce is valued at a low figure, because no proper man- 
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agement lias been applied save in the torests of Gorizia, Postumia, Longatico, 
and in certain other centres, such as Montona, in Istria The. war wrecked 
most of the reforestation which had been ejffected with such difficulty 
on the Triestine Carso and reconstitution is urgently required, The 
average wheat crop is 10 quintals per hectare with a minumum of 8 quin¬ 
tals in Istria, and a maximum of 14 quintals in Gorizia. In Istria, maize 
yields 9.5 quintals per hectare, and Gorizia 23.6 quintals. The same dif¬ 
ference in unit yidd is seen between the two provinces for all the other 
types of crops, as is shown in the following table : 


Average unit froduction of herbaceous crops in the provinces of Istria 

and Gorizia. 


Plant 

Total are^ 
cultivated 
in the 

two provinces 

Total 

pi eduction 
m the 

two provinces 

Average 
in cwt p 

Istria 

[>rodiictx>n 
er hectare 

Goruda 

Wheat, Barley, Oats, Rye - 

Hectares 

32 550 

Quintals 

aSS 000 

8 

14 

Maize . . 

93 973 

91 000 

95 

22.6 

Potatoes. ... ... 

T 3 657 

X 214000 

55 

141 

Pulse . . . • . . 1 

1 A 354 1 

34 000 

7.4 

10 

Rotation hay . . • 

12 527 1 

680 000 

45 

6z 


Istria stffiers from drought to such an extent that even drinking 
water is scarce, and it is for this reason that rotation meadows are toolittle 
devdoped and fallow crops predominate. 

' But, in Istria there are 46 434 hectares under vines dther alone or 
grown in conjunction with the olive tree and with cereals. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Trieste, the vine is not only cultivated with the olive but with 
other fruit trees as wdl as vegetables. The cultivation, assodated or 
s^arate, of vegetables and fruit trees is equally intensive around Go¬ 
rizia, whilst, in the Friouli plain, the crops are grown in fidds planted 
with lines of mulberry trees, where three and four year rotations, are 
carried out and where there is excdlent pasturage in the Alps. 
Under the old regime, more attention was paid to forestry than to agri¬ 
culture, but less than in the other countries which formed the former Au¬ 
strian Empire. Agriculture in this r^on was directed by a central in- 
^ectorat with head quarters at Trieste, and on which the Aair of agricul¬ 
ture of each district was dependant. In Istria, however, a provincial 
law was passed instituting an Agricultural Council, whose president was 
nominated by the Government. The Province of Gorizia had an agricul¬ 
tural inspector nominated by the province who is stiU in office. 
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359 - Agrieultoial Possibilities In CeyloiL-- The Tfopieai AsncuUurist, voi. i/Vi, no. z 

pp,i-2. Petadeniya, Ceylon, Jan. igai. 

The possibilities of establishing and extending other industries in 
Ceylon is at present a subject much discussed. Although tea, rubber 
coconuts form the bulk of exports, these are, however, other export indu¬ 
stries that occupy comparativdiy important positions in certain areas of 
this colony. 

Experiments carried out several years ago at Hakgala and at Pera- 
deniya demonstrated the possibilities of cultivating camphor on higher 
elevations. Considerable areas of this crop were covered, but the greater 
portion has since been cut out and replaced by tea or timber. Now that 
the price for tea has fallen and the price for camphor has risen and accor¬ 
ding to information from rdiable sources, is likely to remain high the cul¬ 
tivation of this product is worthy of reconsideration. 

Sisal {Agave sp.) has been demonstrated at the Anuradhapura Ex¬ 
periment Station to be a crop with possibilities for the dry zone, and a 
syndicate has undertaken the cultivAion of this fibre upon estate lines. 
There are good prospects for this fibre and for Fnrcraea as a crop for the 
small cultivator. 

The most promising results with regard to cotton cultivation have been 
obtained from certain areas of the Southern Province, and provision is 
being made for a trial upon a commercial scale of various varieties; and for 
the inauguration of a purchase scheme for peasant grown cotton. 

The robusta types of coffee are being extended. Plants of known 
percentage for sdected seed bearers in Java have been secured during the 
past few years and are now coming into bearing 

Trials are being made at Anuradhapura with oil palms introduced from 
West Africa. It is considered possible that this oil producing crop may offer 
favourable prospects for cultivation upon lands not suited for coconuts. 

Other crops that deserve the closest investigation in Ceylon are sugar 
and limes. The former can be grown with profit and with careful culti¬ 
vation, high yields can be secured. The establishment of sugar cane ctflti'*' 
vation upon estate scale is a necessity under the present conditions, al¬ 
though it may also prove a profitable proceedhog for small holders who 
supply canes to a central factory. I/imes grow and 3ddld excellently in 
many parts of the colony, and it has already beoa demonstrated in the 
West Indies that this crop is a profitable one. 

There are many additional crops which can be added to those at pre¬ 
sent under cultivation. Definite experiments are, however, essential at the 
start, and the establishment of an increased number of experiment stations 
under trained supervision is necessary. 

360 - Tsetse-Sites In French West Africa.— RoirsAitD, n (Head of the i,aboraiory of 

the Pasteiir lastitate ia fads), in the Bulletin du ComiU d?Etudes histonques et sdenUfir 

ques de PAfrique Ocddeniale frangaise. No. 4, pp. 357-300, 7 fig. +1 map. Paris, Jifiy- 

September, 1920. 

The author studies successively: 

I. — The tsetse-flies {Glossinae) of West Afiica, 

sse-see] * 
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{a) General biological diaracters 

(&) The different species; their characteristics. 

The author distinguishes small species of less than 10.5 mm in length 
and large ones which are longer. Amongst the first, he mentions the pal- 
paUs group {GL palpaU$, GL pallicera, GL tachinoides) and the nmsitans 
group (GL morsitans, GL hngipalpis). He identified in F, W. A the fol¬ 
lowing members of the second group: ~ GL fusca, GL nigtofusca, Gl ta- 
baniformis, and GL medicorum. 

(c) The habitat of the flies, biological and geographical condi¬ 
tions; 

(d) The tsetse-fly zones in F. W A. 

(s) The seasonal migrations of the flies The periodical variations 
in their geographical distribution due to meteorological conditions 

(/) Effect of geographical and geological conditions- Corrdation 
between flies and soil. 

(g) Connection between Ghssinae and the vegetative and climatic 
zones of F. W. A. Geographical breeds. 

II. — The £hes and their relation to diseases caused by trypanosomes 
in West Africa. 

d) Variations in the resistance of different species of animals to 
the tsetse-fly. 

(6) Effect of cattle in protecting man from Ghssinae 

(4 Biogeographical rdlations between tsetse-flies and trypano¬ 
somes 

(d) Geographical races of the flies and their virus. Relatively slight 
danger of the spread of sleeping-sickness in French West Africa. 

(e) The control of tsetse-flies, 

CORPS AISTD CUI^TIVATION 

361 -Fhenological Oliservationand Studies in Holland.-^ Bos h., in CuUura, Year 30^ 
No, 36 pp. 363-379 and Year 33, No. 388, pp 12-22. Utrecht, Jantiaiy, 1921. 

The phenoscopic data collected each year in a network of specially- 
chosen Stations distributed throughout Holland are published by the au¬ 
thor. The list of these Stations is as follows: — Balfo, Sexbierum, 
Groningen, lyeeu-Warden, Bergum, Winschoten, Zeegse, Texel, Dalen, 
Hoorn, Alkmaer, Hardeiwijk, Naarden, Enschede, Amersfoort, Warsns- 
veld, Utrecht, The Hague, Rosendaal, Velp, Arnhem, Wageningen, 
Zetten, Rotterdam, Rapel Avezaath, Malden, Middelbrug, Waterlaud- 
kerkje, Schinnen, Nuth, Maestiicht, Gronsvdd. 

The trees and plants examined are: — ' 

Corylus Avdlana, A^mkts Hipfocashfmm, Ribes rubrum, Bekda 
alba, Primus avium, Prunus spinosa, Prunus Cerasus, Primus Padus, 
Pyrus communis, Fagus sylvatica, Syringa vulgaris. Narcissus poeticus, 
Crataegus Oxyacantha, SparUum scoparium, Qu&tcus pedumidata, Cy- 
Usus Laburnum, Sorhus aucuparia, Cydonia vulgaris, Sainbuci 4 s nigra. 
Secede cereede hibernum, Rubus Idaeus, Sywrphoricarpus racemosa, Salvia 
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oificifudis, Cornus sanguinea, Ligusirum vidgare, Tilia grandifolia, Tilia 
j>arvifoUa, and Lilium candidum. 

The following vegetative phases were noted and registered: — 

1) Coming into leaf. On the same tree of average earliness the 
upper surfaces of the leaves b^in to show themselves in certain places. 

2) Unfolding of the first flowers. 

3) Ripening of the first fruits. 

4) Date when most of the leaf-buds are unfolded and the tree 
becomes green. 

5) Date when the leaves b^in to assume their autumn tints. 

The phenoscopic data collected each year are suitably commentated 

upon and sometimes foim the subject of special publications 

As regards the annual commentaries for 1920. the season seems to 
have been characterised by early flowering owing to the high temperatures 
in March This early blossoming was especially noticeable in the cases 
of Prunus Cerasus, P. Padus, P. spinosa, Cytisus Laburnum, Sorhus aur 
cuparia, and Prunus avium. It is dearly shown that the increase, or 
rather the height, of the temperature does not affect different plants in 
the same manner or to an equal extent. 

Acer Pseudophxianus, though its buds swell and open early, at least 
as far as can be judged from some individuals was ratber late in 1920, 
whereas the planes, which are much later budded souer. 

FraaLtmus excelsior, of which the phenoscopic periodidty is but 
little accentuated, was v^ late, as if the favourable thermic conditions 
had no effect upon it, Wi^ria behaved in a similar manner, only flower¬ 
ing at the same time as Cytisus Laburnum (the latter, a much later tree, 
flowered a fortnight earlier tbau usual). 

In April, another fall in the temperature occurred that, in the case 
of a number of plants, prolonged the fdiation and flowering periods. The 
apple-trees remained in flower for over a month. From May 9 to ii, the 
tem^ature fell again considerably. The author mentions, in this con¬ 
nection, a work by SchiekbBek, who attributes the cold spell that 
prevailed throughout a great part of Central Europe from May 10 to 15 
to the influence of the energetic renewal of growth on the part of the 
majority of plants. He is of opinion that the fall in temperature was due 
to the transpiration of the large mass of foliage which came, almost 
suddenly, into contact with the surrounding atmosphere. 

As the season progresses, the earliness of the phenologic phenomena 
gradually di min ishes imtil, towards the middle of the summer, the date 
of the vegetation phases tends to become normal. On the other hand, 
'there is an advance in the appearance of the antumnal tints on the leaves. 

As was said above, the data collected sometimes serve as the subjects 
of special studies and monographs. An article by the same author on 
the rye harvest in Holland has been included in one of these publications 
He made use of the documents of 2-8 Stations, and the data refer to per¬ 
iods of information ranging from a mininniTn of 3 vears, to a maximum 
of 24. 
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is therefore advisable to carry ont the observation work tinder special 
conditions, whidi would give the highest comparative value to the pheno- 
scopic averages obtained. This could be done by the institution of a " Phe- 
nolcgical Society'', provided its statutes and r^ulations were scrupul- 
oudy observed by the members. a 

As r^ards the date of maturity in the case of rye, the author has for 
many years dassed the different seasons under the respective heads of 
average, late, and early. 

An average result may, however, be due to two very different causes:— 

(1) The crops may have ripened at an average date in all the 
localities. 

(2) ‘ On the other hand, the average may be due to early rip ening 
in some Stations, and late ripening in others. In the second case, the au¬ 
thor proposes to substitute the term “ mixed season" for “ average 
season It has been observed that the differences between the dates 
of the harvest in the extreme localiiies are less in early than in late years. 

362- Wealhai Conditions in South Florida Relative to the Cultivation of Sugar 

Cane. — Change. G. M., in S»jar, Vol 22, Ko. 12, pp. 689-690. New York, Dee. 1920. 

Apart from the injurions effect of the north and north westerly winds 
which occasionally prevail, the climate of South Florida is, taken as a 
whde, favourable to the cultivation of sugar cane. 

The period without frost lasts 2 months longer than in Louisiana,, 
resulting in an average increased length of cane maturity. 

In studying the effect of frosts in the open field, the author has noted 
that the cane already resists well; mature canes only may suffer damage 
and those ready for milling. 

In any case, frosts, even though not essentially destructive, ^ould 
be taken into account. 

As a means of control, the author suggests a system of flooding the 
land to get practical immunity from frosts. 

As regards resistant varieties, D 74 is recommended, which has already 
given good results. 

A cross between B 74 and a very hardy Japanese variety should prove 
of value in Florida. Such a cross has been made, but its practical value 
has not yet been demonstrated 

363 - 11i8oiyof InJaiyDuetoFieezingofFruitBuds ftomthePtoteetion Standpoint 

— West, F, and Fdlbfsen, N. B. (Utah Bzpeiiment Station), in Journal of Agrieul^ 

twral JReseareK VoL XX. No. 8, pp. 665-662, pi. i, Washington, D. C. Jan. 15, igai. 

Introduction. — The late spring frosts and the early autumn frosts 
cause damage to the extent of several millions of dollars annually in the 
Unit^ States. The commonest method of protection is to heat by burn¬ 
ing oil in pots distributed through the section that is endangered. This 
method is resorted to on a large scale in the citrus fruit sections of Cali¬ 
fornia, and less frequently dsewhere for the protection of such fruits as 
apples, peaches and cherries. 

[3ftl-36S] 
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The success of this piactice depends on the economical use of fud 
and labour, and it can only be employed in cases of uigent need. 

It the predicted minimum temperature is lower than the “ critical 
temperatureor if the predicted minimum temperature is above the 
“ critical temperature ”, in both cases it is usdess to light the heaters. 

It is, therefore, indispensable to know first the degree of resistance of 
the fruits trees at various stages in their development. Thanks to the 
previous investigations made by other authorities, it has been possible 
to draw up a classified list of the “ danger points ” for various kind of 
fruit: — 

1) At the time when the petals are dosed but showing colour • — 
apple F to 270F; peach, 2 (fi F to 29F; cherry 22PF to 29PF, pear 250F 
to 29^F, plums and apricots 220F to 30*>F. 

At time of blossoming: apple and pear 28°F to 290F, peach 27®Fto 
300F, cherry 280F to 300F, apricot and plum 2&>1? to 319F. 

Fruit setting: apple and cherry, 28^ to 30; peach 270 to 30^; pear 
28® to 290; plum 280 to 3i<>, apricot 28® to 320. 

This paper gives the methods used and the results obtained by 
freezing on 24,000 fruit buds, most of them being apples and peaches, and 
also observations on the ^ring temperatures and yidds of fruit in orchards 
near Togan Utah (1913 to 1920). 

li^HODS EMPi^OYED — i) Detaching branches with fruit buds in 
the laboratory by means of a ^ecially designed thermostat, the air sur¬ 
rounding the buds being cooled by means of common salt and ice. The 
extent of the injury was determined by cutting the buds open and count¬ 
ing those that had been damaged and then calculating the percentage 
frozen. 

2) Branches of trees were bent down into a vessd sorrounded by 
a second air chamber, the latter being surrounded by a mixture of ice and 
salt. The minimum temperature was noted, the brandi tagged, and the 
further development of the buds was observed and the yield of fruit de¬ 
termined. 

3) Modified inethod No. 2. Instead of using ice and salt, the buds 
were cooled by means of evaporating liquid carbon dioxide which in a 
very cold gaseous condition cooled the buds to the desired temperature. 

4) Freezing the whole tree by surrounding and covering it with 
a 2-walied metal vessd containing ice and salt. 

The factors that determine the amount of damage done are: 

1) Kind of buds. 

2) Stage of devdopment. 

3) Miaimum temperature. 

4) Humidity. 

5) Duration of frost. 

6) Rate of thaw. 

Rbsu 3 ;ts — General oondusions may be drawn after examination 
of the numerous experimental data collected in this way. 

i) Ben Davis apples in full bloom have experienced temperatures 
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of 25*>, 26° and 27° F without injury, and 25® kills about % and 22®F about 
*/io- several occasions, however, apples matured on branches at a tem¬ 
perature of 20®F. 

2) With Elberta peaches in full bloom, 29O F or above are safe 
temperatures. A temperature of 28®F will kill from % to 26®F kils 
% and 22®F about ®/io- 

3) With sweet berries in full bloom, 30® F is the safe temperature, 
but 29PF usually kills about ^ and 25® F about 

4) Sour cherries are imdier than the sweet varieties in full bloom 
26PF killed only ^/g and 22PF only of them When the buds were showing 
colour 23® F did not harm them. 

Sour cherries are the hardiest, and then follow m order apples, peaches, 
apncots and sweet cherries. 

5) With apricots 2gpF is the safe temperature; 26^ and 27®F killed 
about ^/g and 22PF killed % They are, therefore, f^ly hardy, but they 
bloom so early that they are more e:q)osed to the late spring frosts than 
other fruits. 

6) AH the foregoing iSgures refer to the buds when in fuH bloom. 
Starting from this stage, the earlier the stage of development the hardier 
are the buds but when the fruit is setting the injury is from 5 to 10 % mote 
than when they are in full bloom* 

364 - The Effect of Frost upon Boots, and the Best Means of Mfnfmfsftig Injury 

thus Caused. — Jensen M , m The U^esknft fof Landmaend^ Year 65, No. 51, 

pp 70X-703 Copenhagen, December, 1920 

The results of investigations and observations made at Hindrerup- 
gaard (Odense, Denmark) regarding the effect of frost upon plants cul¬ 
tivated for thdr roots, and the best means of lessening the mjury they 
may sustam. According to the greater or less d^ee of frost, the state 
of the soil and of the plants, the roots, after a considerable fall in tempera¬ 
ture may be in one of the following conditions: — 

1) Capable of being lifted as soon as they are thawed, as they can 
still be stored. 

2) So much damaged that they require at least some weeks free 
from frost, in order to recover. 

3) Injured to the extent of being unable to recover, even if the 
weather be favourable throughout the rest of the winter. 

The author gives the following advice based on his own experience: — 

i) If the frost has not been too severe, the roots should be lifted as 
soon as possible after the thaw and put into hemi^herical heaps, from ^ 
to 3^^ of a metre high, in the case of small roots, while in that of large ones, 
the dimensions of the pile onght to be about double. 

The upper layer consists of roots placed one against another, in direct 
contact; they should be arranged so that the tip of the root is always 
directed towards the centre of the heap; the leaves being turned out¬ 
wards, form a protective layer 

In this position, roots that have been lifted resist subsequent frosts 
much better. 

[ 363 - 364 ] 
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2) When, however, the temperature begins to rise, and the cold 
is not sufficient to harm the plants to any great extent, the author recom¬ 
mends their being left in the ground, for they keep better under this 
condition. A certain number can be lifted each day, as they are required 
for feeding the stock, 

365 - The Use of Smoke-Produelng GandOies to Prevent the Injury Caused 
by White Frosts, — Zaiwonz I., in Giornale d% A^tcoUttra delta Domenica, 
Year XXXI, p. 75 . Piacenza, March, 1Q21. 

The material left over from the war has been used in the most dif¬ 
ferent manners and agriculture has not been the last to profit by it. In 
the English munitions dep6ts there are certain contrivances which were 
intended to hide the troops at the moment of assault by generating dense 
clouds of smoke that formed a efficient screen allowing the soldiers to carry 
out their manoeuvres freely. 

These were known as smoke-generating candles ; during the time they 
burnt, which was 6 to 8 minutes, they produced a dense smoke, that ex¬ 
tended along the ground; and rose to a greater or less height according 
to the atmospheric conditions. These so called candles consist of a cy¬ 
lindrical tin box 8 cm. in diameter, and 14 cm. in height; they weigh 1-4 
kg., and are ignited by friction. 

When the candle is lighted, it bums under considerable pressure, 
which carries up the smoke to the height of i to 2 metres producing a 
grey gas, that is perfectly innocuous, as the author tested by standing in 
the midst of the smoke for some minutes. He inhaled it without expe¬ 
riencing the smallest inconvenience. There is thus no fear of the presence 
of poisonous gases that might injure the plants, as might ave been 
expected. 

It thus seemed possible that these smoke generating candles could 
well be used instead of the smoke-producing fires lighted by agriculturists 
in spring, when they fear the effect of white frost upon the crops, especially 
the most suceptible ones cultivated in kitchen-gardens, ordiards, and 
vine3^rds. 

The experiments lately carried out by the author at the En^ish camp, 
at Rivalta di Scrivia, show that there is every reason to believe that the 
innocuous gas generated these smoke producing candles would afford 
efficient protection to crops when their young buds are threatened with 
injury by the early morning frosts. 

The smoke of the candles forms dense clouds, which can protect the 
plants for half-an-hour at least, the exact time depending upon the wind 
and the hygrometric condition of the air. Therefore, if they were lighted 
from time to time during the hours when frosts were to be apprehended, 
they would hinder the formation of hoar frost, and prevent any fear of 
injury. The efficacy of smoke in protecting crops from frost has been 
tested already in many localities, where it has long been the practice to 
light fires of straw. The smoke-generating candles should be placed on 
that ride of the firid from which the wind is blowing; they should be put 

[3e4*365] 
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in a single line, and fiona 20 to 30 metres apart. Fresh ones ought to be 
lighted every half hour or oftener, according to the atmospheric condi¬ 
tions. 

The author proposes to continue his experiments. 

366 - Soil Reaetion as Applied to Agriculture (1). — i. Demolon, a. (Dixsecteur de la 
station f^onomique de I/’Aisne), I^a reaction des sols, in Reims scienUfique, Yr. 53» No. 6, 
PP- 173-177, bihUogr. of 26 works. Pans, May 1920, and mJournal d?Agriculture praUque, 
Year 84. No. 41, p. 294. Pads, Oct. 1920. — II, Mzrasol, J. J. (University of Illinois), 
AlnmlTiInTn as a Pactorin Soil Acidity in Soil Science, vol. X, No. 3, pp. i53‘‘Z93, bibliogr. of 
84 works, tables 9, Baltimore M. D. Sept. 1920. — m. Hasenbaomer, J. (I^dw. 
Vers. Stat. Munster in W.}. Eiadnss der Bodenreaktion anf die Diingung nnd FniciLtbar- 
keit der Ktilturbdden, in MtUeilungen der Deutschen Landetirfsehaffs Gesellschaft, Yt. 36. 
No, 5, pp. 80-81. Berlin, Jan, 29 1921- — IV. Oekbong A-, Ueber die Heaktion des Acfcer- 
bodens, in Zentralblatt fur die Kunstdunger-Indu^irie Yr. 26, No. 4, pp. 37-39, Ptankfort, 
Peb. 1921. — V. Where? B. T., Soil Acidity and aFdd Method for its Measurements, in 
EcohgyfVdL I,No. 3,pp. 160-173, chart i, Brooklyn,N. Y., July 1920.—VI. Marchadier 
and Goujoh (Dixecteur et Chemiste du I^aboxatoire municipal du Mans), I,e probl^ne 
des engrais, ia La vie agricole et rurale, Yr. 10, No. 6, pp. 81-84. Paris, Feb. 1921. 

I. Son. ACIDITY. — M. Demoi^on gives a brief outline of the origin 
and nature of soil acidity, and of chemical and physical methods employed 
for its determination, from the practical standpoint as regards the 
microflorae and macroflorae in the ground, as well as the question fer¬ 
tilisers and the importance of improving of calcareous land. Considering 
the fact that soil acidity will constitute henceforth an important factor 
in the evaluation of fertility and the most appropriate manure to be ap¬ 
plied, the author has considered it appropriate to set before the readers 
the methods of soil analyses at hand. For practical determination, he 
recommends the Hutchinson method (addition to the soil of a Vso normal 
solution of calcium carbonate iu carbonic acid, stirred for 3 hours and ti¬ 
trating the non-absorbed residue by emplo3dng methyl orange indicator). 
This is advised in preference to other chemical methods, including the 
Veitch method, widely practised in laboratories in America {2). 

The question of soil acidity, has been studied for many years, especially 
in England and the United States; the authors desires that this should 
also be given due attention dsewhere. 

II. Ai,uminium as a factor IN SOD. ACIDITY ( 3). — The author starts 
by a bibliographical summary on all question concerning soil acidity and 
the presence of aluminium iu plants and soil. 


(1) See R. 1918 Nos 390, 623, 624, 7s7 amd 1204; R. 1919, Nos. 10,159, 284, 1.34, 436, 
562, 8iy and 1084; R. 1920 Nos. 167, 622, 917 and notes (iV. d. R.) 

(2) Robinsoh Gonsideis tliat itie Vbitch lime water method gives good results each time 
it is employed without any modification of modalities such as length of time, tempexature, 
method of heating and evaporation, mass contact etc {Soil Science, vol DC, No, 2, p. 151. 
Baltimoxe, Feb. 1920). Of the 5 methods examined by Stepbemson, those which were appaienily 
the most in agreement are the Vextch and Taceb methods, pteference is given to the Second* 
(Cf. March 1919 No, 284). (Ed) 

(3) See R. 1918, Nos 300 and 727, and R, 1919. No. 426. (Ed,) 
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Up till now very little information has been obtained concerning the 
stimiilating or fertilising action of aluminium, and the experiments have 
given results, both incomplete and unsatisfactory, according to Mirasol 
although some aluminium compounds have shown themselves exfciemdy 
toxic to plants (i). 

In the experiments conducted by Mirasol 3 different types of sour 
silt loams were employed, all coming from southern Illinois and giving 
an acid reaction with blue tumsol paper. Their composition is shown 
in the following table. 



Diameter 


Colour of soil 



M 1 


Yellowish 




Grey 


Yellow 


particles 


giey 



mm. 

% 

% 

% 

Moistuie . .... 


1.76 

1.36 

1.61 

Gxavd .... 

2-1 

0.93 

1-37 

0.00 

( large . 

I.O “ 0,5 

2.15 

1.79 

1 0.21 

*§ ) medium. 

0.5 -0.25 

5‘77 

2.57 

! 0-44 

1 / . 

0.25-0.1 

TO.93 

4.09 

0.97 

' veiy fine. 

O.I -0.05 

25.26 

20.72 

' 52.35 

Lime. 

0.05-0.005 

44.61 

1 5099 

1 19-54 

Clay .... . . 

^ 0.005 

10.15 

1 


26.47 


The author also ^ves the chemical analyses of the 3 soils. Evidently 
all were poor in calcium, rich in aluminium and potash, with an acidity 
(expressed in lb. of calcium required to i acre of soil) equal to 2125,2813, 
2921 respectively for soils Nos. i, 2, 3. 

The es5)eriments were carried out with sweet clover (owing to the 
antipathy of this plant towards acid soil) to ascertain the following 
points; i) the influence of aluminium salts and aluminium hydroxide 
alone or in combination with calcium carbonate or with superphosphate; 
2) the effect of limestone and superphosphate alone and combined; 3) the 
effect of the removal of some aluminium from the soil; 4) the influence of 
iron and manganese on soil acidity. 

The results of several ex] eriments (the author illustrates the same 
with excdlent photographic plates) indicated that in the absence of 
calcium coippound, aluminium salts were highly toxic to sweet dover 
when appli^ in amount chemically equivalent to the acidity of the soil, 
and fatal when applied in amount chemically equivalent to five times the 
acidity of the sofl. In the presence of calcium silicate, aluminium nitrate 
was more toxic than aluminium sulphate. Aluminium mono-hydroxide 
had no effect whatever on the growth of sweet clover when other plant nu- 

(1) See tile recent interesting work of Stokxasa and his coUaboxators relative to the ef¬ 
fect of aluminium and magne^um ions on genniuation and developocnent of i^lants. R. Oct. 
X919, No. iiii. (Ed.) 
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trients were stippKed in a water soluble form. Calcium carbonate in suf¬ 
ficient amounts corrected the toxicity of aluminium salts by precipitating 
the aluminium as calcium aluminate. Good results were obtained by 
applying limestone at a rate equal to the lime requirement, and fair crops 
were also obtained with i ton of superphosphate per acre and good crops 
with 5 tons per acre. 

These trials combined with acidity determinations following the 
Hopkin^s method demonstrate that, contrary to the idea prevalent, 
supeipho^hate distinctly causes decrease in soil acidity. The best results 
were obtained by combined app.ications of limestone and supeipho^hate. 

When the soil was leached with a solution of potassium nitrate, un¬ 
til the leachings were neutral, the results were no less interesting. From 
the 3 soils in question was extracted 97 to 99 % acidity, 45 to 50 % alu¬ 
minium, 14 to 24 % iron, and 3 to 9 % manganese originally contained 
in the soil; on the other hand extraction with water gave, respectivdy, 
7.2 to 12,4 % ; 17.7 to 24.7 %; 2.5 to 8.6 % and i to 1.5 %. 

Sweet dover was sown on 3 plots leached with potassium nitrate, but 
it was found imposdble to obtain good germination and growth on soils 
Nos. 2 and 3, in ^te of the addition of sandy soil to improve the physical 
condition, or leaching with water to diminate excess of salts. Mera.sol 
considers that this shows an ob^dous strong saline residue in both types 
of soil, in spite of repeated leachings. It was only on the grey type (ori¬ 
ginally less acid), that it was possible to grow the sweet dover. This, 
although it presented a feeble and chlorotic appearance in the pots filled 
with unleached add soil with or without the addition of potassium nitrate 
as a fertiliser, gave on the contrary, different results in pots containing 
soil, water leached or leached with nitrate solution, and devdoped 
strongly. 

After an examination of the beha\ iour of iron and manganese, the au¬ 
thor was able to condude that: i) apparently aluminium is the deter- 
mining factor in the addity of soils, with espedal reference to American 
types; 2) in some add soils, iron and manganese may become contribut¬ 
ing factors (i). 

In so far as aluminium is a factor in soil addity, it is considered that 
Hopkin’s method {2) is the best one for soil addity determinations. 

III. Inpltjence of soil acidity on manuring and fertility. — 
After having made observations on the important part played by soil 
addity, Hasenbaumer states that injury caused by addity is most evident 
on heavy soils or those inclined to heaviness, towards springtime, after 
persistent drought, and results in a yellowing, arrested d^dopment and 
often even in death of barley and oats, and also of potatoes, radishes, 
cabbages etc. 


(1) See also R. July 1918, No. 727. (Rd) 

(2) See U, S. Depart. Agr Bur Chem. Bull., vol 73 > p. n Yr. 1903. Accotding, however, 
to the expermeuts made by Stbphenson (see preceding note), the Hopkins method gives 
results much lower than all the othexs 

[»«] 
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In order to throw light on the varions stages of reaction in the soil; 
the author proposes the following colorimetric method (i): 30 kg. of dry soil 
heated with 100 c. c. of calcium chloride solution at 7.5%, stirred thorough¬ 
ly for I hour; 10 c. c. of the soil then filtered and put into sample tubes; 
4-5 drops of alcoholic solution of methyl red added and stirred wdl; and 
the colour produced noted: 


violet showing 
catmine » 
vennilion » 


very strong acid inaction 
strong » 9 

medium , » » 


oinnge » we^ » » 

pure yellow » almost neutral or alkaline 


In the last case another 10 cc. of filtrate was taken and 5 drops of 
azolitmin solution was added, which after filtering gave a distinctly azure 
blue tint without any sign of violet or red. The soil was therefore clearly 
alkaline. In the first case, with reference to violet and carmine and also 
to vermilion, with heavy soils and in the second case blue for sandy soils 
the various grades of acidity or alkalinity were obviously injurious to plant 
growth. The author has notifi.ed 300 examples of unhealthy plants and 
this can be explained by the excess of acidity and alkalinity in the soil. 

To combat the acidity it has been found advantageous to apply day 
marl. The author experimented on add soil with mixtures of day marl 
{S5 %) + caldum carbonate, and noticed that the normal reaction occur¬ 
red with an application of 17.18 gm. morgen (sq.m. 2553). For this 
reason it is considered advisable to limit the application in accordance with 
the determination of soil acidity (2). 

Alkaline soils should on the other hand be manured according to 
chemical and physiological add reactions (potassic salts or sulphate of am¬ 
monia). Moreover caldphilous plants should be grown in order to ali- 
ffiinate the excess of alfadinity as far as possible. 

The most evident forms of reaction are : — for sandy soils; weak oi 
alkaline; for sandy loam; neutral; for calcareous and argillaceous soil 
weak airline. 

IV. Gkhring draws attention to the fact that although it is wdl 
known that injuries are caused by add reaction of peat soils, very little 
attention is given to the equally certain fact that the continuous use of 
a dngle mineral fertiliser gives rise to variations in soil reaction, whidi 
may cause damage unless taken in hand in good time. He states that 


(x) XONioand HAsENBATTBSERlestii^Ting to the impoxtant bearing of recent scientific soil 
investigations, draw attention to the fact that the quantitative determination of soil acidity 
can be made by employing the electrometric method But, in this ca%, several technical dif- 
ficifities prevent this method from being put into common practice, lliisis why they reooxmnend 
instead the ccfioimetiic method with methyl red. (Cf. iMndwirtrchafthche^ JahrbUcher 1920^ 
voL 60, No. 2, p. 185) {Ed.) 

(z) Brxoux states that in Btance, the soil in the Caux district is often add and the 
custom is to add marl 100 to 400 hi. per hectare evexy 15 to 20 years, in order to avoid slow 
and gradual acidification. See Comptes rendu^ de PAcadfynts d*as(nculture de France. Vol. 6, 
^o. 39, p. 934. Paris, Dec. 22, 1920. (Ed.) 
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<xmtin.ued action of lime or sodium nitrate may result in counteracting 
mechanical action in the soil for some time (M^y^ and !Mansberg) (i). 
As regards the prolonged use of sulphate of ammonia, this encourages soil 
acidity. It is not sufficient to determine the quality of fertiliser but it is 
necessary also to measure the quantity {I^EMmekmakn). 

The author gives practical advice on the alternation of fertiliser 
applications and supports the Hashnbauiiihr method described above. 

V. Soil acidify and field measure for development. Wherry 
starts by a discussion in simple terms of the principles of physical chem¬ 
istry which bear upon soil acidity, and the reasons why the hydrogen-ion 
concentration (2) should be considered as a highly important feature of 
solution of any acid substance. 

Wherry emphasies the fact that the only really leKable method of 
determining the said ccaic^tration or specific addity is: i) by catalysis of 
an ester; 2) by measurement of the potential due to hydrogen-ion, with 
a potentiometer (3); 3) by observation of colour changes of indicators 
whose rdations to hydrogen-ion concentration are known. He considers 
that the salt-solution addification methods practised are valueless, owing 
to the fact that the results so obtained are composite, representing both 
add originally present + a usually greater quantity produced by the 
treatment, and would differ videly according to the salt used. 

The six indicators which have proved most satisfactory in work with 
soils axe; bromphenol blue, bromctesol purple, bromthymol blue, phenol 
red, methyl red and phenolpthalein. 

The specific addity or alkalinity of the soil extract is determined by 
adding first a drop of bromth3rmol blue to the aqueous extract; if the 
liquid is coloured green, the reaction is neutral, if yellow it is add, if 
blue, alkaline. If add the process should be repeated with successive 
indicatois. 


Coloration 


Indicators 

Bromcresol inirple . . . 

Methyl red. 

Bzotuplienol blue. . . 


Acid 


Yellow —brown — m«ir 
genta 

Carmine pink —> led —> 
orange 

Olive green —> brown —> 
purple 


Neutral | 

1 Alkaline 

I>uiple 

Purple 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Bluish puijile 

Bluish puiple 


(1) See R Oct -Dec 1919, No 10S6 (Ed,) 

(2) On the question of the measurement of acidity by hydrogen-ions, See jR., Aug. 1918* 
No. 839, jR., April, 1919, No. 436 and R, Feb 1920, No. 167. {Ed,) 

(3) According to KdiuG and Hasenbaumcr (see preceding note) the acidity obtained 
by means of titiation is nearly parallel to the hydtogen-ion concentration (Ed ) 

[ 360 ] 
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If an alkaline reaction employ: 


rndicatoTS 


Acid 1 

1 

Ncutril 

1 Alkaline 

1 

Phenol red ... • 


Pale yellow 

Oiangc 

1 Dark orange —> red 
—> carmine pmfc 

Phenolphthalem 

• • 

White 

1 White 

1 Pale mauve —> eaxmiue 


This process should be continued until either an intermediate colour 
or opposing extremes of two overlapping ones are obtained. The specific 
acidity or alkalinity can then be found at the head of the corresponding 
column on the coloured chart included in this article. 

The author states that in spite of certain limitations this method is 
capable of giving definite information as to soil reaction in many cases, 
and the results obtained by the author on a number of species of native 
plants (i) have been of considerable significance. 

VI. Probi,kbi op PERTimsBRS. — Marchandier and GorjON summa¬ 
rise the present situation relative to the effect of soil leacHon on plant 
diseases (i) and point out that although up to now artificial fertilisers 
have proved of great economic value, the harmful effects due to their use 
in excess quantities now begin to be realised , plants are becoming less 
resistant to insect pests and accumulate less gluten, e, g durum wheats 
cultivated on French intensive culture lines, which are much less glutinous 
than those cultivated on American extensive lines. The authors recom- 
med the application of complete fertilising stimulants especially waste 
products etc, to countemct this organic weakening effect due to the con¬ 
tinuous use of heavy applications of saline fertilisers. 

367 -Piant Distribution around Salt Marshes in Relation to SoR Acidity.—wnisar, 
E T, in Ecoloffy, Vol I, No i, pp 43-48. Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan X920. 

I. — As a result of very many determinations of soil acidity and 
alkalinity made with plants growing under the widest possible range of 
physical and climatic conditions, tlie author states that abundant evi¬ 
dence demonstrates that soil acidity is closely associated with the distri¬ 
bution of native plants An account of a few observations is here given 
to illustrate the possibilities of this method in throwing light on the signi¬ 
ficance of peculiar types of plant distribution. 

The following species (2) which are found on territory extending from 
the northern Uplands southwards in New Jersey chiefly along the coastal 


(1) See Fuhlmi's Landmrtschafthche Ze%iuna 1917, p 130 {Ed) 

(2) The common names m these lists are taken from Bntton and Bioima’s lUustxatecl 
Flora with a few modifications, technical names are m accordance with the American code, 
but the synonym is given in cases of recent changes which have not been generally accepted, 
and the names under the mtemational code are likewise added 
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area, flourished on soils that proved to e^diibit on the whole circum neutral 
reactions. The reaction reached a specific acidity of lo, or a similar specific 
alkalinity, but rarely less farther than this from the neutral point; — 

List I. 

Wood reed-gra^ (Ctwta artindifiacea) 

Slender Tvild rye {Elytnus striatus) 

IfOW cyperus {Cyperus diandrus) 

Woolly sedge {Carex lanuginosa) 

Starry false solomon*s seal {Va^nefa stellata) {^SwiUtcina steUaia) 

Wide-leaf ladies* tresses {Ibidium plafiia^ineMn) (SpirafUhes lucida) 

American aspen {Populus tremuloides) 

Starry campion {SiUne stellataj 
Spreading pearlwort {Sa£,ina procumbens) 

Blunt-leaf sandwort {Aranaria [MoehringiaJ lateriflora) {Stellaria bore tits) 

Ccdambine {AqmU ia canadensu) 

I/yrc-leaf rodc-cress (Arabis lyrata) 

American burnet {Sanguisorba canadensis) 

Swamp wild rose {Rosa virginiana {Lucidai^ 

Hog peanut {Falcata comosa) {Antphiearpa monoica) 

Herb Robert {Geranium [Robertiella} Rohertianiim) 

Whorled milkwort {Poly:ala verticiUata) 

Sbrubby bittersweet {Celastrus scandetts) 

Northern bngle-weed {Lycopus unidorus) 

Pale wild sunflower {Helianfkus ri^anteus) 

More or less closely associated with these species, are others found also 
in the coastal area, which grow otherwise only in the pine barren area : — 

List II. 

Brake {Pleridium laiiusculum ~ Pteris aquilinum) 

Larger pine-barren dub-moss {Lycopodium adpressum [Chapmanii]) 

Pitch pine [Pinus ri:>ida) 

Panic grass {Panicum tneridionale) 

Panic grass {Panicum oricoln) {variety of precedin ►) 

Pine-barren cyperus {Cyperus Torreyi) {Cyperus cylindricus) 

Twig-sedge {Cladium [Marisctts] mariscoides) 

Grass-leaf rush {Juncus aristulaius) 

Grass-pink orchid {Limodortun tuberosum) {Calopo^on puhhellus) 

Rarly ladies* tresses {Ibidium vernale) [Spirunthes vcrnaU's) 

Southern wild flax (Linum iCathariolinum] floridanum) 

Inkbeny {Ilex glabra) 

Sheep laurel {Kalmia an^usHfolia) 

Stagger-bush {Neopieris \Pieris'\ mariana) {Lyoma mariatui) 

American cranbeny {raecinium [Oxycoccus] tnacrocarpon) 

White thoioughwort {Eupatorium album) 

Bla/;ing star {Lncinaria graminifoUa var,) (Liafris graminifolia) 

Pine-barren goldentod {Solidago fistulosa) 

Bushy aster (Aster dumpsus) 

Tests of the soils supporting the above species in the pine barrens have 
shown them to be, practically throughout, of the high specific acidity 
of 300. 
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To explain the occurrence in this coastal area of plants showing else¬ 
where widety divergent preferences as to habitat, the author states that 
plants in List I. e\ddently required an abimdance of available lime and 
other bases, either free or in the form of salts, but necessarily tolerant of 
high acidity. Those of List IT demand high acidity, but must be tor- 
lerant of the presence of salts. Other plants which were not found on the 
coastal regions, but were indigenous to the neutral soil uplands and the 
pine barren area, apparently were not capable of withstanding the pre¬ 
sence of salts in spite of a suitable degree of acidity. 

The plants on the following list were observed on soil which when tested 
showed a low degree of acidity averaging a specific acidity of 3 ; the high 
content of the lime and other bases in the glacial material from which the 
soil is derived, evidently preventing the development of a higher degree 
of acidity:— 

List III. Plants of Rich M’oods, Oak Island, Massachusetts 
Slender wild rye {Elymus striatia,) ♦ 

Bottle-brush grass {Hystnx patuki) {Aspcntla Hystrix) 

WooUy sedge {Carex hinui^inosa) * 

Canada lily (Ltlium canadaise) 

Trout lily {Erythroniutn americanum) 

BeUwort (Uvularia perjoliata) 

Showy orchid {Orchts [Galearchis] speciabilis) 

Blunt-leaf •sandwort {Arctuina [bfcuhnn taj lafttriflora) * 

Strong-scented meadow rue {I'hahctrum revolutwm) * 

Red baneberry {Actaea rubra) 

Shrubby bittersweet {Celasirus scandens) * 

Hone wort {perinea canadensis) {Cryptotaenia canadensis) 

Sweet cicely {Osmorrhdza \WashmJotiial lon^istylis) 

Fringed loosestrife {Steironema ciliatum) 

Richweed {ColHnsonia canadensis) 

Figwort {ScrophuUiria marUandica) 

Wood becony {Pediculris cantdensts) 

Xyopseed {Phryma Leptostachya) 

Horse gentian {Triosteum atminiiacum) 

White mitlesuahe root {Premmthes INabalus) alba) 

The salt marsh mud proved, as usual, to have a specific alkalinity 
ranging from 30 (wet portioiis) to as low as 3 (hummocks), between the 
woods and the salt marsh is a strip of damp ground a few metres in width 
supporting a flora quite unlilke that of either woods or salt marsh; instead, 
the species were found to be those elsewhere characteristic of peat bogs, 
sandy or peaty maigins of ponds, sandy barrens, etc 

LIST IV. 

Bog dub-moss {Lycopodimi inundatum) * 

Switdi gross {Panicum virs^atum) * (in damp sand) 

Blue-joint grass {Calami^ro&tis eafiadensis) (also in swamps) 

Green spike-rush (sedge) {EUochartS olivaceae *) (also in wet bogs) 


[»«»] 


• Found also in the aiastal area of New jetsey. 
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TSixee-square sedge [Scirpus antertcanus) * 

Twig-sedge (Cladium IMartscus] mariscoides) * 

Canada rush Uuncus canadensis) ♦ 

Turks-cap lily {Lilium superbum) 

Grass-pink oichid {Limodorum tuberosmn) {Calopo^on pukhcUus) * 

Pink bearded orchid {Pogonda ophioglossioides) * 

Cross-leaf milkwort {PoJygala cruciata) 
lukbeny {Ilex glabra) * 

Sweet pepper-bush {Clethra alnifoUa) * 

Privet andromeda {Xolisma Hgusirina) {Lyonia KgusMna) (also in diy barrens) 
Highbush bluebetiy {Vaccinium corynibosum) ♦ (also in dry barrens) 

American cianbeny {Vaccinium {Oxyeoccus") macroearpm) * 

Buckbean {Menyantkes trifcUata) (also in wet bogs) 

LsLige geratdia (AgaUnis (Gcrardia) purpurea) * 

Small getardia {AgaUnis {Gerardia) paupercula) (also in dryish sands) 

Small bed straw {Galium irifidum) (also in wet bogs). 

The intervening strips of damp ground would naturally be inferred 
to be approximately neutral in reaction, but the vegetation is characte¬ 
ristic of admittedly highly acid soil, and the soil in this strip when tested, 
showed a specific acidity of 300, similar to that of the average sandy barren 
and peat bog. The reason for the devdopment of this acidity at the 
border of the salt marsh may be attributed to the fact that sea water is 
drawn up by capillarity into the soil around the edge of the woods, its 
bases are absorped by the day and humus, and acids are set free. That 
the occurrence of the plants in list 4 on soils of this high acidity is a matter 
of preference and not a mere matter of tolerance is dearly indicated by 
the fact that the majority of these plants are not known to grow in any 
habitat with a much lower degree of aciditj- than this. 

The author's information should go far towards destro3dng the fallacy 
that the important, if not the only soil factors influencing plant distribution, 
are ph3rsical properties of the soil. 

368 - Location and Uc of the Phosphate Beds in Western Morocco (i).— Savornin, 
T., in the Comptes rendus de VAcademic des Sciences, Vol. CI/XXII No. 4, pi). 229. Paris, 
Jan., 24, 1921. 

Morocco has rich sedimentary eocene phosphate beds (white or grey 
sand) in the regions of Beni-Me^ne Plateau or El Borouj-Oued Zem 
whidi continues towards Kasba Tadla. On the south their width varies 
from 1-50 km. and from east to west more than 120 km. The reserves 
are estimated at over 3-4 thousand million metric tons. 

The author has observed other beds in the hydrographic basins of 
Oum er Rebia, Bou Chane, Tensift, and Oued K§ob. 

i) The Ahmar-Rehamma Basin. — The middle valley of Oum 
er Rebia divides the great plateau of Beni-Meskine from that of Selain- 
R'ereba-Oulad Ddim, where the eocene overlays the primary and archean 


* Pound also in the coastal area of New Jersey. 
(1) See R. Jan. 1921, No. 19. {Ed,) 

[367-3CS} 
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formations (i). The surfaces of the two plateaux are formed of the same 
lutetian lime^ones at Thersitees resting on the marly, siliceous and pho- 
sphatic strata which constitute the suessonian layer. 

The number, value and extent of the phosphate deposits are known in 
the plateau north of Oum er Rebia but no prospecting has been carried out 
in the South. The author thinks that they exist, always of a sandy na¬ 
ture, as is shown by the debris around Arab wells. Silico-phosphatic, 
blocks are also spread over the soil on the southern slopes of Bou Chane 
and are frequently intercalated near the upper parts of certain layers at 
El Borouj-Oued Zem. 

This basin extends latitudinally for more than 8o km to the east of 
I^e Zima, the broadest part measuring 30 km. About half (to the south¬ 
east) is probably buried under the h3rdrostatic level. 

The maps made by Brivbs and Gentii. show that the lower 
eocene lies to the west of Lake Zima bordering on the hintejrland plain 
of Safi. This can only mean the sinking of a flexure at the edge of the 
cretaceous escarpment because it forms part of a great outcrop in which 
the cenomaman gypsum rises as far as the douar of Biassa. This indica¬ 
tion shows the existence of the suessonian under a portion of the neogene 
littoral. 

2) SuPEREiciAE RESIDUES AT Chidchaotta. •— This name is given 
to the eocene outcrops mentioned by Brtves and Eemoine along the 
Modgador-Marrakech road (Auk el Djemd, Raiat, Tilda), exduding those 
mapped along the Chichaoua oued and which the autlior has not seen. 

The limestones at Thersitees here form narrow table lands like the 
desert Gours. " The suessonian is ^read around them in an irregular 
arc whose contours are very broken up. The largest dimension from east 
to west is 18 km and 10 km from north to south. 

Prospecting has shown the existence at Tilda of useful beds but less 
rich than those at El Borouj, The road cutting at Raiat shows a workable 
bed interrupted by a fault. 

No phosphate beds are known there. 

3) The Syncdinad op the Meskaia. — This outcrop, easily 
studied at Khemis des Meskaia, is compressed in the limestone which 
forms a series of undulations to the north of Mtouga. It is very diptical, 
and measures 25 km in length by 5 km in width facing South. 

A curious form of suessonian in which the lutetian covering is lacking 
forms the detached plateau of Zned, whose area does not exceed 300 hec¬ 
tares. 

The prospecting of these two beds, separated by a crevasse r km. 
in width (road from Tleta d Hanchen to Khemis Meskaia) is still to be 
made. The author knows, however, of the existence of phosphate beds 
there. 

(x) It rests on the up^r cretaceoixs layer in the east towiards Gada des Selam Rieiaba 
(near the Rehannnas), and on the middle cxetaceous m the west, near Zaquia Sidi b Madhi 
cr Rhouati (near the Ahmar) {Authai ) 

[»««] 
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4) Evidence or the Ibh,. — A minute trace of calcareous fluid 
exists on the Southern flank of the Ibil (Djebd Ibil is marked Bar Kaid 
Mtougui on the I; 20 000 map). 

This is the point of a synclinal rdieving the piecedent towards the 
east and nearly all buried under the alluvial plain of Oulas Jemmotina. 
The visible part is some hectares in extent, and traces of silioo-phosphatic 
layers can be recognised in it. 

5) The Imi n’Tanout Basin. -- The author has fixed the strati- 
graphical position of an outcrop south of the synclinal, at Imi n’Tanout. 
This fold finishes in the west 5 km. from Zaouia Sidi Abd el Moumen. 
It stretches to the east along the borders of the Atlas Mountains as far as 
Amismiz. 

The eastern end, according to Brwes and Gentie, lies at the 
foot of the Kik platan. Almost the whole basin, nearly 15-20 km. in 
breadth, is hidden under quaternary and oligocene alluvia. 

The situation is unsatisfactory from an industrial point of view 
because the hydrologic basin, probably artesian, floods the phosphates. The 
prospecting of Imi n’Tanout and Kahira gave encouraging results, but 
' the above remark takes away all practical value from them . 

6) TANAort OR Haouz Ba«^in. — The author indicates this basin 
on the evidence of the geological maps. It is separated from that of 
Imi n*Tanout by a great eocretacious and paleozoic saddle connecting - 
the plateau of ELik to that of Tamedouht, 

The tectonic disposition is probably the same as in the x>receeding 
basin, and phosphate may be found there. 

There only remains to be found indications connecting with it, towards 
the north east with the synclinal 'of Kasba Tadla, by Demnat and cued 
Abid. In short, the great tablelands of Beni-Meskine and Oulad Delim 
are by far the most important from an industrial point of view. Compared 
with the immense wealth lying here, the Chichaoua residues have but 
a theoretical interest; they ^o\v the continuity of the tablelands as far as 
Djebilet and the return to the little or not tran.sgressive x^osition of the 
suessonian. The other basins give us information as to the formation 
of the Atlas mountains, the clearness of their folds and their filling up by 
the acpiitauian continent foniiations shows tlie importance of the Pyrenean 
orogenic movement on the edges of the great and middle Atlas Moimtains.' 

As regards the suessonian‘transgression noted by the author to the 
south of Ben Guerir and as far as Lake Zima, it shows eustatic oscillations 
unaccompanied by folding. This regime characterizes all the paleogeo- 
grapliic evolution of Western Morocco during the secondary x>eriods. 

369 - Field Experiments with Nitrogenous Fertilisers. — i. Eipman, j. g , and Blair, 
A. W., Eield Baqpeiiments on the Availability of Nitrogenous Fertili&eis, 1908-1917, in 
Sotl SctoHce, Vol. IX, No. 5 * Pp. 371 - 302 , tables 10, bibliogr., of 3 works, Baltimore WC. D., 
IVlay iqjo. —II. Xhobkb, C.E., CarrieJS of Nitrogen in Pcrtilibab, Jbid., Vol. IX, No. 6, 
pp. 487-49b tables 8. Jane 1920. 

I. — A report of a 5 year period of work started in Older to study#; 
the lelative availability of different nitrogenous materials and loss of * 

[; 3 « 8 . 369 ] 
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nitrogen under a 5 year rotation of maize, oats, wheat and z-years timothy. 
Twenty V20 plots were limed and 20 others were left unlimed. Certain 
plots in each section received no fertiliser, others one element only, others 
a combination of phosphorous and potassium, and others nitrogen, phos¬ 
phorous and potassium. All nitrogen treated plots received annually 
640 lb. acid phospliate and 320 lb. muriate of potash per acre. Farmyard 
manure was applied to certain plots at the rate of 16 tons per acre annually 
and one plot in each section received this + 320 lb, nitrate of soda. Fer¬ 
tilisers and manures were applied annually at about seeding time, except 
with the autumn sown crops, when V4, of the mineral nitrogenous fertiliser 
is applied at the time of seeding and as a top dressing the following 
spring. 

The average yield of dry matter and the percentage of nitrogen reco¬ 
vered was greater with nitrogenous mineral materials than with crganic 
materials. Nitrate of soda gave the largest yield and the highest % of 
nitrogen recovered on the unlimed section and sulphate of ammonia the 
highest on the limed section. The 4 mineral materials gave for the 5 
year period an average recovery of 29.4 % nitrogen (unlimed) and 33.3 
% (limed). OE the 3 commercial organic materials, dried fish gave the 
highest yields (jf dry matter and % nitrogen recovered on unlimed and 
dried blood the highCvSt on limed. 


Average yield oj dry matter mineral and organic nitrogenovs 
materials compared. 



Unlimed section 

Limed section 


1908-1912 

1913-1&17 

1908-19x2 

1913-1913 

Average 4 mineral maicfials’ 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ib. 

(Calatuii nitrate, ammonium, { Grain . . 
sulphate, calaum cyanami-1 
dc, sodium uitiatc). ( Straw, etc . 

6 002.5 

14 086.4 

3 631.2 

11715.0 1 

63796 

15 534.6 

4 2II.2 

13 280.0 

Avirage 3 of game materials \ 





(Dikd bl'iod, dried can-1 Giain . . . 

centrated taukaKc). 1 Straw, etc. . 

5 9 

13 503*4 

3 4067 

10 812.0 

6074.5 

12.596.8 

4 06X.7 
II 253*3 


The average annual yield for all the unlimed plots was 28.3 lb. per 
acre and for all the limed plots 31.1 lb. per acre. In each section the maize 
and wheat drew most heavily on the nitrogen, for example, on the limed 
sections, the maize removed on an average 57.9 lb. per acre, which is almost 
as much as contained in 400 lb. of nitrate of soda. The average total 
amount removed by crops in general on the limed and unlimed plots 
was 170.2 and 149.6 lb. per acre respectively. 

Analyses of samples of soil from plots of the 2 sections showed that the 
limed plots lost during 10 years, nearly 250 lb. more of nitrogen than tlie 
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iitilime d plots. The authors suggest that in this case and with no legu¬ 
minous crops in the rotation to furnish additional oiganic matter, oxida¬ 
tion may continue with moderate speed without the stimulating effect 
of lime. The wdl limed plots furnish a favorable medium for the oigan- 
isms that destroy organic matter, and this accounts for the heavier loss 
of nitrogen. 

The supply of nitrogen and carbon was best maintained on those 
plots which received farmyard manure and the said manure + sodium 
nitrate. The carbon content of these plots has even been increased over 
the carbon content of the original soil. On the general average, there 
was less nitrogen and carbon in the soil of limed than of the unlimed 
section. 

The author condders that these results indicate the difficulty of 
maintaining the nitrogen supply of soil at a high levd under continuous 
cropping with non leguminous crops, even when commercial fertilisers 
are supplied in generous amounts. 

n. — Report of a 5 year cereal rotation conducted in duplicate at 
the Ohio Agricultural experiment Station. Nitrogen was applied compa¬ 
ratively in the form of nitrate of soda, linseed oilmeal, dried blood, sulphate 
of ammonia and in tankage. The same comparison was repeated with 
a potato, whj^t, clover rotation. In every case the plots received equal 
quantities of phosphate, potash and nitrogen. At the experiment station 
Germantown a 3 year rotation experiment with tobacco, wheat and clover 
has been in progress since 1903, with plots treated on similar comparison 
lines to the above. 

Results confirm those obtained in the experiments described in Part I 
With only 2 exceptions in the 40 comparisons, nitrate of soda produced 
the largest yield. With the tobacco, wheat, dover rotation, the results 
were similar except on limed land where the yields from sulphate of ammonia 
dightly exceeded those from nitrate of soda. 

370 - Contribution to the Study of the Pertilisnig Action of Sulphur. ~Nico]:.ivs, G., 

in the Comptes rendus dc VAcadimie des Sciences^ Vol. CI^XXII, No. i, pp. 85-86. Fiaris, 
Jan. 3, Z 02 Z- 

Investigation has shown that flowers of sulphur when added to the 
soil in suitable amounts, acts as a fertiliser and increases the crop yidd. 
Sulphur, an dement indispensable to plant life, performs at least a double 
action. It supplies the plant by bacterial oxidation in the soil with 
sulphuric acid which is directly assimilable, and this sulphuric acid especially 
in non-calcareous soils facilitates the absorbtiou of certain mineral elements 
(potadi, iron, oxide, alumina and even manganese); in addition it also fa¬ 
cilitates the work of nitrifying and ammonihdng bacteria and thus places 
larger quantities of nitrogen at the disposal of the plant. 

It has even been thought that sulphur favours tbe devdopment of 
the root nodules of leguminous plants. With a view to obtaining 
exact infomiation on this point the author experimented on this subject 
in 1918 in Algiers and in 1920 at the Jardin des Plantes at Nancy, with peas 
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Phaseolm, Lafhyrus Oohrus and Ltupimis cdhus grown in pots to which 
sulphur was added in amounts corresponding to roo, 200 and 300 kg. 
per hectare. No very definite result was obtained possibly on account 
of the high, nitrogen-content of the substratum (garden soil). The experi¬ 
ments, however, showed that sulphur in -suitable amounts helps the carbo¬ 
naceous nutrition of the plants. The appended table shows the distribu¬ 
tion of starch in the vegetative organs of the haricot and pea, exception 
being made of the leaves that were already dried up when gathered. 

In amounts suited to each species (200 kg. per hectare for Pha- 
seolus and 300 kg. for pea), sulphur favours the formation of starch 
and consequently photosynthesis. MazdS and Demolon have shown that 
sulphur is necessary for the development of chlorophyll, that its absence 
causes chlorosis and that it increases the formation of chlorophyll. Be¬ 
cause of this action on the green pigment, the decomposition of carbon 
dioxide in the air is activated, the carbon is fixed in larger quantities 
stored in the form ot starch; research on the gaseous exchanges in asrimi- 
lation would probably confirm this assertion. 


stun (Base) 


Stem 


Root (liase) 


Phaseolus. 


Without 

sulphur 


Starch very rare in se¬ 
condary woody paren¬ 
chyma and at the peii- 
pheiy of the medulla. 


Starch very rare in se¬ 
condary woody paren- 
dxyma. but abundant at 
periphery of medulla. 


Starch rare in secon¬ 
dary wood parenchyna 
and at peiiphexy 6f 
medulla. 


100 kg ofS. 


Id 


Id 


Id. 


200 kg. of S 


300 gfc ofS 


Starch abundant in se¬ 
condary w. parench 
and per. of pith. 

Starch very lare m s. w 
p , rare in per of pith. 


Starch very abundant 
in s w. p., abundant 
in per. of pith 

Starch very tare in s w 
p, abundant in per. of 
pith 


Starch abundant ins. w. 
p. and in per. of pith 


Starch rare in s. w p 
and in per. of pith. 


Without 

sulphur 


No staich. 


Peas, 


N6. Starch 


100 kg ofS. 


StaidL very rare in se¬ 
condary hbei 


Id. 


200 kg ofS. 


Id. 


Id. 


300 kg. of S. 


Starch abundant lu se¬ 
condary liber and in 
pith Fairly abundani 
in s w. p. 


Starch faJbely abundant 
in the medullary rays 
ot the secondary wood. 
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37Z - Botanical Exploration ot Freii<^ West Africa.— Cbkvalier, a.. Exploration bo- 
ianigue de VAfrique occidentale frangaise.^ Vol. I. EvMmiraUon des plantes ricoUies, avec 
une carte botanique, aj;,ric(de et forestUre, I Vol. 8 vo., XVl + 798 pages. PuMislied by 
Paul T^echevalier, 12, Rue de Touruon, Paris, 1920 {Avthrr^s communiceiion). 

THs work, whidi lias just appeared, was in the press before the war. 
The map had already been piibli^ed in Vol. XXYI, No. 4 of Geogrdphie. 
{October 15, IQ12). « 

It gives the limits of the 12 diief plant formations and clearly defines 
the 5 great zones (the Sahara desert, the Sahelian zone, the Sudanese zone 
the Guinea zone, and the great virgin forest). The area of dispersal of the 
12 wild species of plants most useful to man is shown, as is also the situation 
of the large natural pastures, which offer a great future to stock-breeding. 
In the same way, the zone of the Niger flood is also marked, as the soil of 
this district, after preparation, is suited to irrigated crops. 

The object of this work is to make known the vegetation of the regions 
eplored by the author, his former collaborators O. Caille, F. Fij^ry and 
V. Marteep, and also by his correspondents. Chevalier, being unable 
to explore Mauritania himself, made use, in his description of that 
countiy’’, of information collected by Arnaud, Col. Mourkp, Capt. Ronoer, 
Lieut. G. Schmidt, Adjutant CHARi.ES,Dr. Ducelliek, M. Chudeau, etc. 

In the course of the 7 journeys he made in West Africa, between 1898 
and 1912, the author collected in French West Africa alone no fewer than 
17000 herbarium specimens. 

In ^ ol. I., he enumerates all the species collected, mentioning the lo¬ 
calities and places where they weie found. Sometimes he also adds informa¬ 
tion regarding the habit of the plant, the colour of the flowers, its properties 
and uses, and its native name. More detailed information upon these 
points as wdU as the descriptions of new or little-known species will, 
however, be found in the subsequent volumes. 

Chevalier has indeed set himself the task of giving, for all the wild 
or cultivated species, the details of their diversion, favourite habitat, 
biological characters, (periods of vegetation, flowering, fructification, etc.). 
He also add the names by which they are known in the dialects of the 
different countries traversed by him, as well as remarks upon the properties 
and uses of the principal species. 

The last volume will be devoted to the botanical geography of French 
West Afnca, 

372 - Composition of Tuber, Skins and Sprouts of Three Varieties of Potatoes (z).— 
Cook F. C., (Physiological Chemist Hiscellancous Disivion, Btireau of Chemistiy, U. S. 
I>ept. of Agriculture) in Journal of Akricultural Research, Vol. XX, No. 8, pp. 633-C35, 
tables 3, bibliogr. of 13 works. Washington D. C., Jan., 15,1921, 

The composition of the potato varies with the soil and with the 
fertiliser used, as well as with other environmental and climatic condi- 


(z) On Rate of assimilation of food from soil by the potato plant and the relativu 
pn>x>ortiQn of each of the piincipal elementb conhuned in the pliinls. See R,, Ajnil, z()ih, 
No. 415 {Ed) 
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tiotis. v^iuce the sprouts depend for their growth on the tubers, the 
author considers that the composition of the tubers may influence that 
of the sprouts to no small extent,* The object of the investigation under 
consideration was therefore to determine, if possible, whether any changes 
in the composition of sprouts took place after the use of copper sprays 
employed to contiol PhytopMhora infestans or late blight of potato, just 
as copper sprays apparently influence the composition of tubers. It was 
also bdieved that the use of these sprays might influence the time of 
sprouting, that is, increase or decrease the rest period compared with 
that of unsprayed tubers. 

Samples of Rural New Yorker (No. 12), Green Mountain (No. 15), 
and* Iri^ Cobbler (No 9) tubers from Maine, taken from vigorous and 
healthy p.ants, and also Green Mountain tubers (Nos 3 and 6) from Con¬ 
necticut, taken from portions of the plots which stayed green the longest, 
were used for these tests. All the tubers were kept in the dark at an average 
temperature of ycfiF from 4 to 8 months. The sprouts which devdoped 
on the Rural New Yorker Tubers were short and thick and on the others, 
comparativdy long and branching. 

Water extracts of the sprouts, skins and tubers were pr^ared and the 
following detenninations made: i) soluble nitrogen, employing 25cc; 
2) soluble pho^horic acid, 50cc; 3) ammoniacal nitrogen, see; 4) sepa¬ 
ration of nitrogenous compotmds 100 cc. Copper was determined in certain 
of the samples by the colorimetric method, using potassium ferrocyanide 
and standard solutions of copper sulphate. * 

The anal3dical data of these 3 Bordeaux q>rayed potatoes dxowed 
little variation in composition, the age of the sprout apparently influencing 
the composition more than the variety. Data for Green Mountain sprouts, 
drins and tubers indicated that the ^ray did not change the rate of growth 
or the composition of the sprouts. The percentage distribution of the ni¬ 
trogenous substances showed the sprouts to contain more protein and 
less diamino and other basic nitrogen (less than 10 % of the total nitrogen) 
than the skins and tubers. The younger tubers showed a higher wat6r 
soluble nitrogen content than the older tubers. The amount of free, 
ammonia in the 3’oung sprouts was constant. More ammonia was 
found in the ddns than in the tubers or sprouts. All samples tested 
showed copper, the sprouts containing somewhat more than the tubers 
or skin. 

The percentage distribution of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and ash, 
in sprouts, drins and tubers depends on the ration weight of sprouts 
and tubers. The action of the sprouts was sdective. The solids of the 
sprouts contained 4 % nitrogen whilst both the others contained less 
than 2 %. 

The sprouts remained fresh, and continued to grow as long as any 
water was available in the tubers. The sprouts of the Irish Cobbler tubers 
constituted 17 % of the total weight of the grouts and tubers at the time 
the latter were exhausted, while the Green Mountain sprouts under the 
same conditions, constituted 5.5 % of the total weight. The author sug- 
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gests that the higher percentage in the hrst mentioned case is due to increas¬ 
ed concentration or activity of the growth promoting agent. 

A comparaison between sprayed and imspraj^ed tubeis has shown 
that there is almost without exception a higher content of solids and ni¬ 
trogen in the sprayed than in the unspra^'^ed tubers. 

373 - The Proteins of Oats. — Brocq-Rou‘5Seu (Mihlaiy I^aboiatoty of Vetcrmary 

Keseatch), in the Recuctl de mcdecine vtterinairt, \ ol. XCVIII, No. 2, pp. 44-53. Paris, 

Januaiy 30, 1921. 

The author reviews the various works oh the proteins of oats, espe¬ 
cially the articles written by Osborns and his collaboratoTS, and draws 
the conclusion that the only wdl-debned proteins found in oats are a ^cna~ 
line, a globulin extracted by salt solutions, and obtained in a crystalline 
condition, and a prolamine soluble in alcohol, and belonging to the same 
group as the gliadiu of wheat. The author describes the methods he 
used for the preparation of these two proteins. 

374 - The Presence of Quinie acid in the Leaves of Certain Conifers. — Tanret, g , 

irL\hi&Cotnptes Rendus deVAcademte des Sc7i.HCi.s,ViA CI^XXII, No. 4, pp. 23^-236. Paiib, 

Janiiaty 24, 1921. 

Quinie acid, originally discovered in cinchona by IIobmann in jygo, 
has since that date chiefly been found in the family of the Rubiaceae, 
in various species of cinchona and remijia, and in the coffee-plant, and 
the bedstraw {Galium) of our pastures. The acid also occurs in the leaves 
of Ericaceae such as the whortleberry {Vaccinium Vitis Idoea), bilberry 
(var. Myrtillns) and other gtnera of Vacciniaceae, and has also been ^scovered 
in the leaves of tobacco, beetroot, and black currant. 

The author has also found it in the leaves of some Abietineae viz., 
the cedar (Cedrus Libani ; 5 gm. per kg. dried at ioo*^C); and the larch 
{Larix eiiropaea ; 3.5 to 5 gm. per kg, of leaves). Negative results have 
been obtained from the ivy and juniper. 

375 - The Inlurious Effect of Dead Leaves Upon Germination. — Lt a., in 

the Comptes rendus de VAcadtmie dcs ScioncbS, Vol ClyXXir, No. (. pp 232^23 (. Panb, 

Jazniaiy 24 > 1921. 

In sedring to account for seasonal rhythm, and for the re-awakening 
of the soil, bo^ being phenomena independent of variations in temperature, 
the author previoudy (i) brought forward the hypothesis, that the soluble 
products present in the dead leaves and remains of annual plants, as well 
as those resulting from their fermentation, might peihaps play some part 
in these periodic phenomena. 

To test this theory, the author first soaked, for 12 hours in 2 litres of 
watei, lots containing 500 gm. each of the debris of dead plants; he then 
used the leaves of chestnuts, plane-trees, and of various fruit trees that had 
been collected as soon as they had fallen. He found that these solutions 
possessed very definite reducing propeities, and apparently contained 

(i) See K. Jan. itfji. No ii. {£({.) 
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phenolic bodies. They completdy prevented any seeds from germi¬ 
nating. 

It was necessary to soak the leaves and other plant remains repeatedly 
befoie the water used ceased to exert any influence upon germination. 

Under natural conditions, the fallen leaves and plant debris undergo 
progressive disintegration, and finally turn into humus. The author 
thought it would be worth while to study the effect of the products formed 
during the first stages of decomposition. 

To this end, he left these plant remains to ferment of their own accord 
in the open air, under natural conditions, and found that the first changes 
were brought about by micro-organisms, of which the most important is a 
bacillus of the Coli species. As the fermentation process progresses, the 
medium becomes acid, assumes a darker colour, and emits a strong aromatic 
odour; at the end of three months, the extracted liquid is brownish-red, 
and very diflicult to filter. As soon as a certain amount has passed through 
^ the filter, it becomes doudy through absorbing the oxygen of the air, the 
surface becomes covered with an iridescent film, and if the filtering process 
is repeated the same results are produced, as a result of the formation of 
insoluble oxidation products. 

This solution possesses reducing properties similar to those bdonging 
to the water in which the leaves were soaked immediatdy after they had 
fallen, and it has also the same inhibitory effect upon the germination 
of seeds. 

The authois* explanation of the awakening of the soil seems to be 
confirmed by these first results. 

It is well-known that germination is characterised by very intense 
oxidation processes; in the absence of oxygen, it cannot take place,. At 
the time when annual plants die, and the trees shed their leaves, the rain 
dissolves the soluble, reducing bodies contained in this organic matter, 
and impregnates the soil with substances that absorb the oxygen, thus 
depriving the seeds of this element, which is absolutely necessary for their 
germination. % 

The same processes may continue for a short time at the b^inning of 
tlie decomposition of the plant remains. 

After the leaves fall, the soil will therefore remain sterile until such a 
time as the atmospheric oxygen that has penetrated into the soil, either 
directly, or dissolved in the rain water, shall have completely oxidised 
the reducing matters it contained. 

This fact explains the great importance of ploughing operation, which 
bring to the surface the layers of soil that are full of sterilising agents, and 
thus destroy the paralysing effect of the latter. 

It further accounts for the awakening of the soil in the‘first days of spring 
as soon as the higher temperature can hasten the completion of these reac- 
sions, thus bringing to its termination the cyde that should be completed 
• at this season of the year. 

The author intends to continue his experments, not oiily for the pur¬ 
pose of contributing to the accurate knowledge of plant biology, but also 

[575] 
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with a view to discovering some means of restoring to the soil, earlj^ in the 
spring, the fertility which it loses temporarily during the winter through 
'the agency of the reducing substances of which he has demonstraed the 
origin. 

376 - Note on the Inberitanee of Rust Resistance in Oats. -- Gabber, r. j., in Jour- 
nal of the American Society of Asronomy, V61.13, No. i pp. 4i-43i figs i, Washington D. C» 
Jan. 1921. 

Report on sdection and hybridisation experiments carried out with 
a view to obtaining rust resistant varieties of oats. 

During the summer of 1918, crosses were made between a selection of 
White Russian oats (Arena sativa orieftialis) resistant to stem rust (Puc- 
cinia graminis avenae) and a sdection from two high pudding varieties, 
Minota and Victory (Arena sativa), but both very susceptible to rust. 

The summer of 1919 proved to be favourable to the development of 
stem rust and the American varieties were badly attacked, whilst the white 
Russian variety suffered very little. 

The Jpg plants showed sharp s^regation and were placed in 2 classes : 
resistant and susceptible. 

The analyses taken as a whole gave the foUwing results in F^: 

Minota X White Russian, 104 resistant, 36 susceptible. 

White Russian x Victory, 31 resistant, 9 susceptible. 

The ratio is therefore 3 :i, indicating that the resistance depends on 
a single hereditary factor and apparently behaves as a dominant character 
in these crosses. 

377 - Ihheritanca of Resistance to Anthracnose, Mosaic Disease and Root Rot of 

Beaiis(P/raseo/i7s ralgarfs) in the Plant Breeding Departim Cornell Univer- 

Sit^f New York, U.S.— Me. 'SiosTm,G.l? ,m Journal of the Amertcan Society of Agronomy, 

VcA. 13, No., I, pp. 15-32, bibllogr., of 13 works. Washington, I> C„ Jan., 1921. 

Results of several years observations on the mode of inheritance of the 
common bean (PJiaseolus vulgaris) of the factors concerned in the produc¬ 
tion of resistance to Aree common bean diseases of New York: aiithrac- 
nose (CoUetotrichum Lindemutliiamm), mosaic disease and loot rot (Fusa- 
riiim Mariii phaseolt). 

Although the question of inheritance of resistance to disease has, 
to a laige extent, attracted the attention of scientists, and considerable 
efforts have been made to fix and stabilise this character by hybridisation, 
up till now the literature on the subject is decidedly limited. 

Biffen found that resistance to ydlow rust (Puccinia ghmarum 
Eriks and Hemi) in his cross between Rivet, a riightly susceptible wheat, 
and Red King, ezrtremdy susceptible, behaved as a recessive; all the 
plants and approximately 75 % of the Fg plants having been susceptible, 

Nh^ssox-Ehle arrived at similar conclusions. 

Vavilov in crosses between Persian wheat TrUicim vulgarc var. 
fuUginosum Al. (immune to mildew Erysiphe gramiw^ D. C.) and varie¬ 
ties of common wheats susceptible to this disease, secured hybrids which 
were immune to mildew. 

[ 575 - 377 ] 
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SxuCKBY in breeding varieties of tomatoes resistant to blossom-end 
rot, found that resistance was transmitted as a dominant character. 

TiSDAti:, studying the inheritance of flax wilt in crosses between resis¬ 
tant and susceptible flax varieties obtained a great variety of results grad¬ 
ing all the way from Fi generations tliat were wholly resistant to others 
that were very susceptible. He attempts to explain his results on the 
basis of multiple factors, claiming that under normal conditions two 
or thyee factors in the homozj^gous condition would be enough to show 
apparent resistance. However, under condition exceptionally favorable 
for infection, only those plants which had factors concerned in the homozy¬ 
gous condition would show resistance. The gradation in the results 
might, therefore, be explained on the bases of change of conditions and* 
the number of factors involved. 

BiTncKiiOT,DKn in crosses between Well’s Red Kidney, a type of bean 
resistant to both a and |3 strains oi Colldoirichum Lindemulhianum (fiacc. 
and Magn) Bri, and Cav,, and the White Marrow, a t^^pe resistant only 
to the a strain, but susceptible to the ^ strain; out of a total of 473 plants 
tested gave 362 which proved resistant, and in susceptible to disease. 
These numbers show ahnost an exact 3 :i ratio andundicate a single factor 
a difference between resistant and susceptible plants with respect to the 
p strain of the anthracnose fungus C olktotricliitm Lindemnthianum concerned 
in the cross. 

The author has obtained similar results in connection with the inheri¬ 
tance of resistance of Phaseulm vulgaris to the 3 diseases, anthracnose, 
mosaic disease and root rot. 

Anthracncse. — Two strains oc and p of this fungus C. Lindemu- 
thianiim are reported. By crossing Well’s Red EHidney (resistant to both 
strains) with Michigan Robust (susceptible a strains, but resistant to p) 
of 1970 F^ plants which were inoculated 1471, showed resistance and 499 
susceptibility, which gives an approximate 3 :i ratio with resistance domi¬ 
nant. 

Another cross was made between selection B (White Marrow var.) 
(homozygous and resistant to both a and p as the resistant parent), and 
vars. German Wax and Wardwells’ Wax (susceptible). Also additional 
crosses were made between Michigan Robust (susceptible to a and resis¬ 
tant to p) and White Marrowy (vice versa). 

In all these crosses, unlike the cases heretofore reported when there 
was apparently only one single factor difference there is on the contrary, 
where both a and p strains are concerned, a 2-factor difference and a 9 :7 
ratio in is obtained. This is demonstrated by the data given by the 
author in the following table (reduced). 

Mosaic Disicasi?. — The real cause has not yet been traced. In 
the hybridisation experiments made up till now, the variety Robust 
obtained originally from the Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station 
was chosen as the resistant parent, an d the susceptible parent used was al¬ 
most exclusively the Flat Marrow. 
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Pedigree 

FiarentagEe of iiybrids 

Xcbi<itattt j 

Susceptible 

Total 

5485 

Oennan Wax X Selection B . 

33 

27 

59 

5478 

WardweU’s Wax x Sdection B. 

62 

43 

105 

5486 

Idem . 

14 

20 

34 

5557 

Idem . 

26 

21 

47 

5558 

Idem .. 

82 

69 

151 

5483 

Robust X White Marrow. 

216 

158 

1 374 

5484 

Idem . 

_ 90 

54 - 

1 144 _ 

1 

I'ofals of plants . . 

sts 

S9» 

914 


Inoculation was carried out by rubbing vigorouriy the primary leaves 
of the healthy plants with affected leaves from plants already attacked, 
or by using seed produced by infected plants. A large percentage of this 
seed produced mosaic offspring. Insects contribute to a considerable 
extent to the dissemination of this disease. 

Inspection was made of the and ^3^ hybrids. 

Genetic Behaviour m F^. — In spite of the numerous possible errors 
which accompany artificial inoculation tests, a large number of susceptible 
plants were observed, which indicates that in this case, resistance is a re¬ 
cessive. 

Results in F2 ““ ^ large deviation lies between the two 

extremes, and it is, therefore, difficult to classify according to the divers 
categories. In F3 taking the total number of plants tested as $2^2, the 
number of susceptible plants was 2982 compared with 2290 resistant, 
(ratio 9:7). The results obtained for were analogous. In view of the 
ratio reported, it may be assumed that 2 factors are concerned in producing 
susceptibility or resistance to disease. Plants homozygous for both 
dominant factors might be expected to show a greater degree of suscepti¬ 
bility than plants heterozygous for both these factors. In the same way, 
jdants homozygous for the recessive aHdomorphs would be expected to 
diow an equal resistance to that of the resistant parent and superior 
resistance to that of plants homozygous for one recessive alldomoiph or 
heterozygous. 

This explains the variation and intermediate gradations which so often 
occur in succeeding generations to Fj, anJ which render so diffioilt the 
distinction between eadi cat^ory. 

Root Ro^. — This disease is caused by Fusariim Mariii fhaseoH 
Burck. According to experiments already made the resistant parent 
was the variety. Flat Marrow, which, however, unfortunately matures too 
late, and the susceptible parent was Michigan Robust Pea. which matures 
somewhat earlier. The ,method adopted was to make a spore suspension 
of the casual organism in water and dip the beans before planting. The 
genetic behaviour of Px. Fg and Fg was notified. 

Fj: — The majority of plants showed no resistance, whidi indicat¬ 
ed that susceptibility is at least partially dominant over resistance. 
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Fg and Fg: ~ In classifying the plants in this case, a certain arbitrary 
standard must be set up. In the present case, the author divides the plants 
into 2 groups: i) those which vary from medium to marked infection; 
2) those which vary from medium to normal condition of healthy roots. 
The following table shows the inoculation results for Fg.. 


Condition of roots 


P(^grec nf Hybrids 

1 Medium 

Medium 


to severe 

to no 


infection 

infection 


Flat Marrow X Robust . 

‘ • 1 4 

3 

Flat Marrow X Maudiutian Pea . 

• • • 3 

3 

Idem . 


4 

Flat Marrow X MandiuiiaiL Branberry 


4 

Flat Marrow X Marrow . 


6 

Flat Marrow X B. 39. 

12 

10 

Flat Mto>w X B. . . 

9 

6 

Pea (Dye) X B. 126. 

2 

1 

Marrow Flat Marrow.* 

6 

5 

Plat Marrow X Marrow . 

8 

5 

Flat Marrow X Robust . 

12 

9 

Idem . 

13 

12 

Idem . 

19 

XI 

Wells* Red Kidney X Flat Marrow 

9 

7 

Flat blarrow X Robust . 


5 

Robust X Flat Matruw . 

5 

5 

Idem 

6 

3 

Idem 

16 

7 

Robust X Pea (Dye) . 

. . 

XX 

Idem ... 

. . . j 30 

14 

Pea (Dye) X B. 136 . 

. • ‘ 1 13 

10 

Robust X Flat Marrow 

14 

18 

Flat Marrow x Robust 

10 

10 

Pea (Dye) X Marrow . 

. , . 1 II 

7 

Flat Marrow X B. 39 . 

• • - 1 13 ! 

II 

Numbers observed . 

... 

187 

Numbers estimated on tatio . 

.9:7 S 44 J 

18f.8 


Taken collectivdiy, the results approximate to a 9:7 ratio which 
indicates the presence of 2 genetical factors with susceptibility dominant. 
Results with Fg confirm this hypothesis. 

Practical kesults. — The investigations here reported had for their 
objects, the purpose of studying the method of inheritance of disease resis¬ 
tance and of obtaining varieties of beans resistant to the 3 diseases concern¬ 
ed. From the families reported as homozygous resistant to anthracnose, 
a number of white seeded resistant strains have been isolated, some of wliich 
give promise of becoming good commercial types. One of the parents 
involved in this cross was also resistant to mosaic and some of the selected 
types show resistance to both mosaic and anthracnose. 
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The majority of the crosses made in connection with the studies of the 
inheritance of susceptibility to both root rot and mosaic were reciprocal 
crosses between the rot resistant variety Flat Marrow and the mosaic 
resistant to Colletotrichmi Lindcmitihianum (Sacc. and Magn.) Bri. and Cav. 
p strain, which is the strain most commonly found in New York State. A few 
hundred plants have been selected and isolated from this cross which 
do not diow signs of either root rot or mosaic and which should probably 
be resistant also to the p strain of anthracnose. Only high yielding plants 
which mature early should be sdected so that the resistant tvpes ob¬ 
tained possess a commercial value. 

Some jPa plants were also selected from reciprocal crosses between 
Flat marrow and White Marrow; the first is resistant to root rot and to 
anthracnose p while the second is resistant to the a strain and is at least 
tolerant to mosaic. It is hoped, therefore, to obtain from a combination 
of parent characters, the desired progeny resistant to the 3 diseases in 
question. 

378 - loheiitaxiee ot Certain Charaeters In the Cowpea (Vigna Sinensis). — 
Hajoand, S. Journal of Genetics, Vbl. 10. No. 3, pp. 193-205. I#ondon, Oct. igso. 

The experiments here described are concerned with the following 
characters; anthocyanin in stem and leafstalk, colour of seed cx)at pattern, 
pod, and flower of Vigna sinensis. The author attaches special attention 
to the colour of the seed coat pattern, which is regulated by 4 existing 
factors: B = black, N = buff, M = maroon, and R = red. The colour 
may be due to the following cxjmbinations: 


Black .BNMR 

o .BNmR 

» .BnmR 

. .BnMR 

, Brown ..bNMR 

Buff ..bNmR 

Haioou.bnMR 

Red. .bntnR 

White .• due to absence of R. 


The New Era is the best known and most highly valued variety of 
Vigna sinensis amongst fanners as a forage crop. The seeds’are thickly 
and uniformly dotted with a dark blue anthocyanin pigment on a buff 
bach ground. The pattern is always associated with purple coloration of 
the tip of the young bed, calyx and peduncle. The pattern taken as a whole 
is due a fiictor E which has no visible effect except in the absence of R. 

The factor B (black) and E ^New Era) both produce as one of their 
effects anthocyanin coloration of the tip of the young pod, calyx and 
peduncie, but B produces a more intense coloration than E. 

Thus the cross black (BNR) by buff (bNR) will give in Fg the ratio 
3 black to I buff, while the cross New Era (ENR) by buff (eNR) will give 
in Fg 3 New Era to i buff. If the factors Baud E are inherited independently, 

[SIT-ST8] 
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a cross between black (bNR) and New Era (ENR) should produce the 
double recessive buff (be), once in i6 times in thus: 

9BENR 3BeNR 3b ENR ibeNR 

? black New Era buff 

But the actual results obtained by crossing black by New Era showed 
mF^di segregation into 6^4 black and 197 New Era out of 841 plants, and 
no buff. The double recessive be does not occur. 

These facts may be explained by the phenomenon of repulsion of 
factors B and E (b and e respectively) during gamete formation. The 
hybrid black x New Era (Bb Ee NN) being heterozygotic rdativdy 
to the 2 factors, should form 4 sorts of gametes: BE, Be, bE and be, which 
gives rise in to 16 different combinations, as shown in Table I. 

Tabi,b I. — Combinations of Fg 



BE 

Be 

b6 

be 

BE'I 

BBEE 

BBEe 

BeEENN 

BbBe 

Be 

BBeE 

BBeeNN 

BbeENN 

Bbee 

bE 

bBEE 

bBEeNN 

bbEBNN 

bbBe 

be 

bBeE 

bBeeNN 

1 bbeENN 

bbee 


One of these 16 combinations (bb ee NN) gives a buff double recessive. 
On the other hand, being given the existance of a repulsion betxeen B and 
Fjl the gametes possessing characters B and E and b and E simultaneoudy 
cannot devdop further, and only the combinations as shown in Table II 
are formed. 

The occurrence of a buff doxible recessive is therefore exduded and 
only the individuals black and New Era, ratio 3:1 are obtained. 

The evidence is not strong enough to establidi the degree of in¬ 
compatibility between B and E; the authors estimated the repulsion on 
a basis probably higher than 1:15. 

In certain varieties of Vigna sinensis the pod is green in the early 
stages, but shortly before maturity it devdops a deep purplish red colour 
as it develops anthocyanin pigment throughout the pods, calyx and 
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peduncle. It is assumed that one main facto P is responsible for this 
purple coloration, which produces an effect analogous to that of B and E, 
but less intensity of colour than that due to B. 


TABin II. — Combinations of F^. 
in oases of rep7ilswn of characters B ani E. 


\ 

0 1 

Be 

bE 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Be 

0 

BBee 

BbeE 

0 

bB 

0 

bBEe 

1 bbBE 

I ^ 

0 1 0 

i ° 

1 ” 

0 


The relation between B and p as already noted is analogous to that 
between B and E as regaids repulsion between the 2 factors during gametic 
devdopment; the gametes BP and bp are therefore much more rare than 
the heterozygotes, following the ratio 7: i. 

379 - Inheritance in Ricinas Communis L.— -harland, s. c , (imperial Department, 

of Agiicultuxe West Indies), in Journal of Genetics Vol. 10, No, 3,pp. 207-218. 1 /ondon, 

Oct. 1920. 

Studies on the mode of inheritance of certain characters in the castor 
oil plant, Ricintis commtmis E.: 

(1) Bloom, 

(2) Spines on the capsule, 

(3) Colour of the vegetative parts. 

i) Bloom, — Varieties of Ricinus are distinguished by the presence 
or absence of a waxy bloom (factor B). Presence and absence of bloom 
(Band b) behave as a pair of simple allelomorphic factors. The presence 
is partially” dominant to its absence. 

3) Spines on the capsule, — The presence and absence of spines 
on the capsule form another pair of allelomorphs (Sands) with spiniuess 
partially predominant. 

Colour, — Two independently inherited Mendelian factors are involv¬ 
ed; M, the factor for mahogany and G the factor for green. The absence 
of the 2 factors (mg) gives a pale type of rose and tinged. 

The factor Q converts tinged into green (mO == green) and mahogany 
into rose (MG = rose). 

The 4 types resulting from the cross Mg X mb are : 

QMG 3 Mg 3 >n 0 Img 

lose mahogany green tinged. 

[gr8-gY9] 
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Rdaiim ietmeen the factors 8 (SimES) ani B (bwom). — The idatioa 
between these 2 factors has been studied in a cross between Bs and bS 
The Fa results are given below: 


Family 

BS 

Bs 

bS 

bs 


— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

17 

0 

4 

2 

2 

30 

IX 

9 

7 

3 

31 

14 

6 

5 

4 

25 -w 

10 

6 

3 

5 

40 

15 

10 

3 

6 

78 

18 

20 

4 

7 

44 

li 

16 

7 

8 

5 ^ 

19 

18 

3 

0 

48 

It 

13 

4 

10 

33 

20 

II 

2 

ZI 

13 

7 

6 

2 

12 

39 

15 

4 

5 

13 

18 

16 

12 

4 

14 

35 

7 

8 

2 

hffiUioc 'Jotals 

403 

I bo 

143 

55 

Theorcticai J ' o^ah 

489 

163 

zb3 

54 

From these results it may be concluded that B and S are independently 
inherited. 

This is analogous in the case 
of Q and B. 

of S and M, 

M and Q and perhaps also 

The relation of Q and B was investigated in a back cross Q g B b X gb: 
the following were the results: 

Family 

QB 

Gb 


gb 



— 

— 

— 

z 

10 

6 

3 

12 

2 

6 

2 

4 

7 

3 

I 

X 

I 

0 

\ 

3 

4 

5 

’ 3 

3 

11- 

8 

9 

9 

6 

3 

I 

4 

z 

7 

3 

I 

0 

3 

8 

7 

5 

5 

2 

9 

I 

5 

2 

5 

30 

15 

7 

13 

11 

II 

I 

2 

2 

2 

12 

I 

5 

3 

0 

13 

I 

3 

4 

3 

14 

9 

13 

8 

17 

15 

16 

17 

12 

12 

Uffeohvc lotals 

91 

79 

74 

"87 

Theotehcal Totals 

83 

83 

83 

83 


It will be seen that OB and gb are in excess of OB and gB, and it 
would be unsafe to assume that Q and B are linked. According to the 

L*«] 
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data, the percentage of crossing over between Q and B is 46.2, practically 
independent inheritance. 

Relation bdi&een the factors M {Mahogany) and B {Bloom), — The 
factors M and B show repulsion in the cross Mb X mB. 

380 - Study of the Fx and Fs of a Hybrid Resulting from a Ratuiid Cross Between 
the White-Headed Gabbi^e and the Green Pinnate Cabbage. —* KBisToirx:R<%oN, 

B Kasl, in Sitnses Utsade foremn^s Ttdshift, Year XXXI, Part, i, pp. 31-52, 8, 

Mahno, 1921 

This study of a natural hybrid between the white-headed cabbage 
and the green pinnate cabbage is part of a series of crossing experiments 
carried out with different varieties of cabbage during the last few years. 
The results, in brief, are as follows: — 

(1) The hybrid is intermediate in character between its two parents, 
having a very loose head with an dongated axis, and partly curled leaves. 

(2) The median vein of the leaf, as well as the lamina, of the indi¬ 
viduals of the are of a dark violet-red colour quite distinct from 
that of the parents; the median vein of the white cabbage being green 
during the summer, and light-red towards autumn, while that of the green 
cabbage always remains green. 

{^) In the Fg, three types of leaf-veining are found: — (i) dark- 
violet red veins; (2) light violet-red; {3) green, in the ratio of 9:3:4. 
The dark violet-red shade is thus due to the piesence of 2 factors A and B. 
A by itsdf exercises no effect, whereas B can produce a light violet-red 
coloration in a white cabbage. 

{4) As regards certain characters, the offspring in the ?nd generation 
show eveiY gradation between the extreme or parental, types (continuous 
variation). 

“ Head production " is one of these characters. The following table 
gives the data rdating to some of the h^’biids, the individuals being ^vided 
into 6 classes. In the ist class are placed aU the individuals resembling 
the green pinnate cabbage, and showing no sign of head formaton. In 
the 6th class are placed the individuals with compact, wdl developed 
head like that of the white-headed cabbage. In classes 2 to 5 are found 
the hybrids that are intermediate. 





Head development 


Percentage 
of uidividuals 
with well-devoloped 

No. (year 1919) 

class 

1 class 

doss 

, dass 

class 

class 


X 

2 

3 

1 4 

1 5 

6 

head 

133. 

I 

19 

60 

9 

1 

6 

0 

0 000/^ 

134. 

0 

5 

II 

66 

22 

IT 

9.57 

135. 

15 

55 

202 

1 76 

12 

2 

055 

136. 

6 

91 

379 

1 400 

68 

14 

1.46 

135. 

I 

loi 

836 1 

1 8x6 

89 

14 

0.75 

138. 

0 

22 

430 

730 

52 

1 13 

X.04 

.. 

5 

1 - ^ 

754 1 

1 977 

60 

14 

0.S4 

Tdats . . 1 

88 

1 331 1 

zn % 1 

3094 

30ft 1 

€8 

Ivcmpe 1,48 % 
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Similar differences occurred with regard to the following characters: — 

{cC) Hairiness of leaves. 

(6) Subdivision of lamina. 

(c) lyeaf-form; this shows every gradation between the two extreme 
forms, viz., the ovoid, nearly round form of the white cabbage, and the 
narrow, pointed shape characterising the leaf of the green cabbage. 

(d) Waxy covering of the leaves. 

(4 Height of plant. 

If) Capacity for keeping during the winter. 

(g) Tendency to run to seed. 

(5) With regard to variations in the disposal and distribution of 
chlorophyll, the following cases were observed: — 

{a) Two sectorial chimeras, one with a white, the other with a ydlow 

sector. 

(h) Seedings white and yellow at the time of germination. 

(c) An area free from chlorophyll on either side of the central vein. 

(6) Transgressions (the appearance of characters more strongly 
marked than those of the parents): — 

{a) Bark violet-red colour of median vein. 

{h) Light violet-red of leaf. 

(c) Leaves still more curly and pinnate than those of the green 
cabbage. 

(<f) Leaves still more vesicular than those of the green cabbage 
(resembling those of the savoy). 

(g) Formation of small bulbs in the axils of the leaves. 

(f) Plants covered with so much glaucous bloom, that it appears 
like a grey patina. 

(g) Height of plant. 

(/?) Tendency to run to seed. 

(t) Susceptibility to low temperatures. 

(7) In the Fj,, many forms made their appearance, some of which 
are similar to the following commercial varities: — Red cabbage, *' Wers- 
ing" (Savo}" cabbage), “ Schlitzer ” white cabbage, Brussels cabbage, 
different types of ornamental cabbages. 

(8) In the F^, there were also found plants whose leaves much resembl¬ 
ed the turnip-cabbage, or with leaves and inflorescences much like those of 
broccoli and cauliflowers. 

381 - A Giaft Ohimara in the Apple In the United States^—SToux A. b. (K«w York Bo¬ 
tanical Garden), in TAe Journal of Heredity, Vol. XI, No 5 j pp. 333-337. figs. i. Wasliing- 
ton n. C., May-Jtine 1920. 

In an orchard in the vicinity of Geneva N. Y. is an apple tree planted 
there in 1862 which beats two types of fruit; some typical of the va¬ 
riety King (about 20 %) and others nearly identical with the fruits Rock- 
bury Russet. 

The occurrence of two more or less distinct kinds of fruit on the same 
tree may be due to : i) vegetative variation ot bud sporting; 2) top grafting; 

( 381^9811 
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3) a chimera: two kinds of cdtts belonging to stock and sdon become asso¬ 
ciated together in the same branches. 

The two first h3^otheses are not considered probable, and the proof 
that the chimeral effect is produced is evidenced by the fact that certain 
frtiits have been found with a segment that is King while the rest are Rus¬ 
set. 

It is very probable that the chimera from a scion of King grafted on 
the root of a seedling of Russet, has grown from a bud that arose on theline 
of contact between scion and stock. Lateral branches arising from the sec¬ 
tor of king are pure for King ; those arising from the part that is Russet 
are pure for Russet; those that happen to arise from the lines of contact 
continue to be sectoral chimeras. 

582 - Maize in BraziL — Sampaio, S„ in Lavoura e Criagao, Year 6, No. i, pp. 10-17. Rio de 

Jandio, Jannaiy, 1921. 

Three-quarters of the world’s maize production is grown in the Uni¬ 
ted States. During the period 1913-1918, the average annual maize pro¬ 
duction of that country amounted to 69 836 214 tons. Amongst the other 
countries, the first place is occupied by Brazil, where there are, in round 
figures, 3 million hectares under maize, some 51 million quintals being pro¬ 
duced there annually. Argentina is a very dose second to Brazil, and has 
perhaps outstripped it of recent years. According to the data supplied by 
the Director of the Brazilian Ofl&ce of Commercial Statistics, the quantities 
of maize exported from Brazil and imported by it from 1917 to 1920, were 
as follows: 



Exports 

j fmports 

i 

Year 






1 Amount 

1 Value 

Amount 

Value 

1 

1 ^ 

1 iu papermikeis{'ii 


in paper milreis 

1917 

24054425 

1 39*6677 

187 142 

40854 

1918 1 

14275450 

3 535 971 

I 299 354 

166 782 

1919 i 

3475400 

879 072 

5 262 426 

849 207 

1920 

1 

(2) 3 207 855 

1 

5^436 

(3) *754061 

43785* 


(i) oae paper milreis » 2s. 2d. at par. 

(2} II moaths. According to the data furnished by the Bulletin of Ai^ricuUnral and Com¬ 
mercial Statistics, Xatemational Institute of Agriculture, the amount esporled for the whole 
year was 44 260 quintals. 

(3) 9 months. 

Given, on the one hand, the enormous and constantly increasing con¬ 
sumption of maize in Brazil, and on the other ,the difficulty ot competing 
with Argentine maize which is produced at less cost, owing to the very ex¬ 
tensive areas under the crop, and the greater transport facilities possessed 
by the latter country, it cannot be expected that Brazilian maize will be 
an important artide of export in the near future. It can, however,become 
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of the greatest value, if used to feed the swine which are exported in the 
form of canned or frozen pork or, still better, as lard. 

The average cost of producing i hectolitre of maize grain in Brazil is 
3.4 milreis; the sale price is 9.7 milreis, with a profit of 185 %. 

The author mentions the many ways in which maize is used as human 
food and the countless preparations made from this cereal in the United 
States by the cook, baker, and pastry cook. He advises that greater use 
should be made of maize in Brazil, with a view to reducing the consump¬ 
tion of wheat, which is nearly all imported. In 1919, wheat and wheat 
flour were imported into Brazil to the value of a little over 208 million 
milreis, 

383 - Green Manures and Paddy Cultivation in Ceylon (i). — Houbgodb, w., in The 

Troptcal AgrtcuUuruit Vol LXI, No. i, pp. 3-6, Pexadeniya, Ceylon, Jan. 1921. 

The use of green leaves and twigs as manure for paddy fields is now 
extensively practised and is being recognised as the most economical, 
safest and best manure to use. 

It has now been ascertained that to get a fair increase, at least 2000 lb. 
should be applied per acre. The first lot should be spread over the fields 
after the first “ Bin neguma or the ploughing, and at this time such leav¬ 
es and twigs as would take a longer time to decompose should be applied. 
At the *'Dehiya'* or second ploughing, the leaves and twigs should be plou¬ 
ghed in, and afterwards the second lot should be spread over the ploughed, 
field. Sufficiently long interval wiE have to lapse between this and the fi¬ 
nal ploughing for the leaves and twigs to decompose and mix into the mud. 

It is suggested that with green manures and phosphates should be 
applied at the rate of i to i ^ cwt per acre, at the final ploughing period. 

The foEowiug list of trees and plants from which leaves and twigs are 
commonly in use is given: 

Kaxande (Pan^amia glabra), Kekuna (Caftariam seylanicum), Dadap (Erythnna lUho- 
sperma), ICeppitiya (Croton laccifems). Wild sxmflower, Nattasuriya or Tilta Sinh (Tritonia 
diverszfolfa). Adathoda, (Adathoda vasica), Wildindiga, Pila Siuh (Tephrosia purpnrea). 
Slum hemp (Cratolaria juncea), Bodi (Psoralea corylifolta), Uanapatta (Fweraea gigantea), 
Suriya (Thespesia populnca) Btdemata (Gmehna arborca), XotiUa, (Orovylum tndicim). 
Kaduru (Cerbera OdoUam) and Tataua (Webera corymbosa). 

Very satisfactory results have been obtained in improving paddy soils, 
resulting in large yields. For example — a fidd of approximatdy 2 acres 

(i) In the same publication of ihis Journal is an additional article on the subject of Green 
manuring, reproduced fiom the Indian Scieniific Agrtcntturist, Vol. X, No. X2, dealing with the 
green manure crops grown in various parts of the country with success on wet lands, and 
ploughed into the soil at the time of puddling. Amongst these are quoted pulse crops sudh 
as: — horse gram (Dolichas bifiorus Eiim), green gram (Phaseobus Mtmgo), field gram (Cicer 
arieiinum) etc.: — and Sunn hemp (Crotolaria fnneea), " Boga medeloa ’* (Tephrosia Candida), 
indigo and Daincha. Wild Indigo is recommended for heavy soils, being very drought 
resistant and with a deep root system. It also thrives well on well-drained land cemtaining 
coarse sand particles. Hints are given concerning the application of lime in oonjunction 
with green manuring in general. 
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was treated with leaves of kekuna {Canarium zeylanicum) and karaade 
(Pongamia glabra). The 3deld thus obtained was 104 bus. compared with 
previous yields of 80 bus. The quantity of green manure employed was 
about 1500 lb. per acre. Other cases are also quoted showing equally ad¬ 
vantageous results. 


384 - Experiments with Varieties of Food Crops in Ilauritius. — Bulletin No. xg General 
Sorter Department of A^rtcuUnre, Mauritius, pp 2-8, Port I^ouis, 1920. 

The crops ex5)erimented with have included Sweet potatoes {Ij>oma 6 a 
Batatas), Manioc {Manihot utilissima), Pistacio {Arachis hypogea), Yams 
(Dioscorea sativa), Koe [Oryza saiivii), and also Soy Beans {Glvcine hispida). 
Cow Peas, {VignaCaijang) and Guinea Com {Sorghum vulgard). These varie¬ 
ties included various t37pes known and cultivated loc^y, together with 
forms introduced from other countries. The results of the experiments 
with the last 3 crops are not as yet sufficiently complete to warrant public¬ 
ation. The other details given however afford reliable information concern¬ 
ing imported varieties of food crops, some of which are of superior yielding 
power to the local varieties. 


385 - Millets for Fodder on Sl^ar Estates. — C. a., in The InternaUonal Su%ar 

Journal, Vol. XXII, Nos 201, 263 and 264, pp 493-494, pp. 613-616, pp 684-686. pi. 3. 
I/Ondon, Nov; Bee. 1920. 

A review of the principal millet crops with a view to drawing attention 
to the importance of improving fodder supplies on sugar estates, and of 
placing the facts before planters in sugar growing countries where these crops 
have hitherto been little known. The crops described are as follows : — 



Water {Fxotcid 

% ' n 

1 

r 

Carbo 
drate % 

Crude 

Fibre% 

Aslx% 

P 


1 

1 

!_ 


- 



Sorghum (Andropogon Sorghum) . 

10.7 1 

9.71 

369 

Grain : 

72.38 

1.54 

2.05 

I : 8.3 

Ragt (Bleusine caracana) .... 

1I29» 9.44 

4-93 

60.13 

656 

7-65 

1:7.5 

Vaiaga (Paspalum serobiculatum). 

8.84 i 8.04 

4-57 

65,20 

7.39 

3-95 

1:9.5 

Kaxnbti [Pmmsetewn iyphoadeum). 

8 - 77 , 9.52 

5.33 

73-52 

0.78 

2.08 

1: 9 .o 

Paddy . 

12.55' 6.35 

2.14 

65.29 

7.84 

5.83 

1:11.0 

Wlbsat . 

13 331 9.74 

1.76 

70,18 

2.10 

2.98 

1:7.7 

Soi^^um {Andropogon Sotghum) . 

8 70 1 2.10 

1 1.50 

Straw: 

39 67 

39.77 

8.24 


Ragl Bleustne coracana) .... 

14.16 1.94 

0.62 

4911 

28.93 

524 

— 

Varagi^C Paspalum serobiculatum ). 

8.71 1.97 

2-51 

47 92 

28.84 

10.05 

X : 26.8 

Kamba {Penntsetum typhoidum), . 

7.071 

1*94 

1-33 

43 99 

37.63 

8.04 

1:23.5 

Paddy.. 

11.04 2 70 ' 

1.02 

40.84 

29-83 

15.17 


Wheat.1 

8.71 3 01 1 

0.981 

3793 

33-69 

13.93 

1:130 
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Andfopogon sorghum (Sorghum) (i) ; Pennisetum typhoideum (Bulrtish 
millet) (2); Setaria itaUca (Italian millet); (2) Eleusine corocana (Ragi) etc. 

The foregoing analyses of the grain and straw of millets, paddy and 
wheat is given (*). 

♦ Reproduced from “ Notebook of Agricultural Facts and Figures ” by R. C. Wood. 

386 - ”Fracta de lobo’’ (Solanum f^randiflorum pulverulentum) and 
<< Capoeira branca” ( 5 . buUatum and 5 . cernutn) Forage Solanaeeae of 
Brazil — Dp Sii.vi:iaA. (Director de Agricultura de Rstado de Minas Geiaes), iu 
Characas e Qmnt'ies, Vol. XXlJI,No. i, pp. 17-19, figs. 2. Sao Paulo, January 15,1921- 
The author mentions these three wild, arborescent, Brazilian Solana- 
ceae as forming a good stock feed. The foliage of Fructa de lobo ” (Sola- 
nmn grandifiorum Ruiz and Pavon, var. pulverulentum) is readily eaten by 
cattle, in spite of the fact that the leaves, like the trunk, are covered with 
hooked spines. The fruit is much liked both by cattle and pigs. This 
plant will grow even on the most sterile ground. A farmer of Caete who 
planted it for a pig feed obtained excellent results. 

The name " capocina branca '* is popularly given to two very nearly- 
related species, S. cernum Veil., and 5 . huUatum Veil. The latter and very 
probably also the former, is much appreciated by cattle, horses, mules 
and rabbits. The following percentages were obtained by analyses made 
at the Chemical laboratory of the Minas Geraes; 


Chemical composition of Solanum bullatum and Solanum grandif^rwm. 



5 . buUatwm 

5 . grandtflorum 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Water. 

10.47 

11.31 

Ash... 

9.98 

4.83 

Protein. 

23.92 

19.47 

Fats. 

3.16 

3.16 

Crude fibre . 

26.78 

35-85 

Nitrogen-free extracts. 

25.69 

45-38 


These plants therefore have leaves richer in protein than those of forage 
Leguminosae. 

As the fruits of S. bullatum are greedily eaten by birds of every kind, 
even before they are ripe, it is difficult to obtmn any seeds of this plant. 

387 - Bahia Grass {Paspalam noiatutn) in Florida. — Science and indnei^y Voi. 2, 
No. II, pp. 61.*.-64.5. Melbourne, November, 1920, 

Bahia Grass (Paspalum nofadunCj was first planted at the Florida Agri¬ 
cultural experiment Station in May 1913. The original plot is stiH growing 
and from the first gave promise of much value. 


(1) Sec R Sept. 1917, No. 811. (Ed,) 

(2) See H April igitf. No 459. (Ed.) 
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A further experiment was begun in March 1915, and in September the 
same year, cattle were pastured on the plot in question both winter and 
summer from then onwards During the past 4 years the grass has been 
subject to heavy pasturing. Notwithstanding this fact, it has ccnlinued 
to grow and has made a complete sod over a space now 10 to 13 ft wide. 
In addition to this, a large number of individual plants have sprung up 
near by, indicating that the seed has been scattered by the cattie, birds, 
or wind. 

The method here employed gives information on two important points, 
namely, the ability of the grass to spread and make a good sod while being 
pastured, and its palatability to cattle. It seems best adapted to a rather 
moist soil, but has been grown on rather dr^’^ sand soil with fairly satisiactory 
results. It is not likely, however, to be of any value when planted on dry 
sandy ridges or on land subject to overflow of water. A temperature of 
34 to 260 F will nearly alwa37S kill all green growth of this grass; although 
the roots ate apparently not injured by light frost. 

388 - Cotton Cultivation in Egypt (i), — Dctxseo^t G C., I — The Maintenance of the Qual¬ 
ity of Cotton, in Bulletin 6 /ilie Impenul Institute, Vol. XVI, Xo. 2. pp. 160-170. 

I/Ondcm, April-June, 1918.—II. The Pink Boll Worm an«lthc Cotton Crop of Ugypi. Ibtd., 
Vol. X I, No. 3, pp. 362-370. July-Sept. iyi8. — III. The Kxtension of Cotton Cultiva¬ 
tion in Egypt. Vol, XVn, No. 2, pp. 195-204. April-Jxme, loio. IV. Cotton Rebcorch 
Board of Egypt. Ibid,, Vol. XVIIl, No. i, pp. 117-119 Jan-March, 1920. — V. Agricultural 
I^gi^tion in Egypt, relating to the Protection of Cotton Ciops, Ibid,, Vol. XVIII, No. 
2, April-June, 1920. — VI. The Egyptian Cotton Problem. I/E4KE H. M., in Ai,nculiwal 
Journal of India, Vol. XV, Pts. 5-6, pp 485-501, 595 - 6 i 5 , and Vol. X\T, I,*!, i. pp. J-ifi. 
Calcutta, 1920 and 1921. 

I. II. III. — The total area of cultivated land in Lower Egypt duiing 
the 10 years ending in 1914, remained fairly constant, but the proportion¬ 
ate area under cotton increased by nearly 6 % reaching 45.4 % of the to¬ 
tal cultivated area of that region. It appears that cotton comes into the 
crop rotation, in a large part of the country, twice in three years, and that 
the old triennial rotation has to a large extent disappeared. In Upper 
Egypt, the fluctuation of the area under cotton is always to some extent 
affected by the behaviour of the Nile flood, as a certain proportion of each 
y-ear's crop is grown in the basin lands, which have not yet been placed under 
perennial irrigation by canals But, even taking this into account, there 
was a steady increase in the cotton area from 1908-1909 and from 1913-1914, 
amounting to 5.2 %, for the 6 years. 

Exduding the lake area, there are in round figures, 5 600 000 Egyp¬ 
tian acres already cultivated, watered either by summer canal supply or 
by flood, and there still remain 1250 000 acres capable of becoming produc- 
.tive of general crops in the future, when properly irrigated (3), Conditions 
are more favourable in Lower than in Upper Egypt but taking the normal 
cotton area of Egypt as a whole at 1716 000 Egyptian acres, it would be pos¬ 
sible to cultivate annually upon the same system ot rotation as at present 

(i, See jR. July 1913, No. 801 and R. August 1915, pp. 1017-1023. 

(2) See B. Dec. 1913, No. 1333. (Ed.) 
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in vogue, an additional i 005 000 acres. To ascertain the actual maximum 
area, the lake areas must be taken into account, and this when properly 
drained would probably be suitable in the first place for a rotation of cotton 
and rice, with intermediate do /er. On this rotation, 50 % would be under 
cotton annually, and would give an additional 312 000 acres to the 
previous total, making a total ot 3 033 000 acres annually capable of 
3delding cotton. 

With regard to production, assuming that the new acres be brought 
under cultivation, it is calculated that a total yield of ii 240 000 quantars (i) 
per annum >should be obtained The climatic and cultural conditions found 
in Egypt afford the country unique advantages with respect to the produc¬ 
tion of cotton possessing combined qualities of fineness, strength and 
length, in comparison with other countries. Experiments have been con¬ 
ducted in India and Arizona in order to establish similar varieties there, but 
up to the present it has been found that Egyptian kinds grown in these new 
localities are less prolific and more susceptible to disease and rapid deterio¬ 
ration in quality that is the case in Egypt. Attention is, however, drawn 
to the fact that the successful results obtained by selection and a conse¬ 
quent isolation of three pure kinds of cotton in America should be regarded 
as a warning of what may' happen if steps are not taken to maintain purity 
of the existing commercial varieties in Eg3q)t itself (2). The period of life 
ot these last mentioned varieties is not long owing to the fact that the cha¬ 
racteristic qualities, which constitute its value, are usually rapidly broken 
down by cross-fertilisation in the field or by cardess mixture of se^ in the 
ginneries. The assumption of the mutational origin of these varieties (3) 
is supported by what has been found to occur in experimental breeding 
from Egyptian seed in Arizona (4). 

With respect to the kinds of cotton which it is probable may be grown 
in the near future, it is expected, although that the matter is still under di- 
cussion, and nothing is yet definite, that the Sakellaridis cotton will occupy 
the attention of growers throughout the Delta for some years, and that there 
is very little likelihood of a return to the old types, Nubari, Assili and Afifi. 
Upper Pygypt will continue to cultivate Ashmouni, which has been some¬ 
what improved. The most important change in the cultural requirements 
is that, whereas up to less than 10 years ago, it was not unconunon to 
continue picking until December, most of the crop is now finished even in 
Lower Pvgypt, by the end of v^ei)tember. 

This early maturing character has become of the first importance by 
reason of the ravages of the pink boll worm [Gelechia gassypiella Saunders). 
This pest destroyed practically all the seed of plants which matured late. 
The average loss, according to Dr. LiSWis Gough attributed hitherto to the 
pink boll pest was about Vs the weight of seed + lint in every boll attacked, 


(1)1 quatttar ~ o'J.o 19 lb. {Ed.) 

(3) See R, December 1918, No. 

(3) See R. M ly lyib, No. 5 ^». (IS I ) 

(4) See R. Feb. 1914, No. 116 {Ed) 

t»««] 
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if 35 % of tiie bolls were attacked, the loss in weight of the crop was 
about 7 %. Hence the obvious advantage of cultivating early varieties. 

The author emphasises the fact that the extreme area capable of being 
cultivated in cotton can only be attained as the result of a great deal of 
careful engineering and expenditure. 

IV. V. — In view of the great importance of the cotton growing indu¬ 
stry to the wdfare and prosperity of Egypt, the Cotton Research Board 
was constituted in May, 1919 to “ combine, co-ordinate and extend re- 
seardb. of cotton On appointing this Board, the Ministry oi Agriculture 
pointed out the economic importance of maintaining the valuable quality 
of l^yptian cotton, confirming the statements made by Dudgeon^ 
(Parts I, II and III). 

Field experiments have already been undertaken in a number of diffe¬ 
rent localities on i) the effect of the subsoil water level on cotton, 2) re¬ 
ducing watering, 3) 3ddding power of 9 varieties, 4) spacing. The fol¬ 
lowing programme of work has been drawn up : 

1) Botanical. — The application of plant breeding methods to the puri¬ 
fication of existing commerdal varieties, and to the production cf new and 
improved varieties. Cotton seed farms are being developed for the mul¬ 
tiplication of pure seed strains. Special study will be made of cotton wilt 
and other fungoid diseases. 

2) Entomological. — Study of the life history, distribution and control 
of Oxycaremts hyalinipennis (Cotton seedbug) and Agrotis ypsilon (cut¬ 
worm), and a continued study of Gelechia gossypiella. 

3) Chemical. — Observations in connection with manures and sub¬ 
soil water, bacteriological a^ects, investigations arising out of the compo¬ 
sition of cotton seed and the changes which occur during storage. 

4) Physical. — Fidd experiments and laboratory work on measure¬ 
ment of cotton fibre. 

In the Preliminary Report (Cairo: Government Press, 1920), a diagram 
brings out the striking fact that from September 1919 to January 1920, 
it was more profitable to the grower to cultivate the shorter stapled cot¬ 
tons of the Upper Egypt class such as Ashmouni, than the longer stapled 
varieties, such as Sakdkridis and there is a danger that this action wiU 
extend greatly unless purchasers are prepared to offer a substantially 
higher price for the long stapled kinds. 

Amongst the laws and ministerial orders rdating to cotton, it is in¬ 
teresting to note that the irrigation of bersim is prohibited after May 10, 
or such date as may be fixed annually for certain districts. Tliis law is 
established to prevent the propagation of cotton worm (i) by the growing 
of bersim whidi is another food plant of this pest. Also the roots of cot¬ 
ton, hemp and bamia {Hihiscns esculentns) are ordered to be plucked up 
or cut down, bdow soil levd in such a way that they cannot give rise to 
any fresh growth, thus facilitating the destruction of bollworms (2). 

(z) Usually kuowa by tlic name of Alabama arqiUacea IXubn. 

(3) Usually known by the name of Heliothis obsoleUi Fab. 

[# 88 ] 
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VI. — A report oi the recommendations made by Mr. H. M. I/Eakp, 
Director of Agriculture in the United Provinces of India, with a view to the 
maintenance and improvement of the quality 01 Egyptian cotton, and the 
increase of yidd. These indude: i) the maintenance of the purity of 
Sakdlaridis ; 2) the establishment of one or more types with the same 
intrinsic merits as Sakdlaridis, but with an improved vegetative habit; 
3) the maintenance ofthepiesent classes by a systemof purification and the 
establishment of pure races; 4) the devdopment of types agriculturally 
better suited to the environment, including the demarcation of type 
tracts 5) the devdopment of a class of cotton superior in quality to 
the best Sakdlaridis; 6) the division of the country into cirdts 
d termined, as far as possible, by climatic considerations, and each with 
its experimental farm; 7) the establishment ot a seed tarm in each 
of the drdes so defined; 8) the introduction of a system of licensing 
persons desirous of introduing new varieties. Such a system would 
enable steps to be readily taken to diminate the cultivation of any new 
variety, if considered desirable, and to prevent the adulteration of existing 
varieties. 

For the purpose of carrying the above recommendations into effect, 
the following further recommendations are made: i) the division of the Mi¬ 
nistry of Agriculture into a series of agricultural, botanical and commerdal 
sections; 2) the establishment ot a Ministerial Cotton Committee which 
should endeavour to co-ordinate practice with the result of these researches; 
3) the establishment of an extra ministerial Cotton Board for providing 
co-ordination between the Ministiy of Agriculture and the Physical Ser¬ 
vice and Irrigation Board, etc. 

389 - Fibre Studies of Philippine Bipteroearps. Rjsves i, o m Journal of Forestry, 
Vol XIX, No 2, pp. 97-104 Washington I> C Feb 1921. 

The Dipterocaipaceae is pre-eminently the most important timber pro¬ 
ducing family in the whole Indo-Malayan region an area induding the great • 
er part of India, Burma, Siam Cochin-China, the Malay Peninsula, Suma¬ 
tra, Java, Borneo, the Philippines, and the Indo Malayan Archipdago as 
far south as New Guinea. 

These dipterocarp woods lend themselves to multifarious uses. The 
soft lightcoloured woods {Pentacfne, Parashorea, and Shorea) furnish a 
large percentage of the cheap construction timber in the Philippines. The 
red Shoreas such as S. polysperma, S. negrosensis etc. are used for high grade 
furniture and cabinet work, and the former has been employed success¬ 
fully in the manufacture of aeroplane propdlors. Various spedes, induding 
Hopea plagata, H, ovalifolia, Balmocarpus cagayensis, Isoptera borneenis 
and Vatica spp., produce strong and durable structural timbers, and are 
extensivdy employed. 

With the continued exploitation of Philippine forests and the increas¬ 
ing cost and scardty of timber in the north temperate zone, new uses for 
dipterocaips are coming to the attention of the public The present fibre 

[388-38S] 
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study was undertaken with the hope that it luight contiibute to the present 
knowledge of the suitability of the said dipterocaips for the manufacture^of 
paper. In the sdlection of material, the author obtained authentic wood 
spedmens from the Philippine Bureau of Forestry. After isolation of suf¬ 
ficient fibrous material, measurements were made of all fusiform non-septate 
fibres, which in the Dipterocarpaceae consist almost entirely of libriform 
fibres and tracheids; the latter are much pitted, shorter, proportionatdly 
wider, than the former but only constitute a small percentage of the fibrous 
material. 

An examination of the tabulated measurements leads to a number of in¬ 
teresting deductions.. There is apparently little variation in the fibre length 
of the Dipterocarpaceae as a whole, but individual variations are both strik¬ 
ing and significant Fibres seem to be longest in the softer wooded ^des 
such as Anisoptera spp. 1.76 mm, Dipterocarpus ^p. 1.77 mm, Shorea 
eximia 1.76 mm , S palosapis 1.54 mm., and S Teysmanniana ; 1.68 mm., 
compared with the harder woods such as Hopea spp. 1.40 mm, Balanocar- 
pus 1.38 mm., Vatica spp. 1.43 mm., and hard Shoreas x.46 mm. A similar 
variation also exists between different spedes of the same genus, and the 
author considers that other things being equal, the fibre length of dipterocarp 
wood varies indirectly to the density An interesting variation is found in 
woods of like density where pores distirctly vary in size The figures indi¬ 
cate that fibre lengths are directly proportional to the size of the pores, 
(compare Nos. 40, 39 and 38) 

The soft, light coloured woods Shor&a eximia, Pentacme spp, and Pa- 
foshorea Malaanonan offer possibilities as a «>ource oJt raw fibre in the ma¬ 
nufacture of pulp and paper. 

There seems no reason why these fibres should not be used advanta- 
geoudy either alone or mixed with bamboo, Manila hemp, maguey {Aga»e 
sisal and other long-fibred stodc. At present, the coniferous stock 
Popidus tremuloides, P. ddtoides and P. grandidmtata are the most important 
hardwood ^ecies in the United States from the standpoint of paper manu¬ 
facture, The average fibre length of these ^ecies is 1.13 mm. as compared 
with the light coloured dipterocarps enumerated above, which average 
1.60 mm. 

390 - Tbe Coconut Palm in BiaziL — Dn Moracs, P., m Brazil Indusador, Year I, No. i, 
p. 9, mo de JaneixD, Janiiaxy 1921. 

The coconut palm whidi is a native of America, grows almost wild alo33g 
all the northern coast of Brazil, and is cultivated without difficulty 
throughout nearly the whole country. It begins to bear fruit before the 
age of 7 years. In the northern States of Brazil, where the coconuts are not 
gathered and used, a very important source of revenue is neglected, as is 
diown by the State of Fatahyba, where the coconut palm is more or less 
cutivated, and in 1912, there were 115 900 trees in full bearing. If an 
average crop of 50 nuts per tree be assumed this amounts to5 795 000 nuts 
per annum, whidi sold at 50 rds apiece (the minimum price) gives the sum 
of 289 750 milrds (r milrds = 2s. 2d. at par). 
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This amount would be considerably increased it the value of the 
fibre, or coir, were added- According to Rideatt iooo coconuts 
furni^ 836 kg. of coir, but even aUowing for only 500 kg. of ccrir 
per IOOO nuts, this if it fetched no more than 150 reis per kg. would 
bring in 434 625 milrds (i 330 858 fr. at par). Thus, the State of Para- 
hyba, by ne^ecting to gather the coconuts, loses altogether 724 373 mUreis 
annually. 

There are more than 100 million coconut palms whose nuts are never 
gathered in North Brazil. The author strongly urges that such a source of 
natural wealth ^ould be turned to account. 

391 - Experiments in Sowing Seeds of Cassia, auriculata. in India. — bennbjct h. 

C., in Ths IndUm Forester, Vol. XE^VII, No. x, pp. 25-29, Allahabad, Jan. 1921. 

An accotmt of the experiments carried out at GoUa, Anantapur, to 
determine the cheapest successful method of raising Cassia auricidata 
(^'Tangedu**), ashrubwhidb. yields the most valuable tanning bark in 
India. 

Six different methods of sowing, each on an area of not less than 

5 acres, were tried namely; 

1) Broadcast sowing on untouched soil. 

2) Sowing in furrows about 2 % ft. apart and 4” to 6” de^. 

3) Broadcast sowing followed by dose ploughing in one direction. 

4) Broadcast sowing followed by dose ploughing first in one direc¬ 
tion and then at right angles. 

5) Close ploughing in one direction followed by hoeing with a 3-prong- 
ed fork (or "goru'’), seeds sown in the furrows made by the’prongs which are 
about 6 in apart and finally the whole gone over by a " guntakah” or iron 
platedrawn by4oxen in the same direction as the original ploughingwas 
done to root out grass, turn up the soil, and cover the seeds. 

6) Dibbling seeds under trees in soil turned up to a depth of about 

6 in. by a i^ike or crow-bar. 

Resulis, — The cheapest successful method was found to be No. 2. which 
cost 14 annas, per acre, and by it suffident seedlings were obtained to stock 
any area with about 4 800 plants per acre. By method 3 at double the 
cost, about 27 times as many seedlings were obtained as by method 2, and 
were somewhat more advanced in growth at the end of a year. By method 
5, about twice as many seedlings were got than by employing methods 3 
and 4 and they were still more advanced in growth than those obtained 
by those too methods. The cost was 2-7 rupees per acre more thau with 
method 3 and 8 annas 6 pies more than with method 4. Sowings under 
bushes and late sowings were failures. 

The author suggests a further experiment, employing method 2, but 
P i aktTig the furrows 10 ft. instead of 2 % ft. apart and thus tending to en¬ 
sure sulficient r^eneration and considerably less esqpense. 

^ It is possible to gmw Tangedu ” on land which can be ploughed, but 
which is too poor to yield profitable fidd crops. 
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392 -Tbe Cultivation and Preparation of Para Rubber in Burma (z). — ^metin No 7 

Department of Agriculture, Burma, pp. z-31 appendices 2, Btiima, December 1920. 

A general review of the soil, climate and methods of cultivation best 
suited to Para rubber. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that in Burma the Heuea tree 
matures ready for tapping 5 to 6 years after planting. The stem is then 
usually 18 in. in girth at a height of i % ft. from the groimd level. As 
it is the size of the tree rather than its age whidhi determines its fitness for 
tapping and as, at any time in the age of the plantation, the area of bark up 
to a height of 3ft. from the ground, represents the capital of the planter, a 
considerable amount of care is necessary in the selection of the trees to be 
tapped. The point is emphasised that no tree diould be marked up for 
tapping unless it be at least the girth indicated above. Tapping begins in 
September and is conducted without interruption up to mid July. The 
flow of latex increases steadily from October to December, and then de¬ 
creases up to February. 

The usual method of tapping in Burma is known as the “ one-third 
single cut ” i. e, the tapping is conducted by means of a clean single cut and 
is always confined to only a third of the area of available bark. The se¬ 
cond year’s tapp-ng is conducted over the second % of the bark surface ad¬ 
jacent to the first but as the girth of the tree has naturally increased by 
that time, tapping begins at 2 % ft. above ground instead of the prescribed 
I % ft. the first year. To complete this process 18 months is found neces¬ 
sary, and at the end of that time, the tapping is conducted on the remain¬ 
ing Vj of the bark surface, and this time at 3ft. above ground levd. It 
thus takes 4 % years to tap once round the bole of the tree. 

The following year the tapping is recommended at the 3ft. levdi and 
proceeds for i year over the depth of i 5^ft. untapped bark which lies just 
above that treated at the first tapping, and is continued over the renewed 
bark that has gradually re-covered the surface first tapped. In succeed¬ 
ing years the afore-mentioned process is continued following the same me¬ 
thod as before over the invariably re-covered surfaces. 

The yield of rubber varies considerably, but the mean output is about 
81 b. per tree per annum a yield which would probably be higher if the trees 
were planted further apart. The loss of soil fertility through scouring and 
leaching by heavy rain during the monsoon period is doubtless another con¬ 
tribution to the low yields, but it is recommended that by planting fewer 
trees to the acre £?, g. 90 to 100, growing cover crops in the early rains, de¬ 
ferring weeding till the beginning of dry weather, disc harrowing regularly 
and carefully over a good mulch of green manure crop, and by more econo¬ 
mical manipulation of the latex, an estate with trees 10 to 15 years old 
^ould yidd at the rate of 350 to 400 lb. per acre per anntun of dry mbber. 

Lists of some suitable catdi crops, cover crops and green manure crops 
are given as follows and details of general cultivation and treatment 
are also added. 


(i) See J?. May, 1917 440 and R. Jan., i9i9-» No. i. (Rd.) 
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Pejumnent and Temporary CatLhcrops for PiM>er Estates 


Name of crop 


Seed per acre Imie of sor™g 


Coffee (l^ber \Co§ea tibenca 
VBOiy^Kapt^A 

Black Pepper' mgrum 
Ng(i-yok\ 

Kaung* 

CEissava ** Pa- Mamhot uhhs 
lam pmanu V stma 
« Thm baw^ 
myouku ” | 

Arrow root Curcuma angu 
** 4 da lu ’ I sitfoha 


2000 cuttings Cold weather 3 to4 years af'z to 8 lb per 

J ter planting ineperyear 

1000 cuttings Rams Dry weather 3 z to 7 lb dry 

I to5yea3saf bmtpervine 

I ter planting per year 

3000 to 4000 „ 8 to za months 2 to tons 


3000 to 4000 
I cuttings i 


20000 to 25000 
1 sets per acre 


ruzmeruc '*Sa Curcuma louga 


from setting fresh roots 
per acre 

6 to 9 months 3000 to 800 1 
from setting lb fresh 
roots pel 
acre 

6 to S months 2000 to 4000 
from settmg lb fresh 
, roots per 


Ginger “ (rtn ” Ztngtber ofict 
I fiaie 

riitTlieft ^ Nga Capsicum an 
yak ” nuum 


Tulv to August 


December 

January 


to zoo to 200 
, \is8* dry 


Tobacco **Tse Nicotuuta Ta 
. bacum 


Groundnuts Arachis hypo 
** Mye-pe . gaea 


Eab-lab Pe Dohchos La 
gyi ' blab 

Cow Pea “ Pt- Vigna Catjang 
l&n 

Gieeu Gram, Phaseolus 
Black Gram Afangu 
« P« dtsetn^ ’ 

« Tffli pt I 

D&l ** Pe stn-Caianas tndi 
gort ** cus 

Deccan Hemp Hibiscus can 
** Cyin boun- nabinus 
ffgvi ” , 


April to May 


y, basket Ma> to June 


December 

April 


December 

Tanuai3 


to 20C to 250 viss 
of cured leaf 
+ 30 bas 
kets of stalks 
per acre 
to 20 to 40 has 
kets of whole 
nuts per 


September to 
October 

October to 
I November I 


Manh to April Z2 to 20 bas 
I kets of seed 
per acre 

Februaiy to5 to i j bas 
March kets 

„ 200 to 400 tb. 

I seed 


I pyi Jtme to Jul> „ '300 to So > lb 

seed 

Yj ba^t May to June |October to 1000 to 2000 
I November 1 lb diy fibre 
I pel acre 


• 1 pyi — 187s litre i vibs «= 3 6 Ih 
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Cov&r or Green manure Crops for Rubber Estates. Stum Hemp " Pike- 
San*’ {Crotolaria juncea): Wild Hemp or " Tawpikesan ’* {Crotohria striatd^i 
Indian Mallow, Pank-kwe ” (Ahuiilon indicum) : Daindba " Pank-pan ” 
{Sesbania acideata) “ Ye-thagyi (S. aegyptiaca): Indigo, " Me" {Indigo- 
fera Unctorid) ; Wild Indigo “ Me-yine ” [Indigofera q)p)-; Tephrosia spp; 
Dadep or Coral Tree, Kon katliit, Ye-kathit ” {Erythrina Mica and E. 
lUhospermd^. 

393 - Pruning Experiments on Toung Tea. —Quarterly journal of Indian Tea Association 

Setenitflc Dept. Pt II, 1930, and The Tropical Agriculturist Vol I,V, No. 5, pp. 313-314. 

F^xadeniya, Ceylon, Nov., 1920. 

The results the of first and second years’ pluddngs after cutting down 
young tea at heights var3dng from the collar, up to 24 in. from the collar. 

In the experiments made with Assam, Burma and China tea the per¬ 
centage of deaths from collar pruning was 8 %, while from cutting to 2 
in. above the collar, only i % of the bushes died. With still higher cutting 
the percentage of deaths was the same or slightly less. Except for the for¬ 
mation of a snag, the bushes cut at 4in. gave equally as good bushes as those 
cut lower and averaged ^ maund per acre more than the 2 in. cut bushes 
cut in the 2 years test. This extra yidd is, however, obtained at the cost 
of this dangerous snag which would certainly lead to trouble in districts 
where the white ants are prevalent. The 2 in. method is then, more satis¬ 
factory all things considered. It is true that the bushes thus formed are 
low, but it is probable that the yidd can be greatly increased by leaving 
the bushes unpruned for the second year’s plucking. The experiments un¬ 
der consideration were conducted under unusually unfavourable conditions, 
and the serious drought undoubtedly reduced the expected yidd from 
the unpruned tea. Under normal circumstances the indigenous varieties 
would certainly have given more. 

With the bushes which were not cut down, but " cut across " at vary¬ 
ing hdghts, it appeared that the higher the bush was cut, the greater was 
the yidd obtained These high-pruned bushes gave yidds higher than 
would be obtained from the average dearance. The budies were planted 
at 3 years old raised from seed, and then had 2 years growth unpruned and 
unplucked. At the time of cutting across, therefore, they were already a 
fair size. It diould however be noted that with those cut across at 24 in, al¬ 
though giving a high yidd, the crop was obtained entirdy from the middle 
of the budi, and the outer part appeared very weak and was attacked by 
red rust {Cephaleurtts mycoidedj (i), and brown blight {PestalozssiaHartigii) 
and brow bl^ht. It is very doubtful whether the present yidd can be in¬ 
creased or even maintained from these high-cut bushes, whereas from those 
cut at 4 in. and bdow it is expected eventually to have well formed budies, 
giving very high yidds. By systematic cutting out of the centres of the 
bushes originally cut at 18 and 24 in. respectivdy, it seems possible that 
wdl formed bushes could also be made, but collar pruning at present is 
the only method advised for the said bushes. 


(I) See -R, Feb, 1919, No. 266 {Ed.) 
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The cuttang out of centres is, however reconmended for 12 in. cut 
bushes, and this would secure the advanta^ of an early high yield, and. 
a satirfactory frame. 

394 - Studies on M^Ulinig Tobacco. —1. Wiuuer G., Ueber dea jeteigeii stand nnsexer 
Eenntnisse und Krfahnmgen in der Tabakdiingnng, in MitUilw/^en def Deutschen Lanir 
wirtschafis-GeseUschaft, Year 36, No. zo pp. 166-168. Beilin, REaich 6, 1921. — 11 . Vast 
jyijK, J.y Bemeslings pxoeven bij de tabak op bet vdd in 1919, in MedeeHngen van ket 
DeU Proefstahon tcmedan SwruOra^ Series 2, No. 14, pp. 3-38, Year 1910. 

L — Results of the ExpEunHENTs hitherto made in manuring 
Tobacco. The Present State of our knowledge on the subject. — 
The basal manure nsed for tobacco crt^s is a dung poor in chlorides, pre¬ 
ferably mixed (horse and cow dung). 

Nitrate of sodium is Httie used, partly on account of the fact that to¬ 
bacco treated with it often bums badly, probably because of the easily 
fusible deposit of alkali nittates on the leaves, and because the leaves dry 
badly. 

Sulphate of ammonium (50 to 100 ig. per hectare) or Norwegian cal¬ 
cium nitrate (in double the quantity) are employed ; the latter is very sui¬ 
table, on account of its high lime content. The author found, as a result 
of many experiments, that ammonium nitrate makes the cigars bum 
quicker. Good results have been obtained from cyanamide, and mudi is 
^ped from synthetic urea. No conclusive proof has been obtained as 
to the effect of green manures on the burning properties of tobacco. 

Potassic fertilisers are very necessary for tobacco- In .Usace, the ffelda 
where this crop is to be cultivated give in the autumn 400 kg, per hec¬ 
tare of i)otassium silicate (*" martelline ”) in addition to stable-manure. 
Sulphate of potassium is not used, as it is supposed to impart an astrin¬ 
gent taste to the tobacco, which, however, has not been observ^ in Germany. 

Experiments were made by ISjTziNGER for the purpose of determining 
the effect of manuring upon the quality of dgais, but all smokers are not 
of the same mind as to the results. Further, the results of tests as to effi¬ 
cacy of potassium carbonate are not in agreement. 

A heavy application of stable-manure renders the use of a phosphatic 
fertiliser unnecessary. Where, however, such fertilisers are necessary, it 
is advisable to choose Peruvian guano and scories (i), and to avoid fertili¬ 
sers containing a large amount of sulphates. 

As the tobacco plant is calciphilous lime should be added to the soil, 
if the latter is deficient in caldiim. 

AU these rules as to manuring are of secondary importance in compari¬ 
son with the method of drying the tobacco during and after growth, espedally 
from the point of view of its burning properties, the chief qu^ty requi¬ 
red m smoking tobacco. 

II. — Manuring experiments carried out in Tobacco Fields. — 
Experiments were made in Sumatra, in 1919, in order to observe the effect 

(i)Siiai3aTiesiUtswereobtainedinItalywith5cories.See Ampola and JoviNO: Bferto neUa 
tsombustibilitA del tabaoco, in Gaxsetta chimha ItaUam, Vol. I, p. 367, Rome, 1902 {Ed,) 
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of mantire upon leaf production and the vigour of the stem. The feirtalisers 
used were superphosphates, ashes, ammonium sulphate and guano. 

The best r^ults were obtained, as regards stem growth, by a fertili¬ 
ser containing nitrogen, phosphoric anhydride and potassium in the pro¬ 
portions 1 : 3.6 : I. 

A fertiKser in the proportions i: 3.3 : i, however, generally improved 
the combustibility of the fermented tobacco. 

An excess of superphosphate hinders the growth of the plant (i) 

395 - Cultivation of Citrus Trees in Tunisia. — Guuxochun, i,. r Assistant of the Botan< 
ical Service of Tunisia), in La Vte a^ricole et rwrale^ Year 10, V0I. XVlII, No. 3, 
I>p 28-30, I fig. Paris, Januajy 8, 1921. 

Unlike Algeria, Ttmisia does not possess large areas suitable for plant¬ 
ing with Aurantiaceae and such land as is well supplied with water, and where 
sufficient manure can be obtained, is already occupied by the orange-gar- 
dens belonging to the natives. Since 1912, however, several French l^dow- 
ners have bought orange-gardens from the natives (chiefly in the Nabeul 
district). , 

X New plantations have also been made which are doing well, and it 
may be said that the cultivation of citrus trees is becoming a thriving in¬ 
dustry in the Regency, oranges and mandarins being exported each year; 
the first consignments are dispatdhed usually about January i. 

During the war, large quantities of these fruits were supplied to the 
army. 

According to the latest statistics (published in 1918), there are in Tuni¬ 
sia 61000 orange-trees of which the production is estimated a 13 500 quin¬ 
tals. 

According to the laws of Julyig, 1890, and of November 25, 1915, and 
to the decree promulgated under date of April 15, 1920, Tunisia is author¬ 
ised to export to Marseilles free of all customs-duty, from August 2, 1920 
to July 31, 1921, 5000 quintalsof oranges, 10000 quintals of mandarins, 
5000 quintsLls of lemons, and 2000 quintals of citrons. 

The principal citrus-fruit producing centres of Tunisia are. — In the 
neighbourhood of Tunis, Bardo, Manouba, Sokra, Axiana. In Cap Bon: 
Hammamet, Nabeul. In the Centre, near Sousse; Teboulba Mokenine. 
In the region of the oases: Gab^, Deggache, Tozeur; that is to say, in the 
coast districts, where great humidity of the atmo^here is combing with 
a minimum temperature that never falls bdow 4° — 50 C. and a mean tem¬ 
perature varying from looC to i&K^, 

In the old, established gardens, oranges trees are the most plentiful,, 
followed, in order of importance, by lemon and mandarin trees. 

The new plantations consist of almost equal numbers of orange and 
mandarin trees, but in some cases the owners have added a few bergamots,, 
citrons, and shaddocks. 

Oranges do best on sandy days or day loams, and sometimes in default 


(i) Pot manurrog experiments at IlEavaiia, see R., Time xqao, No. 637. (Lti-) 
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of these, a marly soil is sdected, but pure day is avoided, for the trees grow 
badly in it on account of its physical composition. Further, day becomes 
very cold, as soon as the first autumn and winter rains fall, just when the 
fruits of die Aurantiaceae ripen. Under such conditions, the oranges should 
be grafted on Citrus triptera. 

Frequent irrigation is necessary in summer; the first manuring consists 
of 30 to 40 metric tons of night-soil or farm-yard, or stable-manuie, per 
hectare. 

Windbreaks are indispensable. 

Some dtru&growers plant Seville orange stocks on which they subse¬ 
quently graft; others transplant the stodm, when already grafted, from 
the nursery with the earth adhering to their roots, which are lifted almost 
entire. The former is the more economical method. 

Intercalary crops of vegetables are planted between the trees. In 
winter, these conast of peas, French beans, and garden beans, in su mme r, 
melons are grown. 

When the grafts have taken, they are more susceptible to the damp 
caused by the irrigation of the intercalary crops, and it appears best to 
discontinue them at this period; some cultivators, however avoid the diffi- 
culty by choosing plants that do not require much water. 

In a garden where the lines of trees are 10 m. apart the intercalary 
crops may occupy a strip of 6 m., thus leaving dear 4 m. of soil around 
each tree. 

Irrigation is practised from May to October; it may be reckoned, 
that 12 irrigations are indispensable during these months, 500 to 800 cubic 
metres of water per hectare being used each time. Each tree is irrigated 
separatdy, a basin being excavated round it. 

The orange and mandarin trees are allowed to grow almost naturally, 
but they are pruned in such a way that thdr lowest branches are at 2.50 m. 
above the ground, which facilitates ploughing between the trees. 

The varieties most commonly grown in Tunisia are. in order of commer- 
dal importance. — The Maltese orange with delicate flavour sweet, juicy 
slightly add, a fine, almost round, fruit-and a thin skin ; the Maltese blood- 
orange which is similar, but blood-red when quite ripe; the meski orange, 
which has an insipid taste, a great favourite with the natives; the Jaffa 
orange, with large oval fruit, rather thick skin, pulp delidous and mdting 
in the mouth; the various kinds known as navd oranges or withfruits 
indosed and called ** double oranges ”; Clementine, a hybrid between a 
Seville orange with narrow long leaves, the Granito variety, and a mandarin; 
it is a very good fruit of a fine red colour, and agreeable scent, ripens earlj^' 
(November to end of December), very juicy and sweet 

The mandarins indude the fet type, with fruits varying in size accord¬ 
ing to the manner in which the tree is cultivated, and the Mood-mandarin, 
which has hitherto been of little commerdal value. 

The fruits that are picked up from the ground are sold on the spot at 
a low price, but those gathered from the tree are packed, the common va¬ 
rieties being put into cases or barrels; the choice ones, of good colour and 
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free from marks, are wiped, wrapped in tissue paper, and arranged in la¬ 
yers in deal cases, wMch are nsnally di^atched as postal pacikets. 

Diseases and Pests, — Sooty mould (Capnodiwn saUcinum) is very com¬ 
mon, especially in the orange gardens belonging to the natives. 

Septoria glaucescens, on the fruits of the mandatin orange-trees, has be¬ 
gun to be a rather troublesome disease in some orange-gardens. 

Gummosis is prevented by grafting on Seville orange trees or other re¬ 
sistant stocks, as wdl as by leaving a heap of soil round the trunk to pre¬ 
vent the irrigation water coming into contact with the root-collar of the 
tree. In order to control this disease, the hard, cracked, bruised cortex 
should be removed as soon as the malady appears, the wounds ^ould 
be disinfected with carbolic add, and cauterised with a mixture contain¬ 
ing tar. 

The injurious insects are: The dipteion, Ceratiiis capitata, and the scale 
insects Chrysomphalus dictyospermi minor^ Parlatoria sdzyphi, P. pergandi 
and, more rardy, Aspidiotus aurantii, and Ceroplastes sinensis. Ceratiiis 
capitata is controlled by daily picking up and burning all the fallen, rott¬ 
ing fruits; whereas the scale-insects are best combated with lime-sulphur 
washes, or paraffin emulsion. If the trees are seriously attacked by these- 
pests, the treatment should be repeated 2 or 3 times successively at inter¬ 
vals of 8 days 

396 - A New Fruit Masan” {Zizyphus JuJuba) Suitable to Certain Farts of 
C^lon. — The Tropical A^ricuUUirisi, Vol. I/V, No. 4, p 253. Peiadeniya, Ceylon, 
October 1930 

This thorny tree has been successfully grown up to a height of 800 ft. 
in India where the rainfall is scanty (25-35 in.), and the temperature 50 to 

Attention has been drawn by Prof. Woodrow to the fact that Zizyphus 
Jujuba has not been cultivated as much as it deserves. It is found growing 
in abundance in many parts of Ceylon in a wild state, but the fruits 
are small and of an inferior quality, and practically no attention has been 
paid to it except for the removal of thorny branches for fencing grass lands 
and palmyrah gardens. It is recommended now to use lands at present 
lying waste and unsuited for any other cultivation, and various tracts in 
the Western and Eastern Provinces. 

^ The plants should be spaced at least 26 X 26 ft., and to raise the trees, 
seeds should be sown and when 2 years old budded with a superior variety 
as low down as practicable. No care and cultivation is required except to 
keep the land free of weeds and to turn up the soil lightly before and after 
the monsoon. 

The best fruits are elliptical 2 in. in length and i in. thick. The trees 
start fruiting the first year, but a regular harvest can be rdied upon the 
third year after budding, when one plant will produce from 82 to 150 lb. 
per season. The tree may be grown to perfection in scanty rainfall districts 
and is benefited by pruning in January or February. 
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397 - The Timbers of the world (I). —Blwjes, H. G in the Quarterly journal of Foresiry^ 

Vd XV, No. I. pp. 63-67. 1 /Ondon, Jan. 1921. 

A pubKcation (i) which has been much wanted by timber merchants, 
architects and users of wood generafly for a great many years, is here re¬ 
viewed by Elwes. Attention is drawn to the diflBlculty of acquiring the 
knowledge necessary to write on timbers both from the scientific and practi¬ 
cal side owing to the number of tropical trees in the various continents as 
yet unidentified or described botanically. Especial value should there¬ 
fore be attached to this book which contains information acquired by the 
author A. Howabb during 40 years of business, during which he has 
probably purchased or imported, converted and studied the properties and 
uses of a greater variety of timbers than any other on an. 

EifWES remarks on several points which will doubtess be rectified in 
after editions, but emphasises the fact that the account of the various tim¬ 
bers imported and known as mahogany is perhaps the most complete and 
accurate in the whole work, and the same may be said of the oak. Here 
for the first time in books on timber is found a good account of the beauti¬ 
ful form of this wood known as brown or red oak The causes which pro¬ 
duce this change of colour in individual trees or parts of trees remain unex¬ 
plained, notwith standing Prof. Groom's investigation of the fungus found 
in some of the trees showing this change. 

Reference to the Jarrah" [Encdlypius marginafa) and other woods 
used for paving blocks, in which elm is-not included, goes to show that the 
foundation on which the blocks are laid, coupled with the careful selection 
of wood, are very material points which have not in many cases been suf¬ 
ficiently considered. 

A reprint of IfAsmTC's experiments on mechanical testing of the prin¬ 
cipal timbers is included, and also a chapter on the “ Artificial seasoning of 
timber ” by S. PmOERABD. 

393 - AmerieanTxeesforForestPlantingin Fianee. —BimRiCKT it , (Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of Rtnestxy, Michigan AgrioUtai^ College), in Jomnal or Forestry, Vol. XVHI, 

No. 8, pp. 8x5-822, Washington B. C December, 1920 

Recently there has been much discussion of the possibility of the use 
of American tree seed and nursery stock for forest planting in the devasta¬ 
ted r^ons of France. 

The author draws attention to the importance of understanding fully 
the nature of the ^edes required rather than offering ^des suitable only 
for conditions prevailing in America. French foresters have for many yearf 
eapeiimented with exotic species and are familiar with possibilities of plant¬ 
ing some of the western cordfers etc. The author has in this artide made an 
annotated translation of the notes on American spedes taken from the list 
of exotics mentioned in the latest edition of a standard French textbook 
on forestry (2). According to a recent communication of the Director Ge- 

(1) “ A IMEanual of the labels af the World ” by Alexander I,. Howard {Macmitlan and 
Cot. Iiondcni, 1920, price 30s net,. 

(2) See “ SUvicultnie ” by Aukerx Fron, Bncy<aop6die Agricole, BaiUidie et Fils, 
19, rue Bautefeuille, Paris, 19x8. 
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netal of the Service des Eaux et Forets to the American Forestry Associa¬ 
tion the seeds of certain species that are Uttie known in France, will be given 
special care and study and will be planted in the nursery of the forest school 
at Barres. The national arboretum is located there, and most of the 
species mentioned have first been tested at this Institution. 


I/IVESTOCK AND BREEDING 

399 ' llie Baeteriophagons Microbe (i) the Agent of Immunity in Pest and Baiv 

bone’*. — D*HEEtBLL£, F. in Comptes rendus de VAcademie dss Sciences. —Vol. CXilCSXl 
No. I, pp. 99-100. Paris, Jannaxy 3,1921. 

The author had hitherto only been able to study the bacteiia-destioy- 
ing microbe in intestinal diseases such as bacterial dysentery, enteric fe¬ 
vers, and fowl cholera; in all these diseases, he isolated a bacteiiophagous 
microbe attacking the pathogenetic agent. It still remained to be seen 
whether this microbe is only present in intestinal diseases, or whether it is 
n general means of protection. 

In July, 1920, the author studied a severe outbreak of “ barbone 
that raged in western Cochin-China. From the excreta of buffaloes which 
had resisted the disease, the author isolated and cultivated a microbe that 
devoured the bacteria of “ barbone \ It is only met with exceptionally in 
the excreta of buffaloes living in immune regions. 

Immunity to artificial infection was produced by injecting into a buf¬ 
falo a very small amount of serum obtained by the action of this bacterio- 
phagous micro-organism upon a culture of the bacteria of barbone From 
the excreta of rats that had survived an epidemic of rat-plague (to which 
were due some cases of bubonic plague localised at Bac Eiew), the author 
succeeded in isolating a micro-oiganism that attacked YsnsiN’s bacillus, the 
pathenogenetic agent of plague in human beings), and of which he was able 
to cultivate several generations. He proposes to ascertain the degree of. 
immunity conferred by these cultures, and to study how they may be used 
as a prophylactic vaccin against bubonic plague. 

The author states that, having occasion once to examine silk worm 
nuiseiies where flacherie was rife, he found that such insects as escaped 
the disease owed their immunity to a similar bacteriophagous nGucroorga- 

TtisTn- 

The conclusion to be drawn from these researches is that the protec¬ 
tion afforded by the action of these mictobesis of general occurrence. Every 
time an animal recovers from a bacterial disease, or rerists the infection, a 
race of bacteriophagous microbes that wage war upon the pathenogenetic 
agent can be isolat^ from the contents of its intestines. In cases of sept¬ 
icaemia, the subsequent passage into the circulatory system of the bacteiia- 
destroying micro-organism can sometimes be momentarily observed. The 
normal and permanent habitat of the latter is however, the intestine. 


(z) See JS., Apzil, 1920, No. 439. (JSd.). 
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400 - Aati-Bables laoculatioit of Laige Herbivoia. — i^tNzz g., and Hoin>BLu a, 
(H. Scuola Sopexiore di Medidna veteiinaiia di Xodno, Isfitaio antixabhlco lE^tenr 
ddl’XJfficio d’lgiene di Torino), in La CUmca veUrinarta year 3 Xin, Nos. 17 Jto 19, 
pp. 457-463, BibUogiapliy of 18 works. Turin Sepiember-October, 1920. 

The antiois hope that the Sanitary Authorities will advise the anti-ra* 
bies inoculation of alt large herbivora that have been bitten by another 
animal suffering from rabies, or suspected to be affected by that disease. 
Hitherto the law has required that all such herbivora ^ould be immediately 
killed. In order to show that dnti-rabies inoculation is capable of effect¬ 
ing a cure, the authors mention the case of a draught-horse, which although 
it was not subjected to this treatment until the 12th day after being bitten 
by a mad dog. nevertheless recovered completdy. 

For the inoculation of large herbivora, the authors advise the adoption 
of Riemi^ingers* method, with the modifications they have introduced: 
the sub-cutaneous injection of a complete emulsion, in 150 c.c. of distilled, 
sterilised water, of the entire brain of a rabbit with fixed virus, that has 
been yz hours in ether. At intervals of 4 days, 2 other injections are given 
dmilar to the first. In the loth day, a last injection is made with the same 
emulsion, which however, must only have been 48 hours in ether. 

According to the autiiois, the fixed virus-ether method of vaccination 
will also given certain results, provided it is carried out as follows : — ist 
injection the same as the above-mentioned; 2nd injection idem, but at an 
interval of 3 days from the first, 3rd injection after 3 days, the virus used 
having been 60 hours in ether; 4th injection, after 3 days, with virus that 
has remained 48 hours in ether. The duration of the anti-rabies treatment 
is from 9 to 10 dsys. 

40Z - Distemper of the Pig. — KcGowan J. P., in The Sc<atish journal of A^ricuUure, 
V<d. m. No. 4, pp. 407-414, Bibliogr. of 6 works. Bdinbmgii, Oct. 1920. 

A discussion of the occurrence of this disease as a pure'^j^demic 
among pigs without any comphcating factor, introduced by new arrivals 
jnto a formerly healthy piggery. The usual symptoms associated with 
distemper were exhibited, but attention should be drawn to the so-called 
distemper smdl which ^owed a peculiar resemblance to the so-called 
doggy smell " also noticeable in the case described ', 

A post-mortem examination showed that nearly the whole of the 
lung of the right side, and the left lung, with the exception of the posterior 
lobe were in a state of grey hepatisation. The heart etc, showed no 
evidence of disease. 

The author has recommended the precautions which ^ould be 
taken to avoid the ^read of this epidemic including vaccination, iso¬ 
lation, feeding, care of the styes etc. Antis^tics and disinfectants should 
not be used in the piggery except for washing the boots before entering 
the pens. Emphasis is laid on the fact that cats and dogs etc. should he 
ligidly excluded from the piggery, owing to the following interesting and 
important factWhile the disease was at its worst previous to the ini¬ 
tiation of the above mentioned recommendations, 4 dogs on the farm 
took distemper, i died, 2 were diot owing to the far advanced stage of 
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the disease and i only recovered. The fact that this epidemic occurs 
amongst dogs may possibly^ contribute towards the devising of a method 
for combating the said disease, far more effectually than all other reme¬ 
dial measures previouriy undertaken. Prophylaxis by means of a vac¬ 
cine prepared from cultures of the distemper organism cannot be r^arded 
by any means as the most important agent used in its subjugation. 

After complying with the recommendations mentioned in |the infected 
piggery in question, within 2 monti^, out of 100 pigs bom, 15 were killed 
off because they showed signs of some disease in an advanced stage, none 
died of distemper, and at the end of these 2 months, the disease could 
not be detected in the piggery. 

402 - Stephanurosis of Swine and Its Pathenogenetic Agent — ssrjasin, k. j., in 
the BuUeUn de la SodiU de Paffiolofie exoHque, VoTl XIV, No. x, pp.47-54, Bihdiogmphy 
of 26 works. Paris, Januaiy 12, 1921. 

In 1834, Nattbkbr discovered, in Brazil, in some Chinese pigs, ne¬ 
matodes localised in the adipose peri-renal tissue, and enclosed in cysts 
containing one or more of these parasites. The nematodes were stuped 
from the zoological standpoint byDiESiNG, and mimed Stephanurus den- 
tatus Dies (1839). Subsequently, they were found in the most different 
parts of the world (America, Africa, Australia, and the Far East). In 
^ite of its wide geographical distribution, and the large amount of scien¬ 
tific literature of which this parasite has been the subject, its zoological 
diaracters have not yet been determined. The author gives a descrip¬ 
tion of the males of this nematode, which he has able to study in the hd- 
minthological collection at the zoological museum of the National Aca¬ 
demy of Science at Petrograd. (There were no female specimens in the 
collection). 

403 - Spontaneous Pyoliaefllosis in Babbits. — CoMmom, b. (istitutodiigiene e Po- 
lizia sfl.Tiita.T ifl. deUa R. scuola Supeiiote di Hedicuia Vetexinaria in KOano), in Let CUnica 
Veterinaria, Year XBIV, No. 3, pp. 45-60, Bibliogiapiby of 39 wods. Milan, Febmaiy 

15, igai- 

A distinct disease of enzootic character and chronic nature, some¬ 
times breaks out among tame rabbits kept in hutches. It is distinguidied 
by the formation of abcesses in the sub-cutaneous comnective tissue of 
different parts of the body. The author has discovered that the patho¬ 
genetic agent of this malady is a variety of Bacillus pyogenes, L e., B, p. 
cuniculi, 

404 - The Prophylaxis of Poultry Diseases (i), — terni, c , (Co-iMtector of the station 
for the Ccmtiol of Stodb: Disease, Milan, in the GiomaU di Msdicina veterinaria, Vd. X,X1X, 
No. 46, pp. 667-672. Xuiin, November 13, 1920. 

The observations made by the author in 1920, at the time of a wide¬ 
spread epidemic of fowl cholera affecthag the poultry in nearly all the 

(i) Fctt Poultry Diseases see also: R., Dec., 19x5, No 1313; R.,May, 1916, No. 533; 
July» 1917, No. 6 a 6 ; R., April, 1918, No. 438; R., April, 1920. N3. 439; R.» Oct** 1920, 
No. 1005. {Ed.) 
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provinces of the valley of the Po, prove that breeding-birds usually re¬ 
main immune, or soon recover from the disease, which however rages 
among c hicken s hatched during the year, and of the age of 2 or 3 months. 
The susceptibility to infection increases after the age of 4 months. In 
this epidemic, as m all preceding outbreaks of the malady, it was found 
that the infection increased with the intensity of the poialtry-trade, that 
is to say, when large quantities of young fowls changed hands (from July 
onwards), and the severity and virulence of the disease diminidied with 
the fall of the later summer and early autmnn rains. As compulsory 
sanitary measures for preventing poultry diseases,the author advises:— 

1) Prohibiting the contamination of running water by throwing 
into it the viscera of fowls, or by washing in it poultry that have died of 
disease or been killed because of it. 

2) Isolating all poultry (especially webbed-footed birds) in an 
enclosed ^ace until the disease has died out in infected localities. 

3) Prohibiting ah trade in poultry’- in infected districts, the exer¬ 
cise of more careful supervision of markets and shops where poultry is 
sold retail (especially near the limits of the “ octroi ”), for as a rule, there 
is a tendency to despatch infected birds to the markets of the great towns. 

As regards prophylaxis, it is necessary not only to vaccinate and 
revaccinate the old birds, regularly every year, but also to treat the chick¬ 
ens when they are about 2 months old, for vaccination at that age 
protects them from the disease during the sale time (about i year). 

The experiments carried out on a large scale by the author during the 
epidemic have shown the advantage of using, for vaccination again 
fowl cholera while the disease is devdoping, a vaccin obtained from cul¬ 
tures in broth (preferably in chicken-broth), which have been kept for 
4-5 days at 38® to 40^ C,, and then killed by the addition of 0.5 % of car¬ 
bolic acid and i % of ether. In these cultures, the number of bacteria 
is somewhat limited, whereas the exogenous toxins, to which is due the 
first vaccinal reaction that enables the organism to defend itself immedia¬ 
tely sgainst contagion, are present in large quantities. Five to eight 
■days later, fresh inoculations can be made; they will increase the power 
of resistance acquired some hours after the first inoculation which, as a 
rule, is sufficient to protect the potdtry during the period of the epi^mic. 
Alter the 3rd inoculation, the birds can usually ingest infected viscera 
with impunity, even if containing amounts of virus that would with dif¬ 
ficulty be exceeded under natural conditions. They can even resist ino¬ 
culation with virulent blood; this protects them against the postible 
transmission of the disease by means of blood-sucking insects. 

The doses of vaccin-culture to be given are as follows:— 

1 C.C. for chickens over 2 months old. 

2 c.c. for ducklings, goslings, and young turkeys. 

3 c.c. for adult ducks, geese and turkeys. 

For the preparation of the serum, the author used, by preference, 
donkej’s and mules, and obtained an excdlent product by subjecting the 
aj um a l s to a course of treatment lasting 2 months. 
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Eqtddae axe veiy susceptible to the bacillus of fowl cholera, therefore 
the first subcutaneous inoculation must not exceed 0,25 to 0.5 c.c. of a 
E4 hours’ culture in broth. After 8 days, a subcutaneous injection of 
3 C.C. can be made; this should be followed by one of 5 c.c., and subse¬ 
quently by an endovenous inoculation of 10-100 c.c., as soon as the reac¬ 
tion caused by the last subcutaneous injection is finished. When a dose 
of 50 C.C., in the form of an endovenous inoculation, produces no bad 
^effects, a serum is obtained, 2 c.c. of which will care fowls suffering from a 
severe attack of the disease; it is however, advisable to repeat the dose 
during the course of 24 hours. 

The serum thus obtained also serves for sero-prophylaxis, and if ad¬ 
ministered in doses varying from 2 to 5 c.c. according to the weight of the 
bird, will protect it for over one month dating from the period of con¬ 
tagion. 

405 - Test of the Value of soine Coneentiated Conunereial Foods in the Trentino, 
Italy. — GRAMA.T1CA. and Sbringhbttx (San Michele Experiment Station), in the BoU 
ietino del Con&igUo provinciale di AgricoUttra, Vol. XXXIV, No. 3. Pp.36-38. Trent, Fe- 
bmaxy ^5, 1921, 

At the Agricultural Experiment Station of San Michde (Province of 
Trento), the authors, in order to be able to reply to the repeated quest¬ 
ions of agriculturists, carried out experiments with certain concentrated 
foods, which were on sale in large quantities at the end of 1919, viz., “ mo- 
ko” (flour of Vida Errilia), fruges Hu”, “ palmes ” and “ pandlo di 
seme di pomodoro ”. (tomato seed cake). As a control, “ son pour 
vaches ” {** cow bran ”) was used. Each food was tested on a lot of 4 
cows, 4 other cows being used as a control group. The results obtained 
were as follows 

The bran did not increase the live weight or the milk yield. “ Pal¬ 
mes ” was tried twice on different animals; the average increase in live- 
weight was 13.3 kg,, and ii kg. per head in 15 days, but the average milk 
yidd decreased, respectivdy, by 242 kg. and 7,2 kg. per head. 

The “ fruges lin ” gave an average increase in weight of 12 kg. per 
head, and produced no difference in the milk yidd. 

The tomato cake, as compared with “ palmes ”, gaVe a dight increase 
in live wdght (4 kg. per head in 15 days), but the milk yidd decreased in 
that time by 4.4 kg, per head per da3'. 

The condusion arrived at was that these 3 foods were better suited 
for draught cattle and those to be fattened for the butcher, than for milch 
cows. 

“ Moko ” has proved very well adapted for feeding hogs. This 
flour, which has only been on die market a few years, diould be fed dry, 
or soaked in cold water. On account of its rather bitter taste and char- 
acteristilc smdl, the animals do not eat it readily, and some breeders 
have repotted that there have been cases of death amongst thdr pigs af¬ 
ter the use of this flour. In the experiments made by the authors, it 
was given cooked (400 gm. being added to the ordinary fodder at first); 
this amount was gradually increased up to 700 gm. per head per day. 

[4t4«4«5] 
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The average live-weight increase was 400 gm. per head per day, and even 
reached 640 gm. No injniiotis effects were observed. The authors are 
of opinion that '* moko " is an excellent feed for pigs, and probably also 
for cattle, provided it is cooked. In this form, it is better Kked by the 
animals, and aH possibly injurious substances have been rendered in¬ 
nocuous. 

406 - Experiment with ’*War Eoiages** (i) in Qermany, Hnngaiy, Switzerlandand 
France. — I. Hosicamps, F. and Blanck E., Untejsuctaiiigeji fiber den Futterwert 
der Nebenprodnkte tind AbffiUe der Obst- tmd Ttaiibenwdnbereitang (Hitteiltixig dec 
landw. Veisudisstation Rostodn i. M.), in Die landw. Versuehs-SiaUonen, V 61 . XCII, 
Nos. 5 and 6 pp. 275-290, numezous plates, Berlin, 1919. — II. Hoitcamps, F., Nol^eb, 
O. and Blance, B., Weitei^Unteisncliungen fiber die S^jaamniensetzong tindVerdaulicih- 
keit einiger Xriegstattexmittel, in Die Landw. Verswdw-Stationent Vol. XCIV, p. z 53 »^ 
Berlin; reprinted in ZentraVblaU fur Biochemie und Btophysik, Vol. XXII, No. 6, p 354 r 
Berlin, June 22, 1920. — III. Weiser, S. and ZArrscmsK, A., tfber StobaiifecMiessung 
aus der Xdnigl. nngar. tieipb^iologischen Vexsadbstatioa in Budapest), in Die Landw, 
VersuchsStaHonen, Vol. XCVII,Nos, 1-2, pp.57-92, 6 tables, Berlin, 1920. — IV. Bapport 
de TAdministtation oentcale des ^blissements fedtenx d*essais et d’analyses agricoles 
sur les essais eSectisgs dmant la peiiode I 9 i 3 -i 9 i 9 » presented by Dr. A. Schmid, Central 
Adnlnistiator, Betne-I 4 ebefeild, in Awtuatre a^icole de la Stttsse, Vear 2 i,pp.i‘‘X 7 > bi* 
bliogxaphy of 23 works. I/noeme, 1920. — V. Gotrm R , Les substitutions alimentaires 
dans la ration du cheval, m La vte aericdle et ruraJe, vol. XVIII, year 10, No. 1, pp. 1-4, 
Paris, January i, r92i. 

I, — The dearth of forage that prevailed during the war caused it to be 
replaced to an increasing extent by the by-products of wine-making. 
Poor gives the composition of the fresh pomace of apples, peais, and gra¬ 
pes, and SoOBODA that of the same pomaces after ensilage. 

Formerly, the nutritive value of grape pomace was much over-rated, 
until Wbzssr showed that it is much less than that of hay of average qua¬ 
lity. If, however, the grape-stalks are removed, the value of the resi¬ 
duum is much increased. 

The authors carried out thrir experiments with dark and light apple 
pomaces, with ordinary grape pomace powder, and with Neuss grape 
powder which is said to have been disint^ated, in order to render it more 
digestible. The authors give some analyses. The animals used in their 
experiments were 2 adult Rambouillet ^eep, and the basal ration consisted 
of bay mixed with poppy-cake. 

The authors confinn the preceding results obtained by Kei^lnbR 
and conclude that dry apple pomace, and probably also pear pomace, 
can be used as a feed in all cases, but that there are great differences in 
the comporition of this substance, which depend upon the raw material 
and the method of preparing it (2), On the other hand, dried pomace pow¬ 
ders shotdd be considered as roughage with a nutritive value which may 
be compared, if not exactly to the straw of cereals, at any rate to rice 
waste. 


(z) For cancentzBted cattle foods used during the war, see R, Feb.,r92o, No. 223. (Bd,% 
(s) For apple powder, see also R, april, 2920, No. 442. (Ed.) 
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n. — Feeding ex^rixnents with sheep, lasting for 8 days, the basal 
ration being hay to which were added the following war foods(i) Mix¬ 
ture with extract of rumen; (2) a gdatinised feed comsisting of spelt 
husks, gdatin, buckwheat flour and condiments; (3) chopped maize 
stalks; (4) the seeds, or rather the integuments, of the seeds of 
sugar-beets; (5) ground bean pods; (6) nettlemeal, probably a lesidium 
from the extraction of texile fibre; (7) sugar-beet stalks. The authors 
give analyses and tables. 

The first food, as Morgen said, can be regarded as of n^ly the 
same food value as coarse wheat bran (i). 

The second contains nitrogenous substances in a very digestible 
form, whereas the digestibility of the other matters is low (even bdow 
40 %), and if the raw protein Mis bdow 8 %, this food has but Kttle 
value. Certainly where there is a dearth of fee^ ridi in protein, the ge¬ 
latin is worth taking into consideration. 

The third food is comparable to chaff, and can be used with success 
for ruminants, and even for horses, but is not at ail suitable for ^tten- 
ing pigs. 

The fourth food gave bad results, owing diiefiy to the large amount 
of indigestible fibre present. 

The fifth food has the same nutritive value as pea-pod meal. 

The sixth food is of less value than straw, and is thus only a bulky 

feed. 

The seventh food is equivalent to the leaves and crowns of beets. 

in. — The scarcity of forage also in Hungary during the war caused 
attention to be given to the disintegration of straw. Out of the many 
processes employed for the purpose, the Ministry of Agriculture chose 
the I^HMANN pressure system. In 1918 the authors repeated the prec¬ 
eding experiments made by Aetmannsberger in 1903. They took 2 adult 
dieep and gave them a basal ration of hay with disintegrated straw, the 
amount fed being from 220 to 550 gm. of dry matter per head per day. 
Sometimes 25 gm. of blood meal was added. The forage remained the 
same throughout the experiments, and its composition was always known 

The disintegration of straw for 4 hours under a pressure of 4 atmos¬ 
pheres, in a boiling lye of caustic soda, increases the digestibility of the 
fibre and of the nitrogen free extracts by 12,13 and 25 %, respectively. 
The concentration of the alkaline lye has little effect upon the digesti¬ 
bility of the mixture and acts differently upon the various substances; 
thus a higher d^ree of concentration increasesthe digestibility of the fibre 
whilst it decreases that of the nitrogen-free extracts. 

The experiments show that the Lehmann pressure method is capable 
of considerably increasing the nutritive value of the straw of winter ce¬ 
reals ; and that the best way of disint^ating the chopped straw consist 
in boiling it for 4 hours in an autoclave under a pressure of 4 atmospheres; 

(i) For expetuueuts made in Italy with the contents of the rumen as cattle food, see R,, 
May X 9 i 9 > No. 62X. {Ed.) 
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1.5 kg. of g6 % caustic soda and 200 litres of water bdug added per quin¬ 
tal of straw. In this manner, a tasty food with an appetising smell, and 
decidedly acid reaction (i) is obtained that can be directly fed, and of 
winch the nutritive value, always allowing for the absence of digestible 
albumen, is equivalent to the nutritive value of best hay. Although 
the di^tegration entailed a loss of 11-14 % of the dry matter, yet even 
when allowance is made for this loss, the starch content of the crude 
straw is found to have been increased from 56-77 % by the process. 

The authors think that the best and most practical method is to 
prqpare a-large quantity of the straw by I/Bhmann*s pressure method, 
using an autoclave of 14 cu. m., sufficient to provide food for 250 head 
of cattle daily. 

They also made comparative experiments by varying the method 
of disint^ration. 

In the 2iid experiment, the straw was disintegrated under ordinary 
pressure, by boiling it for 6 hours in an alkaline lye composed of 8.3 kg. 
of caustic soda, and 240 litres of water per quintal of straw. This me¬ 
thod under ordinary pressure, necessitated a strong concentration ot 
caustic soda, and as soon as the operation is finished the straw has to 
be wa^ed in water until the alkali is removed and then quickly dried at 
30® or 400 C. These sfticcessive washings, not only remove a large amount 
ds the dry matters, but the non-nitrogenous extracts are much less avai¬ 
lable than when the operation is carried out under pressure. The di- 
gestlUlity of the crude fibre is but little increased. This and method 
entails a great deal of work, expense, and precautions that are unnecces- 
sary in the case of the rst method. Farther, it has been proved that 
disintegrated straw economises albumen to a greater extent than entire 
stxaw or hay. 

A 3rd experiment for the purpose of ascertaining the effect of caustic 
soda upon the disintegration process, was earned out by treating the 
straw with steam alone, or with steam and lye together. The treatment 
with pure steam decreased the dry matter of the straw 3 %, and it was 
found, by feeding experiments with horses and sheep, thkt although 
steam treatment increases the digestibility of crude straw, it does not 
do so to the same extent as the combined treatment. Moreover, the 
straw, when merdly steamed, was stiffer and less appetising, as well as 
less economical of nitrogen, than when boiled in soda lye. Steamed straw 
is, however, preferred botii by horses and sheep, hence good qualities 
of straw may wdH be treated in this manner, although it is chiefly useful 
for woody straws of inferior quality. This remark also holds good, 
and even to a greater extent, in the case of alkaline disintegration. Steamed 
straw, and stiU more alkalised straw, have a more beneficial dietetic ac¬ 
tion than the crude product. 

Kitchen salt added to the straw before steaming decreases the di¬ 
gestibility of the crude fibre. 

(x) Dae to tbe liberation of acetic acid. {Ed.) 
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The authors obtained a very soft, but appetisiiig straw with an agre- 
able smell, by treating it with slaked lime. But, in this case, as when 
soda is used, under ordinary pressure, the straw needs thorough wadiing 
before it can be fed. Further the lime method seems to have no advan¬ 
tages over L3®nMANN and Beckman's systems (i). 

IV. — Since 1913, the Central Administration of the Federal Agri¬ 
cultural experiment and Analysis Stations of Switzerland has tried to 
extend agricultural experimentation further by dividing the work among 
the Stations of Oerlikon, Beme-Iyiebefdld, and I^ausanne. Moreover, the 
scarcity of the food supply during the war, and the resulting introduction 
of the most varied substitutes, necessitated the different products being 
subjected to preliminary scientific experiments. 

The Report of the above-mentioned Central Administration announ¬ 
ces that the account of the manuxial and cultural experiments still in 
progress will shortly be published. It will be sufficient to mention here 
the forage experiments; although the experimental period has been ne¬ 
cessarily short, conclusive results have nevertheless been obtained. 
Robustine is a substantial food that keeps wdll; it is made of dried blood, 
and contains 8.8 % of digestible albumen. Calves will not eat it. The 
author adds that ruminants, as a general rule, have an aversion to foods 
containing blood (2). 

The distilled and dried pulp of fruit (pomace powder), and dried 
maize-stalk meal were fed to milch cows; the former were readily eatem, 
but the animals would not touda the latter, or account of their burnt 
smdU, 

All the cattle ate fredi fruit pomace with avidity; but Emmenthal 
cheeses made from the milk of cows fed with this pulp had a curious fla¬ 
vour, and special notes on the subject were communicated to stodr-breeders. 

Wood-saw'dust, known as nemoUn, was refused, together with the 
other forages with which it was mixed. 

The feeding experiments made with the by-products of milling {bran 
and middlings of which the authors give the analyses) from the same 
wheat, whether damped or not before grinding, confinned the results 
obtained by Wiegnek, which proves that it is impossible to determine 
with certainty whether grinding com will increase the nutritive qualities 
of the by-products of milling. 


(1) For process, cf also Kjxu^sr, DU Erndhruna der Landa^K KnixUere, Parey, 

Bei:li&>i9i6,p.38i. For Becounn*s system, see FiNGESLiNGand Schmidt, “Die Stcoliatif- 
sdiliesBimg nadi dem Beckmann’sdien VerEaliren, ” in Die Landw, VemUhs-SUiUneny Vol. 94 f 
p. XI5. Berlin, 1919. 

Finghrijnc and Schbodt, from their experiments on sheep, conclixde that the cold disinte¬ 
gration of straw under ordinary pressure, with a x .5 % soda lye, as recommended by Bbce- 
MANN, must continue at least fori ^ houxs and preferably for 3 hours, if the maTrinmin increase 
of digestibilily is desired. Bbceueahh advises the process being ccmtlnued for 2 hours. {Ed,) 
{2) According to Kjsllnbbl and Pott, this statement would seem incotrect {Handbuch der 
t ierischen EtnShrun^ und der landw, FuitermiUel) 1909, Vbl. Ill p. 5x5. [Ed,) 
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The mixture of forage flour composed of the by-products of milling and 
Dari flour, or that made from canary-grass {Phalaris canariensis), millet, 
and vetch {Vicia Ennlid) has no bad effects upon pigs, if fed cooked and 
immediatdy after cooking, at the rate of 0.7 kg. per head per day. 

Colza and sunflower cakes from Rumania do no harm to cows, if 
given in the proportion of i kg. per head per day. Colza cake, when fed 
alone, was refused by the animals. 

Ponltry will eat 30 gm. of dry cockchafers [Mdolontha^ ^.)' daily 
without any unpleasant taste being imparted to the eggs. 

Cereal flour gives better results when dry than soaked, from the point 
of view of milk 3ddd. 

Fiist-dass Emmenthal cheese, when made from the milk of cows 
given moderate quantities of sesame cake and rye flour,, showed no ano¬ 
malies or defects. 

No effect was produced by giving milch cows for I 3 weeks 3 gm. of 
calcium chloride per quintal of live weight per day in their drinking- 
water. Seeing the good results obtained in Germany (i), the author con¬ 
cludes that further and longer experiments are necessary. 

Special interest has been arous^ in Switzerland as to the ensilage 
of greext forage. While awaiting the general report to be given at the 
condu^on of the experiment with the Herba system, it may be said that, 
under certain conditions, it is a good means of increasing the gross return 
of meadows, and consequently extending the forage crops. Emmenthal 
cheese, however, can not be made from the milk of cows fed on ensilage. 

During the war, improvements were made in Lehmann’s method of 
disintegrating straw by the alkaline process. The Chemical Laboratory 
of the Zurich Polytechnic advises that the straw, after having been boiled 
6 hours in a caldron with alkaline soda, should be neutralised by the ad¬ 
dition of a little sour whey. Feeding experiments made on pigs and cat¬ 
tle have shown that straw thus treated, though appetising and a suitable 
food, is not sufficient for young animals, unless albumen is added. The 
use of the system, which is best carried out on a large scale, is, however, 
subordinated to its cost. In another experiment, made at Liebefeld, 
with straw treated in the cold with caustic soda, and subsequently neu¬ 
tralised by the addition of ensilage, the mixture was eaten by the cows 
with avidity, though their milk was not suitable for cheese-making. 

Other war forages were intended as substitutes for oats and hay, 
and consisted of fibre treated by the Lehmann process, albuminoid and 
starchy substances being added. Experiments have shown that these 
substitutes were far from equaUing the originals, but they should never- 
thd.ess be regarded as good supplementary foo<k in times of scarcity. 

Another substitute for oats, known as Sadhaco, was not at all a fa¬ 
vourite with cattle. 

V. — During the war, more than half the usual oat rations of the 
French Army horses had to be replaced by substitutes. Horses, how- 


'i) See 7 e, lyrs. No, 64. 
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ever, are more sensitive than any other animals to traces of poison which 
are present in plants and vary according to the conditions of their growth. 
Poisoning, moreover, is not the only danger threatened by substituting 
other substances for oats in the rations fed to horses. 

Wheat and barle}’^ are cereals that suit horses ver3’’ well. Barley 
used to be the sole food given to the horses of the Roman army, and horses 
in Africa and the East have nothing else (i). It is advisable, in order 
to render the awns innocouous, to cook or otherwise soften the barley, 
or also to crush it, but care must be taken not to reduce it to powder, 
for in this form it is injurious to horses. 

As rye is never thoroughly masticated, it shodd be broken up or 
boiled. Great care must be used not to feed horses with r3"e that may 
be infected with ergot. 

Maize has long been used; it should be cru^ed, but not made too 

fine. 

Sorghum, which is imported into Marseilles under its Greek name 
of Dari, or the Egyptian ones of Doora, or Doura (2) is usually employed 
for distillation. The sorghum grown in Provence provides com for the 
poultry-yard, but during the war it was crashed and fed successfully 
to horses. 

Paddy was also used in the form of sharps, but in order to prevent 
rachitis, forages rich in lime were added, or else 15 gm of washed chalk 
per ration. 

Molasses, hke all foods containing sugar, is very good for horses, but 
they should not be given more than 2.5 kg. per head per day. 

Tubers and roots were also dried for use as stock feeds. In Switzer¬ 
land and Germany, potato flakes were prepared during the war, and 
cossetics of manioc were imported into France from Madagascar; these 
feeds have to be softened before use. 

Carobs were used with great success in France for the Army horses, 
and r^laced as much as % the grain ration. The pods were sdected and 
pounded, all the seeds above i % being carefully removed. Whenever 
these precautions were n^lected, bad and even fatal results ensued, 
owing to the obstruction of the intestines, and also, according to the au¬ 
thor, to other undefined causes of which the quality of the fruit, its state 
of preservation, and its origin appeared to be the chief (3). 

Oats were also partially and successfully replaced by groundnut 
•cakes. They make an efiicient substitute, but care must be taken to 
avoid those containing the smallest amount of ricin (4). 

(1) riiis id also tlxe case in Sicily {Ed.) 

(2) Accozding to some authois, Dan is a coltnxal variety of Sorghum eulgare which is called 
Doura by the l^yptians; according to other authorities (Kellner, for instance) it is a distinct 
species, Sorgum tariancum (See, Pott 1 . c. pp. 160 and 492. {Ed.) 

(3} The necessity of crushing caiob-pods is a vexed question. At Naples the cab-horsed 
are given bran and whole caxobs. See also Dec., 1918 No. 1380, andR, Jan., 1919, No. 80. 

(4) It appears that the toxics properties of ricin can be removed by heating. See R, 
June, 1920* 672. {Ed.) 
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Cacao pods, which had hitherto been given to rumuiants, were alsa 
fed to horses during the war. The latter animals are, however, very 
susceptible to theobromine (i). 

407 - Experinijent in Breeding Goats with Supemumeraiy Homs, in Germany. — 

Hulisr, B.., in tbe Deutsche Landmrtschaftliche YearBXV, No. 2, pp. 13-14. 

H^OTer, Janiiaxy, 1921. 

The author, in continuing his researches on the effect of in-breeding 
goats possessing supernumerary horns (the results of which he publi^ed 
in the Zdtschrift fiir induktive Ahsimmmmgs- und Vererhungslehre, 1912, 
VoL III, Part. 3 (2),^carried out some new e^qperiments in 1913-1917, 
for the purpose of obtaining experimental proof of the accumulation of 
hereditary tendencies, and of the increased development of individual 
physical diaracters. 

The male resulting from the first experiments had six roots of horns, 
two of which were fused together from birth. This animal was mated 
with{^) its mother; (6) its aunt; {c) its sister; {d) a daughter, the 
issue of the last mating. In spite of this very dose blood-rdatic nship 
the offering never had more than four horns. Thinking that the cause 
of non-transmission was to be found in the loss of reproductive power 
of the male, which was the product of the union of brother and sister,, 
the author proceeded to introduce some fresh blood by using a small,, 
black-coated, male Angora hybrid. 

The results of the different matings of this animal were as follows:— 

(1) With a two-homed dark fawn-coloured goat (the mother of the 
six-hom^ male)A male and a female with two horns, and one male 
with four horns. 

(2) With a four-homed goat (sister of the male which, mated with 
the other dark fawn-coloured sister, produced a six-homed male; aunt 
of .the latter)One male and two’females, all with four horns. 

In order to increase the consanguinity, the male resulting from the 
mating of the four homed goat and the hybrid Angola he-goat was mated 
with one of its own sisters. 

The offspring of this union was a white male possessing already i^ortly 
after birth, eight roots of horns, of which two fused, thus leaving only 
5 to develop further. 

The offspnng resulting from mating a son of the hybrid male Angora 
with a two-homed goat, and that of the union of eight-homed male 
with related females, always showed an increase in the roots of the horns. 
The product of the union of the eight homed male and its mother was a 
kid with seven roots of horns; when the eight-homed male was mated 
with a related two-homed female, the offering was a kid with 5 roots 
of horns. 

According to the author, these results show that in-breeding preceeded 


(1) See J?., May, 1920, No 54 ^). (Ed.) 

{2) See R., Nov., 1913, No. 1546. {E .) 
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by the introduction of fredx blood, brings out hereditary tendencies, and 
increases their power of development. 

406 - Heredity in BabbUs (i). — Vbccbi, a. (Zoological institute of the UniveiBity of 
Bologna), in Naiwra, Vdl. XE, pp. 143-169, 4 fig., Bibliognapliy of 16 woiks, MilftTi, 1920. 

Ail authors admit ^e existence of two geographical races of the com¬ 
mon European rabbit {Oiyctolagus cuniculus), viz., the typical European 
breed ( 0 . c. cuniculus) living in Northern Europe, and the Briti^ Isles; 
and the Mediterranean breed ( 0 . c. huxleyt), found in the Heditenanean 
region. 

The author passes in review preceding works dealing with the trans¬ 
mission of the characters of these two races and of their hybrids, and 
described his own experiments. 

Variations in sizBiNTAAfE rabbits and the transmission of these 
CHARACTERS, i) There are two distinct types of rabbit characterised by the 
different proportion existing betiveen the length of the tarsus and that 
of the body ; 2) it is difficult, and perhaps even impossible, to distingm^ 
r^oes by their weight and dimensions, for these characters vary be^een 
two extremes, and present a series of intermediate variations (2); 3) it 
is probable that the giant breeds, especially the Flanders giant rabbit,, 
are the result of crossing lop-eared rabbits with macropodous rabbits 
with normal ears because in the first place, the ears of the latter are al¬ 
ways very long, and in the second, individuals are often bom with one, 
or more rarely, two pendent ears, a defect showing the effect of the cross¬ 
ing with the lopeared rabbit. 

The coi<oxtr of wnj) rabbits and its factors (3). — According to 
CASTI.E, the wild grey n^bbit owes its special hue to the existence of a chio- 
mogeneons substance (C) of 3 colours; ydlow (l), brown (Ph), and Mack 
(M) distributed in a varied* and determined manner on the hair of the 
upper parts of the body alone (Ly) and in a uniform manner (H), but 
so that the yellow of certain zones and of part of the coat has a Hxnited 
extent (B). If the E factor is alsent, the black and brown colouring is 
confined to the eyes, or at most to the extremities, because the ydlow 
is no longer limited to any particular part, and the whole coat is of that 


(1) See jR., Oct, 1915, No. 1060. 

(2) The diffexeuoes aie explained, if we suppose {Cotjsfox, Castls), tliat tbe quantitative 
chaiacteis do not depend upon a single invaiiable f^or, but xatber upon an inconstant de- 
tenginant, wbidt pcodiioes levexsible, quantitative variations. 

On tbe other liazid, Nilsqn-Bhub and Jobakjssen, basing tbeir opinion upon tbe byp^ 
potbesis of tije ajbsolute oo!i^tan<y of tbe ** genes, ” maintam that quantitative chaiacteis 
(both in animals and plants) do not depend upon a single determinant, but upon a gmp 
of independent factoxs (poilymery) tbe dominance of wbicb does not appear in tbe xst genera- 
tion. These factors are segtegi^ted in the and generation, widi reduces the number of indivi¬ 
duals resembling tbe parents (pure), through the increase of competing factors. In setection 
however, it would always be possible to separate Stable cosubinations, and thus obtain pore,, 
invariable tines. {Author*s N(^g) 

is) See R , Oct-Dec. 1919, No. 1220. (£<f.) 
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colour. Should the factor H be absent, the chromogene is no longer 
uniformly distributed, and the coat is spotted with white. 

The absence of the myochromogenous factor (My) permits of the mix* 
tore of the jdijfferent colours, in which case the rabbit is entirely black, 
for between the colours yellow, brown, and black a kind of order of pre¬ 
cedence exists, and bladr conceals brown. 

If the pycnogenic, or intensity factor, p, is wanting, its opposite, 
p., weakens the colours, replacing black by blue and fawn-ydlow by 
cieam-yeBow. 

When the cfaromogene C is absent, the pigment disappears and the 
rabbit is entirdy white. 

The three other factors, the luteogenetic, phaeogenetic, and mdano- 
genetic, respectively, are always present, even if the rabbit is white, but 
in the absence of iie chromogenetic substance, they are suppressed 

CoEOiTR TRANSMISSION. — The factors present in the wild grey rabbit 
are all dominant as regards their negative antagonists. The grey colour 
of the wild rabbit is dominant in respect to all other colours- Black is 
dominant, as regards blue and ydlow, and these colours combined pro¬ 
duce the grey coat of the ordinary rabbit. AH the colours are do min ant 
as regards white. 

There is stifl mudi uncertainly as to the importance to be attribute 
to the dijfferent coat-markings. It is, however, possible that the factor 
H that represents aH these variations, may be replaced by many addition¬ 
al factors whidi are not transmisdble according to the laws governing 
dominance, but depend upon fusion, in the same manner as the quantita¬ 
tive characters relating to size. 

Transmission of i,ength or coat — Tong hair like that of the Angom 
rabbit, is recessive in crosses with shorthaiied rabbits. Coat length is 
independent of colotar. The character length of coat*’ foHows the 
Menddian laws of dominance, segr^ation, and independence of characters, 
and can be correlated with any character of diape, size and colour. 

The Author's Expeeuments. — These extended over 4 years, from 
1916 to 1920, and were concerned with the heredity of cdour in cro'9'^ 
between blue St. Nicholas rabbits, and Himalayan rabbits, between St. Ni¬ 
cholas rabbits and Silver-Greys {Cunioulus argenteus), the colour and 
weight of hybrids from crosses between Giant Flemi^ rabbits and Ja¬ 
panese rabbits; finally experiments on tdegony (i) furnished a new 
hypothesis respecting tdegonic heredity. 

The results obtained proved the truth of the oondusions reached by 
Castle and other workers, and show that the foimula invented by Cas¬ 
tle to rq>resent the gametic constitution of the wild grey rabbit corres¬ 
ponds to a group of actually existing “ genes The present author, 
however, doubts whether this formula indudes all the genes; for it does 
not account for the silver present in all the fundamentd colours. There 
are, further, some favourite old breeds, like the Chinchilla, or modem 

(i) See jR, July-Sept. lyiQ, No gsy (Pd) 
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ones, sttdi as the Havana, of which the gametic formnla is unknown. 
Many colour genes ” do not follow Menddian laws of heredity, but 
are transmitted in an intermediate d^ee, and in a variable manner, 
e. g,, the spots usually found on Himalayan rabbit, stripes on a ydlow 
ground, the particular arrangement of colours in lie case of ^ver-grey 
rabbits. 

What we known about the transmission of characters in rabbits en¬ 
ables us to state that the breeds, as defined by the respective standards, 
are nothing but conventional correlations of a certain determined num¬ 
ber of fundamental characters. Th^, as compared with the wild rabbit 
arei) Larger size; 2) greater lengli of tarsus in comparison to body- 
length ; 3) long, pendent ears; 4) convex skull; 5) sub-jt^ular cutaneous 
fold (goitre of the Plemidi rabbits); 6) long coat (Angom); 7) grey co¬ 
loration ; 8) uniform black coat; 9) uniform blue coat; 10) utdform yel¬ 
low coat; ii) uniform white coat; 12) white ^ots; 13) coat with black 
^ts on yellow ground; 14) coat spotted with white (silver); 15) coat 
with marldngs (Himalayan); 16) coat with dark black markings. 

As many breeds of rabbits can be created as there are combinations 
between these characters, and the number could be still further increas¬ 
ed, if variable diaiacters were taken into account sndbi as size, and new 
<di^cteis, like the Havana coat, of which the gametic formula is still 
unknown. 

400 - Effect of Excessive Use of Male Babbits In Breeding. — bays, f. a. (Wy(»nixig 
station^, in TAtf Breed^o Gazette, Vol EXXXIX, No. 2-3040 p. 66, Chicago, Jan 13, 
1921. 

Report of experimnts with domestic rabbits at Iowa Station in 1916. 
Males usually performed 20 services at intervals of from 10 to 15 minutes. 

Body weight and growth in body measurement were apparently in 
no way redact by excessive breeding. The mortality rate in ofE^ring 
does not increase with heavy breeding of te sire. The proportion of males 
to females seems, on the contrary, to be appredaioy affected. 

The table given shows that the sex ratio in the first service group 
was 129 males to too females, whilst the roth service group ^owed a 
ratio of 28: too. The same corrdation evidently exists for the interme¬ 
diary service groups (5th to 15th). 

4x0 - Results of Stallion Service at fhe German StadStation5(Service Season 1919).— 
W., m the Zeitschnft fur Gestutshunde, Year XV, No. 10. Hanover, October 

1920. 

The author, as a result of questions sent to the various Stud Stations, 
obtained the following data reacting the Service Season of 1919 (See 
Table on page 448) 

The figures given show that the number of unfertilised mares was 
very large in the Frederick-William Stud Station at Neustadt am/D. 
According to the author, this number of unfertilised animals could be 
reduced by subjecting suspected brood-mares to veterinary examination, 
and ascertaining by means of the microscope, the vitality of the sperma- 
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tozoa of staUioBS which have served mares proving not to have been fer¬ 
tilised. <# 

The figures referring to the fertilised mares are less accurate, on ac¬ 
count of the omission to register the results obtained outside the Stud 
Station. 

The statement made by the former «Oberlandstal]meister» von Qd- 
TiNOEN, as to the preponderance of colts over fillies appears to lack foun¬ 
dation. At Trafcelmen, Graditz, and Beberbeck, unlike Neustadt, more 
females than males were bom. The author proposes to study this quest¬ 
ion in the following years. 


Chief Stud Stations. 


1 

1 

1 

Txakdmen 

1 

1 

1 Giaditz 

Beberbedc 

Ftiederich 

Wilhem 

Stnd Station 

Total 

Nnnibcpr o£ atallxons. .. 

1 

1 x 8 

1 

1 

1 3 

3 

1 

41 

Number of maxes served. 

* 362 

215 j 

1 X08 

70 

755 

Nnutber of maxes not xeglstexed, . . 

' i 6 _ 4 % 

45 « 20.9 % 1 

1 4 = 3.7% 

— 

65*8.6% 

XTnferti&sed maxes. 

99 *“ 38 % 

73 - 33 - 9 % 

30«68.6% 

36 * 514 % 

338 - 3X.5 % 

FeriiUsed maxes.. 

347-68% 

97 - 45*3 % 

74-68.6% 

34-48.6% 

452-59.9% 

Abortkms. .. 

17-7% 

9 = 9.3% j 

1 3-4% 

2* 5,9% 

3 X- 7 % 

Twin bnrtfas. 

3 «o, 8 % 

1 i-x% ' 

1 __ 

1 *"” 

3 —0»7% 

I 4 vc foals.. 

232 

1 89 

1 


434 

a) costs. 

no K 47-4 % 43 - 48-3 % j 

1 3 X “ 43»7 % 

1 

1 x 8 - 56 . 3 %, 

|202 — 47.6 % 

b) fillies. 

Z^ongest gestation period in case 

X22as52.6% 46*51.7% 

40-56,3% 1x4-43.7% i 

1222 — 524% 

1 

ootts (davs). . . '.1 

1 354 days 

360 days 

354 days j 

[ 348 days 

354 days 

Shortest gestation period in case of ' 

odts (days).] 

Average gestatkm period in case d 

1 302 » 

J 335 » 

3x8 » 

323 » 1 

1 3x7 » 

colts (days). 

337 ■ 

343 » 

340 » , 

t 384 ■ , 

, 338.5 * 

Zfiofsest gestation peiiod in case of 





1 

fillies (days). 

360 » 

370 » 

365 » 1 

343 » 

359*5 • 

Shortest geatatka period m case of 



1 

i 


fillies (days). 

302 > 

315 » 

323 » 

335 » 

1 3x6 * 

Average gestation period ^n case of 


34 * ■ ^ 




fillies (day^. 

335 » 


335 » 

33 * » 

336 • 

Nnmber ot animals bred that were 
kept at the stud station: 


1 


1 

1 

a) station stallions.. 

1 22 

1 *3 1 

1 » 

8 


b) brood-marts. 

10 

t ' 

23 

12 

IX 

1 

NTDunber of horses rejected. 

— 

76 

10 

! 

33 

I 


The great difference between the longest and shortest duration of 
the gestation period is most interesting; the causes of these differences 
are unknown (i). 

The returns of the Stud Stations at Indenau (Brandenburg), Leu- 
bus (Silesia), Labes (Pomerania), Marienwerder (West Prussia), Wick- 

(i) JMbOBCSXOv, in ZHtsehrift fur GesUUsJtunde, Year XIV, No. 8, p. 126. {Author'sNoU) — 
See^., NCay, 1920, No. 554. (E^.' 
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lath (Rhine Provinces), as wdl as those of Redefin and Achsdschwang, 
evidently cannot be correct, the information having been given by breed¬ 
ers. Neverthdess, here again, more female foals then male were stated 
to have been born. 


4X1 - New Seale of Points for ludgix^ the Breeding Qualities of Show Cattle.— 

Schmidt, B., in tlie DeutscheLa/ndmirtschafUiche TterJsuchi,YeaxXXIV, N0.47, PP.489M90. 

Hoover November, 1930. 

On the occasion of the auction at the 23rd i^ow held at Ihsterbouig 
in September, 1920, by the Herdbook Society of the Black Pied breed 
of Netherland cattle (Herdbuchverein fiir d^ schwaizweisse Tiefland- 
xind) an entirely new scale of points was adopted in judging the animals 
entered, pedigree, diape, and milk-producting capacity being taken into 
consideration at the same time. The use of morphological characters 
as affording an index of milk-3PieldiDg aptitude was entirdy abandoned, 
the actual milk yield of the female progenitors, as given by the records 
of societies for the registration of the performance of milch cows, being 
substituted for it. 

As many as 9 points may be given for capacity for milk production, 
and the same number for type, coat, pedigree, general devdopm^t and 
capacity for beef production. 

Milk production up to 100 kg. of milk fat per annum only is taken 
into account. When the animals are of great value for breeding purpo¬ 
ses, a higher capacity for milk production can be marked by giving addi¬ 
tional points. 

The method of scoring in detail is as follows 

The breeding qualities of the cattle at the diow were estiipated by 
points; 36 points at the maximum can be credited to eadi animal; these 


are distributed as follows: — 

(i) Type, coat, pedigree maxiimiin point. 9 

(3) Shape . . 9 

(3) General development and beef-producing capacity (weight) ... 9 

{4) Milk-ptoducing capacity .. 9 

Total. points 


Meaning of the points in the score for capacity for mUk production. 


9 — very ^ 

7 — good i 

.... ^ Intermediate points wUl be given when required. 

3 — toteiably good i 

I — mediocre 1 

0 — very bad 

In judging bulls the performance of the mother as wdl as that of the 
other female progenitors are taken into consideration. The digestive ca¬ 
pacity of the animals, on account of the impoS^iKty of feeding them nor¬ 
mally, was left out of consideralion. 
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The number of XK^ts for capaxniy of milk production varies between 
5 and 9, according to the fat content of the mifk 

5 points for 6o.o — 69.9 kg. of fat 

6 > » 70 o — 79.9 » * » 

7 -I » 800 — Sg g » 9 » 

8 * » 90.0 — 99.9 » * » 

9 a > zoo o — and over, 3 cg. of fat. 

Animals tliat can be credited with altogether more than 20 points 
for type, coat, and offspring, as well as for symmefay, general devdbpmmt, 
and capacity for beef production, can also be given 5 additional points 
for good capacity for tnilfc production. 

This points axe distributed as follows: 

10 points for iio.o — 119.9 » » > 

11 » » 120.0 — 129.9 » » » 

12 » » 130.0 — 139.9 » » » 

13 » » 140.0 — 149-9 » » » 

14 » > Z50.0 and ovei > ■ > 

These jSgures include the pre-war and post-war returns. The former 
are estimated separately at the Commissariat. 

412 - OlKservatioiis on the Cioirelatioii Between Length of Homs and Age in Young 
OatOe ol the Brown Alpine Breed in Italy.— b KsamNA, d., (rkxztedniicBi rnstitat© 
of the Veteiixiaiy OoiUege {Scuola superior^ of Paima), in the Nuoio EfcdUtm, V 61 . X 2 CV, 
Nos. 21-22, pp. 265-277. Turin, Novembet i5-30, 1920. 

It is well-known that a positive corrdation exists between the length 
of the horns and that of the coat in cattle, and that, generally speaking, 
the horns are Sorter in proportion to the earlier maturity of the breed. 
The author gives a ^ort summary of numerous works dealing with 
the factors influenciiig horn development in cattle, as wdB. as of the 
researches of Fabixi, Cobnkvin and Lhsbbb, Kelabmhr, Masced^oni, 
Pergoia and Lesbre, on the determination of the age of calves from the 
length of their horns (the above-mentioned writers do not aU agree). 
He then gives data (see following Table) referring to calves of the brown 
Alpine br^, which were bom at the Central Cattle Depdt of the IV Army, 
of cows commandeered in the Province of Cremona and reared under si¬ 
milar conditions. 

The data collected by the author ^ow that the growth m length of 
the horns is not so regular that there is any exact con:eg)ondence be¬ 
tween the age of calves and the length of their horns. Nevertheless, until 
about the 6th or 7th month, the variations in the average length are less 
than those occurring later. Therefore, the measurement of the horns* 
may give approximate data for determining the age of the animals from 
6-7 months dd, after which time, the approximation continually decreases. 
The age of heifers is given correctly by the length of the horns in centi¬ 
meters plus 2; that of buU-calves by the length of the horns in centimeters 
plus I (in the brown Alpine breed, the horn development is more rapid 
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in the males than in the females). When the animals are over 2 months 
old, the following data may be used:— The bony protuberance which is 
the hist sign of the appearance of the horn is perceptible beneath the 
skin towards the 15th day; after about i month, the nucleus of the horn 
appears, free from hair; when the calf is between and 2 months old^ 
the small horns b^^n to grow. 

The author has also observed that a larger circumference is connected 
with greater length of horn, and that, up to 18 months, the horns grow 
more in crcumference than in length; when the calf is older, however, 
the reverse is the case. 


Horn Deudopment in Young Cattle of the Bromn Alpine Breed, 





I^emales 




Males 


Age in nionths 


Avetage 

VaTrlmum 


_ 

1 

0^1 

Average 


Mininum 


'iji 

length 

length 

length 


length 

length 

length 


*0 

mm 

trim 

tYITW 

0 

mm 

mm 1 

turn 

2- 3 






16.00 

20 1 

12 

4 - 5 

9 l 

28 8^) 

35 

22 


31.75 

37 

28 

5-6 

15' 

35 93 

50 

28 

'15 

43-93 

62 

30 

&-7 


4 §.i6 

63 

40 


73-11 

125 I 

43 

7 ^ 8 


61.25 

75 

40 

10 1 

7040 

98 ' 

52 

8- 9 


70.33 

78 

57 

5 

7120 

87 1 

62 

9-10 

1 

74.00 

74 

74 

6 

87.00 

97 

80 

lO-II 


9400 

1 no 

78 

5 

8460 

102 

56 

11-12 


7200 

1 72 ' 

72 

2 

96.50 

100 

93 

12-13 

I 

102.00 

I 102 

102 

II 

102 81 

120 

85 

13-14 . . 

1 

130.00 

130 ! 

130 





14-15 

— 

— 




117.50 

120 I 

no 

15-16 . 

1 I 

Z26 00 

126 

126 





16-17 . . . 

' 3 

149.00 

' 162 1 

125 





17-18 , . . 

2 

157-50 

192 1 

123 


12800 

M 

00 

128 

18-19 • 

1 7 

168.85 

1 202 1 

138 





20-21 . 

1 I 

182.00 

182 , 

182 





21-22 . . 

I 

190.00 

190 , 

190 

1 




23-24 . • • 

, 4 

19125 

220 

150 

. 1 

1 




24-25 . . . 


194-25 

223 

160 

1 




Total 

I* 

VC. 


1 

I _ 

'l«, 





413 -1310 Value fhelPuiebied Siie in Ineieasing the Prodnetimn of a Scrub Herd.— 

Me. CANULisa, A. C., (Daily Htisbandbcy Section, Agxicultaial Experiment Station, Ames^ 
Iowa) in Journal of Dairy Soienco Y<A, IV, No. i, pp. 12-23, tables 13, figs 9, Baltimoie, 
Jan., 1921. 

!Rq>ort of experimeoital test^ made, at the Iowa Station, mating scrub 
cows purchased in Arkansas to pure bred dairy bulls of the Holstein, 
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Holstein 

Guernsey 

Jets^ey 


Qroup 


Averages for two generations 

^zr 


Daugbeters 


Number Number 

of of lac- TlTfltr Pat 
coars tations 


I Number Number 

of of lac- MfIL Pit 

iatiois 


lb lb 

3 3673 8 167 36 


lb 


lb 


I 


13 44966 19962' 


13 33940 17252 


15 67575 275 

10 4843 8 22Q 


2 5460 5 298 


Averai^i 7 Sf 384y.« 182.40 8 30 5044.Y %01. 


• 

Guernsey and Jerse^^ breeds, with a view to testing the it value as regards 
increaseg in producing ability of the herd, (milk and butteifat). 

The influence of good feed and care on the production of these ani¬ 
mals was studied and also in breeding investigation, and results are shown 
in various Tables 

A number of grade animals sired by purebred bulls (Holstein, Guern¬ 
sey or Jersey) and descended from scrub cows was studied in 2 groups: 
the jfirst generation grades, i e. those carrying 50 % of blood of one of 
the recognised dairy breeds, and the second generation grades 4. e carry 
^ 75 %• 

I^tRST Genbraiion Grades. — Purebred Holstein bull x scrub 
cow, showed m the first generation an increase over their dams in milk 
and butterfat production, with an average of 89 % in milk and 58 % 
in fset In the case of of Guernsey grade x scrub cow, the average in¬ 
crease in yidd was 17 % in milk and 27 % in butterfat, and with Jersey 
grade x scrub cow, it w^ 22 % in milk and 34 % in fats 

Second Generation Grades. — The average increase in production 
for the second generation Holstein grades as compared with their scrub 
grand dams was 174 % in milk and 130 % in fat. In the case of Guernsey 
grades, 72 % in milk and 94 % in fat, and for Jersey second grades, 59 
in milk and 74 % in fats 

In the appended Table, the averages for two generations of grades 
and their scrub ancestors are givers. 

The results obtained show clearly that the use of purebred sires is 
a sure way of increasing milk and butterfat production, if bred with a 
scrub herd, on condition that the bulls are selected carefully both 
fron the point of view of their heridity and also of their individual 
capacity. 
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les and their scruh ancestors 



CTrand daiighGteis 

• 

Iiicrc'ise m pioductiou 

1 

Tiunbcr 1 

1 Number 



[ Fust 

'1- 

4 ciicntion 

SLCOUd 

generation 

of 

of 

Milk 

rat 





cows. 

laclatious 


1 

1 1 

1 IfilL 

1 

Pit 

Milk 

rat 



lb 

lb 1 

0 

% 

% 

% 

5 1 

9 

10063 2 

385 461 

84 

65 

174 

130 

5 

8 

77440 

388231 

8 

15 

72 

94 

2 

2 

53*^2 

382 92 1 

61 

73 

59 

64 


19 

83 ^ 1.4 

395.81 

i 55 

44 

116 

106 


414 - Rearing Calves on Milk Sulistitates (i). — tlie Cumptes iendus de$ 

stances de VAcademic d* d.^ricu1twt de France, Vol VII, X’o 6, pp 107-1S2, Pans, Te- 
biuarv, 0, 1921 

The Animal Husbandry Section {Section d*Economic des Animaux) 
of the Academy of Agriculture of France requested the author to read 
a paper on the means of ensuring the proper feeding of young hand-reared 
calves -without interfering with the milk supply required for human con¬ 
sumption or by the dairy mdustry. In this communication, the author 
describes the methods to be recommended, and which are at present 
in use. 

Instead of feeding calv s exclusively on milk, great economy can 
be effected by the use of various substitutes. 

Of these the chief is skim milk, whether fed alone, or with th addition 
of suitable substances; its use promotes the consumption of farinaceous 
matters, grain, or similar foods. Whey from the cheese-factories, hav tea, 
and an infusion of bailey radicles can also be fed, provided such nutritive 
and digestible substances are added as give the imxture the nutritive value 
of whole milk These liquids also serve to complete a ration containing 
farinaceous substances, grain, or seeds Calves are still reared on gnashes 
consisting of various ingredients, and, finally, on suitable dry foods that 


(1) See R , Dec , 1910, p 339 » ^ » Aug, 1911, No 1231 , R , Febr, 1913, p 173 Arti¬ 
cle by Dr P Scecds^pli, Substitutes foi Milk m learmg i^alvcs, ube of au emulsion of bkim milk 
and palm oil, J? , Aug, 1913 , artide by Prof A Pirocchi, The use of dsam milk m feeding 
calves , R , Apnl, 1914, No 359 , R , Nov , 1914, No 1039, R , Dec, I9i4» No 1148, R , 
March, 1915, No 309, a ,Apnl, 1915,No 406, R ,May 1916,No 534,1?, Aug 1916, No 774? 
R , May 1917. No 467 j R Aug , 1917, No 742 , R , Apnl, 1918, No 446 , R , No^ -Dec , 
191Q No 1187 , R , Jan , 1920, No Si, R , May, 1920, No -iSO, R > Sept, igao, No 892 , 
J? , Oct, 1920, No 1013 [Ld) 
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are properly prepared and fed. Among the substitutes usually least 
known to practical agriculturists are starch, manioca flour, rice flour, lin¬ 
seed, meat meal. 

A diet of corrected skim milk is fed as follows Giv ^ the calf whole 
milk for 15 days, then during a transition period of 8 to 10 days gradually 
introduce the corrected milk. If the calf takes readily to the change, 
a week is sufficient to accustom it to the new diet; should it suffer from 
diarrhoea, the mixed feeding must be continued longer. It is the task 
of the breeder to observe his young stock carefully, so as to know when 
to Horten or lenthen this transition period. The daily ration is calculated 
on the basis of i kg. of corrected milk per 6 kg. of live weight. At first, 

3 meals are given, and after the 5th week, only 2. 

The whey from the factories where Gruy^re and similar cheeses are 
made can be used for feeding calves. Care must be taken that it is not 
acid; provided the whey is fresh, it can b^n to be fed from the first fort¬ 
night and given above after a fortnight of transitional feeding. Several 
complementary substances are added to the whey. Meat meal gives 
good results, as do also the flours of cereals, or crushed grain. 

Hay tea is an infusion made by pouring 2 litres of boiling water on 
I kg, of good quality hay in a closed vessel. The infusion process shold 
last at least 6 hours if it is desired entirely to exhaust the hay; as a rule, 
however, it is only continued till the water becomes cold. Hay tea can 
also be prepared by soaking forage for about 12 hours in cold water. In 
this wsy, the water takes up twice as much nitrogenous matter as is dis¬ 
solved by ordinary infusion. Although little practised this method is 
greatly to be recommended. 

In feeding young calves reared by hand, hay-tea is most useful. It 
can be added to milk or mixed with flour, cooked roots, or other similar 
substances. As a basal liquid, it can take the place of skim millk in va¬ 
rious preparations, or be used in addition to it. 

Its use is highlj’ to be recommended. In the region of Mdtin, in ac¬ 
cordance with the advice of Rossignol, a veterinary surgeon calves 
have been reared on hay-tea since 1915 and 1916. 

Infusion of harley-radicles. — If 15 litres of boiling water are poured 
on I kg. of barley germs, an infusion is obtained which can take the place 
of a daily ration of 4 to 5 litres of ddm milk in feeding calves. It diould 
be given progressivdy, beginning with i litre a day and increasing to 

4 or 5 litres by the end of i month. 

Mashes. — When all the milk of the cows is consumed, and there is 
no skim-milk, a liquid preparation of which the composition resembles 
as nearly as possible that of whole milk is fed to the calves. Amongst 
the different preparations used, the following may be mentioned as hav¬ 
ing 3delded satisfactory results; — 

Hancoi Soup. — Boil the beans {Phaseohis) until they are quite 
soft, then pass them through a sieve. First use 100 gm. of beans to 2 li¬ 
tres of water, and increase the beans gradually, until the calf eats 0.3 kg. 
(divided into 2 meals) a day. 
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EngU^i Preparation No, i. 


Wheat flour. i part 

Ifinseed meal. 1.5 parts 

Ground linseed cake. 2 parts 


100 gm. in 3,5 litres of warm water to be fed per meal at first. Give 
2 meals a day, and increase the amount gradually up to 200 gm. 

English Preparation No, 2. 


l/inseed meal. 2 parts 

Oat meal. 2 » 

Ground linseed cake. i part 


Mix 500 gm. with 4 litres of hot water and leave it to infuse durin; 
the night. The following morning, take half the infusion, add sufficient 
water to make up about 3 litres, and also a little salt and 10 gm. of sugar 
Prepare the second meal in the same manner. Gradually increase the 
amount fed, up to i kg. of the mixture per day. 

Ration prepared and used hy Howard x>f the Agricultural Station 
of Pennsylvania, 


Hour. 30 parts 

Coconut. 25 ' 

Milk powder.. 30 m 

I/inseed meal. 10 » 

Blood meal. 2 » 


Mix 250 gm. with 2 litres of hot water for one meal. Give 2 meals 
a day, increasing the amount progressively, as in the case of the English 
mixtures. 

The only objection to be made to this recipe is that all the ingre¬ 
dients are not easily obtained on every farm. 

Ration prepared and used hy Eimsey at the AgricuUural Station 
of Massachusetts, 


Ground oats... 22 parts 

Ground linseed cake. 10 » 

Maize flour. ii '» 

Various flours. 5 » 

Blood meal. i .5 » 

Salt. 0.5 » 


The mixture is prepared by first adding a little cold water to the dry 
flours, followed by 6 litres of hot water per kg. of the farinaceous com¬ 
pounds. The amount to be given at first for e^ meal is 250 gm. in 3 li¬ 
tres of water. 

All the rations mentioned should be fed warm, /. e,, at 35® to 38° C., 
and in perfectly dean vessels,'the latter precaution being necessary to 
prevent diarrhoea. 
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Grain. — Amongst the cereals used in France and England for feed¬ 
ing hand-reared calves, oats take the first place. 

Crushed or pounded oats are better than whole ones, so it appears 
from the experiments summarised by the author. 

Experiments in feeding calves on skim-milk and oats were carried 
out in Irdand in 1918 and 1919 at 21 experiment centres, with a view 
to deciding whether it was better to add ground oats, or whole oats, to 
the fikim Tnilk- 

Two lots of 70 calves consumed the same amount of food, the average 
daily increase in live weight being as follows for the 122 days the experi¬ 
ment lasted;— 


I,ot fed ground oats... 0.607 

» » whole »... o. 5^)7 


The difference in the results is almost negligible, it was found, how¬ 
ever, that it is difficult to accustom calves to whole oats, and that it is 
necessary to begin with a very small quantity (55 gni.) and to increase 
the amount gradually. 

These experiments have also shown that the flour need not be cooked 
for the calves after the 5th or 6th week (average age 5 weeks). 

Much the same sj'stem exists in the United States as regards the 
use of cereals for hand-reared calves. The crushed maize and ground 
oats are given mixed with wheat bran according to different formulae 

I. — 3 parts crushed maize, i part bran. 

II. — 3 parts' cru^ed maize, i part ground oats. 

III. — 3 parts crushed maize, i part bran, i part ground oats, 
I part linseed meal. 

IV. — 5 parts crushed maize, i part bran, i part ground oats, 
I part dried blood. 

These mixtures were fed from the 2nd wedc, and the amount given 
daily increased progressively so as to reach 0.450 kg. and 0.500 kg. at 
the end of the 4th weds. The increase is so regulated that within the 
3rd month 1.3 1^. is fed per day. 

Impomant observation. — When the diet includes skim milk and 
grain, the latter must never be mixed with the milk. 

CoNCtusiONS. — Many preparations can be used as substitutes for 
milk in feeding hand-reared calves. Whenever dsiim milk can be obtained, 
it forms a basis which can easily be completed. Should it be unprocu¬ 
rable, haj" tea can be used instead, or else one of the above-given recipes, 
the choice being determined by economy and the ease with which the 
ingredients can be obtained. The next point is to remember tliat abso¬ 
lute cleanliness is indispensable, not only in preparing and distributing 
the rations, but also m the utensils, mangers, stalls, and litter. Illness 
in hand-reared calves is frequently due, either directly or indirectly, to 
the lack of hygienic precautions. 

In the discussion that followed the reading of this paper, H, Sa- 
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Gnu^r mentioned that he had seen margarine used in Italy on a large 
scale for feeding calves as a substitute for the fat contained in milt. 

Dechambks stated that much diim tnilt was used in Italy; mar¬ 
garine and groundnut oil can be added to it, but a special apparatus is 
needed for making the emulsion. 

Calves are reared on hay-tea in Normandy. It can be given alone, 
but it is better to add flour, ground oats, or linseed-meal (30 gm. per litre), 
or dse crushed oats or linse^, which should be fed in a special manger. 

^ Maize Stover Silage versus Maize Silage for MilkProduetioou —HoxmrsoN, b. n. 

IlTOCPHREY, G, C. and Hulce, R. S. in Journal of Davty Science, Vol IV, No, i, pp. 29- 

31. Baltimore, Jan. 1921. 

Experiments made at Wisconsin Experimental Station, Madison, 
with 8 cows, producing an average of i ^ Ih. fat daily. They were sep¬ 
arated into 2 equal groups, each being fed with two kinds of silage on the 
double reversal method for 2 periods each of 4 weeks duration with a pre¬ 
liminary week preceding each. The concentrate mixtuie used consisted 
of: 4 pts. ground maize + 4 pts. wheat bran + i pt. linseed meal + i pt. 
cottonseed meal and alfalfa hay fed at the rate of slightly less than i lb. 
of hay daily to each 100 lb. of cow weight. Each kind of silage was fed 
ad libiium twice daily. Apparently the cows consumed on an average 
about 5 lb. less stover silage daily per animal than of maize silage {33.25 
lb. to 28.31 lb.). 

Results indicated that the average daily milk p reduction on the maize 
silage ration was about 3 lb. more daily per cow than on stover silage 
(27.4 to 24.5 lb.). A corresponding relationship existed also in the pro¬ 
ductions of butter fat (1.05 to o.gS lb.). 

Both lots lost to a certain extent in live-weight, but the difference is 
not great enough to be considered significant. 

A comparison between the two silage rations from the financial stand¬ 
point, shows that the price at which stover silage could be figured was 
61 % of the price at which maize silage was valued. 

416 - Observations and Besearehes on the Correlation Between the Yield in Blood, 

Hide, Meat, Bat, Bones, and Viscera, and the IdveWel^t, Sex, State of Nutrition, 

and Age of Cattle of the Brown Breed, in Italy.— gtouani r., m cumca veunnaria. 

Year Nos 13-14. PP- 350-362, Nos. 15-16, pp. 410-430. iMilan, July 15-30, August 

15-31, 1930. 

This is a contribution to the solution of the problem of how to deter¬ 
mine, by classifiying cattle according to sex, state of nutrition and age, 
the average percentage of each of the products to be obtained when they 
are slaughtered. In order to get these averages, the observations have to 
be very numerous, as it is important to eliminate the factor of individuality. 

The nuthor begins by quoting other investigations similar to his 
own, and carried out by Messrs. Eawbs and GmBBM, WonFR, CoRNEvnsr, 
Pom, and DECHA3JCBRE (i). He goes on to describe the experiments made 

(t) Stpumaiistid in R, , ^larch, 1918, No. 321 {Ed,), 
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by bimself at Monza using 90 animals divided into 5 classes; — (i) Man- 
zette and heifers with 2 or 4 second incisors {20 head); (2) yotmg steers 
with 2 or 4 second incisors (16 head); (3) bulls with 2 or 4 second incisors 
{15 head) ; (4) cows with at least, 6 second incisors (17 head); {5) oxen 
with at least 6 second incisors {22 head). 

After giving the data, w'hich are collected in the appended table (where 
the percentages refer to 100 kg. of live-weight) the author examines them 
comparativdy, and deduces the following conclusions: — 

iNMvXJEN'cn OF THE STATE OF NUTRITION. — There is a dear connec¬ 
tion between the state of the nutrition of the animals and the percentage 
vidd in quarters, net meat, bones, fat, head, feet, stomachs and intestines. 
The ist, 2nd. and 4th increase, and the others decrease with the improve¬ 
ment of the condition of the animals. On the other hand, there seems 
to be no connection between the condition of the animals on one hand, 
and the percentage yield of skin, liver, spleen, kidneys, lungs, and heart, 
on the other. 

iNrouENCE OF SEX AND OF CASTRATION. — If a Comparison is made 
betw'een the data referring to animals in good condition (thus exduding 
any effect of the state of nutrition), and of 2 to 3 years of age (thus ex¬ 
duding the influence of age), it is found, that: — The yidd in skin, 
quarters, and the net yield of meat are highest in the case of bulls, interme¬ 
diate in that of 3^oung steers, and lowest in “ manzette and heifers. 

The yidd in hone reaches its maximum in young steers, and is larger 
in bulls than in " manzette ' and heifers. 

The proportion between net meat and hmie is higher in bulls than in " man¬ 
zette ” and heifers; in young steers it is lower than in the first and second ; 
this fact is connected with the greater bone development in young oxen. 

The yield in fat is considerably' larger in manzette ” and heifers 
than in bulls; in young steers, the fat yield is almost the same as that in 
“ manzette ” and heifers. 

The percentage weight of the head and fed is dightly larger in manzette’* 
and heifers than in bulls; in young steers it is considerably higher than in 
both the above mentioned dasses of animals. 

The percentage weight of the stomachs (without contents), of the in¬ 
testines (with contents), of the hmgs, heart, liter, spleen, and kidneys is 
higher in manzette” and heifers than in bulls; in young steers, the 
weight, of these parts is about the same as in bulls. 

The influence of the age and development of the animals. — 
If the " manzette ” and heifers are compared with the cows on the one 
hand, and young oxen with adu.t oxen on the other (so as to do away 
with the effect of sex and castration), the animals iu both cases being in 
good condition (so as to eliminate the effect of the state of nutrition), 
it is found that: — 

Cows, as compared with “ manzette ” and heifers, show a decrease 
in the percentage weight of the skin, head, feet and stomachs; and an in¬ 
crease in the percentage weight of the quarters, net meat, and bones (the 
proportion between meat and bone is about the same as in the “ 
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Yidds in the Various Slaughter Products of the Brown Breed of Cattle, 



% yield %n qimrhrs of cattle 
that are. 


% yield m net meat of cattle 
tMt are. 


% yield tn bone (esiduding bones 
of head and feci) of cattle that 
are. 

Proportion beftecen net meat and 
bone in the 4 (fuar/trs of cattle 
that are . .. 


% yield in fat (peiivisceral and 
penmubcular) of cattle that 
are. 


% yield in hides cf cattle that 
aie. 


% yieli tn head{^ih. hornston'- 
guc and anneaed parts^ of cattle 
that are. 

% yield m pet (from the car¬ 
pus and tarsus downwards) of 
cattle that are . 


% yield in stomachs (empty) of 
cattle thut are. 


% yield tn in e%iines (with con¬ 
tents) of cattle that are . . 


% yield in liver (without gall¬ 
bladder) of cattle that are . 


1 

{ thin. 

49.07 

1 

1 

^6.02 

47.90 

) fair condition. 

49.80 

49.97 1 

50.18 

48.12 

49.78 

) good condition 

49.92 

51-63 

52.10 

51-34 

51.20 

[fat. 

52-91 

53*19 . 

56.551 

54-40 

53.72 

( thin. 

37.9^ 

— 1 

— 

36 .as 

36.29 

) fair condition. 

37-981 

39.05 

39.02 

3/.21 

39.01 

1 good condition 

38.98 

40.23 

41.76 

40.42 

39.76 

( fat. 

41*90 

41.86 1 

45.65 

43.00 

43.48 

/ thin. 

9.84 

— 

— 

11.23 

10.35 

) fair condition. 

10.03 

9.92 

9.74 

9.95 

9.95 

1 good condition' 

9.16 1 

10.24 

9.62 

9.50 

9.86 

[fat. 

9.31 

9.94 

9.80 

9.95 

10.14 

/ thin. 

3.81:1' 

— 

— 3.22:1 

3-50 51 

\ fair condition. 

3.78:1 

3.93 5 I 

4*09 s I 3-73 • I 

3.92 :1 

1 

4.35 :1 

3.93 5 I 

4.34:1 4.22:1 

4.03 :1 

[fat .4.50:1 

4.21:1 

4.76:1. 

r 25 !i 

4.18 : 1 

/ thin. 

2.09 

— 

— 

1.06 

2.63 

\ fair condition. ' 

2.9^ 

3-041 

1.50 

2.68 

2.96 

) good condition 

3-87 

3-81 

2.11 

3.88 

4.18 

( fat. 

5*19 

4*54 

3.53 

4*66 

4.89 

/ thin. 

8.70 

— 

— 1 

8.85 

8.88 

1 fair condition. 

9.38 

9.03 

10.18 

9.55 

9.36 

A good condition 

9.21 

9.51 

9.85 

8.50 

8.87 

(fat. 

9.83 

9.33 ' 

9-54 

8.94 

1 9'02 

1 thin. 

4*30 

— 

— 1 

4-29 

4.10 

) fair condition. 

4.41 

1 4.44 

4,12 

4.10 

1 4.29 

) good condition 

4-19 

4-53 

4,03 

3.99 

4.06 

{ fat ...... 

4.02 

4-32 

3,73 

4-03 

4.00 

(thin. 

2.21 

— 

— 

2.10 

2.28 

\ fair condition. 

2.13 

1 2*33 

2.07 

2.03 

2.29 

} good condition 

1.97 

1 2.19 

1.93 

Z.90 

2 .II 

(fat. 

1.88 

2.24 

Z.82 

1.81 

2.06 

( thin. 

4.20 

— 

i — 

4.16 

4.22 

\ fair condition. 

4*25 

1 4.14 

3-89 

4.30 

4.20 

) good condition 

4*25 

1 3.97 

3.18 

4.04 

4.09 

(fat . 

3-60 

1 3*73 

3.48 

4.34 

3-72 

f thin . 

3-81 

— 

— 

4-78 

' 3.33 

) fair condition. 

• 4.30 

4.48 

3*35 

5-48 

3-34 

i good condition 

4.10 

3.88 

3.27* 

4-48 

3.58 

(fat . 

1 3.41 

1 3.88 

2.69 

1 3-51 

2.82 

1 

/ thin . 

1.35 

1 _ 

— 

1.46 1.18 

\ fair condition. 

1.27 

I.IO 

1 I.IO 

, 1.55 

1 

) good condition 

1-35 

1 I-I 7 

1 I.IO 

' 1.29; 1*13 

(fat . 

1 1.30 

1.07 

' I.II 

1.36 1.07 
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A 

1 

si 

gi 

Young steers 

1 

Bulls 

1 

Adult steers 


thin. 

0.24 



0.28 

0.22 

% yti*ld m sphiH of cattle that * 

fair condition. 

0 22 

024 

0.19 

0.20 

0.25 

are.i 

good condition 

0.22 

0.23 

0.18 

o.x6 

0.22 

f 

tat. 

0.20 

0.20 

0.19 

0.24 

0.22 

( 

thin. 

0.21 

— 

— 

0.30 

0.21 

% yield in kidneys of cattle that ’ 

fair condition 0 

0.25 

0.24 

0.20 

0.30 

0.23 

are.. ' 

good condition 

0.22 

0.23 

0.19 

0.22 

0.20 

( 

f&t . 

0.26 

0.19 

0.21 

0.23 

0.20 

( 

thin. 

0.86 

— 

— 

I.JO 

0.70 

% yield in lung^ of catUe that ] 

1 fair condi'ion. 

0.90 

084 

0.77 

r.07 i 

075 

are.] 

good condition 

1 0.86 

0.84 

0.75 

0.89 

0.87 

1 

[fat. 


0.89 

0.79 

0.95 

0 80 

% ytdd m hearts of cattle that ^ 

f thin. 

1 044 

— 

— 

0.50 

0.48 

^ f lir condition 

0.44 

I 0 46 

0.41 

O.J 7 

0.51 

««.; 

I good condition 

0.46 

0.45 

0.40 

0.49 

0.45 

1 

[fat. 

0.42 

1 041 

0.44 

<^.54 

0*47 

1 

j thin. 

3.03 

1 

— 

3.00 

3-17 

% yteU in Uood of cattle that 

\ f^r condition. 

3.17 

1 3-07 

3.12 

3.02 

3-67 

ate. 

\ good condition 

2.90 

2.93 

2.88 

3.12 

2.90 


( &t. 

1 2.88 

1 3.47, 

233 

2.92 

3.17 


zette ”), wheieas only n^ligible differences are shown in the percentage 
wdght of the fat, Itings, heart, liver, spleen and kidneys. 

In adtilt oxen there is, as compared with young oxen, a slight decrease 
in the percentage weight of the sldn, quarters, net meat, and bones (the 
proportion between meat and bone being, however, a little higher) and the 
head; there is, however, a smah increase in the percentage weight of fat, 
bnt the percentages of the varions ^products show no great difference as 
regards young oxen and adtilt oxen. 

The inei.'oence oe i]S[DiviDUAi,i*rY and oe me amount oe soud 
FOOD AND LIQUIDS INGESTED BY THE ANiMAi,s. — The members of the 
same group often show individual variation which should not be over 
looked. The animals that were the subjects of these experiments were 
slaughtered after fasting for 16 to 24 hours; in spite of this, the percentage 
weight of the stomachs with their contents varied between 10.82 and 26.06 
and that of the intestines between 2 and 5.32 These percentages will 
have more reason to vary if the animals have been slaughtered with their 
stomachs and intestines more or less full, instead of empty; and these varia¬ 
tions would effect the percentage returns of the abattoir products. The¬ 
refore, in order to estimate the probable yield of cattle when slaughtered, 
it is necessar}^ to know whether they were fasting at the time and the 
length of time since they had been fed. If this cannot be ascertained di- 
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rectly, an approximate idea can be obtained by examining the plants and 
abdomen of the animal. 

417 Sheep Breeding In Germany After the War. —i. Golf, a., in the iiiustrierte La^ 
wirtsckaftliclie Zeiturig, Year 41, Nos. 85-86, pp. 374-376, figs. 4 Berlin, October, 1920. — 
II. KnmnsR, in the Deutsche Landnjirtschaftliche Presse, Year, 47, No. 9, p. 68. Berlin, 
Januaiy, 1920. 

Goee describes the present conditions of sheep-rearing in Ger¬ 
many, the measures to be taken for its development and encouragement, 
as weU as the aim and methods of breeding to be adopted. 

With the war, the economic condition of sheep-rearing improved. 
Forage was cultivated to a considerably larger extent, on account of the 
rise in wages, the agricultural worker's right to strike, and the scarcity 
of labour, so that most large farmers were driven to keep sheep, in order 
to use the supplies of forage which were two large to be consumed by 
the cattle, as owing to the above-mentioned reasons, there latter animals 
could not be kept in the same numbers as before the war. 

In spite of the great shortage of shepherds, the number of sheep in 
Germany increased {within the frontiers of 1915), from 5073478 head 
'in 1915, to 8921 620 in 1919. 

Of the average and small proprietors (according to the statistics 
of 1907), 51 % were, engaged in sheep-breeding, even before the war, 
and it is these persons (the owners of farms of less than 100 hectares) 
that should be encouraged and assisted to develop this industry. 

According to the author, the best means of attaining this object would 
be to create Syndical Sheep Farms (Genossenschaftsschafereien “), or more 
strictly Sheep-Grazing Syndicates {“ Schafweidegenossenschaften ”), such 
as have sprung up especially in the Provinces of Hanover and Branden¬ 
burg, and represent a method of sheep-keeping similar to but more up 
to date than, the communal system. Several proprietors unite to pro¬ 
vide a collective flock of from 200-300 animals, and hire a shepherd, 
who is partly paid for his services, but may be allowed to share in the 
profits, or even keep a certain number of sheep himsdf, as is generally 
the practice in communal sheep-farms. 

During the winter, each owner takes back his animals, the flock being 
made up afresh in the spring. 

According to Kettner, such Sheep-Grazing Syndicates have recently 
been formed in Silesia, and are the first of the ^d in all West Germany. 
These Syndicates propose to keep their sheep (which are of the improved 
Wurtemberg breed) in the open, night and day, in order not to lessen their 
resistance to cold and disease. The Syndicates are Joint Stock I^imited 
I/iability Companies based on the following regulations 

(i) For each animal the owner pays the sum of 10 marks, and cau¬ 
tion-money amounting to 20 marks, 

{2) The object of the syndicate is the improvement and devdop- 
ment of sheep-breeding by the following means 

[a) The engagement of a common shepherd. 
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(b) The acqtdsitioa of good aiumals for breeding and especially 
of the services of a first-dass ram. 

(c) Increasing the pasturage by making and renting grazing- 
grounds. 

(d) The collection and common use of the subsidies granted by 
the Chambers of Agriculture, or other Agricultural Corporations. 

(e) The co-operative sale of wool and other products. 

fS) Any person can become a member, who undertakes to pay 
his assessed share of the expenses. 

(4) Sheep-owners, who for good reasons, are unable to join the syn¬ 
dicate, can obtain grazing-rights by paying a certain reasonable sum. 

As regards the objects aimed at in breeding, Gonp states that, 
at the present time, there is a marked tendency among breeders to raise 
dual-purpose sheep, that is to say, animals combining the highest possible 
wool yield, with mutton production, as such sheep are by far the most 
profitable. 

The author divides into 4 classes the different methods of breeding, 
and the various races that are of value for the improvement of sheep- 
breeding in Germany; — 

(1) Silky merinos, producing: 

(a) carding-wool and wool for woollen stuffs. 

( 5 } combing-wool, extra-fine, fine (AA-A). 

(2) Early-matttxity Merinos (merinofleischscha:Q and Anglo-Merinos. 

{3) Eaiiy-maturity varieties (black-faced) [sheep (Schwarzkopfide 

Fldschschafe) of English origin. 

{4) Local breeds. 

The breeds in which sheep-rearers are at present most interested are 
the early-^naiurity Merinos, and the local breeds. The former are much 
valued on account of the satisfactory weight of their unwashed fleece 
(Schurgewicht), their long, soft (fineness A B) combing-wool, their early 
maturity, symmetry, and thriftiness, as wdtt as for their excellent cons¬ 
titution. The local breeds are chiefly suited to the small or average farm 
where the owner takes up sheep-rearing without having had any prevoius 
esperience in breeding. The DisJiley Merinos and MeLeschaf breeds are 
much Hked ad widely kept for the sake of their extraordinary early ma¬ 
turity and their fattening capacity, as are early black-faced varieties 
of English origin, such as Shrop^res, Hampdiires, Oxfordshires and 
Suffolks which are also noted for the production of fat lambs (either pure¬ 
bred animals, or hybrids resulting from the cross black-faced ram Merino, 
but their wool is inferior, both as regards quantity and quality. This 
defect is very remarkable, seeing, that wool production is tlie most im¬ 
portant factor at the present day. The former sheep only yield wool 
of quality B or B-C (intermediate or intermediate ordinary) and the 
wool of the latter is only grade C (ordinary quality). 

As for the silky Merinos, their number is constantly declining and 
it is only in the Provinces east of the Elbe, that they form any consider¬ 
able^ part of the total number of sheep. The author dmws attention to 
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the fact that they are good wool producing animals which is a matter 
of great importance, seeing that the increasing importation of foreign wool 
will particularly affect the sale of the ordinary local products 

In conclusion, the author touches upon the necessity of a certain unifor¬ 
mity in the breeding-methods adopted in the larger regions. He advocates the 
institution of a National Sheep-Breeding Society, (Landesschafzucht) and 
the establishment, by the members, of Cooperative Wool-Collecting Centres 
(Bezirkssammrestellen) in the various States. These measures would 
insure an abundant supply of even-quality wool, and would provide the 
owners of small and average-size sheep-farms with a good market for 
their produce. 

41S - Sheep and Goat-Breeding and the Skin Trade in Brazil. — oubdes m in 
Chd catas e Quivdaes^ Year XIT, No. i pp. 29 30, fig. i Sao Paulo, January 15, 1921. 
Brazil possess vast tracts of land eminently suitable for grazing- 
gioimds. One of these is the zone of over i tnillion sq km. extending 
from the State of Bahia over the greater part of Maranhao. It appears 
that sheep and goats do best in the southern part of this region 

The sheep of the northern portion, which were introduced at the time 
of the^ discovery of the country have hardly any wool, and the little they' 
produce is not used industrially. Goat-breeding is, however, a matter 
of considerable importance; it is generally practised by small proprietors, 
and needs but little attention. The herd is sent out in the morning to 
graze, and the animals, find there own way back in the evening to the folds. 
The skins of these goats are of excellent quality. They are not salted, 
but are soaked in a preserving solution, and dried in the sun They 
generally go through two intermediate stages before being sold to the 
exporting firms. 

According to the latest available statistics, the number of goat-skins 
and fleeces exported from Brazil in 1919 were as follows 


Goat-Shins and Fleeces Exported from Brazil in 1919. 


1 

Quantity ^ 

Value 

1 

in kg 

in milrns 

1 

Paid.' 

i6t 423 

593 819 

Maranhao.| 

1 164*5 

54 751 

llha do Cajueiro . 

164*5 

34* 17* 

Fortaleza. 

1139 273 

12 017 180 

Natal . 

88 148 

I 035 542 

Cabedello. 

281 791 

3 142 745 

nedfe. 

968 761 

10 114 253 

Macei 6 . 

64 226 

586 5S7 

Bahia... 

195* 185 

19 988 715 

Bio de Janeiro. 

*10 34a 

2 216 344 

Other ports. 

*44974 

984 925 

Totales ... | 

5 1€8 848 

81 877 818 
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Most of these figures refer to goat-skins, sheep-fleeces being es^Dorted 
in smaller numbers. Hides are also exported (in 1917 190 184 kg. of the 
value of 620 386 milreis). The author estimates that the production and 
exportation of hides from Brazil could easily be increased tenfold. He 
states that it pays better to export hides than leather of which equally 
large amounts are produced in Brazil. 


419 - Feeding; and Wei^t of Young Pigs of the large White Breed in Italy. — Giu¬ 
liani, R. (Director of the Zootechnical Station of Ifatium, Rome), in II CoUivatotCf 
Year I/XVI, No. 36, pp. 973 - 975 . Casale Honfenato, December 30, 1920. 

With a view to determining the connection between increase in weight 
and food consumption in the I/arge White Yorkshire breed of pigs, the author 
ascertained for 64 days from the time of weaning, the increase in weight 
of a farrow of young Yorkshire pigs, whidi consisted of 6 males and 6 fe¬ 
males. The data obtained are given in the appended tables. 


Increase in Weight. 


M^lcs 


Pcnialcs 


Total initial weight.. . 

Total final wdl^^t. » 

Total increase in weight in 61. da3rs.» 

Average increase in weight per head per day ... > 


no 600 
206 000 
95.400 
0.248 


107.800 
209.200 
lox 400 
o 264 


Total Amount of Food Consumed by the 12 pigs in 46 days. 



Weight 


in kg. 

Wheat shorts. 

860 

Maize fluur. 

82 

Barley meal . .«. 

24 

Beets. .... 

640 

I^uceme... 

2^2 

• 

— 


value 


387 

66 

16 

40 

21 


580 


Thus, with a consumption of food amounting to 530 starch units, 
an increase of 196.8 kg. in live-weight was obtained, that is, 269 starch 
values would be necessary to produce an increase of 100 kg. in live weight. 

420 - Expsrimsnts on the Feeding of Hens with Rations without Grain. — Wn> 
NiNGER, G, in the Deutsche Lnndmrtschnithehe Giflii^^lsittiin , YcarXXIlI, No. 18, 
pp. 497-498. Berlin, Feb , 1921. 

I. — Rations wirnoi^T gr\in. — Bor a whole year too Italian hens 
{hens and pullets 2 years old) were fed on rations which amtaiued no 
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grain. The daily ration was 10 gm. of bone flour, 40 gm. lucerne, 30 gm. 
weeds, 20 gm. kitchen offal and 30 gm. sorb-apples. These materials 
were covered uitli boiling water and given as a mash on the next day. 
The hens were allo\x"ed to run free. It was found that 62 hens continued 
to kn’, but the pioduction showed a decrease of 56 % as compared with the 
preceding year, when the production was 120 eggs. After at least 30 gm. 
of grain had been added to the ration for 3 weeks, laying became normal. 
A second test with 50 hens gave the same result, and production was never 
more than 6-8 eggs day. Chemical analysis showed that the lack of 
grain had no remarkable effect upon the composition of the eggs; it was 
observed, however, that the amount of vitamine was less. 

II.— Rations in which anhuai, substances were'^substituted 
FOR GRAIN. — As grain is relatively rich in vitamines, the author attem- 
ted to replace them by food of animal origin which contained a rdativdy 
large quantity of amides. The 19 hens experimented with, laid 4-5 eggs 
a da5’’ when the grainless ration was given, but the production increased 
as the quantity of meat meal was increased. 

When the quantit3" of meat meal was increased fronr ro-60 gm. 
during the period Feb. i-Julj’ 21 the egg production increased as follows : 

lo gm. o± meat flour per day 6 eggs. 


20 



9 

10 

> 

30 

» 

9 

V 

13 

) 

35 

s 

» 


14 

) 

40 

) 

> 

> 

15 

9 

50 


) 

» 

15 

9 

60 

» 

» 

9 

z8 

9 


The total production during this period was 1368 eggs, giving an 
average of 72 eggs per hen in 172 days. The maximum d^3r production 
w^as attained during the period March 31-ApTil 18, with 60 gm. of meat 
flour, the production being 345 eggs, an average of 18 eggs. In addition, 
during this period, 12 hens each laid 2 eggs, so that one hen therefore pro¬ 
duced 35 eggs during April, The author considers that this result was 
due to the meat meal. 

In summarising the results of his experiments, the author remarks 
that even though the grain can be replaced by fairty large amounts of 
meat iiical the best results would be obtained with rations containing 
30 gm. of grain and 15-205 gin. of meat meal. 

421* - The Hemipteron Lyryocoris campestris, a New Parasite of the SOkworm 
recorded in Italy. — Vltalw v%nicola ed a ratiOj Yeai N£, No. 12, p. 188. Casahnon- 
tcrrato, Mardbi 20, i<)2i. 

In 1920, on several silkworm farms at Tezze di San Dona di Piave 
(Province of Venice) the recently-hatched larvae were attacked by an 
insect which Prof. CoRTi, of the University of Bologna, has identified as 
the hemipteron Lyrtocoris campestris Torh., which lives on poplar trunks, 
under fallen leaves, etc. 
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SISRICULTURE — ^ISK CtlLtURlt 


This iaasect lapidly and repeatedly pierces the worm in the inferior 
lateral regions. The worm at first reacts with violent movements and then 
dies. The habits of this hemipteron are now being inquired into and means 
of control are being investigated. 


422 ~ IhB Intensive Culture of Carp at Morimondo (DIstriet of Abiategrasso, Pro¬ 
vince of Milan). — Taoliabue, C., in the BoUettino deUa Societd, lumbar da per la Pesca 
e VAcqmcoUura^ Year XIV, Xos. 1-2, pp. Hilan, Jan.-Feb., 1921. 

The land chosen for breeding Galician mirror-carp was in the centre 
of a rice field, and was divided into three plots of a total area of about 
1000 sq. metres; it was sown as meadow land and kept dry. 

The following operations were carried out 

3 &£ay 2 1920 — Mo^Ting of herbage that had grown in the diy ponds. 

> 6 » — Filling of the ponds with water and inuneision of the parents (i female 

and 2 males per pond). 

* 8 » — Spawning of the carp. 

» 9 » — Hemoval of the adults. 

» 14 * — Fry hatch out. 

» 15-17 1920 — Fiy were removed (about 60 000) and put to grow among the rice 

plants. 


The temperature of the water in the ponds on the day before spawn¬ 
ing was 


x8** C. at 6 a. m. 

20® C. » 8 » 

22® C. » 10 » 

36® C. > 13 » 


28® C. at 2 p. m. 

38® C. » 4 » 

27® C. » 6 » 

24® C. » 8 » 


On June 9, the ponds were completely drained and about 10000 
young carp, 2-3'em. long, were rerooved and placed in other rice fields. 
Of this number 2.000 -were preserved in fishponds, the intention being 
to put them back later into the same ponds after they had been refilled 
with water. At the same time the rice had been transplanted in the spaw¬ 
ning ponds at intervals of 15 cm. along and 20 cm. between the lines. 

The 2 000 young carp were fed successively with specially cooked 
cakes of maize flour, rice residues, blood meal, Canadian elodea, calcium 
carbonate, calcium phosphate and molasses. 

The total amount distributed was 


42 

of maize flour. 

... at lire 

0.80 per kg. = 

33.60 lire 

37 


rice husk .. 

... » 

» 

0.30 

9 

II.IO 

9 

30 


smaU rice .. 

... » 

a 

0.60 

» 

18,00 

9 

8 


blood meal. 

... » 

9 

I.OO 

9 

S.oo 


35 


Canadian elodium .... 

... » 

J> 

0.05 

» 

1.75 

0 

2 


calcium carbonate .... 

... » 

9 

0.45 

9 

o.yo 

9 

2 


calcium phosphate . . . . 

... » 

9 

6.00 

9 

12.00 

9 

4 


molasses . /. 

... a 

9 

2.65 

9 

10.60 

9 








lire 
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Cost of cooking: 75 kg. of wood at o.x8 lire per 3 s;g. 13.15 hre 

IRIannal labour carried out by children. 20.00 » 

Value of young carp when immersed ... .10.00 * 


1S9.10 » 

1374 young carp, year old, total weii^t 40 kg. (average of each 29.5 gm) 


at 20 hra per 100.274.80 hre 

less expenses.13910 » 


135,70 » 


Net profit 1357 lire per hectare. 

Gross receipts from marketable fish: 

40 kg. of young carp at 6 Hra per kg... . . . . 240.00 lira 

less total cost...139.10 » 

Net profit .. . 100.90 s 


or 1009 hra per hectare. 

In this accotint the value of the young carp bom in the ponds and 
afterwards put in the rice fields has been neglected, nor has the value of 
the rice crop, which was, in proportion, superior to that of the neighbou¬ 
ring rice fields, been included. 

There are many other kinds of produce which may be used for feeding 
fish, such as lupin flour, crushed maize stalks, etc. Carp can also be 
given slanghter-house blood, either fresh or lightlj" cooked on a water- 
bath. Also numerous insects which abound in the soil and in stagnant 
water such as the worms found in rich soil, or planorbis or limnsea, which 
can eaaly be found in the rice-fidds. By this means artificial feeding 
can be reduced and even completely diminated. 

423 - Rainbow Trout in the Small Lakes of the Emilian Apexinines — Eassetjna d% 
PescUt No 1-4, p. 120; BollaUino della Soctetd Lombarda per la Pe^ca e VAcquicoUiura, 
Year XIII, No. 9, pp. 92-94 Milan, Sept., 1920 

The rainbow trout {Salmo irid&tis) was introduced into Italian waters 
several years ago ; it combines the ad%^antage of rapid growth with that 
of remarkable vigour. It is the latter quality which enables it to live 
in warmer and more troubled wateis than those where the native river 
trout [Salmo fario) are found. It was formerly believed that the habits 
of the rainbow trout were different from those of S. fario ; that is why 
the fry were placed in rivers whose higher average temperature and less 
clear water were not suited to the native trout. 

The idea that it was best to rear native trout in dear, cold waters 
and the rainbow in warm, and often muddy waters was abandoned 
when it was found that this trout did very well in the dear and cold waters 
of certain small lakes. Paoi,X7CCZ announced, in 1915, that the rainbow 
trout was quite well acclimatised to the water of I^e Moncenido, which 
lies at an altitude of 2 000 metres. 
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Some time later [Annali di Idrobiologia e di Pesca, vol. I, 1918), lie 
published an account of the excellent results which he had obtained with 
the rainbow trout in some of the small lakes of the Emilian Apeimines, 
i. e., lakes Santo and Gemelli, or Eagni, situated, respectively, at i 307 
and more than i 320 metres of altitude, lakes that freeze in the* winter 
from a minimum of 3 to a maximum of 6 or 7 months. Not only has 
the rainbow trout become acdimatised but it is has reproduced in Lake 
Calamone (Reggian Apennines), situated at an altitude of 1407 metres, 
but which does not freeze because it is fed by springs. 

The first Salmo irideits fry were put into this lake by the Piscicultural 
Station of Castelnuovo Monti on April 30, 1911. In the summer of 1918, 
adult trout weighing 0.3-X.5 kg. and also young trout 10-12 cm. long were 
caught; the latter were evidently bom during the spring of the preceding 
year. This example, wliich appears to be the first of its kind in Italy, 
shows that it is quite possible to stodk many of the small Apennine lakes, 
which are now quite void of fish. 

FARAI ENGINEERING 

434 - The Economic Advantages of Medianieal Flouring fi). — Schwaitocke, h. Die 
Exaftpfluge tmd iiire Bettiebskosteu, in the MUteilun^en der Deutschen JUindwiftschafiS'- 
GeseUschafit Year 36, Xo 6, pp 90-^7. Berlin, Feb. 1921. —II. Ahbrosini, I., In tema 
di costo di aratiun, in the Oiormlc di A^ricolltua deUa Domenica, Year 31, No. 8, p. 58. 
Piacenza, Febr. 30, 1921. — HI, Oi&ard, H,, Frais compare des chevaitr,des boeufs et 
des tracteurs, in the Jourml Agriculture {yratigue. Year Vbl. I, Xo. 11, p. 236. Pa¬ 
ris, April, 1930. — IV. Beglinqer H., Bntwicklung und Stand des Motorpflugw'escns In 
dexSchvK2z,ba. the LAndisirtbchattlichcs Jahrbuch der Schweiz f Year 34. X0.3, pp. 210- 
343 + 22 fi^. -j- 3 plates. I/ttceme, 1920. — I/Arue, P., Xotes de motocultuie, in La 
Fslff asricoU a ruraie. Year 10, Vol. XVIII, Xo. 9, p. 136. Paris, Feb. 28,1Q31. — Vl.Hup- 
PEL, G., Fmploi de tiactenis h chenilles dans les exploitations forestieres, in the ^rvue 
des Eaux rf Forits, Vol. 5»j, Xo. 2, p. 40. Paris, Feb. i, 1921. 

I. — Mechanical ploughs and cost of wokking. — The question 
as to the economic advantage of mechanical over animal-drawn ploughs 
has been asked for several years now. 

In 1908, Germany had 4 or 5 works making Fowler ploughing sets 
but of the 478 machines then existing in Prussia, 67 % were of British 
manufacture, and generally had a locomotive of 16HP nominal. In 
Germany, the Fowler steam ploughing sets were used on less than 
0,12 % of the farms of less than 100 hectares in area, on 8.6 % of farms 
of 100-400 hectares and on 32,6 % of the farms of over 1000 hectares 
Electric ploughing is still little Imown, but internal-combustion motor 
ploughs are well known, being rope drawn, or by direct or indirect trac¬ 
tion. These in turn gave place to automobile ploughs (*' Tragpfliige ”) 
and to tractors. Germany has mostly turned out direct-traction ploughs 
because, out of the 3 or 5 types of windlass ploughs, only one has proved 
at all popular. There are 14 or 13 types of motorploughs and about 

(i) See Jf., Feb. mzn., Xo. J44. [Ect.) 
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20 types of tractois, the latter beaug preferred nowadays. During 
the war, chain-track tractors have become perfected and made of practi¬ 
cal use; there are 3 or 4 t3^es of these in Germany. The replacement 
of the share and mould-board by a rotary apparatus has been tried. 
Since the war, light tractors, of 4HP or even less, have mostly been built, 
as they are useful in many ways; these machines are coming into vogue 
in America, as was seen at the Agricultural Week show held at Chartres 
in October, 1920. Meyenburg reports tha. in America, ir6 firms are build¬ 
ing about 120 types of tractor, or about 170 different machines, taking 
account of the various sizes, and the number is still increasing. The per¬ 
fect ploughing machine, however, has not yet been invented, if ever it 
will be. 

It is impossible to say, under the present state of agricultural science 
and practice, what is the best, simplest, and cheapest way of ploughing, 
at any rate as regards Germany and Central Europe. 

Apart from the question as to whether the present system of plough¬ 
ing is the best, it is, at present, only possible to discuss the rdative va¬ 
lues of the different types. The plough share may be compared with 
the rotary-tillage machine, or with the cable-drawn, steam, internal 
combustion, or electrically driven ploughs of various sizes. Whether 
the ancient plough-share diould be replaced by the modem rotary machine 
is not yet dear. If the soil is light and not stony, the rotary machine 
gives good service in breaking up hard land; aga n for peat and pasture 
land it seems the best and fastest implement, but it is not suited to stony, 
heavy, mineral soils. According to the author the best tnadune of tto 
type to day is the “ Landbaumotor ” Danz-Koszegi Agricultural Motor 
which weighs 5 500 kg., and has a 4 cylinder 80 HP. engine. It can 
plough 4-8 hectares per day with a consumption of 150-180 kg. of benzine. 

This machine, with the plough removed, can be used as a tractor. 

The Mbyenbxirg dectric plough may become the true small plough, 
the chief tool of market and other gardeners. 

The funicular or rope drawn plough is better than the direct trac¬ 
tion plough, because it runs over but a small area of the fidd, and does 
not move away during ploughing; it is, above all others, independant 
of weather and soil conditions, it is faster and less liable to breakages. 
The disadvantages are the high price, due to its limited use, and the fact 
that the factories prefer to make heavy machine, the great weight and 
the need for more attention. For small farms, progress needs to be 
made with the single motor system. 

The question of the type of driving power best suited to ploughing 
is very interesting. Electridty has many advantages, but is very costly, 
and the dectric plough is still imperfect, but it diould make great strides, 
especially as r^ards small ploughs provided with rotary members. 

The author, after consideration of the pros and cons of steam ploughs, 
condudes in their favour. Internal combustion engined ploughs are 
not as suitable as steam ploughs chiefly because of the dirt they gather 
and the wear they suffer during ploughing. Again the fuel and oil is not 
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alwaj’s easily available and is not pure enough for perfect working, a most 
important point as regards the explosion engine (i). 

Again, difficulties with the cooling system, magneto, and sparking 
plugs, and extreme wear of certain parts are all absent in the steam en- 
gme, so that the choice of a driver fox a motor plough is of the greatest 
importance. According to Rezek, the fuel consumption of motor ploughs 
varies little per hour, whereas that per unit area may vary greatly, even 
with careful handling. Moreover, although machines of the same make 
and power will cover approximately the same area (e.g., Stock and 
Komnick) ploughed under equal conditions and in soils of average re- 
sistanoe (e. g-, 30-34 per sq. dm.), they behave very differently in 
very light or very heavy soils, which is the reason for the very diverse 
opinions of practical men. 

With regard to the dimensions of the machines the author thinks 
that steam engines of 12-14 nominal H.P. are the most economical, for 
average-sized farms, and 100-120 H.P. engines for hire. He estimates 
that the economy of using motor-ploughs of less than 20-25 H.P. (2) is 
doubtful, and if one favours a motor plough he advises, for large farms, 
not the machine of 100 H.P. or mor^*, but several average machines of 
50-60 H.P. 

As for the quality of the work, the cable-drawn plough gives perfect 
results, even better than animal drawn ploughs Tractor and motor 
ploughs are correspondingly iifferior to animal haulage. 

The influence of mechanical ploughing on crop yidd, and on the 
number of men and animals employed varies in each case. 

The author condudes that in farms where motor jdoughs are 
used* the dimination of an equivalent number of draught animals espe- 
dally horses, occurs mndi more rardy than in farms that employ steam 
ploughs (3). The author analyses the capital invested and tiie cost of 
working, and concludes that, in 1907-1913, the daily cost of a two-horse 
team, driver induded, could be taken at an average of 12 marks, so that 
the total cost of covering (hectare of sown land (average soil), under, 
normal conditions 16-22 cm. deep) cost 27 marks and ploughing under 
similar conditions 35-40 cm. deep cost 50 marks or more. The steam 
engme under the same conditions cost 13-25 and 18-40 marks, respec¬ 
tively (15-22 marks with the big machine used for 100 working days per 
year). In 1913, a 40 H.P. motorplough cost about 17 marks per hectare 
at a d.pth of 20 cm., and 20 marks at 30 cm. deep. If, in spite of all 


(i) Hie high {xrice of benzine, paraffin, and hesLvy oils has suggested tlie use of poor gas 
formotor-cultivatois. See Jcnrml Agriculture pratique. Year 84, Vol. I, Nos 15 and 18. {Ed.) 

(3) Recent motor shows mark the tendency, according*to Duval, to increase the 
speed and the power; nowadays the average power is 30-40 B H. P. See the Journal 
aO/une fraUque, 1 . c., No. 6, p. zzz. {Ed) 

(3) An enquiry made in Pennsylvania showed that 57 % of the faxmeis had done away 
with their houses and that a tractor, woikmg a constant area, replaced 4 horses. See (/. 5 . De- 
porimaia of AirieuUure, Farmers' BuUeitn 1035, p. 32. Washington, 1919. {Ed.) 
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its fatilts, the mechanical plough was economical use before the war, 
now it should be aU the more so. The author quotes data to 'llustrate 
this regarding a 400-hectare farm with difEerent systems of cultivation 
and ploughing, and shows that, in Germany, the present cost of animal 
ploughing of I hectare, at 16-22 cm. deep in average soil, is 300 marks, 
and at 35-40 cm. is 520 marks, whilst under normal conditions, plough¬ 
ing mechanically 16-22 cm. deep entails the following cost:— 

275-280 marks with tractors and motor-ploughs. 

250 marks with cable-drawn ploughs (2 engines). 

180 marks with twin-engined steam ploughs. 

These results vary greatly with change of conditions. 

Conclusions. — i) All the mechanical ploughs examined with re¬ 
regard to working cost are superior to animal ploughs. However, as 
regards safe working and good work the cable-drawn set can at least 
be put on a par with animal ploughing. 

2) The steam ploughing set is to-day decidedly superior to the other 
types of mechanical plough, not only because of its safety, but espe¬ 
cially for its cheapness, for it does not matter how small the field or how 
badly situated, as long as the machine is worked at least 30 days in the 
year. As the cost of a set is very great, it would be a great advantage 
to let one out on hire,or run it on co-operative lines. 

II. — Is MOTOR-cuLTi\"ATiON STILL ADVANTAGEOUS ? — The Varia¬ 
tions which have taken place latdy in the price of animals and fudi have 
brought up this question again in certain parts of Italy (i). The author 
gives an example from the province of Piacenza. 

Farm 80 hectares, in area, soil compact; during 9 years the rotation 
was:— i) Maize; 2) wheat; 3) 4), 5) lucerne; 6) beet; 7) wheat; 
8) trefoil; 9) wheat. 

(a) Before the introdtiction of the tractor, the animals kept were, 
12 draught oxen, 30 milch cows, 30 stock cattle and 8 horses. 

(b) After the introduction of the tractor: 4 oxen, 38 cows, 30 stock 
cattle, and 8 horses. 

■Urhen examining the variation under {a) and {b) the author took- 
into account the interest on capital, cost of amortisation, accidents, re¬ 
pairs, etc., food and fuel, manual-labour and numerous other factors 
and he concluded that the advantage of using a tractor is stiU considerable, 
and as the advantage is so marked it can be presumed that some advant¬ 
age will al'wa^’s remain to the tractor, provided no fundamental differences 
occur, even when allowance is made for the good will of the workers, 
for the fact that the tractor enables the best time to be chosen for the 
work, and is independent of epizootic diseases, strikes, drought, and the 
round of hired machines. It is tor this last reason that the farmer prefers 
to buy his own tractor even where steam ploughing sets can be hired, 
in spite of all its advantages. 

(i) In Erancc also, there is almost a crisis in motor-cultivaticRi, owmg to the excessive 
price of benzine. See Le phosphile et les en rais chtmiqw. Year 30, No. 1326, p. 69. Paris, 
Feb., lyai. (Ei.) 
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III. — Comparative cost op horses, oxen, and tractors. — 
The author h as taheu into account in this calculation the cost of fodder, 
amortisation, cost of shoeing, wear of harness, interest on capital, unfor- 
seen occurrences, etc. and deduces a cost of 25 fr. per day per horse and 
16 fr. per ox. 

A tractor costing 21000 fr. amortisable in 3 years, which works 
150 days a year, costs 260 fr. daily. Therefore the cost of ploughing 
I hectare of land 20 cm. deep at the beginning of 1920 at Bertrandfosse. 
France, was:— 

187.50 fr. with a 3—Ahorse team 
19^.00 fr. » » 4—ahorse > 

173.00 fr. » » tractor. 

The author has come to the conclusion that, inspite of the disadvant¬ 
ages <rf the tractor, its mechanical kilogrammetric economy compared 
with the work of the animal motor is clearly established (i). 

IV. — The DEvrxoPMENT and situation of motor-i%oughing dm 
Switzerland. — The author (late chief of “ motolabour an Commis¬ 
sariat pour la culture des places d'armes suisses pendant la guerre) pla¬ 
ces the appearance of the first motor-mower in Switzerland in 1913- 
1914. Towards 1916 the first tractor, the Mogul appeared, whilst the 
second, the Moline, appeared in the spring of 1917. 

The first motor-plough test took place at Witzwil, near Berne, on 
Feb. 14-16, 1918. To-day there are several types in use in Switzerland, 
both of foreign and national make, but on account of the extent to which 
local property is divided, small 4-cyHnder 16-20 H.P. tractors are pre¬ 
ferred. 

The first swiss tractor was built by Sauer of Arbon, whilst the firm 
of Ott built the plough. The combination, made its first appearance at 
Witzwil. 

The author also reported on the constructional School and the tests 
used. It will be sufficient to describe a few tests on drainage and plough¬ 
ing with tum-wrest ploughs. 

For drainage a SchEuzER chain-track tractor was used, drawing a 
ditcher or ** auiodrainneuse’*. Engine 45 H.P., speed 4 km. per hour; 
weight 6000 kg., width of ditches 35, 50, 80 cm. maximum depth 2.30 me¬ 
tres ; digging capacity 50-70 metres per hour at 1.5 metres deep. The 
ground was marshy, and after ditching, the tractor ploughed the same 
land. This tractor, according to the author is the only one capable of 
breaking up the Imd of the Rhone plains. 

In the summer of 1919, an international competition was held, under 
the patronage of the Division d'Agriculture, at which a prize of 5 000 fr. 
was offered for a turn wrest tractor plough capable of digging at least 
two furrows at once. The official competition was held on March 25, 

{i) The Penasylyaniau enquiries (see preceding note) showed that a tractor had a life 
of 9 years, and that the cost per day fell to 63,34 and the cost per hectare cxcltL<^ive of 
the wear of the plough, was 30 fr. See the continuation of this article. ( Ed ,) 
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1920 at Valentin, near Yverdon, between the only two double mould¬ 
board Swiss ploughs (OcTo and VoGEC,). French and German &ms 
wexe tmable to send their madbines on account of tran^ort difficulties. 

The tests were successful, but further progress is still required. These 
double mould-board ploughs which can be drawn by tractors, are 
a necessity for small holdix^, for work on hiH slopes (i), and for ridg¬ 
ing. The author thinks that a balance plough o^d be tried, partly 
pushed and partly drawn by the tractor. 

The author gives the list of motors used by the Commissariat Suisse 
during the war, together with their characteristics. He has calculated 
the cost of medianical ploughing but states that it is impossible to carry 
out a proper scheme or to obtain accurate results with short and hasty 
tests. He cites all the factors on which he judged the cost of working 
animal and mechanical motors, and gives the following Table which 
shows the cost of working of each make of tractor used by the Commisa- 
riat, including the cost of repairs, salaries, depreciation, etc. 



Pixel Cf>Twa»iwpfT<>Tt 

Working Cost 


Ifitres per hectare 

Fr. per hectare 

I. Bema Ttactor Hired out in 1918-X919 at 

30-50 frs per day ' 

a) I#ong road distances, ground moist, little . 

aHhesicu, small areas.1 

b) Peaty soil; wheels sUpped. 

e) Good soil; engine running baly. 

d) Valley, old meadow, very damp- small 

plots . . 

e) Tenaceous stnbbte; grip and time very good 

1 

1^ 

1 ^ 1 

1 57.64 ! 

52.22 1 

50.70 

6390 

61 64 

1 

133.25 

12500 

12640 

176.40 

150.00 

I. — Berna Tractor used on military land at 
Frauenfeld 

a) Good soil.. 

b) Bight soil 600 metre forrows .. 

41.66 

33.61 

99.70 

86.95 

11 . — Case Tractor: Good soil, high costs and 

wages: 17-31 hectares. 

SEairowmg 17-24 hectares 

53.90 

92.50 

11.50 

III. — Case Tractor : 2 repairs every 30 hectares. 

34.20 

97 20 

rv. — Avery Tractor : (patafSn-bensine mixture) 
Barge plots grip and time good; 15 hec- 
tares . 

1 

32.50 

82.80 


V. — Nolens ON Moxor-CuxTivation. — The author gives the re¬ 
sults of the enquiry made by Nichoias amongst 320 American farmers. 


(i) Tlie questicai of ttie tcansvieise ploiigliing of liill slopes is very important in liiUy 
countries. Good results on moderate slopes svere obtained at Basilicata (Italy) with a Me- 
lotte trifuirow tum-Wrest x^iough and Titan ttactor. (Ed,) 


[4«4] 
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Tte tractor was stated to be an advantage in 71 % of the farms of an 
average area of 200 hectares, but not on 70-hectare farms. The tractor 
lasted 7 years and replaced 2-10 draught animals. The plough recomm¬ 
ended the most was a tri-furrow one. 

ZnaiERMANN is against a greater speed than 5 km. per hour. A 
tri-furrow plough should plough i hectare of compact soil in 2 *4 hours, 
and mellow land in half that time. If the land is mellow, especially if 
it is damp, animal haulage is better. Tests made at Grieshof, with an 
electrical tillage machine, show that to plough i hectare, 8-11, 19-22, 
or 22-25 cm. deep takes lespectivdy a current of 47, 86, or 98 kilowatts; 
an average according to Werner of 56 kw.-hrs. If the dynamo is driven 
on benzine it consumes 20-30 kg. of fuel per hour, nearly as much as 
a motor-plough. Electricity is more useful than economical. 

VI. Use of chain-track tractors in forestry. — A communi- 
cation concerning the Renatct chaintrack tractor used in experiments 
made in November, 1920, on the Lower Rhine. 

This tractor was used for hauling logs and also for fdling. It could 
haul, over ordinary soil, 3 pine trunks with a total volume of 4-5 cubic 
metres, although Huffed thinks that with the aid of a log-truck it could 
haul double that amount. After two or three attempts the tractor fdled 
pines which were over 120 years old and 40-45 cm. in diameter. In one 
hour it felled 10 cubic metres of timber, whilst it takes two practised cut¬ 
ters 10 hours to cut I cu. m. The author cannot recommend tractors 
for drawing stumps, felling deciduous trees or felling trees over 40 cm. 
in diameter (r). 

The author condudes that the utility of the tractor in forestry depend 
on the following conditions: — 

1) Skill of auxiliary personnel. 

2) Concentrated and important forestry enterprise. 

3) Felling coniferous trees. 

4) Animal haulage costing more than 15-25 fr. per cubic metre, 
and necessitating high wood-cutters wages. 

425 - Substitution of Vegetable 00 for Paraffin as Fuel for Motors and Tractors in 
the Colonies. — Dkplae, E. (Directetir General de rAgricultuie au Minist^ des Co¬ 
lonics de Bdgique), in La Nature, No. 2436, pp. 374 - 37 & + 5 figs. Palis, Dec. 1920. 

It is very difficult and costly to transport American or Asiatic petrol 
into the interior of certain tropical countries. All goods must be carried 
by native porters, as animals cannot be used because of diseases trans¬ 
mitted by insects such as tsetse flies, etc. But native porters are also expen- 


(1) In experiments made in France, at DaHotte Beuvron on June y, 1930, a 35 H.P. 
chain-track tractor pulled up stumps 30 cm. in diameter with their roots in 2 minutes, and 
Floksnt, who reported this, thinks that this time gan be cut down by half. He says that 
the use of explosives and tractor combined should be able to romiove the stumps and roots 
of the biggest size. (See Journal d*AgricuUun pratique. Year 64, Vol. I, No. 26, p. Pa¬ 
ris, June 34, 1930). [Ed.) 
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sive and because of these leasons it is advisable to leplace them by media 
nical trau^rt if a good, cheap, fuel can be found in the country. 

In October 1919, the author proposed that the Bdgian Colonial Mi¬ 
nistry diould organise a trial of road tractors using pahn oil as fuel. This 
was done in July, 1921, and not in 1920 as was first announced. 

But trials directed by an engineer, MArnoT, have already been 
carried out using pahn and cotton oils, in England and Holland. Mathot 
carried out complete trials, determined the fuel consumption, and drew 
up many diagrams. A detailed report will eventually be publidied when 
certain experiments that are still taking place have been finidied. 

The results obtained have opened up vast prospects of the devdop- 
ment of central Africa and other colonies. They can be summarised as 
follows:— 

1) Palm oil like cotton oil, when used as sole fuel in semi-Diesel, 

2 or 4 cyde engines, gave full satisfaction. The engines ran normally, and 
the power devdoped is equal to, if not greater, than that obtained with ke¬ 
rosene. The fud consumption, at full load, of 15-25 HP. motors tested 
over 12-15 hour runs, varies between 262-230 grammes per effective HP. 
hour. 

2) Nothmg was noted that suggested possible difficulties in using 
palm oil in semi-Diesd engines. The diagrams are normal. Starting up, 
without petrol injection, is good, there is no carbomsation, the exhaust 
gases are dearer than when paraffin is used. Water injectibn is ndther 
necessary nor desirable. All that is required is to mdt the oil by placing 
it near the exhaust, or^running the feed pipe in a coil inside the exhaust. 

La Sodete Bdgo-Americaine “ La Pormini^re ”, (which holds diamond 
and rubber concesdons) possess 3 trEu:tors that run on palm oil and have 
just ordered 2 more. This oil is also being used at a wirdess station in the 
Bdgian Congo. 

Semi-Diesd engmes tested in Bdgium in 1919 gave the same good 
results. A Swedish engine, the Drott, was test^ at Brussds some time 
ago in the presence of Pjenkin, former Minister of the Colonies. 

The semi-Diesd engine, is very suitable for propelling boats, locomo¬ 
tives, tractors, and fixed machinery, and is of great practical utility for 
colonial use. Machines will probably soon be available which in normal 
times win not cost more than 5-10 centimes for fud per effective HP. 
hour. 

It is thus evident that vegetable oils, so varied, abundant, and cheap 
in the tropics, can replace paraffin as a fud for semi-Diesd engines. 

426 - The SQIgg Milking Plant.— The IwplemeestandMMhe^^ Voa.46»Koi.548 

p. 1222. l/cadoiL, December i, 1920. 

A description of a Swedidi invention which approaches as nearly as 
possible the ideal standard of mechanical milking. No vacuum, water or 
air, and consequently no pumps, diaphragms, conduits and suction pipes 
are used, and the costs of election and running are therefore on a minimum 
basis. The Hagg works silently and gently and produces dean milk, 
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and lias a special r^ulatiiag device wbidb. fits automatically to any size 
of teat. AQ parts are vMble and acces^He, and the teat cover is easily 
removed and another sdbstituted if necessary. No lubricating is required, 
and an outfit for 50 corns can be driven by a ^^Qgbxe. On the other 
hand, the apparatus can be driven by hand, and is not beyond the power 
ordinarily exerted by a boy. 



The ;[&nt consists of two principal sections, together with a prime- 
mov^. One section is composed of a pulley with slides and an overhead 
s l ^ ftiug with couplings; the other comprises the tniltring device itself 
with the necessary hand couiJings. The pulley i and slides 2,3, and 4 are 
mounted on a pole at one end of the cowshed. By means of a motor or 
a hand crank, ^e pulley is set in motion and moves at 70 to 90 revolutions 
per minute. Slides, and a rod. 5, projecting therefrom, which is pro¬ 
vided with a lengthening tube 6, and connected with a b^crank, tiasroit 
the drive to an angle iron rod 9, which is about i inch thick, and is 
su^ended on the links, 10 from and along the ceiling, the rod 9 thus re¬ 
ceiving a reciprocating motion. The two small arms 13 transfer the mo- 

£««I 
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tion from this rod to the overhead couplings 14, 15, each consisting of a 
rod 14 running within a tube 15, in such a manner that the rod and the tube 
move in opposite directions. The milking apparatus proper, is suspended 
under the udder of the cow on two girths supported by the animal, and has 
four ind^endent teat cups with rubber stalls and cdluloid tubes. The 
whole is set in motion from the overhead shafting by means of the steel 
spirals 20, 21. The pressure exerted by the teat cups on the teats is adjusted 
automatically by the levers 17 and the springs 18, and by this arrangement 
equal pressure in exerted on big or small teats. 

The British disposal interests in this machine are placed with Messrs 
A. D. Brkdengerg and Co, Monument Buildings, Monument Square. 
I/)ndon EC 3. 

♦ • 

RURAL ECONOMICS 

427 - Hie Bepioduetion of the Results of Baisiug lavestockin the Aeeounting Status 
of the Farm* — RLUBERGsaK, PxaS. Dr., in the Deutsche iMndwirtschaflUche Ti^MUcht 
Year XXIV, No. 16, pp, 15-16. Hanover, April, 1930. 

The author has evolved an accurate method for gauging the reproduce 
tion and establishment of feeding according to individual requirements 
(“ Fiitterung nach Leistung ”), of rations necessary for the different groups 
classed as r^ards their requirements, as wdl as the cost of food production 
Fiitterkosten ”) according to the accounting situation of the farm 
Wirtschaftsetat Exact reproduction depends upon the introduction 
of an empirical estimate {“ erfahrungsgemasser Entwurf ”) into the ac¬ 
counting. Also it is necessary that the actual conditions of the farm 
should be reflected in the montlhy live-stock account (" monatlicher 
Bhltungsbeiicht ”), so that at the end of the feeding period {'* Futterungs- 
periode *’) the actual state of the rations, Hve^ock rearing, and cost of 
food production is reflected in the year-book (“ Jahiesberidht ”) with the 
monthly accounts for 5-6 months as a basis. 

In the empirical estimate, a feeding plan {" Futterung^lau ") is esta¬ 
blished based on the monthly books. An illustration of this plan is given 
below. The data given are taken from the monthly books of a dairy- 
farm controlled by the author. The market price of straw and hay are 
included in the Table, as the old assumed price of these fodder crops 4- 
land rent no longer exists at present.* 

Milk Production, 






per day 

1 per aaonih 

per 6 Tnrtwfho 

GZGup I. 

9 cows 

at 3 

litres 

27 litres 

^ 810 litres 

4890 litres 

Gxoup IX ... . 

18 » 

» 9 

» 

162 » 

4 860 a 1 

1 29 160 » 

Group in . . . . 1 

1 8 » 

• 16 


128 > 

3 840 » 

23 040 » 


[42C-42V] 
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Cx 36 t of food ptoductioii in 6 montbs..6i 632 marks 

Milk production 57 060 < 0.60 marks .34 236 


deficit ... 27 396 marks 

Total cosi Of livestock raisim* in 6 months : — 

ix) Cost of food production.61 632 marks 

(2) Interest on 105 000 marks a 5 %, 5 ‘'o for risk and ‘'o for de¬ 
preciation . 5 250 » 

(3) Cost of manual labour. 3 500 


Total... 70 383 mafks 


70 38^1 

Cost of production of i litre of milk = --— marks = l.t 35 marks, 

57 o6ti 

On this basis of feeding, the agricultuiist can easily see the price of 
rearing a calf from the time it is weaned imtil full grown. Also he can see 
the cost of food in the production ’of a litre of milk, comparatively to the 
production of the different groups, and is able to give the exact quantity 
of food necessary per day, and per feeding period. It is obvious that it is 
necessary to introduce into the general farm account, besides an account 
for feeding, one for fodder and straw showing the amounts necessary 
to the farm, and their cost, so as to ascertain what proportion of the whole 
farm expenses the food represents. 


AGRICULTURAl. IXBUSTRIES 

428 - Sseond Exhibition of Wines from Hybrid Vi nes a t Perpignan, France (i). — 
L1.0BBT, J., in Le Progris asficole et mhcole,Vo\. LXSV, No. 7, pp, 165-167. Mont¬ 
pellier, Februacy 13, 1921. 


Notes made on the best red wines exhibited. 


No. 5 . (Vauduse) Condetc No. 3*1 3 * 4 ® 


No. 62. Card 


No. 7i3i>,ii,5® 


No. 80 (Var). 
No. 151 (Vat). 

No, 167 (Pyx 0 ) 


rose-Golouied 

14.4'* 


No. 138 I Var) i 4 . 7 ". 

No. 136 (Var) Siebel io 77 (i 7 ® tested) 


No. 49 (Landes) Baoo i 


No 51 (Landes) Baco EsteUat 

No. 25 (Tam-et Oar) Seibd 4 ^ 43 * t 3 . 8 o 
No. 37 (Dtdme) 

No. 46 (Beziers) 


With special favour, excdUent appeaxance, 
has a great future 

Eccdleut wine,'t5ri)e to be retained perfect 
table tvine, special flavour. 

Good otxlinaxy wine, hig^y colouxed. 
Excellent, very clean taste much special 
flavour. 

Type of very fine Alicante highly coloured, 
very mellow. 

Type of a cheap wine, good, red table wine. 
Egcelleur Mistelle ** type; from high 
dopes delicate. 

Good complete full-bodied, wine coloured 
type of the French hill-dope winea 
Go^ wine, clean taste, ddicate flavour 
exact ty^ of hill-dope Carigoan variety. 
Ordinary type, very dry, special flavour. 
Good, with dean taste 
Excellent blending-wine, xepresenis Rousdllon 
type. 


(i) See R.i April 1920, No. 45S. [Ed.) 
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Xo. 89 (Rhdne) 

Xo. loS (Aiide) fiiixfciise of 7120 and 4643 

Xo. 6x. (Card) mixture of Seibd 1,2044, 
4499 and Condexe 7120, 

Xo. 148. (Gien) GaiUaxd 194 
Xo. 146 (iUsaoe) Obexlin 595 
Xo. 147 (Alsace) 


Good ordinaxy wine, colonr secondaiy, 
cate. meSXaw. 

Excellent oidiiiaxy wine, not liax^, pleasant 
taste, ke^ wdl. 

Excellent blending wine, Carignan type, dxy 
not liaish. 

Ro^ type, mellow, agieable. 

Red wine, ordinaxy type, fruity. 

Rosy, dxy, excellent. 


It can therefore be concluded that, though some hybrids produce 
mediocre, and very bad wme yet many of them, d carefully chosen, yield 
an excdlent product satisfactory from every point of view, provided due 
care is given to the making 

With the exception of some old Qaillard 157 wines (which were perfect 
and had a fine Sauteme flavour), Seibd 5213, 4986, 5409, and Castel 
1832, the white wines of the year shown at the exhibition were generally 
defective. 

In addition to being too new, and not sufficiently mature for it to be 
possible to judge of their future value, it appeared that they had suffered 
from the cold and the journey. 


429 - Action ot 0 :iygeii on the Most of Red Grapes, — 1. a., Kaivexin, Fh 

aud Gsanikzhamp, in the Comptes rendus de VAcadhme des Sciences, Vol. CTrXXI, 
Xo. 24, pp, X230-123Z. Paris, December 13,1920. — II. Sannjno, S. A., in the Rivisia 
di Ampelografia, Year n. No. i, pp. lo-xx. Alba, Januaiy, z, 1921. 

I. — Boxjppard and Sexichox have recorded the action of air 
upon the colouring matter of rose-coloured musts. {Revue de ViHouUure 
Dec., 2, 1899). 

During the autumn of 1920, the authors studied the action of pure, 
finely diffused oxygen upon the musts of red grapes, usLog for this puipose 
a cylinder of oxygen compressed under a pressure of 150 atmospheres and 
a manometer, fitted with a rubber vacuum tube terminating in a Cham- 
berland filter. The esperiments were carried out on Axamon, Camay, 
and Malbeck musts in cariss. As the results obtained were practically 
the same, the authors only describe one experiment, that made on the 
Camay musts. 

The fresh must is placed in a deep glass beaker in order that the progress 
of the reaction may be carefully observed. The oxygen, which is kept 
4 §•/ passes through the porous walls of the filter and diffuses, in the 
form of small bubbles, through the must. The latter having the usual 
colour of thick,, red grape must, darkens gradually under the influence of 
the strong oxidhtion due to the extiemdy-finely divided condition of the 
pure oxygen, and finally becomes quite brown. As the must changes 
colour, the oenocyanine and the peroxidised tannoid colouiing-inatters, 
are precipitated, the must is then filtered, and a golden filtrate dightly 
tinged with rose, is obtained. 

[ 428 - 495 ] 
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As Zengheus {Convptes tenius de VAcadhnie des Sciences, Vol. 
CI^XX, p 883, 1920) also stated, gases finely divided by passing tbarongb 
a potous membrane, bdiiave as if they were in a nascent condition, their 
action being thus considerably increased, which explains the rapidity and 
iiitensily of the reaction. 

Conclusion. — The musts of red grapes, which are much used m 
Champagne and various other parts of France can be made into white, 
or rose-coloured, wines by the dmple expedient of tiding pure oxygen, 
which has been very finely divided by difi^on thr migh the porous walls 
of a Chamberland filter, and without the addition of any ohMniral de¬ 
colorant. 

II — After referring to the preceding article, Prof. Sannino adds 
the following observations: — 

The wine-making process studied in this paper has been described, 
not only by Bouppard and Semichon, but also previoudy by Marti- 
nand of l>Iaiseilles. The innovations introduced into the experiment 
by PjdSdaixu and his collaborators consist in the substitution of 
compressed oxygen for ordinary air and in the use of a Chamberland 
filter, instead of a pump, for introducing the gas into the must. The use 
of oxygen instead of air is not justifiable from the point of view of technique, 
for ordinary air is a ver\ good decolorant, provided the acid content of the 
red grapes is not high, and that they contain sufficient oxydase, a fact 
which is completely disi^trded by Pi^daixu and his collabomtors 
their experiments having been carried out on must from grapes containing 
little acidity, and hence easily decolorised. As regards economy, air is 
obviously cheaper than oxygen. 

There is however, nothing new in the use of the Chamberland filter. 
Dr. R. CARPEKfe used it at first in his experiments at Con^Iiano, but 
afterwards replaced it by a canvas fire hose attached to a cdlar-pump 
and closed by a plug of wood firmly tied to the end inserted in the must. 

The last conclusion, viz., that oxygen can produce colourless or rose 
coloured musts without the assistance of a chemical decolorant, needs 
examination and explanation. 

It was Martinand who proposed the addition of a small quantity 
of animal charcoal to the must after passing the air through the latter. 
This was in order to remove the last tmces of orange-colour (mixture of 
yellow and red), or pink, and to prevent the colouring matter that had 
been rendered insoluble by the air, from being partially redissolved 
in the alcoholic liquid during fermentation. 

Animal charcoal is unnecessary' whenever the filtered must assumes 
a straw-colour after the passage of the oxidising gas; this eaaly occurs 
in the case of Isabelle, Gamay, and Aramon musts. If, however, the must' 
has become brown, ffitration will give a golden, orange, on pink must. 
These colours becouje less intense during fermentation, but do not entirdy 
disappear, and thus in order obtain light straw-coloured wines, the addition 
of animal charcoal is necessary. 

On the other hand, if the animal diarcoal is well purified (such pure 

[420] 
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diarcoal is on the market), it in no wise hanns the Kqnid, odourless 
must. The troubles arise later, during and after fementation, at the 
time when the animal charcoal has lost most of its activity. Exception 
must naturally be made of the musts of aromatic grapes (muscats), which 
give wines poor or even deficient, in bduget, if a.nimat diarcoal has been 
used as a decolorant. 

430 - Alcohol from the Prleidy Pear (Oputtiia vulgaxis and O. amyclea). — 

Pj^ANBLU, E, in JLf Staziom sperimentah a%ratiz italiane, Vol. I/III, Part. 12, 
pp. 451-470, BiMiograpliy of 13 works. Modena, 1912. 

The author has undertaken a series of experiments in the manufac¬ 
ture of alcohol from wild plants growing in south Italy (i). 

In the present article, he studies the use for this purpose of Opuwtia 
vulgaris and O. amyclea, two species already cultivated in Sicily, for their 
edible fruits. The third wild species, O, Dillmii is chiefly used for making 
hedges in the coastal region of East Sicily. 

The author passes in review the various attempts to manufacture 
alcohol from ^fpuntia dating from the middle of last century to the present 
time, and described his own experiments carried ont in Rome with fruits 
bought at the market, and hence not fully ripe. 

The fruits used in th^ different experiments consisted of 28 to 32 % 
of skin, and 72P to 68 % of pulp. The method adopted was as follows: — 
The fruits were jieded; the pulp was boiled for 20 minutes in half its volume 
of water; then pressed, and fermented, or cru^ed and fermented. The 
skins were treated in the same manner, but separately. The following 
fects were observed: — 

In the natural fermentation of the juice or pulp of the priddj’ pear, 
mycodenns, lactic, acetic, and butyric bacteria develop more easily those 
wild 37easts {Saccharomyces Opuntiae); these micro-organisms transform 
the sugar into substances whidi are not alcohol, hence impede the use of 
the cactus for the production of alcohol. If a sdected alcohol-yeast is 
added to this pulp or juice (prepared without heating), the yeasts have to 
compete with the above-mentioned micro-organisms and cannot give 
the yield expected. If however, the fruits are pressed, and the juice 
is sterilised by boiling before the selected yeast is added, the alcohol yield 
is proportionate to the sugar content of the juice. 

Boiling and pressing before fermentation can be dispensed with, 
if the figs are crushed when cold, and 30 gr. of potassium metabisulphite 
per quintal is added at the same time as the specially sdected yeast is 
introduced. By this means, a higher 3H[eld of alcohol is obtained than 
by inoculating the boiled pulp with pure yeast for this avoids the destruction 
of the enzymes present in the ripe fruit which transform the collidal carbo¬ 
hydrates and glucoside into sugar. 

In ^e pulp, and still more in the skins, part of the sugar is found in 
a g^ucosidic combination, probably the chromogene t)f the red colouring 
matter. During fermentation, this glucoside splits off. There is, in ad- 

(i) See R., Jan 1909, Nos. 43 and 108. {Ed.) 

[4«S-430] 
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dition, much sugar-producing mucilage as wdl as traces of starch. The 
juice must not be treated separately from the pulp. The glucoade and 
carbohydrates present are used to the fullest extent when the raw pulp 
has been fermented with metabisulphite and sdected yeast. 

Fruits which are perfectly sound give better results that those attack¬ 
ed by the larvae of Ceratitis capitata although they contain less sugar, 
for they have a higher glucoside content, and the juice although poorer, 
in soluble substances, is less adapted to the devdopment of lactic bacteria. 
The alcohol from maggoty fruits also contains more viscid matter, so that 
the larva-infested portions of the fruits must not be kept for distillaticMi. 

With the bisulphite method, at least 9 litres of water-free alcohol 
are obtained per quintal of fruits, that is, i hectare, of eq)ecially cultivated 
Opuniia would produce at least 16 hectolitres of absolute alcohol. 

There remain in addition: 900 kg. of pressure residuum, good for fud 
and containing 64 kg. of oil, 5 ig phosphoric anhydride, and 97 kg. potadi 
and soda; 450 kg. of dry pomace suitable for a compound fertiliser, or 
stock-feed, for it contains 135 kg. of nitrogenous matter, 6 kg. of phos¬ 
phoric anhydride, and 13 kg. of potadi and soda. 

The cost of the prickly pears where they are grown was estimated, in 
1919, at 25 lire per 1000 , adding the cost of carriage to the factory, which 
woiid amount to 2 lire per quintal, the raw material ddivered at the fac¬ 
tory would, at the present time cost 4050 lire per hectare. This would 
leave a good profit after deducting the expenses entailed in making the 
alcohol. In addition, the residual pulps and the pomace are of a certain 
value. 

431 - Oiaiiges 'TakfQg Place in the Tempering of Wheat — Tagxte, b l., (Dept of 
Chemistcy, Kansas A^cultaial Bsperunent station) in Journal of A^r cultural Research^ 
Vol XX, No 4 » PP 271-375, tables 3 Washington D C Nov: 15,1920, 

In milling wheat it has been found advisable to temper or condition 
the grain before grinding. This process consists m addmg a certam amount 
of water to the wheat, then thoroughly mixing and allowing it to stand 
for a time. The treatment toughens the bran coat of the kemd, thus 
making possible a s^aration of the bran and the flour and increases the 
desirable milling qualities of the wheat in other ways. The yidd of flour 
is increased and a flour is obtained which permits a better quality bread 
being made 

Three varieties of wheat were used for the esperimental work: (i) 
Kanred. — hard var. with 12.65 % moisture content: (2) Turkey or 
Kharkof. — hard red var. with 10.86 % ditto. (3). Arizona white wheat, 
— soft var. with 10.8 % ditto. The only chemical changes considered 
in this study were changes in hydrogen-ion concentration, total acidity, 
water soluble phosphorous and titrable nitrogen. 

Different periods of time, temperatures and moisture contents were 
compared as follows: — (i) Time, 24, 48 and 72 hours; (2) temperature, 
50, 20° and 40®C; and (3) moisture content, 15 % and 18 

When the wheat was tempered at 5®C there was practically no c hang e 
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as compared with the untempered wheat, but as a general rule the yields 
were slightly hi^er and the milling qualities were considerably better 
fhi^n those secured from the latter. The length of time appeared to have 
very little influence on either the physical or chemical composition of the 
flour. 

At 2 cPC, the hydrogen uon concentration was increased, the total aci¬ 
dity, water soluble phosphorous, and titrable nitrogen were also higher, 
and there was a distinct advantage over the results at 50C. The chemical 
changes were still more pronounced when the grai 1 was tempered at 400 C 
and the physical changes appeared to be detrimental after 48 hours so 
far as the miUitig value of the wheat was concerned. In general the mitt- 
ing qualities of the drier wheats were improved by tempering more than 
those of the wetter wheats, and the hard wheats more than the soft, 
and a 15 % % moisture appears to be about the best. 

43Js-Possible Substitutes for Almond OiL(T)-~ Apricot and PeariiEemel Oils.—ju- 
WTZ. C. P., (Agticultuial Reseaxch CJjemist) in Journal of Industries, Vol. 3, No. 11, 
pp, 1032-1057. Pretoria, Nov., igzo. 

The apricot and peach kernels, as wdl as the almonds both bitter 
and sweet, contain a ferment known as emulsin which consists of two 
engymes, prunase and amygdalase. This ferment is capable of acting 
on the ^ucoside amygdalicL producing what is known as the essential 
oil of bitter almonds, the amygdalin in the process taking up water and 
forming benzaldehyde and hydrocyanic add: 

Peach kemds yidd from 32 to 35 % of fised oil '{Oleum amygdalae 
fersicad) which can be substituted without detriment for the ahnond oil 
{Oleum amygdalae), but owing to the high cost in South Africa its place 
has been liken mainlj’ by pea nut oil {oleum arackis). 

Apricot kernels contain from 40 to 45 % of a similar fixed oil, {Oleum 
fmni armeniacae) which is used as an e^ble oil in addition to replacing 
almond oil. The oil may be obtained by crusliing and grinding the entire 
seeds of the apricot, — kemd and shell together, — and the pressing 
for oil extraction wlflch may be aided by the apj^cation of heat or the 
addition of w4ter, or both. An analysis was made by Copenhagen W. J. 
in the laboratory, to ascertain the proportion of oil likdy to be yidded 
by apricot stones, and the physical contents of such oil, and to compare 
these with recorded analyses of apricot kemd oil from dsewhere. 

The following table shows the results obtained: — 


Average weight of apricot stone . 2 gm. 

Average weight of kernel .. o 47 » 

Percentage of kernel in stone. 21,35 » 


The kernels apart from the shell, were analysed with the following 
percentage results : — 

(ij See also JR. Sept. iyi6, No. igao (Fixed and Volatile Cherry Oils) — R. Feb, 
1917, No. 185 (New Process for Extracting Oil from Kemds of Stone Fruit) — R. July, 
igi7. No. 639 (O il from Plum Stones) {Edf. 
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In Fre-h 

In Dried 


LemUs 

kernels 

JJoibture 

70b 


Ash 

3 10 

3 

Protems (N. x 6 35). 

34 39 

20 2-» 

Oil . 

35 2b 

3? 97 


Oil cofiient: — Specific gravity at 15.50C. 0.9211, saponification value 
T79, acid value 1.83, refractive index at 40<>C, 1.4646, iodine value 112. 

The apricot kernel oil, after pressing and allowed to clarify by settl¬ 
ing, is almost cblourless, but gradually acquires a yellow colour. Its 
flavour is mild and pleasant. It is however noted that the I^ndon firm 
which claims to have been the first to introduce Briti^-pressed oil of 
peach or apricot kemds, points out that, although this oil is genuine, and 
may be legitimately employed, its surrqptitious substitution for almond 
oil should be di^ountenanc^. 

The 1914 Briti^ Pharmacopoeia la3rs down the following limits for 
almond oil: — 

Specific gravity 0.915 to 0.920; saponification value 188 to 196, acid 
value 1.4624 to 1.4640, iodine value 93 to lOO*' The similarily between 
this and the apricot oil analysis is evident. 

The volatile or essential oils in both cases are derived from thdr res¬ 
pective sources by processes wholly different from and subsequent to those 
by which the fixed oils are obtained, namdy, by treating with water the 
cake or marc remaining after expressing the fixed oil, leaving it to macerate 
for 24 hours or more, and then subjecting the mash to distillation. Bitter 
almonds yield from x to 3 % of this essential oil and the South African 
apricot kernels, 5 % {Oleum amygdalae persicae essenttale). The purification 
of this oil is effected by redistilling it over ferrous hydroxide. This accounts 
for the fact that 2 varieties are on the market, one containing and the other 
freed from hydrocyanic acid, S- A. P. {sine addo prussico). That contain¬ 
ing the acid is on account of its fairly stable composition, r^arded as one 
of the best-forms in which that powerful drug can be administered. 

433 - Cantaloup feed OiL — BmGHv\2T, w. F., D., and J^meeson, G a (C<m- 

tnlnittonfirom theOil Fat and Wav Eaboratoiy, Bureau of Chenustiy D^rtment of 
Agnculture), in the Journal i / tht Chtm cal iiocufy, Vol XEn, No ii, p. 23<)&-34oi 
Easton, Pa, Kov, i )20 

Considerable quantities of unmarketable cantaloup {Cucumis Mdo 1 ,,) 
are allowed to remain on the fields. It the mdons are collected and dump¬ 
ed into diallow pits, they soon decompose so completdy that the see^ 
can readily be recovered by raking them from the pits. 

A large sample of cantaloup seed was received from the Imperial 
Valley, Cal An ether extraction showed that these seeds contained about 
30.4 % of oil. The seeds were pressed in an expeller, and the chemical 
and physical characteristics of the oil thus obtained were determined The 
.dhemical composition is given in the following table. 
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Composition of Cantaloup Seed OiL 

Par cent. 


1 Myiistic add .... 0.3 

I Palmitic add . 10.2 

Glycetides'of ' Steaiic add .. 4.5 

j Oldc add. . . . ... 27.2 

' Linolic add.. 56.6 

Ussaponifiabte mattexs . i.i 


434 - Indiistrial Valuta of the Waste fioni Toinato^Caiwitog Faetoites^—F aceoni 
in tlie BoUMno deUa As&ociaH(m$ ikOiana Pro PiarsU MeddeinaU, AromaUahe ed aUre 
uiiltj Year IV, No. 1, pp. 11-13. Milan, Janttaiy, igai. 

There are many tomato-canning fiactories in Italy, especially in Emilia, 
Campania, Sicily, and Sardinia. The author suggests that the waste 
products of the industry, which hitherto have only been partly used, ^ould 
be turned to full account. 

The tomato lesidue, on leaving the factory, contains: 70 % liquid, 
22 to 24 % seeds, and 6 to 8 % skins. 

The seeds 3ddd, on being pressed, a drying oil with the following 
characters; — •• 


Density at I5®C. 0.9315 

RAfxactive index. 1.4745 

SaponifLcatioii -value. 0.46 

Iddixie -value (KubL) .. 191.6 

Iodine ualue-of the liquid fatty adds. 140-142 

Hehnbr index. 93.6 

Rjsichbrt-Heibsel index. z.oo 

Index of neutralisation of fatty adds .... . 199.1 

Average molecular weight. 291,8 

Solid fatty-add oontent. 12.95 

Liquid fatty add content . 87.15 

Acetyl value. 20.4 

Baudodt reaction. negative 


The results of analyses of tomato-seed cake were as follows: — 

• Per cent 


Moisture. 

Ash. 

Crude protein. . . . 

Crude fats. 

Crude fibre. 

Nitrogen-frer extracts 


5.30 

6.50 

33.50 

12.00 

22.70 

21.00 


This cake has been found to be an excellent cattle feed, and can 
be conq>aied with linseed rafro 

The oil obtained by pressing well-preserved seeds in the mid, is of a 
J%ht straw colour, has an agreable taste and constitutes, good edible ml,. 
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as is also that yidded by fennented seeds, after the unpleasant acid taste 
IS removed by modem methods of refining. Tomato oil is also used in 
the soap-making industry. Soap made from tonoiato oil alone is wanting 
in consistency, but with the addition of 20 % of suet, palm oil, or coconut 
oil an excellent laundry soap is obtained. 

The cmde neutralised oil, can serve as a lubricant, or for lighting; 
it pays best however to refine it for edible purposes. 

From information obtained and laboratory experiments made by the 
author, it appears that the tomato-canning factories of the Province of 
Parma alone, furnish annually; — 

By tbe txeatment of 800 000 qtiiutals of tomatos, 40 000 quintals of moist waste yjetding 
9000 quintals of dxy seed from wbich are obtained: — 

1620 quintals (18 %) expressed oil. 

7200 quintals calse. 

2000 quintals (5 %) dxy skins. 

From the diy seeds, by extraction with solvents, can be obtained: 

2070 quintals (23 %) oil. 

6750 quintals (75 %) xesiduum. 

Some profi.t could also be made out of the sldns, and the yellow liquid 
expressed from the damp pomace could possibly be turned to account, 
as owing to its rdativdy high content of levulose, citric acid, andfertilidng 
substances, its value is by no means n^ligible. 

435 - Experiment with the Drying of Vine Fruits. —Eton a. V., (HUdma Keseaxch 

Committee), in Science and Indnst/ry^ Vol. 2, No. 10. pp. 625-629.3iCelbotixne, October, 1920. 

Experimental work in connection with the drying of Zante currants 
and sultanas has been in pr<^ess for the past 2 seasons. The report here 
given shows the aim and extent of the investigations carried out by the 
I^Iildura Research Committee, in co-operation with the Institute of Science 
and Industry and the Victorian Department of Agriculture. Two of the 
principal problems dealt with, have reference to: (i) the estimation of 
loss in weight in process of drying; and (2) the dipping strength for sultanas, 
induding the rdationship of the stren^h and temperature of dip to the 
colour of the dried frmt (sultanas). 

I. — The sample of fruit for testing was in every case, composed of 
berries without signs of wilt, as, obvioudy the density of the juice increases 
as wilting progresses. The fruit (about 2 cwt. green) was wdghed at the 
green and at the dried stage (imstemmed) for comparison purposes. Results 
indicated that picking at an early stage (under 13, Baume reading) is not 
a paying proposition. In the case of Zante currants, a Baume reading of 
14 diows the Tninimum stage of ripeness at which they can be profitably 
harvested. 

n. — In fi.eld practice it is customary to dip the buckets of fruit 
in a caustic-soda solution at, or just bdow, boiling point, or to dip at a 
ower temperature (i90^>-i95®F). At this lower temperature, 15 to 20 % 
increase in quantity of caustic soda is required to give dmilar results to 
those obtained with the boiling dip. In this set of experiments, the follow- 
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ing cotarse was adopted with each sample: — A weak solution of caustic 
soda (i in 6o) was prepared, and strengthened as required by adding 
more, as calculated to reduce the water rdatively by 5 gaHs, to each i lb. 
of caustic soda. Trials were made at each strength and the maximum 
and minimum concentrations recorded. All dipping was done at boiling 
pomt. The figures obtained were as follows: — 

Baume Reading [as gallons of water to x W. of caustic soda, measure 
of ripeness). [Commercial 99 %). 


Density of dip 
m d^^rees Bauxn^ 

Fiist aBcUc^ 

Approadung over aackmg 

I 2 .I 

60 

40 

13-2 

50 

35 

13.8 

45 

35 

14-15 

40 

30 

14.2 

40 

30 

14.75 

30 

20 


In the operation of dipping, the net result is a concentration in strength 
and a considerable diminution in volume. An attempt has been made to 
meet this problem, but this work is at present incomplete. 

Although the strength of the dip is only one of the factors controlling 
the colour of the dried product, generally speaking the quicker the process 
of drying, the higher and more even wall be the colour. Unduly weak 
dips should therefore be avoided as they lengthen the drying period. 

The following recommendations, amongst others, are made by the 
authors: — 

Apply the Baume test as a measures for ripeness, and dday 
picking until the juice gives a satisfactory test; (2) Clean out the dip fre¬ 
quently to remake at a suitable strength, and thus avoid vanation in concen- 
j ration as far as possible; (3) Backs should be so placed that they receive 
a minimum of dust, and dried fruit taken to the packing dieds should be 
covered, and sufficient rack space provided to secure thin spreading. 

436 - Utilisation of"Hi&tto” in the ISHannfaeture of Paper Pulp. — Di palm\, s, 
m Le Staztom speHfnental agratie %tahane,'^€iL. 1,1V, Pts lo-ii, pp. 39V394i Modena, 

In Sicily and Calabria, the term rifatto is applied to the ligneous 
portion of the roots of the liquorice which remains after extraction of juice. 
A method patented by the author (Municipal Chemical I,aboratory, Mes¬ 
sina) permits the extraction of a new juice “ rifatto, ” and the entire juice 
is in this way utilised. After this second extraction, there remains only 
a small quantity of crude cdlulose material in the form of very fine dark 
red fibres. 

" Bifatto ” contains about 50 % crude cellulose, which can be utilis¬ 
ed in the manufacture of paper pulp, which has an advantage over wood 
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and scraps owing to the high cost a>miected with the latter to acquire 
the necessary subsistence. 

The experimental tests made with this material in a paper factory at 
Bergamo have given successful restdts Considering the large amount 
of readue which may be collected in Sicily and Calabria the author recom¬ 
mends its use for the manufacture of paper in Sicily. 

437 - 'Die Mat-Industry In Tonldn. — ArmaUs de VlftstM Colonial da Bordeaav, Bul¬ 
letin mensuelf p. 245. Bordeaics, Aiigtist, 1920. 

The mat industry is a speciality of Tonkin, but with one exception, 
the factories are in the hands of Chinese. On an average, 3500 metric 
tons of mats valued at about 2 million francs are exported each year. The 
native weavers use vertical looms, but French specialists have begun weav¬ 
ing on horizontal ones. It takes 3 or 4 months to learn to use the latter, 
and the weaving is ^ower than when vertical looms are employed, but 
the carpets made are more beautiful, and with a greater variety of shade. 

Mat-weaving will always remain a Tonkinese monopoly, for the 
rushes which form the raw material, cannot be exported on account of 
their weight. Rushes in their natural condition are sold at 15 piastres 
per 100 kg. in the Ninh-Binh district, and a carpet 3 m x 3.50 m. wdghs 

25 kg- 


438 - Estimation of Added Water in Milk Analyses (z). — Boum, H, inthe Compus 
rendus des siances de la Societe de Btolo^u, Vol. XiKXSJV, No 2, pp 89-01. Paris, 
Januaiy, iS> 192X. 

In calculating the amount of added water in watered milk 90 gm. 
of the fat free extract, an average which is generally agreed to, is taken as. 
the basis. In many cases, however, the content of fat-free extract is very 
difEerent from the figure arbitrarily adopted. The author has shown that 
its normal variations may exceed 20 %, which is enough to prove the usdess- 
ness of calculations of added water based on the hypothetical amount of 
90 gm. of fat-free extract per litre 

Ch. PoPCHER (i) is of opinion that the figures relating to thefe,t-free 
extract would be more accurate, or more correctly speaking, less variable, if 
the fat-content of the milk w^ere taken into account. He proposes to sub¬ 
stitute the fat-free extract content obtained directly, which he calls the 
crude fat-free extract (extrait degraisse brut, E. D. B.) by the fat-free ex¬ 
tract of milk that is supposed to have been perfectly skimmed, and which 
he calls the “ rectified fat-free extract ” (extract degraisse rectifie E. D. R.) 
these two figures being connected by the relation: 


__ {E. D. B.) X 10* 
"" 1000 — 


G being the fat-content of the milk. 


0.92 


(i) See R, May, 1917, 484 ; R, Jan , 1920, No. 123. (Erf.' 
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The author states that the lesser variability of E. D R. is only illusory. 
In fact, the crude fat-free extract is a function of the phj’^siological condition 
of the cow and varies considerably with the age of the milk He has 
^own that the fats and fat-free extract which occur in only small quanti¬ 
ties in the mUk of cows recently come in milk, increase considerably as 
the end of the lactation period approaches. It can well be understood 
that, under these conditions, the correlation can but increase the dif¬ 
ference between the fat-free extract content of cows recently in milk, 
and those that have been givmg milk lor some time. 

It would therefore appear to be necessary to find, for the estimation 
of added water, a less variable constant than the fat-free extract. Cryo- 
scopy is one of the best means of obtaining a physical constant. The 
following chemical formula suggested by the writer gives results very 
Eamilar to those obtained by cryoscopic methods: — 

added water % == - ^ loo 

o5 

Here i is the amonnt of hydrated lactose in looo parts of milk. C the 
crude content of lOOO parts of milk, and 85 the average content of the 
constant (X -1- 5 c). 

The author applied the various methods of estimating added water 
to 20 samples of milk, all containing 10 % added water ; and found: va¬ 
riations from — 10 to 4- 11.4 when the crude fat-free extract was taken 
as a basis; variations from — 13.3 to + 13, when the rectified fat-free 
extract was used as a basis, and variations of as little as —2.2 and +3^3, 
when the constant (X -h 5 C) = 85 was employed. He therefore states 
that there should be no further doubt as to the choice of the constantjto 
be adopted in estimating added water in samples of milk. 

439 - Comparative Study of Methods of Determining the Fat-Content of Cheese. — 

Bosello, O., in Le Siastoni spt^nmntali a^iarie ttaltaiw, Vol. 1 , 111 , Part is, pp. 471-493. 

Modena, 1920. 

The estimation of the fat content of cheese is a matter of great prac¬ 
tical importance, seeing that many Stat es use the fat content in the Customs 
classification of cheeses; further, many contracts are based on the classifica¬ 
tion of cheeses as ‘' nearly fat less, ” “ half-fat, ” and “ fat. ” 

In his experiments, the author has compared the methods of Soxhi^BT, 
Rosb-Gcktixieb, Gerber, and ScmnD-BoNDzixsKi and arrived at the 
following conclusions: — 

The last-named method gives much the highest results. 

Two extractions are sufficient to eliminate the fat from the acid so¬ 
lution, the amount remaining in the latter being negligible. 

Ethyl ether is the best solvent to use for extraction. The author does 
not agree with Siegpeld, who considers the GERBER-method impracticable 
for a dairy-staff who axe unaccustomed to using a diemical-balance. 

The experience of 5 years teaching the practical chemistry of milk in 
in the theoretical and practical cheese-making course given at the " R. Sta- 
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^ione sperimentaleof enables Hm to state that the daily staS is able 

to dete rmine the fat content of the cheese according to Gerber's method, 
even if they cannot give all the details of the operations. An approxhna- 
tive method can always be employed by the chemist, as wdl as by the 
technical worker. It gives satisfactory results, e^edally if bulyiometers 
calibrated for 3 or 2.5 gm. of cheese, with flat tube, are used, eacih division 
mar ki ng % %. 

When great accuracy is needed on account of the ddhcacy of the ana¬ 
lysis, or for scientific reasons, the Schmid-Bondzinsei method should be 
used, whicii gives exact results in a rdativdy ^ort time. No special 
apparatus is needed, the ordinary laboratory appamtus being sufficient. 

The method becomes excessi^y simpleed, if a modified a siphon devised 
by the author is used for decanting ofl the ether solution, as it is thus pos> 
aible to regulate, or even stop, the passage of the etherised fatty liquid. 
By the use of this method, accurate results for any kind of cheese can be 
obtained. 

440 - The Latest Results of the Rnquliy into the Spontaneous Gomhustionof Hay. — 
C., in the LandwirtschafUtches Jahrbuch der SchwHx, BeUage jfu denMiUHlungen 
des VeterinaramUs und der Abteilung fUr Landwirlsehaft des eidgendssischen Volkswir^ 
schafts^DepartmentSt Year 349 pp. i- 54 » figs. 5, Bibliography of 65 worlcs. I/Uceme, 1920, 

The author, in treating of this interesting subjecrt, makes use of the 
copious literature dealing with the matter from th^e theoretical and ex¬ 
perimental standpoints, and in which not only the main question, but also 
its side issues are discussed. After having spoken of the two previous 
h3q)otheses brought forward to explain the spontaneous combustion of hay 
viz., “cdiemical” combustion and ^‘biological” combustion, he unites 
them, and describes the present state of our knowledge of the subject. The 
rise in temperature of the hay is now-a-days attributed to three difEereat 
causes, whicdi would seem to produce three phases summarised in Schenk’s 
flgure. In the first phase, the cells of the plants forming the hay are not 
yet dead, and therefore continue to respire, with theliberaticm of a consider¬ 
able amount of heat {interval up to 45°C) and the hay transpires moder- 
atdy; in the second phase, the fermenting action of the microorganisms, 
induding those that are thermophilous, would appear to cx>me into play, 
producing a further rise of temperature (interval from 450C to 70 or 8c)*>C), 
and the hay transpires profusdy; in the third phase, it is supposed that 
direct chemical oxidation takes place with the assistance of pyrophoric 
iron, and is accompanied by the liberation of intense heat; then as the 
hay is already predisposed to overheating, spontaneous combustion 
ensues (i). After having discussed the arguments as to whether xnicro- 
OTganisms, enzymes, or catal3^c agents take any part in the process or not, 
and after comparing this spontaneous combustion with the fermentation 
of tobacco, the author expresses his opinion that the former cannot be attxi* 
bttted to bacterial action. 


(i) Cfr. O. E£Lt;E 3 BR, Dte Emdkrung der landwirtschafUichen Nuiziurt, Berlin. Paxey, 
1916, p. 235. {Ed.} 
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On the degree op heat causing hay to catch EIRE. — There 
is one weak ^de to all the views hitherto put forward viz., the temperature 
at which hay catches fire was never given. In order to settle this point, 
a hay combustion esperiment was recently carried out at the Swiss Agri- 
oiltiiral Experiment Station at Liebef^d (Berne). A large quantity of ^y 
was piled up under a shed, in which was placed a stand holding maxima 
recording thermometers, ^at were visible at a d is tan c e. Everything 
was so arranged, that when the temperature of the heap of hay reached 
73PC., a Wood alloy fused, thus permitting the escape of the carbon dioxide 
contained in vessel placed in the centre of the hay, and allowing it to pe-^ 
netrate into the latter. 

The piling-up of the hay began on Sept. 2a, 1916, and the heap was 
finished on the 25 th. Average moisture of hay 37-38 %. On the morning 
of the 26 th, the thermometer placed in the lower layers registered 30-32PC., 
in the evening it marked 400C., whereas the thermometer put in the upper 
layers registered 500C. On the 27 th, the temperature of the upper part 
of the heap was 60“65«C., that of the centre 51PC., and that of tlie base 
470C. From Oct. 2-3, the Wood afloy fused, the vessdl containing the 
CO 2 discharge its contents into the heap, causing the temperature to fall 
The hay was already beginning to turn dark, so we may say, that 
brown bay is produced at about 70*>C. 

The penetration of the COg into the heap of hay only arrested the 
fermentation momentarily, it continued with even greater intensity after 
24 hours, and brought almut the third phase, that of hyper-fermentation 
The thermometer continued to rise and reached 8o®C.; as for the heap it 
had already exuded 20.5 % of moisture. 

On October 8, the height of the pile had sunk from 2.90 m. to 1.30 m. 
On October ii, there were 3 carbonisation holes; the hay had turned very 
browm, it was brittle at many points, and had a very pungent odour, al¬ 
though no smell of actual burning could be detect^. 

On October 13, at midday, the thermograph of the upper portion of 
the heap registered go^C., but at 2. 10 p.m, the temperature rose to 388®C ; 
the author attributed this last temperature to an error, and thinks that it 
can be corrected and reduced to 280-3000(7. At 3 p. m, no ignition, or 
flames, were observed, and CO3, was injected. 

These esq)eri[ments show that : — (i) The introduction of CO2 into 
a plant mass, that has entered into the most dangerous stage of heating, 
produces no great or durable cooling, and therefore cannot diminate the 
danger of fire; (2) the end of the ist phase (up to was reached in 

about 2 days; the 2nd phase (50-700C) lasted 6 ^ days ; the 3rd phase 
(700-900C) 19 daxTS; the 4 th {goo-30ooC.) had already begun after 2 hours. 

Bacteriological analysis shows that the microorganisms probably 
take no part in the heating of the heap of hay. 

Given the difficulty of working on alarge scale, theauthorthen discusses 
the question whether the phenomena of the spontaneous combustion of 
hay could not be studied in miniature in boxes, or even in glass globes* 
The author advocated experimenting on a few kg. of hay in boxes, the dec- 
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trie resistance being used to indicate the rise in temperature. It would 
appear to be very difficult to substitute glass globes for experiments with a 
heap of hay, for the losses of heat are very great. Nevertheless, after 
many pre litn i n aiy attempts, the author succeeded in using a glass globe 
for the experiment. By adding small quantities of glucose and of ammo¬ 
nium nitrate to the hay, it was possible to supplement the heat that 
otherwise would have been carried off by the suriounding air and by 
radiation. 

In this way, by using an air oven containing a glass flask, and two 
thermometers, one outside and one inside the globe, and by r^^ulati^g 
the temperature, the author succeeded in imitating on a small scale, within 
the ^obe, the thermometric course observed on a large scale in the heap 
of hay. In fact, by keeping the regulator at I50*^C, and jdadng in the 
g^obe, hay to which small quantities of glucose and ammonium nitrate had 
been added, it was seen that, after a certain time of heating at the surround¬ 
ing temperature (1500C), heat was liberated at first riowly, then quickly, and 
finally very quicMy. It was shown by a large numT^r of experiments, 
that each time the temperature rose to from 280-30C1PC., spontaneous com¬ 
bustion took place in the hay contained in the globe after the breaking 
of the latter. 

The author has obtained in glass globe experiments {by adding glucose 
and ammonium nitrate) the same graphic thermic cur\^es as those produced 
by experiments carried out in boxes. 

The same experiments prove that the ignition temperature depends 
upon the amount of sugar and nitrate present, and that if the hay is washed 
in water, dried, and put into the gk^ globe, together with the ordinary 
small quantities of glucose and mtrate, no considemble rise in temperature 
takes place, which shows, that substances soluble in water are those which 
chiefly cause spontaneous combustion. It is not enough in order to obtain 
spontaneous combustion, to add sugars and nitrate to ordinary hay in the 
globe, it is necessary that the hay should be of the right degree of moisture. 

The author afterwards made some experiments in a glass globe, for 
the purpose of determining the sources of this emission of heat in the hay. 
He found that: — 

(1) The carbonisation of the hydrocarbons b^ins at lOO-iio^C. 
and continues with great emission of heat and the liberation of H^O. 

(2) The carbonisation of the cellulose, and other similar compounds, 
is also of an exothermic nature: part of the chemical heat evolved in spont¬ 
aneous combustion must be attributed to the exothermic destruction of 
cdlulose carbohydrates, while the rest is due to the sugar carbohydrates 
being reduced to caramd, or to C, CO 2 and 

(3) Traces of ammonium nitrate and of ammonia, lower the carbo¬ 
nisation point of the sugar carbohydrates to yoPC and even less, which 
explains the process of formation of brown hay. The starch carbohydrates, 
after the heat has acted upon them for a long time, are partially transformed 
into sugars, even by organic adds (oxalic, acetic, formic). 

(5) Organic plant acids, even in smaU quantities, promote to a large 
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extent the carbonisation of pentoses, pentosans, and other similar 
compounds. 

According to Boekhout and de Vries, water plays an important 
part in the spontaneous combtastion of hay, for it transform the substances 
comi)osing the latter into a condition facilitating oxidation. Further, 
water brings about the dissociation of the salts of iron and manganese, 
and consequently causes greater ionisation, and a more intense oxidismg 
catalysis. 

In the authors opinion, all these exothermic processes, however, only 
explain spontaneous combustion, if it is admitted that the balls of compressed 
hay (“ Heufiaden ”), which are formed in the heap owing to the stratification 
and compression to which the hay is subjected during the time it is piled up 
and subsequently, are actual thermic chambers, in which the heat of the 
exothermic reactions accumulates instead of dispersing. It is as if the 
living heap possessed an organ of respiration, in which the respiration pro¬ 
cess of the hay is localised, and where the highest productive capacity 
and intensity can be reached. In fact, while the heat produced by the 
initial re^iration is used to cause farther exothermic reactions^and produce 
fresh heat, the respiratory apparatus of the hay-heap becomes a burning 
furnace, always situated in the centre of the mass, where the hay is most 
compressed, and the thermic chamber most endosed. According to Dug- 
GEiAi, it is only where the hay hy its fineness, or great humidity, and in any 
case, its great compression, is wdl stratified, that the temperature is very 
high, and the mass transpires, and becomes bown. At those places where 
the hay is less compressed, the processes producing heating can only go on 
to a very limited extent and further, much heal is lost, owing to the dr- 
culation of air. The author’s experiments on the subject of the rapid 
thermometric variations in the hay boxes have condnced him that a hay- 
ball may catch fire at one point, without the fire spreading further. The 
stalks and fibres which are compressed and adhere to one another owing 
to the caramelised sugar, play the parts of the wire-gauze in Davy's 
safety-lamp. 

Chemistry of the spontaneous combustion of hay. — The 
author discusses the problem as to whether it is a question of dry wet 
distillation, and confii^, by means of his glass-globe experiments, the op¬ 
inion of Tschirch, who regards the spontaneous combustion of hay as mainly 
a process of wet distillation, for which the necessary water-vapour is sup¬ 
plied by the transpiring heap of hay. Dry distillation also takes place, 
but this is confined to the second phase, when the wet distfllatian is 
finished. 

In order to determine the nature of the substances that play a part 
in spontaneous combustion, Rockhout and de Vries worked up some hay 
with water, until, there was no further reaction to Fehling’s solution, then 
dried it, and heated it to a high temperature. Under the microscope, thesec- 
tion cf washed, heated hay has colourless cdl contents, whereas the cd- 
lular membrane of the section of ordinary hay undergoing spontaneous 
combustion is unaltered, but the contents of the c^ are black and carbo- 
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jiised* Hence, the substances taking part in spontaneous combustion are 
chiefly those that are soluble in water, and form a considerable portion of 
the hay. The author, on comparing the analyses of the same ordinary 
hay, some of which had been heated, and the rest not, found that, whereas 
the initial amount of pentosans and nitrogen-free extracts in unheated 
hay was lespectivdly 22.6 and 30% ; in heated hay the percentage of these 
substances fdl to 8.9 and 10.8 %. It practically follows that the condi¬ 
tion of the cell contents and the degree of the maturity of the grass, are 
the factors determining the spontaneous combustion of hay; thus the fo¬ 
rage and nutritive value of the hay are the measure of its liability to this 
over-heating', which is also influenced by the agricultural operations before 
and after mowing. 

The author then discusses the different plant constituents which play 
a part in spontaneous combustion, and gives a detailed account of many 
of them. 

Iron is not found in the aqueous extract of hay; it appears to remain 
in the cell-wall. In all probability, however, this dement has^a threefold 
function. In the first instance, it would appear to have a catalytic action, 
like manganese, which depends on the variability of its valency. This 
catalysis reaches its maximum at 35^., and its limit at 60^. Its second 
function, which is also of a catalytic nature, consists in the power of greatly 
increasing the rapidity of carbonisation produced in organic substances 
by the addition of powdered O3, and especially in carbohydrates, when 
exposed to heat or a flame. • Mn Og, Mg 0 and l^y-charcoal when sprink¬ 
led ever sugar or other plant substances, also accderate their combustion. 
The third function is of a physical character, and the pyrophoric property 
bel<nigs to the iron and not to the charcoal, as Rankb first supposed. The 
author bases the statement on the observations he made, in the ^ass 
globe, of the thermic course of hay and charcoal, the iron being removed 
by hydrochloric acid, as compared with that of hay and charcoal from which 
the iron had not been removed. It is well known that a trace of pyrophoric 
iron on sugar or sawdust causes it to ignite, white sulphur bursts into flame, 
and cotton-wool and hay bum with a luminous flame. Manganese, which 
is of such common occurrence in the plant world, has also a pyrophoric 
form, though it is less eflBicient than that of iron, and it is known tiiat many 
workers regard manganese as a constituent of all enzymes. Magnesimn 
is found in the aqueous extract of hay. 

Many experiments have already proved that green plants only accumu¬ 
late nitrates in darkness. Hay catting and making, however, take place in 
day light. The author has reached the conclusion, based on the results 
of many analyses and observations, that a certain amount of ammonium 
nitrate (up to 2 %) can actually be formed in a ball in the hay-heap, 
as a result of purdy chemical action. 

Among the organic substances playing a part in the chemistry of spon¬ 
taneous combustion, sugar carbohydrates should first be mentioned; these 
occur in large quantities in green plants and hence also in the hay balls, 
thus some of the carbohydrates become caramelised and impart a vis- 
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cotis, gummy cousisteiicy to the hay. Another sugar also forms in these 
haj’ balls, in the dark, and especially at night, or as a result of cooling, 
and the chemico-phy^siological destruction of the starch. This sugar owing 
to its solubility in water passes out from the cell contents, thus preventing, 
at all events to a great extent, the reversal of the reaction. 

Miehe considers enz3rmes to be agents assisting in bringing about 
spontaneous combustion. The author jShds that in fresh grass the oxy¬ 
dase and reductase are nearh’ balanced; the latter, however, is less consistent 
than the former. The oxidase of hay is soluble in water, and contains 
manganese. Through the action of atmospheric oxygen, it is transformed 
into a much more active peroxidase (i) that does not appear to be present 
in grass, and can generate the nitric radicle, Experience shows that in 
order for the oxj’dase to be able to induce exothermic reactions, it must 
be acted upon by ordinary water, as the water which is more or less stably 
combined with the plant colloids, appears to be insufficient. Since very 
dry hay is equally liable to .spontaneous combustion, the author believes 
that, in this case, the water necessary for peroxidising the oxydase is ob¬ 
tained in the first instance from intracdUiular respiration, and in the second, 
from the cineresis of the plant colloids, which consists in the emission of 
a watery liquid, and occurs with all plant colloids being especially noti¬ 
ceable in dead ozganisms. 

The first phase of the spontaneous combustion of hay is sufficientiy 
explained by normal plant respiration; as regards the 3rd and4th, when 
the temperature is over yo^C., there is no difficulty in attributing the 
exothermic processes to purely chemical action. 

The question that has been most discussed is, however, the cause 
of the second phase, between 450C and yo^C.; this was regarded by former 
experimenters as a marvellous point in spontaneous combustion, which 
perhaps they attributed to a transcendental cause. According to the 
author, this vexed question can be easily resolved into a problem which 
finds its explanation in colloidal chemistry, for it is not difficult to suppose, 
that th oxydases at this temperature are acted upon by the water of 
dneresis, which brings this second phase into the fidd of colloidal chemistry. 

SraoiARY. — Very dry ha3’ exudes a watery liquid capable of acting 
upon ox^riases, and predisposing them to exothermic activity. This water 
may be supplied in part by the re^iratory process, but most of it is derived 
from colloidal cimresis. Owing to the special physical structure of the 
heap of hay which permits of actual thermic chambers being formed, 
the heat liberated during the various exothermie processes accumulates, 
and increases to such an extent as to determine and explain the most com¬ 
mon phenomena of the real chemical processes with their manifestations 
and consequences. Ih these processes and manifestations and in the case 
of temperatures exceeding xqoPC,, it must be admitted that the ammonium 
nitrate, which has been proved to be present in the hay and especially 
in the hay-balls, exerts a certain influence. 

(1) See jR., jTMie, 1920, No. 62S, {Ed,) 
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It is therefore evident that freshly-piled hay Should never be compres¬ 
sed, for pressure breaks the stalks, and the water issuing from the latter, 
in conjunction with other factors, promotes oxidation, which causes the 
carbonisation of most of the carbohydrates. The critical temperature 
under normal conditions is between 70 and So^C. If the forage is badly 
dried, carbonisation can take place at a much lower temperature ; it is 
therefore necessary to place amidst the hay safety apparatus (patented 
by Eroile RuEGG, Schlossermeister, Zurich,) which should not be removed 
until the whole mass has cookd. 

There are many possible ways in which dangerous oxidation processes 
may arise in hay, and they are not all due to the temperatures at which 
normal plant respiration t^es place. Therefore, the agriculturist caxmot 
feel quite easy in mind until the carbonisation of his hay has taken place, 
forevenif thehayis verydry, some water be may engendefed in the pro¬ 
cess (i). 

441 - Preservation of Canvas Saeks Intended for the Beception of Products Used 
in Agrieolture. — Eavbrgnc, G., m the Comptes re}idm de VAcadfyme ^Ai,ficuUure de 
France, V<a. VTII, No. i, pp. 29-30, Paris, Janiiacy 5. 1921. 

The author, having had occasion to saturate with carbon dioxide 
large quantities of natural alkali carbonates extracted from Vichy water, 
spread them, in order to carr^’ out the process, upon screens covered with 
more or less fine cam^as, and foimd the fabrics were rapidly- destro^-ed by 
the corrosive action of the damp carbonates, so that it was necessary 
constantly to renew the canvas. The idea then struck *him to silicate the 
material; this increased the duration of the canvas tenfold, and effected a 
considerable reduction in expense. 

He therefore su^;ests that the process might be applied for the purpose 
of preserving the laige coarse canv^ sacks used for keeping various sijb- 
stances required in agriculture (fertilisers, chemical products, etc.) and 
which wear out very soon. 

The experiment is most easily carried out by diluting one litre of 
silicate of potash or soda with twenty litres of water, immersing the sack 
in this mixture until it is wdl impregnated, then wring it out well in 
order to recover some of the liquid, which can be used again. 


(i) The fact that the spontaneous combushon of hay is more common in some countries, 
such as Switzerland, and less in others, such as Italy, suggests the impoitaaiee of studying 
the frequenqy of spontaneous combustion in different localities and different qualities of 
hay. {Ed.) 
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GEKEK.AI, IITFORMATION 

442 - llie Creation (A an Iqstttate for foe Protection jftgrlenltare, in Brazil — 

Mtnisktto da agrictiUura Industrta e Commercio Regulamefito do InsHtuto BtologiKO^ 
de Defesa A^cHa approvado pelo Decreto N . 14 356, of September 15^ 1920, 20 pp. 
Xtio de JasxeSify, 1920. 

By decree No. 14356 of the President of the United States of Brazil, 
tmder date of September 15, 1920, a biological institute for the protection 
of Agricolture has been created at Rio de Janeiro. The duties devolving 
upon the said institute are as follows — 

A) The encouragement and promotion of scientific researches and 
easpeiiments having as their objects a thorough acquaintance with the 
diseases and pests of cultivated and wild plants, together with the best 
means for th^r control 

To this end the Institute is required to : —■ 

1) Carry out researches on the action of plant or animal parasites 
upon pWts, and on the pathological changes that ensue. 

2) Carry out researches on non parasitic diseases, and on cases of 
teratology. 

3) Study experimentally the immunity or resistance of agricul¬ 
tural pl^ts to their parasites. 

4) Study the microbiology of the soil in connection with plant life 
and growth. 

5) Encourage the study of control measures, and experiments m 
combatmg diseases, to test insecticidal and fungicidal materials. To 
answer the questrons asked by Associations or private individuals, to 
take every means of making kifown the results obtained etc. 

6) Establish advanced and special courses of study in matters con¬ 
nected with the objects of the Institate. 

7) Inspect and control the importation and exportation of plants, 
and parts of plants, fruits, seeds, tubers, bulbs, etc. 

B) The Agricultural Colleges, Experiment Stations and all similar 
Institutions and Services under the control of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
or subsidised by the Federal Government, shall collaborate with the new* 
service. 

C) The Biological Institute for the Protection of Agriculture shall 
include the following services — 

1) Service of Plant Pathology 

2) Service of Agricultural Entomology. 
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3) Service of the Sdection of Immune or Resistant, Plants, 

4) Sanitary Service of Plant Ihq)ection. 

5) Laboratory of Soil Microbiology. 

6) Demonstration and Experiment Field. 

The decree is accompanied by the regulations of the Institute, with 
detailed information regarding the work of the different services, the 
staff, and the publications, of the Institute, as wdl as a complete account 
of the significance and importance of the new Institution. 

443 - Deexe^ of the Minister of Agricultare Anthoi^lng the Importation into Itaiy 
of Mving Plants, Farts of Plants, Seeds, and other Plant Prodaet5.--(;im0«ta 
e$dU dd Regno iffltaUa, year 1921, No, 7 r pp. 33i*332ii Rome, Mardi z 5 » 1921. 

With the view of providing the supervision of the importation of living 
plants, parts of plants, seeds,'and other plant products, with the organi¬ 
sation required by the resumption of trade, the Italian Minister of Agri¬ 
culture has decreed under date of February 21, 1921. — 

Art, I. — The importation from abroad of living plants, parts of 
plants, seeds, or other plant products, intended for cultivation, or repro¬ 
duction, must be effected though the Customs Offices of Turin, Milan, 
Verona, Udine, Venice, Ventimiglia, Genoa, Leghorn, Rome, Naples, Ca¬ 
tania, S3rracuse, Palermo, Cagliari, Brindisi, and Tarento 

Art, 2. — Should packages containing such plants, or portions of 
plants, be presented at other Customs offices, they are to be refused. 
They may, however, be dispatched to the nearest of the Customs offices 
mentioned in Art. X« if the persons interested intimate to the Customs 
Authorities their willingness to defray the extra cost of carriage thereby, 
entailed. 

Art^ 3. — The cases mentioned in the preceding artides, on arrival 
at one of the customs offices enumerated in Art. i., are allowed to be 
imported after examination by a special Phytopathological Ddegate no¬ 
minated to the local customs Authorities by the Minister of Agriculture, 
without prejudice to the provisions of Art. 18 of the r^^tion of March I3, 
1916, No. 723 (i). 

Art, 4. — If permission is given for the importation of the packages, 
the necessary precautions prescribed by Arts. x8, 20 and 2 X of the regu¬ 
lation of March X 2 , 1916, No. 723 are taken by the special Delegate, at the 
expense of the persons interested. 

Art. 5. — Citrus trees, or portion of such trees, with the exception 
of their fruits, no matter whence they have come, which after the examina¬ 
tion of the Phytopathological Ddegate prove to be free from parasites, are 
permitted to be imported, but have to undergo a period of quarantine ac¬ 
cording to Art. 20 of the regulation of March 1916, No 723. 

Art. 6. — The provisions of Art. 5 are applicable to fruit trees or 

(z) This is a regulation zelatmg to the caxxying out of the provision of the law, No. 888 
Under date oi June a6, 1913 for the prevention and oontrol of plant diseases. Cf.lTnBaN; 
Insxitdt op aopic fAnfmatre vnUmaHonal de ligisJaiton a^rtcoie. Year VI (19x6), pp. 875*887- 
Kome, 1917 {Ed) 
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portions theieof, with the exception of the fruits, coming from Canada, 
the United States of America, Chili, the Hawaian Ides, Japan, China, and 
Australia. 

Art, 7. — The seeds of forage plants may be imported, provided they 
have been found to be free from any species of Cusouta. This must be 
ascertained by the Phytopathological Ddegate himself, or by an authorised 
Seed Central I^aboratory, utilising a sample taken by the said Ddiegate. 

The expenses of carriage and of analyas are charged to the interested 
persons. « 

Aft. 8. — The importation is suspended of the following plants, 
or parts of plants' — 

{a) Cuttings and rooted cuttings of European or American vines 
coming from France, Spain, the United States and Canada in view of 
their possible infection with black-rot of the grape [Guignardia 
without prejudice to the antiphylloxera r^ulations in force. 

(6) Plants, bark, or decorticated branches and stems of chestnuts 
from the United States, as a precaution against American canker {Endothia 
parasiticc^. 

(o) Fresh fruits from all the following States . — Canada, United 
States, Chili, Hawaian Isles, Japan, China, Australia, as a precaution 
against San Jose scale [Aonididla pernidosa), Laspeyresia molesta and 
foreign fruit fleas. 

{d) Citrus fruits from all foreign countries as a precaution against 
the citrus scale [Lepidosaphes glaoerii, and the white fly {Aleyrodes citri). 

[e) Potato tubers, the fruits and green parts of Solanaceae (tomatos, 
egg-fruit plants, capsicums, etc.) from sil foreign countries as a precaution 
against black scab of potato {Synchytrium endohioticmn, Phthorimaea 
operculdla, and the American be^es Doriphora decemlineata and Epitrix 
cucumms. 

Art. 9. — The preceding provisions do not apply to importations 
made at the instance of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Art. 10. — Plant products intended for food and for industrial 
purposes with the exception of those mentioned in Art. 8., are allowed 
to pass by all the customs offices, without prejudice to the piovimons of 
Art. 17 of the b^’-law of March 12, 1916, No 723. 

AH iz. — The decrees of the Ministry of Agriculture under date 
of April 23, 1917 and July 12, 1917, are abrogated (i). 

DISEASES DUE TO FUNGI, BACTERIA 
AND OTHER I,OWER PLANTS 

444 - Origin of Paceinia PHUeriana, Rust Injurious to Potato in Costa Riea, 
and to Potato and Tomato in Ecuador. — asthor, j c , in Scumce, New Seiie&, 
Vdl. VIII, No. 1367* PP- 228-2.39 Lancaster, Pa, March ii, 1921 

In X920 the author called attention to the threatened introduction 
into the United States of two rust diseases, Puccinia PiUieriana and P- 


(i> See le, July, 1917, No. 67^, and J?., Sept, 1917. No 865. 
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Arachidis, the iormer attacks potatoes and tomatoes and the second 
the peanut (i). Since then the latter fungus has been found in one field 
in Florida where all vestige of it was immediately destroyed. 

In 1918, P, Pittieriana was very abundant in the esperiment station 
grounds at Ambato (Ecuador) and was not only harmful to potatoes 
but even more so to tomatoes. Ihis was the first report of the rust in 
South America, having previousfy been known only on the highlands of 
Costa Rica on the potato alone. In Ecuador it showed decided preference 
for North American varieties of tomato. 

In January 1920, A. Pa'^hano, (Ambato Station botanist) who makes 
a special study of the rust question, stated that the parasite was introduced 
into Ecuador from the United States. 

According to later information from the same authority, the disease 
was not so prevalent during 1919 as it was is 1918, but had the same rela¬ 
tive predominance on the tomato, especially on the North American varieties. 
He also modifies his views regarding its origin. The author considers 
that the susceptibility of North American varieties has no special signi¬ 
ficance with reference to the question of native host or habitat. It may 
safely be assumed that appearance of the potato rust in the gardens of 
central Ecuador indicates that it may be found on uncultivated native 
plants in that same region. The Solanum rusts of tropical and semitropical 
America are numerous, but have been little studied, and those of Ecuador 
hardly at all. 

There is a rust rei;>orted from Colombia on Sarache editlis, a dose rela¬ 
tive of Solanum, which much resembles the potato rust except that it has 
slightly larger spores. This same rust on another spedes of Sarache 
was found dose by P. Pittieriana on Mt. Irazii (Costa Rica) by E. W. B. 
Hot.WAY, who notified the author that this plant known asyerba mora ” 
is common in the gardens there. There is also very similar rust found on 
the wild Solanum triquetrum, ranging southward from central Texas into the 
adjacent region of Mexico; this form however, has slightly smaller 
spores than P. Pittieriana. Only actual trial can prove if these forms can 
be transferred from one hcTst to another, and if the size of the spores is 
in any way dependent upon the host. 

A variation in spore-size apparent^ dependent on the host is found to 
occur in the cases of other species. The spores from P. Pittieriana are 
remarkably uniform in size. Whether the three forms of Solanaceous rusts 
herereferedtoarethesam. or not, it is fairly safe to assume thatP PiUie- 
riana originated somewhere between Ecuador and Costa Rica on hosts 
native to the localities. 


(i) See R., July-Aug., 1920, No. 813 
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44$ - IrilueBce of Temporatareand Humidity on the Growth of Pseudomonas 
C/Yr/and its Host Plants andon Infeetionand Development of the Disease (i).— 

Pei.tierG. 1/, (.Uabaina Agricultural ISxpeiiment Station, m Journal of A^rtcuUujal 
’ Vol. XX.No 6,pp 44^^-506,figs i,tablessi,bibliogi ,of i 7 woiks,Wasliington 

2 >. C. Dec , 15, 1930. 

Restdts of experiment tests undertaken at the Plant Physiology Labo¬ 
ratory, University of Illinois, during the winter season 1918-19 and 1919-20, 
lasting in all for a period of 8 months. 

The minimum temperature for growth in culture of Pseudofjionas 
ciiri Hasse the well ’known cause of the disease of the Rutaceae termed 
Citrus Canker, ” is about 50C, the optimum between 20° and yP, the 
maximum about 35<^ for a period of 24 hours, and a thermal death point 
between 49° and 52°. 

The influence of humidity on the viability of the organism is very distinct 
and is closely associated with temperature. At low temperatures, humidity 
appears to have little or no influence, while at high temperatures and high 
humidities, it is the limiting factor At medium humidities at all tempe¬ 
ratures, the organism is viable for the period of experiment vScme fac¬ 
tors or factor other than the rapidity of drying must, therefore, be re 
sponsible for these results. 

The plants to act as host forPs. Ciifi during the experiments under 
glass were: Poncirus irifoliata (I/) Raf. Ru^ citrange (hybrid between 
P. irifoliata and C^irm sinensis Osbeck), and C. mkis Blanco. The plants 
were grown from seed in the Crop Physiology greenhouses at Washington 
D. C A large number of seedlings of P. infoliattf were shipped from 
Auburn (Mabama). 

These plants varied distinctly in their reaction to tempeiature and 
humidity, especially at low and high temperatures. However, the optimum 
temperature for all the plants used was between 20° and 300C. Except 
for a few slight variations, the same temperature relations hold good in 
the field. 

Three conditions are essential for infection: the presence of free 
moisture on the plant, a suitable temperature, and an actively growing 
plant. 

The life of the organism in culture and outside the host plant is ruled 
by an entirely different set of conditions from those which control it when 
it parasitically active in the host plant. Likewise, the conditions neces¬ 
sary for initial infection of the plant differ. 

The period of initial infection must be clearly distinguished from the 
period of incubation and subsequent development of the disease. 

The conditions which determine the most active growth of the host 
plant are also responsible for the most rapid development oi the disease. 

The organism is active in the tissues so long as the host cells are 
active, and when the plant is forced into dormancy the organism becomes 
inactive and the disease is then quiescent 

(r) See also R. July-Sept 1919, Nos 1038 and 1030 {Pd) 
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Environmental conditions play an exceedingly important role in the 
susceptibility and. resistance of citrus plants to cmker. 

The results indicate that it will be necessary to study the behaviour 
of the host plant in its natural surroundings, and its r^ation to the casual 
organism before any scientific sdection for disease resistance can be made. 

446 - The Inflnenee of Soil Factors in Disease Resistance. Howard, a. (imperial 
Economic Botanist, Pusa, India, in the of Applied Bido^y, vol VII, No. 4, pp. 

373 - 3 S 9 - figs 5. London, Feb., 1931. 

During the last 15 years, opportunities of growing the same crop in 
India under widely different conditions of soil and climate, and of studying 
the distribution of the crops have been utilised, and obsen.’^at'ons on the 
incidence of disease have been made and of the general conditions which 
appear to precede serious damage by parasites. An attempt has also been 
made to ascertain what soil factors are responsible in lowering the natural 
resistance of a crop to attack. A systematic examination of the root 
system has been made in every case. The results are here summed up 
with a view to suggesting the importance of paying much more attention 
in future investigations of diseases, to the general facts of root develop¬ 
ment, and to the condition of the absorptive areas of the root S5’Stem both 
before the actual advent of the p rasite and during the period when the 
disease is actually established. Up to the present, attention has been paid 
chiefly to the influence of soil aeration and soil temperature on disease- 
resistance. 

T. Soil aeration. — Not only does soil aeration influence the amount 
of growth, but also the development of the root system and crop resistance 
to disease, and in some cases actually causes disease. For example, 
investigations, made with the Java indigo [Indigofera arrecta Hochst.) 
idicated that the wilt disease has no connection with a parasite, 
but that wilt was produced experimentally in the following ways: — 
{a) By the mutilation of- the root S3^stem; (Z>) by deep interculture, du¬ 
ring the rains, of indigo sown in lines; (c) by October and November 
cultivation of old indigo, dependent for its crude sap on superficial roots 
which are destroyed by cultivation of the land and encourages wilt. Mulch¬ 
ing the surface with straw to preseiv^e moisture and to prevent these roots 
dr3dng up as the season changes, has the reverse effect; {d) by cutting 
back young rapidly growing August sown plants in October, when the re¬ 
serve materials in the taproot are insufficient for root regeneration ; (t*) by 
complete cutting back in cold weather; (/) by waterlogging dowly from 
bdow during the rains, by dosing the drainage opening of Ij-simeters. 

Disease appears to re^t from damage to the fine roots and nodules 
under circumstances where root r^eneration is difficult or impossible. 
Wilt generally occurs during the latter half of the rainy season and the a- 
gency which may be considered the cause of this effect has been found 
to be defective soil aeration due to the upward rise of the groundwater, 
combined with the destruction of the porosity of the surface soil by heavy 
rain which leads to root asphyxiation. Confirmatory evidence that wilt 
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during the rains is due to the destruction of the fine roots and nodules 
caused by poor soil aeration has been obtained in several directions. Ob¬ 
servations have also been made with Hibiscus cannahtnus 1^. and sann 
(Crotalaria ^uncea), where deep rooted varieties are commonly addicted 
to wilt, but the shallow rooted types are affected to a n^ligible extent. 
The surface rooted species like Hibiscus Sahiariffa h, thrive, even if the 
soil occasionally becomes waterlogged. 

It is evident from these observations that no parasite appears to be 
involved in any of the cases mentioned. 

In connection with the wilt disease of indigo and of H cannabinus, 
observations were also, made on the conditions which appear to precede 
the attacks ot two insects Psylla isitis Buckt on indigo, and the red cotton 
bug {Dysdercus cingulatus) Fabr. on the latter. It is has been frequently 
observ^ at Pusa that applications of fresh undecayed organic manure 
applied shortly before sowing, as well as oil cake dressings after sowing are 
alwa37s followed by severe attacte of Psylla, and in all cases examined root 
discolouration precedes and accompanies insect attack. A change in the 
cell sap arising from root damage appar€ntly prepared the way for the red 
cotton bug on H. cannalnnus. 

The author also studied the rusts of wheat and linseed, and discovered 
that several of the most rust resistant wheats at Pusa are very shallow 
rooted in comparison with the deep rooted types liable to disease The same 
holds good with the linseed, and in this case the shallow rooted types are 
turgid, white, and exceedingly vigorous and the deep rooted stan’^ed and 
much discoloured. Further observations of the red lot (Culletoirichum 
falcatum Went), of sugar cane leads the author to state that the poor 
physical texture of black soils appears to render this crop very susceptible 
to red rot and that soil aeration and health5^ root development confer a high 
degree of immunity on the sugar cane 

Eyperiments conducted in connection with gieen fly {Aphities) on 
fruit trees showed that there is a definite relation between winter irrigation 
and green £5% and that the control of greenfly must be sought eltewheie 
than in the destruction of the insect. The insect can only attack trees 
in an abnormal condition, and recognition of this fact should be an encoura¬ 
gement to undi rtake more detailed investigations of the soil, root system 
and of the sap of trees affected by green fly. 

II. Soil Temperature, — Although soil temperature is such an impor¬ 
tant factor in the distribution of crops in India, both as regards season and 
areas covered, little attention has previously been paid to this growth 
factor in considering the occurrence of disease. 

One of the difflculties in wheat cultivation in Bihar and the eastern 
distncts of the United Provinces is to establish the crop, and early sowings 
were in every case destroyed by Termites, while in the later ones the damage 
was negligible and normal root development and growth took place. The 
author attributes this to the fall in the soil temperature during the second 
half of October as Termites were found feeding on a set of seedlings which had 
been practically destroyed by soil temperature above the maximum foi 
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growth. Examination of the root system pro\nded the due which soon 
led to the discovery of the cause of the trouble, and the remedy worked 
out has since been widely adopted on the indigo estates of this tract. 

The einkorn ( Trificum monococcum vulgare Kche.) is well known 
to be verj" resistant to the attacks of black rust {Pmcinia graminh Pers.). 
In 1907, a plot of this wheat was grown at Pusa when it was found to be 
immune to all three species of rust which occur in N. E India. The plants 
were however stiU in the vegetative condition at harvest time and were 
allowed to grow during the hot weather to see if any ears would form. 
No change of this kind took placx, but early in May they were found to be 
severely attacked by P. graminis It should be noted that a prolonged rise 
of temperature led to a complete loss of disease resistance in a species consi¬ 
dered to be immune to this fungus. 

Manj" more examples of disease resistance in other parts of the world 
must however be examined before it can be definitely stated as to how 
far immunity depends on morphological root fitness for the environment, 
and how far it is inherent in the natural resistance of the protoplasm 
to the invasion of a parasite. 

4 - Rust Resistant Varieties of Oats, in the United States. — See No, 376, of tius 

Reviei^\ 

4 - Resistanc3 of Beans to Certain Diseases in New York State. *— See No. 37^, of 

this Ritieaf. 

449 - Fungicidal Dusts for Control of Wheat Smut iTiUet'a Trjiicf). — iMvciar, 
W. W„ aad Briggs, F. N , in Science, new series, Vol. LH, No 1353 , pp. 540-541. 
Lancaster, Pa. Dec., 1920. 

Results of using copper sulphate dust in the control of bunt [Ttllctia 
Tfitici) at Berkeley (C^omia). 

The partial success obtained by using flowers of sulphur as a means of 
prevention in California, and the reported success obtained with copper 
carbonate (i) in New South Wales encouraged new attempts at dust 
treatments. 

Little Gub wheat dusted with sjjores of T. Tritici at the rate of i pt. 
of spores to 750 pts. of seed by weight, and treated according to standard 
formulas, gave the following results shown in Table. 

Sowings were made in rows on the rod-row system on March 8, 1920, 
and later, which accounts for the somewhat Hght smut attack. After 
the grain was threshed, considerable injury to the seed coats was observed 
permitting maximum copper sulphate injury. 

The tests were replicated from 2 to 9 times and the average tabulated. 

The results from the various tests demonstrate the effecti\'raess of 
copper sulphate dust when mixed with equal parts of calcium carbonated 
dust, in the control of bunt attack due to seed borne spores. No damage 
to seed germination occurred. Copper carbonate dust was equally 


• ij See R April 1920 No 469 {Ed) 
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Treatment 

1 

i 


— 

— 

Smutted 

Smutted 

Fnn<?icjde 

1 Oernunn- 
Strength 1 tion 

1 

plants 

heads 

f 


1 % 

% 

1 % 

Control. 


1 

99.0 

12.8 

6.2 

Formaldehyd. .... 

1-40 

98.0 

0, 

0. 

Copper bulphate. . 

1-4 

12-5 

0. 

0. 

Copper suli hate . 

1-4 1 

1 — 

— 

— 

Copper sulphate lime solution. 


So.o 

1-7 

0.4 

Copper carbonate. 

i dust 

953 

0. 

0. 

Copper sulphate .. 

Copper sulphate dust nibccd -with calcium carbo- 

1 » 

54.1 

0. 

i 

0. 

natc dufet (i — 1) .. 

1 ^ 

983 

0. 

0. 

Copper btilphate and lime du'^ted separately . . . 

1 ’ 

96.5 

1 

0. 

0. 


effective. These dusts, especially the copper sulphate, adhered closely and 
completdly covered all parts of the seed wheat. The process of shaking 
the wheat in dusting removed a large portion of the bunt spores. Two 
ounces of the dusts per bushel are considered ample. Further experimenta¬ 
tion is, however, desirable before the dust methods are put into general 
practice. 

450 - Diseases and Insect Pests of the Cotton Plant In U S. A — See No 3S8 ^ 
of this Reueof. 

451 - Cephafeoros mycoidea and Pestalozzia Hartigii Parasites on Tea 
Plants in Geylcn. — Sce No, 303, of this 

452 - Plant and Animal Parasites Found on some Medieinal andEssential-OilPlants 
in Italy. — Farisi, R , in the Riztsta di Paiohgni le year XI, Xos, 1-2, pp. 1-16. 
Favia, hJCarch, 1921. 

Prof. F. CAVAR.V, Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens of Naples, 
found upon certain medicinal and perfume plants that are largely cultivated 
in those gardens, several parasites (botli plant and animal), which he sent 
to the author for examination and study. 

Ihe plant parasites enumerated are as follows: — 

(1) Physoderma Dd>eauxii Bubdk, on the leaves of Sctlla maritima ; 
very injurious to this plant, 

(2) Vromyccs Rumicis (Schum.) Winter, on the leaves of Rumex 
Paiicniia. 

(3) Phragmidium suhcortimmi (Schr.) Wint., on the leaves of Rosa 
cenutoha, 

(4) Thielavia htisicola (B. and Br.) Zopf., on young plants of Airopa 
Belladonna, in the propagation green-houses; the fungus had not before 
been met vith on this Solanacea ; in 1920, it destroyed 90 % of the young 
plants in a few daj’s. 

(5) Ramtdaria vuriahilis Fuck., on the leaves of Digiialis purpurea ; 
the parasite attacks all varieties of this plant; the least susceptible is 

[44»-4S%] 
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the Sardinian tomentosa variety. According to Prof. Cavajra, experiments 
carried out have shown that the fungus has a considerable influence upon 
the elaboration of the active principle of the plant. 

(6) Heterosporium gracile (Wallr) Sacc. on the leaves of Iris pallida, 

^7) Macrosporiitm Papaveris n. sp., on the young green capsules, 
of Papaver soniniferum, var. with white seeds, the author here gives, in 
Latin, the description of the new micromycete. 

(8) Macr. Cavarae n. sp., on the leaves, even the cotyledons, of 
many varieties of Ricinus communis. The author describes this species and 
from what he observed, the plantations of castor plants that had been 
manured with calcium cyanamide had suffered most from the attacks of 
this parasite. 

{9) Macr, Solani EH. and Mart., on the leaves of Hyosqyamus albus 
H. niger, and Airopa Bellandonna, as well as on the leaves and fruits of 
Datura Stramonium, D. Metel, and D, fastuosa, 

(to) Pleospora Melissae (D^m) Parisi on the leaves of Melissa 
Officinalis, 

The airthor mentions the following animal parasites: — 

(1) Hetercdera radicicola Greef, in the root-system of Althaea offici¬ 
nalis, 

(2) Clirysomplialiis dictyospermi fMorg.) Leon, on the leaves of some 
five-year-old specimes of Cinnamon Camphora, 

(3) Aulacaspis rosae (Bche) Chell, onthesteTmoi Althaea officinalis. 

{^) Tcerya purchasi Mask, on a single h5^brid specimen of “ Rose 

de rHay. ” 

453 -Wart Disease of Potato {Synchytriaxa endobioHcunt) also attacks Tomato 
Plants, in Pennsylvania (i). — WeeUy Newn Letter, Vol. vni, no. 30, p. 3. Washing¬ 
ton, Feb, 23, 1921. 

Recent investigations made by the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture on the control of the potato wart disease {Synchytrium endohioticum 
(Schilb) VtiQ^^Ckrysophlydis endohiotica Sch lb.), a European trouble found 
in North America in 1918, disclosed the fact that this disease also attacks 
tomatoes. Out of 28 varieties of tomatoes planted in the wart-infested 
gardens of the eastern Pennsylvania, 26 were found to be susceptible to 
the disease. 

It is at present known to be in confined to gardens in a few mining 
■^ullages in Pemisylvania, West Virginia and Maryland. The disease attaeiks 
only the stems and roots of the plant, causing the formation of small warts ; 
it probably does not reduce the yidd of fruit. 

The importance of the discovery of the susceptibility of tomatoes to 
potato wart lies in the fact that affected tomato plants will serve to carry 
the disease over from year to year in the absence, of potatoes, and to intro¬ 
duce it into new localities throug^i the transplanting of tomato seedlings 
grown in infested soil. It is not yet defimtdy known whether all varieties 


( 1 ) See R , Apiil, No. 5^<>. {Ed) 
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of tomato are susceptible to wart disease, but it is feared that such may be 
the case. Other plants bdonging to the Solanaceae are suspected of 
being susc^tible to wart and some have already been tested, but with 
inconclusive results; the tests, will for this reason, be repeated. 

454 - Onion Smut (Urocystis Cepulae) in England (i). — Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, l^eaftet No. 365, pp.-i-6, figs, 2, I/Ondon, Feb., 1921. 

The attacks in England of Onion Smut {Urocystis Cepulae) are con¬ 
fined at present to five centres. They occur in strictly localised areas in 
the following localities : near Northampton, St Neots and Kendal, and in 
market gardens in two districts in Northumberland. 

A description of the disease, method of infection and means of control 
are here given . 

I^eeks are, if anything, even more susceptible to smut than onions, 
so that the cultivation of this crop, and also of shallots, should be confined 
to soil free from contamination. 

The application c f a solution of formaldehyde to the drills at the time 
of sowing, has, however, proved very effective. The Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture in London is carrying out trials with this substance in the hope of being 
able to recommend a simple and satisfactory method of treatment. 

Onion smut was scheduled in 1920 under the Destructive Insect and 
Pests Act. Under the Order no person is allowed to sow onion seed in the 
locality dedared by the Ministry to be an " infected place Onion plants 
grown in an infected place may not be removed until the plants have been 
inspected whilst growing, by an Inspector of the Ministr}^ and certified 
by him to be free from smut, and have been washed free from soil. Any 
person in charge of land on which onion smut exists must notify the fact 
to the Ministry or to an Inspector of the Ministry. If smut is found to 
exist in any subsequent year, a father notification of disease must be given. 
Any person failing to comply with the requirements of this Order y liable 
to a penalty not exceeding ten pounds (sterling). 

455 - Ssptoria Iridis, a Spherioidea Jhlurious to the Iris In latium. — couzka, c., 
in Le Staeioni sperimeniaU ag;rarte lUUtane, Vbl. 1 ^ 1 X 1 , No, 12, pp. 494-501., 2 figs., i plate. 
:2k£odeiia, 1920. 

A fungoid disease of which little is so far known, attacks plants of 
Iris floreniina and I, germanica in many parts of the Communes of Marino, 
Grotiafenata, and Albano. 

When first infected, the leaves of the diseased plants have on their 
surface a few, dry, round areas surrounded by a lighther halo. Gradually 
the number of these spots increases, and the patches tend to extend in a 
longitudinal direction, and finally assume an elliptical shape. They are 
often striated, especially when the plants grow in damp localities. The 
spots increase in number and size, so that finally the leaves wither very 
rapidly. When the disease is far developed, the lower leaves of the plants 

(i) Sec JR. June 1910 No 792. {Ed,). 
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wither entirely, and the others are more or less covered with ^ots. Those 
on the flower-stalk at once assume an elongated form, and the epidermis 
and also the cells beneath the spots are completely destroyed by a micro¬ 
organism, which, however, is in no way connected with the agent of the 
disease in question. The plants wither most in the summer; in the spring 
the disease passes almost unnoticed, as the leaves are young. - When the 
malady has attained an advanced stage, that is to say, as soon as the 
^ots begin to assume an opaque brown colour, small bodies appear which 
are first ydlow and become gradually darker, till they are at length de^ 
yellow. These are the fructification (pycnidia) of a ^herioidea considered 
by the author as the cause of the disease, and which he identifies as 
Septoria I rid is Massal. 

The disease is most commonly met with on plants growing in damp 
soil and very close .together; if thickly planted, the disease also appears, 
even on dry soils. Under similar conditions, thick clumps of iris are more 
exposed to the malady than plants growing some distance apart. The 
greatest injury is to be observed where the soil is rich in oiganic matter, 
and where the potash content is insufficient for the requirements of the 
plants. Artificial infection experiments have proved that the disease 
breads without there being any lesions in the epidermis, for the germinat¬ 
ing micelium penetrates into the interior of the parenchyma of the leaves 
and flow^er-stalks through the openings of the stomata. 

As regards the control of the disease, in order to prevent it, or at any 
rate lessen it as much as possible, the irises must be thinned out every year, 
and all dry parts or green leaves that show the spots characteristic of the 
different stages of infection riiould be removed and burnt, as the spores of 
the parasite are very long-lived. 

It is also advisable to examine the plants from time to time, when first 
they put forth their leaves, in order that any of the latter which show signs 
of the disease may at once be removed. Great attention must be paid to 
the drainage of the beds, and the plants should be liberally suppli^ with 
fertilisers containing potash lime and phosphates. The fungicides that 
give the best results are those consisting of salts of copper and iron, but 
they are only useful as preventive measures. 

456 - Boiryiis galantbina. Mould Injurious to Galantbas spp. tn England. 
— Arnot S., in TJil Ganhvu^s Chronicle, Vol. I/XIX, No. 1780, figs. i. I/)ndon, 
Frb., 5, 19:1. 

The author states that after many years experience he has noticed 
that a mild season, or one with frequent alternations of wet weather and 
frost, in the time when the fungus (BobvHs ^alanthina) seems to appear 
most frequently and to be most virulent on the snowdrop plants {Galanr 
ihtis spp.). 

The fungus is not difficult to detect if the plants are examined dosdly. 
The first appearance consist in a greyish mould around the plant just at 
the surface of the soil. This mould spreads until the whole, or nearly all 
the leaves and flowers are covered, should the stem not collapse before that 

[ 455 * 454 ] 
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happens. Ihe author does not consider that it is possible to cure each 
individual plant attacked, as the disease comes from below and the bulbs 
are badly affected also. He recommends instead, the caraful lifting of 
the plant and burning it. This should, if possible, be done as soon as the 
fungus is detected. 

It is probable that by spraying the unaffected plants with a fungicide, 
the ^spread of the disease might be checked. The author has found that 
with timely removal of affected^ bulbs, if supplemented by a dressing of 
flowers of sulphur on the soil, the disease did not reappear, either in that 
or the following season on the same groups. 

The fungus is not restricted to plants in gardens but has also been 
observed on those plants which have been naturalised for generations in 
grass and especially under trees. The author has never seen the disease 
on Gal, /jlicaius. 

In addition to burning the diseased plant it is advised also to bom 
some of the surface soil round about it and also that which is in contact 
with the roots and bulb. 

457 - A Bacteriosls of the Ivy Observed in France. - k hj jan c., in the Compte « 
rendus des s^nce^ de la Snctete de Btohgie, Vol. I^XXXIV, No 4, pp. 224-226. Pa - 
lis, 1021. 

I/INDAU was the first to describe, in 1904, under the name of “ Efeu- 
kiebs *' (ivy canker), a disease of the ivy which he attributed to bacte¬ 
rial agency, without, however, giving any experimental proof of this asser¬ 
tion. In 1920 Arxaud added some details to this descriptive study. 

In 1916, the author succeeded in isolating the pathogenetic agent 
and reproducing the disease experimentally, at the Botanical Institute of 
the University of Strasburg. The micro-organism was isolated from recent 
lesions, those in the interior of the tissues being selected. Small pieces 
of pith from the stem were placed in suspension in an infusion of ivy of 
which some drops had been placed on ivy gelatine. Amongst the colonies 
thus obtained one species of bacillus was clearly predominant; the author 
describes its cultural and morphological characters, but does not give 
its name. 

Pure cultures were made during the months of J uly, August and Sept¬ 
ember under the following conditions:— 

(i) Fifty young plants, of erect or dimbing habit, were inoculated 
by punctures made in both adult and young organs, and were kept, for 
the most part, in a damp atmosphere. The younger portions soon sho¬ 
wed the blackening, characteristic of the disease; the adult parts, how- 
wever, remained completely unaffected; (2) some young control plants 
punctured with sterilised instmnients remained immune; (3) twenty 
young plants cultivated in pots were successfully inoculated. Thus, 
cuttings appear to be more susceptible than older plants to the disease. 

The bacillus found later in the lesons was compared and identified 
with that emplo3^ed in the inoculations. 

If the young inoculated plants are kept in an ordinary atmosphere, 
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they show no signs of the disease until after the third week; in a damp 
greenhouse, howe\"er, the bladr discoloration appears at the end of the 
first week. The dark patches increase in size rapidly (spreading as 
much as i cm. a da3^). . They pass from the stem to the petiole, and then 
to the lamina. The young soft portions of the plant usually succumb 
when attacked, but the adult parts are more resistant: it often happens 
that the course of the lesions which have spread rapidly during the first 
week is afterwards arrested. The greater the age of the stem, the more like¬ 
lihood is there of its recovery. This is due to the structure of the 
tissues, as has been proved by the anatomical study of both natural, and 
artificial lesions In the diseased leaf the centre of infection is easily 
recognised, it consists of hypertrophied cdls that project, raising the 
epidermis. Around this centre of infectior, which is crowded with bacilli, 
there is a wide zone of dead cells, that pass insensibly into the normal 
tissues, and are wholly free from micro-organism In the case of young 
leaves which have been infested from a very early stage, the centre of 
infection contains no cells, but consists of a large circular cavity full of 
bacilli, so that there is no spreading of the disease from a central point, 
such as ocairs in the adult portions of the plant. 

In the above-mentioned cases, the leaf is probably infected from 
without, but the disease can also spread internally. When introduced 
into the stem, the bacilli after having infected the petiole, make their 
wa^’ chiefly' along the veins. This is also the usual manner in which they 
^read through the stem. At first, the parasites are only present in small 
numbers in the cortex, but they soon multiply there, and destroy the cor¬ 
tical tissues. The walls of the cdls being absorbed, leave the way dear 
for the invasion of the neighbouring cells. Thus, rows of infected cdls 
are formed in the midst of the normal tissues. The latter, when in contact 
with diseased cells are especially rich in oxalate of calcium and starch. 
The bacilli collect by preference in elongated cells in the vessels, and ge- 
nerallj" choose the sieve-tubes, where they develop best. The vascular 
tissue thus can be infested with bacilli, while the cortex is completdy 
free from them. The bacilli in the stem, following the Imes of least res¬ 
istance, take a longitudinal course, whereas in the leaf, they spread in 
all directions. On account of the more solid structure of the stem, the 
progress of the parasites is retarded. 

Very frequently, the host gets the upper hand, in which case, wound- 
callus is formed lound the centre of infection, as has been described by 
lylNDAU. 

458 - Disease and Insect Pests of Citrons in Tunis. — See No. 395 of tiiis Review, 

45 j - Fusariam cabense, H^omyceie Injurious to Banana In the Philip- 

pinss. — I/Xsc, H A , and Sbrrano, P. B., in The Philipptne Agricultural Review, Vol. 

Xlll, No 2, pp 138-129. Kaniia, 1920. 

Plants of the Latundan variety of the banana (Musa sapientumC^ 
have been observed with banana wilt at I/>s Bands and Calamba in La¬ 
guna Province, and San Ltds, Lemery and Taal in Batangas Province, 

[45»-4Se] 
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According to the investigations made by Brandes in Porto Rico, the di¬ 
sease is due to the fungus Fttsariitm ciihense E. F. Smith, 

The authors have isolated a species of Fitsariitm uniformly from the 
affected plants in I^aguna, which agrees closely with the description of 
F. ctihense. The fungus was inoculated with a needle into the pseudo- 
stems of healthy banana plants, and the characteristic discolouration 
was obtained, which is tjTpical of banana wilt. Inoculations with a 
needle without the fungus have given negative results. 

The authors state, that up till now the Latunda variety has in their 
experience been the only variety susceptible. Other varieties equally 
desirable also exist which are apparently resistant. Prevention of this 
disease will therefore be based upon the distribution of resistant varieties 
to affected localities. 

Results from inoculations with F. cithense upon abaca plants (M. 
iextilis) indicate that the latter is resistant to this disease. 

WEEDS AND PAR.^SITIC FLOWERING PD.\NTS 

400 - Claihrosorus CatnpanuJiae n. gen. and n. sp. of Plasmodioidioraceae, 
Farasitie on the Weed Campanuia rapunculoidesy in Denmark. — 

Ferdinandsen, C., and Winge, O , in Annils of Botany, Vol. XXXIV, No. 
pp. 467-469, id. I. Eondon, Oct, 1920. 

In 1918 in a garden in Soto, Sealand (Denmark), numerous small 
sweflings, resembling to a certain extent the bacterial tubers of leguminous 
plants, were observed on the roots of rogiung bluebells {Campanula rapiin- 
culoides). 

The authors were able to ascertain that these swdlin^s were due to a 
parasitic Plasmodiophoiaceae sp., evidently a representmg a new genus 
and a new species which has been designated with the name of Clathrosorus 
Campamdae. 

Only the cortex is infected. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER LOWER AMIMALS 

461 - The Effective Control of the Seale Inseet, Icerya purchasi by the Colcop- 
teron Novias cardinalis in the Oasis of Tripoli. —Eeone.O ,iu UA^ncoltwa 
Coloniale, year XV, No. 3, pp 140-141. Florence, Maich, 1921. 

For some years past, individuals of Icetya purchasi have been observ¬ 
ed on various plants in the oasis of Tripoli. In the spring of 1920, there 
was for a few days a regular invasion of these insects, which threatened 
to destroy whole plantations of citrus trees in Menscia. 

The agriculturists sprayed the plants attacked with different poisonous 
solutions, but without any satisfactory results. 

Thanks to the interest taken in the matter at the Laboratory of Ge¬ 
neral and Agricultural Zoology^ of the Roj^al Agricultural College at Por- 
tid, the author was able, in July, 1920, to obtain, and transport to Tri¬ 
poli about 100 individuals of the coccinellid Novius cardinalis; these he 
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set free in the citrus plantations infested by the scale insect. Some months 
later, the coleopteron had already multiplied to a laige extent, and the 
violence of the attack of the scale insects was arrested. 

The agriculturists themsdves, both colonists and natives, new do all 
they can to encourage the propagation of Novius cardinaUs; they take 
indi\dduals that have hatched out in Tripoli, and set them free in the ci¬ 
trus plantations where Icerya purchasi is still to be found. 

462 - Experiments on the Toxie Action of Certain Gases oh Inseets^ Seeds and 
Fungi. — NnsFERr, IE., (Insecticide and Fungicide I/aboxatoiy. Bureau of Chemistiy) 
and Gakrison, G. U., (Cotton Entomologist, Bureau of Entomology) in UMied States De¬ 
pot finent of Af^ricnUitre^ Bulletin No. 8y3. pp. 1-16- Vlashington D. C. 1920. 

Report of experiments made to test the action of certain toxic gases 
and to determine the value of these gases for fumigating purposes. The 
Bureau of Entomology of the United States in co-operation with the Che¬ 
mical Warfare Service of the United States War Department made experi¬ 
ments on the action of toxic gases upon the body lovise{PediculHS corporis 
De G). Nearly 800 fumigations,in which 20 000 insects of about 15 different 
^cies were trated, took place. The results obtained as shown in the 
appended tables, lead to the following condusions: — 

Phosgene (COCla) is not useful as an insecticide because of its toxidty 
towards human beings, its high vapour pressure, the difficoltj^ of controll¬ 
ing it, and its comparatively low toxidty toward insects; neither does it 
possess any value as a fungicide. 

Arsine {As H^) has no advantage other than the ease of generation 
and possesses many disadvantages as an insectidde. Its toxicity towards 
insects is comparativdy low, it is injurious to plants, and has no effect 
on fungi. 

Illuminating gas in concentrations up to 3 % and for exposures up 
to 2 hours is not toxic to insects. Carbon monoxide in concentration 
up to 3 % and for exposures of 2 hours is also not toxic. 

Of the gases tested, cyanogen chloride and chloropicrin give promise 
of being useful for fumigation purposes. Neither of these, however, can be 
used in greenhouse fumigation, because of their injurious action on plants. 
Nevertheless they probably can be used in the fumigation of stored pro¬ 
ducts. 

The efficiency." of diloropicrin as an insecticide is undoubted and in 
general, it is more poisonous to stored product insects than hydrocyanic 
acid. Other advantages which it possesses are ease of detection, and 
ncm-inflanimability; its disadvantages are its adherent quality, which 
makes it necessary to air the material for some time after it has been 
fumigated, its corrosive action on metals, its severe lachrymal effect, and 
its low volatility. This last objection may be partially overcome by pouring 
the dose required on paper, thereby increasing the evaporating surface. 

As an insecticide, the effect of cyanogen chloride is practically the 
same as that of hjrirocj'anic acid. Its disadvantages are its injurious 
effect on plant life, low boiling point, highly corrosive action on metal 
and severe laclirjTnosal effect; it advantages are that it is active as a 
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f umig ant, is easily detected, is not injurious to seeds in doses which a 
toxic to insects and fungi, and is no more toxic toward human beings than 
hydrocyanic acid. It is safer to use than the latter because it can be de¬ 
bited in lower concentrations. 

More experiments on the fungicidal aspect are necessary to work 
out in greater detail the methods of its use. Since it is a dry gas and does 
not injure the seeds, its use would offer a decided advantage over the pre¬ 
sent method of treatment for fungi, whereby the seeds are moistened, which 
sometimes causes germination before it is deisred. 

463 -Rice Weevil (Calandia) Sitopbilus oryiLSL In the United States, especially 
in Florida. — Cotton, R. T., in Journal of A^rtcuUural Research. Vol. XX, No. 6, 
pp. 409-422, pi. I, Bibliogr, of 9 works, Washington D. C. Uec., 15,1920. 

Since the middle of the XVIIIth Century, when it was discovered in 
Europe, Sitophilus oryza has everjnvhere attracted the attention of 
scientists which has given rise to extensive literature rdative to this weevil 
It is thought to have originated in India and to have been convej^ed 
to Europe, through commercial transport. At present it is perhaps the 
most widdly distributed of known insects where grain is used. In North 
America, it is reported from Elorida to Alaska, but it is found to be 
most abundant in the South Atlantic and Culf States. 

The losses at the present time are particularly severe in India, Mexico, 
South America, and other tropical countries where the weather conditions 
are such that the weevil can breed unchecked thioughout the entire year. 
Toss is occasioned by both the larvae and adult beetles. The feeding of 
the larvae is confined chiefly to the seeds of common grains, but the adults 
feed on a great variety of seeds, fruits, and other food stuffs. In addition 
to the loss in weight caused by the feeding of the larvae and weevils, in¬ 
fested grain is often rendered unfit for consumption and has a poor germi¬ 
nating capacity.. 

The author reports the results of observations made in Orlando (Ela.) 
during the year 1919 and the early part of 1920 on weevils breeding in 
maize; a description of the various stages in the life historj" is also given. 

The parasites of S. oryza are numerous and attack all stages of this 
insect. A predaceous mite, Pediculoides ventricosus Newport, in often found 
in weevil-infested maize in the Southern States and attacks and kills eggs, 
larvae and pupae of S, oryza. Two hymenopterous parasites, Cercocephala 
degans Westwood and Aplastomorpha vandinei Tucker, are found in large 
quantities in Elorida. In addition to the above mentioned parasites other 
parasites and predaceous insects are reported not only iu the United States, 
but also in Australia and India. Of the vast number of remedies that 
have been advocated for the control of this weevil, the most effective agents 
now known are carbon disulphide and heat. 

464 -> Laspeyresia novimundi n. sp., Microlepidopteron Injurious to Garden 
and Field Peas in WjbeonsiQ. — HemRiCH, C., in The CamduinEntomologist, VoI.EIa, 
No. II, pp. 257-258, figs 2. l/ondon , 1920. 

Morphological description of Laspeyresia novimundi as a new species, 
found in Sturgeon Bay Wisconsin, parasitic on Garden and field peas 
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[Pisum sati%um and P. arvense). Eight moths have been reared by C. L. 
Elttke from larvae feeding in the pods of the foodplants. The adialts 
made their appearance in July 

This is the species identified b3’' Fernaed as the European Pea Moth 
{L. fiigricana Stephens) and has so figured in Canadian literature. It 
was first reported in Canada as destructive to peas and under the name 
L. nigricana Steph. has appeared in several American publications. The 
author is, however, now convinced that this pea moth in Wisconsin is nei¬ 
ther L. nigricana nor any of the other European Laspeyresia, 

If L. umimundi is not a native species that h^ passed over to the 
pea from some wild legume, it has probabh" been introduced from the Orient. 
In any case the name nigricana does not apply^ to the insect in question 
and should be eliminated from the Canadian lists. 

465 -> Cereplastes sinensis,a Seale Insect Injurious to Citrus Trees and Other 
Cultivated Plants in Italy and France. — siL\2:snEtT, f, in the Boiuttmo del 
Lnboratorio zoolo^ta f,eneral 6 e a'rana della R. Scuda superiore t^A^rtcoliara tn Portici, 
Vol XIV, pp. 3 -i 7 i 10 fig, Portici, 1920. 

Ceroplastes sinensis Del Guercio was seen for the first time in Eiguria, 
on citrus trees, especially on the “ chinotti ” {Citrus sinensis Risso), and 
also on some garden plants. The parasite was known in 1900, but was 
probably introduced into Itaty between 1890 and 1896, perhaps with cer¬ 
tain ornamental plants of the genus Muehlenhechia. At the present time, 
it is a common pest in South France. Ceroplastes sinensis is probably 
a native of China. 

It 1913, it made its appearance in Naples and Rome, since when it 
has spread in the southern part of the Province of Naples where it has 
reached Nooera-Inferiore (Salerno). It has also extended northwards, 
as for as Maddaloni in the Province of Caserta. The pest has not been 
reported from Basilicata, Calabria, Sicily, or Sardinia neither has it been 
found anywhere between Rome and Eiguria, or on the Adriatic coast. 

The author gives a detailed morphological description of the different 
stages of the development of the insect, together with an accoimt of its 
life-history. 

The plants on which this scale-insect thrives best are, according to 
the author's obsen ations: — Schinus moUe, Muehlenheckia plaiydados, 
Veronica speciosa, V. saliciloUa, Chrysantheniim frtttcscens, Chrys, grandi^^ 
florum ; after which come citrus-trees (the chinotto, ” mandarin, orange 
etc.}, Euonymus japonicns. Spiraea chamaedryfolia, Philadelphus coronarins. 
Aster formosissimus, Dahlia variabilis, and Salvia splendens. Some authors 
also mention as host-plants of this parasite. Gardenia florida, Amaranihus 
sp., rose-trees, pear, and apple-trees, but until the contrary has been 
proved, the presence of Cer. sinefisis on these last and especially the pear 
and apple, must be regarded as accidental, and confined perhaps to the 
early stage of the insect, at which period it is even found on a number of 
herbaceous plants growing in the vidnity of the infected trees, such as 
Flench beans, maize, etc. 

It is necessary to bear this fact in mind, so as not to introduce into 
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a district free from this scale-insect, any kitchen-garden or ornamental 
plants, or shrubs, trees, or portions of the same, that have grown 
in an infected place. This is especially to be avoided between Jtaly and 
November. 

It is known that the h3unenopterott Scufelhstd cyanea is an egg- 
paiasite of Cer. sinensis, but it seems to do little damage to its host. Cer¬ 
tain coleoptera [Chilocorus and Exochomus) also attack the newly-hatch¬ 
ed larvae, or the small fixed larv^al individuals, but in such small propor¬ 
tions, that it cannot be said they render a valuable service to agriculture. 
At Portid some large male larvae were seen to be attacked by a hymenop- 
teron (Aphicui). 

In its native country, the scale-insect must undoubtedly have one or 
more natural enemies that control it effiicacioudy. These diould be dis¬ 
covered, studied, and introduced into the infected districts of Europe 

466 - Tyleachus sp. Nematode Injurious to the Banana in North Queensland. — 

IixjNGWORTH, J. P., in Queensland Agricultural Journal, Vol XIV, Pt. 7, pp 2Q7“3oi, 
pi. 2. Brisbane, Dec, 1920. 

In 1917 a survey was made of the affected banana gardens in the 
Freshwater area in Caims and the plants were found to be in a seriously 
damaged condition All of the lower leaves weie either dead or dying, 
the others were laddng in their usual healthj^ green colour, the bunches 
were very much dwarfed. 

Digging the jdants j roved that most of the rootlets were dead or 
rotted, and the laiger roots showed decay in patches particularly at the 
points where the rootlets had disappeared. The surface of the conn, 
too, showed brown diseased areas. 

Some of the diseased roots were selected and thin cross sections made, 
cutting through the darkened areas where the roots had rotted off. Exami¬ 
nation of these sections under the microscope revealed myriads of Nema¬ 
tode worms {Tylenchus sp.) in all phases of development, especially at the 
point of contact of disease and sound tissue. It is not surprising that 
these oiganisms have not been discovered before since there is no apparent 
enlargement of roots, and after the material is preser^^ed it is difficult to 
locate the pests and it is mainly the activity of their movements in the 
tissue of the host that makes them visible. 

As regards control measures, recent investigations made by A. H. 

* Benson has brought into evidence the effiicacy of dipping banana plants, 
prior to planting in a i in 1000 solution of corrosive sublimate for 2 hours ; 
no ininry was done, even when allowed to remain in the solution longer 
than the prescribed time. The suckers thus treated were planted at depths 
of 12, 18 and 24 in. All devdoped very satisfactorily, those planted 
at 12 cm, deep made the earliest start; eventually producing the best 
plants as wdll as developing the most suckers. ^ far, no nema odes 
have been discovered on the roots of ojxy of the treated plants irrespective 
of the depth of planting 

It is also recommended to make experimental trials with arsenic acid. 
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This should be due by dusting the corms and the holes where they are 
to be planted, also by mixing the poison with the soil in infested fields, 
before planting out the sets. Lime, too, may have some value, and should 
be used at the time of planting. 

467 - Laspeyresia conicotaaa a Microlepidopteron Injurious to Pinas La- 
ricio var. tenuifolia in Franee. — u , and picasd, p., m the Buihun. 

de la Soctete entomolo^ique de France^ No i pp zo-12, i fig. Fans, 1921, 

In the forest of Saint-Guilhem-le-Desert, there has been discovered 
on Pinus Larido var imiiifoUa, a tortricide, Laspeytesia (Grapholifha) co- 
mcolana Heyl., which is probably new to France; it has hitherto only 
been found in Holland and Lower Austria, where it attacks the cones of 
Pinus sylvestris. 

It 1914, observers noticed for the first time that this insect destroyed 
manj" of the seeds of P, Laricio, var imuifolia. In 1920, the investigations 
were resumed, and it was fotmd that the pest was stiH contin uing its des¬ 
tructive work and that most of the pine seeds had been devoured by it. 

When reared, the moths appeared in April, or at the beginning of May, 
that is to say, earlier than in Central Europe, where they emerge from the 
chrysalis in May or June. 

L. conicolana has only one generation. The moths deposit their eggs 
in spring, the caterpillars hatch out in the summer, hibernate in the larval 
condition, and do not pupate until the following spring; a fortnight after 
pupation, the moths emerge Some larvae were found at the beginning 
of April, as well as many chrysalids. The caterpillars are whitish, their 
heads being dark brown and not yellowish green with black heads as has 
been stated. Perhaps they vary in colour, according to their age. The 
larvae make their way along the axis of the cone, and pupate among the 
scales. The moths reach the exterior through the free end of the scale, 
canying with them the pupal integument which, remains attached by the 
point to the substratum. The cone appears deformed, and much bent. 
This is due, as careful examination proved, to the insect remaining in 
the axis during development, and is not, as Caeas supposed, a distictive 
character of P. Laricio var. Unvihlia. 

In addition to L, conicolana, the larvae of a cecidom3rid were also found 
infesting the cones of P. Laricio, which they injured to a great extent. 
No adult forms of this insect have so far been found. They attack the 
cone soon after its formation, probably in June-July. The puncturp 
causes much resin to exude, which renders the cone turgid, di^laces the 
scales, and makes it deformed. The cone ceases growing, and dries up 
during the first autumn, or the following ^ring. In 1914 more than half 
the young cones of P. Laricio var. imuifoUa in the forest of Saint-Guilhelm- 
le-Desert were of the characteristic shape due to the attack of the dipteron, 
which also injures the fruits of P,silvesiris\ it is very rarely founddse- 
where in the locality in question. 
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46S - Beseaiehes on tbe Bacteru of Certain Kitdien Garden Plants—C amera, p. 
(R.. Istitato BRttedolQgico deUa B. Scuola Supetioie d^Agiicolltma in Portia), in the Bol- 
UtUno Veterinario liaUano, Year XVm, No. 146, pp. 446*447. Turin, Felniiaiy'Haxich, 
192X. 

Ihe author has examined, from a hygienic point ot view, certain 
kitchen-garden plants which are usually eaten raw, viz., common fennel 
(Aneihitm phomiculim), cdery (Apium graoeolens) various kinds of Roman 
lettuce {Lactuca sativa), and endive {Cichorium Endivia), The specimens 
•studied were taken, all as^tic precautions being observed, from kitchen- 
gardens in the vidniiy of Naples which had been manured with dirty 
water, sewerage water, night soil, road-sweepings, and dung. 

The author noticed the presence, m every case of 4 species of micro¬ 
organisms of which 3 were characteristic; — i) A bacillus that quiddy 
liquefies gdatin and produces a foetid gas, and which the author proposes 
to name B fluidificans foetidits, or B. t putrid its ; z) and 3) two entirely 
anaerobic non-liquefving bacilli; one of these produces a substance caus¬ 
ing fluorescence in the gelatin and imparting an emerald green colour to 
broth; it also gives off an unpleasant odour. The author is of opinion 
that the two last-named micro-organisms are forms of B. fluotescens puiri^ 
dus The fourth bacillus is a small, innocuous form that is always present 
in the air, soil, and water. 

These 4 kinds of bacteria do no barm to the organism, and appear 
to reduce the organic matter composing the manures, that is to say, they 
act as purifiers of the soil; th^ are saprophytes, and are serious rivals 
of certain parasitic micro organisms, such as the organisms of anthrax 
and typhus. 
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469 - The Infiiienee of Diet on the Antiseorbutie Potent ^ Milk. X, ha.rt, b. b., 
Steenbock, H., atid Blus,N.IU (Xlept. of AgticultoxaX Clieraistiy, Uai^eisity of Wisccmsm 
IMGadiaQii), m The Journal of Biohgical Chemtstry, VoL XlrlX, No. 3 > PP» 3^3-59^9 pi* 
fl^ 14, BaltimoK, M. D., Jialy 1920. — H Etess, A. P. Unger I,, euid Sxtppl^®, G. C. 
(Bureau of I/abocatoiies, Dept of Health, N, T ), Vd 2 Q[,V, No. i, 229-2359 
filE^ 2, table X, bibtlogr of 5 works. December, 1920 
I — Por the purpose of studying restricted ration problems, a herd 
of t8 cows, all of which were kept yearly on air-dried roughages and grains 
was maintained. No fresh green vegetable tissue was even fed to the herd. 

Results showed that the milk thereby obtained was distinctly inferior 
in its content of antiscorbutic vitamine to the milk derived from cows 
receiving a part of their ration as summer pasture, which consisted of fresh 
green material. The summer pasture milk was derived from cows which, 
during part of the day grazed on timothy, blue grass and clover land. 
When used with the basal ration for guinea pigs (a mixture of heated alfalfa 
hay, finely ground, rolled oats and common salt), 15CC. daily of summer 
pasture milk per individual afEorted protection against scurvy for 20 weeks. 
However, 50CC, was a safer limit for complete protection. At least 750c 
of dry feed milk daily was required per individual for complete protection 
against scurvy 

The winter feeding of dairy cows was in these experiments limited to 
a ration consisting of grains, rnixed hay, a small amount of silage, (10 lb* 
per dayV, and the hybrid sugar mangel \JB,eta wlgantis var.\ Silage or 
sugar mangid milk was classed with dry feed milk and not of the order 
ei greeai stnmner x>asttu:'e imlk in respect to its arttiscorbutic vitamine 
There is a certain amount contained therein but this vitamine is too low 
a content for protection of a guinea pig against scurvy. 

II. — The investigations undertaken by Hess, Unger and Supplee 
from the above mentioned experiments maii^ in the ddimitation 
and duration of the feeding periods, and in the incLusiom ol a chemical 
examinationof thezvanetiesof milk. The cows had been staQ-fed through¬ 
out the winter on a normal winter ration of ensilage, hay, and concentrates. 
From the end of April onwards, the diet was sdected to provide a food 
which was ample in all respects excepting in its quota of antiscorbutic 
vitaimne. After 3 weeks of this antiscorbutic free ration(25 lb. 
concentrate mixture conasting of i pt. bone meal, 2 pts. oil meal (flaxseed 
extracted by pressure), 2 pts ho 3 tniny, 2 pts ^uten meal, and 2 pts of bran, 
8 lb kiln-dxied beet pulp: 4 qts. molasses and xz lb. of straw), the general 
health of the cow had not been maintained, and there was an average 
decrease in milk flow of 5 lb. per day. 

'The cows were then placed on fresh grass pasture for 3 weeks. The 
physical condition of 3 cows showed marked improvement but the others 
did not respond so quickly to the change in fodder. The production of 
milk did not increase materially. The milk was dried before using for 
feeding tests and Guinea pigs were then fed the equivalent of Socc. per head 
daily in addition to oats and bran. 

All the gtrinea pigs fed with dry fodder milk devdoped sctirvy within 
21 days and died within 5b days. On the other hand, animals which 
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had received pasture milk lived for 120 days, and are still alive, two only 
showing mild signs of scurvy The contrast is striking and definitdly illus¬ 
trates the maiked difference in antiscorbutic content of the 2 varieties 
of tnilk 

K study of the anal37ses tables shows that the fat, protein and sugar 
percentages were very similar, but that there were certain well defined 
differences in the composition of ash of the 2 milks, the percentages of cal¬ 
cium and of phosphorous were significantly higher in the pasture milk 
and its citric acid content was over 50 % greater. There was however, 
less sulphur in this milk in spite of its somewhat higher protein content. 

The authors consider that from this diemical examination, there is an 
evident danger of setting up rigid standards for milk constituents, and ad¬ 
vocate the necessity of prefadng such results with full data as to the diet 
of the lactating animal 

470 - The Baeteriophagas Mieiobe. Immunity Agent m Plague. See luviem 

Apnl 1921, No 39Q 

471 - Anmnd Report of the Agrienltmal Experiment Station the Univeisiiy of 

WiscOQSln« 191S-1919* — Russell, H, i;r.,atidMoKiasGN, F. Bw, in BvUOm 3 x 9 Agricv^U 

tufoi Expenmemt Staticn, UnnefsOy of Wiscoftsin^ pp. 1-76, 29 atodfeon, Wlsa, Z920. 

Report of the experimental work conducted at the Station 1918-1919 ; 
brief resumes of pubhcations issued by the station and financial statement 
for the year ending June 30, 1919. 

Results of the more important experiments may be summarised as 
foUows. 

PrinoEpai, crops (pp. 3-26). — Hemp, — In the United States, 
Wisconsin occupies the leading position as regards the production of hemp, 
and in 1918-19 grew 4750 acres, i. e nearly one-third of the total acreage 
of the United States, and the quality of equally high value to the best 
quality hemp grown dsewhere. 

According to the results obtained by A H. Wright, hemp may be 
grown on various types of soil in divers localities, e^edaHy in the north 

Wright also conducted experiments with a view to improving the 
sorghum crop and methods for sorghum syrup manufacture. Experi¬ 
ments made in collaboration with farmers showed that varieties coming 
from the south-west of Wisconsin ripen very late owing to prevailing 
climatic condition. 

New factors in thf production of shage (pp. 41-42). — E. G. 
Hastings (Agricultnral Bacteriologist) indicates that the first organism 
which appears in considerable numbers in silage is one of the coli This 
produces a very considerable amount of carbon dioxide, small amounts 
of adds and from 0.6 to o 7 % of alcohol. 

The followiag experiment indicates that the formation of add is due 
to the presence of bacteria : — Peas were grown in large test tubes, 
and after maximum growth had been attained were transferred to smaller 
containers which were immediatdly sealed. In these,inone showed^any 
signs of acid production 
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INHERI 1 ^ANCE OR MIIiK ANJC MEAT PRODUCTION IN CATTI^E (pp. 53 " 54 )* — 
Crosses were made by I/. J Cole between the two races Jeisey cows and 
Angus bulls and results showed that the ist generation cross-breds were, 
all bla<^ polled like the Angus but in most other respect showed individual 
variation especially as regards milk production and meat production 
In the 2nd generation there was distinct variation in the matter of colour 
and horns. Some of the crossbreds, particularly the males possessed homey 
scuis, loosely attached to the skin. 

Bari;by versus oats for work horses, (pp. 68-69). — As the result 
of an experiment with 10 teams of work horses made by Morrison, Boh- 
STEDT and FuixEr it may be concluded that crushed barley is about 10 % 
superior to crushed oats for horse feeding. 

Bareey versus mum for mh^ch cows. (p. 68). — Experiments 
conducted by Morrison, Humphrey and Huece. 

Experiment I. — Two lots each of 6 cows were fed by the reversal 
method for 2 periods of 6 weeks each. When fed with a 60 % concentrate 
mixture (in addition to the ordinary roughage) of ground barley, the 
average daily yidd of milk was 25.1 lb., and of butterfat 0.92 lb., and 
with otheis fed with ground maize instead of barley, the average daily 
milk yield was 25.6 lb., and of butterfat o 94 lb, there was, however, a 
loss in weight with cows on the maize feed. 

Experiment II . — Two lots each of 5 cows were fed by the re¬ 
versal method for 3 periods of 5 weeks each When fed in addition to 
pasture with 5.6 lb., of a mixture consisting of 60 lb., maize, 30 lb., wheat 
bran, and 10 lb., cotton seed meal, the average daily yield of milk was 
26.3 lb.„ and of butterfat 0.94 lb. When the same amotmt" of ground 
bailey was substituted for ground maize, the average daily yidd of milk 
was 26.9 lb., and of butterfat 0.96 lb. The cows appeared to show a dight 
gain in weight on the maize ration and a loss on the barley ration. 

Fattenino steers without feeding maize grain, (pp 71-72) - 
Two lots each of 10 steers were fed by Fdixer and Morrison * Lot I 
fed on a an average daily ration, per head of: 12.5 lb shdled maize 428 
lb., cotton seed meal + 32.6 lb., maize silage, 2 2 lb., mixed hay; 
Lot II on 3.6 lb., cottonseed meal + 56 6 lb., maize silage + 26 lb., 
mixed hay. 

The gain in weight in both cases was more or less identical, Lot 1 
showed, however, a better finish and shrank less in shipment and secured a 
somewhat higher price than those in Lot II. 

Bariey, skin miek and whey for pigs (pp. 67-70-71). — E^ot- 
ments conducted by Morrison and BoHSTErT: — 

As a result of comparative tests with self-fed ground barley 4 - tankage 
and self-fed shdled maize 4- tankage it was demonstrated that barley 
fed pigs required 15 % more grain but only about % as much tankage as 
the maize fed pig 

In the tests to ascertain the comparative value of skim milk and whey, 
made with pigs which averaged I37^b., in weight, those fed on self-fed 
ground barley and tankage (given separately ad libitum) showed an average 
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daily gain in weight per head of 1.641b., but the skim milk fed pigs gained 
1.89 lb. 

The tankage pigs required 450 lb., of barl^ and 23 lb, of tankage 
per TOO lb. gain. The skim milk pigs required only 406 lb., of barley and 
340 lb, skim milk per 100 lb., gain. 

MANimACTUTUe OP CmEBBAR CHEESE AND CONDENSED MIEK (pp.43-44). 
— With a view to regulating the flavour of cheddar cheese manufactured 
in the pasteurising process, experiments have been made by Bastings 
and Sammis by*adding to pasteurised milk a lactic acid starter, and also 
a special starter made from digested milk which had been inoculated with 
material from certain natural foci of in^tion. Results gave dieeses 
with a marked improvement in flavour compared with control cheeses 
made from pasteurised milk by the regular process. 

It has been demonstrated by Sommer that the amount of acidity of 
fresh milk, has nothing to do with coagulation when the titration meihod 
is adopted, and the titration method employed in the condensories cannot 
therefore be regarded as a direct means of determining the suitability of 
milk for condensing It appears that milk with too much soluble lime 
will have a low coagulation point, but this can be corrected by the addition 
of either citrates or phosphates, which render the calcium less soluble. 

CROPS A^TD CUbTIVATIOX 

- Effect of Late Spring Frost upon Forest Vegetation in the Wasatch Mountains 
of Utah, U. S. — Korsti&n, C. F., in EcohgVt VdL 11, No. i, pp. 47-53, figs. 1, bibliogr- 
of 6 woite Brooklyn, N. Y, Jan. 1921. 

There was on exceptionally warm spdl of weather in May 1920, and 
it was in fact the warmest May for 18 years. But at the end of the mouth 
(30th and 31st) the weather was unusually cold and considerable damage 
was caused to the native vegetation in the forests (all growth was on ac¬ 
count of the season, about 3 weeks earlier than normal). 

At the Cottonwood Xurseiy, located 25 miles south-east of Salt 
Lake City, at an devation of 7400 ft., snow fell to a depth of 5 in , and dur¬ 
ing the night a minimum temperature of 15® P was reached. 

A careful examination was made of all stock in the nursery, and of 
the native vegetation on the adjacent mountains; in order to obtain an 
idea as to the extent of damage caused by the frosts and the effect on each 
species individually 

(1) Picea EngelmannL — Trees 2 to 4 years old were seriously 
injured; the buds which had just opened had practically all the terminals, 
and many of the laterals of the current seasons growth killed. A few 
trees were killed entirely, others had a portion of last season's growth 
destroyed. 

(2) Picea Parryana. — Approximately 10 % of the taller termin¬ 
als were killed (a covering of snow protected the majority). 

(3) Pseudotsuga taxifolia, — Seriouriy injured: stock rendered prac¬ 
tically worthless. 
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(4) Picea excelsa. — Injured only to a slight extent. 

(5) Pinus ponderosa, P, contorta and P. monticola — exceptionally 
resistant. 

(6) Abies lasiocarpa and A. concohr. — Injured to a greater ex¬ 
tent than the spruces. 

In the ntirsery, it appears then that the Abies suffered most, followed 
by Picea and last by Pinus, evidently the most resistant. 

In the forest, the greatest danger lay in the southern, south-western, 
south-eastern exposures as vegetative activity begins later,' and for similar 
reasons the greatest amount of injury was observed at devations of from 
7000 to 8000 ft. 

Acer Negundo, Alnus gliitinosa, Sambucus sp., Fraxinus excelsior, 
Acer campestre, Querais sp. {Gambd oak) were senoudy attacked by frost, 
and in many cases the previous seasons growth was killed. 

Symphoricarpus oreophilus, CeanotJms veluUnous, Ribes viscosissimum 
and Pfunus ^nelanocarpa were only partially frozen, and the damage was 
limited to current growth. 

Naturall3" the wdl de\’eloped leaves fdl to the ground, and the trees 
presented a winter aspect. At the end of June, however, a number of 
dormant buds on the growth of the previous year, which had not been 
killed off by frost, devdoped newly formed adventitious buds and new 
leaves. 

The full vigour of the tree appeared to be concentrated into the re- 
lativdy few stoots and new leaves, producing exceptional large speci¬ 
mens ; in some cases measuring J-O inches. 

The contrast between normal and affected leaves was especially no¬ 
ticeable in the case of Poptilus tremuloides, 

473 “ Irrl^tion Experiments wiUi Sewage Water in Florida* U. Staisn^r, f. b., 

in £nii!^ngeriih,' News JUcord, Vd. 85, No. 18, pp. 8^8-849, figs. 3. New York, Aug., 28, 

1920 . 

The author gives a description of an irrigation system with sewage 
water, constructed hy the Florida Agronomic Station in collaboration 
with the United States Department of Agriculture. It is constituted 
thus: — a septic reservoir — a layer of broken up stones forming a filter — 
an overflow — a condenser drain — a pump — 8 discharge plugs, acting 
automatically' — a distribution canal system. According to when the lower 
plug is open or dosed, the liquid which comes out of the filter passes di¬ 
rectly over the field or rises to the upper part of the overflow and passes, 
across the lateral pipes, into the reservoir. The discharge into the la¬ 
teral pipes is regulated by the automatic floating valves. 

474 - T 3 ie Beveision of Superphosphate. — nextmamn, b., saad exeyibin, k. (Mittei- 

lniigen aus dem Institat far cExemisdie Tedmologie der Tedmischeii Hochschidc BieSHav), 

in the Zetischrift fwr angewandie Chenue, Year 34» No. 18, pp. 77-8o, and No. 19, pp. 84-86, 

16 Ihlfies. Z,eipzig, Haidh, 1921. 

The reversion to an insoluble state of the phosphoric anhydride of 
water soluble superphosphates is a chemical process facilitated by 3 
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conditions:— (i) keeping the superphosphate for a long time in large 
heaps (especially if there is a deficiency of hydroscopic water and if the 
temperature is high); {2) the richness of the original phosphorites in 
aluminium compounds and, more especially, in iron, {3) in complete 
treatment with sulphuric add in the lead chambers 

The author summarise the previous work of Messrs. Ereen^ieyer, 
Otto, Jouue, Stobxasa, Smethan, Herbst and Schxxht. 

The objects of the authors* recent experiments were to determine to 
what extent, and in what manner, metallic sesquioxides effect the reversion 
of the phosphoric anhydride, and whether this could be prevented by any 
change in the method of manufacture. 

Superphosphate contains tricaldum phosphate (which has escaped 
disintegration), monocaldum, and possibly even bicalium phosphates, 
but above all, free sulphuric add, which acts in two different wa3’s, both 
hindering and promoting retrogradation; in addition all these substances, 
as wdl as the iron and aluminium compounds, bring about reactions the 
products of which tend to react upon one another. For these reasons, the 
authors b^an by isolating the different substances that react when pure; 
they studied experimentally the phases of reaction, counter-reaction, and 
chemical equilibrium, and then graduallj" passed to the consid^ation of 
industrial superphosphate They carried out their laboratory experiments 
under industrial conditions as regards technique. 

The condusions arrived at by the authors were as follows 

(1) If 2 molecules of sulphuric add act upon i molecule of pure tri¬ 
caldum phosphate, only 95 % of the phosphoric anhydride passesinto stable 
monocaldum phosphate, on account of the counter-reaction., If the sul¬ 
phuric add is increased so that 3 or 4 molecules act upon i molecule of 
tricaldum phosphate, the yidd of monocaldum phosphate is only 98 %. 
which agrees with the results of previous experiments by Mmx)X The 
cotanter reaction is more or less promoted by the larger or smaller amount 
of calcium sulphate present, so that superphosphates obtained from calca¬ 
reous phosphorites revert more easily. 

(2) If the water-soluble phosphoric anhydride in pure monocaldum 
phosphate is estimated by the ordinary industrial method, in the presence 
of tricaldum phosphate, its solubility in water decreases with the increase 
of the tricaldum phosphate, and in proportion to the increase in the tempe¬ 
rature. Therefore the more complete^ the sulphuric add acts m the lead 
chambers, the lower is the keeping temperatrue of the heap of superpho¬ 
sphate, and the less intense the retrogradation process 

(3) Increasing amounts of ferric sulphate, in the presence of a coi^ 
taut amount of pure monocaldnm phosphate, cause the constant reversion 
of about II % of the soluble pho^horic anhydride, whereas increaabig 
amounts of ferric oxide (between i and 16 %) give rise to the retrogradation 
of from 15 to 52 % respectivdy, in round numbers. 

(4) Ferric sulphate has no action on the reversion of free phosphoric 
acid, the effect of small quantities (below 2 %) of ferric oxide (estimating 
the phosphoric add as monocaldnm phosphate, is imperceptible, where- 
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as the retrogradation contixmaJlly increases with the amotmt of the oxide, 
and reaches 31 ®o» when the latter is present to the extent of 16 %. This 
is the reason why', if the phosphorites are rich in iron sesqtdoxide, and have 
not been sufficientiy acted upon by the sulphuric acid, the monocalcium 
phosphate and the phosphoric acid present iu the heaps of superphosphate 
laig^y revert, on account of the r^dual sesquioxide present. 

(5) Aluminium sulphate has no effect upon the retrogradation of 
either monocalcium phosphate, or phosphoric add. On the other hand, 
the presence of day (in which substance the Florida phosphorites are 
rich), in amounts varying between 2 to 16 % of kaolin, causes a retrogra¬ 
dation of 14 to 49 % in the pure monocaldum pho^hate, and but a dight 
reversion of the pure phosphoric acid. 

(6j The complete disintegration of decreased bone powder (lOO* 
parts by weight of bone-ash and 74 of sulphuric add at 55° Be), gives an 
amount of water-soluble phosphoric anhydride whidi may be as much 
as S9.7 of the total anhydride. If the add is increased dightly, from 5 
to 10 the amount rises to 97.4 to fall again dowly, even if the add 
be increased. Under these conditions, the amount of the phosphoric anhy¬ 
dride soluble in water and in dtric add remains nearly constant. 

f 7; The disintegration of prepared bone-ash in the presence of varying 
quantities of iron sesquioxide gives a superphosphate with a dight xegror 
daiion ij if the amount of the sesquioxide is 2 %. The process increases 
rapidly with the addition of the sesquioxide, and reaches 62 % if the latter 
is as much as 16 ®o. Under these conditions, the anhydride soluble in 
water and citric add also greatly diminishes. Hence the fallacy of the 
very common idea that the reversion due to the presence of iron sesquioxide 
has no effect upon the manurial value of the phosphate, provided that the 
anhydride soluble in water and dtric add remains constant. 

(8) Aluminium compounds have no effect in the disint^ation of 
pho^hoiites. 

(9) If during the disintegration of phosphorites withahighiron content* 
tire amount of sulphuric add is incres^ed to over 90 % by weight of the 
mineral, the amount of water-soluble phosphoric anhydride in increased, 
but this does hinder the tendency to disint^ratiorL On the contrary, 
this process can be modified in one way, namely, by previously mimig 
ferruginous phosphorites with phosphorites poor in iron, in such a way 
that the sesquioxide content of the mixture is below a % (I). 

The authors add that the attempt to improve retrograded superphosph¬ 
ate or those which were badly disinte[tated, by means of further sulphuric 
add treatment, is quite useless as it only results in the superphosphates 
being covered with a deposit which makes t hem difficult to sdl. 


(i) See i^,8ept iyao,Ko. 845. {Ed) 
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475 - II18 Presence q£ Copper in Plants, and Especially in Pood SnlKstanees of Plant 

Or^in (i)« — GoARixa^aLr, B., in the Compies rendus de VAcadSmie des ScienceSt 
Vd. 171, No. 3» PP‘ 196-198. Paris, Jidy 19, 1920. 

The results of analjraes made by the author, given in the appended 
table prove that copper is constantly present in food substanc^ of plant 
oxigin, and no doubt also in all plants. In these espeiinients the amounts 
of copper found varied between 8-7 mgm, and 63.6 mgm per 10 gm. of 
ash, and between 1.1. mgm, and 17.1 mgm, per kg, of fresh matter. Seeds 
were found to be particularly lidi in tlds metal. 
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475 - Composition of Tomato Fruits at Different Stipes of Ripening. See No. 505 of the 
Review, 

477 ~ Effect of Idght Bays on Azoiobacten —e:a.ysbr, C., in the Coneples rendusde 
PAcadSmie des Seienees, Vol. ca^XXH., No. 8, pp. 491-493 Paris, Pebmaxy, 2z, Z92Z. 

In a preceding axtide (2) the author stuped the effect of different light 
rays on the 3rd and 6th generation of a culture of Azotobacter, He found 
considerable differences in the bacteria according to the conditions of 


(i) See R,j 19x8, No. 619; R., 1919, No, 619. {Ed.) 
(2} See JR., Hazdi 1921, No. 269. {Ed.) 
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lighting. In the present paper the author gives the results of the experiments 
he carried out with the view to detennining the extent of the diminution 
of the assimilating power of the 12th generation, and discovered that this 
decrease was much affected by the colour of the light to which the ctiltures 
were subjected. 

478 - Ihe H^teebnleal Statum at Mahiydoxf, Genoaiiy; liie Most Iniporfaait Be- 
siitts Obtained and the Ozganisation the Woik’ oq^i^ as legaids the Begis- 
tEation of Observations. 'Bjusisssx, v., in the ZtHschHit fw PfiMumxkcJoung, 
Vol. Vn, Part* 4, pp. 283>3 i 8« 5 fig. Bezlm, Kovanber, 1920. 

The work of the Mahndorf Phytotechnical Station, and the selection 
experiments that have been made there, or are still in progress, are in many 
cases of the same character as the general selection work in progress in other 
parts of Germanj^ and have been carried out on very similar lines. Never¬ 
theless, this Station has certain diaracteristic features, a description of 
which may be of interest to agronomists 

The experiment ffdds at Mahndorf are situated at an altitude of about 
140 m. above sea-level, and occupy an area of 500 hectares. The soil 
is composed of the disint^ation products of limestone rocks, and of various 
facies, but open soil mixed with pebbles constitute the commonest type. 

The climate, which is somewhat inclement, is very wdl suited to the 
type of work undertaken at the Station, for the little snow that falls in 
winter, coupled with the cold winds that prevail at that season, test the 
resistance of the plants to low temperatures, while the frequent drought 
in spring and summer put their other hardj' qualities to a severe proof. 

So far, the following selected types have be^ placed on the marked: 

Rye 

Dick 3 c<^ ” printer wheat 
“ Boideauz " ^zing wheat 
*' Hanna ” barley 
Oats 

“Vflclnria*’ early peas. 

Variety or rye obtaiked at Mahn3X>rf. — This is the result 
of the selection of Petkuser ” carried out by Prof. Remys in 1909. 

Objects of the sdeciion :— High yidd of grain and straw; high percen¬ 
tage of caiyopses; early ripening: resistance to cold and lodging. The 
ears should be of erect habit, compact and pointed, square in section, 
with 19-21 bi-floral pikelets. The presence of spikelets with three 
flowers is a sign of vigour, but is not desirable for it interferes with the even 
quality of the grain. The kemds drould be greenish-grey, full, elongated, 
rather large, so that 1000 caryopses weigh from 45 to 55 gm., they should 
be well covered by the glumes. The average length of the culm is from 
140 to 160; there are from 4 to 5 nodes; tillering average; the best plants 
have 6 to 10 culms. 

This rye produces heavy crops, and is very resistant to cold. The 
ear, which was originally thin and rectangular, has become more compact 
through selection, and has assumed an oval, dongated shape The 
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kinds with rectangulax eais are also very’early in ripening, the straw is 
short, the kernels are somewhat small, and of a greenish yellow colour 
On the other hand, the oval, compact ears ripen late, th^ grow vigoronriy 
and have long straw, resist cold wdl, and the kernels are always greenish- 
gre3^ 

The best seeds from the different lines, which are separated by care¬ 
ful mechanical sdection, are sown separatdy one by one. If the resulting 
plants have not the characters desir^, they are diminated, and the selec- 
ed types obtained in this way are excellent. 

As rye is a staurogamous plant, individuals may^ appear among the 
descendants that are distinctly superior to the original stock. In order 
to be able to make use of these new forms, at all events to a certain extent, 
some of the finest ears are collected every year from the best lots. These 
ears are again tested, the finest are definitivdy sdected, and the seeds thus 
obtained are sown separatdy, the seeds from each ear being planted in 
a row by themselves. 

Dicxkop:? winter wheat. — Obtained in 1900 from a fidd of 
** Mettes Squarehead by individual sdection (by ears). 

Objects of selection Large grain yidd and average straw yidd; • 
high grain percentage; resistance to cold, lodging, and rust. Ear ovoid, 
white, awnless, from 7.5 to S cm. long, and consisting of 25 to 28 spikelets. 
Kemds full and large, weight of 1000 kernds 40 to 45 gm.,; culms of 
average lengths, 100-130 cm., regular, and with 4nodes; tillering average; 

5 to 7 culms on the best plants. 

The characters of this wheat have become fixed, and wild varieties 
are very rare. It is distinguished by its great redstance to cold, and its 
heavy yddd. 

Although all the Didds:opf wheat grown at Mahndorf has come from 
a single plmit isolated in 1908, 3 ty^ can, however, be distinguished. 
The early type has long ears, rectangular longitudinal section, low yidd 
(rdativdy) and caryopses of average size. The late type is distinguished 
by the fine ovoid shape of its ears, short culms, and good yidd. The 3rd 
type, now on the market, is of average earliness, the ear is slightly ovoid, 
the culm of average length, the kemds are large and the yidd high. 

In 1917, crosses were made between Mahndorf wheat and foreign 
varieties. 

“ Bordeaux ” spring wtieat. — Obtained by sdection from 
" Bimpaus Rote Schlanstedter Sommerweizen. " 

Aim of selection High grain yidd and average straw production ; 
high percentage of kemds, earfy ripening; resistance to lodging, rust 
{Tilletia Triiici) and smut {XJstilago Tritici), Ears 8 to 10 cm. long, 
dense, with 17 to 19 wdl-devdoped erect spikdets, smooth brownish-r^ 
glumes; culms equal, of average b^ht with 3-4 nodes; tillering average, 5 
to 6 culms per plant. 

This wheat now includes the results of two sdection. The products of 
the first are sornewhat late, the ears are erect and almost entirdy free from 
smut, and it is therefore eminently suited for laige scale cultivation. On 
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the other hand, the plants olftained from the other selection are earlier, 
their ears are slightly bent and are somewhat liable to the attack of smut, 
but their yield is very high, and, as so far no segregation of characters has 
been obse^ed in them, they are worth further study- In X 9 ^ 9 * products 
of the two sdections were crossed. 

Hanka Barley has been obtained from the “ Kwassitzer Hanna'' 
variety. 

Aims of selection:— High grain yidd and average straw yidd; 
high percentage of kemds earliness; resistance to lodging and ^ smut. 
Ears II to 12 cm. long; compact, containing at least 30 kemds, which are 
large, somewhat rough, and weigh 60 to 67 gm. per 1000; culms of average 
length, 80 to 120 cm., with 5 nodes, without side-^oots; tilleri^ average 
8 culms X)er plant. This barley is an excdlent variety for brewing, and as 
it is very hard3% is adapted to dry districts 

Although all the sdected plants were derived from a single individual 
that was isolated in 1907 neverthdess several different types are found 
among them * — A late variety which bears the heaviest crops; {b) an 
earh- sort with fine large kemds, but liable to lodging; (c) a very early 
kind with small kemds, susceptible to Ustilago, but resistant to lodging; 
as it stni shows segregation phenomena, it should be further studied. 

Mahnzx) 3 UE^ oats. — Obtained by sdection from “ Strube-Schlans- 
tedter Hafer. ” 

dim of selection: — High grain yMd and average straw yidd; 
high percentage of grains; resistance to lodging ; full, brandaed inflore- 
rescence; grains yellowish-white, weighing 40 to 50 gm. per 1000. culm 
of average length, 120-150 cm., with 3-5 modes. The choice plants should 
have at least 3 culms. 

As regards the number of grains per spikdet, 3 to 4 were formerly 
preferred, but now plants with bi-fioral spikdets are chosen, for it has 
been found that this reduction in the number ensures better and more 
complete devdopment of the grain. 

Suitable crossings are also bdng carried out in order to improve the 
oats. 

Early^ “Viktoria” pea. — This has been obtained from a plant of 
“Stmbes gdber Viktoria” which was isolated in 1901. The variety 
is noted for its early maturity ; it ripens 10 days before the original variety 
but retains it characters of great productiveness. 

Aims of selection^— High jidd, early ripening, high percentage 
of seeds, (50-60 vigour. The flowering and ripening stages should 
be regular and diort in order to obtain fruits that axe similar in ripeness 
and development. The pods grow in pairs and should each contain 4 to 7 
peas which must be very full, large, round, and yellow, with a diameter 
of 7 to 9 mm., and weigh 300 to 450 gm. per 1000. 

The “ Viktoria ” pea has long been on the market and its characters 
are veiy fixed. There are several forms that are all equally stable, the 
most important being distinguished by the letters M, V, L, and showing 
the following characters: — 
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Seed ySdd 

e- , IVeagUi 1 

S stc of seeds . _ , , * 

of flonrenng period 


M . . . . 


good 

vay large 

very long 

late 

V . . 


avetage 

large 

short 

average 

L . . . 


good 

small 

very lor^ 

early 

With the 

view to still further improving this product the forms 

M, V, and 

L. 

have been intercrossed. The following Table gives the 

results of the examination of the jpg (harvest of 1919) 



Analyses of the F 

a of Die different 

crosses. 

• 



Seed yield 

Wrigiit of 1000 

Plovciing 

$ '' 

6 

per plant 

peas in 

• gin. 

Date 

of conunencement 

Duration in days 

M X V . . 


. . 130 

t 

40} 

June 11 

13 

M X L . . 

. . 

. . Z0.6 

403 

» 5 

22 

V X M 

. . 

. . 10.5 

384 

» II , 

29 

V X L . 


. . 10.6 

392 

» 6 

22 

L X M . 

. . 

. . 9.8 

400 

i> 7 

22 

L X V . 

. . 

10.8 

380 

»» 7 

30 

L X L. . . 

• • 

ZI I 

380 

» 6 

3^5 


In the cross M X V, the maternal characters are dominant 
In the cross M X L, the yidd is decreased, whereas the matemd 
character large seed " is combined with the paternal characters of eariy 
flowering and duration of flowering. In the crosses V X M and V X L, 
the yield is average and the size of the seed average (maternal characters), 
whereas the date of flowering is that of the male parent. In the crosses 
L X M, L X V, and L X L, the maternal characters are dominant. 

These forms are still being examined and sorted out with the object 
of isolating and fixing new tjT)es of good quality. 

AIahndorf nuCERNE. — This type is descended from an isolated 
and self-fertilised plant of Provence lucerne. It has not yet been put 
on the market. It is distinguished by the devdopment of its leaves and 
its very soft stem ; flowers'fine dark blue; remarkable for resistance to cold 
and to rust {Uromyces siriatus Schroet). 

Maize. — A number of varieties of maize have also been sdected 
with a vdw to obtaining early maturing varieties with a heavy yield. 

Poppy. — In 1918, 2000 early ripening capstdes of fine diape were 
gathered and a few of the best (9.5-6.3 gm, of seed per capsule) were chosen 
to supply seed for the experiments. 

The seeds from each capsule were sown sqparatdy in a special row. The 
ofl^ring differed in devdopment, in length of stem, date of flowering, and the 
number of capsules per plant so that they provided all that was required 
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for sdection. The work was undertaken with the intention of obtaining 
a type with the following characters: — I^h yield per plant and per 
capsule; large percentage of seeds in proportion to the total weight of cap^ 
sole; early maturity low, strong stalks; white flowers; 3-4 wdl devdoped, 
round capsules per plant; grey seeds. 

PEDiGRins REGISTER. — This consists of 3 dis tin ct parts, which are,, 
however, bound together at the end of the year and form a single volume. 

On the first page of the first part is given the plan of the experiment 
fidd, and the date of the sowing, as wcfl as that of the gennination of the 
seeds, etc. On the succeeding pages are entered observations upon the 
growth of the plants, and data respecting the harvest, reference being 
made to individual sdection and to each line. 

in the second part, are collected all the data referring to the offspring 
e g., observations made during devdopment, the jidd, and the average 
of the sdection data for each plant The third part is the lajgest; it con¬ 
tains all the observations relating to the characters which are the object 
of the sdection experiments, reference being made in each case to the plants 
chosen. 


Tabee I — Preliminary seleciion (Voraudese) (i) 1912-1913 
Winter wheat. 


Plants 
h“-1 , Culms 


S| 

13 |l 

SS-S SS-s 


II 


Total lengdt 

Wdght 
ft) Mot cbosen 

1 

of tile culnsa 1 

ft) Chaaen (IMcs) 


of X3 nonnaSy . 

e) Total 

1 ll 

developed plants in | 

GxbIb 1 ^ . 

Gaaln 

& 

cm. 

and stiaw 



C0.33 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

t 

8 

9 

xo 


125 125 

10 20 

32 

46 184 

55 . 275 

45 270 

26 X82 

25 200 

8 f 72 

I 10 


1 


1701 cm. 

1682 
1096 

5079:36= 141.08 


a ) 5 184 I 288 a)= 25.00 
h ) 130 39 i 5 )= 40 » 74 ' 

«) 53‘4 *387 ' 


X plant 


1 2X.72 gm. total weight 
' 5.42 » gra i n s 

f 16.30 » straw 


— 373 1434 


1434 

Harvest: 245 plants — Tilleiing - = 5.85* 


(i) The fixst mass sdecSon of the iudividiial i^ts is based on the oortsebtioxi 
between one or more eefifly-deieniiiiied xnocpbolpgical and physicdogical chazacteis and the 
eoonondc chaxacteis that are the object of the selection, is c^ed thv. pr.Uminaiy choice ( Vor- 
aeaXsm). See FRUwntTH, Handbuch der lan^gMsehaHHchgn PflanEsmiUldungt Voi. x, p. 261. 
(ej AH the pl^ts obtained bv this mam sdection are subdivided into gcoops, and the sab- 

secitient selection woik is canied on within eadi group. See Eruwisxh, ho, p. 244. 













Tabi;s II. — SdecHon 1909-1910 Winter wheat {individval selection). 
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TabiA in. — Selection 1919 Winio’ wheat 
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1 JO " 

a sjnBjd sox joppif 
I niMO _ 
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(i) Cnic total piDgea^ ol an individual, or group of individuals 
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In order to give some idea of the method of registering the data, the 
following Tables dealing with the winter wheat, oats and peas have been 
append^: — 


Tabijb V. — Selection of oats 1920. 


Plant No. 



^ ’ & 
S X 

I « 


Grains 



(See Tables VI-X on pp. 536-537). 

The new registration form is a great improvement on the one used 
before 1920. On the one hand, it exdudes many quite usdess entries, 
on the other, the data given bring out more dearly, the fundamental objects 
of the work of sdection, and facilitate the isolation of the elites and best 
kinds of the plants selected. 

479 - Inberltanee of Besistoee to Bant or Stink&ig Smat of HVheat^ m the United 
StateSk — Gainbs, B. P.t in Journal of ike Amenean Soctefy of Agronomy, Vol. 12, 
No. 4, pp. X 24 *Z 32 f tables 8, Wasbington, D. C., April, 1930. 

Investigations on the bunt resistance {TilUHa Caries) of 3 wheat 
varieties : Turk^" (Washington No. 326.) Hybrid 128 (Washington 
No. 592) and Florence (Washington No, 634) and the 2 crosses Turkey y 
Hybrid 128 and Turkey x Florence. 

Notwithstanding its distinct susceptibility to bunt. Hybrid 128 
is very prolific, hardy, has a stiff straw and holds the grain wdl after matu¬ 
rity so that it is grown in large quantities. In 1918, about 2 000 000 bush- 
ds of Hybrid 128 were produced (graded commerdally as White dub), 
and 100 000 bus. of Turkey which is drought resistant, hardy, of high 
milling quality (graded as Hard red winter). The straw is, however, not 
very stiff and the grain scatters easily. It is produced in considerable 
quantities in the semi-arid districts of Washington. 

Florence is a spring wheat of Australian origin (graded as common 
wheat): very resistant to bunt. 

In the summer of 1915, several hybrids were made between Turkey 
and Hybrid 128 and between Turkey and Florence. In 1918, the parents 
and hybrids of and were analysed in detail in order to ascertain the 
percentage of infected plants and of bunt on infected plants with a view 
to estab&hing a scale of resistance. The results are given in Table I: — 

[4y8-4V9] 





Tabi,s n. — Selection of peas (1:920). 
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Tabi^ vizi — Observaltom on &ie devdopment and ytdd 
of selected cereals (1920). 



i stalk £ais Vatoritv ir 



TabXE IX — Observations on the devdopment and yidd 
of sdected peas (1920). 



Takwb X. — SdeoHon of the poppies (1919) 
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Tabia 1. 




Variety or hybrid 

Infecced 

plants 

Banted 

heads 

1 no infected 
pilante 

Total 

bant 

lirodiioed 


% 

% 

1 

% 

TtnlBey. 

3-4 

17.7 

0.6 

Hybrid ia8. 

70.9 

63.9 

59.8 

Ptorexioe... 

5.8 

22.9 

1-3 

„ s Taxkey > Hybrid 128. 

^ * m^firkey / morenoe. 

76.4 

47-9 

51.0 

20.1 

35-5 

8.9 

p \ Turkey Hybrid 128. 

68.3 

49-1 

50-2 

5 * Tmkey / Ploreiioe. ... . 

22.1 

45-5 

15-4 


Turkey X Hybrid 128 diowed m a, much high d^ee of iufectioii 
than the susceptible paieot. This may be attributed to the more vigorous 
growth of the hybrid which might cause more of the infected plants to 
survive the winter. On the other hand the percentage of bunt produced 
on the infected plants is mudi lower than that on Hybrid 128; the latter 
condition may be taken as an intermediate condition. The average of 
the F2 bears out this supposition. 

The Fi of Turkey X Morence i^ows a much higher degree of infection 
than either parent. If resistance is caused by a series of chemical or physio¬ 
logical factors, then two facts are self evident 

i) Most of the factors for resistance are recessive; 
z) Turkey and Florence each have different and distinct factors for 
ledstance. 

The author carried out simidtaneously a series of experiments with a 
view to ascertaining the correlation of bunt resistance and morphological 
characters of wheat plants. Comparisons were made between: 

a) Img^h of spike: — long bearded, dnb bearded and interme¬ 
diate mixed. 

b) beards: bearded —- mixed — beardless. 

In the F^ of Hybrid 128 X Turkey, there appears to be no deGnite 
relation between the above mentioned characters and resistance. However, 
in the case of Turkey x Florence, there is an inverse corrdation between 
bunt resistance and the bearded dbaracteiistia 

Very resastant rows existed, however, and numerous gradations between 
these extremes were found in each morphological iype examined, which 
indicated that existing correlations do not suffice to constitute a solid 
base for selection of more resistant types. 

The F3 of Tmksy x Hybrid 128 produced a continuous series from 
I row as resistant as Turkey to 77 which were more susceptible than 
Hybrid 128. 

The small number of hig^y-resistant rows indicated a dominance of 
suscepribiUty of Hybrid 128. Out of 194 not one of the F^ rows shewed 
more resistance than Turkey. There is evidently no sin^e or latent 
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heritable factor for resistance in Hybrid 128. On the other hand, there 
must be at least 3 independent factors for resistance in Turk^, otherwise 
there would have been a larger number of rows as resistant as Turkey. 


Tabi^ n. — jFa 0/ Twkey < Florence. 



No. 

Piaats 

Plants 1 

Plants party bunt 

•Total 

Spike ohazacteristics 

of 

bunt 

bunt 

1 

— 


No. 


rows 

free 

infected 

iNwnber Healthy Infected of plants 

Bearded. 

• 38 

387 

74 

90 

823 

585 

S51 

Mixed. 

• 78 

795 

86 

II2 

1017 

89* 

444 

Beaxdl4s6 . 

5* 

421 

39 

55 

442 

425 

S15 

Total . . 

1<8 

144$ 

144 

tw 

sm 

1442 

44S4 


The results obtained seem to warrant the following conclusions: — 

(1) Bunt resistance in wheat is not a simple Mendelian unit character. 

(2) Resistance, if Mendelian, is composed of multiple factors, for a 
continuous series ranging from complete immunity to complete suscepti¬ 
bility has been obtained. 

(3) DiJOEerent wheat varieties possess difEerent kinds of resistance. 

(4) I/inkage between resistance and morphological characteristics 
is not sufficient to prevent the sdection of a resistant strain of any morpho- 
l<^;ical type desir^. 

480 - Stu&s on the I^tois and GiteuniistaneeslIetenKUniiig or Faflnie 

of Grosses Betwean Wheat and Bye. — bixbas, h., in Uie ZiUscMft fur Pfiofk- 
untOtihihMg* Vol. vn VlBXt 4, pp. 249-252. Bestlfn, November, 2920. 

Results of the study of the biological and environniental factors which 
petermine the success or failure of experiments in crossing wheat and rye. 

1st Year. — Hybridisation experiments in which Bokhara wheat 
was fertilised with the pollen, or mixtures of the pollen, of certain varie¬ 
ties of rye. Bokhara wheat has all the characters of a population " 
consisting of various strains having in common the characters of early 
maturity and rust resistance but dMering in some morphological points. 
Thus, there are awned and awnless forms; the latter, however, are not 
constant but produce occasionally both awned and awnless plants. 

The wheat ears were fertilised with fresh polloi at different times com¬ 
mencing from the date of the flowering stage (when all the glumes, or most 
of them, have fallen from the ear) untS 5 days subsequent to that phase. 

Contrary to what had previously been stated, the best results were 
obtained by fertilising the plants at the time of flowering; a delay of 5 
days produces entirely negative results. 

In addition to Bokhara wheat the following wheats were used in the 
crossing experiments. Igel, awned Loosdorfer, Molds Squarehead, red 
awned Galidan (Roter Galizischer Grannenweben), Czar, Weisser Bpp, 
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Tabi^ I. — Results of xst years’ 

cross. 





No 

No 

No 

state of the matoiatioii 

of floras 

of grains 

of seeds 

of hybrids 

of the ear 

fertilised 

fonned 

gjtmtTinfttig 

obtained 

At the time of flknvering. 

94 

30 

25 

25 

One day after » 

• ..... 

98 

19 

16 

z6 

Twodays 1 > 

* . ... 

90 

5 

5 

— 

Three > >> 

1 . 

89 

4 

4 

3 

Four > s 

.... 

81 

16 

6 

6 

Five » i 

B . 

94 

3 

2 

— 


and March spdt. Out of the several hundreds of flowers poUinated, only 
2 hybrids were obtained, and were from Roter Galizischer x Rye. Thus 
the degree of sexual affinity betw’een rye and wheat varies considerably 
in the case of different varieties of wheat. 

2nd. Year. — A series of experiments was made with a view to de¬ 
termining the effect of environment, especially of heat, upon the** phenomena 
in question. Comparative experiments were carried out in the open, 
and under shdter, viz. in greenhouses (at the temperature of the surrounding 
air or heated), in parchment bags, isolated cylinders etc. None of these 
enviroxunents had any effect upon the crossing results nor were the latter 
influenced by the age of the pollen. 

3rd Year. — The first years* experiments showed that the different 
varieties of wheat varied in their degree of affinity to rye, Bokhara wheat 
showing the greatest amount. Very great differences were, however, 
found to exist in this respect between individuals of the same variety. 

In the experiments carried out for the purpose of studying this phe¬ 
nomenon, Bokhara wheat was chieflv'^ used ; I2 plants were sdected and gave 
the results set forth in Table II. 

Table II, — Results of the Third Year's Crosses. 


Guacten of Wheat 
plant 

No 

of flowers 

No 

of grains 
formed 

Varieties of rye supplying the pollen 

I) semi-awned. 

71 

5 

Askanier, 

2) awned. 

108 

5 

Askanier, Hanna 

3) awniess. 

128 

17 

Hanna, Spelling 

4) » . 

I5I 

10 

Fetka^, Tnlaer 

5) '. 

ss 

gg 

Fetkoser, Tolacr 

6) >. 

93 

, 7 

Sedhoist 

^ • . 

104 


Seeihozst, Tulaer 

8) .... 

94 

z 

Speximg 

9) semi<a.waed .... 

Z 22 

3 

Tulaer, Peikuser, Sperling 

v>\ awnkas. 

90 

I 

ZedBadcr 

II) * . 

77 

I 

2:edSnder 

12] aemi-awaed. 

119 

— 

Looedorter 
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Thtis^ the individuality of the female parent has a distinct effect upon 
the results of the crossing; this is especially seen in the case of Bok±tara 
wheat. In that of other varieties, it is much less apparent, as is shown in 
crosses made with Czar, Red Saxon wheat (Rot Sachsischer Landweizen) 
and Mold’s Squarehead. 

481 - A Biachytic Variation in Maize and its Agrieultoial Valne for Diy Land Cul¬ 
tivation in ffie United States* — Krmpton’, J. VmUd States Department of Asri- 

cuUwre^ Bureau of Plant Industry^ Bulletin No. 925 » pp. 1-28, pi. XIX, figs, 7, tables, 5 f 
bibliogr. of 14 works. Vrashington, Febr., x8, 1921. 

Origin of the variation. — Variations are man3’ in the maize but 
the brachytic variation deserves special attention, since it possesses seve¬ 
ral highly^ desirable features advantageous for dry-land and irrigated condi¬ 
tions. 

This variation consists of a shortening of the intemodes without 
a corresponding reduction in their number or in the number and size of 
other organs. The distinction between this t^’pe of variation and ordinary 
dwarfing is evident. The brachytic strain of maize under consideration 
arose in a hybrid between the Algerian pop-corn and the Chinese waxy 
varieties. (No. Dh 416). Fg was the result of sdf-poHinating, an Fj plant 
being grown for seed characters. Of the plants obtained, 5 were brachytic 
and 21 normal (i). One of the brachyiic plants was sdf-pollinated and the 
resulting progeny were all brachytic; at the present time 16 progenies are 
under observation. Those derived from self pollination gave in Fj plants 
as tall as or taller than the normal parent, while Fg showed a segregation 
into normal and brachytic plants dosely approximating the Menddian 
3 to I ratio. 

For the Table giving the measurements of maize plants of two sister 
progenies, one of which was brachytic and the other normal in stature, 
see prevous artide (i). 

There are apparently two types of intemodes; i) almost triangular 
and 2) obliquely truncated cylinder. 

Bradiytic characteristics have also been obtained by crossing Chinese 
Waxy’ and Boone County White (Kansas). Fi, Fg and F3 appeared normal; 
in F4, however, 2 brachytic plants were found. One of these was sdf- 
pollinated, and its progeny offered a striking contrast to those derived from 
the Chinese-Algerian hy^brid. Only’ 10 plants were grown from this sdf- 
pollinated ear, and o of them were of normal stature, the other being 
brachylic. A brachytic plant appeared also in a progeny of the Esperanza 
variety of Zea hirta, this was crossed with a normal plant of the Chinese 
waxy variety and the hy’brid has been designated Mh 17 by CoriiiNS; 
neither F^ nor the following generations showed any eddence of brachysm. 

Agricultural advantages. — Bradiysm in maize produces a 
form of plant which seems admirabily adapted to meet the unusual require- 
meuts of dry land and irrigated regions, and in addition to this shows 
resistance to lodging thanks to its sturdy erectness. 

(i) See if., Oct 1920, N. 955, {Ed.) 
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With the exception of the Navajo or Hopi type of maize the roots which 
appear at gennmation serve only to establish the yoongseedUng; subse¬ 
quent growth and devdopment depend upon the roots produced from nodes. 

In most varieties of maize grown under common cultural methods^ 
from 4 to 8 nodes remain in contact with the ground and produce roots. 
The uppermost node which produces roots is usually somewhat above the 
surface of the soil; the young roots are covered with a sticky, transparent 
gelatinous substance whidi afEords protection from the dry atmosphere 
and permits them to reach the soil from a height of about lo cm. (Boone 
County "^Tiite variety). 

In brachytic plants, the reduction in the length of the intemodes re¬ 
sults in more nodes coming in contact with the ground, thereby increasing; 
the production of roots, (as much as 40 % over the common varieties). 
In addition to this increase may be added a further increase of about 15 
due to the increase in the diameter of the culm. 

In irrigated r^ons the taller varieties of maize lodge badly following 
irrigation, especially if there is a moderate wind. The brach^c plants 
are thoroughly anchored and owing to the increased root ^stem, are able 
to withstand such conditions and remain erect. 

Also the reduction in intemode length brings the leaves close together, 
thus effecting a partial shade at the time when the sun is at its height; 
transpiration is thus reduced and diould result in a lower water require¬ 
ment for brachytic plants. 

As a general rule, the commercial varieties of maize are taller than 
is necessary to satisfy the physiological requirements for 3d€ld of grain. 
The increased height is due almost entirely to the dongation of the 
intemodes and not to an increase in the number of nodes. The brachytic 
variation affords a means of reducing the stature, with no corresponding 
reduction in leaf area. There should be no physiological difficulties in 
combining high productivity with brachytic stature. 

Genetically, however, more difficulties are to be expected. Yield 
of grain, like most quantitative characters is one of those relatively un¬ 
stable characters difficult to recover from hybrids involving small-eared 
varieties. If only zo factors are involved in maximum grain production, 
all of these would be expected to occur in homozygous combination with 
brachytic culms in an hybrid only once in 4195 304 plants. It is 
difficult to obtain a comtnnation of good production and brachysm, but it 
is, however, not unlikely that by crossing a combination of dwarf stature 
with high productivity of commercial varieties, the value of the strain 
would appreciated in area outside the of extreme climatic 

conditions. 

Inheritance op brachysm in hybrids with commercial varie- 
TIES. — Brachyiiqw x Boone. Effort to combine the brachytic charac¬ 
ter of the culm with the hi|^ productivity of commercial varices. Two 
crosses were made with the Boone Country White var., and a few of the 
Fj fdants were self-poUinated; 3 ears resulted and 3 Fg progenies were 
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obtained. The Fg plants grown inthefidd were fully as large as the Boone 
parent and remarkably uniform. 

The Fz progenies segregated into normal and brachytic plants, 3: 
I monohybrid ratio, (234 normal and 74 brachytic). The normal plants 
of the F2 exceeded the brach3rtic plants not only in stature, but also in the 
length of the longest leaf, in the number of rows on the upper ear, and 
in the length of the ear stalk The brachytic plants, on the other hand, 
exceeded the plants of normal stature in the number of branches in the tassd, 
the diameter of the culm, the total number of leaves, and the number of 
nodes that produce roots. 

In yidd, as measured by the total ear length, ndther the normal nor 
the brachytic F^ plants equalled the Fi, but individual plants were obtained 
which gave a yidd equally high, as the best of the With a sharp se¬ 
gregation into normal and brachytic plants, the procedure to be followed 
in securing the desired combination of brachytic stature with high yidd 
becomes greatly simplified and eventual success becomes more certain. 
It is necessary only to cross the best yidding of the segregate brachytic 
plants with tihe high yidding commercial varieties and repeat this proce¬ 
dure until the desired combination is obtained. 

BrachyHc x Hopi — The Hopi variety, in common with other 
varieties, grown by the Indians of the South western States, possesses the 
long mesocotyl which permits deep planting. An attempt was made to 
combine the brachytic stature with the deep-planting adaptation. The F^y 
was a complete surprise; the plants were tall but liable to lodging, the ears 
were small and the yield poor. The Fa was much better. 

Economically therefore, the combination of brachytic with Hopi 
has been a complete failure and demonstrates the impracticability of predic¬ 
ing the value of a hybrid from the characteristics of the parents. 

482 - HeiliableCaiaiaeteKQtMaiase; Adheieneeofl^avBS^BiEetsaidlnfioieseenee^ 

Kebspoon, F, H. (Bureau cf Plant Industzy, U. S. Depfljrtment of Agncultoxe) in Ths 

Journal of H€redtty, Vdl. XI, No. 7, pp. 3x7-322* dgs- 4- Washington, D. C., Sept-Oct 1920. 

Adherence is a variation in which the leaves, bracts and inflorescences 
«,coalesce. This may occur to a varying extent, and in extreme cases the 
upper leaves and terminal infiorescences are so firmly compacted into a 
hardened mass that the parts can not be separated. Frequently the leaves 
and even husks adhere so firmly to the other organs, that they are ruptured 
by the force of the elongating plant, and such plants have a characteristic 
ragged appearance. 

Adherent variation was found in the F2 of a hybrid between Boone 
County White and the brachytic variety. 

Plants combining the brachytic and adherent variations were diffi¬ 
cult to propagate, and although the data obtained are few, it seems, 
not umeasonable to suppose that adherence is a simple Menddian character 
recessive to the normal condition 
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483 - Bdavioiirof Hybrids oC Fj M^ic&go saiiva. x Mm fMeata, in the HhSted 
States. — Waudron., I,. IBLtWL Journal of the Amertcaa Soddy of A&ronomy, VciL 12, Pt. 4, 
pp. X 33 ’X 43 » fig?. 4. Arasfaingtcm> D. C., April, 1920. 

Report of detenrdnatioiis made relative to the weight of plants and 
length of stems of Fj hybrids secured from crossing Medicago saiiva A 
M. falcata. 

Weight of plants. — The following table gives the distribution of 
frequencies of weight in grams of the two alfalfa plants and their reciprocal 
hyMds. 
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The most outstanding facts about these distributions are: i) The 
greater amount of variation among the hybrids than among the parents. 
2) The weight of the hybrid is significantly greater than those of the parents 
e. g, — Af. sa/iva = 636.8 ; Af. safim X Af. faicaia « 964 4, M, falcafa 
543.4 ; A/, falcata X Af, saiiva = 776 3 : 

lyBNGTH OF STEMS. — Significant differences between parent and 
hybrid are not shown, e.g. Af. saiioa = 85.5. A/, saiiva x Af. faicaia = 87.0, 
3 /. faicaia 80.7, Af. fdcaia x Af. saiiva — 87.2. 

Resistance TO WINTER I^ 7 X 7 RY. — The percentage of plants destroyed 
by winter injury was as follows : Af. saiiva = 7.72, A/, saiiva x Af. falcata 
= 6.55, M. falcata = 1.04 , A/, faicaia saliva -- 3.30. 

The resistance of the parent falcata is e\’ident from these data. The 
hybrid behaves as an intermediate in each case, but quite differently 
in the two reciprocal crosses; the best results are obtained when Af. falcata 
is the maternal parent 

484 - A Vetch Plant with Lentil-Shaped Seeds ih Czeeo-SIovahia. — FRrwxRTH, e , 
in Zeitschrirt tur Ptltwsensucktuni, Vol VII, Part 4, pp 336-362, i fig. Berlin, No¬ 
vember 1920 

In the Botanic Garden of Chlumetz, in the winter 1919-1920, a plant 
was observed growing in a bed of lentils [Erottm Lens), which in appearance 
and habit entirely resembled a veteh [Vida saiiva), with the exception, 
that its seeds were flat and similar in structure to those of the lentil. 

A like occurrence had already been noted bj’^ Prof. I/EGAny at Ma- 
gyaiovdr, by Schreyv’OGL at I^oosdorf, and by WiEG3IANN. 

The author carefullj' studied the progen5" of the Chlumetz plant to 
the second generation. It was at first supposed to be a natural hybrid 
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I of Vicia sativa and Ervum Lens, bnt the following facts are at variance 
with this theory: 

i) These hybrids could not be obtained artificially; 2) the Chlu- 
metz plant, which should have been a hybrid of the F., except for the aber¬ 
rant shape of the seed, was in every respect a vetch ; 3) in the 2nd genera¬ 
tion, there were no segregation phenomena, the shape remained absolu¬ 
tely constant, and the plant transmitted its tmalter^ characters to its 
descendants. 

Since the probability of its being a spontaneous variation is also ex¬ 
cluded, the author concludes, that the Chlumetz plant and its progeny 
form a pure line of vetch. 

Hitherto, cultivated vetches have not been sv’stematically selected, 
and form populations composed of a mixture of forms: amongst the latter, 
plants bearing more or less flat seeds are by no means rare. 3 y the 
selection of extreme cases, it would be easy to isolate t3rpes of vetch with 
seeds shaped like those of the lentil. 

4S5 - Experiments in Self-PoUinating^idCinss-Polliiiatiiig Hevea brasiliensis 
in the Dntcdl Indies. — C., in the Mededeelmqen van hetalgemeen Proefsta- 

tion aet . 4 . R. 0 . 5 ., year V, No. i, pp. z-6. iMedan, Januazy, 1920. 

The improvement of Hevea in chiefly based upon the vegetative pro- 
I pagation of trees selected as likdy to supply the best scions. 

Neverthdess, the question has arisen of late as to the possibility 
of obtaining good results in this direction by means of crossing and sdec- 
tion. 

There are two ways in which this work may be carried out: — 1} By 
using the best individuals, of the filial generation for subsequent crossing, 
with tne object of fixing (by means of transmission through succeeding 
generations) the best types, that is to say, those possessii^ the best combi¬ 
nation of characters; 2) by obtaining grafts of superior quality from the 
selected hybrids. 

Ihe present report contains the results of many experiments in sdt- 
pcjllinating and cross-pollinating. 

Cross-poi,i^ation. — Twenty snitably-chosen trees were used 
for this purpose, 30 different crosses, bdng made. Out of a total of 6710 
.. operations, 730 (10.8 gave positive results, 2186 seeds being obtained. 

The highest percentage of fruit set was in the cross 4 138 X ^ 146, 
»^th S3 fruits resulting from 211 pollinations {39.4 The crosses ^ 
164 X ^ 144: 9 29 X c 5 ? 139 X cJ 146. and § 139 X 26 

gave entirely n^ative results 

In the course of the experiments, it was observed that the fertility 
of the female parent is a very variable character, and further, that the 
number of fruits formed on the same tree differ according to the nature of 
the tree from which the pollen is taken. 

Thus, when the fetnale parent 157 was crossed with Nos. 161, 166, 
^ 164 and 161, the percentages of fruits set were respectivdy, 2. 4, 7, 14.7 
'•and 8.1 
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Sei#^-poixination. — This was effected on 6 trees. In the case of 
4 out of the number, the results was entirely negative ; the 5th produced 
but one mrit, althou^ as many as 170 flowers were pollinated; as for tree 
164, out of i^i pollinations, only 9 were successM. 

Ibis is a confirmation of the fact that Hevea is normally staurogamous, 
and that self-fertility can only be induced if the greatest precautions are 
taken. 

The following Table gives the data of the experiments. 
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The fruits of tree 164 furnished 30 seeds, of which 28 germinated 
r^larly. The development of the seedlings was most carefully watched, 
to see if there were among them types giving a large yield, and at the 
same time endowed with great sdf-fertility, which would mudi simplify 
the work of selection as r^ards line 164. 

486 -The ** Herald’’, New Variety (^Pnmein Ameiiea Orfginatlbg Probably from 
Pranas Mansoniana by Mutation.'— ueijsn, e. r., in The Jowrud of He- 
redOyj Vol. 2GC, Ft. 6, pp. 253-258, Sgs. 5 - Washington, D. C,, Jtt^Ang., X920. 

The tree described is growing in the garden of W. F- Marshaei* 
in Raleigh N. C., and had been purchased from the Stark Bros. Nursery 
Tx>uisiana (Mississipi) under the name of " Milton plum, " as bdonging 
to the Prunus Munsoniana Wight and Hedrick species. 

The following axe the special characteristics associated with the 
“ Herald ” compared with " Milton ” 

1) The stem is attached to both brandz and fruit which prevents 
the latter from dropping to the ground as soon as ripe, and instead they 
dry naturally in the sunshine and wind; 

2) The leaves are somewhat small; 

3) The petals are rather larger (the corolla measures on the average 
ry mmj; compared with 13 mm. (Milton). 

4) The pit is larger in dimensions than that of the Milton ; 
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5) Milton variety graiEted on Prunus angmUfolia took wdL and 
grew vigaronsly, whilst “ Herald ” proved less vigorotis, and died off early 
It is of interest to note the effect a different stock, Prumns Ungustu 
folia exerts on the Herald variety; the fruits and pits di min ish in aze, 
and the surface of the fruit is velvety like that of P. angusHfolia, unlike 
the hard characterpsti'c of the Her^d fruit. 

The author bdieves that the existence of the Herald variety may be 
attributed to mutation arising from the native Prunus Munsoniana This 
mutation as already noted possesses the advantage of producing fruits 
which dry and shrivel as readil3’ as the European types, but cannot be ex¬ 
pected to compete with any ot those owing to the soft and iuicy texture. 
However, it should be possible eventually to obtain by crossing wi^ the best 
commercial varieties, a new type combining the characteristics of the fruit 
of P domestica with resistant and late flowering qualities, which could be 
utilised with success in eastern America, where the climatic conditions 
and fungoid diseases at present hinder the growing of commercial varieties. 

487 - New Society for the Prodiietion of Seleeted Seeds in Zagabiia (Yugo-SIavia). — 
ZeUscJiHft fOr PJafu^nMUcMunff, VdL VXE, Pi. 4, pp 367, Bedin. Kov., 1920. 

On January r, 1920, a Society was founded in Zagabiia which pro¬ 
poses to encourage the production of sdected seed throughout the Serbian, 
Croatian and Slovac Empire. This Society possesses an experimental 
fidd where various kinds of crops are cultivated and sdected. The pro¬ 
pagation of the t3q)es and varieties thus obtained is put into the hands of 
Members of the Society. 

Prof. V, Mandeecc has been nominated as consulting eapert of 
this Society. 

4S8 - Studies on Sorghum Seed ir Wlseonsin. U« SL See No. 471 of this 

489 -Nnheat-Oiowing Expethnents in the Provinee of Turin, Italy. — bochxcchio, 

in the IiiaUiififi4coXaadAsraria,VdUXI,No, zo,pp. i59-z5o. CasaleMonfennto, March, t>, 
igsi. 

Experiments carried out on the estate of the Royal Agricultural Col¬ 
lege of Caluso (Iviea region, Province of Turin), in 1920. 

The following varieties of wheat were sown broad-cast on fairly compact 
soil in the second half of November and manured with superpho^hates 
The appended Table gives the resuts obtained. 


I Vi« 3 d uf grain 

Varieties i in 

j Kg. per hectare 


I 

z) Red Canavesano Wheat. 1 973 

a) Hyixtid Gentil rosso x N06...1 1164 

3) Garlotta Strampelli... 1250 
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On aaothcrarea where the soil was light, the wheat wassown with drills 
an December 3 and mantuedwith superphosphate, with the following 
results;— 


Vi«3d of {pals 

Varieties in 

per hectare 

z) Semi-amied Geniil rosso wheat. 944 

2) Hjtxrid GeatU rosso X N06. 940 

3} Barly Fiedznont Wheat. 970 


Carlotta Strampelli may be said to have stood the test wdl, sedng 
ithat the season was bad, and the ripening of the wheat had been much 
hindered by scorching. 

The author does not share the opinion of wheat growers who consider 
this variety to be subject to lodging and dissociation of characters, 
but he considers that it is necessary to grow earlier varieties in Piedmont 
amongst which “ Early Piedmonte " (obtained by Prof. Jacombtti by 
crossing) in worth mentioning. The hybrid Gentil rosso x Noe obtained by 
Passerini is very adapted to late sowing; semi-awned Gentil rosso did not 
give satisfactory results. Canavesano wheat never gives very h%h yidkis, 
but it is especially suited to damp, compact soils. 

490 - Field Experlmoits with Maiase in New South Wales 1919-20. — Clayton, 
£. S. in The ApricuUural Gaxette of New South Woks, \ol. XXXVI, Pt z, pp. 1-6. Sydney, 
Jan,, 1921, 

Report of experiments conducted at the Grafton Experiment Farm 
1919-20 on blacdic alluvial soil. 

I. — HnXIXG VERSUS KLAT CUETWATION. — The plot htUed with 
the disc cmltivator presented a cleaner appearance and damaged fewer roots 
than in the case when hilled with the plough. None of the plants showed 
any tendency to lodge and the main ben^t derived from the hilling was 
the btuying of the weeds in the rows. The following shows the compara¬ 
tive yieids per acre acx!ording to the different treatments: — hilled with 
disc cultivator 48 bus. 41 Ib; flat endtivator, 44 bus. 42 lb; hilled with plough 
42 bus. 19.lb. 

II. — " I>e-suc;kering ” *. e. rexovae or suckers. — The esqperi- 
ment was carried out on two plots, each ^ acme in. area. It was estimated 
from the results that r ton of greenstuff per acre was obtained by the de- 
suckeiing. As however the untreated jdot yidded 70 bus. 34 lb. and the 
treated 6g bus. 35 lb. the loss of maize amounted to 35 lb. 

ni. — Deep versus shaixow cultivation. — The plot receiving 
deep cultivation (5 in. deep) presented the deanest appearance throughout 
but the roots of the maize plants certainly seemed tote damaged, especially 
toward the later stag^ of growth during the process. This was dear 
from the yidd per acre (39 bus. 10 lb.). The plot reedving deep culti¬ 
vation (5 in.) till the plants were about 15 m. high and than shallow culti- 
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vation (2 to 3 in.) until tassdling, gave veiy simtilar results (43 bus. 16 lb* 
per acre) to that obtained with shallow cnltivalion thronghotit {42 bus. 
48 lb.). The crop sown in Kovember 19, was harvested the following 
August 20. 

IV. — Green siancring experiment. — Grey fidd peas, rape, 
and vetches were the green manure crops tried, sown at the rates of 12 lb,, 
I ^ lb. and 10 lb. per acre lespecdvdy. The land had pievioudy been 
occupi ed by a wheat crop. The following results were obtained:— 


Vield per acre 
bos. Ib^ 

Maize rape sown at tasselting siaf^ ... 69 5s 

» » gt!^ fidd peas. 68 11 

) » veicbes.. .... 63 35 

) > alone. . 66 30 


V. — Late cultivation. — An expeiinient carried out with the 
idea of comparing the yidd of maize cultivated up to tassdling time with 
that of maize receiving only one cultivation after billing. The preparation 
of the land and the details of sowing were identical with those of the sudier* 
ing experiments. The hrst mentioned method gave the more satisfactory 
results, 68 bus. 36 lb. per acre compared with 63. bus. 16 lb. 

VI. — R\te of seeding. — Two varieties of maize [were used: — 

Learning and Improved Ydlow Dent. The former was sown at varying 
distances apart at the rate per acre of 6.5 lb. 8.1 lb. 9.3 lb., and 13 lb. 
and the latter at 8 lb., 10 lb., ii lb. per acre. 

In both experiments, the lowest rate of seeding gave the lowest yidd^ 
In the Ydlow Dent var. the highest net gain per acre was obtained from the- 
heaviest seeding, namdy 16 lb. of seed pet acre. In the Learning var. 
the highest net gain was obtained from the second heaviest seeding, namely 
9.3 lb. per acre. 

491 - Employment of Agricultaial MaGhineiyinthe Cultivation of Riee in Galifomla^ 
— Apostoz, S. (Cbief Plant Industiy Diviskn Philipptae Bureau of Agiiailtuxe}, 2 n 
BuUeHn AqxtcoU de FlnsMui sctanf^ique de Sat%on, Year III, No z, pp 1-3. Safgoa 
Jan., 1921, and The Tropical AgricuUitnst, VcH. I/VI, No. 2, pp. 86-87. Peiadenya, 
Ceylon, Peb, 1921. 

The author has recently completed an extensive tour of most of the 
prindpal rice growiag countries of the world, and has chosen this subject 
in view of the tendency in many such countries to adopt modem methods 
of cultivation. He keeps in view throughout the special climatic condi¬ 
tions of California, and confines himsdf to a rimple exposition of the ac¬ 
tual methods observed by him during his visit, leaving the reader to make 
his own deductions as to their practicabiHty un<fer other and different 
conditions. 

Up to the present time the cultivation of rice in CaMomia has been 
confined to the broad valley of the Sacramento, which is exceptio n ally 
favourable to the employement of modem agricultural machinery. In 
practice this is often of considerable power and weight. Multiple ploughs,, 
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often with 8 or lo shares are employed for working the land. On one oo- 
casbn a gpedally heavy sing^e-shaied plotsgh, drawn by a pair of 75HP 
tinctors was seen in action breaking up the bunds before g ene ral 
working of the land commenced. 

Harrowing and reconstruction of the bunds are also carried out by 
mechanical methods. Transplanting is not practised; in its plac^ large 
seed drills are employed. Weeding is the only occupation carried out 
by hand, and for this the labourers. —. many of them Asiatic — receive 
a daily wa^ of from 3 to 4 % dollars. 

Threshing is done in the hdd, when all the sheaves within a radius 
of about half a mile are carried in specially constructed waggons, to the 
thres h i n g machine, and when all these have been threshed, the machine is 
moved farther on. 

The grain is often transported in sacks of " burlap " or “ gunnies ” 
direct from the fidd by means of motor lorries or in trains of trailers 
drawn by tractors. The 4 wheel drive tractor is especially esteemed for 
this dass of work. 

The eNceptionally favourable topography permits the establishment of 
iar^ square fiidds of 5 to 15 acres — often of 30 acres or more -- thus facili¬ 
tating the employment of l^e machines. Apart from this, and the many 
other local oonsideratioxis especially favourable to the use of machinery, 
the extremdy low rainfall {21.3 inches per year) is very significant. The 
author gives a table showing the average rainfall per month and per 3^ar 
covering a period of 10 to 46 years ending in 1916 for the Sub-Stations 
of Biggs, Chico, Colusa, Durham, Gridley, MaiyWille and Willow, in the 
Sacramento Valley. The monthly average is 45.2 mm, and the yearly 
average 54 ^*^ mm. The rainfall is heaviest in December and January. 

The land is worked immediatdy after the harvest in October, and the 
be g i nning of November. The frosts and thaws of the winter months make 
subsequent harrowing easy. The final working of the land is completed 
in March and April. The first day of April is considered as the commence¬ 
ment of the sowir^ season which continues up till the b^inning of June, 
dthough it is estimated that the best results are obtained when th e seed 
is sown not later than l^lay 10. 

The fact that all the cultural operations can be carried out during 
months when the rainfal l is dight (average of 42-2 mm. November, February 
to May), together with the admirable irrigation and drainage ^sterns 
which allow the soil water to be controlled, will account for the ease and 
efiicacy with which agricultural machinery is employed. 

492 - TbB iofluenee of Sizs and Ghaxaoter of Seed on the Yieldof Potatoes.---S aia&k^, 
R, N.,m The Journal of the Ministry of A^nUnre^ Vd. SXVHr, No. i, pp. 43-48, tables 
4. Ifimdoa, April, iQ^z. 

In 1920. a preliminary investigation of the above problem was begun. 
Btor tids pnxpose a stock of a new variety (i) was employed wbidi had been 


(x> lm potato k not, as yet, on flu market [Authot^t note). 
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giown in Barley, Herts, the pre\ious year; the tubers had been damped 
during the winter and sprouted in the spring. 

'Hbis main crop vaiietj" was wdl adapted to this type of experiment 
for two reasons: it is an exceptionally heavy cropper and it is extremely 
resistant to leaf roll and mosaic disease. The tubers are white kidney 
and are immune to wart disease. 

Sdections of the seed tuber were made by the author according to 
various grades, and the number of tubers in every found weight of seed 
was carefully checked. The tubers were selected both for size and weight 
so that each dass was as uniform as possible. The dasses selected were — 
i) 0.4 oz., 2) 1.3 Qz.; 3) 2 oz.; 4) 2.6 oz.; 5) 4 oz.; 6) 5.3 oz.; 7) 5.6 oz.; 
8) 6 oz; 9) mixed seed of aU sizes 

The results of the experiments so far as this first year allows of condu- 
sions, are: — 

i) That although small chats give a big return in proportion to their 
weight as seed, and produce as much, in this experiment even more, big 
ware than any dass of seed, yet it is certainly not economical. 

a) The best seed class are tubers of 2 oz. in weight and these give 
the best returns, excepting the large tuber sets with secondary growths. 

3) Seed tubers over 2 oz. in weight give smaller crops whilst 
the amount of seed is progressively greater. The amount of heavy ware 
is progressivdy less, both actuallv" and rdativdy. 

4) The tendency to secondarv' growth formation is not conveyed 
to the crop from the seed tuber. It is a peculiarity of big tubers and is 
not directly influenced by the size of the seed tuber. That the sets with 
secondary growth should have proved such successful seed is, however, 
not surprising as they naturally indicate a high v^etative activity on the 
part of the parent tuber, which experience has long shown to be the best 
type of tuber seed. Seed tubers with secondary growth make exceedingly 
good seed, and apart from the fact that they are large and wasteful without 
cutting, the evidence would tend to show that their use as seed is strongly 
indicated. 

As the value of a potato crop is concentrated in the main on the quan¬ 
tity of the large ware size tubers formed, it is of interest to refer to the table 
where the percentage of the entire crop represented by the tuber of 4 oz. 
and over is shown. The highest value, 73 of the total crop is given 
hy seed tubers of less than i oz. in weight, *. e. bv’ chats., so that it wrould 
appear that the larger the set, the smaller tlie quantity of big ware. When, 
however, the fact is taken into account of the bigger crop from the 2 oz, 
sets, the total yield per acre of large ware is considerally greater in this 
than in any other class. li, however, cut tubers with secondary growth 
will ^idd in the same manner as the large ones of class 8, then the advantage 
of such sets might at least equal that of the 2 oz. set in the production of 
heavy ware 

The crop of a potato plant must be expressed in the quantity of tuber 
material produced, and its subdivition into tubers depends on other fac¬ 
tors and is probably influenced by environment- The general approxima- 
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tioa of the numbeis of tnbeis in the daases of the crop from mixed seed, 
'nith that of the average of the 8 seed classes, is a fact of considerable in¬ 
terest (See tables). 


493 - The Fndnetiini of AKalfs Seedfn New South Wales.— TramEr, j. x, in The 
A^TMuUnfal Gaxette of New South WaleSt Vol. XXSXT, Ft. s., pp. 10^-112, pi. z6. Sydney, 
Feb. 1921. 

Within lecent years the cultivation of alfalfa has spread to the drier 
parts of New South Wales, and good results have been obtained from 
Bathurst, Coolah, Canowindra, Binnaway, Coonabaiabran, and Pallama- 
llawa districts, with both crops and also seed. 

The method recommended for planting in the drier parts of the State 
is to sow the seed in drills 30 to 36 in., apart, in order to maintain a friable 
surface soil by hodng between the rows. 

The varieties tested at the different experiment farms in these dry 
districts were sdected from the best local strajms and also introduced 
varieties; amongst these were included: Tamworth Broad Leaf, China 
'from the Pekin plains^, Cossack, Semipalatm^, Kansas, Montana, 
and Grimm (*Tom U. S- A.) Variety Grimm had given exc^ent results 
in the United States as the most superior alfalfa in respect to winter hardi¬ 
ness. Montana is also extremely^ resistant to frost, and appears to suit 
the cold regions of New South Wales better than var. Grimm. 

In the most satisfactory alfalfa growing districts the general rate of 
sowing is 15 lb. per acre but as much as 20 lb. is occasionally used, with 
a \iew to obtaining a fine stemmed for hay. Germination tests in the 
Department’s Laboratory extending over a number of years show an 
average of Ro this does not include the hard seeds. If the seed 

coals of the latter are scratched before planting, the majority of them 
will germinate successfully. Good results have been obtained by lightly 
rubbing the seed on a rough surface, such as that of an ordinary fine brick. 
Tests are still in progress to obtain data as to the length of time the 
untreated seeds, whidh failed to germinate after 14 days under cover, wfll 
take to germinate after being allowed to dry and then sown in soil- The 
following results are interesting from the point of view ot rapidity of 
germination: — which is an important consideration from the farmer’s 
pennt of viewB 
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A fairly high standard of purity has been maintained by alfalfa growers 
and importers according to the particulars obtained from the seed test¬ 
ing laboratory records here reported. A list of the common weed seeds 
is given, and instructive identity photographs ate given of the seeds:— 
Centaurea meliiensis, Plantago lanceolafa, Carduus lanceolrJus, Chenopo- 
dium dLimi, Seiaria viridis, Paspalum dilatatiim. Cynodon DacAylon. Melilo- 
tus pan iflora, Cusctiia Trifolii, Polygonum aiicidare, Rumcx AcetoseUa, Car ex 
panimlata^ Rufuex crispus, ShrivHled alfalfa seed, hard alfalfa seed, and 
normal alEalfa seed. 

C. Dactylon, P. dilataium and P. distichum are three of the very worst 
pests in an alfalfa field as they not onl3" crowd the alfalfa plants but cause 
considerable trouble to the mowing machine. 

The December cutting is generallj’ reser\'ed foi seed purposes, and 
should be har^^ested when the majority of pods are ydlow. When harvest¬ 
ing small areas, the crop should be cut with a scythe, and if a mo .ver is used, 
a swath-board sboiald be attached. If a reaper and binder is employed, 
the sheaves should be piled into bhocks and stand for 5 to 10 da^’s and 
allowed to become throughly dr3" before stacking and threshing, or properly 
adjusted so as not to bind the crop, but merelj’ drop it into heaps by 
means of the ^eaf carrier. 

Stacking should be made in a manner similar to that for alfalfa hay, 
building it with a good foundation of straw. Small quantities are thteriied 
with a flail, but alfalfa seed threshers are also available. 

Four to 8 bus. per acre of seed are obtained in a favourable season 
on good quality alialfa land, on medium dass land, 2 to 3 bus. 

]94 - Factors^ that Afleet Alfalfa Seed Yields. — P. K, in Colorado ArHciOtural 

Experiment Statton BuUeUn Ko. 257, pp. 1-32, £1^. 27. ^rt CoUins, Col., 1920 (r^soaiA 
in Ex^tnmi.hf Sfafion Ruard, Vot. 44, No. 3r p. 23^}, Wasbington, 1921). 

Experiments made in cooperation with the Office of Forage Crop Inves¬ 
tigations of the I". S. Department of Agriculture, conoerring seed setting 
tendencies of the different strains and the effect of seed selection on impro¬ 
vements of seed fields; moisture requirements, irrigation, cultural and 
spacing tests ; observations on the relations of insects, climatic conditions, 
and scil fertility on alfalfa seed production. 

The conclusions ma^’be summarised as follows:— A differenceiu the 
inherent seed-setting tendency’ of different strains of alfalEa was noticeable, 
the southern strains, particnlaih’ from Ecuador, Peru, and Tripoli appearing 
to be strongest in this reject. These are not considered adapted to the 
climatic conditions, lacking hardiness. Although seed selection for pro¬ 
lific seed yMd improved the ability of the sdecled stocks to produce seed 
jdelds, the improvement is not thought sufficient to solve the problem. 

The amount of moisture for alfalfa seed production should be so regu¬ 
lated that a minimum amount of forage growth will result and still have 
sufficient moisture to mature the seed. Making a pasture of the first 
growth late in the spring has apparentlj" stimulated good seed yidds, and 
this seems to be coupled with a s^'stem of irrigation such as to regulate the 
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•amount of water and hold it dose to the minimum requirement by ha^g 
small irrigation furrows about every 30 in, 

A thin imifonn stand, about i plant to i or 2 sq, ft. is advised to en¬ 
sure good seed yields- Growing alfalfa in row's is not recommended chiefly- 
on account of the difficulty in handling the crop, 

Eut very little e\’idence that bees are essentid to alfalfa seed yield? 
is at hand. Dry dimatic conditions with high temperatures seem to be 
among the most essential requirements for successful production. It 
appears that excessive quantities of scril nitrate*^ possess deleterious effects 
on seed yields in many irrigated r^ons reserved for alfalfa. 

495 - The Use of Saccbarum biflornm as a Forage Plant in Algeria.— guignard. 
Paper pceseated at the :^ 9 Ceeting of the Academie d'Agricultuie, hdd on 3 Jaich 23,1921., 
in the Rendtn des Seaitces de PAcaddnue d*A^nculhire dfi France, 1921, 

Vd. VII, No. 12, pp. 308-311. Palis, ^Saidi, 1921. 

Dr. Trabttt communicates the results of experiments made on the 
coast of Oran, with the object of fixing the sand dunes by planting Sac- 
chartm liftomni fi). The experiments carried out in the dunes of Bon 
Hacheria, and on the Gay estate at Khemis, were eminently successful. 
Sacc hiflortini, proving to be useful not onlj as a wind-break and a fixer 
of moving sands, but also as<«an excellent forage plant. 

According to information received from the drief Inspector of the 
Waters and Forests, the first cuttings were planted at the end of 1919, 
50 cm. apart and in lines at intervals of 5-10 m. in rectangles prepared in 
the dunes of Bon Hacheiia. These plantations are now i m. wide, and 
the plants have attained the height of 4 metres, forming a dense growth. 
Wherever the sands have collected near the lines, the width of the planta¬ 
tions has still further increased; owing to the contact of the stems with 
the soil, adventitious roots have been formed at each node, thus forming 
new growing points. It has been found that other Gramineae which have 
bemi used with success dsewhere (varieties of Ricinus, Takaout {Tamarix 
arHoulaia)^ aSd other varieties of Tamarix) ate here duly auxiliaries that 
can wdl be dispensed with, as their effect is of little account as compared 
with that of Sacchamm. 

With regard to the use of Sacchamm biflorum as a forage plant Gay, 
the Colonial corre^ondeut of the Botanical service, sends the results of 
the following experiments carried out at his farm on the coast 

Cuttings 30-40 cm. long were set 50 cm. apart; the plants soon ^read 
over the intervening spaces, and formed an unusually luxuriant meadow. 
Saccharum shoots again immediately alter cutting, and is able to furnish 
several crops a year. It should be planted in the ^ring, but cuttings take 
root at any season Animals had been fotmd to eat the plant with avidity, 
therefore it was used on a lai^ scale as a stock feed during the recent pei iod 
of scaicitj'. It sufficed to keep 36 horses and mules, and 42 oxen in perfect 
condition, so that they never missed one day*s work. The foliage was 


(i) See j?., Feb. 1921, No. 158. {Ed.) 
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ted in its natural condition, and the stems were cut up and chopped with 
a vine-cane breaker. 

The composition of the plant is as follows;— 


Per cent. 


W^ter . , . . 74,3 

Aibumitioid«.. 2.4 

Fats. 0.45 

Nitrogen tree extracts .. r3.4 

Crude fibre. 0.48 

Ash.. 2-45 


From what has been said, SaccMrani might be planted with advantage 
on the sands of French regions bordering on the Mediterranean, but 
it is in West ^lorocco that it would fender most ser\Hce. 

49 '» - Yield and Quality of Hemp In Wiseonsiiw U. S. —See No. 471 of this Retteu.\ 

497 - Indian Jute (Corchorus spp.). — :vrc Sir Chi*.., in The Asiatic Review, 
VoiL NYIl, No. 50, pp. 302-306. lyoudou, April, 1921. 

Jute in India, can be grown in almost any soil which has a good depth 
and the necessar\’ material required for fertilisation. On the alluvial soils 
in Eastern Bengal, jute grows freely without any artificial help. On 
the other hand the higher lands are hea\lly manured and yield heavy 
crops, not only on this account, but also owing to the fact that the jute 
has better chance of ripening on land immune from floods. Early in 
Februaiy, the ploughing commences on low-lying lauds, and continues 
imtil the beginning of May on*the higher lands. 

After the land is ploughed and pulverised the seed is sown broadcast, 
in quantities of from 6 to 12 lb., per acre. The two principal species cul¬ 
tivated are Corckorus capsularis, and C. olUorins, The former is eaaly 
distinguished by’ its roimd pods, while the latter has long cylindrical 
pods, which are more easily decorticated than C, capsularis, and this is 
a distinct advantage although the last mentioned can stand submeraon 
fjetter, and generally speaking is less easily affected by’ adverse climatic 
conditions. Notwithstanding these peculiarities, it has been proved 
bey’ond all doubt that each of these sj^edes would yield a different class 
of fibre if subjected to different conditions of soil and climatic influences. 

The period of harvesting varies according to the district, and starts 
earlier in the lowlands than elsewhere. Early’ cut jute is however never very 
satisfactory; it is usually’ immature, short and mos^’. The process of 
retting “ usually takes an3dhing from 10 to 35 days according to the time 
of year. In July and August, when the temperature of the water is high, 
the process is quicker, and the jute is rea-.ly for further handling, but in 
S^tember and later, it takes quite a month to “ ret the plants. After 
retting is completed, the plants are taken out of the water, the fibre extrac- 
eJ, washed, and dried, and when sufficiently dry’, it is rolled up in drums, 
and sent to the nearest market or sold locally to small dealers, who take 
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it away to seme of the large centres and dispose of it at a considerable 
profit. 

The use of jute presses in the jute districts has greatly facilitated 
tran^)ort. These are used to pack what are known as “ cutcha " bales, 
containing 3 to 3 % maimds’*'. The exported bale to Europe and other 
countries is of a ^ed standard of 5 maunds or 40(1 lb. The packing is 
chiefly done in Calcutta. 

formally, jute is the cheapest fibre for providing bags to carry the 
produce of nearly the whole world. It carries all the valuable wool and 
grain from the various countries where grain and oil seeds are produced. 
Other uses are also enumerated by the author including several uses locally 
in the jute districts of India, and also its utilisation for the making of 
sand hags during the war. 

498 - Plants Suggestedfor the Manufacture of Paper in Various Ckmntries (i)1. south 
AMcan Glasses for Paper Making, Bulieitn of the Itnpsrial Vol. XVI, No. 2, 

pp. I27-I34, Xondon. 191S. — XI. Tlcpical Glasses as Paper Making Materials (Fed. 
Malay States of Austialia). Ibid. Vol. XVI, Na 3 i PP. 271-275, 1918. — HI. Tnvesti- 
gfttfnng of Materials suggested for UieManufactaxe of Paper (South. Africa, Rliodesia, Hgypt, 
Papua)., /Wi., V6I. XVXT, Xo. 2, pp. I 4 i“i 59 , 1919 - — IV. Fnrther Investigations 
iHgypt, South Africa, Xevr Zealand, Brazil), Ibid, Vol. X\ 1 II, No, 3, pp. 232-335^ 1920. 
— V. Paper from Bagasse in Formosa, QueensiUmd A^ricuUural Journal^ Vol. XV, Pt.2, 
p. 67. BiisbaneT Feb., 1921. — VI. I#es v^taux susoeptibLes defouniir une bonne p&te 
A papier en Madagascar, Le Bois, Year 4, No. ii, pp. i. Paris,Mar., 17,1921. — VH. XJn 
myn^^alan k papier {Termitialia Arfuna), UA^onomU coUmiale, BuUettn mensuel 
d» Jardin Cdianial^ Nonv. S^, Yr. 5 » 1920-21, Na 34, PP. 111-112. Paris, Oct. 192c. — 
Vm. Pack, A. N., Pulpwood from l^tirii Columbia, in American Forestry^ Vol. 26, No. 
324, pp. 715-719. Washington, I>. C., Dec, 1920, — IX. Paper from Veneer Waste in 17 . S. 
Ibid. p. 782. Dec.,z92o. — X. Pbakson, R. S., The Manufacture of Paper Pulp from 
Bamboos in India, in Indian Forester^ Vol. Xi;Vl, Nos. zz and 12, pp. 547-585 and 
803-631, pi. 3. AUahabad, Nov. and Dec., X920. — XL Utilisatiou of Bamboos for Paper 
Making in Vaxions Countries (India, C^lon, Indo-Cbina, China, Japan, Philippines, Ma¬ 
laysia, Dutch B. Indies, Austialia, America, Brazil, W. Indies, Africa, Madagascar), Bui. 
lefts of ike Imperial Instituiej VoL XVHI, No. 3, pp. 403-427. London, 1920. 

I-ni-R''. —- SoT'’TH Africa {2). It has long been reaHvSed that the 
tropical countries possess in their coarse grasses, abundant raw material 
for the manufacture of paper. A number of grasses have been sent to the 
Imperial Institute from South Africa for trial, and a sdection of the reports 
is here given; — 

a) Sorghum halepense (3). — This grass gives a good yield of pulp, 
but is nevertheless not very promising as a paper making material. The 
pulp contains a large amount of parenchyma derived from the pith, which 
renders the paper parchment-like. This might however lend a possibility 
for the production of ^cial kinds of parchment like papers either by it- 
sdf or mixed with other fibrous materials. 


• 1 maund = S2.2S Ib. 

(1) See also R., Apxil 1921, No. 436. iEd.) 

(2) See R., Aug, 1918, No. 869, 

(3) See R., Feb. 1920, No. 202. Ed.) 
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b) Amlropogm spp. — i) A sample of “ thatching grass’* or “ Dek 
Gras, ” identified as Afidropogon BucJtamu Stapf, received in 1917. In 
every case the pulps furnished an opaque paper of good strength and quality, 
which did not shrink appreciably on drying, and appears a promising ma¬ 
terial for the manufacture of strong brown paper, or after bleaching, for 
other purposes. — 2) A, Dregeanus, Nees, and A. auctus Stapf “ Tambookie 
Grasses. " Both samples* gave good yields of unbleached pulp, which pro¬ 
duced tough, strong papers of good quality. — 3) . 4 . hirtiUorus var. 
semiberbis Stapf — This grass give s a good yield of pulp but the ultimate 
fibres are short and the paper produced is somewhat inferior is strength 
to that yielded by the aforementioned species. It would however be quite 
suitable for the manufacture of paper pulp on a commercial scale. 

c) Trachypogon polymorpJms, Cywhopogon Ruprechti and CyviJjo- 
pogonsp.{i.). — Thesegrassesgive very good yields of pulp which compare 
favourably with the fields obtained from egjarto grass (Macrochloa tena- 
cissima) under similar conditions. T polymorphus is found in tropical 
and sub-tropical America, and Madagascar, and in South Africa is known 
as “ steds: ” grass. 

d) Themed a Forskalti var. molUssima. — Yields a pulp giving a 
strong opaque paper which does not shrink appreciably on drying. The 
nodes of the grass are however harder than those of tambookie ” and 
** d^ ” grass, and would necessitate a through boiling and l)eating in order 
to break them up completely and obviate the presence of yellowish specks 
in the paper. 

e) Trisiachya Rehmanni, — Common in the Transvaal High Veld.— 
The ^ortness of the ultimate fibres rendered an inferiority in strength to 
the opaque paper obtained. It might however be utilised locally in 
admixture with better materials, sudi as Andropogon spp. 

f) Panicum obscurans. — Common on the ECigh Veld. On account 
of the presence of small bracts, and their effect on the paper produced, 
this grass is decidedly inferior as a paper making material to most others 
from South Africa put to the test, and would probably only be suitable 
for the manufacture of cardboard or brown paper. 

g) Aloe dichotoma “ Kokerboom, ” — Found in Namaqualand. 
One of tiie largest of the South African aloes, reaching a height of 15-25 ft. 
or more with a trunk 2.3 ft., in diameter at the base. On removing the 
bark and leaving to dry in the air, it was found that 100 parts of the original 
stem yidded 21.4 parts of air-dried decorticated material. The ultimate 
fibres were of good length (2 to 4.4 mm.), but were rather coarse and 
harsh. Results on the whole show that kokerboom is not a promising paper 
making material. The pulps produced give a fairly strong opaque 
brown paper which however could not be bleached. 

m. — Rhodesia. — Rtdnodendron Rawtanmii, " Mungongo. ” — Re¬ 
sults of examination of the wood samples received showed that this wood 
is not a promising material for the manufacture of paper pulp by the soda 


(i) See jR., Nov. 1916, No. 1162. 
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process but it is possible that pulp, of a somewhat better quality might - 
be obtained by the sulphite process. 

“ Muguguboya Bark. ” It is improbable that this bark could be 
lemuneiatively exported but might be utilised locally for paper manufac¬ 
ture. 

IV. — Brazil. —- The Aninga plant (Moftthricliaydia arhorescens) 
occurs abundantly in parts of Bra^, and considerable attention has been 
paid in recent years to the possibility of extracting the fibre for use as 
cordage material and utilising the stems as a source of paper pulp. Results 
^w that the stems would yidLd a pulp furnishing a good brown paper, 
but cannot be bleached sufficiently for writing or printing purpose. 

m. IV. — Egypt. — a) Cyperns alopecuroidss. — The stems give 
a fair yidd of moderate quality. By fairly- drastic treatment (c. g. 20 % 
caustic soda) a pulp yielding a fairly whi^e paper of moderate strength can 
he produced, and the removal of parench^Tna bj washing would probaby 
improve the (iualit\’ although decreasing the pulp 3ield; suitable for native 
use. b) i . Papyrus Moderate yield or pulp of fair quality; pulp suitable 
for brown paper can be prepared from stems bv* mild treatment. Inferior 
to C. alopecuroides, but suitable for use locally. Mature specimens are 
richer in cdlulose and give a higher yield of pulp than young stems. 

c) Typa sp. iBmdie Grass). — Moderate quality- pulp, but suitable 
forproductionofbiownWTappingpaperorcardboard:didnotbleach wdl:— 
suitable for local use only, 

II-III-R’ — Australia (i) Kew Zeala 2 o>, Papua, Northern 
Territory, Fiji. — a) Bamboo grass { 2 ) from the N. Territorj’ gives 
a good yidd of pulp about equal to that obtained from Algerian esparto 
grass. After submitting to adequate processes, the grass ma.y be considered 
suitable for the manufacture of pulp or paper fbiowii or white) either for 
local use or for export, 

b) Podocarptis spicatus (Matai or Black Pine). — Not very satis¬ 
factory : — wide spread distribution in N. Zealand. 

c) Hiliscus iiliaceus Linn. — Yonng stems consisting of fibrous 
bark endosing soft wood, give a good pulp j’idd but of somewhat inferior 
quality in Fiji and suitable for local use only. 

d) Imperaia aruridinacea Lyr. (3) (Lalang Grass). The sample 
received from Papua showed that this grass compares favourably with 
A^eiian e^axto grass, and is worth about the same price. For the 
manufacture of white paper, a dightly more drastic treatment than the 
latter is required, but unbleached pulp of good quality suitable for the 
production of strong wrapping paper and cardboard can however be 
prepared, and the grass used to advantage in Australia. 

V. — /. artmdinacea is also reported from the Federated Mday 
States, Cej’lon and North Queensland. 


{x) See i?., Feb. 191/, No. i 

(2} Botanical identity to be ascertained by tbe impenal Institaie London, 
( 3 ) See R., Feb. I9i7» No. 149. (Ed.) 
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VI. — Formosa. — A saccessftsl paper making indnstry has been 
established, emplo^dng bagasse (i) (dry refiase of sugar cane after the juice 
has been expressed) as the raw material. Well made bagasse paper possesses 
several valuable qualities, it is far more durable and more waterproof 
than papers made from other materials. These are natural qualities and 
point to the conclusion that when advantageously emploj^ed it may be 
used for purposes beyond wrapping and printing 

— Madagascar. — The following specimens are notified 
as giving advantageous results: — 

a) Ravenala madagascariensis, common on territory lying between 
the forest area and the sea coast; 43 utilisable cellulose, b) Cyperus 
aequahs “ zozoro" and C latifohus. — Common in the marshes and 
peat districts • gives a good quality pulp: 22-23 % utilisable cdlulose: 
c) Phragmiies conmiums, “ bararata . common in sv^ampy districts in the 
west: d) Hyphaene coriacca satrama and Borassus flahelUier “ dimaka " 
common in the savannah e) Trema gusea andrarezina * f) Donihey a spp. 
“ Lafatravonono ” and Lafotrofotsy g) Cimnia sp. “ vantoilana 
h) Terminalta A^juna Bedd., specimens were introduced into Madaga¬ 
scar in 1900 by Em. Prxjdhommr, then Director of Agriculture in this 
Colony. The plants came from the Indies and Ceylon. 

The fruit of these trees has recently been sent to the Jardin Colonial, 
Nogenl-sur-Mame and investigations have been made to ascertain the 
possible utilisation of the same for tanning hides. How’ever. the i)ercentage 
of tannin content was found to be very low (2.80 to 3.61%), and Tavergn®, 
assistant in the research department of the Jardin Colonial, considered 
it advantageous to test the possibilities in connection with paper manufac¬ 
ture. 

According to the results obtained in the laboratory it was foimd that 
the yield of dry cellulose undiluted., after baking for 8 hours, under pies^ 
sure of 6 kg. (153-1600C) was 29 This cellulose is fine, long and gives 
an excellent gre3dsh pink paper witliout blemish and very strong The 
fruits of T. Arjuna should therefore serve a distinctly useful purpose as 
a first quality material for the manufacture of paper, provided that large 
quantities could be obtained at a cheap rate. 

1) T. poiymorphits (See S Africa). 

Xill, — Briimsh Columbia. — According to the reports published 
in 1918 by the Commission of Conseivation of Canada, the total amount 
of timber in the coast region of British Columbia of species suitable for 
the manufacture of pulp is over 92 billion ft. or approximately 132 mil¬ 
lion cords, (i cord = 600 board ft.) Nearly two thirds of this is western 
hemlock [Tsuga heterophyila). A wood which seems to possess the ne¬ 
cessary qualities of fibre which permit its use largely in place of spruce for 
the manufacture of newspaper pulp; of the rest, 58 % is Sitka ^ruce 
(Picea siichensis) and 42 % balsam (Abies grandis and A. smabilis). The 
country is just awakening to the value of western hemlock. The growth 

(i) See jR., July-Atig. 1920, X’o 799 (£^-) 
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of the pulp and paper industry in Brit. Columbia was veiy rapid in the 
last two years. 

IX. — UicccED Statos. — In the wood waste from veneer factories 
in the United States Forest Products Laboratory a considerable variety 
of raw materials were found suitable for the manufacture of high grades 
of paper. Among the veneer woods with paper making possibilities are: 
red gum (LiqtMamhar styracifiua L.); ydlow poplar [Lirioaendron iulvp- 
ifera L.), cotton wood {PoptUus ddukdea Marsh); birch {Betula lenta L.) ; 
tupdLo [Nyssa aquatica ^larsh.); basswood (Tilia americana L.) ; beech 
{Fagus americana. Sweet). 

Other economic factors being favourable, a mill could profitably ope¬ 
rate on a daily supply of veneer waste equivalent to 50 cords of ordinary 
puipwood. 

IV-X-XI. — UrmiSATio^ OP BAMBOOS (i). — The high price of 
wood pulp hajg caused paper manufactures to search for new materials 
which could be used as a source for paper pulp, and the most promish^ 
of these is bamboo. These yield a pecto-ligno-c^ulose, intermediate in 
character between the cellulose of esparto and that of coniferous wood: 
when crushed and boiled it can be converted into an excellen t , easily 
bleachable pulp. The 4 chemical processes which have been applied 
to the prx)duction of bamboo pulp are described in detail Iviz, the sulphite, 
soda, sulphate, and lime, processes.). Art. XI gives a brief survey of the 
general distribution of species throughout the world : 320 species bd.ong 
to the monsoon region of Asia (15 out of the 30 genera 136 spp. in India) 
X79 species (belonging to 8 genera) [Chusquea and Arundinaria) in S. Ame¬ 
rica ; 49 in Japan; about 30 in the Philippines; 8 in New Guinea; 3in 
Queen^and; 4 in New Caledonia; 2 in the Pacific Islands; about 24 in 
Africa; 5 in Madagascar; and none in Europe, though a considerable 
number have been planted for ornamental purposes. 

Particulars are given especially from the point of view of their utili¬ 
sation for paper making, and of the present position and prospects of the 
industry in certain countries 

X. — India. — A considerable amount of progress has been made 
in perfecting processes of manufacture during the last few years, and also 
in searching for further suitable areas horn which bamboos can be extracted, 
and a possible factory site at sufficiently low rates to make it a profitable 
ooncem. The idea of manufacturing paper pulp from the raw materials 
available from the forests of India, dates back nearly 60 years, though it is 
only latdy that schemes have materialised to utilise the bamboos in fac¬ 
tories. Pearsons’ object in his article is briefly to review pre-and post 
war conditions, and to bring the available information up to date. 

The interest now manifested in starting this industry coincides with 
the period of flowering of the more common species of bamboo sndi as : 
Mdocanna hawbusoides, Cephalostadkyum pergracUe, Bambnsa polymorpka, 
Dmirocalamus longispaihus, and Bainbnsa Tulda. 


(x) See R., Oct-Dee. xqzo, No. 1144. 
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The importance of this point cannot be over estimated ^hen it is taken 
into consideration that these species will probably not flower again for 
from 30 to 40 years. As conditions now stand, in areas ^here bamboos have 
recently flowered, the amount of raw material will be least, and the cosr 
of extraction greatest during the first years of working whilst the yield 
will tend to increase and the price of extraction to fall with every succes¬ 
sive year. 

Considerable advance has been made in the process of preparing bamboo 
pulp. The author quotes the latest treatments in India, and also in 
Scotland. It was not until 1912 that it was discovered that by crushing 
bamboos between heavy rollers, and then chopping them into small pieces, 
both nodes and intemodes could be utilised together. 

Under the present conditions, the author does not definitely state 
what the ultimate cost of producing i ton of air-dried pulp would be, but 
taking into consideration the improyements in manufacture as against 
the higher cost of labour, chemicals, coal, etc., it is thought that bamboo 
soda pulp can still be produced well within Rs. 125 per ton. 

After a general survey of the various bamboo areas both in Burma 
and India, the most favourable position for a factory site is considered 
to be at Badaipur in the Kata-khal Catchment area, as all the main rivers 
by which the bamboo forests are drained, converge on that point, and here 
also the Assam-Bengal Railway crosses the Borak river. 

The possible out-tum depends on 3 factors namd^": i) The area of 
the forests from which bamboos can be exploited: 2) the density of the 
<™p I 3) tbe estimate based on the figures obtained by taking sample 
plots; 4} the rotation of cutting. The most suitable Indian bamboos 
from the point of view of abundance and availability are: Bambusa 
polymorpha, {*' k5^thung Cephalostachyum pergracile tinwa ”) Bam- 
busa amndinacea (" dongi ") and Melocanna bambinsoides {“ muli "), all of 
which have been found to give high yields of pulp. 

The average ^deld i)er acre is 23.5 tons. The area of forests from which 
bamboos can be exploited is 164000 acres, and the sustained annual 
yield will therefore work out to 570 585 tons. This is a far greater 3rield 
than could possibly be required by any one paper mill, and hence the 
opportunities for opening up further factories. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that both bamboo and Sabai or bhabar 
grass {Ischaemum angusttfolium) are found in some cases in the same lo¬ 
cality and as the latter has up till now been found to give a better quality 
paper pulp than any bambro, this fact should not be overlooked in 
the choice of a factory site. Bamboo pulp is equal to if not better than 
imported sulphite spruce. I. angmtiioUum is obtained from the hill 
forests of the Hoshangabad, Chlindwara, Butul and Narsinghpur Di¬ 
visions. 

In the first mentioned Division, a pulp mill for this grass and bamboo 
is under contemplation. The respective value of the proposed sites dse- 
where is discussed. Taking everything into account probably no countiy’ 
in the world seems to have more extensive natural and accessible areas occu- 
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capied by the laiger and more valuable bamboos than 3 U>wer Burma. 
The area of temboo forests has been stated to be over 24 000 000 acres 
with a possible output of at least i ® | millian tons of dry stems per annum. 
The next largest areas occur in Bombay, lladias, Assam, ^Lysore and the 
native State of Cochin. 

Ceylon, — Bamboos occur in the southern lowlands and at a height 
of 4000 to 5000 ft. on the mountains in the interior. The smalt Ochhuidra 
sMdula, and Bambusa arundinacea, B, vulgaris and B, nana are cultivated 
and much used in building, but these could probably all be used as paper 
material. In the mountain region, lender shrubby' species of 0 xytenanthera 
[ 0 , Thuaiiesii) and Teinosiachyum (T, aitenuatum) and 3 spp. of Arundi- 
fiaria occur. 

Indo-China (i). — It has been estimated that there are 50 to 90 spe- 
ci^ of bamboo indigenous to French Indo-China, including several of those 
^own to be suitable for paper pylp in Burma. 

China. — At least bo kinds appear to occur in the country, including, 
Phylloslachvs heierochtda “ chung-chu, ” abundant in Central and Wes¬ 
tern China ; Bambusa amndinacea “ tzu-chu ; ” Dendrocdlamus giganteus 
nanchu and the thinwooded B. vulgaris * Kwangin dm, commonly 
cultivated but less valuable as timber. These bamboo groves seem in 
most cases to be the result of deliberate cultivation. 

Japan. — Although numerous spedes are indigenous, including no 
kss than 17 species of Arundinaria and there am lands suited to bamboo 
throughout the country, the large quantitfes required for miscellaneous 
uses are mainly supplied from Formosa. A. hurUensis is the most north¬ 
ern known spedes. 

Philippines (2). — 30 spedes. Schizostachyum lumanvpao (" cana 
bojo ”) treated by the soda process appear to be the most satisfactory 
paper material; an erect gregarious species sometimes 30 ft. high occupy¬ 
ing considerable areas, averaging 9 000 canes per hectare, never cultivated. 

Malayna, Dutch east Indies — The common bamboo, B. vulgaris 
much cultivated in India, Mauritius, Cape Colony and Tropical America 
occurs both wild and cultivated from the plains to 3500 ft., in Java, Singa¬ 
pore, Celebes and the Moluccas. The spiny bamboo (B. spUwsa) is abundant 
from Java to Borneo; the dwarf B. nana cultivated throughout the area, 
is half wild in Java and Singapore. Extensive forests composed almost 
entirdy of Gigantochloa maxima, G. ater, and G. aspera occur, particularly 
at an altitude of 2000-4000 ft. Dcndrocalamts giganteiis which reaches 
a height of 120 ft. is also found and is very valuable; also D. sfricfus, Dino~ 
cMoa spp. and Schizosiachyum spp, which may prove as valuable as 5 . 
Imnampao in the Philippines. 

Tropical Ausiralia. — No species seem to be abundant, 3 imper¬ 
fectly known spedes have been described from the northern parts of the 
continent. 


li) See R,, Oct-Dec. lyio, Xo 1144. 
(2) See R , Apxil iy2i, Xo. sSy. (Eif.) 
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Pacific Islands. — The chief species indigenous to the Islands of 
the Central Pacific, from Hawaii to Samoa and Fiji is Schizo^acdiyum 
glaticifohum g ft, high, often culti\"ated but not occuring in a marlmdly 
gregorious manner when wild ; not yet tested as a paper material. 

TfO'pical America and TC. Indies. — Most of the bamboos of Amer¬ 
ica belong to genera peculiar to the new world, Guadua taking the place 
of Bainbttsa, and Chusquea that of Schizostachyum, etc., only Arundinaria 
and Nastus perhaps being indigenous to both hemispheres, although some 
Asiatic species have become naturalised in the W. Indies. Many years 
ago a considerable quantity of paper pulp was annuall^^ made from Arufir 
dinaria macrosperma {reed bamboo) in North and South Carolina and the 
lowlands of the Mississippi. The utilisation of this ^des by modem me¬ 
thods is now under consideration in IU>uisiana. 

Amongst the spedes of Arthrosfylidmm growing at high altitudes 
ma3'’be mentioned . 1 . racemiflormn, in Mexico, A ’Schonihurgkii, the longest 
of the known bamboos in Guiana, and in the mountains near the sources 
of the Orinoco and Rio Negro. Chusquea anstata occurs in the same region 
in dense thickets. Guadua augustifolia forms forests several leagues in 
extent in hot valleys and at moderate elevations (about 2400 ft.) in Ecuador 
and Colombia, but the species of this genus probably more often occur in 
comparatively small thickets. In Trinidad, a considerable portion of the 
area occupied by gregarious bamboos is made up of introduced Asiatic 
spedes, espedally Bambusa mtlgans, although Guadua lahfoliu (Vene- 
zudan ^.) also occurs, and at high altitudes the large Arthyrosiylidiitm 
excelsum and A. puhescens are found. Paper has for some years been made 
more or less completely from bamboo pulp in Trinidad. In Jamaica and 
British Guiana, bamboos do not at present occupy extensive continuous 
areas although there are evident posdbilites in store. 

IV. — Brazil. — A bamboo from Brazil was received by the Imper¬ 
ial Institute under the name of “ tabocca brava'' for examination as a 
source of paper pulp. The material was anal3’^)ed with the following 
results % : moisture g.8, ash 3.3, cdlulose {expressed on cane as recdved) 
49.9, cdlulose (expressed on dry cane) 55.3. 

A good yield of pale coloured pulp was obtained furnishing fairly 
soft papers. This, however, could not be satisfactorily bleached, but as 
the pulp possessed good Mting properties, by adopting the sulphate method 
it seems possible to obtain white paper, 

Africa. — The cultivation of bamboos, especially of species of Phyl- 
lostachys from the Himalayas has been suggested for Morocco and the coast 
of Algeria to fix sand dunes and dry up marsh land. Oxyienanthera abys- 
sinica, the most widdy distributed African species ranges from lake Tsana 
in Abj'ssinia to Liberia, Angola and Nyasaland, occurring at altitudes 
where snow is frequent. In W, Africa, with the exception of some small 
herbaceous species described from the Cametoons, bamboos are only 
represented by introduced Indian forms which are grown to a considerable 
extent on the Gambia. Arundinaria alpina occurs in the Henya forests 

[4S8] 
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of E. Africa, and in Poituguese E. Africa. In S. Africa these are replaced 
by ri. iessdlaia. 

VII-XI. — Madagascar. — Several species of Bambtisa have been 
successMly introduced in recent years and have been tested at Grenoble, 
France, and found to yidd a satisfactory paper pulp. The following 
indigenous species are prevalent: — Beesha capitata, Xastus spp.,C^^- 
losiachytim spp. and Schisostachyum spp. 

Conclusions : — The experiments so far made have dearlj" proved 
that a high dass paper can be produced from bamboo pulp. On the 
whole it is too good for the manufacture of ordinary news-print, and 
is more suitable for better grades of printing paper. The cultivation of 
bamboo for paper pulp offers a number of advantages over spruce and other 
pulp woods. As bamboo culms are ax-ailable for extraction within 8 or 
10 >ears from the time of sowing, ard if a pn per system of rotation catting 
is adopted, their cutting can be continued for a period of 30 years or more, 
that is until they flower. Propagation by seed and cuttings of half 
matured culms is relativdy simple The latter are about 3 ft. long and 
should include, if possible part of the rhizome. They may be inserted 
verticall3-, with the 2 lowest nodes buried, or horizontally in prepared 
beds. 

The occurrence of various native or introduced bamboos at various 
altitudes in msLXiy countries is sufficient to show that,, where they do not 
already exist in large enough quantities to be exploi'^ble for paper pulp, 
there w’ould be no difficulty in introducing and cultivating those species 
which have been proved suitable for this purpose 

In connection wdth plants suitable for the manufacture of cdlulose and 
paper, attention is drawn to the following interesting publication: — 
Prtcis listvrhtue destriptij^ ancdytique d phoiomicrographiqiie des vege- 
taiix pfopres a la falricaiicn dc la cellulose ei du papier {50 pi.), by MM. 
Leon RosTAixn-, Marcel Rostaing and FLeury Percie dit Sert. H. 
Dunod & E. Pinat, Paris. 

.*99 - The Seeds of Prunus brigantiaca VilL and their OIL — R4^ ajoii. l , m 
iht BoUtUiao delVAs^ocusione Iriiuikf Pto Puttie mcdtcinalt^ momuUcht td aUtc uUh^ 
Year IV, No. 3, PP 38-41. IMUan, :&Iaidi 1 jzi. 

The “ prunier des Alpes ” or “ inarmotit>r ” [Prunus Irigantiaca ViU. = 
Armeniaca hriganiiaca Peis.), is a shrub growing wild in some parts of Dauph- 
infi, especiallv^ in the neighourhood of Brian^on (hence its name of hrigartr 
tiaca) and in the Piedmontese Alps. From the kernels of the fruits an oil 
is extracted, which is called huile de marmotte, ** and is nearly' all consumed 
locally. Lakes made of It are sometimes fed in small quantities to stock, 
but much care must be taker not to gir.’e more than a limited amount, 
as it contains hydrocyanic acid, and may easilj’ prove poisonous. 

A hundred grammes of the fruits contain about 145 stones (aver¬ 
age weight 0.69 gm) 33 % of which are kemd and 68 % shdl; the 
latter forms an excdlent fuel, burning easilj’ with the formation of but littie 

a* {0.42 %). 
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^ The chemical composition of the kemdLs is as follows: — 


Percent. 

Water (at ioo-io5®C). 7.60 

Ash .*. 2.44 

Cmde protein .23.12 

Crude fats . 48.01 

Crude fibre.. 3-51 

Nitrogen-fiee extract. .. 15.32 


The ash qf the kernels is veiy ricih in phosphoric anhydride (35.57 % 
of ash = 0.87 % of kernels) and in potash; it gives a rather strong reaction 
of sulphuric acid, lime, and magnesia, and contains small quantities of 
iron oxide and traces of chlorine. 

The kemds contain a small amount of organic phosphorous in the form 
of lecithin and lecithides ; the content of the lecithin was: — 


Free lecithin . z6 per cent 

Combined kdUiin (lecitfaides}...0.21 per cent 


’ The kernels contain 0.123 % of total hjrirocyanic acid, and 0.048 % 
of preformed hydrocyanic acid. The combined hydrocyanic acid corres¬ 
ponds to 1.35 % of amygdalin. 

The kem^ also contain reducing sugars which calculated as glu¬ 
cose, amount to 4.3 %, and a few grains of starch; but their chief costi- 
tuent is oil which amounts to 48%- 

By pressing as much as 35 to 40 % is obtained, it is of a light ydlow 
colour and ^ghtly bitter, with a strong smell of bitter almonds; its 
constants are as follows: — 


specific gravity at 15® C.0.9178 

Refractive index (Zetss-Wollny dlcorefzactometer).64.5® 

Thermic degree ! thermometer. 4r«C 

Eceexeing point. 19® C 

Solidification point of fatty adds. 7° C 

^felting point of fatty adds. ir® C 

Refractive index of fatty adds. 51® 

Refractive index of acety lated fatty acids at 25 C. S 3 ® 

Saponification index. 194-9 

Ester index. 190.3 

Acid Index. 4.6 

Index of free volatile fattsradds . 0.5 

Iodine index. 89.4® 

Aoetyl saponification index (Bei^xets’ metod). 2x8.8 

Acetyl index. 133.4 

Acetyl acid index. 95.4 


" Marmotte ” oil is consumed locally either pure or mixed with 
olive oil. 
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500 - The CulUvathm of Fraxinus cbinensis la Chhia. — kooaba, in 
VApicolU*re moderno, Vol. is, Xos. i-a, pp. 3-8, 6 fig. Turin, Januaiy-Februaiy, iy2i. 
In compliance with the request of the Apicoltore moderno, the author, 
who is a member of the Institute of Foreign missions at IVIilan, sent from 
I^u-y-Lien Ho-nan, China, the following information accompanied b^^ 
photographs. 

The tree furnishing the wax is Fraxinus chincnsh Roxb == F. xan- 
thoxylmdes Wall. It is planted in rows and allowed to grow to the height 
of I metre. Then jit is cut down level with the ground every 2 or 3 
years, and permitt^ to send up fresh shoots. Branches of 2 or 3 years of 
age no longer produce wax. 

At the beginning of May, or a little later, are attached the eggs of 
Coccus chinensis West, which were collected the previous winter from Fraxi¬ 
nus chinensis. A small straw bag containing a dozen eggs is tied in the 
centre of the young tree w’hich is all bandaged up. Two or three days after, 
the scale insect hatches out; it bites the branches in different places, 
and dies at the end of a fortnight. As a result of these ^ght lesions, a 
sort of white, odourless efflorescence 3 to 4 cm. thick exudes, which covers 
each branch extending from the point of its attachment to the trunk ,to 
a height of 30 cm. In September, the lower part of the tree is completdj" 
white. The wax is then collected (it falls from the tree at a touch), and 
purified hy being melted in boiling water, and then passed* through a bag. 

This plant-wax is used in a variety of ways; it is applied for staunching 
wounds, and is one of the ingredients of the mixtures employed in the 
manufacture of candles, to which it imparts greater consistency. The 
author by adding a little of this plant-wax to hees-wax, was able to make 
beatiful white candles, that did not bend even in great heat- (40®C.) and 
burnt slowlj" without guttering. This Chinese ash grows in many places, 
but it does not produce wax everywhere. The product is ver\’ white 
in some distncts, but in^others it is always yeEowish in colour. 

Coccus chinensis is very common in some regions; in others it is rare, 
and only supplies local lequiremeats. Before the w’ar Chinese plantwax 
sold at I Chinese dollar [z s. id. at par) per Chinese catt^’ {1.50 lb.) now, 
its price is twice as much. 

501 -> Soums of Taipaatineand Resin: In India, BosweWa emta; In South 
Ajoenea, Cercidium spinosums In Australia, Xanthorrhoea, spp. — 
I. A.Xe«r SoHXoe of Tazpentine and nesin in India, Commerdal Xmportanoe of Boswdba 
serrata gam sesin, BuUefin of the Imperial InsMure^ VoL XVII, No. 2, pp. 159-1 77 - lyon- 
Ncw Xcsin txam S. .^erica Ibid, Vol. XVn, No. 3, pp. 296-297, — HI. The Coinposi- 
dott* 1919. — II. A tion and Uses of Anstcaliaa Xanfhorrhoea Resin. Ibid. Vol. XVIII, 
No. 2, pp. 155-63, 

I. — Bosh elUa serrata Roxb. — A summary of the information given 
by R. S- Pearson and Px kan Sivgh [Indian Forest Records, 1918, 6, 
p- 303) concerning the methods of tapping the trees, the preparation of 
•the turpentine, roan and guiu, their chemistry, commercial value and 
industrial uses This iii\ estigation has shown that B. serrata gum-resin, 
which has liitherto been employed in India to a RoiflU extent chiefly as a 
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substitute for B, Carteri^ and B, Frereana in the preparation of incense, 
is capable of furnishing products of considerable commercial importance, 
and it seems probable that their preparation will constitute a profitable 
industry. 

As a general rule old trees with black bark, dwarfed and suppressed 
trees, and trees with a short boll, yielded no gum-resin, and this was the 
case also with a large number of healthy trees of small girth. On the 
other hand, all sound and vigorous trees of 30 in. girth and over, all trees 
attadked by borers, or otherwise diseased, and generally all hollow trees, 
yidded wdl. 

The average yidd of gum resin j^er tree is as follows: 

Girth of tree Average iidd 

24-30 in.-. 09 

30-36 in.. 13 

36 in. and over. 1.9 

In the Mmar Division, Central Provinces, 1023 trees tapped from 
January 21 to February 23, confirmed this statement. 

The following condusions as to the best methods of tapping were drawn 
from the results of experiments conducted in various localities *— 

a) The method of tapping should consist in shaving off a thin band 
of bark about 6 in. broad, 2 ft. to 2 ft. 6 in. from the base of the tree, 

h) tapping should be commenced in November and should stop 
before the break of the monsoon; 

c) “freshiug ” should be undertaken every 4th or 5th day, and 
should consist in removing a thin shaving of ^ in. to i in. of new bark 
from the upper edge of the original bdt, and carrying down the “ freshing 
to within I in, of the lower ^ge. 

d) tapping of trees bdow 30 in. in girth is not advocated. 

From the results of analyses of 8 samples collected at Khandesh during 

1917, the average composition of the gum resin may be taken to be as 
follows: % moisture lo-ii; tuipentine oil 8-9, rean 55-57, gum 20-23, 
and insoluble matter 4-5. 

II. — Ccrciiium spinozunu Tulasne.. — This small three rdated 
to the Caesalpioias glows abundantly in certain parts of the Goajira Penin¬ 
sula, Colombia, and it is stated that the resin forms a layer on the trunk 
and branches of the tree, and that the roots, when exposed to the air, 
also become covered wdth resin. 

The sample received at the Imperial Institute consisted of coarsdy 
ground, translucent, yellow resin, containing brown particles of bark, 
and on examination gave the following analytical results: 


specific gavity at 17®/17* C. 1.079 

Koistuve. z-3 % 

Katter soLixble in water. 0.6 

Scatter soihible in not akolicfi. 90.6 * 

Asii . 3.0 


* me xemaioing 9.4 % insoluble in bot alcohol, consisted chiefily of baife. 

[MIJ 
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The resin contained no volatile oil. The following results were obtained 
on examining the purified resin; melHn g point *j*pC ; acid value (mg. 
of potash per i gram of resin). 23.8; saponification value (ditto) 84.1, 
iodine value 85.8 %. 

A vamiidbL made of i part of purified resin to i part of turpentine 
gave a clear, pale straw coloured coat, but dried very dowly, the surface 
still being sticky at the at the end of 14 days. The general opinion was 
that the resin would not be suitable for the preparation of spirit, 
turpentine or oil vamidies. 

III. — XafUhorrkoea spp, — The chief species yidding reans 
are: i) X. hastilis R. Br. of Eakem and South Eastern Australia which 
fields a yellow resin known commercially as yellow gum acaroid. Botany 
Bay gum, ydlow yacca gum etc,, 2) X. arlorea R. Br. of Queensland and 
New South Wales. 3) X. australis R. Br. of New South Wales, Victoria 
and Tasmania 4) X. Taieana, F. 3kEudl., of S. Australia 5) A”. Preissii 
Endl. of S. W- Australia., all of which jield a red re&in known as red gum 
acaroid, red yacca gum, black boy gum, etc. 

The resins have been used to some extent in the past for making varnish, 
sealing wax, etc; and it was demonstrated many years ago that the resin 
could be used as a source of picric add. A large number of experiments 
have been carried out with regard to the preparation of picric add from 
both red and yellow resins and the possibility of using them as substi¬ 
tutes for shellac and rosin in the manufacture of lacquer for metals, of 
spirit varnish for wood,a nd of sealing wax; dyeing trials with these resins 
have also been carried out. 

The results of prdiminary experiments indicate that the j^ellow resin 
should yidd at least 30 % picric add, and the red redn at least 35 %, 
thoi^h on the oommerdal scale higher yidds could probably be 
obtained. 

horn Xanthorrhoca resin appeared to stand exposure 
in dry atmosphere satisfactorily, but deteriorated rapidly on immersion in 
water, A 30 % solution of red resin in methylated {^irit gave a fairly 
lustrous but dark coat on sized wood. The use of these resins for the pre¬ 
paration of lacquer or varnish is somewhat limited by the fact that it 
is insoluble or onl5^ partially soluble in turpentine, fatty oils, benzene or 
petroleum spirit, although soluble in alcohol The varnish showed how¬ 
ever, better resistance to wear than rosin (colophony) varnish, although 
somewhat inferior to shdlac in this respect. 

It appears that ordinary red and yellow XanfhorrJtoea resins could not 
compete in the United Ringdom with fustic or with artificial ydlow or 
brown dyes. 

The products obtained by the action of nitric acid on the resin under 
different conditions were picric acid, P-nitro-phenol, an amorphous mtro- 
oompound and oxalic acid. The following products were obtained as 
the xesxilt of the action of oxidiabog agents on the resin: 

a) Potasstum permanganate:— oxalic acid about 40%, acetic 
add, sa a aH , amount, carbomc acid, appreciable amount, vanillin about 0.2%. 
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h) potassium dichromate and chromic add: prindpally an insoluble 
chromium compound. 

An analysis of both kinds of resins gave the following resuls: 

Ydlow Red 


SToisture ^in vacuo at oidinazy temperatuie^ .... ®o 3-0 3-5 

Ash .% 1.3* .24 

]V£atter insoluble in alcohol (chiefly woody matter) .. % 13-14 4 

Hatter insoluble in ether.% 23 

MMfiwg point (deteimine 1 on the rxivvdeied resin in a 

capilkuy tube).% 97® C no® C 

* Tnrlwdingr fifrtri#* Sand. 


502 - The Economic Aspects of Cinnamon Cultivation in India and the Gold Coast. ~ 

I. Menox, C. K (Forest Ranger, North Hangalore Division, Economic Aspects of Cul¬ 
tivation in South Kantaia in rjic Indiin FottSiUr^ Vol. XEVII, No 2, pp. 77*Si. Alla¬ 
habad, Feb., 1921. — I. Cinnamon Bark from the C<ad Coast — Bulletin of the Jmpe- 
ttal Institute, Vol. XVI, No. 2, pp. i ^ 6 - 147 * Eondon, 1918. — HI Further Investiga¬ 
tions on the Value of Cinnamon Bark from the Gold Coast. — Ihtd, Vol. XVII, No. a, 
1919. 

I. — In the coast district of South Kantara, Cinnamon {Cinnamomum 
Zeylaniciim) grows abundantly at elevations varying from 100 to 700 ft., 
and up to 3500 ft on the Ghat slopes. It thrives on an^' kind of soil ex¬ 
cept that in which sand predominates, and can stand any amount of rainfall. 
It flowers in January, the fruit ripens in May, and every few years bears 
a heavy seed crop. 

The propagation of this species can be taken in hand without much 
difiiculty as extensive areas in the Government unreserved forests which 
now contain only poor growth, can be brought under cinnamon cultiva¬ 
tion by dibbling in seeds of the bitter and pungent \ arieties or by broad¬ 
cast sowing. Cinnamon growi:h could thus be conc^trated within small 
and compact areas, and instead of Auctioning the’same areas annually, 
the district sold during one year would be resold only after 3 years. 
A sustained yield of leaves for oil extraction, bark and fruits can thus 
be maintained. 

The medicinal use of cinnamon is now being recognised, especially, 
with regard to cholera. 

The author states that now that the formation of utilisation circles 
is under contemplation and at least one province, ? ??., the UnitedProvinces 
has taken the lead, it is expected that others will follow, this example, 
and it is hoped that this industry will claim the attention of experts in 
the area under discussion. 

II. III. — An analysis of samples of cinnamon bark sent to the Im¬ 
perial Institute, coming frcni (fr) Tarquah, (b) Assuantsi {c) Coomassie, 
Aburi, on the Gold Coast. 

It was ascertained that the entire oil (heavy and light fractions included) 
which would be obtained on distilling on a large scale should contain at 
least 68 % of aldehydes. The small scale distillation trial made with the 
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bark ia order to determine the yield of volatile dl, gave the following 
restilts: 

_ Ssmples 



Tarquat 

% 

Assaastsi 

Coomassie 

Abtin 


% 

01 

/O 

% 

Heavy oil. 

.... X.18 

1.5 

1.6 

1*4 

. 

.... 0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 


All four samples of heavy oil had a very fragrant aroma and dosdy 
resembled each other in this respect. 

As a result of a chemical examination it was evident that all these 
barks fumidi high yidd of oil which contains a large percentage of dnnaimc 
aldehyde. In both these respects the barks are superior to Ceylon cin¬ 
namon bark. 

503 - Hie Cultivation and Use 0! Bucha Barosma beiulina in South Africa — 
Compton R. H., and Mathews* J. W, (Xaticmal Botanic Gardens Kiistenbosdi), in 
Journal of iht Deptirinini ot VttiOh cf South Africa, Vo II,]So. 3 pp. 223-328, 

fig3 3, Pretoria, March, nui. 

Owing to the increased interest taken in the cultivation of Barosma 
hdulina, it was thought desirable to publish the conditions nnder which 
such satisfactory results ha\ e been obtained at Elirstenbosch, with conclu¬ 
sions drawn from observations thereon. The future prospects of bndiu 
as a field crop are bright as the demand for the herb and oil is incieashug 
rapidly throughout the "sivorld. Under distillation buchu yidds a resin 
and also a volatile oil, and according to the analysis made by Thompson 
the foMoued are the jddds for the three conunerdd varieties, calculated as 
percentages of the weight of dried leaves • — 



Reun 

Oil 

B heluhua . 

, . . 425 

1.45 

S. crcnulata . 

• • 3 75 

1.6 

B. ^errahfolia . 

- • 3 45 

I.O 


The oil can be obtained from green leaves as wdl as from the dried 
herb, and it has been estimated that the yield of oU from green jB. hetulina 
leaves is about i and the green twigs give a yidd of about 0.5 %. As 
the herb loses about half its wdght in drying, it is clear that a considerable 
waste of oil takes place in this process. The most economical way of ex¬ 
tracting oil, therefore, would be by distillation of the green shoots diortly 
before cutting. The oil derived from B. hetulina leaves is a dear-ydlow- 
ish mobile liquid, which deposits a mass of colourless needle ciy»^stals 
of dio^henol or “ Barosma camphor ” when it is cold. The oil from the 
twigs is inferior, no diosphenol crystallising out on freezing. The oil from 
jB. crcnulata leaves is also deficient in diosphenol. The volatile oil, taken 
internally has a marked effect on the mucous membrane and is therefore 
employed in the treatment of various diseases. 

At Kiistenbosch dry " cultivation is practised and is generally 
th most suitable for the western and south-western districts. Deep trench¬ 
ing is essential to encourage drought resistance and the longevity of the 
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plantation. The soil there^ a deep led sandy loam, rather adheavewhen 
wet, and caking somewhat on drying; the subsoil is a reddish day with 
occasional seams of iron-stone and quartz gra\el. The authors conader 
that good peach, apricot, vine or hillside lands would suit buchu wdl. 

Sowings should be made in drills linch deep and 3 ft. between the fines, 
seeds 2 or 3 in. apart. Germination takes place in about a month but is 
invaxiabty poor, the average being from 40 to 50 %. About 7 lb. of seed 
are required per acre. Propagation by cuttings is being tried this season. 

At a year old the plants can be cut back to 3 in. from the ground to 
induce a budiy habit, and at 2 years cut back again from i to 2 in. above 
previous year's cut, and so on annualh% the resulting bush slowly increas¬ 
ing in surface area and yielding a maximum of leafy twigs. 

The best time for harvesting is ]March or April, as soon as a rain has 
wadied the foliage clean, and buchu should not be collected by breaking 
off the branches as has often been done and vrhich causes injury or death 
of the plant. Drjdng should be done as quickly as possible, and to keep a 
good colour it is essential that this should be done in the ^de. A corrugat¬ 
ed roof, with open sides, or latticed with spars or leafless branches would 
approach the ideal. The dried buchu should be as green as possible to 
avoid loss of oil content. For export purposes the buchu ^ould not 
contain more than 10 of the small green twigs and none of the larger 
ones. 

To secure a crop of seed from cut-backs, it is necessary to allow 
the bushes to develop unchecked and uncut tor 2 or 3 years. 

The National Botanic Gardens will be pleased to identify any ^ecdmens 
sent of the varieties of buchu occurring wild; correspondents in the Unfon 
can send ^ecimens of seeds free by post or rail if addressed O. H. M. S. 
to the Director. Seed is distributed from this centre on application may 
be available, preference being given to Members and Associates of the Bo¬ 
tanical Society of South Africa. 

504 - Cultivation and fil^nfoctare of Tobaeco in Mauritius. — Buihftn of the imperua 
Insttiutef Vol. XVIH, No 2, isp. 252-256 I^andon, April-June, 1020 

The results of experiments conducted in 1916-17 v^ith Reunion tobacco 
in Pamplemousses Botanic Garden, and in two other localities in the island 
have already been reported ^I) In the 1917-18 season, 3 acres were plant¬ 
ed at Pamplemousses, 3 acres at Riche Teire and. ^2 acre at La Fenne. 

These trials have indicated that the “ tabac bleu " is more reastaut 
to disease than tj'pes of Virginia, Sumatra and Turkic Tobaccos tested 
previously, although to a certain extent subject to attack. It is estimated 
that 100 plants will yield about 5 kg. of seed. Tobacco plants of the 
Reunion type appear to be particularly sensitive to water, and provided 
that the rainfall is fairly evenly distributed throughout the year, irrigation 
is not necessary. In general, the best months for planting in Mauritius 
are apparently December to February. The plants are mature about 4 
months after being planted out in the field, and after being cut off within 

(i) See R, September 1918, No 993 {Ed) 
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3 or. 4 in. of the ground, a crop of ratoons may be allowed to arise from 
the stomps; but their production rardy esiceeds ^ 3 of that of the original 
plants, and it seems probable that if ratooning is practised it will not be 
profitable to harvest more than one ratoon cr')p. 

The yidd of green leaf varies greatly with local conditions but may be 
said to average 3 % to 4 tons per acre. 

The yidd of cured carotted tobacco (a carotte consists of a torpedo 
shaped bundle 18 to 22 lb. in weight, covered \vith a wrapping of dry ba¬ 
nana leaves, known as empondres ” and tightly bound round with 
sisal cord.), amounts to about 10 % of the weight of the green leaf, and the 
manufactured tobacco to about 34 oi that of the first mentioned type 
or 3.4 % of the wdght of the green leaf. 

505 - The Process of Ripening in the Tomato, Considered Especially fronx the Conuner- 
eid Standpoint in Florida U. S. — C. E., in United States DepotUnent of 

AgneuUure, Bulletin No. S50. pp. 1-38, pi. a, tables il , 3, biblic^., of 58 works , Wash¬ 

ington B. C., Sept, /, 19-*^- 

With the object of discovering the chemical basis for the inferiority 
of commercially picked and ripened Floiida tomatoes marketed in the 
north during winter and spring, a series of analj’ses were made of tomatoes 
of several d^ees of maturity, and of others ripened artifidally under 
various conditions of ventilation. The fruit employed was obtained from 
plantsof the Wvingstone Globe variety grown at Peters, Dade County (iWa)., 
which is almost exclusively used for winter shipping to northern markets. 
These plants were set out iu January, and had the same treatment as the., 
commercial plantings. 

It was found that the only way to secure samples of comparable ma¬ 
turity for analyas was to tag the blossoms and pick the fruit at a definite 
age, as matority is dependent upon age and not size, and ripening proceeds 
at a uniform rate. 

The analyses indicate that in general throughout the ripening period 
there is an increase in moisture, acids and sugars, and a decrease in solids, 
total nitrogen, starch, pentosans, crude fibre, and ash. The most striking 
change is that undergone by carbohydrates. In the first stage it was 
noticed particularly that insoluble carbohydrates composed 53.1 % of 
the total carbohydrates present, while in the last stage, that of ripe fruit, 
soluble carbohjrdiates were in excess, amounting to 77.3 % of the total. 
Nearly all the total sugar is apparentiy invert sugar and this increases 
from 25.56 the case of 14-day old fruit to 48.32 % in ripe fruit. Starch 
decreases during maturation from 15.84 °o to 2.65 The most marked 
decrease takes place during the period of transition from green to red. 
Pentosans decrease, but only to a comparatively slight extent. Total 
nitrogen decreases gradually during ripening, and the corrdation between 
this and total carbohydrates holds good with respect to other fruit aswdll 
as to the other parts of the plant (excluding the lower leaves). 

The percentage composition of fruit picked green but ripened with 
free access of air and light differs only slightly in composition from naturally 

[5f4-5f5] 
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ripened normal frtiit, and contain more sugar-free solids, slightly more add, 
and less sugar than the latter. 

The effect of lack of ventilation on ripening is to increase the add 
content approximatdy 138 % over that of normal fruit. The flavour of 
tomatoes ripened without ventilation is very inferior. The soluble carbo¬ 
hydrate content showed a decrease of nearly 21 %. Commerdally ripened 
green fruit, wrapped with one layer of paper, shows an increase in add of 
approximatdy 102 % and a sugar decrease of nearly 5 % compared with 
corresponding tests of normally ripened fruit. The results of wrapping 
with 3 papers are less marked, the acid increase being only about 58 %. 

The data presented also indicate the fact that green tomatoes ripened 
when exposed to air and unwrapped are superior in taste and chemical 
composition to the same fruit ripened when wrapped in paper. The com¬ 
bined results of picking fruit green, of wrapping, and of closing the cars in 
transit probably account for the total differences existing in quality between 
commercially shipped and normally ripened tomatoes. 

506 - Fruit Goltnration at Altidudes in Colorado U. S. — McGintst, k. a., 
in Colorado ApicuUural Expertment Station BuUtttn No. 256, pp. z-19, figs. 8, Fort CoUins, 
Col., 1920. (Abstiactin ExpentnentSfatioa Record, VdL 3, pp. 234-335, Wasiiing- 

• ton, 1921.) 

A progress report on experiments with orchard and small fruits and 
vegetables that have been conducted at the Fort Lewis School of Agri¬ 
culture a branch of the State Agricultural College, since the luring of 1916, 
The work is being conducted primarily to secure information rdative to 
varieties and cultural practices suited for the short growing season in the 
high altitudes of Colorado. The altitude at the school is ^ghtly more 
than 7 600 ft., and frosts occur as late as June 10 and as early as Septem¬ 
ber I. 

No defimte condusions are drawn from the orchard work thus far, 
as the trees, which consist of s everal varieties of apples, crab apples, plums, 
and sour cherries, have not come into bearing, with the exception of a 
few fruits on some of the plums and dherries. Indications are that the 
chief trouble will be blossom destruction by late spring frosts. Rabbits 
also cause serious trouble by eating the bark on scaffold limbs during the 
prevalence of deep snows. The trees themselves are appaientl5’ as hardy 
as elsewhere in Colorado, 

The work with small fruits has been handicapped by poor planting ma¬ 
terial. Thus far, however it appears that strawberries should succeed if wdl 
mulched with straw in the faff. Raspberries give promise of some success 
if the canes are covered with earth in the fall. They are apt to suffer from 
late spring frosts, and the cover should be gradually removed in early spring 
in order to harden the young growth, and also to prevent the development of 
spindling shoots under the earth cover during a warm spdl of weather. 
Gooseberries and currants appear to be wdl suited for cultivation in high 
altitudes on account of their hardiness and late blooming habits. 


[jis-sasj 
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507 - Camvatfoiiot Sate, POEOtegranate, Ciab Apple, Gnaia, and Orewia Asiaiica 
as Ptae^ednear SiItairpaT, Sind, bdia.— bakaez&i, u. r. (A gHfuUnraT sqnit- 

ment, Sindyin Department of AsncuJture, Bombay, Bulletin, 98, pp. 1-14. BomliDay, 1920. 

Shikaipur is a famous centre for fruit-growing and contains about 150 
orcbards covering an area of 868 acres. This area is divided among the 
diiSerent fruits as follows (acres): date palms 230 — mangoes 167 — 
pomegranates 139 — oranges and lemons, 135 — Grewia asiaiica, 91, 
misc^ianeoiis (peaches, apples, guavas, jujubes (“ her ”) 106. The author 
confines his att^tion in this case to the cultural details concerning the less 
wdl known ^cies: — 

I. — Edible Date. [Phoenix daclyliferp), — Attention is drawn 
to the fact that sandy loam is probablj" the best medium for successful 
cultivation of the date palm, although it is not uncommon to find it flourish¬ 
ing in heavy day and even in salt soils. Transplanting suckers is the most 
advisable method of propagation. Sowing seed is not practised, as most 
of the seedlings thus obtained api)ear to be males, and the few females 
that remain do not possess tlie characteristics of the parent. 

In the first 3 years after transplanting, irrigation is necessitated. During 
the first quarter. — April-June, wdl wnter is applied every alternate day 
in order that the seedlings may strike root. From July onwards, weekly 
applications are sufficient. 

Direct manurial or intercultural treatment is not adopted, nor is it ad¬ 
visable, but the intermediate spaces are ploughed and manured to grow 
vegetable crops, seedlings of fruit etc. A yard round each pahn the earth 
is well beaten and a moimd raised to enable the plant to withstand high 
winds. 

The eighth year is considered to be the average year from which an 
appreciable quantity of fruit should be obtained. Each palm produces 
from 10 to 30 fruit stalks; in better varieties, 10 spathes only are allowed 
to fruit, the rest being cut off to support the development of the remaining 
fruit to their maximum capacity. (Each bunch yield from 10 to 40 lb. 
of dates. The total yield per plant ranges between 100 to 400 lb.). The 
fruit season lasts from May 15 to October 15. The fruit appears in the 
market in 3 shapes i) unripe and acid '* khasoon ” (made edible by 
keeping them in dosed earthem jars in a hot room for anight) 2) secondary 
stage sold as " doka ” (80 lb. of doka to which ^ lb. common salt and 3 
Ib. water are added in earthem jars, for about I2 hours in the evening 
then placed in a dose room for a night, are converted into the salt, sweet 
dates “ luni-kharkun); 3) ripened on Ihe tree " van pakyim 

PaiTots, yarrow and crows are common bird pests. No fungus or 
insect disease is known to occur in the locality of Shikaipur. 

All parts of thi3 palm except the roots are used for industrial purposes: 
le^ets for fans, matting, brooms and baskets; whole leaves for well ropes; 
dried frait stalks for brooms and bird cages; fibrous material for ropes 
and staffing for pack saddles, etc. 

n* — PoMEGTL 4 as-ATE “Anar” [Pimica Gramtnm E.). — Eighteen 
mouths after making and planting cuttings the land selected for the 
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plantation is irrigated, ploughed twice, levelled and laid out in small plots 
1% to 1% acres in size. Paialld fcuiows I2 x i8 in. are made I2 ft. 
apart, j^ong eadi channd and on one side only, circular holes ate dug; 
these are left exposed for about lodays, the excavated earth mixed with 
50 lb. cattle manure, and turned into the pits. Irrigation is given about 
twice a week at the start, but when farily established water is applied once 
a week thoughout the year (interval short^edif white ants are troublesome). 
Along the borders of the channels are sown MomordicaCharantia^ Luffaacu-^ 
fangula. Hibiscus esculetUus. Other crops sown in the plantation are 
chillies, Rumex acetosa, Trigonetta Foenum-graecum etc. 

These crops are only cultivated during the first three years, when the 
pomegranates begin to yield. At this time also, weeding is stopped and 
the growth of natural grasses is encouraged as these provide au excdlent 
green feed for cattle. The following we^ are found on these plantations, 
all serving as use ful feeds: — Eragrostis q^nosuroides, Eleusine fiagellifera, 
Cynodon Dactylon, Panicum colonum, Cyperus roiundus, Digera arvensis, 
and Andropogon anntdafus. 

From 5 to 50 years, maximum yields are obtained. The average 
number of ' Anars ' borne by each plant is 70, each of which weighs from 
% to ®/4 lb. In the locality in question, 12 varieties (6 sweet pulped and 
6 add) f re commonly grown, and all command a ready sale. Apart from 
the use of the fresh fruit, the syrup is used as a febrifuge; dried rind and 
flowers in wool colouring; unripe flowers dried and pounded to make snuff; 
green leaves as a medicinal paste-bark in several medicinal preparations. 

ni. — Crab Appi,e “Soof*' [Pyrus malus L.). — This differs from 
the well-known variety in other countries in the fact that it is neither so 
big nor so sweet flavoured. This fruit appears to have a short life exten- 
ing over 20 years or so; the yield o^ ripe fruit ranges from 20 to 60 Ib. 
per tree, with an average of 30 lb. per plant. 

TV. — Guava “ Zetoon " {Psidium Guava I/.). — A fully ripe fruit 
picked from the tree and crushed to squeeze out the seeds. These are then 
mixed with dry rotten but powdered cowdung, and sown in a 10 ft. square 
nursery bed, usually in March or August. Germination occurs within about 
a month. Irrigation is given every 5 days. The same methods of cultiva¬ 
tion are employed as for the pom^ranate, and also the catch crops are 
identical- The hoUov/ made opposite to each plant along the other border 
of the furrow is dug % ft. deep and 20 lb. farmyard manure applied, in 
February or March. 

Each plant yidds on an average 30 to 40 lb. of fruit; 60 lb. being the 
maximum 3deld. There are 3 varieties usually growing in the gaid^is; 
i) Khaa (seedless), 2) Vanga*(dongate); 3) Gedi (small fruited). 

The fruit is the only useful marketable product of the plant. 

V. — “ Pharwan ” {Grema Asiaiica). — A small but very productive 
perenennial shrub. Ripe berries, collected during May are mixed with fresh 
moist cowdung and kept in a jar for 2 days, then sprinkled on small ridges 
9 to 12 in., apart. Irrigation is necessary every alternate day. The 
seedling are transplanted after 3 years, after preparing the land as 

[MTJ 
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described for pomegranate. After transplanting (March-April), irrigation 
is given at an interval of 3 da3rs during tbe summer and of 6 daj’s later 
on and none during the winter. All shoots of full grown plants are annually 
pruned down to lie stomp in January. The plants fruit 5 years after 
sowing, and each plant yidds from 20 to 25 lb. ripe berries. 

The berries provide a useful fruit during the hot weather, and the leaves 
and brandies are also used for various local purposes. 

508 - New Variety ofPmne SuitableforGrowingintheSouth-EastemUnitedStates.— 
See Ko 4S6 of tliii) Rt^iubf, 


50V - Some Eaets and Figures Regarding Banana Cultivation in India. — Busns, w., 
(Eamomic Botanist, Bombay) and D^r, P. G., (Bombay Agricultmal Department) 
miii&A^ncuUuralJoarAilii Iniia, V<il XV, PL IV, pp S86-392. Calcutta, July, 1920. 

Records of two plantations in the Ganeshkhind Botanical Garden 
The two varieties used were: ij “ i?oni (local name) with a medium sized 
very sweet, yellow skinuetl fruit and 2) “ Rajdi {“ l^japuxi ” or “ Gujara- 
thi”), more durarf in habit and w ith a more angular and dightly coarserfruit. 
The 3ueld of raw fruit for the plantations was as follows: 


\ anet' 


Dite 


Weight 
per acre 


Number 
of fruits 
per acre 


I Soni. June — March ic,r9 . 27194 lb 140984 lb. 

II. Bajeli. June 1916 — Maich 1919 1 23085 » I S6050 » 


The average yield per sucker fmother or daughter) during the period 
of Experiment I was 31.65 lb. in weight or 164 fruits in number, and the 
avers^e number of da^^s required was 1 year, 3 months and 7 dB,ys from 
the date of planting to the date of fruiting. From the date of harvest 
of the mother to that of the next generation the interval was 280 days. 
The yield in the ist generation was more by an average of 72 fruits than 
that of the mother, and stiU more by an average of 3 in the 2nd generation 
than in the ist (here the average of the three stools is taken). 

In Experiment IT, the average jrield per sucker was 21.27 or 
79 30 fruits and the date of planting to the date of fruiting covered i year 
and 45 days, with intervals of 244 days from mother to ist generation 
and 119 from ist to 2nd generation. There was an average increase of 
46 fruits in the ist sucker generation and an average decrease of 44 fruits 
in the 2nd generation. 

A manurial experiment was carried out, one part treated with a mix¬ 
ture recommended by Dr Mann and the other receiving local treatment. 
The results have been recorded in the Annual Report of the Ganeshkhind 
Botanical Garden for the years 1915-16, 1916-17, and 1917-18 and in Bul¬ 
letin No. 89 of the Bombay AgricuUitral Department. 
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The following calculations show the probable profits from the culti¬ 
vation of the ‘'&ni" variety in the Poona District. 

Cost of Cuiiwoaiion, 

# 

Cost of labour, man chaiged at rate of 8 as per day 
woman, child > s»4» »»» 

and bullock. 

Farmyatd manure at Rs 2. per cart and poudrette at Rs. 2-4-0 per cart. 

Two cart loads axe equal to i ton ( 2.310 lb). 

One basket is » » 20 lb. 

56 baskets x cart load. 

(The whole time of the existence of the plantation is taken as three 
\’eaTs and six months). 

The following aie calculated per acre. 

nXPENOm RE 

Rs. A. P. 

(1) Two ploughings crosswise by an iron plough CTj or Arlington, two 

jiairs and two men for 4 (iays . 800 

(2) Disking and hartouing, one pair and one man for the whole day ... z 80 

(3) iMgging pits; size 212 21/2. Pits required for an acre 15 feet 

apart are 193- Oue man digs 5 pits in one day, 39 men fmish the 

woik in one day . Z9 8 o 

(4) Suckers required 200, at the rate of Rs. 10 per zoo . 20 00 

(5) Mauuxing at the time of planting, F. Y. M. 80 lb. per plant (Z4 cart¬ 

loads lequired) . 28 00 

(6) Carting manure at R. z per cart. 14 00 

{7) Planting suckexs; one man plants about 25 suckers in one day ... 400 

(8) Harrowing and levelling after planting .. 100 

(9) Preparation of beds and water channels, one man prepares about 16 

beds of the size required per day. 600 

(zo) IirigatiQn chaiges: water genezally given for zo months in a year 
ezeepting xainy season; 30 waterings in all for one year. Irrigation 
Department charges per acre Rs. 22-b-o for crop like plantain (G. R. 

N® 637I1 dated arth June, 191^)1 for three and half jeixs . 78Z20 

(zz) Watenng charges; in all T05 waterings for the whole time of the 

plantation; one man can irrigate one acre in a day. 52 8 o 

(12) Stirring, digging and weeding the beds once eveiy three months 

12 men can finish it in one day. 14 such operations. 84 o o 

(13) Mminring: GenetaUy manured eveiy six months. For^the method of 

manuring as described, the total cost comes to. 17310 o 

{14) Daud assessment to Government for three yeais at the tate of Rs. 

4 per acre. 12 o o 

<z 5 ) Rent of land on lease for three and half years at the cate of Rs. 

20 per acre... 70 o o 

^16) Harvesting diarges; per bunch 3 pies, for 868 bunches. 13 90 

Total cost, .. 386 7 o 
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Income 

Rs A. p. 

ITield per acre la atunber of fruits, 140984; sold wholesale ou the plot 

itself at Rs lo per x,ooo . *i {09x30 

Subcipp like chillies, etc., taken for the fixst sSx months The net profit 

per acre for such a dtop comes to. . 50 o o 

Sjiate snckexs scdd at the rate of Rs. 10 per 100. 52 o o 


Total income .. i ^3 0 

Deducting cost of cultivation. 586 70 

We get a net profit for three and half years. 925 6 o 


So, for one year, the net profit for banana cultivation is. . - - 265 o o 


510 - Hea. s of Promoting the Boot-Development of Vine Guttings in the Nursery. — 

PnosPERi, in La Propaganda A^ricola, Series II, \ oi. Ill, ho. 3, pp. 33-36, Bari,Fe- 

hmaxy, i5t 1921 . 

In exceedingly dry years, few of the cuttings of Berlandieri and its 
hybrids take root. In some plantations of Berlandieri X Riparia 420 
in Apulia, scarcely 15 % of the cuttings made roots, which means at the 
present prices, an outlay of over 20 000 lire per hectare merely for the 
purchase of ungrafted vines. In making a vineyard of this variety it is 
necessary to have cuttings with a well-developed root system. 

In order to promote the development of the root system, the author 
recommends a special treatment of the cuttings which has long been pmc- 
tised in Apulia, and alwa^’s given good results, although it has been consi¬ 
derably criticised. The treatment is carried out as followsThe base 
of the cane that is to be planted must be kept immersed in a basin of water 
for 4 or 8 days, and then put into light soil, until the time when it is planted 
in the vineyard. 

The author has found that roots devdop on cuttings thus treated much 
more rapidly than on those planted immediatdy after being taken from' the 
vine. It is also a good way of obtaining ungrafted, well-rooted cuttings, 
especially in the case of vines which root with great difficulty. 

As soon as the cuttings are planted, they must be watered, and the 
opexation should be repeated after some weeks, if the weather continues 
dry. In the spring of 1920, two adjoining plots were each planted with 
II000 cuttings of Bedandieri X Riparia 420 on the same date (March m) ; 
one was not watered while the other was liberall3^ watered on May 5 and 
at the beginning of April. From the middle of May, both plots were 
watered periodically, and to the same extent. The number of cuttings 
that took root was 34 % in the case of the fust plot, and 76 % in that of 
the second. 

The author summarises the rules to be observed in making wild cut¬ 
tings as follows: — 

1) Choose suitable soils. 

2) Take a well develoi>ed cutting of the average length of 45 cm., 
lesoDve rfl the buds except that at the extremity which is to nmke the shoot. 

3) Trim the lower end with scissors at the levd of the node. 
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4) Twist the catting till the cracking characteristic of woody tissues 
is heard. 

5) Keep the cuttings in a basin fall of water for 2 hours before 
planting them. 

6) Cover the basal portion of the ^oots, when planted, with dung 
(to which has been added superphosphate and a potassic fertiliser) mix¬ 
ed with soil. 

7) Do not put off watering later than the first half of March, and 
rq>eat the operation several times before the want of moisture in the soil 
causes growth to proceed slowly. 


srz - An Economical and Batioxuil S^tem of Supports for Nurseries of Aiiuerican 

Vines. — Ermchelli, E. {Antiphyllozem Consortiuiii of Ttani), in La Propaganda Agri- 
cola, Vol, Xm, Ko. 2, pp. 25-29 ,1 pi, Bari, Janiiaiy« 3 i» 1921. 

Tt is an undisputed fact that some support should be given to vine 
stocks but the system which is most economical and at the same time most 
adapted to the physiological reguirements of the plants has not yet been 
decided upon. The system generally adopted in nurseries of American vines, 
namely the arrangement ot the vines in pyramids with a central stake 
flanked by reeds, is very expensive, and does not encourage the free growth 
of the canes, so much so that some growers state that American vines pro¬ 
duce better grapes when grown without any props, and allowed to spread 
along the ground. 

The author suggests a system, which he calls '' a sfnm ”: by this 
a considerable saving is effected as compared with that of the pyramidal 
support, and at the same time if the rows face towards the south, the vines 
enjoy more unitorm and intense insolation, whereas if some other expo¬ 
sure is chosen, the plants are better sheltered from the heat of the sun. 

The system is as follows** 

If the stocks are planted from 1.40-1.60 m. apart and in a square, gal¬ 
vanised wire (No. 16 is excdlent) is extended between the rows, and at¬ 
tached to a stike at every 25 metres. At either end of the row, a stronger 
stake is driven in, and fastened into the ground with chains; these stakes 
need not be more than 8 to 10 cm. in diameter. The vines must be good 
runners, as otherwise they weigh down the wire arch, and bend it out 
ot ^pe. The opposing tension exerted by the arch upon the trdlis counter¬ 
balances the pull of the longitudinal wire itself. At the foot of each stock, 
a reed is driven into the groxmd, the other end being tied to the wire arch 
in such a manner that it meets the corresponding reed of the opposite row 
and forms an acute angle with the ground. The slope of reeds thus pla¬ 
ced is the same as in the pyramid system. 

When the vines canes are tied to the reeds, long ** berceaux ” are made, 
from which old or new alleys can branch off without interrupting the course 
of the longitudinal wire; the wire is placed at such a height as not to in 
terfeie in any way with the necessary crultural operations. 


[Slt-Sft} 
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The following diagram shows the arrangement of the vine-props 
just described:— 



The cost of trdlising i hectare of land with 3969 vine stocks arrai^ed 
in a square (at intervals oi 1.60 m.) is shown below. 


1»AMID4I. MhTE\I (with SQIA<E B4SE) 

993 trdlises for 3969 stocks cf 2 lire each.Lire i 984.00 

3969 reeds at 80 hre per 1000. » 317.52 

Carriage of trdlises. » 45.00 

Sulpbate of capper for tieatmeat at 335 hre per quiatal allowing 

6 kg. per 100 trellises, = 59.58 kg. » 199*59 

Z^txtur employed is days at 12 lire .. » x44*oo 

Patting up trellises, 60 days at 12 lire . » 730.00 

Inserting reeds and tying vine-canes: 40 days at 13 hre .... » 450.00 

ToUzl . . .Lire3898.11 


It 12 years is reckoned as the duration ot this trellising, the annual 
amortisation (at 4 % would be about 5^4.45 Ure. This allows for the 
additional expense of renewing the reeds every 4 years {2 renewals), at 
the cost of 1595 lire. 


•* A SPINA " SSTFM. 

62 eud stakes at 3.40 lire eadi.Lire 210.80 

93 intermediate stakes at s lire cacti. » 1S6.00 

3969 reeds at 80 lire per 1000. • 317.52 

Galvanised wire Xo. 16 at lire 438 XJer quintal: for the 3 100 

m. required, about 132 kg. » 578.16 

Carriage of stakes and uire. » 15.00 

Sulphate of copper (allo^KiIlg for larger absoxption by the end stakes) 

9.54 kg. » 31.95 

Coat of labour employed; 3 dayB at 12 lire. » 24.00 

Fixing the end stakes, the intermediate stakes anil the wire: 12 

days at 12 lire.•. » 144.00 

Xdsertittg the reeds. > 480.00 


[ 511 ] 


Total . . . I4re 1 »8».4S 
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If the duration of these supports is reckoned at 18 years with the 
additional expense of 3190 lire for replacing the reeds 4 times, the annual 
amortisation at 4 % would amount to about 408.95 lire. 

On comparing the two systems it will be seen that the adoption of 
the second means a saving of about 50 or 1900 Hre per hectare. 

The system could be modified by using a double number of reeds, 
i, e., by arranging them so that the tops formed an angle at the foot of 
the vine-stock, the two upper ends being fixed to the wire so as to make 
a V leaning towards the latter. In this wav, the canes of the same stock 
would be divided between the two reeds 

Such an arrangement would entail a little more expense, but even 
then, the " spina ” s^'stem would be much cheaper than the pvTamid. 
It has, moreover, the additional advantage of allowing the vines to grow 
under the best conditions for their development, for as they have more 
space*at their disposal, the^’^ will not be obliged to compete with one another 
for air, light and heat. 

512 - The Sliah Vine in Italy, — Sanxino, T. a ., in the RilisU dt Amptlo^rajta, VdL II , 
Ko. 4, pp. 49-51. Alba-I<eghom, April, i, i 

The author states that this stock is well worth a trial in new vine¬ 
yards, and also advocates its cultivation on a larger scale in Italy. It is 
a French vine that is a great favourite in its nhtive country, but is less 
grown in Ital\% having hitherto only been introduced into the Marches, 
the Province of Caserta, at the Royal School of Viticulture, Avellino, and 
in Piedmont. In the three first ^tricts, it has given satisfaction, bud 
in the fourth, it is not much liked, on acount of its small >ield as compared 
with the local varieties of vine. 

All regions with a temperate dimate (North and Central Italy, the 
southern part of Campania on the slopes facing the Tyrrhenian Sea) suit 
this vine admirabh It escapes the white frosts in spring, as it shoots 
late; it is not subject to non-setting, and its ^deld is constant Sirah is 
very resistant to oidium and mildew, and when it does? fall a victim to 
fungoid attack, this occurs at a later date than is the case in more suscep¬ 
tible varieties; further, it is but little affected, therefore treatment is more 
successful and less expensive. For these different reasons the Sirah 
vine is much liked in the colder parts of the Avellino district (Forino and 
Av€llino), where the local varieties ripen late and sometimes inperfectly, 
whereas •Sirah (2nd maturation period) often produces a must contain¬ 
ing 20 % of glucose. * 

Its grapes rot easily, therefore this vine must not be closely planted, 
and should be grown on dry soil with a good exposure, and kept wdd off 
the ground. This can be done easily, as it grows Yeiy vfdl trained on the 
maple, as is the custom, for instance, at Potehza Piceua, in the Province of 
Maoerata. 

In Piedmont, the wine made from the Sirah grapes is less acid than 
the product of the local varieties; in Tuscany, its good qualities are much 
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appreciated; when the vines grow on calcareous soil, the wine has a high 
alcohol content, is highly-coloured, and has a fine bouquet. 

Sirah does very well when grafted on Riparia, but for dry calcareous 
soils* 3309 and Rupestris du 1 /ot are preferable. 

A large and a small kind oi Sirah are grown, which differ in the size 
of the grapes and their glucose content; this is higher in the small-berried 
sub-variety. 

513 - Early Ripening Table Grapes tor Cultivation in Apulia, Italy. — prosperi. v.. 
In La Propaganda agrUola, Series //, Year XIII, Nos. 5-6* PP 65-67* Paii* 3k'raicli, 15-31* 
Z921. 

Before phylloxera made its appearance, the cultivation of table- 
grapes was already a thriving industry in the provinces of Bari and I^cce; 
the grapes sold w^e mostly those of a very early vine, known as "tur- 
chesca ” in the former province, and uva rosa ** in the latter The more 
widely extended cultivation of this variety, and the introduction of other 
kinds which ripen sooner and answer the requirements of the vine-grow¬ 
ers better, would be a great advantage to Apulia For this reason, the 
Government Nursery of Barletta has for the last ten years been studying 
some of the best known varieties of table-grapes. Of these there are 20 at 
the present time. The author mentions three: — i) " Saint Anne of Leip- 
i (2) Violet Chasselas ; and 3) Musk Chasselas which in 1920 
(a hot year when grapes matured early) ripened respectively on Jtfly 7 
July 22, and August 5 (the last being the date of the ripening of the tur- 
cheka grapes). 

In the Bisc^lie district, which is the centre of the cultivation of ta¬ 
ble-grapes, the " turchesca ” variety ripens ten days sooner than in 
Barletta, hence it is likely that the three above-named varieties would 
also mature there a few days earlier. 

The vineyards were planted in 1914-1915 with shoots grafted on 
Berlandieri X Riparia 420-B., and rais^ on cordons with spurs. Up 
to the 4th year of bearing, these vines have shown no signs of bramble- 
leaf roncet ”, a disease to which the “ turchesca " vine is very suscep¬ 
tible. 

514 ~ A Bueel Vine Bearer Resistant to Drought die 464B SelbeL —crouzax,!,,, in 
Rome Agneote dc PAfrigue da Nord^ Year 19, No. 80, pp. 115-116. Algiers, Feb. ii, 
1921, and in Lc Progris Agrtcole a Vdictde, Year, 37, Vd. 74* No. 5* Pp. 106-107, Feb., 
1* 1920 and Year 43, Vd. 73* No. a, p. 48. VlUefzandie (nhdne} Jan., 9, 1921. 

For the last 4 or 5 years, tBe author conducted an experiment on an 
area covering 5000 to 6000 ft. in several parts of the Department of Aude 
with the grape variety 4.643 Seibel. 

In 1919 and 1920, both noted for excessive drought,the most resis¬ 
tant of all the vine stock in all the vineyards, was found to be 4.643 Seibel 
and the only vine which apparently did not suffer from the drought was 
the same grafted on Rupestris du l/ot, growing on poor and stoney >il 
noted iox its dryness 
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In addition to this, in 1920^ on the borders of TBtang de Bages, this 
variety did not appear to be affected by the salt content, very virulent 
at the time ; in certain plots, the author had observed Carignan species 
completely defoliated in August. 

S. 4643 is a black variety late ripening, excellent yield, giving su¬ 
perior quality wine It is necessary to employ a sulphur wash, and in un¬ 
favourable years, one or two sulphate washes. Information has been 
received from the Gold Coast that in 1920, without this treatment, the 
leaves were affected with mildew, but the grapes remained undamaged. 

Grape resistance is apparently always stronger than leaf resistance. 

Success as a result of grafting has been remarkable in every case, the 
average intake bdng never less than 94 %. On all the plots under con¬ 
sideration, the branches developed norm^y with the usual annual spraying 
(2 sulphate and 2 sulphur). 

The proprietors of the 8 plots have grafted this variety quite ignorant 
of its qualities, and now wish to propagate the same more widdy. Their 
trials were conducted quite apart from each other, but they are all of the 
same opinion that 4643 is extremely resistant to drought. This was con¬ 
firmed in 1919 and 1920 ; what is more, the salt sea winds apparently 
have no ill effects on on this variety. 

iif - EfleetofLate Spring Frost Upon Forest Vegetation in Utah, U.S.— SeeXo 472 
of this 


I^rVESTOCK AKD BREEDING 

510 - Diseasas of Live Sto^lntlie NortbamTenltoriesof the Gold Coast.—SeeKo 472 
of this lUview, 

5x7 - The Use of Chopper Compounds in the Treatment of Parasitic Broneho-Snea 
monia Caused by — Von Deutsche iMndmrt^ 

TierzucM, year XXrV,Xo. 36, pp. 367 368, and Year XXV,No 7, p. 7i» Berlin, S^tem^ 
ber 1920 and Febmaty 1921. 

The treatment advocated by the author is based on experiments 
extending over ten years. 

I- CuRATivF TKEAT^^iENT. - Soluble Copper compounds ma3' be adminis¬ 
tered by way of the mouth, or in the form of intra-venousorintra-muscu- 
lar injections. 

1 he ingestmi treatment consitsts in giving the animal sodium chloride, 
mixed with i % of copper chloride or sulphate. The doses of this mixture 
(“ Kupferlecksalz * which should either be given with the drinking-water, 
or dissolved and mixed with the food, or in i litre of water, are as 
follows 


(x) For adult cattle over 6 months of age 


(2> Adult swme 

<3) Cattle under 6 months old. 

(4) Sheep 

( 5 ) Goats 


^ 10 gm Kupferlecksalz *' 
S per day per head 

/ 5 gm ** Kupferlecksalz*' 
I per day per head. 


[5I4-511] 
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The treatment should last 4-6 weeks and, in order to prevent relapses 
due to fredi infection it dionld be repeated twice a we^ after the ani¬ 
mal is cured. This pr^autions has also the advantage of protecting the 
animals from contagion when healthy and infected inditdduals are grazing 
together, or at times when the disease occurs in an epidemic form. 

Treatmefni by intra-venoiis or iniramiscnlar inicefion^^ of a 5 
tion of copper dimethylglycocoUate {“ T>imeth3dglykokollkupfer ”) has 
also been resorted to. It is to be recommended for serious cases, or where 
the state of the sick animals prevents the resorption of the salt by the 
intestines. Cattle have been gi\en these injections in the folio v\ing man¬ 
ner “— 10-15 c^f the 5 solution were injected twice a week alternately 
in the muscles of the right and left sides of the croup. Each animal was 
given 8-10 injections on an average. 

II- Prophylaxis. — i) All animals sufEering from coughs and diar¬ 
rhoea, and coming from infected regions should be isolated. 

2) If possible, manure the pastures several times a 3’ear with basic 
^g, or liquid'stable-manure. 

3) In casein where infection is to be feared, give “ Kupferlecksalz ” 
to all the animals twice a week 

518 - Hie Clinical Value of the Methylene Blue Beaetion and Use in the Diagnosis 

of Glanders fi). — Finzi, G., and Crkmox^., P. (Istituto di Patologia e Clinica medica 

dilla K Scuola Supenorc di diana Vetermaria di Tonno;, in La Ckmca VOmnatta, 

Year XX^lII, Xos. pp. 404*47o. MSan. September, 15, and October, 15, 1920. 

The author has espedaJU^ studied, the methylene blue reaction 
and has compared the chemical results obtained in his veterinary practice 
with those gi\eu hy this reagent in the case of human patients. He adopt¬ 
ed the technique recommended by Px’SSO {La Ri/orma medica, 1905, 
p. 5C7) for the preparation of the reagent, and in carrying out his exami¬ 
nation. His experiments were made upon the urine of 112 horses, 3 mu¬ 
les, 9 cows, 9 swine and 61 dogs, some of which were diseased in \*arious 
ways and others healthy, and under different physiological conditions. 

The results obtained were as follows 

The reaction to methylene blue is a very simple test, and the reagent 
keeps for 3-4 months. 

The reaction of the urine has no effect upon the results of the test. 

Heating mine to the boiling point does not alter its reaction to me- 
thjdeiie blue 

In order to be able to interpret the results satisfactorily, the urine 
should be filtered 

Urines with a positive reaction, when no longer fresh (after 2 or 3 
daj’s', e\en if they are filtered, and quite independently of their reaction, 
lose their power of altering colouring matters to come extent. 

"When an animal is in good health, the reaction to methxdene blue is 
always negative 


( i ) See R., Xo 399 , 1916, Xos. 73, 191, 660 ; 1917, Nos, 51 and 340 ; 1918, Nos. 5& 
and 175; 1919, Nos. 37, 924. ; 1930, No. 70. {Ea,) 
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The injection of mallein and tuberculin into healthy individuals, as 
well as the administration of drugs, has no effect upon this negative 
result. 

The test is not specific for any given malad3% for it is positive in va¬ 
rious forms of disease, whether infectious, toxico-infectious, parasitic, 
or non-parasitic. 

The meth^dene-blue reaction is x>ositive in the case of all horses suffer¬ 
ing from glanders: its iHagnostic value for glanders is certain when an 
entirely potitive reaction becomes negative, or only^ slightly positive 
if 2 or 3 drops of methjd-blue are added, after the mallein diagnostic test 
has lasted for 10-12 hours. 

519 - The DiS^OSlS of Dourixte (i). — 1. S^, 1,. (Istituto dl Pat Jlogia e Clinica medica 
deU*Universit 2 Ldi Bologna), in La Clifma v^inana^Yeax XLin,Xos. 15-16, pp. 393-403, 
Bibliogiaplty of 27 woiks. Milan, April, 1920. — II. Marcoki, G., and Gasperi, F., 
Jbtdt year XLIV, Xos. 1-2, pp, 1-4. Milan, Jannary, 1921. — HI. Cominoth, D. 
^Stazione sperimentale per le malattie infettive del bestiame, Milano), YearXLIV, 
Xa 4 PP- 82-91., Febmaty, 28, 1921. 

I, — Tbde exphbimental diagnosis of doijrine. Wassermaxn's 
REACTION. — The author used an aqueous extract of heredosyphilitic 
liver, whidi was not capable of fixing the complement without a specific 
amboceptor. The serum examined, which had been taken from the ju¬ 
gular vein, was rendered inactive, and used as soon as obtained. Di¬ 
luted active rabbit serum (I'looo) w^as used by the author as a haltno- 
lytic amboceptor against the red cells (1/300) taken from a ^eep. 

As a complement, fresh guinea-pig serum was employed. From the 
results, the author concludes that:— The serum of a health^' horse, 
when in contact with a s^^philitic antigen, after being rendered inactive, 
is incapable of fixing alexine. The serum of a horse suffering from douirne 
bdiaves in exactly the same manner as that of a health3" horse. This 
serum has not the piopert3’' of affecting the complement in the presence 
of a syphilitic antigen. In the serum of a healthy horse, or ot one suff¬ 
ering from dourine, the natural hahnobiic amboceptors for the led cdls 
of the horse are either absent, or are present in minimum quantities 

IT. — The co-agglutination of the blood corpuscles the 

MACROSCOPIC AGGLUPINATTON OF THE IRYPANOSOMES IN THE DL\GNOSI^ 
OF DOURiNF. — From an examination of 13 stallions, which were suspected 
of having contracted dourine, or were suffering from the disease, or had 
recovered from it, on the one hand, and from his examination of a healthy 
stallion and mare (controls) on the other, the author arrived at the foll¬ 
owing conclusions 

Haemo-agglutinatiov. — i) Auto-co-aggluUnation beht^een micro¬ 
scope slide and cover-glass. — This experiment gives no grounds for de 
dsion, because a more or less positive result was obtained in the case of 
the blood of all the horses examined. 


ii) See R., Jan, 1916, No. 72; R, Jan. 1921, No. 6 m. (Ri.) 
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2) Auto-and iso-co-agghtiinaiion of the blood corpuscles in a v^aier- 
glass. — This experiment, however carefully carried out, and although 
the necessary controls are employed, can never be decishe, e\en if it is 
made at different periods, for the phenomena do not always occur during 
the course of the illness with the same constancy’ and regularity, 

3) Auto-and iso-co-agglutination of the hhod corpuscles in small 
noso-sero-reacfion tubes. — The results of this experiment are similar to 
those obtained from the preceding one, but are more varied, owing to the 
differences in the dilution of the serum 

Macroscopic agglutination of the trypanosomes — 
This experiment offered solid grounds upon which to base an opinion, 
because:— 

1) Changes in the character of the suspensions of the parasites 
w'ere clearly s6en from the moment of their appearance 

2) There is a marked difference in the nature of the suspensions them¬ 
selves when the serum of infected or healthy horses, respectively, are used 

j) The agglutinating power of the serum of diseased horses is re¬ 
gularly very high rit may even reach i 20000), w^hereas that of tlie se¬ 
rum of healthy horses onh" occasioiially has a partial agglutinating effect 
with a maximum of i 200. 

4) The reaction is caused by the serum of horses which, during 
the experiments and even subsequenth^ showred doubtful signs of donrine 
(return of swelling or the prepuce, orchitis and epididymitis, cutaneous 
pl&ques, asymmetrical sw’eUings of the eye-lids, and catarrh of the con¬ 
junctiva, multiple alopedc areas). 

III. — Deviation op the complement, Sachs-Georgi reaction 
AND JMEINICKE reaction IN THE DIAGNOSIS OP 3X)rRINE. - As the 
results obtained by the various investigators, who had employed different 
methods in the diagnosis of dotnine (due to Trypanosoma eiiiiiperdtm) 
did not agree, the author took up the study of the question, and has 
arrived at the following condnsions:— 

i) In tlie diagnosis of dourine, the deviation of the complement 
s;,ives one-sided data, for the result of the test is ordy taken into coiiside- 
ration when the test itself gives a positive result. But the serum of ani¬ 
mals showing all the typical chemical signs of the disease (and even where 
the parasite had been found in the liquid of the vulvtilar oedema) gave a 
negative reaction in a laige proportion of the cases investigated by the 
author. The piactical value of the reaction is also diminished by the 
fact that, when the disease is latent, a poritive reaction is rarely obtained. 
The serum test in question, howe\er, can assist the veterinary’- suigeon 
in diagnosing tertiary forms of donrine accomjianied by’serious symptoms 
and chieSiy’ affecting the nervous sy stem, or principal respiratory pass¬ 
ages, in such a manner as to arouse the suspicion that the case is one o E 
glanders, when no certain or long-standing anaiiinesic data, or information 
of an epidemiological character can be obtained. It w>^aswith the serums 
of animals that were late in showing any’ signs of the disease which had 
iisnaSy attacked the nen’ous system or cliief lespiratory passages, that 

C5W3 
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the autho obtained a large proportion {21.4 %) of poative results coin¬ 
ciding with the clinical and epidemiological history of the patients. 

2) The effect of curative treatment upon the anti-complementafy 
power of the serum varies according to the case. In certain animals^ it 
is suppressed by' the specific treatment, in others, it remains unaltered. 
Practically, it is best, however, to take a sample of blood for the serum 
test before beginning the treatment. 

3) The Sachs-Georgi and the Meinicke reactions are of no use 
in the diagnosis of dourine. 

520 - Ihe Toxieily of the Extiaet of the Horse-Bot {Gastrophilus equi) (i). — 
ZiBORDi, D (R Scuola Superiore di Me^dna Veterinaria di Xapoli), in La CUmca 
zcterin%nj.y Year XEIII, Nos. ij-iS-ig, pp’ 470-1.75, BiD'iogtapliv of ii works. 3 filan, 
September, 15-30* and October, 15* 1930. 

The presence of the larvae of Gasfrophilus equi m the stomach of hor¬ 
ses rarely gives rise to any serious inconvenience. This, however, does not 
mean that the pathogenetic effect of these maggots is whol^r negligible, 
as is supposed by many persons (2). The author has already proved the 
toxic nature of the extract of G. equi and thereby demonstrated the truth 
of WEniBERG’s researches in particular. In the present work he proposed 
to find out whether this extract had a more complex action. 

The extract was prepared as follows: —• 20 larvae, after being repeat¬ 
edly washed in a sterilised iDhyrsiological solution, were then pounded up 
in 20 c.c. of pure steriKsed physiological solution. The solution was kept for 
24 hours in a refrigerator and afterwards filtered through sterilised gauze. 
The filtered Hquid was injected into the jugular vein in 10 c.c. doses. 

The injection caused shivering and the evacuation of much excrement 
mixed with mucus. The pulse and respiration became more rapid, and 
much subcutanous oedema of the head was observed. After some hours, 
these abnormal conditions improved, and a few hours or days later, the 
animal completdy recovered. A postmortem examination made at once 
or 3 months after the experiments, showed no alterations due to the in¬ 
jection. 

The author attempted to discover whether these phenomena were 
simply a manifestation of a toxic nature, or whether they were due to 
anaphylactic reaction. He compared the results of Ms own experiments 
with those obtained by previous investigators and came to the conclusion 
that the symptoms produced by the injection of the extract of horse-bot 


(i) See R., May 1917* Xo. 458; -R., Jaa, 1918 38. {Sd.) 

(a) Foals out at grass are the animals most frequently attacked and in ibis case, they 
^ow s igns of malnutrition, thdr coat is rougfa, dark, and devoid of £^s. the mucous mesx- 
bianes are the tosgue coated, and in certain cases oedema of the legs and lower 

part of the abdomen is present. The animals are listless, easily tired, and suSer £com nervous 
afifectious (trismus of the muscles of the jaw, dilation of the pupils and loss of the power of 
moving the latter). This shows that the distarbanoes caused the disease are sometimes 
so great a-> to form together with their attendant symptoms a true syndrome. {Author) 

[SlS^Stt] 
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larvae in particular and of that of all paraates in general, is to be attributed 
to substances which are toxic in the ordinary sense, and are capable of act¬ 
ing in such a manner as to cause the death of the animal, without, however, 
producing visible anatomical lesions. These poisons may attack the cere¬ 
brospinal nervous system by preference and, at the same time, act in a 
special manner upon the heart, almost like a specific cardiac toxin; further, 
according to Weeveberg and SevderheM, they may have a haemolytic 
effect similar to that of a haematic toxin, (i). 

52Z - A Bathogenetic Baeterium of the prodigiosum Type Isolated from the 
Horse* — Caiipani, M. (Direttore del Gabinetto Batteiiolofijico Veterinario Sriilitare, 
Koma), in La Cliniea Veterinarian Year XEUI, SCos. PP* 477-4Q2. Lilian, 

September-October 19-0. 

Bacterium prodigiosum. Lehmann and Neu m a nn is a inicro-or- 
ganism occurring very frequently in nature; its pathenogenetic charac¬ 
ters are usually negligible, and often it is quite innocuous, though it bears 
a great reserablance to other very ^drulent forms. The author discovered 
a new type of the organism in the spleen of a colt that had died at Fara 
Sabina. He isolated the bacterium, and studied its morphological dia¬ 
meters, its reactions to stains, its cultural characters, power of producing 
disease experimentally, as well as its life-history and antigenic action. 

The author propose^ the name of Baderimtk erythrogefies eqtti for this 
pathogenic micro-organism which occurs in a red form and in an unpigmen- 
ted form, both of which, however, are equally \’irulent. 

This bacterium causes serious illness in horses, rabbits and mice; gui¬ 
nea-pigs, rats, and dogs are less affected by it, although they may succumb 
to its attacks, if it is introduced by inoculation into the serous cavities. 
It gives rise to symptoms of disease in fowls, ^hich, however, resist expe¬ 
rimental infection carried out in all the usual ways. 

The action of Bacterium erythrogenes equi is more toxic than patheno- 
genic. 

It has many of the general characters of Bact. prodigiosum. In its 
specific characters, however, and especially in its marked pathogenic 
nature, it resembles: — Kochs’ Bacillus indicus, which was isolated from 
the stomach of a monkey in India: the coccobacillus producing the 
“ mal rouge, ” isolated by Broqxiet in Cochin-China, where it produces an 
mfectious disease peculiar to the silk-worm moth. It has still greater simi¬ 
larity to Saxtori’s eiythorobacterium, a micro-organism isolated in Rome 
from fowls suffering from a form of septicaemia but differs from it in having 
but a dight pathogenic effect upon the fowls. The similarity existing 
between these various forms leads to the condusion that similar bacteria of 
the chromogenetic group have the power of causing in certain- animals, spe¬ 
cial diseases of a kindred nature, which from the behaviour of the paiiioge- 
nic agent, as weU as from the clinical s^nnptoms and the anatomical and pa- 
tihfiSogical lesions produced, must be classed under the head of haeraor- 


(i) a, B im i l a r action o{ eztiacts of Asearis lui/ibrieoides. See R., iqi9,Xo. 1166. {Ed.) 
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rhagic septicaemia. It is thus a mistake to legard the group of chromo- 
geneous bacteria as being composed of ordinary, harmless saprophytes. 

522 - Bovine Goccidiosis inBriti^ Columbia; Description of the Parasite J?/jzrer/a 

canadensis* — Bruce, B. A. (Animal Baibologist, Department of Agricaltare, 
Agassiz, Columbia), in Journal of the American Veterinary Medical Association^ Vol. 

I/VHI, (New Series Vol. 11 ), No. 6, pp. 638-663, pi. 2, Washington, D. C., ^Tarch 1931. 

A dysentry due to cocddia has been observed on range cattle of all 
ages in different districts of British Columbia. These cases occurred ge¬ 
nerally in winter and were confined to the dry central part of this Province. 

Out of 163 visibly affected animals 50 died (30 %). Young animals 
suffered the most severely and often the cases were fatal. 

Fatal cases engendered death usually in from 2 to days after lowing 
s3Tiiptoms and within 24 hours of death are subject to fits, death being 
in convulsions. The principal lesions are confined to the rectum of older 
animals and to the small intestine of young calves. 

The following treatment was found effective in controlling the disease 
50 lb,, of mixture consisting of sulphur 3 pts., sulphate of iron 2 pts., 
salt 6 pts., mixed with 100 lb., linseed oil-cake meal, fed in troughs to 100 
head per day for 2 weeks. 

The cocddium responsible showed several differences from accounts 
referring to Eimcria zurni, and also differed fiom the coccidia of New 
Jersey cables reported by >S3mrH and Gkaybill of the Rockefeller In¬ 
stitute. 

It w'as designated by the name Eimeria canadensis. 

523 -< The Treatment of Dianhoeic Enteritis In Calves with Iodide of StardL — dah- 

NAu D I,, in the Revue VeUrifia*re, Vol. 3xd series, Vol. 1 , pp. 643-746. Toulouse, 

Deoetnber 1920- 

The author reports the excdlent results obtained by the use of iodide 
of starch in the treatment of calves suffering from diarrhodic enteritis. 
The remedy must be administered as soon as it is made. 

The method recommended by Dr. Bnu (i) is of a ver3’ ample na¬ 
ture, but it leads us to hope that great progress may be attained in the 
prognosis of this disease: — 3 or 4 drops of 10 ° q tincture of iodine are put 
into fonr spoonfuls of gruel; to this is added as mudh flour as can be taken 
upon the point of a knife. The medicine is given to the animals five 
times a day in the intervals betw'een sucking their dams; it should be 
mixed fresh each time, just before use. 

524 - Treatment of Sheep Seab by Sulphur Dioxide Gass, —kretzschuur, inthe Dmc* 
sche LandwirischafUiche Ttersueht, Year XXIV, Nch 40. Haaover, October 1930. 

With the revival of sheep-breeding in Gennany, sheep scab has again 
^read rapidly among the flocks. In order to control this parasite in a more 
elficacious manner, attempts have been made to replace the present methods 
of treatment, whi^ have proved inadequate, by treatment with sulphur 


(1) Revue VetSrinatre, Vol. IfXXII, 3id Series, Vd. I, pp. 31-32 
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dioxide, winch were used with signal success in combating horse-mange 
during the War (i)- 

The Bavarian Society for te Control of Pests {Bayerische GeseLlschaft 
fur Schadlingshekdfnpfimg G. b. H.) at Alunich, 1 ^ carried out many 
experiments on hundreds of sheep, with sulphur dioxide tumes of different 
d^;iees of concentration. The results obtained were excdlent. This 
Society has constructed a special apparatus of which 3 photographs are 
given in the text. It consists of a heavy, closed, wooden box weighing 
450 1^. in which 4 sheep can be shut up with their heads only emerging 
through the openiag. An indiarubber collar holds the head of the animals. 
If the sheep have been ^om, 50 minutes treatment with 4 vol % sulphur 
dioxide fumes is suficient, otherwise in order completd.y to destroy the 
parasites and their eggs on the parts covered by wool a 4 ^ vol % concen¬ 
tration must be used for the same time. 

Cosi of use of sulphur dioxide, 

based on net price of 209.53 fr. per too kg. [mark taken at par.) 
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The author does not advise individual she^bieeders or even Fede¬ 
rations of ^eep Breeders to build an esta bHshment where the treatment 
could be carried out, for owing to the very high cost of installation, and 
the limited fidd of action of a stationary plant, they would only find 
themsdves out of pocket. 

523 * Gkiat Coeeidiosis in Fren^ West Africa. — CuRAssoir, o., m the Racueti d» Mt- 
deUne vMiHnalre, Vol XCVIl, No. 6, pp. 129-140. Fiezis, Mudi 1921, 

In the course of a recent stay in French West Africa the author met- 
with intestinal cocddiosis in the goats both in the Sudan and in Sen^;al, 
The cause of the disease which been found in the excreta, and again 
in the lesions, is Eimeria Arloingi The malady is a seasonal one, appear¬ 
ing shortly after the rains have begun, and dies out with the return of the 
dry season. It mainly affects young animals which usually contract the 
disease in a very serious form; it is very rare for a kid showing S3rmptoms 


(x) See R.a Jaanaxy 1920, No. (>8. (Ed.) 
[S94^SiS] 
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of diarrhoea and loss of flesh to survive longer than a fortnight. In the 
course of the experiments carried out by the author at Dakar in 1919 
and 1920,26 goats died out of the 31 taken from different herds. Contrary, 
however, to what had been observed by Velu (i) in Morocco, many adult 
animfllft were found to be suffering from such a severe form of the malady, 
as to cause considerable loss of flesh; the consistency of the dung was also 
unusually soft. Two old goats died, and the postmortem examination ^ow¬ 
ed them to be infested with the parasite. The symptoms, however, do 
not differ in any way from those previou^y described. 

The author, however, mentions the frequent occurrence of nervous 
disturbances which were observed usually the night before the animals 
died, or on the day of their death. These were not attacks of convulsions 
preceding the death of the goats such as Velu noticed, but formed a symp- 
tomological complex, which was best seen if the recumbent animal was 
set on its feet. It staggered, its fore and hind legs slid from under it, then 
it advanced, listless and with its head down describing an arc of a drde 
of varying radius, when it again fell; on being put on its feet once more, 
it continued as before. 

As remedies, the author has had recourse in vain to emetine, hordenine, 
the usual intestinal antiseptics and galyl. 

The only thing to be done is to try and save the healthy goats by 
slaughtering the infected ones as soon as the disease reveals itself, and to 
abandon infected folds and pastures, and avoid damp grazing grounds. 

In Senegal, the animals are not allowed to drink at the seianes (2), 
whdh are often used by stock suffering from distomatosis, strongylosis, 
coccicidiosis, and probably many other parasitic diseases. 

526 - The D^estibilhy Goeffieleats of the Nitrogenous Matters in the Leaves^ Twigs 
and Snoiall Branches of Tieesat Different Periods of Vegetation. — o. b., 

in DU landmrtschafiUchen Versuchsstaiionm, V6L XLVII* Parts V, and VI, pp. 293-355. 
Bedin, 1921. 

The chemical composition and food value of the leaves and twigs 
of trees have been the subject of much sdentific recearch in recent years (3). 
In many cases, however, the results obtained cannot be compared, because 
the material had been collected at different times, and the dates of gathering 
it, a most important factor as r^ards the results, were not given. 

The author used in his experiments a considerable number of trees, 
the leaves and twigs of which, in his opinion, could be employed as forage 
He estimated the amount of water, crude fibre, fats, tannin, nitrogenous 
matter, and nitrogen-fiee extract they contained. 

The leaves and twigs were taken from the same trees at three v^- 
tative periods, viz., in the spring (middle of May^) w^hen the leaves had al¬ 
ready well developed, in summer (middle of July) during the time of 
development, and in autumn (middle of October), Portly before leaf-fell. 


(1) See jR., Jidy-September 1919, No. 927. {Ed.) 

(2) BscaWLiions made by the natives in which the water that collects dtnmg the rain 
remains throoghoat parts of the diy season. 

(3) See R. Oct. 1918, No iisf» (Ed) 
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The leaves, twigs, and small branches of 12 species of trees {of w^hich 
the names are given below), were analj'sed. 

• The detailed results of the chemical analj’sis are set forth in the ac¬ 
companying Table. 

(1) Common Alder [Almis gltiibtosa L.) 

(2) Common Hazel [Corylus Avelluna I/.) 

{3) Common Oak [Quercus pedtmculata L.) 

(4) Common Beech (Fagus sylvatica L.) 

(5) False Acacia {Rohmia Pseudacada L.) 

(6) Lime {Tiha grmidijoha L.) 

(7) Horse Chestnut {Aescidiis Hippocastanum L.) 

(8) Black Poplar {Populits nigra L) 

(9) Sallow I Salix Caf>rea L.) 

(10) Common Birch [Btiula verrucosa L.) 

(11) Common Ash {Fraxinus excelsior 1 ,) 

(12) Sycamore (Acer Pseudoplatanus L.) 

Aa regards the nitrogenous matter (crude protein) analysis shows that 
the amount present is largest in spring, and gradu^y decreases towards 
summer and autumn. 

The digestibility of the nitrogenous substances and true proteia is 
very high in ^ling. In nearly all the species, the coefficient of digesti¬ 
bility of all the nutritive matters perceptibly decreases with the progies- 
ave growth of the trees 

The coefficients of digestibilit3^ of the nitrogenous matter in the leaves 
small branches, and twigs of the diiOEerent trees at various periods of vege¬ 
tation are given in the appended Table (see page 593). 

The largest amount of protein, whidi is the most important of the nu¬ 
tritive substances, is therefore secured, if the material is collected during 
the first half of the summer (from May to the end of July). It is true 
that if it is gathered later, a little more dry matter and a larger yidd is 
obtained, but this delay entails a reduction in the food value. 

The best method, according to the author is to chop up and soak 
the twigs before feeding them (except for sheep and goats.). The soak¬ 
ed twigs can be mixed with other food stuBs, or dse a mixture of chopped 
leaves, twigs, and molasses can be compressed into cakes. (“ Laub- 
futterkuchen The cakes are given to heavy draught horses, 5-6 kg. 
bung fed per head per day with good results. 

527 -* Coffee Dregs as a Food for Stoek; Experiments made in Italy. — Brentana, d. 
(l^titato Zootecoioo della Scuola Supeiioie di H^tediciiia Vetetinaxia di Fanna), in Xm 
R tformi A^rani, VoL I,No 7, PP 20^.-268, Parma, July iy20. 

The author alludes to the dmilar experiments made by Aruck (i), 
and describes his own. He fed findy-ground coffee dregs from the second 
infosion to horses, draught oxen, and dairy cows. 

All animals, however, will not eat them; horses can be given 0.5 kg.. 


(i) See Peb. 1919, Xo. 222. { Ed .) 



Coefficients of Digesfihility of Hu leaves, small hranehes, and Itvigs of variotts trees. 
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oi co&e dr^s in the place of the same quantity of oats, but very noticeable 
nervous excitement is thereby produced in the animals. 

The cows were of the brown Alpine breed, and yielded 8 to 9 kg. of 
milk daily. Instead of a ration of 13 kg. of good meadow-hay (consi st ing 
for the most part of white clover) + i kg. of bran, 13 kg. of cofEee dr^ 
+ I kg. of bran were given to them. The cows at first diowed a certain 
amount of didike of this new feed, but in the end, they became used to it, 
and ate as much as 700 gm. per head per day, without experiencing any 
special effects, the previous sHght increase in weight continued, and the 
milk produced was not altered in any way. 

In the case of draught oxen fed on a ration of 15 kg. of good hay + 4kg. 
of bran, half of the latter may be replaced by an equal wei^t of coffee 
dr^s, without the animals suffering the smallest inconvenience. 

In diort, these experiments confirm the statement that coffee dregs 
from the second infusion can be used as a stock food. 

^28 Comparative Value of Skim Milk and Whey in Feeding Test— See ko. 471 of 
fhis Reitew. 

529 -Ihe Aimlysis of the Effeets Of Gommigalnity in the Performance of the Poie-Bied 
Horse. — Htrr, F., in the Fuhhnes Landwirtschaftitche Z^tUmg, Year I/XX, Nos. 3-4, 
pp. 47-6 z. Stuttgart, Fehruazy 1921. 

The author touches briefly upon the work of Db CnAPHAimouGB 
and his collaborators, Katt, Hbssb , GroenBwoij>, Schmbhl and FRizmsr, 
whose interpretation of consanguinity was, at the time, readily accepted 
by German stock breeders. As the question has been treated in a very 
abstruse manner, it has been summarised in the most important text¬ 
books and manuals (i). There are two chief axioms which, as is wdl 
known, have been generally believed: — 

1) The inbred (intensdy bred) animal possesses in a special degree, 
the qualities of the common ancestry of its parents, and transmits there 
qualities with unusual certainty. 

2) The best degree of consanguinity is in breeding with III-IV 
exogamoiis generations freie Generationen ") III-III to V-V ancestral 
lines (" Ahnen Reihen ") respectivdy. 

Ir was only in the last year before the war that a counter-current set 
in, and the hitherto-accepted interpretation of consanguinity was called 
in question. The new views are given in a condensed form in the works 
of Qhi,y {2) Strt^'E (3) Steknfeu) (4) and Peters. 

The dorninant idea of this opposing Ibeory was as follows : — Inbreed¬ 
ing, in itself does not affect to any special extent {more than out breeding) 
the transmission of qualities and prepotency to the inbred animal. 


(1) WiLSDOST, Tteftuchiiimg, I^pzig 19x2,; Pcrscg-HANSEN LehrJjuch der aUgenmnen 
TitnueM, Stattgart, 19 ^ 1 ,; Xrokacher, AUgemwte TterzucH, Berlin, 19x6. 

(2) Obly, SfudUn tn ier Mennofletschherde Munfiherilora. Beilin, 1920. 

(3) SVRtTVR, MttteiJungen der detUschen landwirtschaftkeben GeseUschaft, 191X, Part is. 
(4} SXBSNRBLD, Deuisehe VoUbliUzucht, Berlin, 1917. 

[ 58 Wef] 
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This theory is strengthened two new works by Peteks (i) and Pearl 
{2) re^ectively, in whicdi the authors tT3" to solve the question of consan¬ 
guinity in cattle. 

Peters, who bases his remarks upon numerous data relating to cattle 
breeding in East Prussia, gives several leading ideas as to the qualities of 
nearly-rdated animals and their prepotency. Of these the two most impor¬ 
tant are; — 

1) The desired qualities are not obtained more frequency by inbreed¬ 
ing than by mating unrelated animals possessing the said qualities, 

2) Healthy, vigorous, inbred animals transmit qualities at lea^ as 
uell as ouihred animus, and are perhaps eien more prepotent, 

PE-VRL found, in the course of his researches on the milking capacity 
rf Jersey- cow’s, that the average number of bulls w’hich were the sires of 
good milch cows were of the same degree of consanguinity as the average 
number of bulls with female cfepring of inferior nnlk-yidding capacity. 

The author himsdl ha> undertaken reiseardies on this question, and 
has taken as his basis the breeding of pure-blood horses at the private 
Stud Station at Waldfied, for such breeding best seem to fuljSl all the con¬ 
ditions under which it is possible to investigate inbreeding and its effect 
upon performance. 

The degree of the consanguinity of each animal was determined froffi 
its pedigree. As was to have been foreseen, all the horses were neaily- 
rdated. A small number of stallions, mentioned in the text, figures 
in almost all the pedigrees as the common ancestors upon which the in- 
breeding was based. Since these stallions began service, 5-7 generations 
of horses have been bred; reckoning 10 years for each generation, most of 
the cases of consanguinity will give 5-7 exogamous generations. 

Table I gives the division of the animals according to the different 
d^ee of consanguinity. 


T.UJLE I. 


Exogamoiiq ;;cnu-«.tirn«; . . 01^545^ ySpioiaia 

Number of to eich dct^ee of cuasangumitj i 20 34 49 ^jo 6- 49 5c 80 4 o 5 

With a view to studying the capacity of the animals both for breeding 
and for radng purposes the^' were divided into two groui)s: — 

(A) Brood mares {judged for their breeding qualities). 

(B) Stallions and marcs (judged for their radng qualities). 

(A) Brood mares. — This group consisted, neglecting unfertilised 
and yotmg mares, of 52 animals. In order to judge of their breeding qua¬ 
lities, the author adopted the system of estimating the value of their pro¬ 
geny by their success as race-horses. The total of the performance figures 


(1) Peters, VererhungAsludien auf dem Gebtete der Rtndcrsueht, Berlin, igso. 

(2) PE%iii:., A Contribution of Genetics to the Practical Breerlmg of Dairy Cattle, Proc 

Jfai. Academy of XJ. S. A. zgso. 
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Tabw III a (Table III reduced) 


genexaiimis 

Horses classed according to tbeir racing pouers 
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46 
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14 

48 
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Table IV- — Brood mares. 
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The examination of these Tables shows that in the cases of an average 
and slight d^ee of consanguinity, the animals capacity is equal, where¬ 
as dose consanguinity^ diminishes their radng powers. The Table for the 
brood mares also diows no relation between performance and the degree 
of consanguinity. Hence the author is of opinion that inbreeding had no 
effect upon the racing or breeding performance of the pure-blood horse, 
and that intense inbreeding had injurious effects. 

How far it is permissible to generalise from these results must, however, 
be shown by further e2q)eriments. 

530 - Inberitaoee of Milk and Meat Produetion in Gattle. — SeeXo. 47x of Has 

531 - InfiLiienee of Rations on Beproduetion in Cattle. — See xo 537 of Uus Review, 

' [ 52 ft- 591 ] 
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532 - Report on Live Stock Breeding in the Northern Territories of the Gold Coast.— 

BE<^, W. P. B. (Report from the Colonial Office, Dondon), in Tropical Vetennary BuUOin, 
Vol. 9 » PP- 36-50. London, Feb. 1921 

As compared with other great stock-raising coimtries situated out¬ 
side the tropical zone, the region under codosideiation cannot be said to be 
an ideal one, but, under certain conditions, it is more fortunately situated, 
for example, than Australia. In no district of the Northern Territories 
is there a genuine water famine; water usually be obtained by travel¬ 
ling a short distance. Horse sickness East coast fever in cattle cause 
ravages in the southern portion of the African continent, but in the Nor¬ 
thern Territories have not yet been encountered. The country, however, has 
suffered from severe epizootics, the principal one being the outbreak 
of contagious bovine pleuropneumonia in 1912-1913, and rinderpest in 
1916-1917, but these outbreaks are, however, not considered to have been 
so virulent as those experienced elsewhere. The author proceeds to 
describe the distribution and administration of the different areas with 
' their provinces and districts, and also the physical conditions prevailing. 

The White Volta is the chief river of the Protectorate, and this and the 
other rivers contain water throughout the year. 

The climatic conditions of the Northern Territories show a relativdy 
high solar maximum point but a mean of 75^, two seasons; 3 months of 
heavj" rain, 3 months of showers and 6 months of dry weather. 

i. Origin or the present-day dcve stock and 3.iethods for re&r- 
DJG. — Cattle, sheep, goats, horses and donkeys are bdieved to be of 
recent introduction. — The only tribes whidi raise livestock are the Peuhlish 
people, and the descendants of Peuhlish marriages and the Peuhlish them¬ 
selves are immigrants from foreign parts. These people and their descen¬ 
dants certainly introduced the zebu ox, the present day breeds of sheep 
and goats, the horse and donkey, but the Taurine type of cattle found 
in the Territories is believed to be of different origin. 

The methods of rearing as practised by the natives are crude and un¬ 
satisfactory. There is no division of the herds or flocks, no provision is 
made for the foraging of stock during the dry season, the animals have to 
depend entirely on the grazing obtainable and the only care taken is to 
supply them with water, often very inferior. Dietetics, selection, and 
other hvigienic principles are unknown. 

n. Grazing and feeding. — The grazing lands are unfenced and 
are the common property of the peoples, irrespective of whether they are 
the indigenous races or immigrants importing and driving cattle to Ashanti 
and the Gold Coast Colony. 

During the rainy season and up to the end of November, there is no 
scarcity" of grazing and it is good and abundant. After this time, the 
ground becomes dried, all the grasses become dry and brittle, except in 
pastures in the \-icinity of rivers and swamps. The country" now begins 
to be " fired ” and gradually becorues a black waste. As regards the che¬ 
mical composition of the soil, in the low lying countries there is a defi ciency 
of carbohydrates and phosphates In the northern zone the cattle are 
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^distinctly larger than those of the southern zone, and their size is believed 
lo be due to the greater quantity of carbonates and pho^hates in their 
fodder. The grasses hitherto identified comprise the following; — Cenchrus 
caikarticiis Dd.; Digiiaria honzantalis Willd; Bleusine indica Gaerth; 
Eragrostis ciUaris Link; Pennisetim purpxwmm Schom. (These were 
identified by Chipp (late assistant Conservator of Forests, Gold Coast). 
The followiii^ were identified at Elew: — Cyn^iopogon rufus, Eragrostis 
aspera, E. tref^tde {Iryza syhestris). 

The seeds of 19 other species were collected and remain to be identi¬ 
fied. 

III. Stock Breeding. — (r) Caitie, — The breed of cattle in the 
Territories is the humpless (taurine) type Af^w of the humped (zebu) breed 
occur and are usually con&ied to the division bordering on the northern 
frontier of the Protectorate, Crosses between these two breeds are fairly 
numerous, especially towards the northern frontier. The origin of the 
taurine type, which is identical with that found indigenous to Dahomey 
and French Guinea is a debatable subject Pecaud considers that the tj^pe 
is indigenous to Central and West Africa: Caedemoy and WEijaert 
state that it is of Asiatic origin. CossAR Ewart has examined the skulls 
of this breed and believes it is of Celtic short horn origin. The author 
agrees that there is a great sLmilarity between this breed and the British- 
shorthom, although the west African breed is degenerate, due to inter¬ 
breeding and climatic conditions- 

The cattle are small, symmetrical, compact animals very much Hke 
a miniature shorthorn. They are slow to mature and reach theJr fall 
size at the age of 6 to 8 3^ts Bulls and bullocks, when allowed to reach 
their fall devidopment, turn out to be very fine animals, and for their size 
would be able to compete against some of the European small fancy 
breeds, such as Dexter-Keny cattle Heifers become sexually mature at 
from 18 months to 2 years old, bull calves at 15 months. C^ves as soon 
as they can graze t. e. at about 3 months old, are muzzled with spikes in 
certain districts to prevent them from sudking, and the mother thus dries 
off and comes into season again, so as to produce calves yearly. It the 
cow is left to heisdf, she will give milk from 6 to 9 months and comes into 
season from 6 to 12 months after calving. A good milking cow gives on an 
average about 2 pints of milk a day. 

The averages of the various body measurements of these animals in 
the different districts are given as follows: Average age 7 years ; length 
of body to shoulder 46 in., to muzrie 65 iu., girth behind shotdder 
54 Vz ^ flout of back 55 * 4 in., length of forearm ii in., length of 
thigh 14 */4 in., bone bdow knee 6 *'4 in., bdow hock 7 in., head leng^ 
x6 % in,, breadth 7 % in-, width across loins 13 V4 in- 

The chief colours are black, and black and white. Brindks ate common 
and when seen are grey. Red and white, and yellow and white also occur. 

The shape of the horn varies from right aii 0 e projections to those that 
curve downwards, forwards and backwards into l3u:e shape. The feet 
are usually black, but should white be very predominant, the feet are white 
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or wliite and black. The breed is a hardy disease-resisting anim al and a 
very good feeder and forager- The meat, althotigh of good quality and 
taste, lacks marbling. In the hilly regions and on stony ground it runs 
into a bigg^ animal; in the north along the frontier it is probably mixed 
with zebu blood, but has lost the characters of that breed. The chief 
faults in connection with the breeding of these cattle are : interbreeding,, 
commencement of breeding at too early an age, starvation of calves, 
improper feeding of cows during lactation, no regulation of calving time, 
abundance of ticks on cows, and the infection of cattle with disease while 
they are young especially blood diseases. 

B) —The only breed found in the Northern territory is probably 

descended from the Ehrakul breed of sheep in Asia, but has lost its charac¬ 
teristics through climatic conditions also by prolonged inter-breeding. 

Small wire-haired, sheep are produced colourp ure white, or white and 
black, or an admixture of white and black. No mixtures of red and white 
or yellow and white are seen as occurs in the Fulan or Lagos breed of sheep. 
The males are furnished with good regular-curved horns have a crest 
of hair on their neck, and a long beard of hair running from the jaws to the 
breast. The ewes sometimes possess a straight stump of horn and have 
a good and wdl-shaped udder. The newly-bom lamb exhibits the pecu¬ 
liar curl of its hair which is ckaracteristic of the Karakul breed. This 
curl is lost soon after birth, and a month afterwards the hair is entirely 
straightened out. The fault of the breed lies in its small size and lack of 
taste. Considering the fact that sheep-breeding is a profitable industry 
for the Territories, the introduction of foreign blood is advised in order 
to improve the nature breed, e, g. the Karakul and Merino breeds, and 
a start might be made with Merinos and Doisets; the fleece would be a draw¬ 
back in a hot ckmate, but they could be kept in the open, country and not 
in the forest country where the climate is hot and damp. 

C) Coats — Probably of Asiatic origin. Very small misshapen, 
animals due to many generations of inter-breeding; general colour brown 
usual caprine style of horns; females frequently of bad shape but they 
possess good uddeis and give plentj^ of milk to their young. The breed 
is fast degenerating and the introiiction of the Angora breed of goat 
is recommended for improvement pusposes. 

D) Horses — Probably introduced by the Peuhls. From the 
shape of the head and ears, the horse is probably of Arab origin. The co¬ 
lours are chiefly bays, then blacks, ckestnuts and roans. As a rule 
they are wanting in bone and good hind quarters ; they run up to 14 hands 
high, but 13. 2 52 hands is the average size. Very few stallions are cas¬ 
trated ; the mares are degenerating and no selection for service by good 
stallions is prac^tised. 

Horses are, however, better cared for than other domestic stock. 
They are given an extra diet of groundnut hay, and pea and pea hay during 
the dry season when grass is scarce, and if used for riding they are 
given guinea com [Sorghum vulgare) or millet. 

Measurements of stallions in different districts varying in age from 
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7 to 14 yeais aie given as follows: height 13 to 13.3 hands, Ixxnfi 6^ to 

8 in., girth 62 y2 to 68 m. The horse bred is therefore small in spite of 
the fact there is no inter-breeding. This is attributed to two reasons; 
(i) Absence of selection of sire and (2} deficient dietetics. 

If the stallions are to be improved lor draught purposes the author 
contidets that one of the small heavy breeds such as the French Peicheron 
should be introduced. 

E) Donkeys. — Also of recent introduction. Donhey breeding 
is on t]^ increase. The animals are fair sized compared with other live¬ 
stock, hardy and willing to work, light in colour with the characteristic 
spinal stripe and frequently with Moulder and leg stripes. Average 
height 12 to 12.2 hands. The female possesses a good udder and gives a good 
deal of milk to her young. Feeding is very similar to that of horses, 
no sdiection is made for service, but verj’^ little inter-breeding goes on as 
donkey breeders are continually' purchasing new animals or exchanging 
donkey's for cattle and sheep. Donkeys are used as pack and riding ani¬ 
mals. 

F) Pigs. —‘ Very few pigs are bred in the Territories. The chief 
pig breeding part is in the Ka<x>mba country', Yendi District. The amynal 
is probably descended from the wild wart hog, {Phacochoents), frequently 
seen in all the swampy' areas. The animals are small and black. The 
sows farrow easily' and have large litters, often ii or 12 in the litter. 

G) Poultry. — Fowls, ducks, turkeys, pigeons, guinea fowls, and 
ostriches are all bred in the country'. The native fowl is described as a 
small hardy bird, of almost every colour, with game features predominant. 
According to the author they can be readily' improved and the best cross 
would be with game and Orpington birds. 

IV. Increase and decrease of eive stock. — The losses are at 
present very serious, and amount at least to 35 %, made up of 22 % attacked 
by disease. 

V. Enxomoeogicae situation and the more important epizo¬ 
otic diseases of IiIVE stock. The entomological situaticm is discus¬ 
sed and its rdation to the livestock industry, and a detailed description 
is given of the ejazootic diseases. 

The author observed daring tour of inspection 3 specnes of tsetse 
fly, viz. Glossina morsitans, G. tachinoides and G. palpalis, but these are 
limited to the river banks. 

The more important epizootic diseases indude: anthrax, contagious 
bovine pleuro-peneumonia, contagious foot-rot, epizootic lymphangitis, 
filariasis, fowl ckolera, piroplasmosis, linderpesf, haemorrhagic septicaemia, 
and trypanosomiasis. Filarial infection is transmitted by some spedes 
of Culex. The most frequently found piroplasms of cattle in the Northern 
Territories are: Piroplasma bigeminum, Theileria mutans, and a third 
piroplasm, which is occasionaly met with and whick has been identified 
provisioiL^y by Macfie as a spedes bdongi^ to genus AAromatictis. 
These parasites set up merdy benign affections, seSig that all calves be- 
come infected shortly' after birth. 
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r. faroa, the cat^ of East coast fever of cattle has not, according 
to the author, been discovered in the conntiy, in spite of frequent search, 
A tick which is capable of producing its spread, viz. Rhipicephdlus simus. 
exists and would represent a serious factor if the disease should ever be 
introduced. 

The horse is also said to be subject to infection with NuttalUa equL 
which produces a dangerous anemia frequently terminating in death. 
Up to the present tune piroplasmosis has not been detected in sheep. 

Three types of trypanosomiasis are known to occur in the Northern 
territories viz. T. btucei {pecandi), T. mvax (cazalhoui) and T. congolense. 
The symptoms caused by aU 3 species are very nearly the same in horses ; 
but infection caused by T, vwax, however, is not so severe as that caused 
by T. brucei. 

Atoxyl is considered to be undoubtedly the best drug to use for treat¬ 
ment, combined with good nursing and feeding, in cases that are not too 
far advanced. In cattle, T. vivav does not appear to cause much harm and 
no symptoms were observed; T. brucei is said to cause a sudden emacia¬ 
tion, which becomes chronic and lasts for a year, after which the cattle 
gain some degree of tolerance towards the infection and commence to put 
on flesh again. 

r. congolense was first discovered by the author in the country in 
1912 and hitherto had only been found naturally in horses, in which all 
the chief symptoms of trypanosomiasis were seen. By experimental in¬ 
oculation it was found very fatal to sheep, goats and dogs. 

Yl. CATrm Trade. — This trade appears to be small and many 
more cattle could be exported if the herds were increased. It is estimated 
roughly that the trade in ind^nous cattle for the year 1919 could be re¬ 
presented at 2000 head. 

VIL EsISDHAMDIJVESXOCK CENSUS AOT>VAI^ IN THE NORTHERN 

TERRITORIES AND YKNDI DISTRICTS 



Heads ' 

Total ^ 

Avecage 


Value 1 

1 price per 
i heed 



£ 

£ s. 

Cattle. 

68 500 

548000 

8 

Sheep and goatb. 

150000 

75000 

— to 

Htees.. 

1097 

10970 

10 

BoDteys. 

2003 

10 015 

5 

.• - - 

321 

963 

3 


533 - Private Stud Statk>ns Versus State Stud Statioxui. — i. aioboisen, in the 
LafUbeirisehafi^ie TientieJii, year XHIV, No. 47« PP. 485-487. Hanover, 
BfeMnfier, 1920 — 1 I« db MdEUC&tTXT, P., in the Journal ^AgrkuUuro pratique, year 
ds turn teles, No.^||||^. i69’17o, Paris, Matdi, 1921. 

IMtfSft the war, it was in the interest of the State to provide good 
recuoiiiita, and no expense was ^ared in order to be able to supply horse- 
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bieedeis with fiist-rste sires fwhole-blood, or half-blood), the service-fee 
being always very moderate. On the other hand, the State has never 
cared, and does not care to-day, to take measures for the improvement of 
carriage, or cart-horses, and any progress that has been made in this direc¬ 
tion is entirdy due to private initiative. In this branch of horse-breeding 
the participation of the State hinders all work of improving the breed, for 
the competition of the Govemmmt, which provides inferior stallions at 
very low service-fees, prevents, or at least hinders, the work of apy really 
good, private Stud Station. 

The author shows the inferiority of the State StalHoas by the fcdlow- 
ing figur^: — 

Show-Sale hy auction of horses in the Province of Saxony. — Of the 
63 stallions competing at the show hi 1916, 23 were the offspring of privately 
owned sires; there were no colts by State Stallions. 

Of the 77 stallions competing at the 1917 show, 18 were by private 
sites, I by a State sire. 

Of the 88 stallions a>mpeting at the 1918 show, 22 were by private 
sires, i hy a State sire. 

Of the 36 stallions offered for sale in 1918, 2 only were by State sires. 

Of the 33 stallions offered for sale in 1919, 3 were by State sires. 

Of the 98 stallions entered in 1916. 22 were by private sires and 4 
by State sires. 

On the 105 stallions entered in 1917, 27 were bj private sires and 3 
by State sires. 

Of the 123 stallions entered in 1918 (i), 27 were by private sires, and 
4 by State sires. 

During the years in question 130 State sires, and 100 piivatdy-owned 
Bdgian sires were placed at the di^sal of breeders. 

The author brings out the fact that at a time when the State has very 
limited means at its disposal for the encouragement of horse-breeding, it 
still wishes to saddle itself with the heavy expense of keeping up Govern¬ 
ment Stud Stations. 

Jle insists upon the necessity of giving up National Stud Stations into 
the hands of breeders, which in Hs opinion can best be effected by selling 
the existing establishments, at moderate prices, either to the Provinces, 
or the Chambers of Agriculture. As soon as they have change hands, 
the Stud Stations should be re-organised upon a paying footing, so that 
the large grants hitherto made to them may be used for the encourage¬ 
ment of private stallion-keeping, which wotdd soon revive. 

n. — The breeders of half-blood animals having asked for a draught- 
horse stallion, a request which cannot be satisfactorily or immediatdy 
granted, the author has attempted to suggest a solution of the probtem. 

The inpossibility of farther increasing the Stud Stock by at least 400 
horses, owing to lack of credit, premises and stable-hands, means a de¬ 
crease in the number of privatdy-owned stallions. 


(z) The other staUiozis came origuially from Bdgium and the Rhine Provinces. 
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According to the author, the problem to be solved is how to receive 
the private Stud industry, which has tended to disappear owing to the fol¬ 
lowing reasons: — 

1) The service-fee cannot be raised by private stalKon-owneis in 
proportion to the increase in the general stud expenses, and to the sale 
price of mares and even of horses, because the Government, which always 
has a Stud Station in the ndghourhood, keeps the service fee too"" low, 
and becomes a formidable competitor. 

2) The premiums granted to stallion-owners have been raised 
but little siace the war, and are iasuffici^t to compensate for the increas¬ 
ed expenses of the private Stations. 

3) Stallion-owners, not having been able to keep their stock 
during the war, have been disinclined to make the necessary effort to re¬ 
construct their stables now that the war is over (there being an enormous 
difiEerence between the prices the animals fetched in 1915, and the purchas¬ 
ing prices in 1919 or 1920) 

Instead of requiring the State Stud Stations to increase their already 
large stock by the addition of 400 new animals, which would entail an an¬ 
nual out-lay of 4 000 000 fr , the author thinks it would be better to raise 
the giants made to pri\'ate stallion-owners, and to assist them in the pur¬ 
chase of sires 

Such measures, if carried out without loss of time, would allow of the 
rapid reconstruction of private Stud Stations. 

534 - Oomparative Values of Barley and Oats for Work Horses, — See Xo 471 of tins 

Remea, 

535 ~ ^0 Testing of Milk Productloii from fbe Stoek-Bieedlng Standpoint. — 

I. VoLT£ W„ Ziir der imdbi'vieiibkositiolle, in the MiUtiluw^en der Deuischen 

Landwirlschafts^essUscliaft, year 36, No 9, pp 151-154, Bedin, Fehruaiy, 1921, — 
II ScBMiD, A Rectietcihes sur le xendement en lait de vaches de la ace 

in AfmiMvre a^riccie de la Suisse, year si. No i, p 17, I^ncexne, 1920 — III Brono 
(Geneal'lhspector of Agcononuc Stations), Vuxgence du contidle laitier in La Vte 
a^ole et rurale, year 9, Vd XVII, No J.5, p. 2/3. Pans, November, 1920. — IV. Abl 
(Tiexznciit fnspedctor . Bifaxt) Bin Votschlag zur znchtenscben Answeriiuig der 
ungskontmlle in the DeuisphelAindmr^hafatcheTtemieht,y^94 No. 34. pp. 347-348. 
Hanover, August, 1920. — V, Gtjth fBezfdcsticaarTt, Amb^), TTeher tvnA 

M Ufhl e fe timg&piafongen, Jbd., year 24, No. 21, pp.217-219. Hanover, 1920. — 
Vr. n&zBHAiTs (Tiexzachtdixedctor Uelzeii), Die Fiamienmg nadi I/dstongui an 
pcahlisciher Bcispieile, Ibid., year 24, No. 42, PP 431-433. — VH Hulsbbek (Bezirks- 
tie3gacaitii ^>ecfca r, Wittenberg), I^mstongs ptamiertaig der Hinder, Ibid , pp 433-434. 

Vni Wbeete a. H., (Semor Superior, Cow-Testing) Cow Testing work, in The Agrt- 
enUural GassMe of Canada, Vol 7, No. 4, p 313 Ottawa, April, 1920 — IX Erdeant, 
H. E., Oxganisatioiis among Ohio Faxmers, in the Ohio 4 grieuUufal Expetment Station, 
BuBdtn, 34a, pp 117-166, Wooster, Ohio, June. 1930 

An account of the testing of MHrCH COWS. — Denmark was the 
first country to form milk .Cow Testing Associations These are closely 
connected ^th the co-operative movemeat, which is greatly devdoped 
there, and is the cause of the extraordinary progress of the export trade 
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in animA^t food-products. Before these Associations were established, it 
was, however, necessary to make many and definitive experiments in the 
feeding of dairy cows, in order to discover the relations between food 
and milk production. 

The first Testing Association was founded in Denmark in 1895 and 
in Germany in 1897 (i). Since that date they have extended over Europe 
and in other parts of the world. The object of these Associations is to 
famish the agriculturist with technical information as to feeding and rearing 
his stock, and e^cially to teach him how to determine the relative yidd 
of dairy cows, the cod of feeding them, the amount of food necessary for 
obtaining milk of the same weight or fat content (other conditions being 
equal), and by these means to enable the breeder to select the most tfaiifly 
animds which can also be used for breeding purposes {2). 

The relative milk yield is usually determine by taking 3 factors as a 
basis z e., the price of food, the nutritive units," and starch 

equivalents. The author shows briefty that the first two factors are erro¬ 
neous. and discusses the value of the third 

As is wdl-known, Keixker maintains that the starch equivalents 
give a sufficiently exact method of determining the utilisation of the food, 
even from the points of view of milk production. The author, however, 
’does not agree with him, and very justly remarks that Zeixner has not 
allowed for the specific action of different foods upon the milk yidd and 
demonstrates the troubles due to this fact by the help of experiments. 
The total effect of a ration upon nulk production depends upon the feed 
in its entirety, and not upon its starch equivalents. 

Nevertheless, in ^ite of the inadequacy of the starch equivalents 
system from the dairy-farmers’ point of view, the author is obliged to adopt 
it in default of a better, but he shows the importance of directly measuring 
the effect of the most important foods upon milk production, by means of 
systematic experiments carried out on a large scale, and with the object 
of obtaining a basis for the compilation of better for^;e-tables for milch 
cows than those existing at present. 

There are, however, many other difficulties connected with experiments 
relating to milk production. The milk tests and the estimation of the food 
consumed are generally made but twice a month, and are inaccurate, seeing 
the impossibility of directly determining the amount of food eaten in the 
meadow. Only approximate results can be obtained. Since the milk 
yidLd varies at the different lactation periods, the author advises that 
breeding-cows be discarded only if they have given bad results in 2, or 
better, 3 successive periods of lactation. 


(1) On May 1, 1914 Gemiany lx)asied of 703 Testing Associations, mfh 13 219 membexs. 
The number of cows tested was 351 857 Cf* Hausen, H., Die MilchvigJikonircUe in der Rind-^ 
whxucht des DguiSGhgn Reiches, Berlin, Faxey« 1916, p 20. 

(2) See, G. Pcscs, Die Beurfeilung des Rindes, BetUn, Patev, i9io> p. 331. (Ed,) 
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Another drcmnstatice which renders tmcertain the testing of relative 
capacity is the fact that individual feeding” is but little practifed (i). 

The author is of opinion that it is unwise to insist on judging a cow's 
niilk-3id[ding capacity solely from tests, as is at present the custom, and he 
is no advocate of mtering the results of rdative nulk-yidd tests in the 
Herd book. If a milk-production competition is part of the Show pro¬ 
gramme, other necessary qualities must not be lost sight of in awarding 
the prizes, viz., i) the absolute milk yidd (which should increase pari passu 
with the rdative yield); 2) the health of Ihe animals; 3) their symmetry; 
4) their pedigree. 

Neverthdess, it cannot be denied, that the testing of dairy cows 
has yidded exc^ent results. It has even contributed to an increase in 
the average milk production of farms (2). These results obtained by the 
testing Associations must be attributed in the main to the diffusion of prac¬ 
tical instruction, both in the feeding and rearing of cattle. 

The author is frankly averse to the determination of the rdative jddd, 
and he condudes by stating, that the testing staff should be equipped 
with more specialised and thorough scientific knowledge, in order to be 
in a position to impart useful information to the breeders as regards the 
feeding and selection of their stock. He also says that they should be ade- 
quatdy paid. 

II. — Researches on the rolk production op Stmmenthal cow. — 
Schmid states that in order better to judge of the quality of these ani¬ 
mals, the milk-testing trials at Agricultural Shows diould be more 
numerous. The Central Administration of the I^iebefdd Station devotes 
special attention to milk control with a view to renderiog it more general 
in Switzerland. 

Kaffeli has even taken the trouble to collect the data of the milk 
production tests made from 1899 to 1914 in the Liebefdd cow-sheds, and 
he thinks that a test made twice a month (using a sample of the morning 
and evening milking) would be enough for the determination, in a suffi¬ 
ciently accurate manner, of the milk yield during each period of lactation 
and also of the quantity of milk given by eadi cow (3). 


(x) Cf. O. Hbexksr, Dte Emdkrung der Landwtftschafihchen NvMter^, Beilin 291^ 

p. 511. {Ed,) 

{2) On the tcansmission of the qnalitati've axtd quantitative nedlk yield. See H. WmesER, 
JHb RindergftcJdt EctUn, Psasy, i9ia» P- 5o6, and R., Peb. 1920, No. 330. — Coqtude^ 
in a lecentpobBca t ion (Am^toraUotis des pianUscuUiviesetd»b 6 ta%l, toy pp., nttmexons figures; 
Bails, BdUito et fils, E&fiyclqp^die agtiode, zqso), without denying the importance of 
iii£n.asing milk pzDdnction by the direct means of sdection, also states that it is difficnlt, 
to estimate it pzactically, but he does not think that the impGrtance of conelative diaiacteis- 
xs lessened. 

Nils Hai^sson has written a work d'’aling with milk-testing in Scandinavia entitled 
KoiUtoBforejuitgamss arbetsfaU. E Jansson, 3Ia2mo. — See also R., Peb., 1921, No. 177, 
Por xesults obtained in Dexunadc, See The Agricultural Gazette, 1930, No. 3. {Ed,), 

(3> See LendwirtschaftUdzes Jahrbuch der Schweiz 1915, No. 33. {Ed,) 
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Since 1919, the results of these milk trials have been entered in the 
Webefeld Herd book. 

m. — Tfie NEED EOR a^ESTlNG mXiK HStODTJCTION m ErAHC2B. — 
Brdno thinks that rigorous individual testing of milk production and 
butter 3deld shotald be instituted in the liberated regions of France, where 
there axe now large numbers of cattle of difEexent origins. The author sug¬ 
gested the founding of Testing Associations ; special attention being paid 
to the fat content which should be estimated according to Gerber and 
Fqnard's methods. 

IV. — Scoan&noN as to the use of testing the miek suppey 

PROM A STOCK-BREEDINO POINT OP VIEW, IN GERMANY. — AbE legiets 
that the war has so greatly decreased the importance of the Testing Asso¬ 
ciations which were formerly in a most flourishing condition, and oonridexs 
that it is now more than ever necessary to use every means to restore them 
to their previous influential position. The stock breeding principle lying 
at the base of testing, and which has hitherto been regarded as all that is 
needed for rearing selected animals, should be applied to the mass of the 
cattle. 

The author inclines towards compulsory testing, but he fears that the 
Unions, if left to themsdves, would proceed to extremes, and only aim 
at great individual milk production, which if carried to undue lengths, 
ipiould be detrimental to the health and vigour of the race. It is dear 
that testing should also be extended to the mountain races, but hitherto 
all the data as to milk yidd have remained in the hands of the breeders. 
Peters is wdl aware of the importance of these data, which would form 
a useful bads for estimation 

The author has devised a new scale of points which he suggests should 
be used in judging dairy cows at shows. He divides the animals into diffe¬ 
rent classes according to their absolute milk and fat ^-idd rdativdy to 100 
starch equivalents. The marking for absolute yidd, in proportioh to the 
annual milk production, is limited to the “ recognised h^thy optimum, ” 
which may vary with the breeds and localities, after which the number of 
points decreases with the further increase of the absolute yidd. On the other 
hand, the points for the rdative yidd, which is expressed here by the fat 
content of the milk, increase in a continual and regular manner from the 
minimum of i point for the yield of 2.5 to 5 kg., of fatty matter per 100 
starch equivalents, to the maximum of 7 points for 9.I-9.5 kg. of fat per 
100 starch equivalents. 

These points, which mark both yidds, should be settled each year 
by the control staff, and ought to be an indispensable condition of the regis¬ 
tration of the cattle in the Herd-books. The system adopted by breeders 
of the Simmenthal and Gian breeds, and to some extent by those rearing 
Francken cattle during the last decades, diows the danger to which the 
health and vigour of these animals is exposed, and gives occadon to fear, 
that the objects aimed at in breeding these valuable races will thereby be 
defeated. 

V. — Mtt, x: v trt,U and THE 3UETHODS OF DETEItMINING IT. — 

IS9S] 
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Ov*m points out that hitherto the absolute 3deld of milk and fatt>' matter 
is tested in Bavaria (this test is called the examen) whereas in North 
Germany the relative return is determined (conirdle). In the latter re^on, 
however, a large number of concentrated commercial foods are used, and 
an the conirdle, no importance is attributed to the basal bulky fodder. In 
Bavaria, on the other hand, these concentrated foods are little employed, 
and it is still necessary to take the farm fodder into account and to continue 
to determine the absolute return, (examen), 

Probst, also thinks, that the contrdle of the relative production 
^ould afEord the breeder some assistance in judging of the absolute produc¬ 
tion. 

VI. — Frizes Awarded eor yiei4> based on actoax performance 
IN Germany. — Driehaus recalls the fact that in nearly aU the 
districts where the plain breed of Pied Black Cattle were kept, esp- 
eriments were made before the war on the basis of the absolute yidd 
of milk and butter fat. In some cases, a system of awarding the 
prizes was adopted which combined both methods, with the idea of putting 
the rdative fat content of the milk before the total yidd of fatty matter. 
Some districts even reckoned the parents to the credit of the animal 
and thus placed selection according to milk yidd upon a solid basis. 

At the I/iinebeig show, there were lo dasses for cows and i for bulls. 
In order to be admitted into the latter dass, it had to be shown that the 
dam of the competing bull had yidded no kg. of milk fat during the ist 
lactation period, 130 in the 2nd, and 150 in the 3rd. The classification 
of the cows began with yields of 110-120 kg. of fat during the ist lactation , 
period, up to 170 kgs., and over duiina the subsequent periods Further, 
the testing had to last i, 2, or 3 years. Thus the first class consisted of 
cows that had been tested for 3 years at least, and had given from 150- 
170 kg. of fatty matter per annum ; whereas the loth dass was made up 
of cows that had only been tested for one year, and had supplied from 100 
to 120 kg. of butter fat during their first lactation period. 

Although this system is not without its defects, it has the advantage, 
according to the author, of making symmetry and milk yield corrdative 
characters. 

There then follows a criticism of the suggestion made recently by the 
German Society of Agriculture to the effect that, in future, the average 
yidd of the competing animals or groups of animals, should be taken into 
account in awarding prizes, to the exclusion of the individual diaradbers 
of the cattle. This proposal had already been critidsed by Hansen and 
other authors. 

YU. — The awarding of prizes for mixk yiexd in Germany. — 
HuIiSEbeck congratulates the German Sodety of Agriculture on hav¬ 
ing acceded to the wishes of intdligent cattle-breedeis who desired that 
the animals should not be judged merely by their exterior, but that the 
actual milk yidd should al^ be taken into consideration. 

The first time that prizes were adjudged for milk production was in 
1913 at the Show held at Wittenberg, on which occasion Kofahx dedded 
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that the judges were not only to take into account the S3iTnmetiy of the 
animals exhibited^ but also their actual milk 3ddd, and that of their an¬ 
cestors to the and generation, in the case of cows, and to the 3id in that 
of bulls. The author gives the number of points credited for each of these 
characters. 

While agreeing with the censures passed upon the award of prizes 
according to the average of the farms, the author considers it most encourag¬ 
ing that the system of rewarding the highest milk yidd should have been 
officially recc^joised by the German Society of Agriculture, which will 
doubtless, as Hansen has already^ said, not fail to improve this system 
after the results of the approaching shows have proved its value. 

\Tn. — Cow-Testing in Canax>a — Nothing is more useful than 
to increase the milk jdeld of a cow, but this can only be done when the 
breeder knovs the exact amount already given by the animal. The 
Dair^' Branch of Canada has interested itsdf in this question since 1904, 
and has published regulatiootis on the subject since the spring of 1918. 
In each province, with the exception of British Columbia, the Dairy Branch 
has placed a competent officer to whom has been entrusted the task of orga¬ 
nising Dairy-Cows Testing Associations. 

In 1919, there were in Canada already 22 517 cows under the supervi¬ 
sion of the Branch, of which to 374 were in Quebec Further, thousands 
of test-forms were asked for by unorganised breeders, who were evidently 
engaged in selection work on their own account. 

White estimates that the effect of the work of the Dairy Branch 
has been to increase individual production by 30 %. 

The object of testing the cows is to be able to obtain qualitative and 
quantitative data respecting the milk yidd of each animal. These data 
are also an excellent guide for the breeder who practises cattle sdection. 

IX. — Organisation among farmers in Ohio, U. S. A. — 
Brdman describes the Economic and Agricultural Improvement As¬ 
sociations of the State of Ohio, and has co-ordinated aU the information 
he obtained in the course of his visits to different farms, and by written 
and verbal enquiries. His reports deal with Purchase and Sale Associa¬ 
tions, Agricultural Production and Improvement Societies, and Mutual 
Ben^t Associations. The production Societies are divided into 2 groups, 
one of which consists of growers of cereals and owners of pastures, and is 
chiefly concerned with the improved economy of labour, while the other 
is composed of the manufacturers of butter, cheese and canned products. 
Among the organisations for the improvement of agriculture, the author 
mentions the Agricultural Bureaux, of which the chief objects are to 
increase production and to improve the conditions of rural life. Associa¬ 
tions engaged in increasing the stock of cattle, in milk-testing, providing a 
service bull, increasing herbaceous and arborescent crops, and Anally those 
Associations that arrange fairs and markets. 

The first milk-yield testing Association in America was founded in 
1905, at Fremont, Michigan. In Ohio, the first was instituted in 1909, 
and by 1917, there were 31 of these Associations, though siace the war 

imi 
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their number has fallen to 26. The tester, who is paid by the Associations, 
has to test the milk once a month. 

The good effect of testing upon the increase of milk production is shown 
by the following figures rdating to the Bomes\'ille Association (which 
has been taken as a type). 



Average number 

Average production per bead 

Yeaib 1 

of cona 

Milk 

Butter 


1 Lb. 

1 _ Lb. 

1914-1915 1 

1 350 

5793 

289,8 

1915-1916 

301 

5594 

' 283,4 

1916-1917 

364 

5923 

308,5 

1957-1918 

351 

5974 

313,9 

1918-1919 

ago 

6845 

1 345>4 


536 - Roman Cattle. — Bianchdu, B., in the Rtv^ a^rteoUi romana, Vol. XI/VII, No. 34, 
pp. 91-109. Rome, ^Xarch-Apiil, 1921. 

In I/atium, cattle-breeding suffers much from the competition of 
sheep-breeding, which accounts for the fact that there are only ii head 
of cattle per sq. km., a very small number for so large a province. 

Two methods of cattle breeding are practised: — (r) Free gra^ang 
in the case of the pure local breed (the Podolian stock): fa) stabulation in 
that of imported breeds (Swiss and Ihitch). The latter give a large amount 
of milk which, however, is much inferior in richness to that ^delded by the 
Roman oows. 

When the former system is adopted, the herds always remain in the 
open, and graze in the uncultivated fields and low marshy meadows, or 
even in the woods, where the cows usuallj’^ pa*^ the winter after calving. 
Cattle can tom to good account the shrubs and coarse grass that sheep 
refuse to eat. 

The method of breeding practised is in-breeding and selection, and it 
is owing to this*system that the Roman breed is the same to day as it wa& 
19 centuries ago. Long inbreeding has given rise to no deterioration 
of the stock. 

The characters of the Roman cattle are those of the Podolian race. 
The calves at birth have a wheat coloured coat, which oidy later assumes 
a lighter or darker shade of blue-grey. The height of the bulls varies from 
1.50 m., to 1.68 m., and their live-weight is from 7 to 12 quintals. 

Cows used for breeding purposes are known as “ vacche da \dta,'' 
vacche da cor^ " or " da frutto." Those weeded out annually on account 
of age or sterility, are sent to the butchers, and are called ** cacciatore. 
In tie trade jargon, distinction is made between the “tronco deUe vacche 

” (the group that has not yet calved) the " ambasciata deUe vacche 
%B at e," (cows with small calves) the " partita delle mongarole ” (the 
m i l ch cows), the “ branco dei torazzi. ” (herd of young bulls), which are 
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knowi taider this name until they are 2 years of age; the “bravazzame* 
or calves of 6 months to i year, which are to be reared. At the age of i 
year, the calves are called " asseccaticci,” later ** biracchi, ” after being 
castrated they are known as " giovendbi (young steers), and after thy 
have been trained (When 5 years of age), they are called " btloi (steers) 
The steer works until it is 12-13 years old; when past work it is called 
a " camairo,” and fattened for the butcher. The heifet of 2 to 3 years 
of age is called a ** nutola ” or “ annutola. ** When 2 years old, it is 
served for the first time by the bull; after the second calving the animal 
is termed a vacca (cow). 

Wlien the bull has completed its 7th 3’ear, it is castrated otherwise 
it would be a dangerous animal. After this operation, it is known as a 
maglione. 

The calves of the “ nutole are never kept; they are allowed to suck 
their dams until they attain the weight of 200 kg. (Royal Decree of April 
22, 1914, No. 49, and May 2, 1914 No. $06), when they are sent to the 
abattoir. 

The Latium cattle seldom suffer from disease. Tuberculosis is almost 
unknown among them, they are little and very tardy attaced by infectious 
diseases, but the^' are much troubled by parasites. 

The5’ are chiefly used as draught animals, and in the pre^t conditions 
of Xatium, it would be impossible to find substitutes for them. 

Their capacity of milk production leaves much to be desired. The 
average length of the lactation period is 7 months, 4-5 litres of milk being 
usually given daily, although some cows jidd more than 8-10 litres, which 
proves that the perfomance of the breed could be much improved by sdec- 
ticm, and still more by growing forage crops. The milk is excelleat, much 
superior to that of the Swiss and Dutch cows kept at the dairy-establish¬ 
ments on the outskirts of the town. The specific gravity of the Roman 
cows milk can be as much as 1.037, contains 6.5 % fat, and about 6.9 % 
of casein. 

These unbroken cows are milked “ alia rimessa, ’* that is to say, in 
the open, in a quadrangular space surrounded by waBs a or a “ puntone ” 
whidi means, in an angle formed by the meeting of two partitions. 

The cow-herd (“vaccaro”) of each group of 15 cows ("partita") milks 
his own cows, usually" at 10 a m., and at 10 p. m. The animals are driven 
into the " rimessa, " or " puntone, " by the “ appressataro " (i). When 
they enter, the cowherd calls each cow by its name and as soon as it, 


(i) The **maS6aio*’ is the xnasager of the'^proo^o, *'or‘'iiias6eiia*’.H;eas8^]lsfIie 
pastuxes, weeds oat the old aaimals, and is entrusted with the care and rearing of ihetnttle 
tbelong^ng to the estate of whhfh he is the agent. Se has luider him the cowherds ('^wanarl**) 
whose chief wods: ismiVdng Uie cows; the ** poriaspese ** who dirye the wdiwds to the abat¬ 
toir; the "caxalino ” or casaro” (cheesemaker) whodixecUy supervises the co w h erd s and 
measures the milk and mindng-time; the appressataro ’* (or chief man) who takes cate 
of the dairy cows; the baxozrari (the carters), who together with the “ cavalcante '* (tidexs}, 
manage the ixan^xnt, and break in the horses tegulred for the woik of the piotsbio. *’ 
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approaches throws a rope over its horns twisting it from a distance into a 
figme of 8 lotind the base of the horns, then he pulls down the cows, head 
to the left, and to the level of its foi^eg, where he makes it fast, and 
then begins the milking operation. 

These cows can be tamed and kept in the cow-^ed, m which case, 
their milk yidd increasess, sometimes amoimting to 7“9 litres a day for a 
lactation period of 7 months. 

The abattoir yield of Latinm cattle is low, on account of the great 
development of the skeleton, the thickness of the hide, the size of the horns, 
etc. Nevertheless these animals fatten wdl and although they keep their 
appearance of physiological leanness, they accumulate a fair amount of 
fat in the abdominal cavity. 

Rejected animats that ate being prepared for the butcher are kept 
for 2 months ad erba netta, ” that is to say, in a pasture which has not 
been grazed before. Only in exceptional cases, when they cannot pick 
up sufficient in the field, are they given a little dry forage. 

Only “ mongane ” (suckling calves) are fattened in the true sense of 
the word. These, in addition to sucking thdr dams, are allowed, to take 
the milk of other cows. In this way, the calves increase thdr weight by 
900-1000 gm. a day, and are soon ready for the butcher, 

537 - Influenoe of Rations Restrieted to the Oat Plant on Reprodactidn in Qsttle^ — 
Hakt, B. B., Steenboce, H., and Humferby, C. G., in Research BvUeUn No. 49, Agri- 
cuUuml Experiment Station of the University of Wisconsin, pp. 1*22, jBgs 24. Madison* 
November, 1920. 

The authors have already published data bearing on the influence 
of growth and reproduction of nutrients derived from maize and wheat 
plants (x). The present publication is a continuation of this subject 
with a view to studying the causes of the deficiencies in the oat ration. 

The cattle used for these experiments were grade Holstein hdfers, 
brought into the experimental herd usually at the age of 16 to 20 months 
and ready fi>r breeding. These animals were kept in a wdl lighted base¬ 
ment with access to an outdoor paddock free from all vegetation. Earlier 
experience had shown that growth could be secured on a ration made up 
of 7 parts rolled oats + 7 parts oat straw. In most cases the rations 
were made up on the basis equal parts of roughage to equal parts of grain 
or grain substitute. Sodium chloride was fed ^ libitum. 

Results showed that a ration of oats was inadequate for efficient 
nutrition of breeding cows. Theofispring were bom prematurdy and were 
either vei3’' weak at birth or bom dead. Additions of the fat soluble vita- 
mine or casein or of both of these nutritive factors to a whole oat-straw 
ration calcium salts either as a carbonate (wood ashes), as a pho^hate or 
as calcium acetate showed a distinct improvement, and offspring of fair 
v^oor were produced- This improvement in ration was secured evert 
without the addition of a better protein or more fat soluble vitamine to 

— j_ * 

(i) See R„ Eeb. 1918, No. 182. (Ed,) 
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the oat gram-’Oat straw ration. The chief deficiency in the oat plant ration 
was therefore apparently caldmn. Variationsinthecalcitmiconteiitofstiaw 
will naturally occur, depending upon the soils producing them. 

The “ sjTithetic ” ration did not secure as strong ol^ring as the use 
of natural roughages such as maize stover, dover, ^alfa or marsh hay, 
(the latter grown on an alkaline marsh with remarkably good results). 

From the data given concemiug the nature and calcium content of 
the ration and condition of the offspring and cow, it appears that the ra¬ 
tion of a dry breeding cow, where all other nutritive factors are satisfied, 
should contain at least 45 % of calcium oxide, calculated on the basis 
of the total ration. An air dried roughage containing 9 % of caldum 
oxide, provided it were fed as half of the dry matter of the ration, would 
probably be adequate in calcium oxide content. The authors consider 
it altogether possible that the calcium oxide figure advised as*a 
amount allowable in the ration of reproducing cows may be modified if 
the material is fredi, green plant tissue and not dried. On this point 
there are no data at present. 

An hypothesis is given explaining the results secured, namely, that 
with generous sodium chloride intake and a low amount of ralriuTn salts 
the surface protoplasmic films of the epithelial cdls of the intestinal mu¬ 
cosa would present a structure in which water was the continuous phase, 
thus accounting tor the fact that on low calcium rations there ea*! be 
especially favourable conditions for continual absorption of products 
of intestinal origin among which may be bacterial toxiiis or amines. 

Furthermore, attention is cadled to the practical significance of these 
studies with reference to forage and to acid soils. 

538 - Fattenii^ Steers Without Feeding Maiase Grain. — See No. 471 Uus 

539 - Fattening Native Steers for Market In Aiizoiut, U. S. — wxu^^£^Ms^ r. k., m 

Ths University of Arizona Cdttege of AgricaUure, Agricultural Esipenmcnt StaHon Bulletin, 

No. 91, pp 355-396, figs 6, Tacson, Adzoiia, Sept, z, 1920. 

Starting on January 9, 1920, 36 steers averaging 889 lb. in weight 
were selected for a feeding test lasting 77 days. 

Niue of these were high-grade Holsteins and the rest were mostly 
Holsteins sired by a Polled Shorthorn bull These cattle were divided 
into lots of 6 steers each 

Lot I, consisting wholely of high-grade Holsteins was fed on alfalfa 
hay only (average daily ration per head, 28-63 ^nd the average daily 
gain amounted to 1.40 lb. per head. 

Lot II, average daily ration, alfalfa hay 8.99 lb. -1- maize silage 47.14 
lb.; average daily gain, 2.39 lb. 

Lot m, average daily ration, maize silage 61.76 lb. + cottonseed 
meal 2.66 lb.; average daily gain 1.96 lb. 

Lot IV, average daily ration, alfalfa hay 4,20 lb. -f maize silage 60.68 
lb., -f cottonseed meal 2.66 lb.; average daily gain 2.55 lb. 

Lot V, average daily ration, — maize silage 52.70 lb., + cotton seed 
meal 2.66 lb. + ground silo maize 5.70 lb.; average daily gain 2.46 lb. 
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lyot VI, averse daily latioii, — alfalfa hay 3.97 lb. + maize silage 
4B.38 lb. + cottoctseed meal 2.66 ib. + groimd inilo maize 5.77 lb.; ave¬ 
rage daily gain 2.49 lb. This lot occupies, therefore, the 2nd place as re¬ 
gards average daily gain, but the animals in this lot were much more uni¬ 
form and fatter than those in I/Ot V, etc. 

540 - Compaxative Values of Baxley and Ifoize for M&ch Cows* — See xo, 471 of this 
Remew, 

541 - On the Extension and Improvement of Sheep-Bieeding in Algeria. — Trotjette, 

G., in La Vie A^eie et Rurale, year X, Vol. XVIII, Xo. 13, pp. 200-301. Paris, Maxcix, 
1921. 

The author di^ddes the Algerian flocks into the following three dasses: 
the stationar5" flocks of the Tell districrfc, the semi-migratory flocks of the 
high plateaux, and the far-travdling sheep of the southern region, (i) 

In the Tell district {a region of vines and cereal), sheep-breeding 
does not occupy the prominent place that prudence would Rotate, although 
there is no difficulty in finding shepherds, for the sons of the fdlah, and the 
“ khammescan always be ^flisted in this capacity, and modem methods 
can he applied with success, owing to the libeial food supplies and shelter, 
which are at the disposal of all the Europeans, and some of the native, stock- 
rearers. 

On the high plateaux, the extension of colonisation has already en¬ 
croached greatlj’ upon the grazing grounds, but there are, however on these 
plateaux in three departments, vast tracts of uncultivat^ land belonging 
either to the State, or to native communities, where it would be possible 
to establish large sheep-breeding farms. 

In the Southern regions, which include many tens of thousands of 
hectares, the existence or absence of pasturage depends upon the amount 
of tte raiafall, and the inteurity of the drought; further, the necessity of 
fi n di ng food for their flocks has constrained the shepherds to adopt a no¬ 
madic life and the annual migration of the sheep still persists. 

In ^ite of these obstacles due to unfavourable environment the Alge¬ 
rian Admimstration is making every effort to change the pastoral system 
by increasing the watering places, this bdng the sole means of augmenting 
the number of the travelling floc^. In order to improve these contixiualLy 
migrating animals, the Authorities of the Southern district have founded 
the colonial sheep-farm of Tadmit, where selected stud ani-mals are kept. 
This farm, which is situated in the valley of Oned Tadmit, 60 kilometres 
to the North-west of Laghouat, and onty one day's march from the edge 
of the Sahara, has an area of 1500 hectares and together with the sheep- 
walks in its neighbourhood, is capable of supporting 1200 ftTiimAla living 
under the general conditions obtaining in the South. The Admimstration 
is also diiectmg its attention to the solution of various other problems 
affecting the future of the pastoral iudustry in Algeria. 

(i) See R., Jan. 1917, (Ed.) 
tSi9-S4l} 
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In order to extend and improve slieq)“breeding in Algeria, the author 
advocates that special methods should be adopted according to the condi¬ 
tions of the different zones where it is practised; thus, 

1) In the Tell district, where each farm has a stationary flock, impro¬ 
vement must be effected both by selection and crossing. 

2) In the high Plateaux, large flocks should be grazed on the vast 
tracts belonging to the State or Communities; the grazing-rights being 
ceded for a term of years, and in a manner hereafter to be determined, 
either to Societies, or individuals, having ample capital at their disposal. 

3) In the South, water-holes must be sought for; the proper cane 
of these would at all seasons, save many sheep dying from thirst or from 
infestation by parasites, and would i)enmt of pastures hitherto useless 
from want of water, being turned to good account. Selection is the: only 
means of impro\dng the sheep. 


54^ - Maize By-piodUCt for Swine. — noBmsoN, W. I,., in MotUhlv BuUeUn, Okto A^n- 
cultural Experiment StaUou, Vol. V, No. 9, pp. 247-352. Wooster, Ohio, 1930. 

This is a report on two experimenis in which hominy feed was compared 
with shelled maize for feeding hcgs and four in which maize germ meal was 
compared with maize or used as a supplement to maize. Experiments i, 2 
and 5 were conducted in the winter the others during the summer and 


Use of hominy feed and maize germ meal for feeding hogs. 
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It is concluded that the hominy feed used was scarcely as valuable 
pound fox pound as maize. It is pointed out that at present manufacturers 
of hominy extract oil from the germs which are commonly included in the 
feed and that this reduction in energy value may account for the compara¬ 
tively poor results from hominy feed in comparison with earlier results at 
the Ohio Station. 

Maize germ meal alone was found to have a laxative effect. Appar¬ 
ently for best results it should not constitute a large percentage of the ra¬ 
tion and when fed, should be used as a partial substitute for both the carbo¬ 
naceous and the nitrogenous feed. 

543 ~ FrenvA FishrMaal as a P|g-Food. — Vixn, in La Vie Agncole et RuraU, Year X, 
Vol. XVlII, No. lo, pp. I 5 VI 54 . Paris, ]VIaxdi, 1921. 

As the by-product of the tinned-fish factories has not yet been used 
as a stock-feed in France, the author draws attention to the nutritive value 
of this substance, which has long been fed to all kinds otanimals in Scandi¬ 
navia, and the German-speaking countries; pre\aous to the war, 40 000 tons 
were produced each year in England, 30000 tons being exported to 
Germany. Much of it is sold under the name of “ white fish meal, a 
standardised product containing no herrings, or similar fish. 

In order to show that this fish meal should be widely used, the author 
carried out some experiments on two yoxmg pigs, of the same hteed and 
age, and as far as possible, of the same weight. The animals were fed with 
different rations of fish meal prepared at Ea Rochelle and obtained by 
treating fresh fish in an autodave : three hours was the time elapsing be¬ 
tween the fish being taken from the nets and the discharge of the finished 
product from the apparatus. The composition of the French meal thus 
obtained was as follows: — 


Pwteins . 6o,o« 

. 0.68 

Hineial satetaaoes . 18.90 


Ifime. 

Total pbosphuric add 
Sodium cbloriOe.. . . 

In order to prevent errors due to individual peculiarities, the author 
adopted the plan of feeding ^e meal for periods of 40 days, separated by 
an interval of 10 days, during which the young pigs received ordinary 
rations; farther, the espeiinients were inverted. 

One of the rations contained meal, 200 gm. being given at the begin¬ 
ning of the experiment; the quantity was increased to 300 gm. by the end. 
mmeal was substituted in equal amounts. 

^ In the case of pig No. i, (without fish meal), the daily increase in weight- 
dmiog the 40 days was 515 gm., aud the cost per of weight gained 
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was I fr., whereas in that of the second pig (with fish meal) the daily in¬ 
crease in weight was 600 gm., and the cost per kg. of additional weight was 
0.85 fr. 

Dniii^g the following 40 days, the weight of pig No. i (with fish meal) 
increased by 845 gm. dailj', the cost of each additional kg, being 0.99 fr. 
while pig No. 2 (without fish meal) gained 574 gm. a day, the cost of each 
kg. gained being 1.29 fr. 

With regard to mixing this highly nitrogenous food with foods poor 
in proteins, the author advises, especially in the case of Morocco, that it 
should be fed together with chopped, raw (preferably cooked) stems of 
the prickly pear (Opuntia Ficus indica). 

The author also found that if fish meal is added to the rations of suck- 
ing-pigs that have been insufficiently nourished owing to the defective 
diet of the sow, or to the food of young pigs recovering from enteritis, 
the animals recover completdy, regaining their former good condition and 
even putting on flesh rapidly. Further, the immediate arrest of the disease 
and the subsequent disappearance of the pathological symptoms have 
been observed in the case of three young pigs in the third stage of osseous 
cachexia. 


544 -Feeding Tests with Pigs, Using << Pig Meal” and “Pig Ciompo,” in 
Australia. — ViXKJs;s,K.'^.tixkTheJouriiAl of thA Department of A^riculftw of South 
AustraUa VdL XXIV, No. 6 , pp. 471-475. Adelaide, Jaa., 1921, 

The Metropolitan Abattoirs Board has recently placed on the market 
two meals prepared from its waste products and intended for the use 
ot pigs; they are known respectivdy as “ Pig Meal ” and Pig Compo 
and possess the following composition: 



Fig. Meal 

Pig. Oiin|>o 


% 

% 

Hoistuic. 

...... 8.9 

7.9 

Ai^ . 

. 9.1 

14.4 

PxoteiiL. 


5C.3 

Fat. 


13.9 

Usdetemiuied. . . . , 

. . . . . 8.0 

7.5 


lOO.O 

100.0 

Tticalduin phosphate. 

. 3.6 

10.5 


Definite proportions of crushed bones have been used in the prepa¬ 
ration of " Pig Compo hence a decrease in the proportions of protein mwi 
fat and a corresponding increase in those of ash and phosphates. 

Of the two meals, “ Pig meal ” has the higher feeding value: it cor- 
re^uds to 85.5 stardi equivalents, as against 81.1 for " Pig 
and the difference in value is reflected in their prices, which are respectively 
£. 19 and £. 18.5s per ton. 

Description of Tests with Young Pigs. — Twelve young pigs were 
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selected and divided up into 3 lots, a, b, and c. Thdr means were 
as foflows: — 

Ib. 

i;ot A. 53.75 

JM.'B . 69^0 

lotc. 75.00 


Daring the first fortnight these pigs were fed as follows (per head per 


day). 

Z>>i A. 3 lb. crushed barley. 

B. 2lb crushed batley + % 1^* meal. 

I,ot C. 2 lb. crushed barley -|- % compo. 


Duxixig tlie second fortniglit, the barley allowance was increased all 
rotind by */4 head per day*, and lot A was supplied with pig meal 

and lot B with pig compo, whilst lot C was fed with barley alone. 

During the third fortnight lot A was supplied with pig compo and lot 
C with pig meal, whilst lot B was fed with barley alone. During this 
period the barley allowance was increased by *4 lb. in the first wedk, and 
by an additional lb. in the second week. 

The average increase in weight per head per day is given as follows : 

Baric; Barley and Baxley and 
alone Pig meal Pig oompo 


I,ot A. 0.42 1.76 1.36 

IM B. 0.26 0.77 1.42 

l#0t 0. 1.04 1.37 0.77 

Means. 0.91 z.30 z.x8 


By substituting in the rations of young jags, % lb. pig meal or % lb 
pig compo for barley, there has been an increase in live weight of 0.39 lb., 
and 0.27 lb,, at a cost of 1.64 d and 2.22 d per lb. live weight respectivdy. 


545 - Bzpenment on Gnoing Fr^nant Sows on Ixr^ted Meadows (Bieselgras- 
weiden) Gennaoy. — Muller and Prccshof, in the Deutsche Landofirihschafffiche 
Tiersueht, Year XXV, No. i, pp. 7 - 8 , Hanover, January, 1921. 

The experiment in question was carried out at the RuMsdoif Ex¬ 
periment Fann for the keeping, feeding, and breeding of swine; three ferti¬ 
lised sows of difier^t breeds were used. The object of the esqierimexit 
was to determine whether pasture irrigated by water-chann^ would 
provide sufficient food to maintain pregnant sows of different ages without 
the addition of supplementary rations, and to find out how many 
animals an area of 0.25 hectares could support. 

The pasture was 1.5 km. from the pig-sties. The pigs were taken to 
fl^azse twice a day, morning and evening; they remained in the field from 
a 5^ to 3 hours, returning always at midday, and thus walking 6 kilometres 
&y. The experiment lasted from May 25 to September 14. 

Prom April 14, the pigs grazed in the field twice a day and thus were 
weB purred for the experiment. 
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The grass they ate in the meadow was quite sufficient food for the sows 
at an advanced period of gestation; in fact the animals gained as much 
as 16 kg. in weight during the course of the experiment. As a rule, no 
great difference was observed between the pigs of various breeds, and it 
thus appears that I^arge White Yorkshires are also good grazing animals, 
provided they have a head of average length, and well developed jaws. 

In addition to the older sows, 5 younger ones were used in the experiment, 

3 of the latter were the result of a cross between the Yorkshire and Hano¬ 
ver breeds, and these gained 10 kg. in weight during 16 weeks. The area 
of the pasture was 0.55 ha. and the number of grazing pigs varied from 9 
to 20. On an average, 16.7 animals were kept on the fidd, so that 0.25 
ha. was sufficient for 7.6 pigs. The total area was divided into 3 lots, 
each being grazed 4 times in succ^sion. Bach pig consumed about 15 
kg. of grass a day. 

Taking the market-price of a quintal of grass from the irrigated field 
at 7.41 fr, {i mark at par = 1.2246 fr.) the cost of the pigs amounted 
to i.ii fr. per day per head. 

The results of the es5)eriment shows that grass from a meadow watered 
by irrigation channds is an excellent and cheap food for pigs, and much 
more nutritive than comfrey [Symphytum asperrimum). As the grass 
yield is larger than that of comfrey, this method of feeding greatly reduces 
the cost of pig-rearing, especially in Ihe case of pregnant sows and of young 
sows. 

The authors advise pigs being fed on this fomge throughout the year 
and suggest that the grass should be preserved by converting it into sweet 
silage. 

546 - Bee Keeping in ffie Belgian Congo.— vjkKBsv'xzns, in januaxy, 

22, 19x9, lepxlnted in VApicuU^Uf Yearl^XV, Ko. 3, pp. 7 ^’’ 74 < Paris, ^lazcih, 1921. 

Information furnished to the author by E. MiCHEn, Agricultural 
Engineer, of the Bdigian Colonial Ministry. 

Bees are to be found throughout the Congo ; in some regions, they are 
very numerous, and collect in large swarms in the hollow trunks of trees and 
in crevices in rocks. 

The natives are very fond of honey, but they make no use of the wax. 
Their method of taking the honeys leaves much to be desired, for they kill ^ 
the bees in order to obtain it and pay no heed to keeping the swarms, 
but let them fly away. 

In some districts, the natives make very piimilive hives constructed 
of liable twigs, tree bark, and plant fibres. These hives are cylindrical in 
shape, and about i m. long, their internal diameter being 30 cm. The 
two openings are closed by lids, one of which is perforated, so as to malce 
a flight-hole a few centimetres in size. 

When the time for collecting the honey comes, the natives open tte 
hive at the back, and introduce smoke into it when the bees escape through 
the flight-hole. Then the combs are removed and ground up in order to 
extract the honey. 
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Congo wax, when well purified, is usually as good as the European 
product. Further, its collection, Khe its preparation and refining, presents no 
difficulties. 

In 1914, the Central Administration of the Congo, had several samples 
of wax from the Colony' examined. Some of them were of good quality 
one or two bemg even first class, and possessing the special aroma peculiar 
to foreign wax. The Congo product can be compared with Bengudla wax, 
and would probably bleach well in the sun. The sample examined was 
valued at 340-360 fr. per too kg. on the wharf at Antwerp. 

The Congo waxes have been investigated at the Analytical laboratory 
of Touvain, and shown to possess the same physical constants as the Bel¬ 
gian wax. 

Wax is a new article of export from the Belgian Congo, and should 
not be neglected. Hitherto very little of this commodity has been sent 
to Belgium; imports have been: — in 1905 , 220 kg. valued at 165 fr. ; 
in 1910 , 3950 kg worth 13800. fr., in 1917 , 15 74 ^ worth 66899 fr.; 
in 1918 , 2091 kg. 


FARM ENGINEERING 

547 - Power T^ pnfqg in — Blackwood, W. C., in TJie A^neuUural Gazette of 

Canada, VoL. VIII, Xo. i, pp. 49 - 5 o Ottawa, Jaa-Feb. 1921. 

The Physics department of the Ontario Agricultural. College, by 
correspondence with more than two hundred farmers who are using trac¬ 
tors, has ascertained facts relative to the comparative value of horse¬ 
power and other form of power on the Orftario farm. 

The statements are not based on information received where answers 
to questions, differed, respecting the relative merits of horse and tractor 
power, or where the efficiency of the tractor for any phase of farm work 
was questioned i) Most farmers agreed that horse-breeding was dightly 
on the decrease, but thought that other factors rather than the advent of 
the tractor were responsible for the decrease, 

2) Tractors in large numbers have been used for so short a time 
that there has not been an opportunity of investigating the effect tractors 
will ultimatdy have on the number of horses on the farm. 

3} The only horses that have been displaced are those kept for 
peak load during the ^ring months. 

4} Total horses di^osed of in 17 counties on g2 farms, from 
which returns were received, was 169, about 2 horses per tractor. 

5) Manj" have not as yet disposed of thdr horses, as they are 
holding them for better prices. There will, therefore, in the near future 
be an increase in the number of horses displaced by the tractor owners 
from whom information has been received. 

6) As to economy, 54 out of 92 considered their tractor a pro¬ 
fitable investment, 32 did not know, and 6 replied in the negative. 
The farmer in most cases had not kept strict enough account of the 
cost of each horse per vear to be able to give a definite answer as to 
the economy of the tractor relative to the horse. 

[S 4 M 4 T] 
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7) Improved work with the tractor seems to be a significant factor. 

8) So far as the replacing of “ horse " power by electrical power 
is concerned there is as yet no available information which would lead 
one to believe that the influx of electrical power has had any marked effect 
on the horse problem on the farm. 

9) Electrical systems are proving exceptionally efficient and are 
gaining in favour every day', according to reports received by the depart¬ 
ment. 

In electrical systems we include both hydro light and power, and gas 
electric S3^tems. 

548 - The Samson Traetor* — Db:>saissaix, R., in Journdt ^A^ficulture pratique. Year 
EXXXV, Vbl. I, No. i3f pp. 356 ' 257 f i fig. Paris, April 2, 1921. 

The Samson tractor, which is of American origin, is sold by the Gen¬ 
eral Motors Export Co. of New York, represented in France by a Branch 
Office at 63 Avenue des Champs Elysees, Paris. 

The motor of the Samson tractor is made at Janesville (Wisconsin), 
it has 4 vertical cylinders of 0.102 m. bore and 0,140 m. stroke. It can 
devdop 20 H.P. Its two speeds are about 3 000 and 4 500 m. an hour, and 
its reverse is 2000 m. 

The hind driving-wheels are provided with oblique rims,^they are 
1.14 ni. in diameter, and have tyres 0.30 m. wide. The front wheels are 
0,68 m, in diameter, and thdr tyres are o.io m. in width. The chief di¬ 
mensions of the machine are as follows: total length 2.75 m.; total width 
1,50 m.; hdght 1.40 m.; weight empty 1400 kg. 

The tractor can run on either paraffin, or petrol, which is an impor¬ 
tant fact as regards the cost of fud. 

Like many other American machines, the Samson tractor can be 
driven and steered by the driver from his seat on the machine that is being 
towed. He steers by means of jointed shafts pronded with indicators, the 
first ot which tdescopes into a long tube. The tractor can thus be driven 
with the greatest ease, especially as the driver has the work of the bin¬ 
der under his eyes, and by means of a rope can regulate the transmission 
from the motor to the driving-wheels of the tractor. 

The motor of the Samson tractor has an automatic speed regulator, 
this is indispensable when it is used to work a belt-driven farm-machine. 

549 - An Apparatus for Making Ligatures. — passbiAgoe g., in JRevua hofUcae,Ytax 

93, No. 61 , pp. 283-284, 3 fig Paris, April 16, 1921. 

In all operations entailing the handling of liquids, flexible tubes (of 
canvas or rubber) are fastened at thdr point of attachment by means of 
ligatures, which must be very firm, in order to prevent leakage. These 
ligatures consist either of a dope spiral of wire to make which needs man¬ 
ual dexterity, or of attachment cofiars; of these latter many different 
types are on the market. 

The apparatus shown in fig. i, which has been invented by A, Ma- 
NONCOtfRT, 76 Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris, and is known as the"Li- 
gatuxateur universel ” renders it possible to make with rapidity ligatures 
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for tubes of any diameter. It is used in horticulture, for attaching water¬ 
ing-hose, in wine and spirit warehouses where wine, cider, beer, vinegar, 
alcohol, etc., have to be handled, and also in explosion motors (for the cir¬ 
culation of water). 

The body of the apparatus C ends in a foot P, this projects ^ghtly, 
and has a notch at its extremity. In the body, an endless screw V can 



Fig. I. 

«I4gadt4: imiveisal» 
Manoncouht 



Fig a. 

I/igature made by 
appaxatus 


him, this, is worked by a milled head, and the nut E carries a slotted stud 
in the groove. 

The Ugatores are prepared in advance (fig. 2), they are rectangular 
in shape, thdr width a being equal to that of the foot P, and their length 
b exceeding the external drcumfeience of the tube. Thrae tigainri>B may 
consist, as the case requires, of round or flat wire or of a flat ptece of sted 
Witt two parallel arms. A slip-knot is made round the ti gbfonitig tube, 
as is shown by fig. i. After having pushed the stud E as near as possi- 
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ble to the foot P {the milled head V having been unscrewed) it is placed 
on b, the free part of the ligature, the foot being in a. The head V is 
screwed home, in order-to tighten the ligature; if necessary a few taps of 
the hammer can be given to make the wire take the shape of the tube, 
a second tightening blow is given, and the apparatus is pushed forward. 
The milled head is then unscrewed, and the wire cut, leaving two little 
hooks that are hammered down, as is seen at n. According to the length 
of the juncture, 2 or 3 ligatures are placed, one beside the oth^. 

The apparatus usually employed has a total length of 0.23 m., and a 
travelling distance of 0.12 m. It is furnished with a certain number of 
ligatures suitable for tubes varying in diameter from o.oi m. to 0.06 m. 

A similar, but smaller, apparatus also exists ; the total length of this 
is 0.14 m. and its travelling length is 0.07 m. It is especially suited for 
laboratory work, as it allows of narrower ligatures being used, suet as are 
needed for vacuum rubber-tubing, gas-burners, ovens, etc. 

A stronger apparatus worked by a winch-head is made. The total 
length of this machine is 0.48 m., while its travdling length is 0.30 m. This 
is intended for tightening ligatures of considerable diameter, and made 
of a material that is compressed during the operation. It is used in 
making bales of fibre, cotton, fascines and faggots, and for clamping 
boxes, ringing casks, etc. 


RXJRAlv ECOZSIOMICS 

550 - The Cost of Hueshil^ in France. — De Mostuid G., m the Journal ffAi:ruuUure 

pratique. Year I,X 33 SV, No. 2, pp. 29-30 Paris, January 13, 1921. 

In a recent artide, RiisrGEi/MA.NN has shown how much it is to the 
interest of agriculturists to form cooperative threshing sodeties (i). 

The author had to do with sudi a cooperative sodety in a distiict 
where it is the custom to pay, not for the hours worked, but for the hecto¬ 
litre of grain threshed. Before the war contractors asked from 60 to 70 
centimes per sack of grain when threshing-machines without a straw- 
stadrer were used, and 10 centimes more when the apparatus was furnished 
with this modem appliance. A difference of 10 centimes was always 
made between the threshing-price of wheat and that of other cereals (2). 
In 1920 farmers that suppH^ wood for the engines were charged from 
3.50 fr. to 4 fr., whereas the others had to pay 4 to 5 fr. It appears that 
as much as 6 fr. per sack was adred when the tineshing-machiue was provi- 
ed with a straw-stacker; the same price being paid for all cereals. 

The Cooperative Society was started during the war by two motor 
cultural S3nidicates in the same canton. The threshing machine used 

(1) See R., Mar. 1931, No. 333 - )-EA) 

(2) Tile prices 'weie nosed in yeaxs o€ bad ciops. The ccmtcactots used small, simple 
tTtn»aTitTi£r.Tnflo'hin< >a wMdi left tfae gnun tmwinnowed (sman madifTies driven by moboc 

power 01 Iioise power), payment being made not per back, but by the heap of is riieaves 
TiflTiriTna<ii> riioaves). The madiines aie mcely used. {Author)^ 
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was oneof Ransomes, a speedy worker bought as a bargain in 1917 for 7500 fr. 
The number of the menxbeis was 20. As the properties were much divid- 
ed, the number of threshiug-floors was somewhat greater, there 
being about 30. The hectolitres threshed from July 31 to September 5 (i) 
were 4514 in all (wheat 1738, oats 2729, r^-e 2 (2), barley 38, and spdt 7). 


Net Cost of Threshing One Sack on 5 Farms, 




I 

* 

* 

4 

5 

Quan¬ 

tity 

Cost 

Quan¬ 

tity 

Cost 

Quan¬ 

tity 

Cost 

J 

Quan¬ 

tity 

1 Cost 

piwi 

Cost 



fr. 


fr. 


fr. 


fr. 


fr. 

Mechanic (days) . - 

V. 

e.OOj 

V* 

6.00 

I 

12 00. 

X 

12.00 

2 

24.00 

Grain feeders (days) 

Va 

10.00* 

Va 

10.00 

z 

20.00’ 

I 

20.00 

2 

40.00 

Oil.litres 

6 

21.60' 

6 

21.60 

— 

— 


- 

16 

5/.60 

PaiafBn. 

37 

61.40' 

52 

169.65 


198.5O1 

— 

189.20 

204 

239.25 

Tax on; 


1 








Sacks of wheat . . . 

21 

18.90 

14 

12.60 

95 

76.50 

50 

45-00 

no 

107.30 

Sacks of other ceicals ^ 

1 


40 

3200 

66 

5 *-oo 

52 

41.60 

145 

1 1x6.00 

Total cos ^ 

1 

UT.»» 


XS1.SS 




1 

an.s* 

1 

S83 95 

Cost of lhie<:hing a 


1 

1 





, 1 

1 

1 

sack of cereals . . | 

1 

5-63 

1 

j 

1 

4-65 

*— 1 

1 2.39 

— 

1 3 -°“| 


1 3*20 


Each member's share of the expenses was based on the following 

I. Wages. — Each member pays for the days the mechanic 
and grain-feeders spend on his property. The grain-feeders wages were 
10 fr. per day. One syndicate paid its mechanic 25 fr. The mechanic of 
the other synchcate only received 12 fr. but the syndicate paid for the 
threshing of his little crop, providing him with paraffin, oil and grain-feeders 
work, and remitting the sack tax. 

II. — Oil, paraffin. — Each member provides his oil and paraffin. 
The syndicate has purchased these commodities this year. 

Oil if bought through a cooperative society, can be sold to the members 
at 3.60 fr. per litre. The net cost of petrol and paraffin at the Station is 
240 fr. and 165 fr. per hi,, respectivdy. 

III. — General expenses, — Under this head come: — 
a) Repairs; these were very considerable this year, the 

^ving been driven cardessly during the last season. There was one heavy 
item; a new driving-belt. • 

h) Insurance premiums; these were somewhat low. 
c) The wages of the mechanics and grain-feeders during removals 
or repairs. 

<i) Xhewoikwasintermptedforafew days during thelocal feiis. 

{2>AsabinderisUttieusedona<scountoftliesub-divisicttiof the properties, and thepre- 

senceofplantatioiis of trees etc, rye-straw is used for binding, and aU the rye is threshed at 
the time it is harvested before the thieriiing season. 
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ci) The oil and pataffin iised on the road when changing threshing 
grotmd. 

The petrol required for starting the machine; heavy oil, dean- 
hag, rags etc. 

f) Sundry expenses (meetings, correspondence, returning paddng 
materials, advances of money, etc.) 

g) Amortisation and interest paid on parts of threshing machine. 

h) A payment of o.io fr. per sack to the motor cultural syndicate 
lending the tractor, (i) 

i) The threshing esqjenses of the mechanic of the second syndicate. 
In order to cover all the expenses under the head of general expenses a 
tax of 0.90 fr, is levied on each sack of wheat and of 0.80 fr. on each sack 
of oats. 

An examination of the appended table will show, that the cost of thresh¬ 
ing a sack of grain varies greatly according to the crop. 

The figures given show that: 

1) As a rde, it is to the interest of a cultivator to belong to a 
cooperative threshing sodety. 

2) He must choose machines that meet his requirements. A large 
tractor and thresher are not needed for a small crop. The reason that this 
rule was not carried out in the case entered in column i, is because the small 
property lay between two larger ones where the thresher was being used, 
and which belonged to the same owner. A cooperative society that is 
wen established can have 2 machines: a large thresher for large threshing- 
grounds, and a motor thresher for small ones. 

3) Large yidds are to be aimed at: columns 3 and 4 refer to two 
thieshiug-grounds where the work lasted the same time and neary the same 
amounts of oil and paraffin were used. The rich crop paid 0.60 fr. per 
sack Jess than the other. Thus cooperation puts a premium on production. 

331 - Studies on the Economic Valuation of Fodders. — i. jomno, s., neia. xazione e 
del foiaggi piii ecouomici, in Le SiasiorU sptrimentali at^rarie, tiahane, VoL 48, No. b, 
pp. 556-38:;, 8 tables, Hodena, 1913. — H. Gr^bfr, H.,Nei]e SiditUnien der FUttexungSr 
ptazis, iu the Wuncr Lantkoirtsch'tfUiche 1920, Xo. 20 ;cxtxaet fiom Biedenmiunn 

ZeMralblatt, year 49, No. 12, p. 463. I^pzig, Xteoember, 1920. — m, Goum, n., I,a 
valeur maxchaiide dcs aliments du betail d*apr^ leur valeur nutritive, in the Jcwnal 
d^AgrtcuUure pratique, year 85, Vol. i. No. 14, p. 276. Paris, April, 9,1921. 

I. The most economicai, ration and fodders. — The author 
begins by giving some data concerning: i) The decrease in the average 
digestibility of foods that results from the amount fed, that is to say the 
ration; hence the law of the ** final degree of digestibUify namely, the di¬ 
gestibility of the last of the infinitesiiiial amounts of food into wiffich the 
author supposes the daily ration to be divided; 2) the " degree of uH- 
lity ” of the food, or the proportion between the energy or substance the 

(i) This arrangement have to be altered, for the use of motor plon^ is much 
le^ rntntnnn now owing to the cost dl paraffin, difficulty of finding a driver etc, and the 
amortisation of the tractor would be insufficient. (Author) 
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afiitnfll actually obtains from the ingested food (all the losses in transfonna- 
lion being subtracted) and the total amount of the food; 3) the decrease 
in the average and final degrees of utility with the increase in the ration. 

This having been enunciated, the author expresses the hnal degree of 
utility in the function of the amount of the food, or ration x : — 


y ^ a X“ + h X + c 

and obtains, by integration, z as the average degree of utility ; 
z^%ax^ + Yzhx + c 

By cow-shed experiments, where the total utilisation of the food is 
calculated by the daily weighing of the cattle, milk, butter or cheese, accord¬ 
ing to the zootechnical production, the constants of the function z may 
be calculated by means of 3 simple equations, and inserted into the previous 
equation. This having been done, if m represents the market price of 
I kg. of food after subtracting its intrinsic fertilising value, p the market 
price of the rehned product, the most economical rations is given by 


m dx p y dx. 


m 


or by y = ax^ -f ^ = “v 

P 


The author describes the cow-shed experiments carried out during 
the winter 1913-1914 upon 3 Schwyz milch-cows bdonging to the “ R. 
Podeie dimostrativo'' of IVIatera (Ba^icate), in which the food given cons¬ 
isted of a special mixture consisting of linseed cake, wheat sharps, suUa hay, 
mangolds and cereal straw. The anal3^s is given; 3 to 4 experimental 
rations contained r^pectively 12-24, i5-5o and 17.13 of dry 

matter per head, fed at successive periods varjdng from 6 to 9 days. The 
author condudes from the results of the experiments, that: — i) Taking 
the average of the 3 cows, the most economical ration was (under lie condi¬ 
tions of ^e market at the time), 33 of dry matter per 1000 parts of live 
weight if the milk was to be sold, and 29 if it was to be made into'' mozza- 
relle ”; 2) an excess of food is more wasteful the greater the age of the animals, 
and the more remote the date of calving; 3) KjBrj:;N]EER's rules, in this case, 
were in complete agreement with pmctical results. 

The author then deals with the question of sdecting the most econo¬ 
mical fodders on the market, and shows that it is a mistake to begin by 
neglecting all* the products already on the farm according to some S3rstem 
of nutritive unit; the only rational system is that which is based on the 
forage substances existing on the farm and which compares the cost of 
certain quantities of foods, whether unmixed or mixed, that are isonutri- 
tioe among themselves, that is to say*, contain the same amount of diges¬ 
tible albumen and starch equivalents, as these are the two great indices 
of the intrinsic nutritive value of forage. Given 3 foods with the following 
percentage composition 
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Pood 


Digestible albamen 

1 

1 Staxth Etpiivatents 


f I «' 

r e" fl" 

/'" a"' 


and with which it is desiied to make (usmg v of the 2nd and w kg. of 
the 3id) an isonntiiiive mixture wth 100 kg. of the ist we ahaTl have — 


V = 100- 


-a"V 


= 100-,^ 




Isonutritive mixtures having been made of farm products and foods 
bought on the market, a single ingredient is sdected for reference (if pos¬ 
sible a cheap one) and with this are compared from the point of view of 
cost, the other foods on the market, preference being given to the isonu- 
tritive substances which are inexpensive and, at the same time, adapted 
to the special animal product required. 

The author mentions practical instances. 

II. New views concerning fodders and their uses. — The al¬ 
bumen contained in foods is better used in milk production than in the 
production of fat. For this reason, Graber approves of Hansson's sug¬ 
gestion that in determining the cost of food production, the digestible 
albumen should be multiplied by the factor i 43, in order to obtain the 
,milk value [M W = Milchwert) of the foods, and not by o 94, as is done 
by Keiwer in order to obtain the slarck value (5. W. == Starkewert) 
forages to be used for fattening stock. 

The author speaks of the value of amides, enzjnnes, and more especial¬ 
ly vitamines (which he calls biophores) in feeding, and in the production of 
animal energy or substance. He explains why raw or cooked beets are 
equally good for milk production, whereas raw or slightly steamed potatoes 
increase the milk yield more than boiled potatoes. He also shows the 
reason why cooking foods is, as a rule, rather usdess than injurious, and 
why the economic objections raised against the use of geminated gmin 
are as groundless as those directed against silage. ^ 

The author does not consider the present chemico-agricnltuial tnenus 
of estimating forage sujEciently exact, and he advises agriculturists to use 
the once cdebrated system of Pirquet devised for estimating the value 
of various foods in the maintenance of the human body. 

Pirquet took as the unit of nutrition the Nem (Nahnmgsr-Eiheij^ 
Milch), which represents the cost of production of i gm. of normal m 3 k 
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cqataining 3.5 % albumen, 3.7 % fat and 5 % sugar, (i). There are multi¬ 
ples of this unit, such asiCn [Kilonem), Hn [Hecionem) etc. The author 
expresses the multiple 100 kn by Pq (= i Pirquet). In the human body, 
feeding with i Nem produces 567 small calories. 

In rationing, Ptrqttet adopt as a reference size, the height of the human 
body when seated (“ Sitzhohe ”) expressed in cm. and represented by the 
symbol Si. The measurement is taken from the horizontal plane on which 
the person isseated tothetopof hishead. 5 f®gives the intestinal, or absoip- 


Si^ 

tion, surface, or Siqua, in sq. cm., and represents the weight of the 

body in grammes, in the case of men of normal height. A man engaged 
every day in arduous work requires an amount of normal milk equal 
in volume to the Siqua for every i cm. of height; this is expressed by Si- 

quanem and represents the food maximum. On the other hand — Si- 


quanem only represents the maintenance ration, and from Vio ^Ao 
of the production ration for work ranging in nature from moderate to very 
arduous. 

In order to apply the Pirqubt system to stock foods, Grabbr first 
shows that by dividing the starch value of these substances by 16.43 
(Starch-value of i quintal of normal milk), or the milk-value by 18.15 
(n. w.'nutritive unity) of i quintal of normal milk), the units Py. areob 
tained. The author considers that there is complete agreement between 
the facts deduced by PrRQXJBX from the calories of transformation, and 
the practical data, both as r^rds meat and milk production. 

In order to show the amide and vitamine content of the foods, Gra.ber 
suggests adding to the figures representing the nutritive units expressed 
in iTff or P^ the letters, if the food is ridi in starch, and A if it hasa high 
vitamine contort. Thus, to produce 10 kg. of milk with 500 kg. of live weight, 
it would be said that an average of 30-33 ahkn were needed, less being 
^uired if the forage was green, fresh and succulent, that is to say, rich ^ 
in a and A, and more if it was 6 xj. If the vitamines of seeds only develop 
after germination A is put in bradkets. Thus, the food value of i quintal 
raw peas is expressed by 4 (A) Pq. 

m. Market vAnTO or cattbb boobs rbcslonbb according to 
THKIR NUTRmvB VABUB. — The considerable variations in the price 
of food stufis at the present time makes it very necessary to find out which 
are the most economical. The author, while frankly admitting that the 
present methods of determining the value of cattle foods which are based 
on nutritive and imaginary units are wholly conventional, and do not 
give accurate results, nevertheless considers the least imperfect of the 
methods to be: — a) The nutritive units calculated from Kbixnbr’s 
values and adopted in France in the compilation of Mai^Svrbs* 


{x^ ButQldET method, founded on the OQmpaxaitiTe food v^ue of woman’s Tnilfc is also 

Pflanze year 17, Nos, 5-6, p. 85, Bexlin, MaKh; 
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tables; &) the Daaisih method in which the nutritive unit is zepiesent- 
ed by a kg. of barley-com which is almost always Vs of the starch value (i) 
The author describes the methods of estimating the economic value 
of cattle foods calculated by means of the different nutritive units adopted 
by MAij[,-feVRB, HmxNnR, Wood and HAi;!srAN, Granduau, and by Da¬ 
nish workeis. 

If the choice is between oats, groundnut cake and hay at the present 
market prices, calculation shows that groundnut cake gives the cheapest 
nutritive unit, no matter by what method the calculation is madfi {2). 

552 - Probable Profits from the Cultivation on the Banana in India.— See Na 509 
of this Sgvisw^ 

553 - The Imporiance of the Stoeh Beared on Iajs/r Bslaies as a Source of BaticHial 
Food Supply in Gennany. — Veutsehe LandwirisehaUliche Tiergueht, vear XXIV, 
No. 33 , P- 337 - 339 - Hanover, April, 1920. 

The socialistic and land-distribntion schemes at present being carried 
out in Gennany, which wiU inevitably bring about the subdivision of the 
large country estates for the purpose of solving the problem of obtaining 
an adequate food supply for the nation, are a matter of serious anxiety 
to experts and the interested parties. The chief poittts under discussion are 
the advantages and disadvantages, from the standpoint of political eco¬ 
nomy, of the small farm. 

The author, taking as his basis a pamphlet published by the Union for 
the Reform of Country Estates “ Reformbund der Gutshofe'' and entitled 
“ Communal Provisioning and the Country Estates " [Siadtische Versor- 
gung und Gutshetrid)), proposes to demonstrate the incontestable snperio- 
rity of the well-manag^ large farm, as i^rds the amount of stock rea¬ 
red, over an equally well-managed smaller holding, and further to show 
that the parcdling out of a large ^tate among small holders entails di¬ 
sadvantages that from the point of view of political economy far out¬ 
weighs any advantages that might accrue to any individual sinall holder. 

The following arguments and examj^es have been selected from a large 
amount of statistical material 

i) An estate in Upper-Hesse, situated in two communes in the 
neighbourhood of Friedberg. The average communal land is richer than 
that of the estate. 

.The following figures show the consignments of products made during 
the year 1918. 

(i) In Sk^andinavia, ibe boriey value method is also adopted, bat if local bariey Ss used, 
the bariey-value, especially from the point of view of milk pxodnctioa, is 72 % of 
staich* value. Cf. Pebruaiy Z92X, No. 177- 

{2) KASBNGm is of ophuontlmt the nutritive unit (leaving the fsam foddem oat of account) 
oouM be used in oomm«[dal tcansactions but only to show the compensatioa to be given, on 
acooiint of the sl:^t difference between the guaranteed value and the found value of the fod¬ 
der. See if., Feb. 1920, No. 248. (Xd.) 
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Estate (40 hectates under cultivation) Communes (93 hectares under cultivation) 


78 covs 
9 

per com . 


Consignments of dairy produce: 


. . . 155 4x5 litres of milk 

x 87 cows . . . 

44 220 litres of milk 

. • . 4 932 pounds of butter 

9 ... 

no butter 

• • . I 992 lines of milk 

pet cow . . . 

236 litres of milk 

... 63 pounds of buiier 

} . .... 

no batter 


Consignments of biiickers* beasts: 

36 cows and heifers 37 cows and heifers 

28 calves f 70 calves 

pet too ha. otiand: i*i 5 cows and halers pu 100 ha of land: 8 cows and hetfers 
per xoo ha. of land: 11.8 calves der xoo ha. of land: i5*2 calves. 


2) An estate in the Bezirk of Giessen with an area of 134 - 5 ^ is 
situated in a Conmnme farming 316.25 ha. The consignments made in 
1918 were as follows. 


niUc , Meat 


Condgnment from the estate . 

» ^ * conunuiie - • * • 

« « a portion of the communal 

land of the same area as the estate. . 
Consignmtn*s from the estate as compared 
with those pom the communal land . . . 


99 550 litres 
104 584 • ' 

44500 - 

224 % 


52.50 quintals 
42.00 » 

X8.00 » 

292 % 


3) A very interesting comparison was made by the “ Reform- 
bund der Gntshofe ” in the Bezirk of Budingen, between 5 estates and 6 coiu- 
nxtmes bdbn^ng to that Bezirk. The figures refer to 1918 

Consignments of Milk. 


Communal ihtins { l^tatcs 


Total consignments. 

Average number of cows (according to ofS- 

cial census). 

Aiea cultivated. 

Annual yield per cow^. 

Per XOO ha of total area. 

Oonsigxmients made from the estate compai- 
cd 1»ith the communal consignments * 

t> . ... 

Par $0^ ha dl total area. . . ...... 


[»s»3 


48 X 232 litres 

472 950 litres 

919 

260 

I 938. TO ha. 

687.60 ha. 

524 litres 

1819 litres 

24 830 . 

1 68 783 . 

_ 

, 847 7 o 

—. I 

277 % 
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Consignments of Butdms' Beasts. 


Cattle total oonsigntuexits . 

Small stock (calves, swmc, gaits . . . . 
Cattle onsignments per 100 ha of area . . 

Small stock. 

Cattle consignments from the estate com 
pared with the communal consignments 
Small stock... . . . 


Communal farms l^^taies 


254 X08 

277 107 

13.I 15-7 

14*3 27-2 


120 % 

190 % 


The statistics given above come fiorm official sources as regards cases 
I and 2, whilst the data respecting No. 3 were compiled by the “ Reform- 
bund der Gutshofe ” under the direction of experts. Emphasis must be 
laid upon the fact that the extra productivity" of the two estates was ob¬ 
tained from fertile soil worked by peasants recognised as being progressh'e. 
Had the conditions of soil and climate been less favourable, the differences 
in the agricultural production (“ Ertragsuntersdiiedof the communal 
farms and of the estates would have been still more accentuated, seeing 
that under such conditions, the latter enjoy superior technical and eco¬ 
nomic advantages As regards meat production, it is seen that the small 
holdings are not by any means of supreme importance for the provision¬ 
ing of urban centres, as has also been proved by the’ enquiries set on foot 
in the Darkehmen Bezirk and confirmed by Dr. Ui^rich Kahrstedt 
in Ein Beitrag znr Ftagedes Siedelungsgesdzes (Study in the Question of the 
Eaw of Home-Colonisation), Printing Office of the Deutsche Tageszeiiung, 
S, a. a. r. 1 . Berlin. As regards the regions in question (the Republic of 
Hes and the Province of Hesse-Nassau), the above statistics show very" 
clearly that small farms in these districts have no sure future before them, 
•any more than in East Germany. Where large consignments of meat 
have been made, this has onl}" hem done by certain units ( Wtrischaffsein- 
heiten) which have given themselves up wholly to the stock-breeding in¬ 
dustry to the neglect of all other branches of agriculture, and at the expense 
of a consumption of food stuffs that is by no means justifiable under pre¬ 
sent conditions. Further, if the large estate were to develop one branch 
of agricultural industry to the detriment of the others, its production in 
this special line (Sonderleistungen) would be as superior to that of the small¬ 
holdings as its general production has been shown to be. 

It may be urged against the argument of the great provisioning- 
value of the relatively larger number of stock kept by" the peasant-farmer, 
that the number of draught-cattle per unit area is very- large, owing to 
the farming-methods adopted (“ Wirtschaftsform **). Draught-cattle give 
but little or no meat and milk, all the food they consume going to supply^ 
the energy used in their work, so that they" reduce the human food supply", 
either directly^' or indirectly. The use of draught-cattle, even where it 

[ 3 sa] 
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is inevitable, is the great disadvantage of the above-mentioned farming 
methods. Again, as regards the emplo3nnent of any kind of machine, 
the large farm is in a far better position than the small one, and is able 
to rednce the cost of draught-cattle, even where the motive power is still 
exdnsivSy furnished by animals. 

From what has already been said, it would appear that the large 
estate is superior to the small farm, not only in totdfood production, but 
also in the amount of food produced per unit area. 

The author is of opinion that these differences of production are not 
confined to the region of Upper Hesse, but exist in all the districts of 
the South and West of Germany where the subdivision of landed property 
has taken place. 

554 - IfetibOdS Ot Fixing the Price of Milk (i). — l. Mertz, I. and Desmoulins, I., in theit 
Study entitled Lb Payement du lait d U mature grassy, pp. i-oo. I/ibiaixie Agticole de la 
Maison rustiqne, 26 Rue Jacob, Paris, 1920. — n. Murray, A. H., in the AgricuUural 
Gaxette, V61. XCT, No. 2408, pp. 201-202. I^ondon, Pebruaiy, 1920. — III. Porchir, 
C. and ViToux, H., in La Vie Aifrieole et PuraUf YearX, Vol. XVIII, No. 7i Pp. 99-101. 
Palis, Bebmaxy, 1921. — IV. Rauch, in tbe Deutsche Landwirtschaftiiche Tierzucht, 
Year XXTV, No. 49 * P* 5io. Hanover, December 3, 1920. 

The problem of fiviug the price of milk upon a settled basis, especially 
the price of milk bought by Co-operative dairy societies and dairy industries 
for the manufacture of butter, ciieese, condensed milk, etc., has been stu¬ 
died by different authors. The following is a summary of their articles 
on the subject. 

I. — This study is divided into two part; in tbe first, the authors 
give advice regarding the creation of a Co-operative Dairy Society, 
and the choice and fitting up of the premises; in the second, 
they show the necessity of estimating the value of milk according to its 
fat content, which would introduce a new basis for the price and testing 
of milk, and a different method of dairy book-keeping, and demonstrate 
the great advantage of the new system over payment by weight, viz., 
i) the better testing of imlk delivered by farmeis; 2) the individual 
estimation of the milk supplied; 3) the economy realised by the coopera¬ 
tive society; 4) the stimulus to great production by means of selection 
and feeding; 5) payment in proportion to the richness of the milk supplied, 
its acidity being taken into account, so that each member receives his 
due. 

The price of the milk should be estimated from samples taken every 
day, mixed and tested every week in a Gerber apparatus. The three 
or four careful texts thus made during the month, would permit of .the 
estimation of the exact amount of butter fat supplied by the members, 
who should be paictby dividing the receipts at the end of the month equally 
among the number of kg. of butter made at the factory during the month ; 
the general expenses being divided among the members in proportion to 


(i) See JS, Feb. 1921, No. 210. (Ed,) 
[58MS4] 
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the members of litres of milk supplied by each of them respectively to the 
factory during the month. 

As r^ards the testing of milk which is to be paid for according to 
its fat-content, the authors lay great stress upon the fact that it is most 
important that the quantities sampled ^ould be in proportion to the 
amounts of milk ddivered; a precaution usually omitted by Co-operative 
societies. 

If all the milk supplied by a member could be collected and kept 
from one testing time to the next, it would fill a basin, but the flask only 
contains a certain proportion, and in order for this proportion to be equal, 
it is necessary that the sample taken every day should be proportionate to 
the amount of milk measured each day. If equal samples are taken the 
average richness differs greatly from the resulting richness according to the 
amounts of nulk supplied, and its fat content at the different times the 
samples are taken; and can be either higher or lower than the latter, a 
difference which gives rise to serious errors at the expense of either the 
producer or the cooperative society. 

The individual resulting richness is the richness of all the nnlk supplied 
by a member if it were collected every day in a basin until the time of 
testling. 

Cahulaiion of individual error. — Supposing, that during a month 
of 30 daj’s, a member has supplied N. litres of milk divided as follows: 

On the ist day, A litres giving a gm. in the Obrbkr apparatus (or Aa gnt. of fat) 

» 2nd » » (orJ?&»») 


» 3ofh » M 


(or Mm 


» ) 


If it were possi bleto collect aH the milk, these N. litres would contain 
Yk Aa gm. of fatty matter, and its fat content per litre would be : — 

HAa 


Rz = 


N 


■; this being the resnltk^ difier- 


ence, whereas the average fat content would be: 

r, = — 


30 


The deviation in the fat content due to equal sample-taking is thus ■ 
Ri 


individual enor is: 


S Aa 2 a 

Ti or —55-, and the formula for the 

N 30’ 


-iSTw- 


wHchis cancelled, for N = 30^ = 30B = 3°M ) ^ 
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The authors not only advocate that the price of milk should be based 
upon its fat content, but urge that a deduction ought be made in the 
case of all nulk with an add content vaiyung from 35® Dorraic to the decree 
at which natural curdling sets in, since it is only fair, that milk which has 
been carefully collected, kept, and dispatched, should fetch a higher price 
than an equally rich milk which contains impurities, for i£ ^it is add, it 
entails loss upon the co-operative sodety. In order to assess this deduc¬ 
tion, the authors suggest a method by which the excessive addity 
measured at the factory can be divided under 3 heads: + 1^ 

et* ==■ acidity of the milk when it leaves the farm. This is the fault of 
the member himsdf. 

= addity due to transit. Tl:e loss to be equally didded between the 
member and the factory. 

addity due to retention in the daily-. The loss to be borne by the 
dairy-owner only. 

II. — In England, milk is still usually bought by quantity, no account 
bdiig taken of the <iuality of the proiluct. The author remarks that this 
imjust method is disadvantageous to the producer, dairy-owner and con¬ 
sumer, but bits most hardly the producer who handles his milk with scru¬ 
pulous cleanliness, and devotes care to the selection and proper feeding 
of bis cows. 

Although some cheese or butter-making establishments buy milk 
according to its fat-content, the general custom is to pay a fixed price 
per gallon of milk without considering its quality, provided that it con¬ 
tains not less than 3 of fat and 8,5 '*0 of solids not fat, these being 
the legal limits. The author gives a short accoimt of the successive sys¬ 
tems of bujing milk that existe»i in Irdand before the price was 
regulated by the fat content, and states that none of them, even the most 
primitive, was so bad as that still practised in England. 

Two systems of buying milk according to its fat content are adopted 
in Ireland:— 

1) Each producer is paid according to the number of kg. of fad 
supplied during the month; this is determined by testing, and controUet 
by t he actual results when the amount of butter obtained is known at 
the end of the month: the number of kg. of fat is calculated by multiplying 
the kilograms of Uiilk by the average fat content obtained by testing; 
the product being divided by 100. As regards making the tests, liie author 
mentions the great difficulties entailed by taking equal samples. 

2) The average test-sample of the milk from each producer is taken 
every week, or every month. Each estimation is mtaltiplied by the num 
her of litres of the milk tested, and the product is then divided i>y the total 
number of litres of milk. 

The owners of creameries are very partial to this method, which not 
only produces the largest quantity of cream, but economises time, power 
aod labour. In all well-managed creameries, the milk is weighed on its 
arrived, in order to eliminate any factor that might interfere with the 
estiinatiQia of its true market value. 
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11 — The authois endea\oiir to bhow that, if in most foreign butter- 
makmg countries the puce of iiiilk viere based on its fat content this 
would appear to be an incomplete method of regulating the milk trade, 
for m ad lition to tl e fat content, the solids not fat should be taken into 
account, and also the fieshness of the milk which depend upon special 
coeftiaentb That is to sa^, the milk should be as fresh as possible, and be 
sultlclentl^ iich in all its constituents for the followmg reasons — 

Although payment based on fat content is lelatneh fur when the 
milk IS to be made into butlei it onl-s serves to conceal iiaud when whole, 
or nearly whole milk is to he made into chce'-e concentrated milk, milk 
powder, etc, m which case, not onl% the fat content but also the amount 
of sol ds not fat together with freshness of the uiilk must all be taken 
into consideiation Pa3 ment according to lat content is especiall\ unsa- 
tistactorv as legards the fat-hee extract lor as the authors obser\e the 
skimmed nilk i*- regarded alnost as a residuum wind enenuraoes water- 
mg the milk If the wateied milk contams the ''iiiourt of fit present 
in unadulterated milk it would letch the same pnee as the lattei and the 
purchasers therefore (the greater number ot peisous engaged in the dairy 
indubtr5) would be greatly detiaiided seem^ that tlie> would not ha\e 


Fat 
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Fit 
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1 
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received all the fat-free extract to which they had a right. The economic 
effect of this measure upon the dairy industry would be considerable, as 
is shown by the following simple calculation. 

If in the manufacture of concentrated milk, two milks are used having 
the same fat content per litre, but different amounts of solids not fat 
(8o gm. in the first case, and 95 gm. in the second), a saving of 1220 litres 
(or a gain of ii.i %) would be obtained in making 1320 kg. of condensed 
milk, if milk No. 2 were used; further, there would be 13,8 % less water 
to be evaporated, and more sweetened natural milk could be produced 
than with sample No. i. 

IV. — Rauch regards the question from the point of view of both 
producer and consumer, and ^ows the undesirableness of the incomplete 
estimation of milk by an extract from the account-book of a dairy (repro¬ 
duced on p. 635) which brings out the injustice of payment according to 
butter-yidd. 

The calculation of the butter-yidd is carried out by means of the ta¬ 
bles compiled by Hitxcher and Forstke, the skim milk being 

entirdy left out of account. 

AGRICULTURAI, INDUSTRIES 

555 -Piodnetion and Utilisation of Maize Oil in the Uhited States. — Sibvbrs, 
A. F. (Cbemical Biologist, Drug, Foiscmous and Oil Plant Investigation), in VMU 
£d States Department of AmncnUnte BuUeHn No. 904, pp. 1-23, figs xz, Wastatagton B. C., 
Oct 29 f 

This bulletin deals chiefly with the production of maize oil from the 
germ of maize kernels. The two proceeds of degerminalion ate given: 
the dry milling process, used for making hominy proesses such as grits, 
flakes, meal, flour and hominy feeds: the wet process used in the manu¬ 
facture of starch, glucose and idated products. The methods of deger- 
minating differ materially in these 2 processes. 

De^dls are given of:— the methods employed in the extraction, 
handling and disposing of the crude oil; the utilisation of maize oil; the 
effect of colour and condition of the maize on the yidd and character 
of the oil; the economics of maize oil production. 

The appended tables diowThe fat, moisture and free fatty-add 
content of material produced in representative maize-products mills; 
the estimated cost of the process of production of maize oil; and the com¬ 
parison of the revenue obtainable from the germs used for oil extraction. 
Tables I and II (p. 637) reproduce the more important data with reference 
^ to the above mentioned points. 

The net revenue for extraction is estimated at 23.67 cents per bus. 
of maize (wet process) and 16.17 cents per bus. (dry process); the balance 
iu favour of extraction against disposal for feeding stock amoimts respec- 
(wet rad dry processes) to 15.27 and 5.75 cents per bus. 
tot tdosing the author describes briefly the methods employed in the 
of edible oil, rad discusses future prospects. He considers 
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that the amount of maize oil used for edible purposes in the future will 
be determined by the quantity available rather than by any question as 
to its utility. Maize oil is not always obtainable is sufficient quantities 
to meet the demands, and this has often led to the use instead of cotton¬ 
seed oil. 

Table I. — Cofnposition of material produced by the wet and dry processes 

of degerminaiing maize. 



Material amtl\sed 

Wet process 
(btaidi mills} 

Dry TUDcess 
(hoxniuy mills) 

Free fatty adds . . 

\ Crude oil.. 

. ) Refined oil .. 

. . 1.11 
. (1) O.IO 

a.39 

(2) 013 

Fat. 

i Germs. 

. Oil cake. 

/ Feed. 

17.88 

6.82 

5.92 

42-23 

8 70 

4.38 

Moibture .... 

1 Germs. 

. ^ on cake . 

1 Feed. 

6.96 

5.81 

11.35 

4.37 

7.74 

10.15 


(i) A single anal^sih — (2) Averaj^e «»f 3 analyses 


Table II. — Oil left in oU cake when operating on wet and dry processes 
of degerminaiing maize, 

Wei pzoccbS Dry ptucebb 


Genus obtaineil from i bus of maiz 

Oil in genns. 

Oil left in cake. 

Oil obtained from i bus. of maize 

Ckke obtained. 

Oil in the cake .. 


* 1.17 

lb. 

3.47 

lb. 

18.00 

% 

45.00 

% 

6.00 

% 1 

9.00 

O' 

/o 

0.532 

ib. ’ 

1.372 

lb. 

3-637 

ib. ' 

2.097 

lb. 

0.2x82 ib. i 

0.1887 lb. 


556 - The Resistanee of Vinegar-Eels to DMeient itgents. — Passbrini, n. (Directoa:, 
of the Agiicultuial Institate at Scandioci), in Le stazioni spertmettiaU agrarie italianex 
Vol. IflV, Psarts i, 2, and 3, pp. 15-16, Bibliography of 22 works. Modena, 1921- 
Vin^ar-ed (AnguiUula aceti Muller) very frequently occur in wine- 
vinegars, and Pasteur has shown that they hinder acetification; according 
to the author, however, they do no appreciable harm to the vinegar, when 
once it is made. No cases of disturbance due to the presence of vinegar 
eds in the human digestive system have ever been recorded, although 
these organisms are ^metimes found in the faeces, etc. As the presence 
of Ang, aceti is considered detrimental to vin^r, the author has tried 
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to find some means of destroying these intruders, and has extended his 
researches to substances which, owing to their toxic character, cannot 
be used in industry. He summarises the results obtained on the same sub¬ 
ject by other investigators, and describes his oun work ; some of his re¬ 
sults are summarised as follows 

Vin^ar-eds are very resistant to many chemical substances, adult 
females being even less affected than the males and young individuals; 
further, they ha\e the power of gradual!}" adapting themselves to these 
agents. Their resistance varies much according to their origin, which 
explains the very various results obtained by different authors. Vinegar- 
eels can live for several days in \inegar containingi8 % actic add 
10 tannic add; 5 tartaric add, 16 % dtric add; 8 % lactiic add 
45 *^4, succinic acid. They can exist in contact withi % boric add 
2 formic add ; 2 pjTOgallic add. -They are much more susceptible 
to mineral adds such as 5 per 1000 hydrochloric add, 5 per 1000 nitric 
add, and i per 1000 sulphuric add, although the}^ are able to resist even 
these for some time. 

Sulphur dioxide, if introduced in large quantities, kills all the vinegar- 
eels in time. They can withstand 4 per 1000 carbolic add, and 3 per 1000 
saHcylic add; and are very resistant to the halogenes. 

The most active metals are those most quickly attacked by vinegar. 

The vinegar-eels live a long time in a 4 % solution of sodium chloride, 
and in more concentrated solutions of other metallic salts. In equal 
amounts, potassium salts are less active than sodium salts. A i per 1000 
solution of chloride of mercury causes the death of these organisms in 
a few hours, and a solution of potassium cyanide kills then^i but only 
*after some days, 

Afigtiillula aceti is extremely resistant to alkaloids. 

In an atmo^heie of oxygen and hydrogen, it lives at least i month ; 
carbonic add renders it motionless in 12 days, but without kilHng it. 
Many individuals die after 5 days in acetylene, whereas others can resist 
for over 15 days. 

In distilled water, vinegar-eels die in a few days; they will, however, 
live for i month in ^ring water. 

In 2 ”0 ill volume of 12 volume hydrogen peroxide some of the “ eels 
survived for i week, and even longer. The reagent which is most inju¬ 
rious to them is carbon bisulphide; the aqueous solution (at I per 1000) 
kills the “ eels -* very quickly if it is mixed with the vinegar in the proportion 
of 1: 4 or more. If 0.5 x>er 1000 of mustard flower is added to the vinegar, 
the “ eds ” live for a fortnight, or even longer. A 5 % dose of Dalmatian 
pyrethruni (powdered flower-heads) inactive for i ^2 months. 

Filtration is not a certain method of entirely freeing dnegar from 
" eds-" At a temperature of 47.5® C. they all die, but in practice it is ad- 
to raise the temperatore to 50® C. The prolooged action of cold 
C.) destroys them, rapid thawing bdng more fatal than slow 

Vltegair-eeits die without heating, if the vinegar is exposed to stm- 

£«•] 
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light for beveral hours. A rise of temperaturenrach below the point that 
destroys them accelerates the action of the solar ra^rs; the author has shown 
that ultra-violet rays are those which are most harmful. Exposiag these 
“ eds ” to a Kromayer lamp and to a Schott and Gkx apparatus for 13 
hours had, however, an absolutely negative result; similarly no effect 
was produced by i hour’s exposure to X rays, or by 24 hours’ action of 
radium emanations (i cgm. of bromide). 

The exclusion of air, which would seem to be the easiest way of fredng 
vinegar from the^e parasites, is one of the least certain methods, for they 
can live for a long time at the expense of the small quantity of oxygen in 
solution in the \Thegar. Even if all contact with the external air is ex- 
duded, the “ eds ” can sur\dve for over a week. They* can even live some 
days in \Tnegar that has been previously boiled and kept from contact 
with atmospheric air. 

It takes a fortnight to kill them aU in a bcaronietric vacuum Olive- 
oil, or vaseline, placed on the surface of the oil has absolutely no effect, 
for the air can pass through the oily- layer, or find its way between it 
and the vraUs of the vessd. 

Drying the air kills \ in^ar-eels very^ rapidly^; only in one case did 
the author find life not to be extinct. 

557 - Chinese Wax. — sec Xo 500 of thib 

558 - Studies on the Price of Milk. — See No 554 of this JiuieiL\ 

559 - Method for the Detection ot Abnormal Milks.— baker, j. c., and van slykb, 

E. E<>in Technical Bulletin, No, 71. New York Agricultural Experiment Station, pp. 1-X4. 

Geneva, N. Y., June, 1919. 

The method employed was based upon the use of brom-cresol purple 
as an indicator. 

CiARX and hviis were the first to suggest the use of this indicator in 
connection with milk cultures. They made use of the dye then known 
as dibrom-ortho-crestd-sulfon-phthalein {Journal of Agncultiiral Research, 
Vol. 10, p. 105, 1917). This dy^e can be purchased from Hynson, West- 
COTT and Dxjnning, Baltimore M, D. 

One drop of a saturated water solution of this dye is mixed with 
3 cc. of milk, and the colour is observed. Normal fresh milk gives a greyish- 
blue shade. The production of a darker or lighter colour awakens sus¬ 
picion in regard to the normal character of the milk. The colour is made 
lighter by adds, add salts, formaldehyde, and also by^ heating above the 
usual point of pasteurisation. The colour becomes deeper blue in the 
case of milk from diseased udders, watered milk, dammed milk, and milk 
containing alkali or alkaline salts. In the inspection of milk, a sample 
is taken for further detailed examination in the laboratory. If the colour 
is sufiidently lighter or darker than normal it indicates the probability 
of some abnormal condition.^ 

The method has been applied and 570 samples of market milk exami¬ 
ned. Watered milk is thus easily detected, and also milk containing ex 

[S 5 C« 5 SS] 
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cesave niunbers of leucocytes* A standard of colour can be prepared 
by which comparison can be made and condusion more easily reached 
as to the normality or abnormaHty of samples examined. 

560 - Carbon BioxMe Ckmiait as a Basis for Dlsl^ngnisbing Heated from Unheated 

Mixic* — Vant Sl^tec, E E., and Keexler, R. P , in Technical Bulletin No 78. New York 
AgneuUural Enpenntent Station, pp. i- 7 > Geneva N. Y, 3 ^Cardi 1920. 

The object of this investigation was to ascertain whether the heating 
of milk under the pasteurisation conditions, changes the carbon dioxide 
content in such a way as to establish a means of knowing whether milk 
has been pasteurised or not. It has been found necessary, therefore, to 
study such other conditions as may affect the carbon dioxide content in 
the usual method of handling milk, from the time of m il k ing to the time 
of delivery to the consumer. 

Conclusions 

1) The content is not appreciably affected by the method of milking. 

2) The content rarely ^ops below 3 to 3.5 % by volume, when 
milk stainds under ordinary conditions, even for peiiods of 20 to 40 houns 
after milking. 

3) The content is not appredably changed by passing through the 
separator, and only extreme and prolonged stirring reduces the carbon 
dioxide below 3 % by volume. 

4) Heating milk under the conditions required for pasteurisation 
reduces the carbon dioxide content to, and usually bdow 2.5 % by volume. 

Consequently, the authors consider that, when the percentage of 
carbon dioxide by volume is not more than 2.5 %, it is safe, ingeneral, 
to assume that the milk has been heated to the temperature of pasteuri¬ 
sation. 

561 - Amount of Acidity and Gos^niaticm in Fresh Blilk.— See No 471 of tiiis Review, 

562 - Batter Bydiometer. — Brijso, a., in the AnnaUs des FaJsificaiions et des Fraudes, 
No 144-145, pp. 543 - 545 . Paris, October, 1920. 

The hydrometer devised by the author allows of the water content 
of a butter sample being estimated very accurately, in a few minutes, 
without the help of a laboratory. 

Description, — The apparatus consists essentially of a stand, a float, 
and a lead weight The stand is graduated ana surmounted by a flat 
plate 

The graduated scale consists ol a scale of 20 divisions from 0 to 20; 
each division represents i gm of water per 100 gm. of butter. The den¬ 
simeter is enclosed in a metal-case, which serves as a gauge, the inner 
cover consists of a small alcohol lamp. The apparatus is completed by 
an aluminium cup, a ^atula and a pair oi forceps. 

Mode of operation. — This is very simple. The case is filled with 
pore water to within a few centimetres of the top. The hydrometer is 
in the water, care being however taken that the plate remains 
dty. 
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About 5 gm. of the butter to be examined is taken up with the spatula 
and placed in the cup, which is put on the plate. Little pieces of butter 
are added, or removed, so as to bring the zejjo mark to the level of the 
water. 

The cup is then removed, and held over the flame of the little lamp, 
in order to melt the butter completdy The butter is further heated 
gradually, until it assumes a deep red colour. Then the cup is placed on 
the plate of the hydrometer. The observer then waits till the instrument 
has regained its equilibrium, and reads ofl the figure at the water levd as 
before, thus obtaining the number of grammes of water per 100 grammes 
of butter. 

563 - Inoeolation Experiments with a V!bw to die Improvement in Flavour of Ched¬ 
dar Cheese. — See No. 471 of tliis Review. 

564 - Bacteriologicdand Qiemieal Investigations Concerning Silage. — See No. 471 

of tbis jRevieai. , 
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565 - Deeiee of the President of the French Bepoblie, of March 8,1921, Prohibiting 
the Importation oi Lirlng Plants, Fmits and See^ of the Chestnut, as a Guard 
AgftiziSt EudothiB. pa.ra.siticB{i • — J ^i/nal otfioitl th in RtpubUguc frangatse 
Year Xo ou, p Pan-, ^rch n, 19:21 

Art I — ImportaTioii aufl traiisDort' into France of living plants, 
fruit and seeds of cliestnutb commit directly or indirectl}’' troni the Far 
East is forbidden, including al«o countiies which have not adopted pre¬ 
ventive and control measures against the disease caused by the fungus 
Endothia patasiUca. 

Art II — In obser\ ance ot the prohibition presented in Art. I, im¬ 
portation authori<*ations will be allowed by the Ministry of Agriculture 
on conditions fixed accoiding to the advice of the Consultive Com¬ 
mittee on epiph3i:e 

506 - Tbe Imperial Bureau of Mycology.— Royal Botamc GardtnSy Kew, BuUeim of Mts- 
eeUaneous InformxiioHy'Sso 2, pp 04-9I- I#ondun, 1921, 

The Imperial Bureau of ^Mycology is the outcome of a proposal unan- 
imoudy adopted by the Imperial War Conference in 1918 that a central 
oiganisation should be established for the encouiagenient and co-ordina¬ 
tion ot work throughout the Empire on the diseases of plants caused by 
fungi, in relation to agriculture. 

The headquarters are situated at Kew and have the advantage of prox¬ 
imity to a fine library and the collections of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
with the Director and Staff of which the Bureau will work in co-operation. 

Dr. E J. ButiTR, late Im^ierial Mycologist, Director of the Research 
Institute, Pusa, and Agricultural Advisor to the Government ot India, 
has been appointed Director, The Committee ot Management consists 
of some of the foremost biologists in tbe country. 

The funds of the Bureau are entirely provided b}’ contributions from 
the various self-governing Dominions, India, Eg^pt and the Soudan, and 
the non sdf-goveming Colonies and Protectorates. It will work broadly 


(i) 6ee also R April 1991 , Na 443 
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on the lines of the existing Imperial Bureau of Entomology at South 
Elensington. It will be a central agency for the accumulation and distrib¬ 
ution of information and for the identification of specimens sent in from 
all parts of the Empire. It is proposed to issue, as soon as funds permits 
a periodical journal through which those interested in mycological work 
in regard to agriculture will be kept informed of progress elsewhere. 

DISEASES DUE TO FUNGI, 

BACTERIA AND OTHER I.OWER PLANTS. 

567 - Fiait Fungi Ob^rved in Belgium.—* marchalel. and jharchal, EM.,m the 
Bulletin de la Soct&e ioyale de Botanigue de Bel;>ique, Vol. EIV (New Series, Vol. IV), 
pp. 1-31, 2 pi. Brussels, 1921. 

A contribution to the study of fungi that live on fruits in Belgium. 
The experiments, which were made from the purely mycological standpoint, 
were carried out during 1915-1^20, in the district of Namur, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Gembloux, on succulent fruits, and especiall5^ stoned fruit, 
of which the late varieties, particularly if kept for some time, are subject 
to the attack of very \"aried parasite. Several thousand specimens were 
examined, 815 being made the object of special investigation and culti¬ 
vated in different media. 

This study of fruit-fungi has enabled the authors to identify 6.^ dif¬ 
ferent kinds, among which there are 24 varieties or species hitherto un¬ 
known to science, a description in Latin being given, and 21 forms new to 
Bdgium. 

568 ~ Oliservatioiui on the Peifeet Fonn o! the Oak Oidium in Italy (i). — peyronel, 

in Le SiazioMi sperimenlaU agrarie iialiane Vol. EIV, Parts 1-3, pp, 5-10, Modena 
1951. 

On November i, 1920, at a short distance from the last houses of Rome, 
the author found, on the leaves of shoots of Qitercus Robur vars. sessiliflora 
and pubescens {— lanuginosa), which were thickly covered with the wdil 
known white patches produced by oidium, a large number of perithecia. 
These fructifications usually resembled small brown or nearly black spots; 
a few, w’hich w^ere, however, not fulty ripe, were orange-coloured. The pe¬ 
rithecia w^ere present almost exdusivelv' on the adult leaves, being very 
rare on the younger leaves of the top of the shoot, especially in the case 
of Q. Robur var. sessiliflora^ whose leaves are more succulent. They occurred 
generally on the upper blade of the leaf, but when this had become wither¬ 
ed through the attacks of the fungus in its conidial form, the perithecia 
were often found also on the lower surface 

On the 5th of the following December, the author saw, at the distance 
of some kilometres from Rome, otlier leaves of Quer. Robur var, pubescens 
bearing quite ripe perithecia. 

According to Peouion, the formation of perithecia is due to abrupt 
falls in the temperature following periods when the thermometer has been 

(r) See i?., Februarj’^ 1940, No, 26^ {Ed.) 
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ratiber Mgli; this suggestion would appear to be confinned by the meteo¬ 
rologies data tegisteiTed duii^ October, 1920. The author, however, 
is of opinion that a rapid lowering of the^temperature is only the indirect 
cause of perithecia formation, and that the real cause is the dryness. In 
speaking of dryness, it must be understood that the proportion between 
the superficial evaporation or tran^iration of the fungus, and the amount 
of sap the latter can absorb from the host plant must be very high for 
the^ fungus to run any danger of perishing from want of moisture. 
^ is well-known, cold arrests the physiological functions of a plant, and 
interfere to a special extent with the circulation oi the sap; in the case 
in question, this effect was all the greater on account of the lateness of the 
season, and hence the plant was inclined to shed its leaves and enter into the 
^?rater resting-period. The effect of rapid falls in the temperature per¬ 
sists for some days after the cause has ceased. The periods of these abrupt 
changes were accompanied, even at night, with unusual dampness of the 
atmosphere, which reached its height between October 26 and 29. 

It is easy to understand that, given all the above-mentioned circum¬ 
stances, which conspired to bring about the dr3dng-up and death of the 
fungus, the latter was obliged to produce more resistant organs than the 
dfihcate myodium and conidiophores. The author indeed believes that, 
in the Ascomycetes, perithecia instead of being a means of sexual reproduc¬ 
tion — which is often non-existant or abortive in many of these fungi — 
are true organs for resisting unfavourable surrounding conditions, and 
drought in particular, for when the temperature is low, even the most 
delicate fungi suffer little, provided they are not growing in too dry a 
medium. 

The author thinks that the prathecia found on Q. Rohur var. sessi- 
liflora and ^ahescens are to be attributed to Microsphaera qucYoina (Schw.) 
Burr.; whereas, on the other hand, those seen sporadically before 1907, 
on oaks in Portugal quercimtm, Thum, on Q.racemosa, in Italy, 

{Microsphaera on Querem sp.), and in Switzerland {Microsphaera on Q. 
Rohur var. peduncidaia) are to be regarded as bdonging to Micr, Alni 
(B. C.) Wint, ^ 

If this view is accepted, the “ oidium ” of the oak must he regarded 
as a separate form, quite distinct from O. querciniim Thiim, to which, for 
reaso:^ of priority, l^ongs the name of 0 . qemmiparutn {Ferr. Pezr. {= Q, 
querdnumThmn. var. gemmiparum Ferr. 0 . alphifoides Griff and Maubl). 


50Q - Varieties of Wheat* Barl^ and AlfaUia Resistant to Fimgoid Diseases in Maim . 
' dor^ Gennany. — SeeNo. 4^8 of tfais Rei^. 


$70 Tabac bleu” in Hburitiu^* Resistant to Disease, — See No. 504 of this lUvUw, 

57X Walt** Vine Resistant to Oidxnm and Mildew in Italy.— See No. sm of this 
IMSne. 
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572 - The Pze-Soals: Method of Seed Tieatmeut: Means of Pxe\ienthig Seed Iniaiy 
Doe to Ghemieal Disinfeetants and of Ineieasing Germicidal Efficiency .—bbaun 

H., in Jowrnal of AgricuUuial Research, Vol. XSX, No. 8 , 302-392, figs 9, tables 13, 

pi. 14, bibliogr. of 10 worka Wasbingtoa D. C. July 15,1920. 

The tise of disinfectants to prevent seed injury is generally attended 
by retarded seed germination. Pathogens on the seed coats, present in 
dry bacteria, fungus spores, or dormant mycdimn, are usually in a resting 
stage, and as such, require the use of disinfectants in a fairly strong con¬ 
centration 1: 80 for copper sulphate, and i: 200 or i: 320 for formalin 
which often act very detrimentally on the germinating wheat seed. The 
use of lime after copper sulphate, while bendicial to a certain extent, does 
not entirdy prevent seed injury, nor has the detrimental effect of formalin 
been up till now fully counteracted. The economic importance of the 
- annual loss of grain due to seed treatment is such that, during the recent 
war, the War Emergency Board of the American Phytopathological So¬ 
ciety conducted an elaborate series of tests of standard grain disinfectants. 

In the course of investigations on the blacdc chaff bacterial disease 
caused by Bacterium translucens var. undulos/im (i) under the direction 
of Dr. E. E. Smith a new and effective treatment was employed. 

Greenhouse and field experiments here reported showed that this 
detrimental effect can be eliminated for standard varieties of wheat by 
aUowmg the seeds to absorb water for 6 hours before submitting them to 
the treatment with formalin or copper sulphate soaking for a period of 
10 minutes and covering ford hours (here designated the pre-soak method), 
is better than leaving in water for 6 hours. Similar restdts were obtained 
in experiments with barley, oats and maize. 

The saturation of the seed cells and cell walls with water during the 
pre-soak period appears to be the factor counteracting the injurious effect 
on seed germination by diluting the disinfectant beyond the point of injury 
as it diffuses into the tissues and also by considerably decreasing the amount 
which may penetrate into the tissues later. In addition to this, it tends 
to stimulate dormant bacteria and fungi into vegetative activity, thereby 
rendering them ertremdy susceptible to the sul^quent action of the dis¬ 
infectant. 

Actual stimulation of germination has been observed repeatedly in 
pre-soak-treated seeds, a factor which minimises the danger of exposure 
to the attack of soil organisms during this susceptible period. 

The bacterial blackdbaff disease of wheat can be controlled without 
any injury to seed germination, by a 6 hour pre-soak of surface - in¬ 
fected seeds in water, followed by a b-hour treatment with formalin i; 400. 

In practice, wheat seeds after being screened, should be soaked in 
water for 10 minutes at about 6 a. m., drained, covered and set aside moist 
until noon, then soaked with formalin i: 400 for 10 minutes, drained, co¬ 
vered and set aside moist until 6 p. m., and then spread out to dry over 
night to be planted the next day. 




(i) See JR. Oct-Dec. 19191 No. 1268. {Ed} 
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It shoiiM be noted that this treatment increases the bulk of the dry 
grain about 25 %. 

Tn applying this method to other kinds of seeds, the length of time for 
the 2 parts of the process i, e. the pre-soak period and the subsequent disin¬ 
fectant treatment period, should be governed by the following factors: 
a) the rate of absorption of water by the seeds ; h) the susceptibility of the 
seeds and pathogens to the disinfectant, c) the respective perio^ necessary 
for the beginning of seed germination and of vegetative activity of the 
pathogens. 

In no case should the pre-soak period be continued up to the time seed 
germination begins. The length of time necessary for the seeds to absorb 
about 30 % of their weight of water is suggested as the length of the pre¬ 
soak period when not conflicting with other factors involved. 

573 - injury to Wheat Seed Resulting from Drying after Disinfectioii with Formal¬ 
dehyde. — Hurd, A. M. (OfiSoe of Cer^ Investigations, Bnrean of Plant Industiy, United 
States Department of Agnculture), m Jownal of AifttcuUural Research, Vol XX, No. 3t 
pp. 200-243, tables z6, pi 6, bibhogr of 77 works. W^ashington, D. C , Nov i, 1920. 

The investigation of the post-treatment action of formaldehyde on 
seeds was begun in igi8 in the plant pathology laboratories of the Uni¬ 
versity of California as a part of the cereal-smut eradication campaign 
conducted by the U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, and lasted over a period 
of g months. The seeds treated were left for 10 minutes in a o.i % solution 
of formaldehyde followed by a draining period of 10 nunutes. 

The outstanding fact shown by these experiments is that all the seed 
treated with formaldeh5"de solution and then dried by exposing to the air, 
was either killed or seriouslj" injured after 3 to 6 days, while that treated 
at the same time and stored at the same temperatures, but kept damp 
by sealing in jars, vras practically uniujured up to the time it was destroyed 
by moulds. No injury was caused by treating wheat with either a o.i % 
{i: 40) or a 0.2 % {i: 20) solution of formaldehyde, if the seed germinated 
immediatdy after treatment. 

To detect the presence of formaldehyde on treated seed, Toeeen's (i) 

“ silver mirror'' aldehyde test was used. This injury to seed after drying 
is apparently due to a deposit of paraformaldeh^'de on the seed which forms 
as the formaldehyde solution evaporates. The former, being volatile is 
constantly breaking down into formaldehyde gas, and thus concentrated 
and within such dose contact with the seed, penetrates dowly. 

Humidity is evidently a determining-factor in seed injurj^ during sto- 
mge. There was no injury in an atmosphere containing 70 % humidity 
and above, when the seed was not attacked by moulds. A lower percen¬ 
tage encouraged iniur\", especially” intermediate humidity contents, as it 
was fotmd that seed stored in an absolutely dr\” chamber was almost uniu- 


(1) Tqujon’s reagent ib made by di^bolving 3 gm silver mtiatc in 30 gm water and 3 gm. 
SQdtiiiAi liydindde m 30 gm water The silver oxirle precipitate produced dissolved by ad- 
dltfeganoiioBAlt (a. g., o 923) [Attthot's noh) 
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jtued. Temperature may also be an important factor, but its relation 
to tbe problem has not yet been determined. Fbr the maximum seed 
injury as a result of dr3^ng after treatment with formaldehyde it is evident 
however that there should be an optimum atmospheric humidity to permit 
first, the formation of paraformaldehyde, and second, formaldehyde gas 
in the seed. 

Aeration of the treated seed is advisable in order to hasten evapora¬ 
tion of paraformaldehyde, and the consequent escape of the gas from around 
the seed. It was found for example that barley was less susceptible to post- 
treatment injury when dried after soaking in a 0.1% solution (probably 
due to protection afforded by the glumes), but when stronger solutions 
were us^ the injury was very severe. 

Seed dried for 1 hour by being thinly spread on towds in the laboratory 
and then sealed in bottles was uninjured after weeks of storage; but seed 
dried longer, although not injured by rapid drying was injured upon being 
sealed, probably because of the concentration of gas in the bottle as a re¬ 
sult of decomposition of the paraformaldehyde on the seed. Treated seed 
dried from 5 to 24 hours was more severdy damaged upon being sealed 
than when dried for a longer time. 

Sorghums were found to be uninjured by either a 0.1% or a 0.2% so¬ 
lution of formaldehyde even after weeks of drying (probably due to pro¬ 
tection by glumes or thidr seed coats). 

Dry storage injury can according to the author, be entirdy avoided 
by dmply washing the seed with water after treatment. 

574 * Scieroiiuia Minor au sp. laliuloiis to l^ttnee, Oeleiy and ONiiei Crops 
In tbe United SCateS.— Jagcer, 1. C.,in Journal of AgncuUufol Sesaarth, Voi XX, 
N'o. 4, pp. 33i-334» pL Washington, D. C., Nov. 15, 1920. 

Smith recorded in 1900 the occurrence of a fungus sunilar to Sdero- 
Unia Libertiana Pud&el, which, however, produced much smaller sderotia, 
in green houses, Massachusetts, where it was causing destructive rot of 
lettuce. Duggar {1909) states that a similar fimgus occurred on lettuce in 
the vicinity of both Boston and New York City It was collected in 1912 
and again in 1914 at South Lima in Western New York, where it 
seemed to be well established and was causing considerable injury to let¬ 
tuce grown on muck soil In 1914 it was collected also on lettuce in a green¬ 
house at Rochester. N. Y. In the autumn of 1919, the fungus was 
frequently noticed on celery and lettuce in the vicinity of Philaddphia. 
During the winter of 1919-1920, the author observed the fungus causing 
distinct damage in a single fidd of lettuce at Sanford (Florida). 

The fungus causes a very rapid decay and collapse of growing lettuce 
plants. The disease produced is almost identical with that caused by 
Sc. Libertiana, A soft, watery decay may b^in at any point on the plant, 
but usually on the lower leaves, which rest on the ground, or on the stem 
near the ground- The rot spreads very rapidly and usually the main 
stem and bases of the leaves are soon attacked. The result is a rather sudden 
collapse of the whole plant which is rapidly converted into a soft, watery 
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mass. When the decayed is pulled apart) the spaces between and 
around decayed leaves and stem are found to be filled with white wefts 
of mycelium, which in a few daj's are replaced by numerous small black 
sderotia. General obser\'ations indicate that the fungus possibly causes 
a rather more rapid decay and collapse of plants than is caused by Sc, 
Liberiiana, The wefts of T^hite mycdiiim in decaying plants are less con¬ 
spicuous and the sderotia are much smaller and much more numerous 
in plants attacked by Sc, Lihcrtiana, 

On several occasions, portions of culture media covered with mycelium 
of the fungus have been placed on growing lettuce plants. When moist 
conditions have followed the inoculation, characteristic rapid decay has 
invariably resulted. H. H. Whetzei, found that the fungus was capable 
of attadking a large number of different plants. 

As a result of lo years esperimental investigation, the author condudes 
that the fungus in question may be considered as a distinct species of 
Sc, Libertiana. As it seems to agree with no spedes hitherto described 
it is designated by the name of 5 c. minor n. sp. 

575 - Bacterial Bisease of the Ricbardia, in England. — bewiby, w. f. (Bxpeii- 
mfinial Station, Che^imt), in Ths Gardeners Chrcmcle, voL I^XTS, No. 1787) p. x52. 
Icostdon, Mas. ^ 6 , X921. 

A disease of the Bidiardia which is cauring serious losses to commerdal 
growers of this |dant is being investigated. The first symptom of the di¬ 
sease is the arrested devdopment of the aerial portions. This persists 
for some weeks and is followed by a 3’dlowmg and withering of the leaves. 
The adventitious roots are brown and watery, finally becoming merdy 
empty tubes, and the rot spreads into the conn itsdf, where local soft 
rots occur around the base of the roots. Finally, in an advanced stage of 
the disease, the greater portion of the conn be^mes rotten, leaving only 
a healthy portion at the base of the leaves. Frequently edworms (Anguil- 
kdukte) a^ ^ring-tails {CoUemboIa) are present, but they are only se- 
Gonda^, the primary cause of the disease being bacterial. 

Tte casud organism has been isolated and shown to be pathogenic. 
It is a bacillus, but apparently not identical with BadUus aroUeae Town¬ 
send, described as producing a rot of the leaves and corms of the Calla 
aeihiopica (=:= R, africana). It is, however, identical with an organism which 
has been under investigatian for some months, and which rots tomato 
fruits, potato tubers, turnips and cabbage stalks. The disease may be 
tzansnaitted in drainage water and cow dung. Heavy watering assists 
the progress of the dis^ise, while dry treatment hdps the plants to recover. 
Once the disease symptoms appear it in advisable to give water only in 
the form of overhead dampings, and all diseased plants should be isolated 
at once. PrdUiminaiy experiments indicate that successful control of the 
disease may be accomplished by removing the corms from the soil 
treating them with formaldehyde solution, mercoric chloride or hot 
watett 
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576 - Oloeosporium Bombaeis n. sp. a Melaiiecmia fiDLjarions to the Oznameatal 
Malvaeea^ Bombax insigne, in BraziL — fdtieuans, a., in the BuUetin 
de la SocieU de Pathologie vegetale dt France, Vol. VEC, Part 3* PP- 74 - 75 - Paris, 1920. 

In a nursery-garden situated in the neighbourhood of Sao Paolo (Bra^ 
zii), five or six specimens of Bomhax insigne, which were i to 2 metres 
high, were attacked almost simultaneously by a disease causing the death 
oJt all the green shoots. 

There appeared on the cortex of the green shoots, large irregular 
patches of a light-brown colour, which subsequently changed to a darker 
brown. Then, some rounded or oval bodies of a lighter shade and from 
8-10 mm. in iameter devdoped at certain points; these soon proved to 
be the acervoli of a species of Gloeosporium, which the author r^ards as 
new to science, and has described under the name of Gh Bomhacis. 

Later, the cortex of the plant became whitish and of an almost horny 
consistency; subsequently, some new shoots grew out of the lignified 
part of the stem which had remained healthy, a ring of wound callus ha¬ 
ving been formed. • 

These fresh shoots were in turn attacked by the parasite. The young 
plants would certainly have perished, had they not been carefully sprayed 
with Bordeaux mixture. It is also possible that the change which took 
place in the meteorological conditions hdped to arrest the disease, which 
destroyed 10 % of the specimens it attacked, but has not again made its 
apjjearance. 

577 - The Effect of the Fo]ypoiea» Fames faivus on the Almond Tree in Italy. — 
Rivera., V., in be SUadoni sperimentalt a^arie itaUane, Vol. LIV, Flarts z-3, pp. 1x4- 
Z18. IMQodena, X92Z. 

In the province of Aquila in the Abruzzi, old almond trees are often 
found to be attadsed by Fames fidvus (Sa^.) Fries. The fungus is eas¬ 
ily recognised by its conspicuous fructifications, which generally grow 
on the outside of the branches, and usually very near the points of pruning. 
Most of the trees that harbour the parasite appear withered; the branches 
on which the fructifications appear dry up first and, as a general rule, the 
whole tree soon afterwards dies. The wood shows signs of alterations 
that are often of a serious character, and are either limited to special 
zones, or extend over large areas affecting the cambium, parenchyma, 
vessels, fibres, and the cells of the medullary toys. In the first stage, these 
tissues turn black and later on, are replaced by a yellowish-white sub¬ 
stance. The alteration of the wood proceeds from above downwards, 
and is most advanced in the portion of the branch bearing the fructifi¬ 
cations of the parasite, and least in the parts at the greatest ^stance from 
it. In cases of serious infection, the wood is altered to such an extent, 
that its loss of weight and consistency renders it of little use, not only for 
timber, but even for fuel. 

The mycdlium of F. ftdvtes sometimes grows to an extraordinary 
extent, forming in the cambium zone, a thidr continuous fdt-like layer, 
easily detached from the wood. 
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Occasionally the fructificatiotis of the fungus are absent. This hap¬ 
pens in the less serious cases; if the tree is cut, only one or more inter-radial 
zones are affected, and usually the disease is limited to one branch, or part 
of the trunk; in such a case, the fungus lives at the expense of its own 
mycdium. According to ol^rvations ranging over a considerable time, 
the author flirnks that he can affirm that the devdopment of the mycdium 
in the host plant usually continues for some years, the fructifications only 
being formed when the tree is about to wither, and a difficult period is 
beginning for the parasite owing to the exhaustion or serious affection 
of its host. 

There is another case in which the fungus brings about the death 
of the tree in a less direct, but no less inevitable manner. Sometimes al¬ 
mond-trees axe uprooted because they are seriously infected by the fungus, 
or have died from its attacks, in which case, young trees are planted in 
their place, or within a radius of from 6-io m., in order to fill up the gaps, 
and seem to do well for a variable number of years, when suddenly, with¬ 
out any symptom of disease, they die. As no mycdium is found on the 
roots of young trees succumbing in this manner, it can only be supposed 
that thdx death is due to some more or less toxic substance, which is not 
easily dissipated through the soil, and is produced by chemical dianges 
taking place in the old, dead, and perhaps rotten roots, or dse to substances 
product either by the fungus or its host and which have remained in the 
soil during the life-time of the diseased tree. 

As to the origin of the malady, and the way in which the fungus passes 
from tree to tree, it must be remembered that rows of almonds are regularly 
destroyed. This would seem, at first sight, to argue that the fungus fin^ 
entrance by way of the roots, bnt the long series of observations made by 
the author has provided another explanation of the phenomenon in ques¬ 
tion. As a matter of fact, the lower parts of the trees, and specially the 
roots, are the portions least affected, for the top of the tree suffers most 
from the parasite, the portion nearest to the fruits being chiefly selected 
for attack; hence this is the earliest seat of ij&fection. 

If it is also remembered that the fruits axe the point of attack, and 
that almond-trees are g^erally pruned in rows, it can easily be seen that 
pruning operations are the most general means of spreading the disease, 
and of introdncing the fungus into the tissues of its host. 

The pruner with his infected knife passing from tree to tree actually 
inoculates healthy individuals with the disease. From the point of section, 
the mycelium would spieadl through the living culture medium provided by 
the tree itself, and would continue increasing for several years, only pro¬ 
ducing fructifications when its djing host rendered its existence precarious. 

When once the almond-trees begin to wither owing to the attacks 
of the fungus, little can be done to save them. 

An efficacious method of preventing the spread of the disease would, 
hofMmr, be to persuade the grafter to sterilise his knife either chemically, 
or by means of heat; iu this way, the infection could not be conveyed 
during pruning operations. 

[ 5 TTJ 
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WEEDS AND PARASITIC FLOWTeRING PLANTS 

578 - C nmiwm i Weed Seeds Foimd Amoi^st AIEalfii Seed in Nev SonOi Wales.—See 

No. 493 of this Remeto, 

579 - Weed Contiol Measures in Canada, — cuumino, m , bradt, b. p.» hoy, i,. f , 

BowiTT, J. B., and McCatc, J., in The Agricultural Gazette of Canada^ Vol. VII, No. 

FP- 484-488, figs 6. Ottawa, June 1920. 

Report of the latest measures taken in the control of weeds by the mu¬ 
nicipal coimcils in conjunction with experimental work in the provinces 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and Alberta. 

Co-operative experiments in weed eradication have been conducted 
during the past 8 years with the Ontario Agricultural College. The results 
obtained permit the following conclusions: 

1) Good cultivation, followed by rape sown in drills provides a 
means of eradicating both Perennial Sow Thistle {Somhus oleraceus) and 
Twitch Grass [Agropyron repens). 

2) Rape is a more satisfactory crop to use in the destruction of 
A. rep&nsl^sn buckwheat, and wilt act as a destructive agent to both 
A. repens and S. oleraceus to a greater degree when sown in drills and cul¬ 
tivated than when sown broadcast. 

3) Thorough deep cultivation in the autumn and spring, followed 
by a w^ cared for hoed crop will destroy Bladder Campion {SUene inflata). 

4) Wild mustard may be prevented from seeding in oats, wheat or 
barley by spraying with a 20 % solution of iron sulphate, without any 
serious injury to the standing crop or to a fresh crop of dover. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER LOWER ANIMALS 

580 - Foxeign Coleopteia OlNservM in Latham — ncjuiom, p., in the Am delta Pon- 

tificia Accadcnua Romana de% Nuovt Ltncei^ t pp Rome, December 19,1920. 

In order to control the scale-insects Diaspis pentagona and Aonididla 
auranfii. Prof. E. Silvestri liberated, in Rome, in 1910, several specimens 
of Rhizobitis lopkantae, an Australian coccindlid, which is a natural enemy 
of the two above-mentioned pests. No-one, however, has observed whether 
RMzobiiis has become acclimatised and h^ increased in numbers. Be- 
ween the end of October and the end of November, 1920, the coccindlid 
was found in large numbers in a garden near Rome, but only on the leaves 
of the ivy and geranium. 

The curculionid Pantomorus (Aramigus) ftilleri, which is possibly a 
native of the United States or of Mexico, does injury to citrus trees and a 
number of other plants. The author found, early in October, 1916, two 
specimens of this insect in a garden in Rome, where it seemed so far to 
have done but little harm. Many other specimens of Pani. fiUleri were 
discovered in October, 1920, in a garden on the outskirts of the same city. 

Spermophagiis stibfascialus (fam. whidi was introduced 

accidentally with some beans from Brazil (i) was found, in 1917, in Sicily 

(i) See H., May 1918, No. 605. {Ed.} » 
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(near Messina), and also repeatedly on tlie walls of houses in the centre of 
Rome; it was also collected in summer in fidds in the vidnity of the dty 

Coccctrypes dacfyliperda, a native of Mnc2L and of the Bast Indies, 
where it lives as a parasite on Phoenix dactylifera, Areca Catechu, and 
Hyphaene thebaica, has l^een found in many parts of Italy (in the Trentino 
it is said to attack the olives) and has also been met with occasionally 
in Rome, on the city walls. It has also been caught on the wing, at dusk, 
in villas in the suburbs of the town. 
r 

581 - Fruit Flies Introdaeed into Abair, E. W., in The A^HouOmal Jownal 

of Effypt, Vol. X, pp. 18-20. Cairo, 1920. 

The existence of 4 spedes of fruit flies. (Diptera, Fam. Trypaneidae 
syn. Trypetidai^ has been reported in !l^ypt 

1) Ceratiiis capitaia, Wied., on oranges, guavas, peaches, etc. 

2) Dacus longisfylus Wied., in Calotropis procera. 

3) Undetermined spedes, collected from fruits of Zizyphus Spina¬ 
ch isii coming from Asaout. 

4) Undetermined species, collected from Carthamus tinctorius, 
coming from Ibrim in Bower Nubia; this Dipteron probably attacks 
the terminal inflorescences. 

Three other ^des have been obtained from imported fruit. None 
of these appeared to have existed in the country pxevioudy and as they 
are all very injurious, precautions should be taken to avoid thdr spread. 

z) Chaetodacus zonatus Saund: a spedmen of this dipteron has 
been collected from a damaged mango confiscated at Port Said. 

2) Dacus olcae Gm. obtained from gre^ olives sent from Cyprus 
to Alexandria; the sample was received October 30,1916 and an adult emer¬ 
ged on January 20 the following year. 

3) BhagoUlis [Carpomyia) pardalina Big., attacks Curcurbitaceae. 


582 - Degeeria coUaris, a Bipteion Beported as a new Parasite of Oa/erir- 
cella luteoia In Italy. — Thompson, W. R., in the BuUehn de h Soctete etUomo- 
lo^ique do France, Year 1920, No. 10, pp. 180-184, i iig» z pt Pans, 1920. 

From adult specimens of the elm Galerucdla {GaL Itdeola Miill) col¬ 
lected in the spring at Bevagna, in Umbria, the author bred, at the end 
of May, 1917, numerous specimens of Erynnia nitida R. D. as wdl as a 
tachnid dipteron already known as an endophagous parasite of the larva 
and adult forms of the dm Galerucdla, and also some individuals of a 
tachnid which was determined as Degeeria coUaris Fall. 

It is probable that the larvae of D. coUaris, like those of E, nitida, 
over-winter in the body of their host. The larvae of the latter insect 
pupate in the remains of G. luteola, but those of D. coUaris leave their host 
wteia they reach maturity and pupate in the open. 

Tfie article contains detailed morphological information respecting 
tins new parasite of the diu Galerucdla. 
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583 - The Golden Ba^dWoodpe^r(BraciSrjrpfer/r£rsairra/r^/ffs), Bird Usefol- 
in Agrlenltaie on India. — Fletcher, T. B.,aiid lJXGiJS,C,M.,inTheA^'cuJtufai 
Journal 0/ India, \ol. XV, Pt 5 j PP- 481-481, pi. i (col.). Calcutta, Nov. 1920. 

The Golden backed woodpecker [Brachypternns aurantius) is common 
in India and Ceylon. 

Ants appear to constitute a large part of its normal daily food, which 
consists almost entirely of insects; in addition to the ants, it feeds also 
on numerous small b^tles, caterpillars and bugs, and occasionally on 
buds and fruits. 

Ah examination of the stomachs of 16 birds captured at Pusa showed 
3921 insects of which the great majority were ants, and it is notable that 
only one of these 16 birds was found to contain any longicom beetle larvae, 
although observation lendeis it certain that this bird does feed to some 
extent on wood boring insects. In Eastern Bengal it is stated to feed on 
the larvae and pupae of Hoploceramhyx spinicornis, a longicom borer pest 
of sal [Shorea robusta ), and in Madras it is stated to be very partial to toddy- 
palms, which may be due to the fact that these trees are infested by Oryc- 
ies rhinoceros and Ehynchophoriis ferrugineus. At Pusa many of the dead 
branches of Dalbergia Sissoo, tapped by this woodpecker, are infected with 
the termite Copfotermes heimi which probably provides a certain amount 
of nourishment to the bird. 

Although not much is 3^et known of B, auranims from the biological 
aspect, it is only right to include it amongst the useful birds from the 
agricultural standpoint. 

In Bengal, Burma, Madras, Bombay and Assam, this bird is protec¬ 
ted by law throughout the whole year, 

584 -’’Tragtefoot,” a Means oi Ckintroliing Operophibera (Cheimaiobia) 
brumata and Hibernia defoiiaria, MaerolepUdopteia Inloriaus to Frait 
Trees in France. — Faxixot, a., in the Comptes rendus des stances de VAeademie 
d?Agriculture da France, Vol. VII, No. 10, pp. 374 - 277 . Paris, 1921. 

In the Rhone Valley, as in man3’' other parts of France, the caterpillars 
of Oparophthera [Cheimatdbia) brumata do great injury to the fruit trees. 
A method of controlling these pests which has long been adopted in the 
valley, consists in placing round the trunk, at a man’s height, a band of 
viscous substance which prevents the wingless females from ascending 
the tree for the purpose of la3dng their eggs. Most of the mixtures used 
have a taj basis, and have the defect of dr3dng too rapidl3’'; further, they 
are harmful to the trees, and so caimot be directly applied to the cortex 
of the plants requiring protection. 

Since November, 1918, the Entomological Station of Saint-Genis- 
Laval (department of the Rhone; has been making experiments with an 
American speciality known as “ Tanglefoot, ” which is widdy used in the 
United States. The first trial of this viscous mixture was carried out 
by applying it to the trees of the Station garden, which had all been inju¬ 
red to some extent in the spring by the caterpillars of Op. brumata, and also 
by the larvae of Hthernia defoiiaria. “ Tanglefoot,” being innocuous to 
the tree, can be directly applied to the cortex, which greatly simplifies 
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the operation, by means of a wooden spatula; the layer must be suflB.- 
ciently thick, and the width of the band should be about a hands-breadth. 
It is reckoned that a vessel containing i kg. is sufi&dent for the protection 
of twenty tree-trunks of average girth. The trees upon which the exper¬ 
iments were made remained quite immune from the attacks of Op- bru- 
mata, not only for the next yeax, but also for two subsequent years. 

With a view to determining the real value of “Tanglefoot", a large 
number of experiments were carried out against Op- hrumata and Hih 
defoliaria in 1920, in the Departments of the Rhone and of the J>r6me, 
as well as in the northern part of the Departpient of the ardiche. The 
results proved that "Tanglefoot" is the most perfect viscous mixture 
at present known. Its use should be encouraged and popularised in all 
districts where much injury is wrought by Op- brtmata and Hib- defoUaria- 
In every case, not only the females but also males of both macrole- 
pidoptera were captured by means of the viscous bands; the proportion 
of males being always very large, although they are provided with normal 
wings 

“ Tanglefoot ” might be purchased by a Cooperative Society formed 
for the purpose, or by syndicates or other agricultural organisations. In 
the latter case, it would be necessary to make joint purchases, in order 
to reduce the cost of carriage and insurance. The question of direct 
State assistance in the form of exemption from Customs Duties might 
also be taken into consideration. 

585 - Pjmusta nubllaiis, Mierolepidopteron Injarioiis to Maize, and Stilp- 
notia salicis, Mierolepidopteion Xnlurious to Poplar Trees Two new Insect 
Pests ReeentF found in Canada. » Me 1^ 5., (Division of Foreign Pests 

Suppression, in The A-,ftculfuraJ Gaztttu of Canada^ Vol. 7, No 10, pp. 793 - 794 . 
Olinwa Oct 19:10) 

On August 10, 1920 at I/)rraiue Station, Welland County (Southern 
Ontario), some suspicions looking larvae were found infesting maize. The 
cateipiUais were small and the amount of damage done was light. Searches 
were made eastward and along the shore of I/ake Brie and it was noti¬ 
ced that the intensity of attack increased until it was finally centred 
in the vicinity of Rid^way and Crystal Beach, Specimens were identifi.ed 
as the European maize borer, Pyrausta nubilalis Hubn (i). According to 
the latest reports the infested area extends from Fort Erie on the east 
to Dunnville on the west along the Lake Erie shore, and about 20 miles 
inland On August 23, samples of caterpillars also proving to be P. ww- 
bUedis, were reported on the maize in £he vicinity of St. Thomas; 5 % 
of the plants in the fidds examined were found attacked by the pest. 
Jud^ng from the search work results up to September 5, this second 
(St. Thomas) outbreak was more intensive and widespread than the first, 
and extended from Straffordville (Elgin County) on the east to Rodney 
on the west, and Strathroy on the north. 

(x) Sttt R., Oct-Dea 1919, No. 1289; R. Apr. 1920, No. 474 . (-EA) 
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In the latter part of July, 1920, an outbreak of caterpillars was no¬ 
ticed in New Westminster B C. A collection was made, the moths reared 
and adolts of the satin moth [StilpmUa salicts I/.) were obtained (a pest 
already well known in Rurope and Asia which often severely attacks 
poplars and willows). The first record on the American Continent was, 
made in the spring of 1920, when it was discovered in the vicinity of Boston 
(Massachusetts), 

586 - The Beau Weevil (Aeanihoseelides obtecias) in Austria (i) — tschermak, 

B, m the Wtener Landmutschaiihche Zetiung, Year I^RiXI, No. 17, pp 102, 6 figp. 

Vienna, Pebruaiy 26, 1931. 

The presence of Btuchidius oUectus (= AcanOioscelides obiecius) was 
observed for the first time at Vienna by the author in 1918, when he only 
found three beans attacked by the insect 

In 1919, the weevils were somewhat more numerous, but still only 
a few seeds were affected. In 1920, the bean-crops were infected by these 
pests, the attack being quite unespected. Beans in the neighbourood 
of Vienna suffered in the same way, especially the white varieties, the 
coloured varieties being less attacked. 

The author mentions the control measures usually adopted against 
this coleopteron. 

587 - Pectinophonj^ossypiella, Mierolepidopteron Injurious to CSotton in 

Montserrat and StKittSf, West Indies (2) —-Th^ Boatd of Traie journal and Com¬ 
mercial GotbUe, Vol CVI, (New Series), No. 1266, pp 239>2^o I/>udoa, Match 3, 1922. 

The Pink Boll worm (Gelechia gossypiella = Pectinophora gossy- 
piella) was found in cotton plantations on November 5,1920, in Montserrat, 
and on November 15, in St. Kitts. These are the first recorded occur¬ 
rences of this pest in the West Indies. 

Investigations proved that the pink boll worm has not been found 
in Antigua and Nevis; in Montserrat and St. Elitts, it is, however, now 
well established. The distribution has followed very much the same lines 
on each of these islands. Apparently introduced at or near the port, 
the insect has spread considerably to the north along the western coast; 
it has spread but httle to the south and east. 

Only one theory so far appears to fumibh an explanation of this in¬ 
vasion. This concerns a steam-ship coming from Brazil and having a 
caigo of Brazilian cotton and cotton seed (tliis has not been fully authen¬ 
ticated). During the fiast fortnight of June 1920, the ports visited were 
in Montserrat, St. Kitts and Antigua. Just at this time there would 
have been cotton growing near the sea in a suitable condition for pink 
boUworm attack, these coming from the caterpillars in the seed in the ship's 
hold. At Antigua, however, there would only have been a small amount 
of cotton near the anchorage, and that was old cotton, which was being 
destroyed at that time. The new crop was not planted in that part of 
Antigua until August. 

(1) See R. May, 1918, Nos. 605 and 606. (R<2.}. 

(2) See R. March 1919, No. 405. (£tL) 

[585-S8V] 
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Allowing about 4 34 “tu 5 weeks for eacb generation of Pect, gossypidla, 
there would have been time for the development of some four or five ge¬ 
nerations of pink bollwonn from the time of its introduction in June until 
its discovery in November. 

The spread has been almost entirely with the wind or across its pre¬ 
vailing direction, and very little against it. 

Several measures of control have been suggested and the advisable 
precautions which should be taken in districts so far unattadked. 

588 - Studies on the Life-History and Habits of ^e/re//a^ the Beet Leafhop- 

per, in Idaho and California. — C. F., in journal of Agricultural Research, Vol- 

XX, No. 4, pp. 245-252, pi. 2, bihlic^. of 7 publications. Wasbington D. C. 1920. 

Summary of observations bearing on the life history and habits of 
the beet Eutettix tenella Baker (Fam, Jassidae) made during the past few 
years at Jerome, Idaho, and in the sugar beet growing regions of California. 

A description is given of the egg, n3miph and adult stages; there 
is little difiiculty in distingiushing the beet leafhopper from certain species 
of Agallia and Cicadula 6 -notaia Fallen, although there is a distinct re¬ 
semblance between E. tendla and these species. 

E. tendla deposits its eggs on various plants (Salsola Kali vat. ienui- 
folia, Erodium cicufarium and J?. moschatum, Ckmopodium spp. andrifn- 
plex sppJ); it, however, apparently gives preference to the sugar beet. The 
maximum number of eggs deposited by one female alone was 247. The 
incubation period ranges from 10 to 13 days, and the njTiiphal period 
from 25 to 52 days. 

There was only one brood in Southern Idaho, but in California two 
and even four generations have been notified. 

In Southern Idaho the earliest record of the leafhopper in the cul¬ 
tivated sugar beet fidds was in June; oviposition begins as soon as the 
adults appear and continues throughout the season. After the crop is 
finished, the hibernation period commences. 

In California, the leafhoppers first appear in the spring, about April i, 
and continue until cropping time; attention is directed diiefly towards 
wild vegetation. There is no true hibernation in the districts of California 
under observation. 

The following three ^cies of egg parasites have been reared and 
studied (given in order of importance): Polynema euteftixi Girault, Abbella 
subflava Girault, and Anagrus giraulti Crawford. As parasites of the 
nymphs and adults two species have been reared x'iz. Pipnnoitliis industrius 
Kxtab., and P. vagahnndxis Elnab; and the first of these was quite effective. 
Dryinid parasites, also were reared but are considered of negligible im- 
pcntance from the economic standpoints. 

589 -EqsmlBS of the Edible Bate in India.— See No. 507 of this Review. 
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590 - HemerocampsL ps^udoisugaia^ New British Goliunbjb Tussock Moth 

iciiirioiis to Douglas Fir (Pse£i£fofsi/£w in Britkk Oolnmbh^ 

Me DncTOUGH, J, in Th§ Canadian Emoinoio^tst^ Vol. 1 , 111 , No. 3,pp 53-56. l,oiidQn, 
Match, 1921. 

A macrolepidopteron determined by E- H. Eiackmore {1918) as 
Hemerocampa vetusta gtdosa Hy. Edw. has been reported during the past 
few years, as damaging the Douglas fir [Pseudofsuga Douglasii) in certain 
districts of British Columbia. 

A number of ^gs of the species was collected in the spring of 1920 
at Chase, B. C. and from these a limited number of adults were obtained 
at Ottawa. These were fed until half grown on hemlock (Tsuga canadefir 
sis) and were then transferred to Ps, Douglasii. The moths emerged in 
the first week of July, an earlier date than that given by Bx^acKMORE. 

After dose observation of the different stages of development of the 
macrolepidopteron in question, the author was led to consider this a new 
species which he described in detail under the name of Hem. pseudotstih 
gala, 

591 ’-PIssodes notaias, Coleopteron Ihfarious to Pines£a Uruguay.— Trujillo 
Pblurro a, ia Lj Propaganda Rural, Yr. XIX, No. 4^0, pp. 2. Moatevideo, 1920. 

In various pine forests along the coast of Maldonado (Uruguay), a 

small insect has been notified which has caused damage to 3’oung planta¬ 
tions leading to the loss of thousands of trees. Although the plantations 
suffered considerably, groups of five or six trees were left standing. 

A yisit to the district, made on September 4,1920, renilted in obser¬ 
vations giving evidence of the fact that on the trunks of several pines 
diowing signs of obvious injury or already dried up, were certain larvae. 
These, on tranqwrtation to the laboratory for breeding purposes, changed 
to nymphs (the first were observed on September 18) and later (October 6) 
to perfect insects, which proved to be the CurcuKonidae Pissodes notatx^s. 

On a second visit made on October g, the insect was found again in 
the nymph stage in other pine forests. 

It seems probable that the Coleopteron in Uruguay produces two 
geuerations per year 

As a means of control, it is recommended to root up all the wasted 
trees and those on the verge of wasting as the coleopteron shows a marked 
preference for trees already weakened for other reasons. When a planta¬ 
tion has been attacked by this insect, it is advisable to carry the uprooted 
trees to a sdected spot, and construct a fire in such a manner as to thor¬ 
oughly bum the bark and destroy the parasites which are hidden theidn. 
Trunks thus treated may be used afterwards for various purposes. 
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The Agricultural Institute of Algeria 

By M Brukel 

Director General of A^ncultiue, Commerce and Colonisation, Algeria 

{Communicated by M LomB-DOP, Delegate for Algeria, 

Vice Ptesident of the Institute), 

At a time when everyone recognises the prime importance of inten¬ 
sifying agricoltuial production by rational improvement of the soil, 
with the object of le-^stablishing economic equifibiimn in the world, 
and, consequently, the necessity of exteisive technical instacfion for 
agriculturists, especially those in the Colonies, the Agricultural Institute 
of Algeria merits espedal notice. 

This Institute originated in the conversion, tmammouriy asked for 
by the Algerian Assemblies in the Se^on of October, 1920, of the ins¬ 
titution founded iu 1905 at Maison-Cariee (Algiers) under the title of 
^ ficole d'Agricultuie algfirienne ” 

It seemed indeed that the new name was more suited to the func¬ 
tions of the institution as it had to deal with both teaching, agricultuial 
experiments, and the diffusing ot agricultural knowledge. It perpetua¬ 
tes, at the same time, the progress made by the institution since it re¬ 
opened after the war, in October, 1919, and the standard of the education 
there given 

• Regarding the progress made by the School itsdf it suffices, so as 
to show its impoitanoe, to record that it had 211 pupils on its books from 
Z905 to X914, an annual average of 23, whereas in 1919 and 1920 there 
wem 152, or 76 pupils in each year. It ^uld further be noted that 
in that numbex, besides 65 pupils of Algerian origin, there was an almost 
■equal number —'64 — of young ihen from the mother country as wdl 
as 23 foreign students (Swiss, Italian, Greek, Rusrian, Syrian, etc.). 
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By its atuation, equipment and oiganisation, and thanks to the staff 
of distinguished scientists and technicians which it has been possible to 
provide, the Institute in question ranks indisputably among professional 
agricultural institutions of the first dass. 

The following description of the principal characteristics of the Ins¬ 
titute will be of interest:— 

Aims. — The Agricultuial Institute of Algeria provides the theore¬ 
tical and practical instruction necessary for the scientific working and 
management of a country estate or an agricultural industry in North 
Africa, or in other countries in the Mediterranean basin; it also trains 
the pupils for settling in distant possessions. It appeals e^ecially to 
young men from Algeria, France, or other countries, who, either on their 
own account or in the employment of others, wish to engage in agricul¬ 
ture in Algeria or in the neighbouring protectorates. 

It is quite equally suitable for those who may have to practice hus¬ 
bandry in regions with a dimate similar to that of North Africa, regions 
which occupy, as is wdl known, immense areas in various parts of the 
world. Greece and the other Balkan States, Syria, Egypt and Turkey, 
in particular, have every interest in sending students in increasing num¬ 
bers. To these regions, so prosperous and populous in olden times, called 
to a brilliant reuaisaance thanks to I^tiri genius and modem sdmoe, this- 
mstitution is a means of providing the expert yotmg ^riculturists which 
will be so greatly needed 

Its very wide curriculum makes it moreover a real sdiool of general 
oolonisation. To young men who have passed out of Schools of Agricul¬ 
ture in France or in foreign countries and who wish to familiarise them¬ 
selves with the ^edal conditions of North African agriculture, to those 
who being no longer of an age and, though lacking the time for com¬ 
plete study, are, however, desirous of passing a period in a new enviim- 
ment, the Agricultural Institute at Maison Carree provides the means 
of getting in touch with the country in conditions and an environment 
which axe laidy to be found in a private farm. 

SmjATioN. Means of Study, Equipment. Annexes. — Placed 
on the plateau which dominates the town of Maison-Carree ooo in¬ 
habitants), 2 km. from the sea, in excellent conditions of hygiene and sa¬ 
lubrity, the Agricultural Institute is atuated only twenty minutes from 
the centre of the town of Algiers, at the opening of the rich plain of the 
Mitidja, at the junction of the railways which leaving Algiers lead, to the 
West, towards Oran and Morocco, and to the east towards Constantine and 
Tunis. It thus occupies the centre of that North Africa, so fortunately 
placed, of which Algeria will continue to be the jewel Near the Insti-* 
tute are situated important estates provided witii the most up-to-date 
equipment, the cdiebrated ^dneyards of the Mitidja plain and the hills 
of Sahd, extensive nurseries of American plants, the magnificent orange 
gardens of Blida and Boufarik, the cdebrated Chasselas vines ot Guyot- 
viBe. in the neighbourhood there are also many factories that axe close¬ 
ly connected with agriculture/ notably large flpur mills, chemical and. 
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fertiliser factories, distilleries, a laige brewery, a sulphur refinery, brick¬ 
fields and potteries, to which have been quite recently added a wool dean- 
ing factory and a very important cold store capable of dealing with more 
than 3500 sheep a day. 

Taking into consideration the dose proximity of the town of Algiers 
with its immense intellectual and sdaitific resources (University, Pasteur- 
Institute, Museums, libraries and Laboratories of all kinds, Agricultural 
and Geographical Societies, Collie of Commerce and Hydrography, 
commerdal and industrial courses, etc.); adding that the pupils of the 
Institute at Mlaison-Carree can imbibe numerous lessons in the great 
North-African port situated in the" centre of the great Mediterranean 
route at equal distances from Gibraltar, Malta, and Marseilles, from the 
Suez Canal and Northern Europe, port of call for the numerous dripping 
companies which serve the Levant and the Far-East, which became before 
the war the second largest French port in tonnage and for whose enlarge¬ 
ment an expenditure of 200 000 000 francs has just been provided, it can 
not but be recognised that the environment could,not have been better 
chosen for the training of well intormed cultivators. 

The material equipment of the Institute is not a whit behind its si¬ 
tuation. It has all the premises and armngements required for internal 
students and is equipped with the latest hygienic improvements. Sixty 
boerders can be comfortably housed. In addition, the Management is 
anxious to build a ** Maison de famille ” to which would be admitted, 
under similar conditions to those of the boarding house of the Institute, 
such day students as desired admission. 

The facilities for study available at the Institute are coariderable 
and perfectly adapted to the required ends. 

The teaching given at the Institute dosely resembles that of the French 
National Agricultural Schools or of foreign higher-grade institutions for 
agricultural teaching, but of course it is ^ciafiy adapted to the special 
conditions in view of which it was founded. 

There are 29 professorships hdd by 17 professors or assistant profes¬ 
sors on the permanent staff of the Institute, all well-known specialists; 
and there are 12 professors on the external staff, professors at the Univer¬ 
sity of Algiers or members oi the Management, Applied and practtcal 
work is ensured by 6 “ chefs de travaux ” imder the direction of the com¬ 
petent professor. The professors are provided with laboratories where 
the pupils are trained jjp. research and manipulation: — Laboratories 
of Chemistry and Oenology, of Physics and Tedmology, of Agricultipral 
Geology, Mineralogy and Chemistry, of Botany and Plant Pathology, 
of A^^tnre, of Seed-Testing, of Viticulture, of Agricultural Zoology, 
of Zootechnology, furnished with varied collections of material requited 
for analyses and micrography and also photographic studies. 

The^ is also a meteorological Station at the Institute and, assisted 
by the Laboratory of Botany and. Plant Pathology, it will serve as a basis 
for the organisation of a service of agricultural weather-forecasting. Spe¬ 
cial mention should be made of the teaching of Farm Ergineeriiig eaidh 
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of the various brandb.es of which (A^cultural Machinery, Hydraulics, 
and Farm Btuldii]^, Electrotechnology, Surveying and Levdling) is 
taught by a special professor. 

The material mpatis of study on which this teaching is based indudes: 
A lyaboratory of Agricultural Machinery with rooms for testing engines 
and machinery and an exhibition hall sq. m. in area; very extensive 
work shops where the pupils are trained to make repairs and work iron 
and wood; and the equipment required for the Professorships of Mechan¬ 
ics, Electrotechnology, Hydraulics and Farm Buildings which are ar¬ 
ranged in the adjacent premises. 

The whole building, which has just been finished, constitutes a very 
important Station of Farm Engineering to which are attached, in addi¬ 
tion to the four professors already mentioned, assistant and working 
instructois (these latter for the necessary manual labour). 

The increase in mechanical tillage has led the Institute to add an 
Apprenticeship School for Farm Mechanics, and to establish a Practical 
Centre of Mechanical Tillage at its e^ate at Berteaux (see below) with 
the object of accustoming its pupils to* the handling and driving of power- 
farming machinery over large areas 

Besides the lecture rooms and three amphitheatres (one of which 
can hold 300 pupils), the Institute has at its disposal, for teaching, 
purposes, extensive I/ibraries which receive a very l^e number of agri- 
culttiral and sdentific journals and publications. 

The pupils of the Institute are familiarised with all forms of agricul¬ 
tural work on 3 estates of a total area of over 500 hectares which the Insti¬ 
tute owns, 80 hectares at IVIaison-Carree, with vines, fodder crops, market 
garden, botanic garden; 15 hectares at Rouiba, with experimental vineyard, 
and orange garden; 425 hectares on the high plateaux of the Department 
of Constantine at Berteaux:— farming on a lar^ scale, dry-farming, 
breeding, power farming). 

OROAKlSAnOX OF STUDY AOT INSTRTTenON. — The Agricultural 
Institute of Algeria has adopted a curriculum which permits of complete 
instruction being given to its pupils in two years 

The pupils enter for the first year's course at Maison-Carree on Octo¬ 
ber I. The course commences with the revision (with essential complemen¬ 
tary instruction) of subjects, the knowledge of which is essential for under¬ 
standing the technical courses, and by a rapid study of generalities (physics, 
history, politics and economics) rdating to North Africa and other r^ons 
in.the Mleditertanean basin. The courses constituting agricultural ins¬ 
truction proper then follow in rational order up to the end of the course. 

Thr first year studies are suspended about June 15 to enable the pu¬ 
pils to go to the annexe at Berteaux for a period of practical instruction. 

To prevent the number of pupils from making teaching diflSicult, 
the following arrangement has be^ adoptedAt the end of the first 
year the pupils are divided into two groupsIn the first those who have 
already earned out reaping and threshing or who can do so with their re¬ 
latives or on private farms; in the second the remaining students. 
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The first group begins the vacation on or about June 10. — The pu¬ 
pils in the second group go on that date to the annexe, where they take 
part for about six weeks in the work of reaping and threshing, in mechan¬ 
ical tillage and all other work done at this season. 

The pupils of this group then have their holiday until early in Septem¬ 
ber Those who so desire are permitted to prolong their stay at the annexe 
during the month of August on_ condition of making themsdves useful 
on the estate. 

During September, the pupils of both groups, either singly or in small 
sections, go under the direction and control of the professor concerned, 
and tske part in the gathering of the grapes, and wine-making, either in - 
co-operative cellars or with private persons. 

When this new period is ended the second group goes on holiday while 
the first group goes to Berteaux to take part in the seasonal work (plough¬ 
ing, sowing, etc.), mechanical tillage and other work already done by the 
second group. 

By hdping in the farm work at the annexe when there is much to 
do, the pupils live the life of colonists and receive the most practical of 
lessons. They learn, by use, the handling of implements and machinery, 
the driving of teams and the care of various animals; they are initiated 
into the keepmg of farm accounts, the cost of materials and of work, the 
management of a farm ; in short they learn for themselves the practical 
difiiculties which the farmer has to deal with. About November 15, 
the two groups of the year meet at Maison-Carree to take their second 
year's course which ends on July 13. 

When going from Maison-Carree to Berteaux and vice versa as wdl 
as during their sta> at the annexe, the pupils visit as many interesting 
farms and installations as possible in the eastern part of Algeria and the 
corresponding southern territory (oasis of Biskra-Tou^oml:)- 

For the Easter holidays are substituted one or more excursions in 
the second year, as much as possible in the w^est of the Colony so that the 
pupils visit the various agiicultural regions of the country while under 
training. These tours are both useful and pleasant and form an excdlent 
preparation for colonial Hie; as may be imagined, they are much appre¬ 
ciated by the pupils. 

Besides these long excursions, numerous and varied shorter excur¬ 
sions are made imder the supervision of professors appointed for the 
purpose. 

Owing to this rational succession of periods of study and applica¬ 
tion aftd of essentially practical work which characterises the organisa¬ 
tion of the course at the Agricultural Institute of Mabon-Cairee, the 
Institute, without overworking the pupils, gives them a very complete 
technical and profesrional training. 

They are thus initiated into the theory and practice of the colo¬ 
nist's work, thus answering the objections of those who consider that an 
Agricultursd College should leave the students to leam practical agricul¬ 
ture after leaving the Cdll^e so as to avoid subjecting them, during the 
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theoretical oounse, to physical fatigue and to a prolongation of the time 
spent at the College, which would be a consequence of the introduction of 
practical work into the syllabus. 

A judicious distribution of the examinations makes it possible to 
avoid the sudden stops, extremely deplorable for the training of the stu¬ 
dents, which are caused, in most teaching institutions by grouping these 
tests at the end of the academic year. The adjournment of the commen¬ 
cement of the second year also enables the students to profit by thdr stay 
at Berteaux, in the co-operative cellars and even the holida37S for the re¬ 
vision of related subjects. 

The students are required to carry out work themselves and this 
furnishes the best criterion of their i>ower of judgement and sound appre¬ 
ciation of agricultural questions. The students who pass all the tests 
required by the regulations receive:— 

1) The diploma of the Agricultural Institute of Algeria in the case 
of those who in the final classing obtain an average of not less then 13. 

2) The diploma of Engineer of the Agricultural Institute of Algeria 
in the case of those who obtain an average of not less than 15, and with 
no mark below 13 in the final examinations. 

The first six students of each year are admissible, as boarders or day 
students at their option, for a third year course either in the laboratories 
of the Agricnltiiral Institute where they complete thdr studies and may 
even help as assistants, or at the Colonial School of Arts and Crafts (now 
established at DeUys while awaiting transfer to Maison-Carree), where 
they learn the application of the industrial arts to agriculture. 

The students of the Agricultural Institute of Maison-Carr^ can also 
put in a period either at thq Hamma Experimental Garden with a view 
to perfecting themselves in horticulture and arboriculture, or at one of 
the Experimental Stations which are in course of organisation in the Al¬ 
gerian departments and even in the Southern Territories, During these 
periods they are lodged and may be paid a remuneration proportional to 
thdr services. 

Lastly, their admission to the National Colonial Agricultural College 
(at Nogent-on-Maine, Seine) enables them to acquire supplementary 
knowledge of ? kind which facilitates thdr establishment and success in 
distant possessions. 

Openixgs offered to TiiE STUDENTS. — The particularly rapid 
prepress of French North-Africa, the unlimited scope and the profitable 
investments which — from Gabes to Agadir — it offers to work and capital 
and the spedal attraction which it has to all those who have lived under 
its sky and experienced active life in its fields, stiU imperfectly developed, 
have, up to the present time, led most of the students of the Agricultural 
Institute of Maison-Carree to settle there. 

Thanks to the good professional training of these young men, Algeria, 
and the Protectorate of Morocco especially, offer them almost unlimited 
openizigs such as the management or establishment of farms, situations 
as agents and stewards, various situations in agricultural industries (wine* 
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Tnaking, distiHation, mamifacture of oils and essences, preservation of 
food stuffs, dairying, etc.), as well as in numerous branches of commerce 
and industry in which knowledge acquired at the Institate (agiicoltural 
machinery trade, chemical products and fertilisers, hides, and wool, etc) 
can be utilised. 

Syria also appears to offer an interesting field of work to energetic 
and enterprisiug former students of the Institute 

According to the orders of the Governor General dated March 26, 
1915, and in compliance with the provisions of the Decree of September 12, 
1904, which makes adequate agricultural knowledge one of the conditions 
for obtaining free grants of land for settlement in Algeria, the diplomas 
of the Agricultural Institute of Maison-Carree constitute a supplementary 
title which the Government will take into serious consideration when 
inquiring into the records of the applicants for a grant of land. Just as Mo¬ 
rocco at present finds the fundamental dements of its colonisation, in the 
Algeria-Tnnisian Colony, so, there is reason to think, with the protago¬ 
nists of the African Railway ”, that from the day — doubtless very 
near — when Northern Africa will be united by rail to other French pos¬ 
sessions in Africa, its colonists will be attracted towards the Niger and the 
Congo, just as the Americans journeyed from the Atlantic coast right 
out to the Far West, and there is even in this direction also an interesting 
prospect of openings for the technicians trained at Maison-Carrfe. 

Although the Agricultural Institute of Maison-Canee interests itself 
in directing its pupils towards undertakings due to private initiative, a 
certain number of them can also obtain situations in the Public Services 
of North-Africa, particalarly those requiring agiiculturd knowledge 
(agricultural laboratories and services, farm engineering, tobacco growing 
service, topographical service, etc.). 

A number of young students will thus find a jneans of acquiring a 
more complete knowledge of the country, while making a livdihood or 
while waiting until they are able to set up as fanners. 

Lastly, in terms of the Decree of October 22, 1916, posts in the Ge¬ 
neral Agricultural Service of Algeria are resenred for Candidates with di¬ 
plomas of one of the French Agricultural Colleges or of theAgricultural 
Institute of Algeria. 

Recruitsient akd admission of students. — The Agricultural 
Institute of Maison-Carree recruits its students from those who have 
fibaished their course in the higher primary schools, establishments of se¬ 
condary teaching (at least up to the first class) or the technical agricul¬ 
tural schools of France or of foreign countries. It cannot be too strongly 
recommended to parents who wish eventually to send their children to 
the Institute, to give them a good general education, whidh alone can sup¬ 
ply solid and lasting foundaticwis for professional instruction. Candidates 
must be fuUy 17 years of age at thdr entrance. 

Admission can be allowed either after a competitive examination 
hdd yearly about July 10, or exceptionally without competition. 

The competitive examination is entirdj’ written, and can be taken 
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in France, Algeria, Ttinis, Morocco, in otlier Protectorates or Colonies 
(principal centres) as well as in foreign countries (French Consulates). 

On the other hand, candidates who qualify for admission to National 
Schools of Agriculture, by the holding of the Baocalaureat or of a Higher 
Certificate of primary teaching or dse who possess equivalent qualifica¬ 
tions, may be admitted without competition np to the commencement 
of the academic year. Foreign candidates have to fulfil all the same con¬ 
ditions as to entrance as French subjects. They can also obtain ad¬ 
mission to the Agricultural Institute of Algeria on production of d^;rees 
or diplomas of their native country equivalent to those required from 
French candidates. 

In short, the Agricultural Institute of Algeria, by its situation, its 
equipment — for which considerable sacrifices have been agreed to in the 
Algedan budget —- the qualifications of its teaching staff, the wide and re¬ 
markable means of study which it places at the disposal of its students, the 
high standard of its teaching and the perfect adaptation of this to the spe¬ 
cial conditions of agriculture in the North of Africa and regions with a 
similar climate, the variet3^ of openings offered to its students, and by 
the low rate at which the cost of living is kqpt, deserves to be brought 
to ;aotice. 

An institution of agricultural teaching which can compare favourably 
with the most famous of similar estalishments in France or foreign coun¬ 
tries, an agency for experiment and diffusion of knowledge, the importance 
of which is bound to increase as its work extends, the A^cultural Insti¬ 
tute of Algeria — which is, moreover, an excellent instrument for colo¬ 
nisation — constitutes one of the most interesting of agricultural centres, 
and is destined to a most promising future. 
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593 AgiiGnltuial Dovelopmeixt of the State of Matto GiossO^ BiaziL — Bbccaioa 
d’Xncxsa, J., m the Annales da Sociedade Rural Bras*letra, No VlII, pp. 459-463, 2 figa , 
X map Sio de JaxueuD, Feb. 1921 

The State of Matto Grosso, which promises a rapid economic devdop- 
ment, attracts ever increasingly the attention of scientists and pracfcit^ 
persons, as wdl as the capital and the energy of several contractors hdped by 
the int^gent, co-ordinating work of the President of the State, Don Pran- 
dsco BE AgxnNO Correa. 

The industrial future of the State is assured by its richness in min¬ 
erals such as antimony, platinum, tin, iron, argentiferous lead, copper, 
mercury, lead, etc., and by the great waterfalls which can be used for 
powerful hydro-dectric installations. In the south, on the Rio Parang, 
a short distance from Tees Dagoas, are the falls of Orobii Puug^, whidi 
could devdop 650 000 HP, and on the border of Parana, the Sete Que- 
das able to furnish an estimated total of 8 million HP. 

Agriculturally, the natural, ever-verdant pastures, the plains of the 
Paraguay and of its tributaries (whose pastures are enriched and fertilised 
every year by periodic inundation) and the plains of Vaccaria rival in 
fertility the Nile alluvions. 

The State of Matto Grossl (i 556 275 sq. km.) is covered with immense 
forests, rich in copaiba, ipecacuana, coconut palms, cacao trees, etc., which 
only need labour to be suitably worked. Sugar cane gives spendid re¬ 
sults throughout the country, and canes whose productivity is prolonged 
for 20 years are not infrequently met with. Sugar factories in fairly large 
numbers axe already hr existence along the Paraguay and the Cuyabi. 

Tobacco, palms, bananas, maize (which grows to a height of 5 m.), 
cotton (whidi assumes an arborescent habit), lemon trees, orange trees, 
vines, vegetables, rice (which 3delds 2 crops a year) constitute a variety of 
sources of wealth whic^ are, as yet, scarcely utilised. CofFee appears to give 
excdlent results, better perhaps, m some zones than those of San Paulo, 

[Abstract No. 
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An enormous number of indigenous fruits make up the flora of Matto 
Grosso. Yerba Mate (the leaves of Ilex faraguayensis) is the monopoly of 
the Campanhia Matte Laranjera which pays the State very high royalties. 

The cattle of Matto Grosso, universally prized, bdong to the Caracu 
and Zebu breeds. The improvement of these breeds has now been com¬ 
menced by crossing them with breeds imported from Europe and the Unit¬ 
ed States. 

The following data of exports during 1904, gives an idea of the im¬ 
portance of cattle breeding 


Cnr-y m .. 8 oo head 

S. Amia de Parahybo. 7 i 291 v 

S. Rita de Ataguaya. 1 S 95 » 

Tees l,agons. 376 » 

Noroeste do Bia<«n. 938 » 

SaoCaxlos. 3072 » 

Porto Xartiolio. 3 777 » 

Bdla Vista. 5148 » 

Ponta Pori.. 4 546 » 

Nhfi VeiA. 819 » 

Poito Jguatemy. i 345 » 

Porto XI de Xovembre. 34 090 » 


iS8 m head 

The chief breeding establishments are in the south and in the north; 
the following are some of the best knownSao Joao de S. Anastasio, 
Col. Barros, Miranda, Estanda CSa Ltda, Bandeira, Descalvado, Fran- 
ceza, Porto Alegre, JofEre, Tiiumpho, and several others. 

For sheep breeding, the establishment of Tres Barras, near Porto 
Murtinho on the river Paraguay, is well known. 

593 Food Ratloil and Vitamines. — Desgbbz, a. and Bierry, H. in the Cotnples rgndus 

de$ sSances dt VAcadimie des Sciences, vot. 172, No. 17, pp. Z068-1071. Paris, April 25 i 

1921. 

On a previous occasion the authors investigated the specific food re¬ 
quirements of the organism (i) and basing their experiments on the indi¬ 
spensable factor of nitrogen bdance they first inquired within what limits 
isodynamic nutritive priudples could replace one another without injury 
to Idle organism, that is to say be physiologically equivalent. 

Experiments on rats placed on synthetic diets defident in vitamines 
^owed that nitr<^;en equilibrium <x)uld be ensured, for a certain time, 
by fixed proportions of proteins, sugars and fats, in a given ration of suffi- 
dent energy value; that the minimum of each of the three elements de¬ 
pends on the chemical structure and the proportion of the two others; 
and, lastly, that the minimum of nitrogen is reached when a high percen¬ 
tage of a carbo hydrate is present in the ration. 

What happens to an animal recdving a wdl balanced ration when 

(1) See Comptes rcfidus de VAcademic des Sciences, vol. 171,1920, pp. 1209 and 1393 : 
if. July-August, 1920, No. 713. {Ed.) 

[5»WS5] 
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one of the constituent dements of that ration is suppressed, while the per¬ 
centage of the two others, or of one of them only, is raised in paralld, 
in proportion to the calorific power ? This was the question which the 
authors investigated in the further esq)ertments dealt with in this paper. 

Comparing these experiments with those of hlAC Coi^Etrai and Da¬ 
vis, Drummond, and Hindhede (2), it appears that, on the one hand 
with food deprived of fat, containing only albumins and carbo-hydrates, 
but rich in vitamines, the growth of the young animal and equilibrium 
of the adult can be ensured, and that, on the other hand, in avitaminosis 
(lack of vitamines), the nitrogen-balance can only be maintained if the 
constituents of the ration are aU present in certain proportions in the diet. 

It must, then, be admitted that the quantities of the complementary 
factors A (fat soluble), B (water soluble) and C (antiscorbutic), required 
by the organism, vary not only with the kinds of food, but also with the 
proportions of these kinds present in the ration; it must equally be ad¬ 
mitted that each kind of food exercises a functional role, in the chemical 
sense of the word, in the intermediate metabolism of the two others. 

Already the fact that no substitution can exist between carbohy¬ 
drates and fats, compared with the same albumen, and that the cata¬ 
bolism of certain aminic acids and fatty adds (cetogenic) is regulated 
by the sugars, indicated the importance of the chemical function and struc¬ 
ture of the food. As the splitting-up of the proteins, sugars and fats 
comprise simultaneous phenomena, giving rise to products reacting on 
one another, it must be admitted that if, by the contribution of nourish 
ment, these combinations are ensured, tihe reserves enter little or not 
at all into action. Difierent processes probably result, brought into ac¬ 
tion by the organism; some of which require the more or less essential 
assistance of vitamines. 

594 ~ Poisoning Caused by Veteh Seeds. — See No 6fi of this Rtttea. 

595 - Bovine Foot and Mouth Disease isnot Txansmlssible to Man,and Human A]^- 

thie Stomatitis is not Transmissible to Cattle. — See No 644 of this Retww 

596 - Work of the Agricultural Department, Dominica, West ladies. — Kbys a., m 

Royal Botanic Gardens, KeaJ, BnJlttin or Misctllnntoub Intormaiion, No 2, pp, 67-S‘n 

Eondon, lOJi 

The Agricultural Department of Dominica started as a Botanic Sta¬ 
tion 28 ^’ears ago and since then has made rapid progress in many ways. 

The author gives a descriptive account of the woik done by the Bo¬ 
tanic Gardens from the economic asiiect, and of various experimeuts and 
methods adopted as regards agricultural instruction in connection with 
the Department 


{3) See R , Apr 1916, No 41*5, March, iqi 7 t No 260, Jtme, 1017, No 55C, Tan . iqih, 
N® 3 , Feb iqi 8 , N® 125 t Aug 1918, 34, Jan 1010, No 6, Oct -Dec 1910, Nos 1068 

to 1072 , Jan , 1030 , Nos 3, 4 and s , Feb 1920, No 157; Apr 1930, Nos* 380 to 382 {Ed ) 
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A survey of the collection of flowering trees and shrubs, p alm s and 
other ornamental plants such as Pandanus spp. Bamboos, Conifers, 
Succulents, etc. now in the Botanic Gardens, is made, followed by details 
of the economic section in the said Gardens. The latter collection com¬ 
prises most of the principai economic plants in the tropics. Several kinds 
of coffee are grown, the two principal vanillas, cola nuts, most of the 
recognised rubber trees, landolphias, nutmegs, cinnamon, camphor, 
mangoes, mangqsteens, durians etc. all either of medicinal or other eco¬ 
nomic importance. Manurial espeiimeats were started in 1900 and 1907 
respectivdy both on the flat and on the slope, to ascertain the manurial 
requirements of cocoa growing elsewhere in similar situations (i). The 
cocoa and lime yidds, together with miscdlaneous fruits and spices from 
other economic plants in the collection are a source of considerable flnan- 
cial support to the Department. 

NiTRSERies: — In connection with nursery work in the Tropics, the 
humus question demands careful attention, and the method adopted 
in the Botanic Gardens, where lime seedlings are grown on the same piece 
of land year after year is as follows: the beds and paths running between 
them are made the same width, the paths being filled with grass which 
has been trampled under foot, and thereby converted into a more or less 
decaying mass, are dug up and converted into beds, the beds of the pre¬ 
vious year being made into paths. In this way the ground serving as 
paths for i year receives a good dressing of organic matter, and is rested 
for a period of 12 months. 

Two large nurseries meet the requirements of the planters in Domi¬ 
nica. Budded citrus, sugar cane, robber, coffee and miscellaneous stock 
are supplied to the new planter at any time required, to plant up newly 
cleared forest land. In addition to nursery plants, there is also a consi¬ 
derable distribution annually of seeds of rubber, coffee, green dressings, 
fodder grasses, shade trees, papaws and vegetables. 

During recent years, efforts have been made to encourage planters 
to cultivate on the rotation system and change their former method of 
planting one crop to the exdusdon of all others.’ Previously coffee was 
practically the only crop cultivated and the present staple crop, namely, 
Hmes, had not been thought of in Dominica; in fact, sugar seems to have 
predominated after the failure of the coffee crop, and limes only came in 
gradually with the decline of the sugar iudustry, when beet began to take 
an important place in the world’s sugar supply, and the price of this com¬ 
modity fell below the cost of production. 

Of late years cocoa planting has been encouraged by the Department 
and every attempt has been made to extend its cultivation to districts 
which, prior to experimental work commenced .on this crop, were consi¬ 
dered unsuitable. The superior CrioHo type refuses to thrive in any 
part of the island, but after much valuable work in budding and graft¬ 
ing of cocoa, a good medium grade can now be grown by grafting the Fo- 


(i) KfiSultB to be published in the Annual Agiicaltuial Report^ Dominica 1921. 
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xastero type on the hardy Calabacdllo stock. The latter type in itself 
yields a very inferior grade of produce, but its immunity from disease, as 
wdl as its indifference to soil and dimatic conditions, makes it invaluable 
as a grafting stock. 

Experiments were started in onion growing a few years ago, with 
a view to encouraging cultivation of this crop to supply local needs. Seeds 
were imported from Teneiiffe and sown in the nursery, and seedlings dis¬ 
tributed free of charge. Since then the demand for seedlings has rapid¬ 
ly increased. Onions have now become a remunerative crop, and, lo- 
needs having now been satisfied, it has been added to the list of ex¬ 
ports. 

In 1913, the Government started manurial experiments at the Lime 
Experiment Station, (moist compact soil) but owing to the serious dam¬ 
age effected by means of a hurricane in 1916, the plots were reorganised, 
and in 1917 the present system of e35)eriments was inaugurated. Re¬ 
liable and useful results cannot be expected for some time to come. It 
would appear, however, that a complete fertiliser [dried blood + basic 
«lag + siphate of potash) can be expected to give satisfactory results: 
It is expected also that mulch such as cut grass and bush will, when ap¬ 
plied every 2nd year alternating with a complete fertiliser, become an 
important considemtion in every practical scheme of plantation manuring. 

Observations have also been made on budded limes, disease resis¬ 
tant stock and the effect of green dressing crops i. e., horse beans (Cana- 
vaKa ensiformis), Tephrosia Candida, or weeds and grass dippings. The 
yidd obtained from the plot of trees grown without green manure com* 
pared unfavourably with the others. There was also a great increase 
in yidd from the trees grown with Tephrosia compared with those grown 
with horse beans, in the second year of bearing (139 bands * per acre: 
72 bar. per acre). This may be due to the b^ht of and the 

consequent better protection afforded. When it is oonsideied that the 
ordinary seedling lime tree does not usually commence to bear fruit until 
the 4th or 5th year, and even then only spaisdy, the results here obtained 
demonstrate the advantages in planting budded trees. Observations made 
on lime cultivations by the Department, extending over a good number 
of years, have shown that the lime tree has a critical period, beginning 
at the time of planting in the f[d.d and contimung up to the 3xd year. 
An annual application of 2lb. organic nitrogen per tree in addition to green 
dressing crops, should be given during this period. 

The present yield of limes from the 25 acres of the Experimental 
Station is approximatd.y 2000 barrels per annum (i). This is es- 


* z barrel »» 4 ^ 9 ;ib. ft capacity 

(x) Diitiog a recent visit to Dosainica S. M. Davis. (Chief Chemist to Messrs RowN- 
TE E BB Co, Cocoa Manufacturers, York;) made in^^iestigatioas coraceming the loss of dtxic acid 
which may occur in limes and in lime juice under certain conditions. Sets of 50 times of va- 
xioos degrees of ripeness were hand pressed, the juice from each set measured, audits acidity 
determined. The in lb. of dtcic add per band was as follows:— ripe ydlow limes 
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tdinated to rise to between 3000 and 4000 barrels per annum as the 
newly planted land comes into bearing and later to 6 000 and 7 000 barrels 
with all trees in full bearing. 

A lime factory is now in process of construction where, if esqperimen- 
tal work is conducted in conjunction with field operations, results might 
bring to light an improved means of working the present Kme industry. 

Experimental tapping tests are being carried on with Heoea hrasi- 
hensis on the Mome Bruce I^nds. 

Agriculturai. EsrsTRUCTioN. — The only course of instruction tor 
boys intending to take up. agricultural work professionally, is established 
in the Botanic Gardens. This does not however deal witii livestock ma¬ 
nagement, but is organised with a view to preparing tbe pupils to take 
up positions either as overseers or managers on planters' estates. 

Courses of reading and examinations in practical agriculture were 
established under the direction of the Imperial Department of Agriculture 
for the purpose of enabling overseers on estates and others engaged in 
agricultural work to acquire knowledge that would be useful in connec¬ 
tion with their practical work. The war however, upset these arrange¬ 
ments and they have not yet been re-estabUshed owing to the general 
unsettlement. 

A system of Agricultural Cadet Training is, however, in practice. 

A laboratory has -been fitted up in the Botanic Gardens to enable 
the Department to deal with the analysing of lime juice, milk and othe]; 
foodstuffs, soils and manures, etc. This does not interfere in any way 
with the central laboratory in Antigua supported by the Imperial Govq?m- 
ment for research work in the Teeward Islands in regard to the more im¬ 
portant chemical investigations. All important matters are still sub¬ 
mitted to the Government Chemist in that idand; and only such work 
as mentioned above has been undertaken locally. 

CROPS AN*D cultivation 

597 - A New Class&catlon o! the Soil Molstaie. — bouyoucos, g (Midug^ Agncuituiai 
BKpexixaeiLt Station), in Soil Scunce, Vol No i, pp 33>47fBibUograpli7 of 9 works. 
Baltimoxie, January ZO21 

The water in the soil is now generallj^ divided into 3 forms; gravita¬ 
tional, capillary and hygroscopic; but this classification is empirical and 
fails to reveal the true facts. The author's method which consists in de¬ 
termining the freezing-point by means of a dilatometer (i) allows of a das- 


5.3, yellow green 4 9, over-ripe 4.6, green 4 4, rotten r 7 With lime juice, 200 lb stored 
19 days was reduced to 184 lb. by evaporation, and the acidity from i2zoz. toiisoz A 
ksa was lecorded of 1.7 oas. of citiic acid per gallon, 

Zhiring the fiist few weeks of storage, loss of citric acid is on on average 5 ®o per 
WMik of the original content. Storage for long periods must iheiefoxe result in a big loss 
i&ISm (Agnatkufal News, vol. XX, No. 492, p. 75 I^ondon, JjCarch 5, 1921). 

(sj See J?* 1917, No. 896; 19Z9, No. 567; Cf, also R, 1920. Nos, 388 and 945 . (Rd ) 
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sificatioa of soil moistoie fotmded upon a scientific basis and upon physio¬ 
logical piinciples. He divides it under the ‘following heads: 


Oxavitational water: supeiavallable 
I^iee water : very available 


Unfree water 


^ capillary-adsorbed 

X ( Water of solid solution 

f combmed ^ water of Iqrdiation 


i^lie gravitational water is that which, being in excess of the amount 
the soil is able to retain, can be drawn away by the force of gravity; the 
free water is that which freezes for the first time at the supercooling of 
— i.S^.: the capillary-adsorbed water is that which freezes finally at 
40C. and also in the temperature of —78® C., minus the free water. The 
combined water is that which does not freeze at all. 

The procedure of the new method consists of introducing a definite 
amount of soil and water, or a soil of known moisture content, into the 
dilatometer, filling the emptj’ space with ligxoin, and then causing the soil 
moisture to freeze. It is first supercooled to —i-S^C in order to freeze 
the free water, then the contents of the dilatometer are thawed and frozen 
at the temperature of —150C. for half an hour. Then the3' are thawed 
again and supercooled to —4°C where the capillary-adsorbed water freezes. 
When the contents come in eqtdlibrimn with the temperature o —40C., 
they may be cooled to — 780C., and brought back again to the tem¬ 
perature of —40C. When the coefficient of expansion of water upon freez¬ 
ing and also the total water content of a soil are known, then it is easy 
to determine the water freezing at —that freezing at —4°C., and 
the water that does not freeze at all, even at — 780C. On the basis of this 
dassificatioD, it was found that in some soils (in addition to the possi¬ 
ble water of gravitation), only^ 2 forms of water exist, while in others there 
are all 3 forms, but in different proportions. 

This new classification of the soil moisture gives a clearer and deeper 
insight into the actual condition of this moisture, its intimate and com¬ 
plex relationships with the soil, and its bearing upon manj’^ phenomena 
in the latter, such as the movement of moisture, evaporation, the 
wilting coeffident of soils, the availability' and unavailability of moist¬ 
ure etc. 

A direct comparison made between the wilting coeffident (i) of some 
of the soils employed by Briggs and Shantz and the dilatometer method 
results show, that the percentage of moisture which fails to freeze at the 
supercooling of —1.5® C. ooinddes very dosdy with the amount of mois¬ 
ture at whidi plants begin to wilt. In view of the dose agreement that 
appears to exist between the wilting coeffident and the unJEree water as 
dirtemiined by the dilatometer method, it would seem advisable to adopt 
this way of determining the facfor which is more accurate, constant and 
convenient than the, determination of the wilting coeffident by means of 


EWl 


(i) See J 5 . 1912, No 903. [Ed .) 
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the plant. Ai,way's hygroscopic ooefi&dent (i) seems to represent about 
the same degree of moisture as the combined water of the proposed das- 
sificatioa (2). 

598 - Soil Ingredients Withdrawn by Vadoas Fruits. -- Coi3y g. b. (Chemist and As 
sistant Chief. Division of Chemistiy. State of California Department of Agriculture} 
in The MonthUy BuUetin of fhe Departmeia of A^uUwre, Staie of CdUfornia, Chemistry 
dumber, Vol. X, Xo. z, p. 23., Saciamento, California, Jan. 1921. 

For a number of years the author was engaged in the study of che¬ 
mistry of fruits and among other data, a table is here reproduced showing 
the amounts of several important soil ingredients contained in 1000 lb. 
of various fruits in fresh condition. 

The replacement of the vital soil ingredients, v$z. nitrogen, phospho¬ 
ric acid, and potash, withdrawn from soils by fraits, as shown in the ap¬ 
pended Table, was b^gun years ago by emplojri^g for certain fruits, com¬ 
mercial fertihseis containing plenty of nitrogen and pho^horic add, and 
to a comparativdy limited extent, potash. Californian soils are scantily 
supplied with the two first mentioned ingredients, but contain ample 
potash. 

The California Experiment Station recently received for examination 


Fx«sfa fruit 

(JUit of zoo pounds each) 

ratal aah 

Potash 

(K.O) 

Ifime 

(CaO) 

Fomoitic 

Aidd 

CPtO«) 

Nitrogen 

CN) 


, l*b. 


v>- 

I,bw 

I,b. 

Almonds .. 

17.29 

9.95 

Z.04 

2.04 

7.0X 

Apzicols. 

5.08 

3.01 

0.16 

0.66 

X.94 

Apples. 

2.64 

1.40 

O.XX 

0-33 

1-05 

Bananas.. 

. 10.78 

6.80 

O.IO 

0.17 

0.97 

CIiesxies«.. 

4.82 

2.77 

0.20 

0.72 

2.29 

Chestnuts.. 

9-52 

3-^7 

1.20 

1.58 

6.40 

Kgs. 

7.81 

4.69 

0.85 

0.86 

2.38 

Oxapes. 

5.00 

1 2.55 

0.25 

o.xz 

1.26 

I^emons .......... 

5.26 

254 

1.55 1 

1 0-58 

1.51 

Olives. 

13-50 

9.11 

2.43 

1.25 

5 - 8 o 

Oranges. 

4-32 , 

2.11 

0.97 1 

1 0-53 

1.83 

Beaches. 

5-30 ' 

' 3-94 

0.14 

0.85 

1.20 

Feats. 

2.50 1 

1 1-34 

0.19 

0.34 

0,90 

Prunes, Ftendi. 

4.86 

3.10 

0.2^ 

0,68 1 

1 X.82 

Plions .. 

5-35 

' 3.41 , 

, 0.25 

0.75 

x.8x 

Wahmts. 

12.98 

8.18 

‘ 1.55 

1 

1-47 1 

1 

1 5-41 


a specimen of olive oil residue which consisted of a mixture of dried pulp 
and coarsdy crushed pits of the olive contaimng 2.75 % of loil. 

An analysis of this residne showed that it contained:— 

Water 10 %; organic matter 87.73 %; ash {or mineral matter) 2.17 %.• 


(t) See Je. 1917, No. igi8, Nos. 128 and 957. 

(2) Sec jR. 1917, No. 227. ( Bd .) 
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Faither analysis showed that the plant food content per 1000 lb. 
refuse was as followsnitrogen 8.04 lb.; phosphoric acid 4.30 lb; po¬ 
tash 4.90 lb. 

The value of this kind of refuse as a fertiliser may he judged by the 
conclusion that the benefit of adding so much organic matter as is contain¬ 
ed in this material is somewhat lessened by the quantity of oil and crushed 
but hard and non-decomposed olive pits. Also, as the plant food ingre¬ 
dients are known to exist chiefly in the pits, this material must be classed 
as slow acting, and not of a great value as fertilising agent. 

599 - Dlstnburion of Titaniam in Soils and Plants. — omLntAsw (Arbeiten aus dem 
landwirtschafilidlien Veisuchsfelde der Universitat GOttmgen), in the Journal fur Landr 
wirtschatt, VdL. I,XVni, pp 107-124 Berlin, 1930 
Recent lithological research has shown titanium to be one of the 
elements most widdy disseminated in the earth's crust, of which it is said 
to form as much as 0.33 % (R. W. CIiAHKE). Given the high titanium 
content of day, it might be supposed that larger or smaller quantities 
of this metal would be found in ordinary agricultural soils but, as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, in scientific literature dealing with this subject, it is very sel¬ 
dom that any data are given respecting titanium, which is usually ex¬ 
pressed as alumina. The author suggested the use of Hiu,ebrahp's system 
of determination, which consists of a special method of disintegration 
followed by a colorimetric estimation, and used it himsdf in the examina¬ 
tion of 30 soils (including peaty and calcareous types, sands and days) 
He found that the amount of titanium dioxide present varied from 
mere traCte in the case of sandy loan, to over i % in that of day. Fur¬ 
ther, there was a certain regularity in the distribution of titanium in dif¬ 
ferent soils, days <x>ntainiiig most, day loans less, and pure sands and days, 
very little inde^. Nevertheless, some titanium was found in all the soils, 
and usually the percentage of tire dioxide was such that its omission in 
analysis would have constituted a distinct error. Conriderable quanti¬ 
ties of titanium pass into an add solution, and if they are not estimated, 
the determination of the alumina is not correct, for they sometimes equal, 
or exceed, the ordinary content of fertilising substances (in % of di3j 
matter) (see Table II). 


Tabi,b I. — Percentage of titanium dioxide in variolas soils. 



Total tita-nimn dicnade 

Per cent 

Titaniwn d1033.de 

Soils 

1 soluble in boilmg 25 % H Ci 


I Per cent 

Cultivated alluvimn . . 

' 0.325—0.355 

1 o.oSx— O.IOO 

Clay. 

0.952—1.008 

0.083—0.086 

Clay loam . 

0.667—0.619 

0.090—0.097 


The constant presence of titanium in the soil having been proved, 
it was important to determine how much was to be found in the ash of 
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plants. For this puxpose cultivated plants were selected, which with 
the exception of cacao, had been grown on the same alluvial soil contain¬ 
ing 0.336 % of titanium dioxide. 

Table U gives the results of these determinations. 


Tabi,E II. — Percentage of titanium dioxide in different plants. 



' 1 

Titaniam dioxide 

PlBIltS 

, Ash ) 



per cent. 

in the ash 

in air-dxied 
material 



per cent. 

per cent. 

Hoxsetail. 

• • • • . 25*34 

0.071 

0.0180 

Kettle. 

. . . . 15.70 || 0.056 

. . . . 6.89 'f 0.269 

. , . 1 0.75 — 

0.0088 


0.0186 

ZAipins, straw . 

.. . ' 7.66 

0.059 

0.0045 

Miaixe. 

. . 1 11.05 

0.032 

0.0035 

Mangolds (roots). 

12.30 

0.009 

o.oorx 

Do. (leaves). 

. .. 19.38 

0.022 

0.0042 

Oieea oats. 

. . 7.70 

0.005 

0.0004 

Antimm wheat .... 

9.52 

0.004 

I 0.0004 

Beans . 

. • 6.35 

0.061 

1 0.0039 

Oalegga .... ... 

* . 7*51 

0.059 

0.0044 

Fears. 

. . 2.23 

0.009 

0.0002 

Peartteral*”^- . 

6.67 1 

OP 57 

9.0038 


4*35 

0.007 

0.0003 

. 

2-57 

0.016 

0.0004 

Red cabbage. 

9.28 

0.003 

1 0.0005 

Cacao seeds. 

• • 4-34 

— 

— 

Grass (5 samples} . 

. . 8.78-9.71 

1 i 

0.021-0.027 1 

1 

o.oor9-o.oo27 


All the plants, except the cacao seeds, oontained titanium, the ma- 
ximum amount being found in the potato leaves ; in every other case, the 
amount of titanium dioxide was bdlow o.i % and often less than 0.05 % 
of the ash, and though it varies perceptibly, a certain rule seems to hold 
good, legnminosae, wheat and oats having the same titanium content, 
wfaer^ that of meadow-grass is higher. The metal seems to accumulate 
by preference in the assimilating organs, which proves the truth of 
Traetta Mosca’s statement (i), that titanic acid is of great physiolo¬ 
gical importance to plants (tobacco), since it acts as an oxidising 
catalyst. 

The estimations made in the case of meadow grasses are also useful, 
as they show the possible effect of soil moisture on the absorption of ti¬ 
tanium dioxide, but no differences worthy of remark were observed. 




Chimici Itiliinij 437-440, 1014.. {Ed.) 
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600 - Comparative Invest^tion of the Microflora and the Nitn^en Content of Soils 
partially Sterilised wilh Calcium Sulfide. — Trusitaut, g. and bezso^toxt, n., in 
the Comptes rendus de VAcademU des Sciences,Vol, i7i,No.4,pp.26S-27i. Paris Jtily36, 
1920. 

According to the author's observations [CompteS’-r&ndws He VAcade- 
mie des Sciences, Vol. 170, 1920, p. 168), the bacterial flora of soils treated 
with mixtures having a basis of calcium sulphide contains an abundance 
of a nitrogen-fixer, Clostridium pasieurianum, an the principal ammonify¬ 
ing bacteria of the soil [B. mycoides, B, megatherium, etc.). 

As such a typical sdection of micro-orgaisms was present, investiga¬ 
tion of its influence on the soil nitrogen seemed desirable. The authors, 
therefore, estimated nitiogen contents of partially sterilised soils and in 
similar but sterilised soils, establishing at the same time their bacteriolo¬ 
gical control. The results obtained seem to prove that : — 

1) By using a strong dose of aromatic carbides and sulphides in 
cultures in porous pots where oxidation is constant, this aerobic medium 
favours the loss of ammoniacal nitrogen by difftisiou, and is unfavourable 
to the sustained growth of anaerobic bacteria such as Bacillus huiyrims, 

2) When, under the same conditions, the same soils, still contained 
in porous pots, bear plants, it is found that the loss of nitrogen is smaller. 

3) Under condition^ of cultivation in open fidds and using a 
maximum quantity of 150 1^. of calcium sulphide per hectare, it is noted 
that, in spite of the large amount of nitrogen removed, the soil is never 
impoverished of this element. 

60Z <- The Fart Played by Rain in Supplying Hie Water Table. — (Cfaef du Ser¬ 

vice de la sorveillaiiGe des eanz d’alimentaticm de Paxas), in tlie Comptes rendus de VAca~ 
dimie dAarieulture de France, Vol. Ill, No. 5, pp. 97-104. Paris, February 3, 1921. 
The subject dealt with by the author is part of the problem which 
arises when any scheme of irrigation or water supply is under consi¬ 
deration. 

The only basis upon which an engineer is able to estimate the amount 
of water that can be supplied by a given area of land is the rainfall regis¬ 
tered by the various rain-gauges. 

Of late years, however, certain new theories have been brought for¬ 
ward to the effect that rain is not the only source from which the water 
tables obtain thdr supplies. 

It is, on the contrary, affirmed, that the condensation water produced 
by mists and dew, and even the water condensed on trees (i) all contribute 
to maintainiug the levdi of this subterranean water. 

Without entering into a discussion as to the merits of the different 
hypotheses, the author has tried to ascertain whether the readings of rain- 
gauges can, despite these new theories, still be used. In his studies, he 
utilised the systematic and accurate data collecfced regularly for many 
years by the City of Paris for the purpose of determining the water-flow 
of the Vanne in Burgundy, and of tiie Avre in Normandy. From the 


(i) See R., Msaxb Xo. 280; R., Silaich iqjo. No. syj. (Ed.) 
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results of the calculations which he gives, the author draws the following 
condusioiis 

There is a practically constant ratio between the water carded by a 
stream, from the moment where its flow begins to increase, until the time 
when it resumes its initial volume on the one hand, and the amount of 
water that has fallen on the perimeter during the same time on the other, 
provided that the period is not less than 2 years. 

The data afforded by rain-gaugjes therefore are sufficient to enable 
hydraulic engineers to calculate the amount of water that can be obtained 
from a water-table for purposes of irrigation or water-supplj", for if wa¬ 
ter from other sources assists in feeding the water-table, this contribu¬ 
tion is dosdLy connected with the rainfall of the region. 

602 - Watering by Imbibition in lllarfeet Garden Cultivation. — Stappaert, b , in tbe 
horticoU hel%e^ Year 2, No. 5* PP- 64-66, figs i. Huy, lAay i, igsi. 

The S3^tem proposed by the author is intended espedally for green¬ 
houses. He tried it in 1917 and the results have been so condusive that 
he has generalised its use in all the greenhouses belonging to the State 
School of Horticulture at Vilvorde used for the cultivation of v^etables 
in plots. At a depth of 35 to 40 cm., drainpipes 7 cm. in diameter are 
placed in the ground, without joints, but end to end as if for drainage. 
These japes are laid levd, the lines of pipes being about 1.50 metres apart. 
At the two ends of the lines, the last pipe is fitted with another pipe placed 
vertically so that water may easily be poured down it. 

If the soil of the greenhouse is about levd aud if its length does not 
exceed 40 m,, the lines of pipes are arranged lengthwise with the green¬ 
house. In case the ground is inclined or if the length exceeds 40 m., the 
pipes are placed so as to form lines paralld with the gable ends of the 
greenhouse. This arrangement is necessary so that Ihe lines of pipes 
may be levd and always about 35 cm. bdow the surface of the 
soil. 

When watering is to be done, water is allowed to flow through the 
pipes by placing the end of a rubber tube into the pipe placed vertically, 
the other end of the rubber tube bdng fitted to the nearest water tap. 
If water is not laid on, it is poured into the vertical pipe from watering 
cans. The water is allowed to flow until it is seen, by looking down 
the vertical pipe placed at the other end of the line, to have reached the 
end of the Kne, The end of the rubber tube is then moved to the vertical 
jnpe of the next line. 

When the first watering is being done, especially if the lines of pipes 
are fairly long, it sometimes takes more than an hour for the water to reach 
the end of a line. This is because the earth absorbs so much at each 
joint of the pipes where the water escapes. 

With the second watering, the time required diminishes and after 
three or four operations it scarcdy takes a quarter of an hour for each 
line. 
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Theater winch flows in the pipes escapes into the soil at each junc¬ 
tion of ^ pipes, satoiates the surrounding soil and, by capillarity, mounts 
to th^ surface of the soil. 

in successive waterings the water is poured altematdy into the ver- 
ticst pipe at each end of a line. 

With this system it is also possible to distribute, to'each line ox pipes 
iJhe ra^iTi water which falls on the roof of the greenhouse and to distri¬ 
bute it over the whole area of the covered soil. With this object a 
system of pipes 8 to 9 cm. in diameter, such as are used for hot 
water WtiTig is connected with the down-pipe from the greenhouse 
roof, and divided into two sections so that each section forms a conduit 
joining up one end of each of the lines of pipes in front of which it is 
placed. 



So that each line of pipes shall automaticalLy receive the same amount 
of water, a small gas tube of about 1.5 cm. gauge is grafted on the pipe 
which h^ds the rain water and rising perpendictdarly from it is bent 
at a certain height and turned downwards to enter the line of drain 
pipes. If all the bends of the small tabes are exactly on a level these 
tubes constitute so many communicating vessels and each will divert 
the same quantity of water into each line of drain pipes. 

The drain pipes used are 30 cm. long and now cost 250 fr. per thousand. 

[Ml 
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603 - Plant Analysis in Belation to HSwnrliig. — mItsntbr, f. (steUv. Vo^teher der 
* Agrik.-Clieia. Veisiichsstaticni HaUe), in the Journal fur Landwirtsehaft, Vol.x,XVlII, 
pp 207-224 Berlin, 1920. 

The author had remarked that, in studying the relations belsveen 
the resolts of elementary analysis and the need of fertilisers, it was not 
suitable to make use of ^ling barley; much clearer indications, however, 
are obtained with sugar beet, which is much more exacting in the matter 
of manuring. The following information resulted from observations both - 
on barley and beet on loess silt soils:— 

a) Nitrogenous and pho^hatic manures reduce the sUica content 
of barley straw; on the other hand, the lime and magneda content is only 
influenced to a n^ligible extent by nitrogenous, potassic or phosphatic 
manures; the atmospheric conditions of the year have so intense an in¬ 
fluence on the growth of barley that its nitrogen, potash and pho^horic 
add content does not allow of any certain conclusion being drawn so far 
as the needs of fertilisers for a soil are concerned. However, the nitrogen 
content of barley is dightly reduced by potash and very much reduced 
by pho^horic add; all this confirms the fact that barley is not a plant 
which should be used in these experiments; the ratio of nitrogen to 
potada or pho^horic add gives no certain indication of the fertility of 
a soil. 

b) The yidd in root of beet in good years, but in determined condi¬ 
tions that are unfavourable to the assimilation of pho^horic add, is in¬ 
fluenced by nitrogen, and ^ghtly by potash. In any case the epigeal 
production depends considerably on the nitrogenous manuring. The 
lime and magnesia content of the roots is only influenced in an accessory 
manner h^" the manuring; in straw, on the other hand, the lime and ma- 
gneaa content is increa^ by potassic fertilisers and decreased by pbos- 
phatic manuring; the effect of nitrogen is variable. If 50 kg. of nitrogen 
is not removed per hectare in the leaves and a total of 100 ig. in the 
roots leaves of beet, it signifies that there is insuflidency of this dement: 
the potash of beets being less influenced, there is nothing to indicate the 
quantity of potash required for this plant; when less than 14 kg. of phos¬ 
phoric add is taken out in the roots of sugar beet, it is a sign that this 
substance is present in small quantity in the soil; for the green parts there 
are no predse indications. But the meteorological conditions also exert 
such an influence on beet that the percentages of nitrogen and 
potadi can give no indication regarding the corre^onding require¬ 
ments of the soil for phosphoric add, however, the minima limits 
of 0,18 in the roots and 0.40 in the ejDigeal portions can be 
established. 

c) When, to ascertain the requirements of a soil in fertilising ma¬ 
terial, 2 plots are taken, one manured with nitrogen and the other with 
phosphoric add and potash, the following rules can be used for estimation, 
according to the methods previoudy proposed by the author regarding 
whiter wheati) If a soil lacks potash in the plots manured with ni¬ 
trogen, the percentage of potash in the plants remains less than that of 
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Ditrogen, made equal to lOO; if it is phosphoric add which is lackmg the 

latio ^ plots manured with nitrogen is more than 

100 ; if this ratio in the plots manured with phosphates and potadi is less 
than loo, the soil lacks nitrogen. 

2) The conclusions are more certain when the ratios — 

potash 

nitrogen 

or equal to loo on the plots with both phosphatic 

and potassic manure, because the meteorological factor is thus, as far as 
possible, diminated; then, on the plots manured with nitrogen, a ratio 
nitrogen 

—7—r- less than 6o indicates a lack of potadi; if, on the other hand, 
potash 

“this ratio exceeds 6o it indicates that there is suffident potadi; a similar 
ratio of less than 40 for phosphoric add indicates that it is insuffident 
and above 40, that it is sufiident. 

The indications would be dearer if, instead of 2 plots, 3 were taken 
(manured with nitrogen, potassic and pho^hatic fertilisers): the percen¬ 
tages noted for different cultivated plants would thus enable the state of 
fertility of a soil to be estimated. 

Whether a general value can be attributed to such observations 
further experiments alone can dedde; until this method has been perfected, 
accurate manuring experiments still remain the normal procedure for de¬ 
termining the feriffliser requirements of a soil. 

604 - A Critieal Stu^ o£ Pot Fertiliser Experiments.— i/cpkan c. b., and i^inbarx, 
G. A. (Proceedings the National Academy, of Sdesices of XT. S. A., No>f«mber 1920), 
in the Chemical News and Journal of Physical Science^ Vo 3 . 123, No. 3180, pp. 137-138, 
I^cmdon, Mardi 34, 1931. 

Waynick, Shakp and I/iPaiAN had already demonstrated that owing 
to the great variability of soils and of plants, fertilising experiments of 
long duration cannot be of much practical value, if the factors of varia¬ 
tion and probable error are ignored. 

For this reason, I/IPMAn and Waynick began, in January 1919, a 
systematic study by statistical methods of the results of the pot fertffi^r 
experiments carried out at the Ohio and the Pennsylvania Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment Stations. 

Since the work would possibly be some time in the press, the authors 
deemed it wise to present a few of their most important condurions. They 
draw attention to the fact, that the originators of the experiments saw 
the value of repHcating che^ pots, but did not recognise the importance 
of such replication for the fertilised pots, whidi renders it difficult to 
subject their data to statistical treatment. Fortunatdy, however, the 
long series of years during which the pots were studied gives a replication 
of each kind. 

The authors arranged the data respecting the espeximent pots into 
8 groups according to the fertiliser; then they studied the effect of the 

[C»3-884} 
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fertiliser on each crop in the rotation, although they con^der that the 
rotation study included in these experiments, whii^L were themsdlves 
expensive, inadequate, and fallacious, only served to complicate a situa¬ 
tion wHch was already sufficiently difficult. 

The data from the pot experiments at the Ohio Station, when worked 
out according to the statistical method ^owed that: 

1) The “ one-dlement ” fertilisers produced no significant increases 
in yidd over the yields obtained from the check plots. All statements 
to the contrary must be regarded as erroneous. 

2) The “ two-dement ” ferjaliseis gave definite increases in yidd 
over the check plots; but whether the increases are profit-yidding still 
remains to be determined. 

3) The same may be said for the ** three dement ” fertilisers. 

4) Difierent combinations of the same fertilising element seem to 
have produced no difiezences in the results. 

5) The amount of fertiliser used seems likewise to have been 
without significance. 

6) Even when fertiliser experiments are properly planned, and the 
results adequatdy studied by statistical methods, our present knowledge 
of the enormous variability of all soils and plants renders the data from 
any given fertiliser plot of value only on that plot. This important con- 
sideration renders it highly probable that no fertiliser experiment as 
ordinarily conducted is possessed of suffident practical vane to justify 
the large e 3 q)enditure of money, time and energy involved. 

Having ddivered themsdves of this very severe ciitidsm, the author 
dedare, that they are not desirous of making a fetish 5 f the application of 
statistical study to fertiliser experiments, but wish to show, that if sta¬ 
tistical methods are not applicable to the evaluation of ferffiser experi¬ 
ments, the latter must be accounted of even less value and significance 
than die authors have accorded to them. 

605 - The Etteet of Maamie-Sulphur Composts upon the Solubility of the Potas¬ 
sium of Greensand. — Hac Cazx«, a. G. (Agricaltural B3q)eriment Station, College Park 
3 (Cd), in Journal of the AssodeOion of O^Unal AgncuUnral Chemists, Vol. XV, No. 3,. 
PP. 374-370* Washington, Febmaiy 15. i 93 i- 

The recent work directed to increasing the availability of the phos¬ 
phorus in floats by the solvent action of composts of manure and sulphur (i) 
suggested the idea of studying the effect of the said composts in rendering 
more asdmilable the potassium present in greensand (2). Two series of 
composts were prepared for the purpose, with greensand containing 
5.9 % and 1,4 % of potasatim respectivdy. For eadti series, in addition 
to the control, the composts consisted rei^cdvdy of: flowers of solphtu: 
— sulphin: and half-decomposed manure — sulphur, manure and sandy- 
clay soil — sulphur, soil, traces of sulphate of aluminium and of ferrous 

(1) See R. 1919* ^os. 24 and 603. 

(2) A mote or less feirugmous hydrated silicate of potassium. {Ed.) 

|;S44-€S5] 
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sulphate — sulphiix, manure, soil and a small quantity of calcium car¬ 
bonate. Bach test was carded out in a glazed pot kept in the greenhouse 
fwater being added to one-half the water-holding capacity), and the soil 
was aerated every wedk. Water extractions with samples of 75 gr. were 
employed for the determinations; the extractions were made at the be¬ 
ginning of the experiment, and once a week during the 23 we^ the ex- 
penment lasted. 

In the case of the composts consisting of greensand, manure, and 
soil in different proportions, a peic^tible amount of the potassium of 
the greensand was rendered soluble in water through the process of 
" sulphofication ” (oxidation of sulphtar), the most efficacious being the 
compost of equal parts of sulphur and manure On the other hand, in 
those composts where part of the manure was replaced by soil, the acidity 
and the amount of sulphur oxidised, and consequently also the potassium 
dissolved, were decreased. When soil was entirdy substituted for the ma¬ 
nure, the sulphoffcation proceeded so dowly, that only a Tnimmum amount 
of potassium was found in the water extract The addition of sulphate 
of aluminium and of ferrous sulphate in no way stimulated sulphoffca¬ 
tion, whereas calcium carbonate exerted a stimulaldng effect at first, 
but it did not succeed in increasing the acidity and the soluble potassium 
beyond the maximtiTn attained by the corresponding composts containing 
no calcium carbonate. A much larger total quantity of soluble potassium 
was obtained from composts containing greensand vith a high potasaum 
content, although a larger fercentage of potasdum was yidded by green 
ands with little potassium In composts containing manure, the amount 
of potassium recovered in the water extracts varied from 9.1 %to4i.3 % 
of the initial content. 

In condusion, the accumulation of soluble sulphates dosdy parall- 
ded the devdopment of addity, and in every case, with the increase 
in addity and the accumulation of sulphates, there was a correi^nd- 
ing increase in the amount of potasaum in the water extract. The po¬ 
tassium, however, continued to increase for some weeks after the addity 
and sulphates had attained their maximum. 

606 - The VaiiabOity of Plants Grown in Water Cultures. T>ms, a k (CoUege of 

Agncultttre, Univeibity of Califonua), m SoU Sctencet Vol XI, No i, pp 1*31, 13 fig^. 

Bibliogiapliy of 15 vrorks Baltimore, Januaxy*, z92z. 

Much emphasis has, of late year«s, been placed upon the water-culture 
method as a means of determining the influence of salt upon plant-growth. 
The differences in the salt content being idativdy small, the question 
arises whether fixed values can be assigned to differences of such 
degree when the material bdbag^ compared diows extensive variation, 
more especially as usually the number of plants used in water-culture ex¬ 
periments is very small: from to i to 6. 

For these reasons, the author has taken as his baas Ssivks extensive 
work {Physiol Res,, I, 327-397, 1915) on the phydological balance in nu¬ 
trient media. Shive used a three-salt solution in three different concen- 
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trations liaving the osmotic pressure of o.i, 1.75 and 4 atmospheres. 
In these the partial molecular concentration of salts was varied in incre¬ 
ments of one-tenth, 36 different combinations resulting. As the author 
wiriied to make a statistical esperiinental study based on the frequency 
distribution of certain data, it was desirable to have a sufficient number 
of variants to permit of an approximately normal distribution about the 
mean. For this purpose, it was enough to consider a few wdl-chosen 
combinations of the 36 1.75 atmo^here solutions, which were called pro¬ 
visionally, following Smvfes example, optimum, average and minimum 
solution re^ectively according to their growth elhcacy. They had the 


following partial molecular 

concentrations. 




Solution 

IConopotafisiiini 

lAosj^te 

Caldiim nitxate * 

1 

31agnesiiim 

sulpliate 

Optimum. 
Amsage . . 

M^iTiiTr^iim . . . 


.... 0.0180 ' 

.... 0.0036 

.... 0.0072 

' 0.0052 1 

0.0026 1 

0.0130 1 

0.0 T50 
0.0400 
0.0150 


A suffident number of replicate cultures are also necessary: two series 
were set up for each concentration, one of 33 cultures of 5 plants each, 
and the other of 50 cultures of 6 plants each. In these cultuies> wheat 
of high germination was grown and after 7 wedcs the dry weight of the 
epgean parts was determined in the ordinary way. 

The variations exhibited hy plants of both series was of considerable 
magnitude, being approximated 20 % on either side of the mean for cul¬ 
ture weights, and about 50 when indmdual plants were compared. 
When results were plotted in the form of frequency curves, the variation 
was of such extent, as to show considerable overlapping for the three 
solutions in question. Further, the arithmetic means of the optimum and 
medium solutions of the first series w^ere practica]l3" the same, thus riiowing 
no significant difference in the growth effidency of the two solutions; 
in the second series, an apparent difference was shown, but always 
within the limits of the probable error, which made it of no importance. 
The total and partial means of one series also varied to a noticeable extent. 

It is seen from what has been hitherto said, that plants grown hi 
culture solutions exhibit conaderable variability. Indeed, this is of such 
rmignitude, as to cast serious doubts upon the practice of drawing conclu¬ 
sions from the means of rdatively few cultures. Since it is a question of 
living organisms, which are of a very varying nature, it is necessary not 
only to ascertain the degree of variation from a suffiicent number of data, 
but also to determine the probable error; onty thus is it possible to compare 
and estimate the effect of differing environments, or external agents, 
upon plant development. 

^ In comparing the relative growth effidenc}' of different culture so¬ 
lutions, the probable errors of the means compared must be fixed, and as 
the mean of few cultures can have but little accuracy, a large series must 
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be used, unless large differences are bdng compared. Moreover it could 
hardly be said that there is an optimum of culture in the actual con¬ 
ditions of esperiment, for the limits within which are found conditions 
favourable to growth ej0&ciency are relatively wide. 

Finally, it is most important in the comparison of culture solutions, 
that seed of known parentage should always be employed. 

607 ~ The Hydrogen-Ion Concentration of Certain Three-salt Nutrient Solutions for 
Plants. —Me Caix a. G. and J. B.. (Department oE Soil Investigations, Kaiyland 
Agricoltoial Experiment Station), in S<nl Science^ Vol X, No. 6, pp 481-483. Bit^o- 
graphy of 5 works, figs. i. Baltimore, December 19^:0. 

Until quite recently, practically all of the nutrient solutions used 
in the study of plant-nutrition problems have contained four, or mote, 
salts in addition to a trace of iron. But in 1915 (i) Sbdcve ^owed, that 
it was possible to make a satisfactory nutrient solution in which all of the 
essential ions, except iron, were derived from the 3 salts, calcium nitrate, 
magnesinm sulphate, and monopotassium phosphate. Later, Livingston 
and Tottingham suggested 6 possible combinations of 3 salts which would 
give the 6 essential ions. 


Type I 
Calciton nitrate 
irhosphate monopotassium 
Magnesium sulphate 

Type IV 

Monocalcic phosi^te 
Potassium sulpibate 
Magnesium nitrate 


Type 11 
Calcium nitrate 
Potassium sulpliate 
Monomagneiaium phosphate 

Type V 
^ Caldum sulphate 
’ Potassium nitrate 
Monomagnesium phosphate 


Type III 

Monocalcic phosphate 
Potassium nitrate 
Magnesium sulphate 

Type VI 
Calcium sulfAiate 
Monopotassium phosphate 
Magnesium nitrate 


The Dmsion of Biology and Agriculture of the National Research 
Council (United States) appointed a special Committee to organise a mo¬ 
vement for the cooperative study of plant nutrition problems. In order 
better to correlate the work of the co-operating scientists, this committee 
formulated standardised methods to be adopted, and promded each co- 
operator \vith a printed copy of directions in which the preparation of the 
6 type solutions is given in detail. In connection with this work, the authors 
have been using (in sand culture studies), solutions of types I, III and V, 
and it occurred to them to corrdate the relative growth rates of the plants 
with the hydrogen-ion concentration of the nutrient solutions. 

It was found by the determinations made, that in general within 
any one type of solution, the hydrogen-ion concentration is a function of 
the volume-molecular proportion of the di-hydrogen pho^hate salt present, 
the types containing monopotassium phosphate having a lower hydrot^eu- 
ion concentration Iban those containing either monomagnetinm or mo- 
nocaldum phosphate. It further appears, that the sulphate and nitrates 


(i) See preceding Art No. 606. (Arf.) 
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playonlyamiuorpartindetermiimigtheieactionofth^ nutrieat solution. 
The variations in plant growth, within any one type of solution, cannot 
he corrdated with differences in the hydrogen-ion concentrations of the 
solutions. 

608 - Axe Vitamines Neeessaiy Cor the Growth of plants ? (i). — a., in tbe 
Comptes rendvs dg FAcadimie des Sciences, V6I. 171, No. 4, pp. 271-273. Paris, July, 
26, 1920. 

Certain biologists have maintained that vitamines are necessary for 
the growth of plmts (Bottomley, Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
London, Biological Science, 1914, p. 237; Mocthekedge, Ibid., 1917, 
p. 508 ; AoimnON and I^grotjx, Comptes rendus de VAcademic des Sciences, 
vol. 167, 1918, p. 597 ; I^iNOSSiER, Comptes rendus de la Sodete de Biologic, 
April, 1919 and March, 1920) and this opinion, generally admitted mo¬ 
reover, is derived from experiments of which the author by no means 
contests the results, but the interpretation of which docs not seem to agree 
either with other facts or with the numerous tests made by him personally 
in this ffdd. 

Not only can certain micro-organisms and fungi be cultivated in chem¬ 
ically definite media without any trace of vitamines, but it is also possible 
to ensure the growth and complete dev^opment of higher plants with 
nutrient solutions which are purdy inorganic. 

Maz£ {Annales de VInstitut Pasteur, March, 1919, p. 139) has shown 
that maize can accomplidi its complete evolution in a liquid containing 
15 elements, all organic matter bring exduded. It is hardly conceivable 
that certain plants, ranging from micro-organisms up to the most complex 
plants, can live and grow in mineral media, while others require vitamines 
for their development. The idea of the utility of vitamines in the culti¬ 
vation of mushrooms is due to the fact that the authors who have uphdd 
that thesis have used very poor, insufficient media, such as a mixture 
of ammonium tartrate and glycerine the addition to which of a few drops 
of an infusion of raisins will considerably improve the nutritive value of 
the broth. 

If the minute quantity of material thus added includes vitamines, 
it also contains salts, proteins and carbohydrates, and it seems improper 
to conclude, a priori, that the effect noted is due to one rather than to 
others of tiaese substances. The author has stated that a great number 
of definite chemical products, inorganic and organic used in minute pro¬ 
portions, would give the same results as those obtained by the addition 
of the infusion of raisins, and sometimes they even gave better results; 
all these substances cannot be considered as vitamines. 

Beer j^east heated to 135® C. for one hour, that is to say, which has 
lost all its antiscorbutic properties, can be used to prepare broths which 
favour considembly the growth of mushrooms grown in poor solutions 
having for basis ammonium tartrate and glycerine. 

<i) See No. 593 of this Rtvitw. 
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By methodically exhausting the yeast with alcohol, or by precipi¬ 
tating its extracts with phosphotungstic add, the isolation ot the vitaminic 
piindples can be arrived at and it is thus possible to obtain, on the one 
hand, the exhausted yeast having no longer any curative effect on avita¬ 
minosis and, on the other hand, an extract containing the active vitamines; 
the latter, evaporated and then mixed with water does not improve the 
nutritive properties of suitable artifidal media; it is sometimes rather 
injurious to growth, whilst the decoction of the residual yeast heated to 
135® C. and deprived of its vitamines by this treatment can confer qualities 
which allow of a ^ghtly more abundant growth. 

By filtering organic liquids through fullers’ earth to remove the vi¬ 
tamines, it is found that the filtrate deprived of these substances is more 
favourable to the growth of mildews than the liquid before its filtration. 

Finally the author satisfied himsdf that organic extracts also, heated 
to about 250® C. up to the point of carbonisation, preserved their fertilising 
properties when they were added to a tartro-glycerine medium, and it is 
difficult to admit, in this case also, that the vitamines were able to 
withstand this temperature. 

Vitamines are substances indispensable to life, which cannot be replaced 
by definite chemical compounds, predpitable by phosphotungstic acid 
and the reagents of the alkaloids; they are retained by filtration through 
fullers’ earth and are destroyed by heat. Now, none of these properties 
is found iu the substances which are capable of improving the nutritive 
qualities of poor media for plants. Therefore it does not seem proper 
to compare these substances with vitamines of whidi they do not possess 
any of the characteristic properties. 

609 - Bedneed Aeidity in Oranges Caused by Certain Sprays^ —gbay g. p., and Ryan, 

H. J., in Monthly BuUettn of the Dspartment of A^riciibuire, State of Ctdiforma, Chemistry 
2 iumber Vdl. X, No. i, pp. ix-33, tables 39. SaciamezLto, Califoinia, Jan. 1931. 

Report of experiments carried out with fruit picked from sprayed 
and unsprayed orchards. laboratory tests were made on single fruits 
to show the extent of variation of individual oranges from the same tree 
or orchard. 

The results of these tests were- both surprising and convincing. No 
consistent difference was noted in the sugar content of sprayed and un- 
spiayed fruits, but a remarkable difference was noted in the acid content. 
A discussion of the preliminar3^ tests made at Berkeley is presented first, 
followed by that of the large scale sampling and testing carried out in 
Los Angelos County. 

The data recorded at Berkley on Valencia oranges, over ripe, indicate 
a distinct difference in the acidity of the comparative lots and the highest 
acidity of any grayed orange is conaderably less than the lowest of the 
un^rayed fruits. 

The unusual ratios ^own in the table follow as a natural sequence 
of practically unchanged Biix readings, but reduced add percentage, the 
latter being on an average 0.32 % for gjrayed and 0.76 un^rayed. The 

[eo8-eo9] 
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results of tlie tests on Valendas taken in March, before the groves had 
fully ripened, did not diow such a remarkable reduction in acidity of the 
sprayed fruits as that of the previous season’s crop which had hung on 
the trees many months after becoming fully ripe but neverthdess there 
is a striking contrast' (average:— 0.67 % ^ra5"ed to I-06 % un^rayed). 

With Early ^Sfavels, there appears to be no indication of any effect 
on add content early in the season The average of ah grayed fruits 
tested is, in fact, about Ys ^ % higher than that of the unsprayed 
lots. Eater on, however, the add content of navds is reduced, as shown 
by tests taken in May and June (Average for sprayed 0.375 %; for un¬ 
sprayed 0.871 %, etc.). 

The results of the large scale tests confirmed without exception those 
obtained at Berkeley", and proved that certain sprays comi)osed of lead 
arsenate, sulphur, and soap powder (soap and sodium carbonate) appear 
to be in unstable equilibrium, that is, changes in chemical composition 
may take place depending upon various conditions and when applied 
to orange trees, even for one season only, produce a marked, and in many 
cases a startling decrease in the add content of the iruit, although no 
consistent change in sugar content. 

The results obtained, induding the percentage of anhydrous dtric 
add, and offidal ratio, are tabulated, comparing samples from sprayed 
orchards with samples from previoudy fumigated orchards. The juice 
obtained from each fruit was also measured. 

The effect on lemons appears to be similar to that on oranges, although 
insufiident data were obtained to warrant a positive statement. Sped- 
mens of lemons from 8 groves were examined, 4 from sprayed and 4 from 
un^rayed groves. 

Subsequent to the co-operative experiments with the Fruit Growers 
Supply Company, two lots of Valenda oranges were recdved for analysis, 
one sprayed with acid lead arsenate onJy, and one spra^’ed with basic lead 
arsenate and lime sulphur. An tm^rayed lot was also analysed for com¬ 
parison purposes: The average addity % in fruit from the first mentioned 
was 0.72; from the second 0.90 and from the un^rayed 0.94. 

This reduction in addity amounts therefore to approximatdy 50 % 
of the normal addity of fully-ripe oranges, but in many cases is much 
more, espedally when left on the trees beyond the usual cropping time. 

6x0 - Line Seleefiion of Wheat at the Fhytoteelmologfeal Station ” La Moncloa,” Madrid. 

— Estac^n Central de Ensayo de SemiUas, Boletin irtmestral. Year I, No i, pp a-T, figs. 24 

:\Xadrid, Haich, X93X. 

The ph3i:otechnological Station La Mondoa ” commenced its 
work of improvement of cultivated plants by following the methods and 
technique of the phj'totechnical Station of Svalof. 

A beginning wras made with wheat and with a series of investigations 
with the object of tadlitating the sdection of local kinds by isolating and 
propo^ting the best pure lines. Qa account of the very great number 
of locil varieties and also the desirability of dealing only with the zone 
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where the physical conditions (of soil and more especially of climate) of 
the en\ironment are similar to those tound at the Station, the work was 
restricted to a small number of indigaaous wheats, mostly from the two 
Castiies. These were the following varieties:— Caudeal de r^adio 
of Alfaro (Logrono), “ Candeal de secdno ” of Alfaro (Longrono), ” Candeal 
de la Sagra " (Toledo), Toledo sin barbas ” (Toledo), “ Toledo con bar- 
bas (Toledo), “ Candeal de Guadalajara,” “ Sagreiio ” (Guadalajara), 
“ Candeal bianco de Zamora,” “ Candeal de gluma blanca” (Badajoz), 
and “ Candeal fino ” (Ciudad Real). 

Each variety was sown in a special plot and, at harvest time, 25 ears 
were sdected in each plot, establishing for eadi the density calculated 

d 

according to the formula D = 10 j- where a is the number of grains in 

the ear and I is the length of the rachis in cm. 

Table I contains the biometric data rdating to the variety “ Toledo 
con barbas ” (awned Toledo). 

Tabi^ I — Data relating to the wlieai Toledo con barbas/’ 


bciiol 

number 

ot 

the ears 

I,engthof^ 
the lachis 
in cm. 

Number of 
Stains m 
the ear 

l)ensit3r 

Serial 

number 

Of 

the ears 

length of 
the lachis 
in fwt. 

Number of 
grams in 
the ear 

Density 

I 

12.50 

1 

41 

33 * 

1 

1 14 

14.00 

1 

1 

40 1 

1 

1 

2 

*4-40 


49 

15 

14.00 

53 

1 30 

3 

13.00 

' 48 1 

37 

ib 

14-50 

48 

33 

4 

13.00 1 

1 47 1 

30 


13.00 

47 1 

! 

5 

1370 

' .53 1 

39 

1 ’'S 

13.00 

55 

42 

b 

12.70 

54 

43 

19 

12.50 

51 

41 

7 

14,00 

4 S 1 

34 

1 20 

13-70 

47 

34 

8 

13.50 

54 1 

40 

21 

14.50 

55 

38 

9 

14.00 

60 

43 

22 

15.00 

53 

35 

zo 

14 00 

50 

30 

23 

14 00 

42 

30 

ZI 

14.50 

47 

32 

1 24 

1300 

54 

42 

Z 2 

14.50 

53 

37 


13.60 

55 

40 

13 

14.50 

55 

38 

1 


1 

1 


As can be seen in Table I, 15 density values (29 to 43) were obtained 
for the 25 ears examined. If ** Toledo con barbas ” represented a homo¬ 
geneous group of individtrals (elementarj- species of Jordan, pure line of 
Johanssi^n), the ears of average denaty (D — 36) ought to be most nu¬ 
merous and those of extreme density (D = 29 and D = 43) ought to be 
the least numerous. Representirg diagmmatically the values of density 
and of frequency, a simple curve is obtained with a single apex. On the 
other hand, if the varieties examined are not pure lines but populations, 
that is to say, mixtures of pure lines, instead of a tingle ma xi mum frequency 
there would be more then one maximum. The curve of the diagram, 
instead of showing a tingle apex, would be broken and show separate apices 
increasingly numerous in proportion as the population is more heteio- 

[«!•] 
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geneous. This is exactly the case with Toledo con barbas ” (see Table I)- 
There are two wdl defined maxima corre^nding with densities 36 and 40 
which, if reference is made to the law of Gai,ton, ^otdd be consider^ 
as the average denaty values of two good elementary ^ecies. The ears 
with a density of 36 and 40 (seven in all) were sdected as founders of new 
pure lines of “ Toledo con barbas.” 

So far as the distribution in frequency of the character “ denaty 


of ear ” is concerned in the other wheats, we have:— 


Tabus n. — 

Charaders of the pure lines. 


Original varieties or popolatioiis 

(place of origin in Inacitseis) 

1 

Isolated lin(>s 

Character of 
icdex^ty of ears 
|for lines isolated 
‘ in i9X9«x9ao 



1 

Moadoa No. z 

33 

Candeal de regadio. 

. . . . 

..) 

• No. 2 

35 

[AliEaro (I/>g«mo)} 


» No. 3 

1 39 


B No. 4 

I 40 



\ 

■ ■ / 

Moncloa No. 5" 

34 

CandrsJ de secdno . . 

> . . . 

» No. 6 

35 

[Alfaro ^I^grodo)] 


» No. 7 

37 

Candeal de la Sagia 



Mondoa No. 

35 

(Toledo) 



No, 9 

40 




Moncloa No. zo 

26 

Toledo sin barbas.. 

... 

T 

■ ■ ( 

» No. II ! 

! 

(Toledo) 


* No. 12 

37 

Toledo ccm barbas. 


■ ■ 1 

Moncloa No. 13 

36 

(Toledo) 


* No. 14 

40 

Trigo Candeal. 


i 

' • \ 

MondoaNo. 15 

22 

(Guadalajara) 


1 

> No. z6 

24 

Sagieno (Guadalajara). 

. . . 

•• 1 

Moncloa No. 17 

35 

Candeal de Arev^. 


» 

Moadoa No. x8 

32 

(Avila) 


1 

■ No. 19 

36 



\ 

■ • 1 

MondoaNo. 20 

28 

Candeal de Soria. 

(Sotia) 

* - 

* No. 21 

B No. 22 

29 

36 

Candeal bianco. 


\ 

MondoaNo. 23 

37 

(Zamora) 


■ ■ / 

» No. 24 

40 

Candeal de glnma blanca. 



MondoaNo. 25 

81 

(Badajoz) 


■ ■ 1 

* No. 26 

92 

Candeal &k> (Ciudad Real) .... 

• - • 

• ■ 1 

Mondoa No. 27 

35 
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“ Tiigo candeal de i^adio,” 4 masiina cortespoaduig to deaaties 
33. 35. 39 and 40. 

" Candeal de secano/’ 3 maxima32, 35, 37. 

“ Candeal de la Sagia/* 2 masima35 and 40. 

Toledo sin barbas," 3 maxima26, 28 and 33. 

“ Candeal de Gttad^jata/* 2 maxima : — 22 and 24. 

" Sagreno,” i maximum35 (this is therefore a very homogeneous 
variety). 

'‘Candeal de Arevalo/’ 2 maxima:— 32 and 36. 

“ Candeal de Soria/' 3 maxima28, 29 and 36. 

“ Candeal bianco/’ 2 maxima37 and 40. 

"Candeal de gluma blanca/' 2 maxima:— 81 and 92. 

" Candeal fine/’ i maximum.— 35. 

The ears corresponding to the maxima values are set apart for sowing 
separatdy in plots so as to constitute, as noted above, the founders of other 
pure lines. 

The results of selection ate given in Table II. 

The author intends to continue the work of line sdection and to ex¬ 
tend it to other indigenous varieties, which will contribute in a large meas¬ 
ure to the improvement of Spanish wheats by rendering them more homo¬ 
geneous and heavier producers. 

6 zx - The Improvement of Wheat and Oats by Selection, and by Grossing Combined 

with Selection, in the United States.— ha-tbs, h x. and gakber, a j , in The 

Universtty of Minnesota, AartcuUural Experiment Station, BuUetin 182, pp. 1-44^ zo figs. 

St. Paul, Minn. March igi^. 

The work carried out at the Minnesota Experiment Station with a 
view to improving agricultural plants may be divided imder 3 heads: 

1) Introduction of new varieties and types. 

2) Pure line selection, or mass {^election. 

3) Crossing followed by selection. 

Inwoduction nkw varieties antd types. — New introductions are 
essential, in order to obtain the best material for experiments, further, 
the time and trouble necessarj^ to the production of a new variety adapted 
to a certain locality is wasted, if the same result can be obtained through 
introductions. 

The head selection method is used, from 50 to 200 heads being select¬ 
ed the first year. Non-promising sorts are eliminated in the fidd. The 
next year, three systematically distributed plots of a single 18-foot row 
axe each grown for selection, one foot being removed from each end be- 
toie harvest. Those that are not diminated, are tested the third year 
in three plots of three 18-foot rows each, the central row only of each 
plot being used for the yidd test. Border rows are grown to obtain more 
accurate data on lodging and to overcome competition between other sorts 
grown near. 

Sdection was begun with the F3 of a cross The seed of each plant 
sdected in F2 is planted in a separate plot in Some plots are homo* 
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zygoos for all characteis, some are heterozygous for some diaracters and 
homozygotis for others, while some show segregation as in jpg* 

Selection by the individual plant method is continued until many 
homozygous forms are obtained. These are isolated and treated after¬ 
wards as sdections, all rogues or infetior individuals being weeded out. 

Sewbction and crossing — WINTER WBJiAT^ — There are three main 
reasons why it is preferred to spring wheat: 

1) It allows for a better distribution ot labour ou the farm. 

2) It matures earHer, which serves to protect it from rust and drought. 

3) It yields more grain per acre 

On the other hand, winter wheat suffers much from the cold, which 
kills many of the young plants, leaving gaps in the fidds, so the acreage 
is smalL 

Many new varieties have been introduced and tested, as for instance, 
those chosen by I/EiGHTy which had proved very resistant to cold in the 
Eastern States, but in Minnesota were only equal, or ioferior, in this respect 
to Turkey wheat, a variety that is not noted for winter hardiness. 

In short, the experiments proved that the various introductions 
were less hardy than the sdection and crosses made at the Minnesota 
Espeiiment Station many years ago. 

Of the pure lines that excdled in hardiness mention should be made 
of Odessa I-01-3, Big Frame I-06-6, and two semi-hardy types, Turkey 
I-03-120 and Padui I-03-229 (the latter is a sdection from a winter wheat 
introduced from Rusda). Crimean (Minnesota 845) has also given a good 
record as a hardy variety. 

As regards other characters, the four (semi-hardy) Odessa sdections 
Odessa I-oi-3» I-i 5 -i 79 > I-15-177 and I-15-190 deserve special mention 
for their resistance to lodging. 

The Odessa x Turkey crosses gave excdlent results. They showed 
all sorts of recombinations of the characters of the patents, some being 
very hardy, others intermediate, while others again were very susceptible 
to cold. Data of this sort corroborate the observations of NixssoN-Ear.B 
and show that winter wheat hardiness is due to the interactiou of numerous 
inherited factors. 


Tbe foUoTOUg Table gives the siumoadsed data: 

Vaxkty 

Nnxseiy 
Series No. 

manesatA 

Na 

\ 

Average yidd 
|hiiShd 5 per acre 

1 Average 
winter 
injury 

Odessa .......... 

1-01-3 

1471 

2089 

1 

38 % 

Turia^. 

I-03-120 

Z481 

3471 

40 

Tmfcey x Odessa. 

II-OJ5-I95 

1505 

1 2627 

. 39 

SodD^ X Odessa. 

11-02-280 

X507 

1 2 344 , 

1 42 

(?) X Ttakey. 

11-02-519 


t 2600 



— 

845 

2 056 

37 

. 

check 

1 

1487 

1549 

73 
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Some of these hardy hybrids were also very productive, indeed tests 
proved that types excelling in hardiness generally exod in yield. I/>wer 
temperature appears to be the chief exterior factor aSectir^ the yiedd 
of winter wheat. 

Spring Wheat. — Rust-resistance is the most important character 
of ^ling wheat. The object of sdection is to combine in the highest possible 
proportions the two characters of high specific yield, and resistance to 
rust. , 

Recent studies of the biology of Puccinia graminis TriUd have re¬ 
vealed the existence of several biologic forms of the parasite which can 
only be differentiated by thdr reaction to pure lines of wheat. This &ct 
makes it dif&cull to obtain mst-reastant varieties by means of sdection 
and crossing, until further investigations have been made as to the hfe- 
-history of the parasite. 

It is therefore best for the present to give the preference to early 
maturing wheats which escape the attacks of the cryptogam. 

As r^ards selection by pure lines Marquis occupi^ the first place. 

Several crosses made in 1908 between Turkey Winter and Wellman’s 
Fife are better than Haynes Bluestem, and Minnesota 169; none however 
seem of more value than Marquis. Minden, a selection bdonging to the 
Amautka group, has given evidence of being a valuable sort for Minnesota. 

In 1916, the following 3rid[ds were obtained: 


Variety 


Avecage yield 
bushels 


Mindtim. 

Kjabaalca, Hum. 990. . . 

Haiquis. 

Fieston . . 

Himiesota n° 169. 


16.6 

II.O 

13.7 
6.2 
5.8 


Oats. — Selection by pure lines has shown that it is possible by this 
means to get really valuable commercial varieties, l^cdlent results 
were obtained with Sixty Hay: one pure line I-17-72 was more produc¬ 
tive than the origiual variety and resisted lodging better. 

Selections of the following varieties deserve further testing: Minota, 
Garton 473, Garton 784, Scottish Chief, Iridi Victor, l4ncoln and Elher- 
son. 

6x3 - The Improvement of Barley by Fme XJne Breeding, and Orosslng Combined 
with Setectimi, bi IHlimiesoti^ United States. — Hasian, h. v. and haves, js. k., 

in The UniversUy of HtfUMsofei, Agriculfttral Experimeni 132, pp. 1-44, xo 

figs-, St. Paul, Himiesota, Haxdi X9X9« 

PuKB UN® BKiMDiKro. — Especially interesting results were obtained 
with the Mandbuiia variety: of the many lines sdected, I-16-2, has given 
a low yield during the years that it has been tested, while the yield of 
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I-ig-2 has always been very high. Nearly as wide variations are iotind 
within a variety as are obtained by comparing different varieties. This 
shows what can be attained by means of pure-line breeding alone. 

Crosses Manchuria X Lion. — Lion is a smooth-awned, black bar¬ 
ley, the former character is very important. The hybrids also are smooth- 
awned, and though they do not generally give as high a 3rield as Lion, 
yet as a rule, the crops are satisfactory. &veral of these crosses, when 
compared with Manchuria No. 105 and No. 154, seemed very promising 
as they combined the good qualities of the latter with the character of 
smooth awns. 

Two crosses between Lion and Mariout were tried in 1917 and 1918. 
Both gave high yidds, but lodged rather badly; they have however the 
dense heads of Mariout and the smooth awns of Lion. Thus, smooth-awned 
barley of any head type can be produced by crossing and subsequent 
selection 

Cross hehveen Soidh African and Manclmria — South African is 
a dense-headed type resistant to lodging, but with a very small yidd. 
Table I gives the comparative results for the South Aincan parent 
and Mitine sota No. 154 (a pure-line Manchuria sdection). 


Tabi;e I. — Comparison of yidding capacity of Soidk African 
and one of the best selections of Manchuria. 


Vaiiety 

1 m 

Nuxsery sedea 
number 

Year 

j Yidd 





gm 

Mandiuria. 

184 

1-01-67 

1902 

471-7 

» . 

184 

I-01-67 

1903 

621.0 

» . 

184 

I-01-67 

1904 

465.3 

Average . . . 

— 

— 

— 

51 S.S 

Sooth Ahican. 

99 

t- 97^3 

1902 

306.0 

» . 

99 

1 - 97-3 

1903 

341-9 

» .... 

99 

1-97-3 

1904 

304-5 

Avtiii^c ... 

— 

— 

— 

%S4.t 


These figures show that South African is a poor yidding variety. 

In ^ite of the manifest inferiority of one of the parents, characters 
of some value are found in the hybrids. Thus, II-16-47 and II-16-77 are 
not only much more resistant to lodging than Manchuria but also excd 
the latter in yidd (from 1916-1917, the two hybrids produced respecti- 
vdy 56.3 bushds and 51.1 bushds per acre). 

Eumination op inperior material. — The 63 sdections studied at 
the Minnesota Agricultural Station, together with the numerous crosses 
and introduction of new varieties, provided ample material for sdection, 
ttd increased the possibility of fr^a. combinations, but in the end, this 
teutaous accumulation of material hindered the work of definitivdy 
isobtiog the beat types. It was therefore necessary gradually to discard 
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all types, sorts and groups of interior quality, or that had already served 
their turn, and were of no further use. 

After a series of severe comparative tests made for the purpose of 
overcoming, as far as possible, all discrepancies arising from soil hetero* 
geneity, the series that survived was as given in Table II. 

The last of these selections. Highland Chief, has been discarded as 
it lodges badly. This leaves 7 varieties, all six-rowed sorts, that will 
be further tested in field plots. All the two-rowed varieties gave less 
satisfactory results; but the hybrids Bohenuan X Manchuria n-16-78, 
and 456 X Svanhals II-16-37 deserve further'trial. 

PiueiXSiaNARy teso^ at sxjbstatioxs. — In 1918, several of the more pro¬ 
mising sorts were grown in rod-row tests at the University Farm, and also 
at the three sub-stations of Waseca, Morris and Crookston. The averages 
obtained are given in Table III. 

Tabee II. — Results of Elimination, 


South AJEiicaa X Handzuria . • . II—16—47 

South A£dcan x ]l£anchtina... II—16-77 

Manchuria. I—15—2 

Manchuria. . . . . I-16-66 

I^n X Featheiston . .... . II—i6-qi 

I 4 on X Fcatheistoii . .. II-16-92 

lion.. . 1-16-13 

BSghland Chief.. . I-16-31 


Tabi,e III. — Results of Test at Sub-Stations (Averages), 


Yidd 
(pet acre) 


I^iou X Manchuria II-16-92.. 46.7 bu-hels 

14011 X Manchuria II—16-91 49.9 

I 4 on X Manchuria II-17-11 . . ... ..... 43.3 

S. African X Manchuria II—16-47 .. 57.7 

Mandiuria, Minn. So, 105. 57.3 

Manchuria, Minn. No. 1S4 .... . .. 59.6 

456 X Svanhals II—16-37. 52.S 

Chevaher. 42.2 


6x3 - A Naw Means 0! Obtaining Types of Maize With a Gluten Content.— east, 

E. M., and JosBS D. F„ in Genetics, Vol. 5, No. 6, pp. 543-610, 8 figs. BaltimoEe, No¬ 
vember 9, 1930. 

Although the protein content may vary very greatly owing to climatic 
conditions and cultural operations, it is nevertheless sure that it is con¬ 
trolled by a certain number of genetic factors which, however, it has hith¬ 
erto not been possible to discover The existence of genetic factors, 
or determinants, proves that there is every hope of obtaining by means 
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of sdection, or of crossing combined with sdection, new lines, or types, 
possessing a larger number of factors and in such proportions, that an 
abundant supply of gluten may be insured. 

Work in this direction has been rendered extremdy difi&cult by.double 
fertilisation, which takes place in maize, as in all other cereals, but with 
even more important consequences. The zygote is formed by the union 
of two gametes, ?. and <5 * tmt the endosperm results from the fusion 
of three gametes 4 + 9 + <5 takes place at the same time. The 

grain-is formed by successive cell division: 20 %of the protein of the 
matzg^ grain is therefore found in the embryo which only transmits the 
inherited characters, whereas 50 % is in the endosperm which latter has 
no influence upon character inheritance. Tet us suppose, that the dif¬ 
ferential factors of two plants, one rich and one poor in gluten, are 4 in 
number: A, B, C, D The formula of the plant with the high gluten con¬ 
tent will be AA BB CC DD, and that of the one with the low gluten content 
will be, aa bb cc dd. The results of reciprocal crosses will be as follows. 
Except for a dight decrease in the amount of protein due to heterosis, 
the grains of the are of the maternal characters, and though they have 
the same formula, Aa, Bb, Cc, Dd, there will be among them some seeds 
that are lidi in gluten, and others that are poor in gluten, according to 
whether the gluten content of the female parent was high or low. 

On the other hand, there will be, as r^ards the successive generations, 
a very large number of possible re-combinations, whidi will still further 
complicate the work of isolating, creating, and fixing lines with a high 
protein content. This explains the failures that have occurred in the 
experiments hitherto carried out. 

In the article analysed, the author gives the results obtained in tbe 
required direction by the application of a new method, viz., the artificial 
pollination of the greatest possible number of plants — the careful test¬ 
ing of the grain produced by each individual by means of the progeny- 
plot system — the continuation of the sdf-fertilisation work until the 
largest number of homozygote plants with gluten-containing seeds have been 
obtained, and the inter-crossing of these plants, for some of the hybnd, 
thus obtained would inherit the capacity of producing a large amount 
of gluten. The 4 following varieties were us^: StadtmuHer's beaming 
Bnrwdls* Elint, Illinois High Protein, and Hlinc^ Iron Protdn. 

Table I gives the data referring to a family of StadtmfiUer’s Learning. 

The examination of 27 ears (obtained by sdf-pollination from plant 
No. 14 in 1912) gave protein percentages varying from a minimum of 
8.11 to a maximum of 17.86, with an average of 12.03. 1914, the ear 

richest in glnten (No. 6) always produced, by sdf-poUination, progeny 
with 4 ears giving percentage ranging from 9.57 to 16.21, with an average 
of 13.04. The progeny of ear whidi was fr^edy exposed to cross-pol¬ 
lination produced an average of 11.61 % of gluten. The best ear was 
always chosen*, and an uninterrupted series of sdf-fertilisations carried 
out until 1918, in which year the family 14-6-20-10-15 produced as a re¬ 
sult of unrestricted pollination an average of 17.07 %. 

£««] 



Tabi,b n — Guam conte*a of 7 First Generation Crosses (SiadtmUttei^s Learning x Illinois High Protein), 



E«*l 





Table I. —■ Data Referring to a Family of Stadtmiillefs Learning. 



1913 

*914 

1915 

Z916 

1917 

1919 

Uother ear^. 

14 

Z4-6 

Z4-6-30 

X4-30-Z0 

14-10-3 

^ 14—10-15 

PiDtdn in mother ear ^ .... 

__ 

17^6% 

i6.ai% i 

15.98% * 

17.30% 

16.59% 

nctreme valuer of the protdm In the 
adf fertilised population .... 

8 . 3 Z-Z 7.86 

9A7-X6.2Z 

1 

XZA2-Z5.93’ z 3.47 -z 7*30 

__ 


Number of ears examined. 

37 

4 

xz 

zo 

— 

— 

Average protein of self fertilised po' 
polation. 

12.03% 

Z3.oz% 

14-09% 

15.93% 


— 

Average protein of the population 
exposed to cross^SInaticn . . . 

_ 

ZZ.6X % 

is.69% 

{ *5-09% 

16.75% 

17.07% 


The highest value observed was obtained in 1912, when one ear con¬ 
tained 17.86 % of gluten; if however a larger numb^ of ears had been 
examined, perhaps a higher figure might have been recorded. It is evident, 
that the commercial varieties of maize include plants with ears that are 
very rich in ^uten and possess genetic factors which, when brought to¬ 
gether in a homozygous condition, would give ears with a high gluten 
content like those obtained by mass sdection at the Illinois A^coltural 
Station during a period lasting about 25 years. The highest percentage 
roistered at that Station was indeed 15.66, in 1916, whereas, as has 
shown above, the Stadtmufler’s learning family gave good results, as did 
also Burwell's Hint. On the other hand, less success was attained by se¬ 
lection in the case of the two Illinois varieties, which after being subjected 
to sdection for 16 successive generations, are still in a homozygotous 
condition as regards most of their factors, and ate hence less susceptible 
to modification. 

One of the chief difficulties encountered in the production of lines 
rich in gluten by means of continued sdf-fertilisation is the lack of a prac¬ 
tical method of carrying out the nectary sdection operations on a large 
number of individuals. Theoretically aU the individuals presenting ex¬ 
treme characters in a population should be tested, but this is practically 
impossible. 

The author has tried to obtain at least a partial solution of the problem 
by crossing the types richest in gluten that had been obtained by sdection 
combined with continued sdf-fertilfeation. The plants of the thus 
obtained were sdf-fertilised and the progeny subjected to successive se¬ 
lection. 

There were 37 crosses made between the families of Stadtmfiller’s 
Learning (No. 14) and Illinois High Protein (No. 20), the gluten content 
of the ears thus obtained varied from 18.48 to 9.08 %. Seven of these 
ears (A—G) were sown in 1915. Ten ears taken from the most vigorous 
plants of the progeny of each of these ears were examined. The results 
are given in Table n. 

Groups G and D gave an average even higher than that of the mother 
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ear, but showed great individual variations. The best result was obtained 
from group C, which although inferior by i % to the female parent, mani¬ 
fested but riight variations ranging from 16.32 to 13.99%. The ear 
with the highest protdn content was chosen from each of the 7 groups 
and the seeds were sown in 1916. The plants thus obtained were again 
freely intercrossed; by this means 2 ears with 18 % of protein, and a large 
number with over 17 % were obtained (Fj). 

Ten carefuHy-diosea ears were sown in 1919, and some of these were 
sdf-fertilised. The analytic data referrii^ to these sdf-fertilised ears 
rfiow such a high correlation between parents and progeny, that it is im¬ 
possible to entertain any doubt as to the influence of heredity (see Ta¬ 
ble m). 

Tabi,E in^ — Comparison between gVuien content of parents (1916) 
and of their offspring (1917) 



C 23 X S 20 

A 26X B 2 

A 32 X JB 3 

D 27 X A IS 

JBso X Dis 

Average for 2 parents in 1916 . 
Average for o&pring in 19x7. . 

18.26 % 
iSM 

17-39 % 

13-43 

16.90 «o 
14.12 

16.89 % 
11.65 

16.82 * 

16 . 4 Z 


Bi XA4 

if 36 X X> xo 

A 20 Xl) 2 X 

A joxDz 

B41 X A 26 

Avarage for 2 parents in 19x6 . 
Average for ofEspxing in 19x7 . 

' 16.67% 
13.09 

16.53 

12.86 

6.04% 

1 B.W ‘ 

, 15-98% 

' 12.83 

15 . 83 % 

12.37 


After 7 years of work, 3 types of maize were obtained with respec¬ 
tively 16.31, 15.42, and 15.05 % of gluten, which were also vigorous and 
gave fair yidds of grain. 

Further, each of these t3^pes still possess a reserve of variability, 
which rend^ possible further improvements. The two ears highest 
in gluten content from fanuly C 23 X B 20 were planted in 1918. ^om 
the ofE^iing of one of these plants, the 15 sdfed eats obtained averaged 
17.68 % gluten, and one reached 20.14 %. 

Gluten content is due to a large number of inherited factors; and 
various strains having the same percentage composition probably difier 
in respect to thdbr genetic composition, so that it is possible to obtain a 
number of genetic factors that are superior to those of its parents, and hence 
a still higher gluten content: 

614 - The Explanatioii of Heteiosis In Maize.— Collins G. K, in The American Na- 
turdUst, Vol. IV, No. 637, pp. 116-133. na&caster Pa., lUtaxch-Apiil 1921. 

A stimularion of growth has come to be recognised as one of the re¬ 
sults of hybridisation. This phenomenon is of so much importance both 
practically and theoretically, that it has been given a special designation, 
heterosis. 


[61S-ei4] 









TABT,tt I — Numho' of Ft indMiuals ttecessafy io provide an even chance of ohtatnlng at least one indivtdital 
homosygous for the number of dominant characters indicated in Coltmin I, 
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Heteioas is shown to a special extent in maize, in nearly all the 
Gommercial varieties of the latter^ individuals manifesting this abnormal¬ 
ity are to be found, and these abnormal plants are almost always defi¬ 
cient in vigour and yidld. Heterotic variations are recessive, but when 
the dominant character is eliminated by continued self-pollination, these 
anomalies show themsdLves, and inSuence the devdopment and yidd of 
the plant. 

Different varieties possess different groups of recessive lethal, or semi- 
lethal, characters In a cross between two varieties, the negative <^r- 
acters common to one parent are brought into combination with, and sup¬ 
pressed by, the dominant allelomoiphs in the other parent. Freed from 
the depressing effects of these recessive characters, the first g<^eration 
of a hybrid is usually more vigorous and productive than either parent; 
this explains the phenomenon of heterosis. 

One of the objections to this hypothesis is that; if this explanation 
is correct, it should be possible to obtain an occasional incfivi- 
dual homozygous for all dominant alldomorphs, the progeny of which 
should be uniformly as vigorous as the and so far, this individual has 
not been found. 

The probability of finding such an individual is indeed very small, 
as can be seen by referring to Table I {page ) 

On the other hand, an examination of the maize literature, and the 
biometric data directly obtained by the author, in no wise exdude the pos¬ 
sible existence in the F3, and even in the F*, of hybrids with vigorous 
growth. 

Height is probably the most satishictory character to use as a mea¬ 
sure of heterosis. There are 29 comparisons of F;^ and F^ populations 
(23 made by Emerson and East, and 6 by the author): in these 29 cases, 
the mean of the F2 was below that of the F^ in every instance, but in 10 
of the 29 cases, the largiest of the Fj plants equalled, or exceeded, the 
largest of the Fj plants. 

Similar observations were made respecting length and diameter of 
ear and length of intemode: as r^ards the last character, 5 of the F3 in¬ 
dividuals were superior to the F^, whereas none of the F2 equalled the F^ 

The second objection brought forward was; that a series of independ¬ 
ent dominant characters influencing size would bring about an asym¬ 
metrical (skew) distribution of the F2 individuals. 

All lie cases observed have, on the contrary, shown perfectly symme- 
trical distribution, but it should be noted that the numl^ of individuals 
used in the construction of a diagram would have to be very laige 
in order to make departures from a normal frequency distribution 
apparent. 

In fact, with 20 pairs of characters (giving 21 dassses), 5x4 627 776 
individuals would be required to obtain a representative pctpulation; 
99.91 % of this population would fall into the 12 classes with the largest 
numb^ of dominant characters. Therefore, in order to obtain any indi¬ 
viduals smaller than those represented in these 12 classes, populations of 

£«« 
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over 700 wotild have to be grown. With ordinary-sized populations, the 
distribution would be fairly xepieseated by these 12 classes (see Table II). 

Tabi^H II. — Distribution of F2 individuals, classed according to size. 

^Tumber of dommaiit allfilomoT|dis Proportioxi of individtials 


9 

0.3 

zo 

z 0 

zz 

2.7 

12 

6.1 

13 

11.2 

14 

z 6.9 

15 

20.2 

z6 

Z 9.0 

17 

13.4 

18 

1 ^-7 

19 

2.Z 

20 

0.3 


A distribution of this nature, with populations of approximately 
500 individuals representing the highest classes (9-20) conforms to the normal 
frequency curve as closely as would be expect^. 

The asymmetry would appear if the first 8 classes were considered, 
but these are so li'Me represented, that in order to determine their pre¬ 
sence, an enormous number of individuals have to be examined. 

Thus the two chief objections made against the hypothesis which has 
been employed to account for heterosis fall to the ground, and in no way 
affect the truth of the e:iq>lanation. 

6 x 5 - The Improvement of Tobaeeo by E^bridlsation and Seleetiou in Sumatra.— 

JoCHEMS, S. O. J., in the Mededcthn^en zan het Belt Proepdation te Medan, 2nd Series, 
No. XXX, pp. 1-25. 3Cedan, iQ2i, 

Results of work on the improvement of tobacco, carried out at the 
Medan Station (Sumatra), in two ways, viz., hybridisation followed by 
selection, and sdection by pure lines. 

HYBRnasATiON. — Study of descendants of the cross light line No. i 
X dark line No. 72 m order to individualise and isolate a hybrid with con¬ 
stant characters. The results have ^ain beeu uegative; the descendants 
were never homogeneous and intermediate gradations were met with. 

The data collected lead to the following conclusions 

1) The percentage of dark leaves is higher in most of the hybrids 
than in line I, and the percentage of light leaves is less than in hne i. 

2) The percentages observed in the hybrids differed very slightly 
from those of hne 72. 

3) Among the few hybrids which can be considered as superior, 
the line No. 2155, which furnished a tobacco superior to line i (Consortium 
of Deli), should be noted. 

[S14-61S] 
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Data relating to the F2 ^3- 


I 4 ne 

Cross 

Genera¬ 

Dax!k leaves 

I leaver 


tion 

X>er cent 

per cent 

leavesper cent. 

2184 

72 X I 


58.4 

187 

325 

2144 


Pa 

30.9 

45 3 

234 

2223 


Pa 

41.6 

27.9 

30 I 

2174 


P3 

33-5 

370 

29 X 

2267 

I X 72 

Pa 

37.0 

315 

31.0 

2229 


Pa 

31-4 

467 

215 

2231 


Pa 

30-5 

311 

38.0 

3233 

» 

Pa 

38.1 

37 3 

24.1 


4) In the Soenger Bahasa plantations, the hybrid 2225 proved su¬ 
perior to lute 72 • in the Goenoeng Einteh plantation No. 2229 stands 
hist. 

5) It has not so far been possible to isolate a hybrid with really 
constant characters. 

Crosses between the lines i and 774 {many leaved) are also under 
study; the data collected so far do not yet allow conclusions or forecasts 
to be formulated. 

Pure lines. — The study of these continues, with favourable 
results in the case of lines 774, 976, 542 and 553. 

616 - Tbe Frsneli National llVIieat Cbnunittee* — heeebr, h , in tbe Compus rendus de 
VAcadime d^AzrieuUurg de France^ Vol. Vn, No. 4 » PP- 77 - 83 - Paris, Jan 26, 1921. 

In April, 1920, M. J. H. Ricakd, the French Minister for Agricultoie, 
instituted the National Wheat Committee with the general object of 
examining all means tending to increase the production of wheat and 
proposing all measures likely to ensure their application. 

The author reviews the results obtained iu 1920 by the National 
Wheat Committee, through the work of its sections dealing with Tech¬ 
nique, cofnpetttiotis, corporate action, and propaganda. Departmental Com¬ 
mittees, in collaboration with Directors of the Agricultural Services, Of¬ 
fices and Agricultural Associations, organised seed fairs, sorting sheds, 
wheat growing competitions, etc. Up to the present, the results satisfy 
the object aimed at by the creation of the National Committee and there 
is every reason to preset that its scope will be still further widei^ed du¬ 
ring 1921. 

To this end, M. Rabat:6 (General Secretary of the Committee) presented 
to t 3 he Committee, on December 18,1920, a programme of work which was 
approved and, among other things, has in view the foUowiUg measures 

A general mqtdry regarding the present adaptation of various varie¬ 
ties of wheat to the geological, agricultural and ditnatic conditions of 
various parts of Fiance, ^dy of the tillage of fields under wheat and 
subjecting to regular oontrolied eapeiiments the operations at present 
recommended, not»always with sufiLdent discernment and knowledge of 
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the very varied conditions of agriculture in Fiance Cultivation of wheat 
in ^aced lines with second ploughing, eaxthing-up, etc. Multiplication 
of wheat competitions in the different Departments. Devdopment of 
co-operative societies fox agricultural tools, apparatus for threshing and 
sorting seeds, and more specially a new form of association, namely, co¬ 
operative seed production, grouping lo, 20, 30 of the leading feirmeis of 
each canton, having at its disposal a genealogical sdection farm and a 
central depot for sorting and despatch. By means of control over standing 
wheat crops and over threshing it would be possible to deliver one or two 
varieties with a maximum guarantee. 

M. ChasTiES, President of the Fraich National Association of millers^ 
has initiated an organisation of this kind in the Seine-et-Mame 
district. 

In all parts of France progress in the cultivation of wheat can be made, 
but to obtain results quickly, efforts must be brought to bear on those parts 
which cultivate the largest areas under wheat, because they possess land 
suitable for the crop ; and it is necessary, in the whole of those r^ons, to 
endeavour especially to improve the cultivation in those which give the 
smallest yidds. M. RabatA has compiled an interesting table dealing 
with this point. After having determined the average figures of areas 
in hectares and of 3ddds in quintals for the period 1905-19x4, he calculated 
for each Department the coefficient obtained by dividing the number 
of ^thousands of hectares sown with wheat, by the 3ddd per hectare. The 
higher the coeffident so obtained, the greater is the rdative effort of im¬ 
provement required. 

By perusing this table both the efforts to be made and the results 
which may be hoped for can be ascertained, in regions such as that of the 
west (Maine-et-Ivoire, Vendee, Toire-Inferienre, Dle-et-Vilaine) sowing 
over 140 000 ha. of wheat in each of these Departments without obtaimng 
an average yidd of 14 quintals per hectare; and such as that of the south¬ 
west (Tot-et-Garonne, Dordogne, Gem, Hante-Garonne, Charente, Charente- 
Inferieuie, etc.) sowing over no 000 ha. of wheat and obtaining a yidd 
of less than 12 qtdntals per hectare. 

617 - Experimenfs with llVlieats from the Swiss Juia at the Sdiool of Agriealtare at 
COieillS C^in* France).— ScasiBauz;, in tUe Camples renius de VAcaMmie ffA^ftcvHurs 
is France^ Vd VH, No. 13, pp. 330-333 Fans, Apr 1921. 

Since 1918 the author has repeatedly induced farmers in regions 
in France where the winter is severe and where the high yidding wheats 
recommended do not stand the hard frosts, to sow the varieties of Swiss 
Jura wheat sdected by M. Marthjtet, Director of the Seed Testing Station 
at Lausanne [Switzerland). In the note reviewed he brings to notice the 
good results obtained by M. Bx^riox, Deputy-Director of the ficole Mu- 
nicipale lyonnaise d’Agriculture at Cibdns (Ain), with the two varieties 
Bxetonni^ies and Vuiteboeuf ” which confirm results previoudy 
obtained by other experimenters. 

[€IS~ 61 Y] 
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On poor soil, soTra as late as November 26. 1919, Ibe foUowing yidds 
were obtained 


Vuiteboeof.1568 kg. of gram per liectare 

Bon Fermier.1328 » » 

Carre Vandoi*;.1300 » j 

atontcalme.1187 1 » 

^ottet de Savoie.zxio s ^ 


Bretounieres was, by mistake, threshed with another variety, so it 
is not possible to give the yidd; but from the look of the crop on the 
field it must have been equal, if not superior, to the Vuiteboeuf wheat. 

In 1919 and in 1920 the author found at the '' Fenne des Colonies 
etrangeies ” at Champagne and at the Experimental Farm of Noisy that 
Vuitebceuf and Bretonni^ies compared favourably with Japhet, Gros- 
bleu, Bordeaux, and Noe for 3deld, quality of grain and eatliness, and 
that they had a great advantage over the last two varieties in being re¬ 
sistant to rust. 

The author considers that the Swiss Jura wheats improved by M. 
MaruneX can be tried with good prospects of success throughout the whole 
of France, excluding the zone of the olive where they would be liable to 
scorching. 


618 - Notes on the Cultivation dt Oats in Franoe.— Velcoq {mxector of tbeSdiodi 
of Agriculttue at Cbesaoy, IVoiret), m tlie Comptes rendus de VAcad£mie ^As^ricuUurfi 
de France, V<d. VH, No. 18, pp. 434-437, Palis, May ii, 2921. 

The land, belongbog to tercace sands and gravels and which had 
borne a crop of wheat in the previous year, was &st ploughed to a d^th 
of 15 cm. about February, followed at the time of sowing, by the appHca- 
tion of 400 kg. of superpho^hate per hectare, and scarifying and 
scutching. The seed was sown in lines 15 cm, apart, and each variety 
studied occupied a plot of one-fiftieth of an are. 

The oats tried in the esqperimental crops of M. VmcoQ and the yidds 
obtained, were as follows 


Yield per bectare 
in quintals 


V^DUiOBiN Hybnd. 

Victoire. . 

SOBoasAua: 1st hybrid (l^igcnTO x Brie) (z) 

ScHEOBAxnc 2&d hybrid .. 

Grey oat of Hoodatt (or of Beaiice).... 
PWe d*or. 


I 

I 

I 

I 


zi 

x 8 

19 

20 
21 
22 


The hybrid oat Idgowo X Brie gives a first class grain and very 
abundant straw. For light calcareous soils a hybrid of Schribaxjx, 
the grey oat of Houdau and the Huie d’or have shown themselves superior 
to the other varieties for quality of graiu, hardiness, and yield. 


(z) See jR„ M^, 1920, No. 507 {Ed,} 
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The author has thought that, for the calcareous soils of Gatinais, 
it would be interestiug to cross the grey oat of Houdau with the Pluie 
d’or, so as to presers?e the quality of grain of the former whilst improv¬ 
ing considerably the proportion of straw. He has been working on this 
problem for two years. By cross-fertilisation he has obtained a new 
hybrid which he is at present studying. 

619 - Zea Mays deniiformis var. leucoceras, a New Varfely of Maize from 
Fiench Guinea. — Raitbaud, I^., m the Comptes rendu^ de la SociMi de Btoloite, Vol. 
I^XXXIV, No 15, pp 796-797 Paris, April 30, 1921. 

The author has received a new variety of maize from French Guinea, 
where it is called “ niogoue, ” and has tried to acdimatise it in Provence. 
It is characterised by its flattened grain pointed at the upper end and by 
its white colour. It corresponds to the Zea Mays dentiformis var. croco- 
ceras of Kornicke, but is white instead of yellow and is intermediate be¬ 
tween the maize with sweet *wriQkled grain [Zea Mays saccharcdti^ and the 
dent maize properly so-called [Zea Mays deniiformis). Grown in Pro¬ 
vence, this variety formed ears that were more cylindrical than conical, 
17-22 cm. long and 5 cm. broad, composed of a dozen rows of grains. Out 
of some fifty varieties studied by the author the characters " spacing of 
rows ” and compactness of ears ” are more pronounced in this variety 
than in others. It is also remarkable on account of its very fusiform leaves. 

Sown in Provence in April this variety was not harvested until No¬ 
vember. 

620 - Results of fixpsrim9ntaiOaltivalioni^"R8^iano’* Maize ( Early Dwarf) fi).— 

SnccE, A , m the Giorttale di A:'rtcoltura della Domenica, Year XXXI, No. 13, p. 90i 6-gs 3. 
Piacenza, 27, 1921, and the Gaszeffa a^rarta, Vol X, No 7» P- ii 2 iigs Ales¬ 

sandria, Apr. 1921. 

E:!q)eiimental cultivation which has been carried out aH over Italy 
has brought to notice that the “ reggiano " maize of Reggio Emilia is 
the earliest and most dwarfed of all, and that, of equally early kinds, 
it is the most productive. The data contained in the two following 
Tables diow the results of experiments made in 1920 at Parma by the 
Technical Office for the Production and Selection of Seeds and at Forli 
by the Agricultural Office of the Royal Laboratory of Agricultural Chemistry. 


ResuUs of the cultivation of maize at Parma, 



Field 1 

of Oastel 8. Martino || 

Field 

of Corsaochja 

Kinds 

Gram 

1 per ha. 

' in kg. 

Order 

of 

earlincbb 

Kinds * 

1 

Gram 
per ha. 
in hg. 

Order 

1 of 

ogTHtinsa 

A&edo Stiampdli . 

4*50 

2 

Reg^no tSuca) 

2700 

I 

Xfiusa Strampelli . 

4200 

4 

Bergani£LSCO . 

2650 

— 

Reggiano (Sxrccz). . 

. 4200 

I 1 

Tito Poggi . . . 

2450 

late 

Prind^ Roiensi^. 

. . 3900 

5 , 

Fiacentino. 

2400 j 

— 

SBiverio Stzampelii . 

• • 3750 

3 

Ciemonese.* 

1950 

_ 


(r} See R,, 1918> No. 409. {Ed,) 
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Results of the cuUivation of maize at ForlL 




Yidd of gcam 

Average weight (in 



per hectare 

of eadi 

of each ear 



in kg. 

eniue plant 

without spattae 

Reggiano 


3518 

0495 

0.132 

l,ocal yellow 


3 228 

0.825 

o.i 5 r 

r«i]]sa StiampeUi . 


2900 

0570 

0057 

Soveiio StrampeUi . 


2 520 

0355 

0,070 

Principe Potenaaani. 


2133 

0 610 

0080 


621 - I!7pes of Maize with a Glaten Content ~ See No 613 of this Hetieu 

622 - Cultivation of Rice in Ceylon. — I Summers, E , The TiUenng of Ceylon Sioeb — 
ru Tropical A^tcutturist, Vol No 2, pp 5r-S6, pi. 6 + Tables 19 — H Bam- 
BER, X K., Paddy Manuring Espenments -with Yala Crop, 1920 Ibid , pp 87-90 Peia- 
deniya C^lon, Feb 1921. 

The observations here described ate intended to throw light upon 
the question of the average number of ears per acre to be expect^ in the 
following 3 cases' — i) when the seed paddj^ is broadcasted in the ordi¬ 
nary ways; 2) when single plants are transplanted at intervals of 6 X 6 
in.; 3) when the seeds are sown at intervals of 12 X 6 in. 

The data given refer to various varieties grown at the Experiment 
Station, Peradeniya in 1920. 

I. Broadcasted Paddy. — Results indicate that in a paddy crop 

broadcasted, weeded and thinned out by the methods normally employed 
by the Ceylon cultivator; i) most of the plants in the crop will have 
either one or two good ears; 2) if more than 2 ears are borne on a plant 
the chances are that one of these will be immature and worthlj ^; 3) the 
average number of ears per plant to be expected from the crop is 1.9; 
4} if the plants are sepamted on an average by a distance of 22 in., each 
square yard will contain 220 plants, and ^oiild therefore produca^ about 
418 good ears. These results have been checked in the fidd, chiefly with 
Central Province fidds of Hatid, Heenati and Mawi. These were found 
to be conformed to in all cases. ^ 

II. Transpi^anted Paddy. — By transplanting the seedlings at 
intervals of 6 x 6 in., a square yard contains of the number found 
when the crop is broadcast^.. It follows therefore that on an average, 
the plants must produce, if there is ik> increase in the average size of 
ears, 9 times as many ears as the broadcasted plants, if the yidd is to 
be maintained. The varieties used were a series of 3 months paddies 
grown in the experimental plots at the Dry Zone Experiment Station 
at Anuradhapura. The series comprised 90 varieties of which 52 were 
exactly duplicated at the Peradeniya Experiment Station. The seed 
samples were collected from all parts of the Island about the middle of 
IQ19. A striking feature of all plots was the almost entire absence of , 
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weeds so that no weeding was necessary from start to finidi. Progress 
was excdlent at Annradhapara, many of the varieties being harvested 
within 76 days from the time of tran^lanting or within no da3^ from the 
time of sowing. The restalts obtained in the case of 44 Ceylon varieties 
are tabulated in full, with a view to serving as a guide to cultivators in 
the future in connection with what results maybe expected with a parti¬ 
cular variety as regards the number of tillers when tian^lanted alike. 
It is concluded thereby that the increased yields obtained by tian^lant- 
ing are not entiidy due to increased tillering on the part of the seedlings. 

A comparison of results at Anuradhapura and Peiadeniya is rather 
surprising in view of the fact that the fidds at the former station are only 
3 years old, the drainage is good and the mud not at all dayey. On 
the contrary the fidds at the latter station are old, dayey and the drain¬ 
age inferior. The view is generally hdd that in the case of dry cultivated 
cereals, a sandy soil encourages tillering, while a soil rich in day has 
the reverse effect. In these experiments there was not the lightest evi¬ 
dence that this is true for the rice plant, ^ that evidently caution should 
be taken before attempting to apply to paddy, the results obtained with 
dry cultivated cereals. 

During the Yala season of 1920, in an attempt to elaborate a system 
of fidd tedmique for pure line work at Anuradhapura, the plan was 
tried of sowing the indvidual seeds by hand directly upon the paddy 
fidd. In atl, 69 pure lines were thus sown, but the results have not yet 
been worked out in every case. Sowing took place on June 2 and 3,1920, 
with varieties varying from 6 to 4 months old. 

Most of the plants appeared to possess tiller numbers lying between 
5 and 15, although a fair number had from 16 to 20 tillers. There was 
no more variation of the tillering mean between the different varieties 
than there was amongst the means of the lines of any single variety, nor 
was in the nature of a specific tillering capacity observed. 

As ^ards the yidd and devdopment, the following general compa¬ 
rison may be made tetween broadcasted and transplanted paddy : 

Broadcasted Transplanted 


x) NumbeT of eais ptoduoed is a fnmitfitun , 
s) Tillering is ixxegular 

i 

3) l>eve]opnient of tlie aerial poition of the 
plant is small. 

4) Root devel<^mient is greatly restricted. 


dumber of eats produced is greater. 
Tineiing is more xegolar and can be ex¬ 
pressed by a definite tiller mean. 

Aerial portion develops vigorously. 

Root development is very great compared 
with broadcasted plants. 


It appears as though it is necessary to furnish adequate ^ace to 
Ihie plant during the first two months of its growth, if root devdopment 
is to be maximum. 

II. Owiiig to the uigeat iiecesal7 of increa^g food production, 
sevesal paddy manuiiug eoepe^euts •were anauged by -the Agri<Mi1tiira1 
Society for the Yala crop in 1930. The chief objects to ascertain 

t«»] 
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1) Whether Ephos pho^hate could be usefully empbyed to re¬ 
place bone meal, the common paddy manure, as at that time the latter 
was very scarce and very expensive; there was a possibility of the export 
of bone meal from India beu^ stopped altogether; 

2) to try the effect of Mtrolim as a source of nitrogen for paddy. 
The following mixtures were employed: 


1 Otiano . . . 

No I ^{0105 Fliospbate 
/ NSixoliiii. 

80 ^ containing nitxogen 

^ ^ and piho<»plionc add. . . 

. . 8S lb. 

. 296 » 

Nb. It| 

Bone meal . . 

. Z20 lb. i containing mtrogen 

. . 6.16 lb. 

Nitrolnn . . 

25 ^ } and pbosplioric add . 

. . 24.64 » 

No m 

1 

(pihosphate . 

[ Nitrate of pota^ 

T/^rt IK / containing nitiogen 
* ° / pbosiOioiic add . . 

\ and potash.. 

. 4.0 lb. 

300 « 

. 13.2 » 


The manures were to be wdl mixed with their bulk of soil and applied 
broadcast after the second ploughing, and before mudding and levdling. 
No change was to be made in the method of cultivation adopted in each 
district. It was proposed to cover the cost of the manures from the crop 
after harvest. 

The following is a summary of the results of the manuring received 
up to the present time:— 


Yldd per acre 



SUxtpxe I 

Ifixtuxe II 

Msdnxein | 

Cantcol 


bus. 

bos. 

1 bus. 

bus. 

Sandy Distxict. 

30 


1 i 

25 

25 

Udi^ttii, H. B. Rambnkwella . . 

22 

1 19 (+2 light) 20 (+2 light) 


ftfrifiagnTna ... 

23 

20 

' 24 


Dimowila Fields. 

32 

— 

1 — 

24 

Mavibnada... 

2 ^ 

20 

15 

20 

Colombo. 

28 

30 

25 

Z 2 

Ratnapnia. 

26(also28) 32 

— 



Before the Maha crop which is grown between October and February, 
a new series of plots was arranged in different parts of Ceylon, some 45 
in all. The general plan was to have 4 j^ots of approximately i acre each 
to be cultivated by the usual methods, but thoroughly, and treated as 
fohows:— 

i) Green manure at 2 000 lb. per acre and i cwt. Ephos pho^hate; 
2) guano 84 Ib.-t- Ephos phosfdiate 100 lb. + nitrolim 40 lb.+ (13.5 lb. 
nitrogen -f 37.14 lb. idiosphoric acid; 3) control; 4) sterilised animal 

[«»*1 
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meal 112 lb. + steiilised bone meal 56 lb. nitrogen lo.i lb. + pbo^horic 
add 19.8 + potash 6.3 lb.. 

Most of these plots are now tinder cultivation but several were started 
very late owing to the lateness of the N. E. rains in the districts concerned 
and in a few cases the plots have been partly mined by heavy floods. 

The harvest will be made between February and April. 

623 - Meehanieal Cultivatioii of lUee Fields (z).— smoEXMAinr, H., in the Journal d^A- 

:iricuUure pratique. Year 84* 3i» PP« 94 - 95 »fig* 5 . i Paxis, July 29, 1920. 

In Louidana, U. S. A., rice has been harvested since 1884 with bind¬ 
ers constructed for harvesting cereals (wheat, oats, barley, rye) exc^t 
that the driving wheel is wider and its rim furnished with angle pieces 
projecting 8 to 10 cm. so as to enable the whed to grip soil which is still 
moist at the time of reaping, although the rice fields are drained some days 
before the machine is taken in. This practice, which exists in Burma 
where reaping is done by hand, apparently gives better results than those 
obtained when the rice is reaped in water as is the practice in Indo-China. 
The object of the great width of the driving wheel is to prevent the machine 
from sinking far into the soil. In Italy the ordinary whed of the binder 
has been replaced by a ddgh bearing a small internal-combustion engine 
which actuates the mechanism of the machine which is drawn by a team, 
{Journal d’AgricuUure pratique, 1913, vol. i. No. 26, p. 814), 

In 1893 in Louisiana the binders were usually drawn by 4 oxen 
yoked in pairs and 2 mules in front; threshing was done with heavy trac¬ 
tion engines and threshing machines as used for wheat. 

The use of this machinery, which made posable an increase in the area 
tmder rice with the same available labour force, had the following results 
rq)orted in 1893The first binder was employed in Southern Loui¬ 
siana in 1884 ^ ^^85 there were 5 machines and the number was increas¬ 

ing ; 50 binders were in use in 1886, 200 in 1887, 400 in 1888, 1500 
in 1890, 2000 in 1891, and 3000 in 1892. These fibres diow the exten¬ 
sion of rice cultivation in Louisiana due to the use of machinery and are 
verified by the following figures;— The Southern Pacific Railway Co. 
transported in 1886 one thousand metric tons of rice; this special traffic 
increased regularly and reached 150 000 tons of rice in 1892. 

This and further information, expounded by the autiior in his special 
lectures on Farm Engineering applied to Colonial needs, given at the 
Ecole nationale superieure d'Agriculture coloniale at Nogent, induced 
some of his former pupils to study the modifications required in rice cul¬ 
tivation in the French Colonies. 

M. Alazard made conclusive tests in Ihdo-China for the Indo-Chi¬ 
nese Rice-growers’ Association; after his experiments on the mechanical 
cultivation of rice fidds, he harvested with an ordinary binder without 
any modification ; at the time of reaping, the ground was fairly dry, so 
that there was no fear of the machine sinkmg in the^fidd, and he considered 
that even a heavy tractor {4 to 5 metric tons) could draw the binder. 

..IrJ U *r, —^ , 

, (1) See F. Jtme igau. No. 6bo, R. Oct, 1Q20; R. May 1921, No. joi {Eaj 
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Official tests of mechamcal ploiiglimg were made in Cochin-China 
in 1917 ; the results were unfortunate owing to the poor choice of the ap¬ 
paratus used, to its mechanical build, and its gr^t power to which much 
importance was attached under the pretext of being able to work on a 
wide track, whereas it is preferable to use a light tractor, to decrease the 
width of the tract, and to increase the pace. 

For the mechanical ploughing of rice hdds, the author bdieves that 
a tractor of the Gray type should be tested but with a 20-25 HP engine, 
with front wheds having rims 30 cm. wide and providing these wheels 
with iron discs so as to transform them into drums, which in soft soil, 
cause less redstance than when the spokes of the wheels are uncovered. 

624 - Meebanieal Sowing and Weeding 0! Riee by the Gabrini-Moedii Method u).— 
TA»csBXTE,A.aiid Cbxajppbllz, R , in JZ Giornale ii RistcoUma, Vol. XI, No. 2, pp. 21-20. 
Vercdli, Peb 28, 1921. 

The method invented hy Caurini and which he improved in colla¬ 
boration with Mocci, both of Pa^da, has ^read at the present time over 
a large area of the provinces of Pavia and Lilian The Royal I^mbardy 
Institute of Science and Titerature awarded him the prize offered “ to 
the person who should invent or introduce in bombardy a new machine, 
any industrial process or any other improvement from which the inhabit¬ 
ants obtain real and proved benefit ». 

The “ R. Stazione di Risicoltura ” at Vercelli tested the Cabrini- 
IdbcCHr method in 1920. 

Eighty-five ares of old rice field were divided into 4 equal plots, two 
of which were sown broadcast on May 15 (one with Oiiginano seed 
and the other withOnscn ") and the other two, on May 17, with the seeder 
(with the same two kinds of seed respectively). Medium sized machines 
were used, namdy, a seeder and an 8-row weeder, 2.40 metres long. 
From the first period of growth onwards the rice sown with the seeder 
was seen to have more uniform growth, fewer blanks, and ^)ecia31y a 
much smaller and less vigorous growth of weeds. 

On June 15, the first cleaning and weeding was made. It was not 
possible to cany'- out thi. second cleaning with the machine; it had to be 
done by hand. In spite of this there was a sa\ing of about one-third in 
the labour employed in deaning, and cleaning required only 200 hours 
work per hectare as against 293 hours per hectare for cultivation in the 
ordinary manner. The sa^dng wBuld have been much greater had it been 
possible to execute the second deaning also with the machine. In the 
plots cultivated according to the Cabrini-Mocchi method there was 
scarcely any lodging, whereas it was very considerable in the control plots. 
In the former the crop was finer and probably superior by about 30 %, 

The authors recommend that the labour up to the present employed 
on weeding the rice should be transferred to tian^lanting, and that the rice 


li) See R. Apr. 1919, No 45/. For further details see the Gwmale d% RisicoUuta, 
No. 12 ; 1916, 6 * 1918, Nos. 10 and ii; 1930, Nos. 2,3,4, 5,6, and 7. {Ed.) 


[e23-«»4] 
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fields ^ordd partly be cultivated in the Cabrini-Mocchi method and 
partl5^ by tiansplanting. This is possible as the operations of deaning 
and transplanting take |>lace at the same season. 

Cabrini and Mocchi offer their hdp to farmers who wish to expe¬ 
riment with their method. They also offer the use of their machines and 
accept as their fee half the increase in yidd obtained with their method. 

625 - Notes on Adlay (CoixUteryma^Jobi var. mayuen)\B,ib!d fliilippines,—* 
Wesier, P. O. Agnculttual Advisor, Bureau of A^culture) in The Phthpptne A^ncul- 
fwtAl RemetP, Vol. XIH, No 3 » PP- 217-222, pi 4 Manila, 1930. 

One of the most interesting economic plants once important, but 
now allowed to fall into the background is the adlay, Coix lacry^na-joH 
1 l4. var. mayum Stapf., a form with soft hulls and very distinct from the 
ordinary C. lacryma-jobi with hard, bead-like shining grains. 

The author gives a brief outiine of the distribution of adlay in India, 
China and the Philippines and, with reference to the last mentioned, he 
reports the results obtained in Zamboanga from seed obtained in Bukid- 
non. In 1918 a small plot 5x6 metres was sown with adlay in the 
early part of July and harvested in the new year. After an allowance 
of 10 % was made for possible errors dixe to the small area, the yield 
was calculated at the rate of 3625 kilos per hectare of which 2610 kilos 
was hulled, dean grain, or 72 % of the total weight. In 1919, 257 sq, 
metres were sown at the Lamao Experiment Station. This plot yidded 
at the rate of 1634 kilos of grain and 4319 kilos of air dried straw per 
hectare. This low yield is, houever, believed to be due to the fact that 
the seed was not sown until early August, and not transplanted until 
September. 

The analysis of adlay from Bukidnon made by the Bureau of Science 
is shown in the following Table, which for comparison shows the analysis 
of various grains and ptdses. 


Samples 

1 

Uoisture 

1 

1 

Protein 

1 

Fat 

Ash 

1 

Crude 

tiore 

Carbo¬ 

hydrate 

starch 

etc. 

Bdible adlay (wbble , % 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

glEUZl) . . . 

. ' 10.02 

8.23 

8.87 

8.94 

14.08 

49.86 

Hulled adlay 

. 10.91 

11.27 

6.65 

I.S9 

0.45 

6883 

Wlieat. . 

10.62 

12.23 

175 

I.81 

2.36 

71.18 

Maize 

10 93 

988 

417 

1.36 

I.71 

71-95 

Oats. . 

10.06 

12.15 

4 33 

3-46 

12.07 

58-75 

Rice. . 

11.88 

8.02 

1.96 

1.15 

0.93 1 

1 76-05 

MUlet 

11.66 

9.25 

350 

235 

7-29 1 

6595 

Pea . 

. 12.40 

I 2068 

1.31 

2.88 

4.21 ’ 

58-5* 

BeaxB 

15-25 

1963 

1.72 

3.29 

3-54 1 

46-57 

Mamiyii 

- j 9.21 

18.30 

0.88 1 

4-23 

4.89 1 

6 a .49 


For comparison with the Philippine adlay, the following analysis of 

[C24-€!SS} 
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Iralled adlay growa in India is given: moisture 13.2 %; albumen 18.7 % ; 
stardi 58.3 %; on 5.2 fibre 1.5 %; ash 2.1 %. 

According to the obsen.’ations made in the Philippines adlay grows 
well at sea level up to an dlevation of at least 1000 metres (in India it is 
grown up to an altitude of 1500 metres). The plant requires a moderate 
rainf^ during the growing period but is not injured by heavy rains, pro- 
A-ided the land is well drained It does best on a somewhat friable, loose, 
fairly rich loam, and should not be planted on heavy, day soil. 

Prom the preliminary experiments made in the aforementioned dis- 
stricts, it w'ould appear that in field culture, adlay should be sown in June, 
Jul3’ and early August, so that the plants have the benefit of the rainy 
season, and can be harvested during the dry period Four to 5 seeds 
should be planted per hillock, the hillocks being 40 to 60 cm. apart in 
rows 70 to 80 cm apart. 

After germination the field should be cultivated and hoed as for maize. 
Later further cultivation is found to be unnecessary. 

When the grain is lipe, the stalks should be cut from 60 to 75 cm. 
from the top, tied in bundles, dried, and subsequently threshed and deaned 
like other grains. The tender plants make good forage for cattie and 
horses, and for this purpose, the seed should be sown in drills and not on 
hiHodss as in the former case. 

In a broad sense, adlay cannot hope to supplant rice and maize 
in the dietary of the people in the Archipdago, but the author considers 
it a feasible proposition to use it to take the place of the said grains partly 
as stock fe^ and for poultry. Considering its reputed bieadmaking 
qualities, the possibilities of native grown adlay as a wheat substitute 
is worthy of careful study, especially taking into account the fact that 
the value of wheat flour imports exceeded the imports of rice which in 1919 
amounted to 8 817 362 pesos (i). 

Owing to its cultural adaptability to a wide region of the Philippines, 
and the many and varied uses to which the grain may be put, and its appa¬ 
rent productiveness, which, however, requires verification, adlay should 
certainly not be disregarded, and deserves a thorough investigation. 

The plates illustrate the variability in construction and yidd. 

626 - Adaptation of the Cultivation of Cotton on Bsady Solis iu Eigypt (2). — m^^rgos, 
D. P., on the BnUettfk de VlnstUiU Vol H, Session X919-Z920, pp i>8. Caizo, 

1920. 

The author states that in sandy soil on the border of the Egyptian 
desert he has succeeded, by annual pruning and by grafting Egyptian va¬ 
rieties on American arborescent cotton plants L. in 

obtaining shrubs which live for some fifteen years and produce a cotton 
comparable with that of the best native kinds (Sakellaridis). 

This process of cotton cultivation has the following advantages;— 
i) Utilisation of sandy soils of small value; 2) heavy jdeld and early 

(1) I ptso — 50 c (ms.) 

(2) See R. Apr. i 93 i> No. 328. (Ed.) 
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harvesting; 3) rational and effective remedy against cotton pests [Gdechm 
gossypidla ); 4) invariable i>reservation of the quaKties of the fibre; 5) fa¬ 
cility in producing the varieties desired; 6) no difi&colty in preventive 
treatment against any eventual attack of parasites (winter treatments) ; 
7} resistance to drought; 8) economical plantation and upkeep, since the 
work is done mechanically and the cost of plantation does not recur for 
10 to 15 years ; 9) reduction in the cost of production per unit owing to 
increase m the yidd (10 to 15 quintals of raw cotton per hectare from the 
second year with a maximum of 35 quintals towards the 8th year with 
subsequent insignificant variations). 

The rotation for such a method of cultivation would beone third 
of the property under cotton, one third under permanent irrigated past¬ 
urage and one third under various crops (groundnuts, lupins, chick-peas,, 
sesamum, potato, barley, millet, etc.). 

627 - Gama Palm Oil liom AttaJfea. speciabilis in BxazSL — BiOleUn of the Imperiat 

InsHtuie, Vol. XVIII, Xo. 2, 172-174- I#oiidoai, April-Jtme 1920. 

The fruits forwarded to the Imperial Institute from Bra2il for analysis, 
averaged 2.5 in. in length, 1.5 in. in diameter and had an average weight 
of 35 gm They bore at the apex a spike about % in. long and at the base 
papery leaf-like bracts. The husk or peiicaip which was brown and fairly 
smooth on the outside endosed a light brown nut with a very hard shdl 
about % in. thick. The kemds averaged i in. in length, 0.8 in. in breadth 
and 4.8 gm. in weight. 

The fruits were identified at K&w as those of AUalea spectdbiKs Mart. 
They dosdy resemble cohuue fruits (A, Co/mne), except that the kernels 
of the latter are blunt at both ends. 

The analyses showed that the pericarp contained % moisture ii.i; 
fat 2.9; fat (espiessed on dry pericarp) 3.3, and the krad, 4.3 moisture, 
62.5,fat and 65.3 fat (expressed on dry kemds). 

A comparison is made with the respective contents of cghune, oil 
palm fruits, and the coconut. 

The fcemd fat when refined would be suitable for edible purposes, 
and the kemds yidd a considerably hi^er percentage of fat than pahn 
kernels, and if available in commercial quantities should realise a higher 
price than the latter. 

The residual meal when analysed gave the following results: % moist¬ 
ure 8.g; crude protdns 16.8; fat o.i; carbohydrates 52.8; fibre 15.1; 
ash 6.3; and the nutrient ratio was i: 3.2 and food units 95. Judging from 
these restdts it is evident that cuma meal is fairly rich in proteins, and 
should be nearly equal in value as a feeding stofi to palm kemd meal 
Ptactical trials would, however, be necessary before the kemd meal or 
cake could be safdy recommended for generd use as a feeding stuff- 

628 - The Oil of the Priofciy Pear Seed. — I^omajniiz, 8 . (College Statioa, Texas, in The 
Journal of Industrial and Ent^neerinfi Chemislryi V<d. XTT , No. 12, p. 1x75. Kaston, Fa., 
December, 1920. 

la Mexico, an exodlent hardened jdly is made from the fruit of the 
prickly pear. The pulp alone is employed for this purpose, the seeds 
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being removed. The analysis of the seeds of a more or less cultivated white 
variety known as the orchard pridriy pear gave the following results: 
moisture 7.68 % — ash 2.96 % — oil 10.89 %. The oil, which was 
obtained by extracting the seed with petroleum ether, was greenish yd3.ow 
in colour, odourless and somewhat viscous at ordinary temperatures. 

From the constants determined, this oil apparently belongs to semi¬ 
drying group, and ifproduced in sufQlcient quantities, xxnght be used in 
some of the oil-products industries. 

629 - Seed Oil Produetion in £!gypt —* See No. 671 of tMs Review. 

530 - ** Genake’* (AcRcta arabica) an Alrican Substitute for Quebiaeho (i). — 
VunxET J. (Chef da Service d’Agticulttire in Haut-Senegal-Nlger), in Lu, Nature, No. 3444, 
PP- 9a-93f figs. 2. Paris, Feb 5, 1921. 

A still little known African tanning product is “gonake ' or *'go- 
nakie” of Senegal, "bagana” of the Bambara country, ‘'sant” pods 
of the Egyptian Sudan, the pod of one of the arborescent Mimoseae {Aca¬ 
cia arabica Wildenow), whose habitat extends over the basins of the Se¬ 
negal, the Gambia, the Niger and the Nile and over a considerable part of 
Briti^ India, where it is known as “ babul 

In West Africa there are at least 2 varieties of this acacia, one wild, 
common on the flood zone of the rivers where it forms forests in certain 
places {notably the forest of Gorgol in the Sen^;al basin), the other propa¬ 
gated by the natives, a few trees being frequently met with in the interior 
or in the neighbourhood of villages (variety Adansoniana of Pubakd). 
The former is distinguished by its taUer habit (some trees are 12 m. in 
height) and especially by its pods being very much constricted between 
the se^. The village variety bears flattened pods, more or less curved 
and twisted, 6 to 15 cm. long, 1.7 to 2 cm. broad, with undulating edges, 
at first covered with a short whitish velvety down, becoming greyish and 
wiinMed when dry. This variety is seldom more than 4 to 8 m. high 
when full grown. 

In both varieties the bark, which contains 20 to 30 % of tannin, 
is dark cdouxed and fibrous iu s tr u ct u re. 

According to numerous analyses carried out by P. AmiANN, dbem- 
ist employed on industrial investigations by the Government of French 
West Africa, the pods of the wild variety, collected before they become dry, 
contaiu from 33 to 41 % of tannin ^estimated with permanganate) Po^ 
of the cultivated variety were found by the same chemist to contain 45 % 
of tannin on dry material. 

Before the war, England occasionally imported from West Africa, 
pods of Acacia arabica under the designation « Gambia pods 

Irately various esperimeuts have been made with this product on the 
continent, in Fiance, Bdgium, and Italy, with satisfactory results. 

Gonake pods, used by native tanners, are sold in certain markets in 
the vahies of the Senegal and Niger, but only in smalt quantities. The 

(i) See 1?, Feb 1913, No 137 {Ed.) 
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author has seen them sold before the war at o.io fr per kg. at Nyamina, 
0.05 fr. at Barouai and 0.03 fr. at San. The trade in Senegal might form im^ 
poitant stocks by organising the collection in wild stands, especially in 
the districts of Kaedi and ]Matam (i). Also, experiments made in the 
valley of the Niger, at the Agrononaic Station of Koulikoro, with the 
Adansoniana variety, have shown that the tree is wdl suited to cultivation. 
It is eatily propagated from seed and can be transplanted when a year old 
without an5" difficulty. It grows fairly quickly and does not require a 
rich soil. It seems to thrive best on day-loam soils. Experiments made 
with the Indian variety on the Golconda coast, showed that salt water in 
the sub-soil does not impede its growth, so it could be advantageously used 
for reafforestation in Lower-S^egal in places where “ Pilao" {Casua- 
rina spp.) does not succeed {2). 

In good conditions of growth, a 4-year old tree has already produced 
several ig. of pods; commendng from the 5th year, the avemge yidd of 
a compact plantation, 6 m. by 6 m., is at least 5 kg, or a yield per hectare 
of 138712^. of pods collected before drying, but weighed dry {in drying the 
pods lose about 50 % of their weight). 

An isolated fuU-grown tree, well grown, produces annually from 25 
to 40 kg. of dry pods. 

P. Amm^m, who has analysed the pods collected in the experi¬ 
mental plantation at Koulikoro, found that they contained 45 parts of 
tannin per 100 of dry pods and gave a light yellow solution in water and 
a blue black precipitate with iron salts. He is of opinion that they are 
an excellent substitute for sumac. 

It was suggested that the cost of transport could be decreased by 
separating the pods from the seeds, which contain no tannin and form 
32 to 35 % of the total weight of ripe pods. It is therefore usefal 
to note that two samples of powdered pods from Sant, containing respec¬ 
tively 6 o- 9 and 54.5 % of tannin were sent for examination to the Imperial 
Institute in Eondon in 1910 (** New colonial and other tanning materials ”, 
in the Bulletin of ike Imperial Institute, 1913, No. 3) and submitted to 
tanners and manufacturers of extracts. The exj^ierts considered that the 
product would be difficult to sdl in that form which is not suitable for the 
extraction of tannin, and the tanners prefer to use a solid or liquid extract, 
soluble in water. the other hand, whole pods were considered interest¬ 
ing and it was stated that they might be disposed of in England at 200 fr. 
per metric ton. 

The pods of the Indian Babal, although rich in tannin, are not gener¬ 
ally used on the spot for tanning, as the tanning liquid pr^red from them 
is rapidly- fermented by a Mucor, Experiments made at the technical 
Eaborator3" of the Department of Industry of the United Provinces in 
India showed that fermentation could be arrested by boiling the liquid, 

(x> See Acactas & tanmn du HaitUSine:ial by J. Henry and F. Amann, Paris, 19x3. 
{Avikor) 

(2) See le., r 9 i 9 > No. 612. { Ed .) 
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by keeping it at low temperature, or b3" treating it with an antiseptic. The 
feeble activity of the Mucor in a temperate climate explains why fermentation 
does not prevent the use of the pods of Acacia arabica in Europe (Bulletin 
of the Imperial Institute, 1916, No. 4). A product rich in tannin would 
be obtained by collecting the pods b^ore the seeds are formed as the latter 
which constitute 32 to 35 % of the total weight of ripe pods contain no 
tannin. Is is particularly desirable not to let the pods dry on the tree. 
Collected at such a time they stain the leather more or less stronglj’' and 
contain a rdativdy small proportion of tannin. 

651 -The Production of Tea andthe Tea Trade throu^out the World, the ImpioTement 
of Old Tea Estates and Soil Treatment on Plantations. — i. jui>Ge, a s., rht Pro¬ 
duction of Tea in tbe Empire and its Relation to tlie Tea Trade of the World, Dnlletin of 
the Imperial Institute, vol XVm, No 4 » PP- 490-523. I#ondoii, Oct -Dec. 1930. II Hce:ay, 
J. M., Improvement of old TeaEstates,in Tropic^d Life, Vol XVII, No. 4, pp. 57“5 m, I/on- 
don, April, 1921. III. Hops G. D , Notice sur la preparation dubol pour la culture du 
the, Bulletin Economique de Vlndochine, Year 23, No. 145, pp. ^14-820, Hwctf-Hmphong, 
Nov.-Dec. 1920. 

I. As it is of great importance at the present time that the position 
of the tea trade in the world should be stated and explained, the author, 
latdy Chief Collector of Customs in Burma, here gives a summary of the 
prevailing conditions in each country concerned with the production of 
tea. 

In the first place, the origin of tea is discussed and the gradual spread 
of tea drinking from China, where it has been a recognised beverage since 
the early years of the Christian era. It is interesting to note that the 
Japanese acquired the tea habit about the Xth century, but that it was 
only in the XVIIth century that it was first introduced into Europe. The 
author traces the spread in the United Kingdom, the British Empire, the 
United States, South America, Russia, Europe in general. In addition 
to this, Persia, Asia Minor, Arabia, Afghanistan, Morocco and North Africa 
are apparently now also acquiring the habit, green teas being most in de¬ 
mand. 

Tea-producing Cocntries. — The following countries supply the 
world with tea: China, Japan, Formosa, Indo-China, India, Ceylon, Java 
and Sumatra in Asia, and Natal and Nyasaland in Africa. In the Cau¬ 
casus, near Batoum (i), a small tea industry is in existence; it was start¬ 
ed some 30 or 40 years ago, but has made littie progress. In the United 
States, exhaustive experiments were made by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment ; it was proved, however, that without plentiful and cheap labour 
the tea industry could not be made a paying proposition. The supply of 
labour is the most important question in regard to the cultivation of tea, 
more than twice the number of coolies being required to work a tea 
estate than would be necessary to work the sa“me aciea^ under coffee or 
rubber. A large proportion of the labour should consist also of women 


(1) See R Jaa. 1913, No. n8; Dec. 1913, No. 1343; Jan 1916,54, ^larch 191 No 333. 
Dec. 1919, No. 602. (£rf.) 
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and children for leaf-plucking. If the leaf is not taken ofE when ready 
to be plucked, the shoots get ahead, especially in the centre of the bush, 
and not only is the plucking surface reduced, but the bush will not continue 
to " flush ” so freely, and the yield is diminislied. 

As the labour question is a cause of anxiety to planters in all parts ot 
India, Ceylon and the Dutch Indies, the aim of the planter is to obtain 
the b^t results from the area already planted: this can be effected by 
improved methods of cultivation and pruning, and by gradually replac¬ 
ing plants of inferior “ jat» (variety or strain) by those which will give 
the highest yidd ofleaf. 

China. — The region of greatest production lies in the coastal and in¬ 
terior provinces bordering and immediatdy south of the Yangtze-Eiang ; 
it is in this region that the black and green teas of international commerce 
are produced. In Yunnan also there is considerable cultivation, but the 
plant grown is the large-leafed indigenous variety, and the tea produced 
is usely only in Western China and Tibet. In China, tea is grown in small 
patdies, large plantations being practically unknown The finest teas are 
product in April, when the young leaves and buds are covered with a 
white down. Only 3 or 4 pickings can be made between April and Octo¬ 
ber, owing to the severity of the winter climate together with the somewhat 
scanty rainfall. 

The leaves are picked and partially cured by members of the grower’^s 
family; they are then collected by a middleman, who subjects them to a 
process of firing before sending the product in bulk to one of the large cen¬ 
tres, where factories have been established for refiriug, sorting and pack¬ 
ing The chief centres of the tea trade are Hankow for brick and black 
tea, Kiukiang, Santuao and Foochow for black and green tea, and Hang¬ 
chow and Ningpo for green tea. Yachan is the centre for the trade with 
Tibet. 

In 1919 the aggregate exports from China were about 92 000 000 lb., — 
an improvement on the trade of 1918 which amounted to orJy 54,000,000 lb. 
The decline, as compared with pre-war exports was mainly due to the un¬ 
certain Russian market, and also to the unfavourable exchange. In 1919, 
over 37 000 000 lb., were sent to London, which was more than twice 
the average quantity shipped during pre-war years. In an effort to en¬ 
courage the tea trade, the Chinese Government, in October 1919, abolish¬ 
ed the export duty levied on all teas dripped abroad 

Indo China (i). — Tea has been exported in small quantities, mainly 
to France since 1900. In recent years the exports have amounted to 
nearly 2 000 000 lb. The China variety has been cultivated and the tea 
produced has been of poor quality. Is is stated that, in Tonkin and Central 
Annam, Europeans are growing tea, and as the dimate is suitable and the 
labour should be cheap and plentiful, it will be interesting to watch the de- 
vdopment of this industry. The large-leafed tea-plant is said to be 
indigenous in the hillg of Tonkin. 


(i) See Jf. Nov. 1918, No 1243; Apnl 467, IMay 1019, No 601 (Ed) 
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Japan. — Green teas are mainly manufactured and for many years 
J apan has supplied America with tea; in recent years, this tradehas amount¬ 
ed to about 35 000 000 lb. 

The competition of British and Dutch grown teas in the United States 
is now very keen and Japanese merchants are making great efforts to re¬ 
tain, and if possible to extend their trade. 

Formosa. The tea plant was introduced into Formosa from China more 
than 100 years ago. The cultivation is carried on, as in China and Japan, 
by peasant proprietors, who also manufacture the tea and sdl it to cen¬ 
tral factories. The Japanese authorities have encouraged the industry 
and there is now a considerable export trade, which does not, however, 
appear to increase. Formosa Oolong teas are said to have a distincti^’e 
flavour and are very popular in the United States, where they obtain 
good prices. The annual exports amount to about 25 000 000 lb. 

India. The first sample of tea ma&e in India was prepared in 1837 
from old plants found growing on a tract of land in Uakhimpur, Assam, 
which had been cleared for cultivation. The tea plants and other trees 
on the land had been cut down and the land cultivated with rice and after 
the paddy had been harvested, the tea plants had thrown out young* 
shoots and leaves. This discovery led to the cutting down of plants re^ 
gularly in order to improve the quality of the foliage that was obtained 
for the manufacture of tea ; of which about 500 lb. were shipped to England 
in 1838. 

The principal tea districts are situated in North Eastern India, in the 
provinces of Assam and Bengal, and contain 84.5 % of the aggregate tea 
acreage in India. Tea is grown to perfection in A^am, the natural home 
of the plant, not only as regards quantity but also as to quality. The 
China plant formerly cultivated and bringing in an average 3deld per acre 
of 290 lb. has been replaced by the finest varieties of the indigenous plant 
raised in various seed gardens in Assam. These gardens have supplied 
nearly all the seed used in recent years in India, Ceylon and the Dutch 
Indies. The yidd has been enormously increased, and the average per 
acre from 23 600 acres plucked in 1918 was 725 lb. There are also many 
estates producing over 800 lb. of fine tea per acre. Two companies, Budla 
Beta and Pabbojan, famed for the high quality of their produce, had in 1919 
an average yidd of over 900 lb, of tea per acre from a planted area of 
4656 acres. There are large areas of waste land suitable for tea in Upper 
Assam, but future extensions must depend on the available labour supply. 

lu Cachar and Sylhet, excellent yidds have been obtained from some 
of the “ bhed " gardens (swamps or bog land composed often of true 
peat, very rich though with shallow surface soil, and an impervious sub¬ 
soil) It seems, however, doubtful whether the tea plant, with stunted 
root devdopments, will have a long Kfe in shallow soils. Tea has also 
been extensivdy planted in the plateau lands; the soils ate not equal to 
those of Assam, and the quantity and quality of the crops are inferior to 
those obtained in Assam or the Dooars. 

In Darjeeling, the teas are famous for their flavour All the land 

E4SJ13 
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stiitable and available in the hills has been used and no further extensions 
can be made. By improved cultivation, the average yidd per acre is 
being steadily raised, and many estates produce over 500 lb. of fine tea 
per acre. 

In Terai, tea can be produced at a fairly low cost, but the quality is 
not high. Mosquito blight, combined with an unhealthy climate have been 
the most serious drawback. 

In the Dooars in the west, very high yidds up to 1000 lb. per acre are 
obtained, and the average quality of the tea is good. There are large areas 
of excdlent tea land available which will be brought into cultivation as the 
occasion presents itsdf. 

.. In Southern India, China seed was planted in the Nilgiiis in 1834, 
and for many years the cultivation on a small scale was confined to the 
highlands. During the present century about 30000 acres have been 
planted in the said district and in the adjacent districts and about the same 
acreage in Travancore State The climate differs very largely from that 
of N. E. India, and corresponds with the conditions prevailing in Cey¬ 
lon. Good yMds axe obtained and the quality of tea is being improved. 
The industry has been a success, and can be extended. I/abour is not dif¬ 
ficult to obtain. 

General. The average annual production of tea in India as a whole 
for the 6 years 1915-19, was 375000000 lb., an increase of about 85 000 ooo- 
Ib., over the average crops of the preceding 5 years. The crop of rqao 
was a short one, owing to unfavourable climatic conditions, especially in 
Terai and the Dooars where the output in many Estates was from 25 to 
40 less than in 1919- 

Ceyu>x, Tea planting was taken up only about 1875, when Hemi- 
leia vastatrix in an epidemic form had attacked the coffee plant. The fol¬ 
lowing figures show how rapidly the industry was devdoped: — In 1875, 
The acres planted numbered 1080; in 1885, 152 000; in 1895 305 000; 
^ 390 000 Slid, in 1913, 409 000. 

About 1904, rubber planting was taken up, and in the low cotmtry 
tea eventually disappeared. At the same time, however, tea continued to 
be planted in the highlands and during 1906-17 over 13 000 cwt. of tea seed 
were imported from India, sufficient to plant out 43 000 acres. In 
19220 it was estimated that there were 395 187 acres under tea of which 
3^ 678 acres were in bearing. The production was estimated at 
192 500 000lb., which works out at 525 lb., per acre. The oulput from 
the native-owned gardens was estimated at 7 818 000 lb. Dr. Bernari> 
who was deputed in 1912 by the Government of Java to study the condi¬ 
tions of the tea industries ot India and Ceylon, stated in his report that 
the absence of terraces on the Ceylon tea estates had resulted in a serious 
loss of soil so that on many estates more manure had to be used than 
would otherwise have been necessary in order to obtain a satisfac¬ 
tory crop. 

There is no cold weather season, the leaf is therefore plucked through¬ 
out the year, and the bushes pruned at intervals. 

I«»i3 
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The following statement shows the exports of tea from Ceylon 1917 
to 1920 

1917 xgiS I 9 Zg 1020 

lb. lb • Ib. lb. 

193 030 000 180 639 000 208 438 000 18 + b47 000 

m 

Natax. — The restrictions placed on Indian immigrations into Natal 
in 1911 seriously hampered the industry, which has contracted and is 
being r^laced by the cultivation of the sugar cane. The production of 
tea in 1918-19 was 1410 000 lb. from 4136 acres, compared with an out¬ 
put of 2 681000 lb. from about 4000 acres in bearing in 1903. 

Nyasaiand. — Tea is grown only in the Mlanje district where the 
soi^ and climate are wdl suited to the plant. In 1919 about 4500 acres 
had been planted and about 700 000 lb. of tea were esported. The tea 
comes into profitable bearing in the 5th year, and can be produced at a 
cheaper rate than in India or Ceylon. 

Java (i). — Tea is grown mostly in the mountainous districts on 
the western side of the iriand; a large proportion of the area is cultivated 
by native proprietors and consists of ^all gardens of a few acres in extent^ 
usually found in the vicinity df European plantations where the green leaf 
is sold. 

Dr. G. D. Hope, scientific officer of the Indian Tea Association, who 
visited Java in 1916, has written a very instructive account of the Java 
tea industry. He ^aks in the highest temas of the excellent manner 
in whidi the Dutdi planters have laid out their estates on the sides of the 
bills, and by terracing and planting along contour lines of the slopes, have 
prevented loss of surface soil by wash. He also refers to the general 
superiority, from an agricultural standpoint of the soils of Java, over those 
of N. E- India; they are richer in organic matter and nitrogen, but con¬ 
tain considerably less potash than Indian soils in the tea districts, which 
would account for the fact that the greater proportion of Java teas are of 
common medium description. They are, however, carefully manufactur¬ 
ed, evenly sorted in lots or “ breaks ”, and put down at low cost, which 
appeal to the blender. 

The bushes are plucked all the year round, and, as there is no fixed 
time for pruning, if the bushes are not r^ularly plucked, they get out 
of hand, and the yiddis lowered in quantify. 

It seems improbable that any large extensions will be made in Java 
for some time to come, but the general tendency will be to attract labour 
to the existing estates, and by this means obtain larger crops. J ava can 
produce tea more cheaply than dther India or Ceylon. The Chairman of 
the Axiglo-Dutch Plantations estimated the present cost of prodpction at 
5d. per Ib. The gradual rise in export trade is shown as follows : 1913, 
64 703 000 lb., 1917, 80 236 000 lb., 1918, 61 853 000 lb., 1919, no 772 000 
Ib. The exports to Holland were larger than the quantity requited for 


(i) See S. June 1917, Xos. 549 and 595; -R. Oct. 1917,^0 955; R. Jan. 1919, 

17. {Ed) • 
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iLoine consumption ; it is not known whether markets were found for the 
surplus. J ava is seriously competing with Ceylon in the AustraKan market 
where tea is admitted free of duty; Java.tea can be sold at from 2d. to 3d. 
per lb. cheaper than Ceylon teas. 

Sumatra (i). —Tea cultivation was introduced in Sumatra in if 10, 
and at the present time it is estimated that there are 20 000 acres under 
cultivation. The root growth of tea bushes is shallow owing to the im¬ 
pervious nature of the subsoil, and roots do not penetrate more th^n ift. 
deep. Mann in a report on the tea soils of Cachar and Sylhet remarks: 
,. though the plant may be exceedingly luxuriant so long as the super¬ 
abundant fertility of the surface soil lasts, it becomes after this, exceed¬ 
ingly subject to drought, and the quality during its whole life reveals 
the unnatural conditions under which it is grown 

As much as 1200 lb. of tea per acre has been produced in the 4th year 
after planting. The actual production of tea, however, in 1919 was 
8818500 lb. from 13500 acres in bearing (equal to 670 lb. per acre). 
Compared with Upper Assam, this is comparativdy low in spite of the 
fact that the best yielding Assam varieties^are grown and plucked all the 
year round and that the growth is luxuriant. It can only be attributed 
to shortage of labour. 

The quality of the tea produced corresponds to ordinary Java teas. 
The export trade has increased as follows: 1917, 39490001b., 1918, 
5 266 000 lb., 1919, 9 368 000 lb. 

Production and Consumption and the Intrrnationai, Trade in 
Tea. — Fifty years ago China and Japan produced practically all 
the tea cousumed in the world. The author traces the gradual spread 
and quotes reliable dataindicatingtheworld’stradeini89o, 1900,1913, and 
1919, and it is interesting to compare the gradual rise and fall in the export 
trade and the same with the total consumption in the various countries. 
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The author doses by giving a general idea of the present condition of 
affairs with r^ard to British grown teas from the commerdal stand¬ 
point. 

II. — McKay who is one the most experienced of agricultural author¬ 
ities in India considers that the present time is* opportune to consider 
many aspects of the tea industry, and presents in his artide a series of 
facts and recommendations worthy of attention. 

The deciding factors as to whether or not an area ot old tea is worth 
renovating, or even retaining in cultivation are first, the number of bushes 
per acre, next the “ jS.t of these bushes and their condition of health. 
If on exhausted soil, old and sickly^ tea bushes are struggling to grow, 
and if the number of such bushes is less than xooo per acre, the author 
considers it advisable to al^don the area. If the soil is*moderatdy 
good and the bushes healthy, it may be wise to fill up vacandes or even to 
interplant between the ^sting lines of tea bushes. For this purpose 
strong 2-year old plants will be required, which should be manured the 
following year after planting, or preferably for 2 years. 

In tmdertaking the renovation of old tea, the first point is to stop all 
farther soil wastage and the only effective system is by terradng (see 
Java). In some cases the cost of making terraces is prohibitive, but a 
cheap effective means of arriving at the same result is to sow seed of a 
leguminous crop e. g. Tephrosia Candida along the contour lines, and allow 
the plants to remain for several years in this position An appredable 
terrace will gradually be formed and when the shrubs are eventually cut 
away, a small drain can be made at the underside of the terrace, the 
excavated earth thrown up, and a fresh supply of seed sown. In flat 
lands theze is less likelihood of serious injury l^m soil wash, but as dayey 
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and retentive soils are frequently met with in snch situations, adequate 
drainage is essential. A good supply of organic matter will tend to keep 
these soils open and friable and green crops should be grown for this pur¬ 
pose. Bone dust applied at the rate of 200 to 250 lb. per acre usually will 
be found to encourage development of green crops. 

Trenching can be adopted with advantage on old tea lands. Small 
drains are cut out to a depth of 18 in, and 6 to 9 in. wide and jBlled with 
prunings etc. and then the earth levied in. The value of the work will * 
depend on 2 main factors : 

1) the length of time the trench can be left open to the amdiorating 
influences of the atmosphere; 

2) the amount of vegetable matter that is available for burying 

on the trenches. ^ 

Collar pruning has often given good results but the bushes may ul¬ 
timately be found to deteriorate unless this operation is accompanied by 
manuring and other amdiorative soil treatment. 

Shade is an important factor in the health of the tea bushes. Dal-- 
bergia spp. and Albizzia spp. are suitable leguminous trees lor planting 
among tea; these not only produce a good shade but the leaf fall has a be¬ 
neficial manuiial effect (i). 

To biirg bade det^orated tea estates to a profitable cropping con¬ 
dition, adequate manuring will be necessary where the bark on the branched 
is dry and hidebound, and where few or no young shoots are coming 
from bdow or from the collar of the bush, nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia applied at the rate of 100 to 150 lb. per acre will prove usefuL 
If the soil is add, as many tea soils are, the former is to be preferred. These 
manures should be applied early in the season before the heavy rains are 
due. (The Sdentific Department of the Indian Tea Association have 
reported very good results in recent experiments with nitrate of soda). 
Phosphoric add can be supplied by a cheap dressing ot bone dust whici 
will assist the growth of green crops and hdp the devdopment of the tea 
bush.Potashis not much required for Indian tea soilsjendless new mixtures ha¬ 
ve been recommended by various spedalists.but the following is typical of 
many of those which have found considerable favour durhig the last few years: 


Plios. acid 


Pota^ 


200 lb. Fish guano. . . . 

200 . Nitrate of soda . 

zoo ]^hos phosphate. 

50 Huziate of potash 

Application 550 to 750 lb. per acre. 

Thfe apjdication refers however to tea manuring in Ceylon, but a 

<i) Full details of the various green manures and the ^dal advantages of each will be- 
found in ** Green IMEanuxes and Hanuring in the Tropics ” by P, de Sosnay (Tropical 1 /ife Pn.- 
blishfng Dept. 83-91. Gt. Tichfield St. Oxford st. X/Ondon). {Author's Note). 

[«!] 


15 Ih. 17 kg — 

30 — — 

— 30 — 

— — 20 lb. 
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smaller quantity of the same mixture can probably be relied upon to give 
profitable results in India, thus involving less expense. 

nr. — A review or the latest sden^c investigations carried out as 
r^ards the proper treatment of soil rdative to the cultivation of tea. 
From the results obtained, the author draws the following conclusions: 

1) I/ight and sandy soils can be improved by the application of 
organic manure or of soil of a heavier texture. Trenching and terradng 
is sometimes advisable Heavy soil should be wdl worked, but not when 
ina very humid and sticky condition; improvement is effected by the ad¬ 
dition of sandy sdl. 

2) The surface soil should be kept loose and triable to prevent eva¬ 
poration of moisture during the cold season; for this two things are ad¬ 
vised:— a) pindnng off the adventitious shoots which prevent loss of 
water by transpiration; b) mulching (tea leaves are apt to transpire to 
a considerable extent). 

As the sun's rays probably play an important part in actuating soil 
fertility, during the cold weather, the surface soil exposed to the sun 
should be kept well deaned. 

632 - Aromatic and Medicintal Plants of Sardinia. — mcchbleio!!, g., in x. Stvista ita^ 
luxna deUe essanze e profumt, Milan, March. 1921. —IX. BoUettino deUa Assocuzstone 
liana pro ptante medutnah, aromatiche ed aUre with. Year IV, No. 3, pp 4.2*43. Lilian, 
Meuxiii, Z 92 I. 

The Sardinian flora is very rich in wild aromatic and medicinal plants, 
originating perhaps from spedes formerly cultivated as medicaments and 
now become wild. Among these plants may be dted: — Mar^ maBow, 
arnica, borage, camomile, lesser ceataury, hemlock, foxglove, eucalyptus, 
gentian, henbane, laurd, mallow, oleander, me, dder, datura, squill, mullein, 
etc. 

The southern coasts of Sardinia are rich m the Lydau juniper 
{Junipcms phoenicea) which yidds 2 % of an essence, not comparable, it 
is tme, with that of Juniperus officinalis, but neverthdess suffidently 
appreciated. The island could fumidi 5000 tons of the berries of this 
spedes for distillation. 

On the coasts and mountains, rosemajy abounds and 15 000 tons of 
fresh leaves could be collected yidding from 0.25 to 0.35 % of essence, as 
against i to 1.5 % for dried leaves. Myrtle is verj’’ abundant, and 30 000 
tons of its leaves could be collected, which, when fredi, contain from 
0.200 to 0.225 % of essence and as much as 0.35 when dry. 

The stoechas lavender {Lavandula Stoechas I/.) is widely distributed, 
e^edaUy on poor soils, little suited for cultivation both in mountain and 
plain. It can fumidi several tons of flower heads, which yidd, in a 
fresh state, 0.2 of essence. Wormwood is feirly wide spread through¬ 
out Sardinia, but especially in the province of Sassaii. 

"Water-mint and penny-royal, very common along the streams and in 
damp places, could provide 20 000 tons of raw material for distillation 
with a yidd in essence of 0.2 %. 
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Thyme is abundant in the zone of Mbnnt Gennaigentu; it yidds about 
3 % of essence. 

Some experiments in cultivatiasg roses for essence have given very 
satisfactory results. 

At Cagliari there is a company {“ Societa Sardo-Iyombarda Subinaghi 
&Co. ’*) which collects and manipulates Sardinian aromatic and medicinal 
plants, but theie is stiU much room for similar undertakings. 

633 - Market Oardening in Italy. — Scano, c , in iz CoV%vatore, Yeax 66, No. 36, 

pp. 980-983. Casaie Monfenato, Dec. igao 

The author, continuing his notes on the situation of market-garden¬ 
ing in Italy (r) gives the following information. 

Onions and GaWvIC. — This crop is cultivated ovei 6000 hectares 
and produces 657 500 quintals. The cultivation of onions and garlics is 
very evenly divided between the districts of North and Central Italy and 
those of the South and the idands. The laigest areas are in Venice and 
Campania and the smallest in Emilia. The greatest production occurs 
in Campania and Venice and the least in Sardinia and Tuscany. The 
average production for the whole Kingdom is 109 quintals per hectare, 
with a maximum of 268 in Emilia and a minimum ol 77 qtjintals in Venice. 

Artichokes. — These cover 5775 hectares and the total production 
in 511000 quintals. This crop also is equally divided as r^ards area 
between the north and south of the peninsula and the production is almost 
equal in each. The largest areas under artichokes are in Tuscany and Sicily, 
the smallest in Venice and in Apulia. Tuscany has the greatest production 
and Apulia has the least. The average production is 88 quintals per hec¬ 
tare for the whole peninsula, with a maximum of 134 quintals in Tuscany 
and 127 quintals in Apulia, and a minimum of 57 quintals in liguria. 

Oakdoons, Celery and 3 ?Ennel. — The area devoted to the culti¬ 
vation of these plants for the market in Italy is only 2025 hectares, and 
the production is 335 500 quintals. The cultivation of these pot-herbs 
is more extensive in the southern districts than in the north (where only 
915 hectares are under these plants) but the quantity produced is about the 
same in the north and south. The largest areas on wMdi they are cultivated 
are in Campania and in Apulia whilst the smallest arda is in Sicily. Cam¬ 
pania and I4guria give the highest production. The average production 
for the Kingdom is 166 quintals per hectare; the highest average produc- 
tiooi is in I/iguria with 310 quintals, and the smallest in the Abruzzi, in 
quintals, and Eatiuni, 109 quintals per hectare. 

Asparagus. — This occupies the smallest area' of all market garden 
crops; the cultivation of asparagus is limited to 4 districts, 3 of which 
{Kedmont, Eiguria and Venice) are in Northern Jtaly and i (Latium) 
in the Centre. Only 792 hectares are under a^aragus and the production 
is barely 25900 quintals. 

The average production is 33 quintals per hectare; the highest average 
is 45 quintals in Venice and the smallest is 24 quintals in Latium. 

(i) See JR. Jane 1930, No. 658. (Ed.) 
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634 - Sug^estioiKS for tHe Selection of Apple and Fear Stocks. — batxon, r. b. 

(Wye College Ftoit Ea^ximeEit Station, Bast Mailing) in the JoumeU ot ike Roval HorU- 
cuUural Society, Vol. SXV, Pts. 3 and 3 » PP- 257-277, pi. 23. 1 /Ondon, Jtily, 1930. 

I. AppijS Stoks. — Investigatioiis have been made at Wye College 
Fruit Experiment Station, East Mailing with r^ard to the relative vigour 
of Free, (dwarf stocks both fibrous and stump-rooted as well as vigorous 
ones renting from a well-balanced root system) Crab and Paradise stocks, 
and the range of growth and root ^stem included in each dass. 

Selected types of Paradise, ranging from the dwarf to the very 
vigorous type, all raised v^etativdy from layers, were planted out on 
their own roots to demonstrate their rdative vigour. A selection was 
also made of crab-stock seedlings obtained from a fordgu source through 
an Englidi nurseryman in 1912. It was noted that when these seedlings, 
mostly 2 ^^ears old, were planted out, they appeared to be very even, and 
the majority exhibited a tap-rooting tendency. (The taproots were, of 
course, trimmed badk at the time of planting). 

At the first inaction a year after planting, the plants appeared to 
be very free growing and dean-stemmed at the base, and only a few 
were stunted and ^iny. It is interesting to note that in the normal 
course of events at this point such a bed of stocks \iould have been 
“ worked " before anything more was known about it, — hence the comm¬ 
on impression among many tree-raisers that free and crab stocks vary little. 

Certain typical plants were selected and were planted out in Feb. 
l9i4to grow on thdr own roots, which they were allowed to do until March, 
1919, when they were lifted, in order to obtain a series of photographs of 
t^r rdative growth and rooting characters. This series, indud^ in this 
artide, is a striking illustration and proof of the immense variation in 
vigour amongst so-called free or crab stocks. 

A similar close examination was made of a collection of free stocks 
raised from the Pomace from an orchard in the west of England, and re¬ 
sults were similart 

With regard to the desirability for working purposes and the possible 
means of overcoming this variability habit, the author awaits the results 
of the sdected types upon different soils, before making any further state¬ 
ments concerning soil solubility, but confines his remarks to certain 
outstanding points. 

A very complete series of Paradise would be made up by the sdection 
of: — 

Type I. — Broad-leaf for permanent budi trees and weak-growing 
sorts. 

Type II. — Doucm or English Paradise — for bush fillers and gen¬ 
eral commercial dwarfing trees. 

Type V. — Ameliore or Improved Doudn — for cordons and garden 
trees. 

Type IX. — Jaune de Metz or Ydlow Paradise, for extra preco¬ 
city, probably useful on which to work new seedlings, pot trees, etc., 
to induce rapid maturity. 
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These are the most marked and constant indications on the soil under 
consideration with regard to definitdy dwarfing types of stock. 

There is apparently no distinct line betwixt fr^ and Paradise stocks, 
efljnh contains dwarfing and free-growing stocks, both capable of vegeta¬ 
tive propagation. There are 3 possible lines along which a standardisa¬ 
tion of free stock may proceed: i) if seedling stodks are to be used, they 
diould be graded at an early stage i e. at the time of planting out; 2) the 
stronger types of so-called Paradise should be sdected, with free-rooting 
and growth habit, and deep anchorage, which appear identical with free 
stocks. Any of these type‘s can be raised quickly by layers, wood and 
root cuttings, and could be used for standard purposes with comparative 
safety; 3) reproduction of the most promising sorts from root cuttings. 
"WrTien these better trees are lifted and their roots trimmed, these root cut¬ 
tings should be preserved and kept separate from the inferior ones. Very 
good stocks can quickly be obtained by this method 

n. Pears. — The object ol the author is to place on record a summary 
of the commercially used dwarfibag stocks for pears at the present time, 
difEeient forms of quince being used almost exclusively for this purpose, 
though trees worked upon the white thorn {Crataegus Oxyacantha) and 
upon the Mountain {Pyrus aucuparicC) are occasionally to be found. 

A collection of quince stocks from various nurseries was made, and 
it was evident that many and various varieties were in common use, but 
differing in vegetative characteristics, that several varieties had got 
mixed together, and that the variety of quince most recommended as a 
stock by the older writers namely the Portugal Quince — had practically 
gone out of use as a stock. 

The author proceded to a classification of the types, and gives a table 
flowing the ckaracters useful for identification in the growing season, and 
the average leaf measurements (on one-year bedded stocks) worked as 
follows: 


Tipe A (Angeis). 

» B (C^ommoa). 

» C ? . 

» JD (Palis or De Fontenay) - 
» E (Partugal). 


Bleadth 

l/engtli 

Zteaf stalk 

46 

564 

066 

3 97 

^ 5- o 6 

0.62 

416 

4-77 

0.64 

384 

5-09 

0.59 

547 

6.82 

1.09 


Type A ; undoubtedly the one in most common use to-day. It 
appears to be both a grower's and nurseryman's stock; it layers very readily, 
is vigorous and health y in the nursery, and ultimately devdops a very 
fine fibrous root system. 

Type B; less vigorous and can be distinguished by the smaller acute¬ 
ly-tipped leai; comes readily from wood cuttings; fruit small, hard 
and downy 
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Type C; very erect yet dwarf growth; small circtilar, yellowish crinMed 
leaves; soon lacks vigour and tips of shoots often die, roots well from wood 
cuttings. 

Type D, exaggerated drooping habit and dark green dongated leaf; 
less hbrous and more coarse-rooted than other types; long weak lateral 
roots. 

Type E] very large downy leaf, and stout vigorous growth; rarely 
roots m a single season ; layering appeared to be more eflEective than the 
stool method employed for the others. 

The average height measurement of bedded stocks (once transplanted) 
was as follows: A, 3ft.; B, 2ft. 4m.; C,ift. irin.;D,i£t. ioin.;E,3ft. 
5 in., and the i^xead for these 5 types respectivdy was 2 ft. 7 in. i ft. 
10 in., II in., 2 ft. 9 in, 2 ft. 11 in. 

Xow that the period of classification is practically complete, the au¬ 
thors proposes to undertake a laeries ot experiments with a fairly wide 
range of pears, as the whole question of pear growing commercially in Great 
Britain, and of double working varieties in general opens up a wide field 
for advance through careful research. 


«35 - Restoration of Peach Trees Growing in Open Air. —• i,amp&ov e , ul the Revue 
Horttcole, year 93, ^o. 2, pp, 33-34, 2 figs. Pans, Feb. 16,1920 

Cutting back with the object of restoring \’igour is little pmctised 
witii peach trees, because it is generally agreed that the old wood, in this 
case, does not produce branches or does so with difiiculty. However, 
the operation may be suitable in certain cases, as was noted by Naudjut 
and Decaisne in the middle of the XTX century {Manud de Vamateur 
des iardins Vol. IV, p. 423) and also by Director of the « Jardin 

des plantes» at Grenoble, who brought it to the notice of the Bo¬ 
rnological Congress at Metz in the autumn of 1919 He described the very 
succesful experiment carried out over the whole of his peach orchard 
by Co]viPTE of Bemin near Grenoble Having been obliged to leave 
his property for three and a half years, CoxiprE, on his return, found 
his peach trees growing in the open air destitute of small fruiting branches 
at the normal height, with their trunks excessivdy lengthened and their 
growth sickly. He cut back the branches wdl below all fresh growth. 
Vigorous branches sprung from the trunk and, in the following year, 
gave a finer crop than the trees ot which he had simply pruned the ends 
of the branches. 

The operation should be done with cate; the branches diould be cut 
with a sharp fine saw; each cut should then be smoothed with a pruning 
knife and covered with grafting mastic 

From the discussion which took place at the Congress after Al- 
lemaxd's communication, it would appear that the cutting badt of peach 
trees in exposed conditions, gives variable results according to the environ¬ 
ment, The author remarks tliat it would be useful to study the causes 
which influence the success of the operation. 
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656 - The Oi^ta Pea^ BeH^lum. — DAcsv, a., in the Rentue HorUeoU Bel%e, Year II 
No. 4, p. 53 , Huy, Ai»r. x, 1921. 

TlieTe are not many peach trees suited to northern cUmates; a good 
Idiid whkh is so suited is the Oignies peach which originated at Haiuaut. 
Although not very robust in appearance the Oignies peach is very fertile^ 
propagates itself by seed, can be grown either as bu^es or in the open. 
The fruit is medium sized or very large according to the quantity; its 
skin is very downy, greenish yellow, and more or less red on the surxny side; 
the flesh is easily separated from the stone. It ripens at the end of Sep¬ 
tember. This peach ripens perfectly on isolated trees if grown on a tree 
raised from seed, or on a grafted tree Tn other cases it is always much 
less sweet and notably so when the tree is grafted on a plum tree. 

For successful growth of this peach, a warm, healthy, sandy soil which 
is fairly deep and a very sunrn^ situation are required. 

637 - The Preseivatioil of Tiopieal Fruits. — Wesxbr P. J. (Agiicultuxal Advisor, Bureau 
of Agricultiue) in The PhUippiiie Agriculiitral Review, Vol. Xm, No. 3, pp. 173-185, jd. 4 
Manila, 1920. 

Amongst the more than 200 ^edes of fruits that grow in the Philip¬ 
pines, the following are recommended as suitable for the manufacture 
of preserves on a fairly laige scale, and a description is given of each^ 
combined with recipes suitable in ea<di case- Banana {Musa safie/ntium 
I/.); Carambola [Averrhoa Caranibola LO ; chico (Achras Sapota I/.); Condol 
{Benincasa hispida Cogn.); custardapple (Anona reticulata 1 ,.) ; ginger 
{Zinziher officinale Rose); guanabano, {Aiwna muricata L.); guava 
(Psidimn Guajava L.) ; jujube {Zizipims Jujuba I/.); kamia {Averrhoa 
BUimbi L.); lanz6n {Lansium domesticum Jai.); mkkopa {Eugenia java- 
nica) ; mango {Mangifera indict^ ; mangosteen {Garcinia Mangosiana I/.) 
nipa {Nypa fruticans Wurmb.); papaya {Carica Papaya I/.); pineapple 
{Ananas sativa Schult.); santol {Sandoricum Koetjape Merr.) and tamarind 
{Tamarindus indica I/.). 

The mango is at present the only fruit produced in sufficient quantity 
to keep even a small factory running at full capacity during the mango 
season. The next largest supply is the santol. 

638 - The Breadfruit (Artoearpus oommonis L.) in the PhUippines. ~ westSr, p. j. 
(Agiicoltnxal Advisor, Bureau of Agricnitore) iu The Philippine Agrtcuttwal Revitw,. 
Vol. XtU, No. 3, pp. 223-229, pl- -I, Manila, 1920. 

The cultivated, seedless form of breadfruit here discussed, rarely 
growing mote than 15 m. high in the Philippines, originated in one of the 
Polynesian archipdagos, whence it has spread to a large part of the tropics 
elsewhere. While the tree does best with a rainfall of fairly equal distribu¬ 
tion it is quite tolerant of short dry periods, and it also flourishes under 
irrigation. 

The observation of the formation of adventitious buds on injured 
roots of the breadfruit tree led the author to conduct a series of experiments 
with toot cuttings. The cuttings were inserted at Lamao from the latter 
part of May through June to July, i.e the dose of a long dry season and 
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the beginning of the rainy period. With proper treatment up to 8o % 
of the cuttings taken during this period showed promise of making 
healthy plants, but at any other time of year, very few cuttings will 
strike. 

In nursery practice it has been found best to dig out the soil to a d^th 
of 20 cm., and fill it with dean, medium coarse sand. The sand should 
be levdled, saturated with water and beaten hard The roots of the tree 
can then be dug up with care, and should not be allow'ed to become dry 
while they are exposed to the air, and rirould never be left exposed to the 
sun. The author considers it better to use many of the smaller roots for 
cuttings than to cut one or two large ones near the trunk of the tree. 
The small wounds are more quickly healed, and there is less danger of the 
tree being uprooted by tjphoons. Cuttings should be 20 to 25 cm. in 
length, and it is advisable to paint the wound on the thickest end of the 
cutting with coal tar or white lead. The cuttings riiould then be inserted 
diagonally 12 cm. apart, in a trench with the thickest end from 3-6 cm. 
above the ground le\d. 

After insertion of the cuttings, the sand should not be kept saturated 
by daily appEcations of water, and watering diould be Hmited to once every 
5 to 7 days. Occasional ^ra3nng is however beneficial or damp sacking 
spread over the cuttings during the hot part of the day and removed at 
night. 

Some cuttings will be read3^ for removal 2 months after insertion, 
whilst others take 5 months. The majority wiE be large enough for trans¬ 
planting to the nursery at the age of 7-8 months, and into the field, 
6-7 months later. When tran^lanting, about ®/4 the leaves diould be 
cut off. In the orchard, plants ^ould be spaced from 10-14 m. apart 

The advantages attached to the cultivation oiArtocarpus communis L. 
are evident: the trees are unaffected by locusts and other plant pests; 
even in the regions where the dry season is exceptionaEy long, if properly 
mulched, they would require very Ettle water. The extended planting 
of breadfruit trees is therefore strongly recommended. 

As r^ards the food value, it is interesting to note that the breadfruit 
comes next to the banana amongst the tropical fruits. The high food 
value may be noted from the following analysis adapted from the Report 
of the Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station, 1914. 
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639 - R8<affoTestation in Mountainous R^ions without Temporary Nurseries. — des- 

COMBES, P. and Devaox, H , m the Journal d* 4.grtcuUure praftquo, New Senes, VdL 35, 
1921, V 61 I, No 6, pp 118-119 Pans, Feb. 13, 1921 

One of the difficulties of re-aforestation in mountainous regions is 
that the period of the year favourable for vegetation varies according 
to the altitude. Tran^lanting trees from a nursery at a lower altitude 
than the land to be re-afforested is generally impracticable in spring, be¬ 
cause the trees commence growth in the nursery before the thaw in the 
land to be planted, and in autumn, because their growth has not stopped 
by the time the first falls of snow take place there. The French Forest 
Administration meets this difficulty by establishing temporary nurseries 
at the altitude of the land to be planted; but their remoteness from inhab¬ 
ited places and the scarcity of labour makes the upkeep of such nurseries 
very difficult. The authors have therefore recommended a new method 
of re-afforesting mountains based on the use, in ^ring, of plants taken 
out of nurseries situated In the plains and kept in the cold up to the time 
when the thaw enables them to be planted. 

This method has been tested by several experiments undertaken by 
the Central Society for forest management in mountains. 

The Vignec territory (Hautes-Pyreaees), which covers an area of 30 ha. 
in the valley of the Aure, varying in altitude between 580 and 1120 metres, 
has been entirdy re-afforested in this manner by a plantation of pines rnixed 
with silver firs, made in 1908 and 1909, and in which broad-leaved trees 
have since been planted. 

A plantation of acacias was made in 1908, by the same method, in 
the Testes du Plan territory, commune of Aragnouet (Hautes-Pyrenees) 
at an altitude of 1700 m. 

This method has also been applied by the mountain dwdlers of the 
Commune of Bstensan (Hautes-Pyrenees), where the municipality has 
re-afforested two plots, one on a plateau and the other on the steep banks 
of a torrent. 

All the plants used in these experiments were sent by passenger train, 
during March, to Vaux near Ferte-Imbault (I/>ir-et-Cher), taken quickly 
from the railway station to a place higher than the land sdected for plant¬ 
ation, where they were stored in bundles separated from the ground by 
a wooden platform and covered with planks supporting a thick layer of 
snow, and, later, planted out as soon as the thaw had taken place on 
the area to be planted. Although the advantages of putting the plants 
in tubs during the interval between thdr arrival and planting out were 
known, it was thought preferable to avoid the injuries to which they 
would have been liable in tmpaddng and repacking for inevitable trau^ort 
on mules over the paths connecting the depot with the area to be 
planted. 

All these plantations have succeeded remarkably wdl. They with¬ 
stood successfully the exceptional droughts of 1911 and 1918. Quick trans¬ 
port is an indispensable condition for success. 

{m} 
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640 - Traetois on File-Lines in the Landes, Fiance. — Grbelsahubr, r., in the Jtmmai 
d\4.§ru!uUt&re Pratique, Year 84, Ko. 37, pp. 216*2x8, figs. 2. Paris, Sept. 9,1920. 

Description of trials organised by the Gironde Society of Agriculture 
on June 20 and 21 and on July 3 and 4, 1920, near Bordeaux in forests 
at Ychoux (I^ndes), with the object of solving, by means of tractors, the 
problem of clearance and upke^ of firdines by a mechanical process. 
Two firms took part in the tests, the “ American Tractor Co. ” (Colombes 
works, 33, Rue du Louvre, Paris, 2®) entering a 36 H.P, Gray tractor 
with one driving whed. The Renai3I,t firm of Billancourt (Sdne) entered 
a 20 H.P. Renatot chain-track tractor. The upkeep of firelines in the 
Landes has become very difficult owing to the scarcity and high cost of 
labour. The work however, has considerable economic importance be¬ 
cause fires destroy several thousand hectares of pine forest every year in 
that region and the damage caused ran to millions of francs. 

In consequence of the abandoned state in which the firdines in the 
Landes have been left for several years they have become overgrown with 
very abundant v^etation composed of heaths of the genus Erica (forming 
what is known locally as “ la brande ”), gorse, broom, and even young 
pines. All this dirubby growth forms impenetrable thickets attaining 
a height of up to 2 or 3 metres in places. The destruction of this v^etation 
really constitutes a regular dealing and not merdy a work of maintenance. 
The Renault tractor was attached to a kind of triangular extirpator made 
on the ^ot with a wooden frame very near the ground and working parts 
in the form of curved knives arranged to cut layers horizontally. When 
the tractor attached to this instrument had passed, the brande ” had 
been pulled up, but the work seemed very slow, and therefore not econo¬ 
mical, on account of the constant do^[ing of the instrument which necesr- 
sitated frequent dearances. This tractor is easily handled and requires 
small ^ace for turning; bat rapid wear of the chain-tracks is to be feared 
in the very sandy soils of the Landes. 

With the Gray tractor the crushing of the woody growth by the 
weight of the machine was tried. This cradling was effected by the large 
driving whed of the tractor armed with angle pieces which could even 
be diarpened for this work. The highest heaths and gorse were completely 
laid and even to a great extent broken; this in itsdf is an interesting re¬ 
sult as fires spread diiefiy by the thidcets at some height above the ground. 

As the Gray tractor travdled at 4 km. per hour and worked on an 
effective width of 1.60 metres, the work of crushii^ was very rapid, repre¬ 
senting about 5 hectares a day. 

The author thinks that by making several passages one after another 
using an extirpator with rigid teeth the v^etation would be completdy 
eradicated. It would then be possible to collect the plants so uprooted 
into swaths b}* means of a special machine similar to the Casanova stone 
clearer formed with several strong rake teeth followed by a scoop for col¬ 
lecting the stones or uprooted stumps. 

Only after deating away the swaths formed by the debris of plants col¬ 
lected by the stone dearer could ploughing be done without excessive do^jing. 

[«461 
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After tMs plotighing the clearing of the fireHne wotild be complete, 
and then only periodical work of upkeep with machines used in ordinary 
cultivation (pulveriser, cultivator, plough, etc.) would be required. 


LIVESTOCK AND BREEDING 

64Z - On Latbyrismor FoisoningCbiusedby VetehSeed•~M:IRAIu>B,M,inthcColl»^- 
c^ rettdits de I'Academte des Sciences, Vd. 172, No. 18, pp 1142-1143 Paris, May 3, 
Z921. 

After Cantani, the term lathyrism has been given to the specific 
poisoning of man and animals caused by ingesting the seeds of certain 
vetches, especially those of Lathyrus satiws and L. Cicera, 

Several cases of poisoning in horses fed with vetch having recently 
been reported from various places in France, the author investigated the 
seeds of L. saUms and L. Cicera, and obtained the following results;— 
The seeds cru^ed, ground or reduced to coarse flour and moistened with 
water, placed in a glass receptacle, at a temperature of 350 to 400 C., after 
some hours begin an auto-fermentation and evolve a fairly large amount 
of carbon dioxide and sulphuretted hydrogen. 

The substance which decomposes and gives off sulphuretted hydiogen,^ 
is contained in the cotyledons and not in the t^ument of the seed. The 
finer the grinding of the seed, the quicker this fermentation takes place; 
a medium fine flour gives off HgS in 6 or 3 hours. If the ground seeds 
are macerated in water, the substance from which H2S is generated is con¬ 
tained in the water; careful washing is however necessary to extract it 
totally. 

The seed, decorticated or not, but left whole and placed in a small 
quantity of water does not give off sulphuretted hy^drogen; if then dried, 
ground and moistened it does not give off sulphuretted hydrogen either. 
The simple commencement of germination in the unbroken seed has trans¬ 
formed the substance which generated HgS. 

The spontaneous fermentation which sets free HgS hardly commences 
below 350 C.; it is very active between 350 and 40«> C., the temperature 
of most warm blooded animals; it is produced also up to about 600 C., 
that is to say up to the average coagulation temperature of albuminoids. 
Above this coagulation temperature spontaneous fermentation does not 
take place, but, by boiling or in a digester (from iio^ to 120® C.), direct 
but only partial decomposition of the substance generating H^S is obtained. 
This partial decomposition is increased by the action of dilute acids. 

The gwntaneous sulphuretted-hydrogen fermentation is caused by 
the dow action of water; it does not appear to be influenced by an^" phe¬ 
nomenon of oxidation or of reduction. 

The author succeeded in extracting from these seeds a substance 
which by heat alone, or still better with dlute adds, gives off sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

CoKNEViN {Des plantes veneneuses et des mipoisownemmts qu’eUes 

[ 641 ] 
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determineni, Paris, 1887. I/ib. Firmin-Didot) and other writers have ob¬ 
served that if the vetches are given to horses after soaking, the soak water 
being rejected, the3" are harmless. CoRxiSViv states also that, if the vetch- 
seeds craved or reduced to flour, are fed to animals the symptoms of 
illness appear more rapidly than if they are given whole and without 
having been crowed or ground. The author's experiments explain these 
facts. The poisoning seems to be really caused by the sulphuretted hy¬ 
drogen which is set free in the stomach of the animal as in vitro. The 
great toxicity of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, which attacks the blood 
corpuscles, takes oxygen from them and causes the formation of iron sul¬ 
phide in them, is Imown. Animals die from asphyxia, sometimes very 
quickly, sometimes after a more or less long period. In the latter case 
they perhaps die from slow injuries of the blood corpuscles. 

O42 -The Value of ATseulea! Dips as Reznedies against Scab in Domestic Animals 
in the Colonies. — Velu, H. (v^t^rinaire Uepn^mite dasse), in La Colonisation Fran- 
fatse an Maroc, Year II, No 11, pp. 4-5. Casablanca, Jan. b, 1Q21. 

The author states that no simple and practical treatment of scab 
capable of application on a large scale in the Colonies, requiring neither 
expensive plant such as sulphur fumigating chambers or dipping tanks (i), 
nor considerable manual labour under careful supervision, by a staff with¬ 
out any technical knowledge as has yet been devised. 

The foreign literature, however, is very rich in publications on sulphur 
and arsenical dips and numerous formulae have been recommended. In 19x5, in 
South Africa, Bedford (2) tested 18 dips prepared extemporaneou^y (for¬ 
mulae or specialities) against scab in sheep: all except one proved efficacious 
and cured the scab by two minute immersions rqjeated at intervals of 
g days. 

The author tested one of these ^edfics, probably an arsenical ciesyl, 

** Cooper's Fluid,” wdl known to breeders in South Africa, Australia, . 
and even in Madagascar. The results obtained with this product in the 
treatment of scab in pigs were perfect: ffiur dippings of about 2 minutes, 
repeated at intervals of 7 days, sufficed to core the diseased atiimats; 

Cooper's Fluid” also proved a quids and easy remedy against sarcoptic 
scab of horses imported into Morocco after the war. 

The method was as follows; — When the 150 sick horses arrived at 
the ho^ital a small tank was made in 24 hours by building a cement 
wall 20 cm. in hdght; 200 litres of antiseptic solution were got ready of 
a strength of 15%. The horses were led into the tank and douched by means 
of a spraying pump famished with a long tube and a VEicyzosEn jet-nozzle; 
a spraying nozzle was too easily obstructed and the liquid did not penetrate 
sufficiently. Each day the liquid which had been used was put back. 


(1) See J?. Jaa. 1919, No. 78; R. July-Sept. I9i9» 92a ; R. Jau. 68; JR. 

Nov.-Dee. 1930, No. 1135. {Ed.) 

(2) Bbdford O', A. H., in Union of South Africa Dep. of Agr. 3rd and 4ih Reports of the Di» 
rector of Veterinary Research, 1915* PP- 163-172. (A.) 
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filtered throngli gauze. To prevent tlie dip getting too weak and to re¬ 
place loss, 100 litres of freshly prepared solution were added each mornings 
In this way 25 horses were treated a day (a number which might easily 
have been doubled), the douche was repeated once a week and the total 
number of douches was 3 or 4- Although this process only permits of 
a restricted number of animals being treated daily it is, however, very 
simple, the cost is very small and it can be employed an3rwhere, bdng suf¬ 
ficient for the treatment of sick horses in a military post of several hundreds 
of horses or in breeding farms, where the stock never exceeds 1000 head. 

The author also explains that this process has the great merit of avoid¬ 
ing the usual disadvantages of dips for destroying parasites, such as vari¬ 
ations in the concentration of the dip, errors in strength and above all 
the decomposition of sodium arsenite. Most of the dips used in South 
Africa, including Cooper’s Fluid, contain sodium arsenite and not arsenious 
add or arseniate of soda as do the French dips and it is, perhaps, to this 
fact that they owe their destructive power on parasites and their being 
less poisonous: the effidency of these dips is further increased by the ad¬ 
dition of an emulsion to wet the tissues. 

The author further explains the composition and preparation of two 
other dips used in English-^eaking countries and which have been em¬ 
ployed up to date only as remedies againsts ectoparasites in cattle, namdy 
Chapun’s sulphur solution recommended by the Bureau of Animal Industry 
Wadiington, and Watkins-Pitchfokd’s arsenical solution, which ought 
to be tiied in the treatment of scab in horses. These solutions are composed 
and prepared as follows;— 

I. — Chapwn’s sui^phor soirtTTiON. — Take 8 lb. of quick lime 
or 10 Yo lb. of slaked lime, 18 lb. of sublimed or powdered sulphur, 10 
gallons of water. Stir and keep boiling for one hour. Then add water 
to hiing the volume up to 10 gallons. Dilute when required for use in 

* the proportion of i volume of conc«itrated solution to 9 or 10 volumes 
of water for sheep and to 7 or 8 volumes of water for homed cattle. 

II. WATKiNS-PrrcHPORD’s ARs:^CAi, sonunoN 

Sodium aisenite (80 % axsenic). 4 lb. 

Soft soap.. .... 3 » 

Vasdine oil. i galloii 

Water.zoo gallons 

Xfissolve 4 lb. of sodium arsenite in about x gallon of hot water; 
when the solution is cold, add cold water to make the volume up to 88 gal¬ 
lons ; then add the emulsion stirring constantly and make up with water 
to a volume of 100 gallons. 

According to the author these dips, induding Cooper’s Fluid, have 
some drawbacks. The sodium arsenite may cause more of less serious 
inflammation of the skin, which becomes covered with cracks, and diar¬ 
rhoea, or it may become inactive by changing into arseniate. However, 
these occurrences will always be of slight importance, and diould not 
prevent the adoption of this method of treatment of scab in domestic 
animals. 
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643 - Blxperiments on the Value of Intzatradlieal Inleetidn for Gieatiotg Active and 

Passive lininimiiy. — Pebnninge 3K, W., in tbe AmuiUi^de VInstUut Pasteur^ Year 35, 
Ycd. XXXV, No. 4, pp. 237-260, tables 14, figs. 5. Paris, Apr. 1921. 

With the object of finding a solution of the questions whidi resolted 
from the researches of Bbsredha (i) who was the first to record that, 
compared with intraperitoneal and intravenous channds, the respimtory 
channd is equally accessible if not more so, to injections of serum, the author 
investigated the production of anti-bodies (ag^utinins, predpitins, bacte- 
liolysins and bacteiicidms) by making intratracheal injections of antigens; 
the production of active and passive ‘immunity; and the therapeutic 
value of serums injected into the trachea. 

Notably in the researches on immunity, the animals inoculated by 
peritoneal (control animals) and intratracheal injections were tested with 
one or more lethal doses. 

One series of experiments was made with rabbits and guinea pigs im¬ 
munised against paratyphus virus B., another series of experiments was 
made with guinea pigs which had previously been used for the production 
of anticholera serum. In order to verify the transmission of passive im¬ 
munity, experiments were made on guinea pigs by gi\Tng them injections 
of anticholera serum. The results of these experiments, the details of 
'which are recorded in numerous tables and graphic figures, are as follows:— 

1) By means of intratracheal injection of paratyphus virus B 
it was possible to give rabbits active immunity enabling them to resist 
three times the lethal dose. 

Comparative researches regarding the immunity obtained by respira¬ 
tory and peritoneal channels in guinea pigs, showed that intratracheal 
injection produced greater immunity against paratyphus virus B than 
intraperitoneal injection, and further that intratracheal iujections are 
better endured. Comparative researches on guinea pigs immunised against 
cholera vibrio gave similar results. 

2) The protective power of anticholera serum proved greater in 
intratracheal than in peritoneal injection. 

Practicai, concxusions. — According to the author the results 
of these ^experiments on active immunity, combined with those'which 
BesrEdka obtained in experimental tub^cubsis of the rabbit appear 
to justify the hope that the method of intratradkieal injection posably 
ofiers a prospect of obtaining active immunity in bovine tuberculosis. 
At any rate, in the case of many contagious diseases, the injection of serum 
might be attempted through the respiratory channd. 

644 - Bovine Foot and Mouth Disease (2) is not Transmissible to Man; Human 
Aphthie Stomatitis is not Transmissible to Cattle. —eesaillv, c., in the Comptes 
rendus de VAcadimie des SeUnces, Vd. 172, No. 18, pp, 1140-1141. Paris, May 2, iqai. 

Classic treatises on human medicine and on veterinary medicine, 
teach, on the strength of experiments made in Germany in 1834, that foot 

(1) Annales de VInsUtut Pasteur, .Vol. X.XXTV, pp. 51 and 361. Paris, 1920. {Ed.) 

(2) See R. Mardi 1920, No. 335; Sept. 1920, No. 882; March 1921. No. 309- (-Ed.) 

[e4S-e44] 
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and mouth disease (aphthic fever) is transmissible from animals to man 
through milk. Periodically, observations are publidied which seem to 
confirm this. But the author having carried out an inquiry which he de¬ 
tails in this note, thinks it justifiable to conclude from his observations 
and experiments that bovine foot and mouth disease and human aphthic 
stomatitis are absolutdy distinct diseases, since the former cannot be 
transmitted experimentally to man nor the latter to cattle. 

645 ~ Cysticereus camel a New Hydatid Foimdin the Heart and DIaphiagm 
of the Egyptian OameL — Abdel Azzz Bff Ngbcant, m The AgncuUuralJownal of 
Egypt, Vol X, p 69, I fig CauD, 1920 

During the course of a meat inspection at the Cairo abattoir, the author 
met with a heart of an Egyptian camel invaded with a bladder-worm having 
the general appearance of Cysticereus bovis which, as is known, is occasion¬ 
ally found in camds. No parasites were found in the ^eletal muscles, 
but the diaphragm, as wdl as the heart, contained them in small numbers. 

Careful examination of the camd hyatid diowed that it was neither 
Cydtcercus hoi is, nor Cysticereus ceUkdosae, The cysticereus itsdf is oval, 
or dliptical m shape, and varies in size from 8 to 10 mm m length, and 
from 3 to 4 mm. in breadth. Each cysticereus possesses a white ^herical 
head {scolex) about 2 mm. in diameter. The head is armed with a double 
row of hooks varying in number from 43 to 45, and possesses 4 oval suckers, 
one at each comer of the head. The neck contains calcareous granules. 

The hooks are somewhat longer and thicker than those of Cysticereus 
cetlulosae. Those of the outer row are smaller than the hooks forming 
the inner row, which are longer and more dender. 

The author proposes giving the parasite the name of Cysticereus 
camdi. 

646 -Poisoningof Geeseby the Nutof the Gabliage Palm (idrecao/eracea) Given as 
a Remedy against Tape-worms, in Germany.-— heidrich, m the Berhuer Tter&rxthche 
Woe^iensdmft, Year XXIII, No 9, p 102 Berlm, Kaich, 1921; estect fiom Beneht 
liber das VeUnuarhesen tn Sachsen fur das Jahr, zgiS, p 100. Dresden, 1921 

A large number of geese affected with Taenia lanceolaia and Taenia 
fasciata were treated, through the mouth, with powdered cabbage-palm 
nut. The medieme was given in mouthfuls with bread and buttSr. Geese 
that were obvioudy ill were only given half the prescribed dose. A few 
minutes after administration the geese vomited the mouthfuls, strug¬ 
gling and salivating. One strong goose fell down with its neck and legs 
rigid and had to be killed. According to Zuxn cabbage-palm nut is the 
best remedy for tape-worms for poultry. The dose recommended, 3 gm., 
appears to be decidedly too great. 

647 - The Crevat Method of Rational Feeding for Cattle.— CENbi hiANCL\, g B, m 
La Rtforma agrarta, Vol II, No 3, pp 84-88 Parma, Feb , 1921. 

According to the author, Crevat's book on the rational feeding of 
cattle, a work which gained a prize from the Sodete des Agriculteurs 
de France in 1885, has not yet been thoroughly discussed. 

Crevat wished to dispute the dassic-method, according to/which 

[€ 44 - 047 ] 
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the ration is proportional to the live wdght of the animal, and he based 
his work on the “ law of rations of proportional intensity.” This law is 
supported by the fact that small animals have, rdativdy to their weight, 
a greater muco-cutaneous area than that of large animals; it is therefore 
logical to suppose that they ought to have, proportionally, greater food 
requirements. 

With the help of numerous references to the literature, the author 
criticises the hypotheses of Crevat according to which: — i) The muco¬ 
cutaneous area is proportional to the square of the thoracic perimeter; 
2) the live weight of various animals is proportional to the cube of the 
thoracic perimeter; 3) the rations (R) are proportional to the cube roots 
of the squares of the weights (P). But, while the last rule speaks of pro¬ 
portionality, Crevat expresses it b^^ an equality: R = The 

j !P“. 

author points out the necessity of introduciog an average coefficient of 
proportionality (K) which varies according to the species and breeds 
and he calculated tins coefficient from the average daily amount of good 
natural meadow hay consumed by 6 ^eep and 3 head of cattle fed ai 
lib, for 10 consecutive days. For the sheep, he obtained K = o 56, 
for the cattle K = 0.89 and, respectivd.j':— 

3 __ 3_ 

R = o .56 ]P2; R=:0.89 ]P^ 

The data used in the estimation of these coefficients are shown in 
the appended Table, which shows that the two species considered are by 
no means constructed on similar modds. In cattle the thoracic perimeter 
is about two and a half times greater than in sheep, whilst the cutaneous 
area is about 6 times greater and the food requirements are 10 times gieater. 

According to the data given in the Table, the author calculates that, 
per unit of skin area, large animals need a larger food ration small 
animals. Thus, for sheep the quantity (in kg.) of grass required is about ^ 
of the thoracic perimeter expressed in cm.; for cattle it is about ^3; the 
corresponding requirements of hay are about V51 and ^ 13. Now, if the per¬ 
centage ratios between the live weights of the aTiimalft are worked out the 
same results are arrived at. The ratio between the live weight and the 
P 

cutaneous area ^ shows that, in the cattle used in the experiment, the 

cutaneous area in square dcm corresponds approxdmatdy to the live 
weight in kg. while in the sheep it is about 4 times greater. 

A coefficient of proportionality should therefore be introduced into 
the formula used for calculating the nutritive activity A, which Crevai^ 
considers proportional to the ratio between the ration R and the live weight 

of the animal P f A — j. 

1 p2 3 _ 

p = ] P^ : P® a«5suming that 
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3 _ 

R == K ]/ » ought to be corrected as follows : 



that is to say, that the activity would be inversdy proportional to the 
cuberoot of the weight. 

In the case of the animals used in the author’s experiments, the food 
requirement per loo Isg live weight was 17 2 kg. of grass, corresponding 
to 4.3 kg. of hay, for the she^ ; 10 9 kg. of grass, corresponding to 2.7 kg 
of hay for the cattle; whereas Crevat obtained the following figures, for sheep 
30.7 kg of grass = 7.65 kg. of hay; for cattle 12.2 kg. of grass=3 5 kg. of hay. 
The theory of the ration proportional to live weight, fixingthe necessary 
quantity of hay at 3 33 kg per 100 kg. live weight, gives the large animals too 
much and the small atnmfl-ls too littie , Crevao?, by confusing proportiona- 
lit5^ with equalit3’ erred, according to the author, in the opposite direction. 

The practical formula of Crkvax, R == C® X 5, signifying that the 
ration is equal to the square of the thoracic perimeter m cm. multiplied 
by 5> would give she ep a ration more than double that consumed in the 
experiments and to cattle an excess of 4 kg of grass per day. 

Finally the author criticises Crevat’s law on the early maturity of 
breeds of animals and the deductions that have been made from it, and 
concludes that there is no reason to contest the old classic method which 
makes the rations proportional to live weight, but it is very necessary to 
ascertain the precise food requirements for each species of ammals " 
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648 - study on Inbreeding, Especially as R^rds its Supposed Relation to Mendelian 

Jaws. — Hexsbler^ H., in the ZeUschrifi fur GesttUkunde und Pferdcsucht, Year XV, 

Part 7, pp. 137-143* Hagover, July, X920. 

The author, in his study on consanguinity as a method of breeding, 
broaches the question of the supposed relation of inbreeding and the Men¬ 
delian laws, objecting that this idea has been rather hastily introduced 
into German text books and manuals of zootecfanology. 

He deals notably with the results of Frohuch's researches m Ptjsch 
Hanskn, AUgemeine TierzucM, new edition, p.* 275, which attempt to 
prove how the probability of the appearance of homozygous and hetero¬ 
zygous descendants should devdop among 64 animals at different degrees 
of consanguinity whidi consequently ought to lead to the combining 
of methods of experimental research in heredity with the methods of genea¬ 
logical research based on Menddian laws. The results of these resear¬ 
ches are indicated in Table I. 


TABi,n I. — Results of RaoHUCH's research^. 


1 

Dominaat 

Beteroz]^te 

■__ 

Degrees of oonsangniuxty Hemoye (x) 

Homozjgotes 
(out of 

(out of 

Homozjgotes 
(oat of 


64 animals) 

64 animals) 

64. animals) 

i-n. 

48 

X6 

0 

n-ii. 

36 

24 

4 

n-m. 

30 

28 

6 

m-iii. 

25 

1 

9 

m-iv . . •. 

22.5 

31 

10.5 

IV-IV. 

20 

32 

X2 

IV-V. 

19 

' 32 1 

13 

v-v .. 

18 

1 32 

14 

n-ii.1 

17 1 

1 32 


n, in-ni. 

36 

24 

4 

II, IV-TV. 

33 

26 

5 

ni, iii-m. 

30 

28 

6 

ni,ni-iv. 

27.5 

29 

7*5 

II 1 ,IV-IV. 

25 

30 

9 

(i) Remove = Ligae ancestiale (Xendi) 

=s Ahnenreihe fCemiaxi} 



Assuming that a founder is homozygous at least in respect of one cha¬ 
racter, the author obtains the same figures by the following calculation 

Table II. — Consanguinity with removes 7J-/I. 


• AA 


100 % A 


• AA 

1 

The segcual cells contain 


Aa 


50 A 50 % a 


[C4S] 


50 % A 50 % a 


I 


100 ®o A 
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According to tlie calcnkted estimate, the progeny would have the fol¬ 
lowing hereditary tendency as regards the character A A :— 

Homoaygsote AA 50 % and Homoaygote AA 50 % and 

Heteio^gote Aa 50 % Heteio^gote Aa 50 % 

The sexual cdls consequently contain 

75 % A and 25 °o a, that is to say in 75 % A and 25 % a = 3 A: i a in the 
pioportion 3 A: I a 

The composition of the hereditary mass of the descendants can he 
calculated as follows 

3 A : 3 A == 9 aa j 

3A:zas=3Aa r or 9 AA : 6 A a: z a a. Consequently, for 64 de- 
ia:3A=3ftA 1 cendants: 36 AA. 24 A a: 4 a a 

za:za=iaa ) 

Tabi^k III. — Consanguinity mth removes IV-IV. 


# AA 

A a 

Aa 

A a 

A a 

Aa 

A a 

A a • AA 


Aa| 

1 Aa^ 

1 Aa 

< 

^ 0 1 

< «8 1 

< rt 1 

< «* 

< =* 

< « 1 

< at 





ae 

se ^ ' 



ass® 




! 



§ 1 

0 •« ' 

V> 

0 0 

s; % 

^ « 1 

a a 

0 0 

m 

1 ^ ^ 1 


j 




50 % A A * 25 % AA * ' 

50 % A a 50 A a 

25 % aa 

3A:ia zA:ia iA:za zA:ia 

3 A A :4Aa:iaa 

63 A and 37 V* % a i A : i a 

5 A: 3a 

5 A A: 8 Aa:3 aa 
•56 V* % A and 43 % % a 
9 A: 7 a 

81 AA : 126 Aa : 49 aa = total 256. 

Consequently, for 64 descendants (divide by 4) : — 

20.23 AA : 31 5 Aa : 12.25 aa 

Making the same calculation for the d^ees of consanguinity with 
removes II-II and V-V, the following composition of the hereditary for¬ 
mula of the descendants is obtained 
Removes II-II 25 AA: 30 Aa : 9 aa. 

l^ V-V 18.0625 AA : 31.875 Aa: 14 0623 aa. 

The following series results;— 

[« 48 ] 
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I St 


3xd 

4th 


genetation 


the ratio in the sexual 
» » a 


» » » a 

» » » » 


cells is 3 A : i a 

» 3 A: 3 a 

» 9 A: 7 a 

» 17 A : 15 a 


nth generation a a a a 2»-i : 2 n'-i 

Now, the author observes that this same calculatiou and the same rea¬ 
soning hold good when the AA animals are not the same, that is to say, 
when no consanguinity or relationship exists. On the other hand, it 
would be possible, inversely, to proceed to in-breeding when the founder, 
with regard to its hereditary characters, is not homozygous but hetero¬ 
zygous and consequently to p’-ove the reverse by this method of calculation. 
The author further remarks tha\ by examining the degree of consanguinity 
with removes IV-IV, a degree of consanguinity by which practically the 
best results are obtained, it can be shown that as many homoz^’gous de¬ 
scendants as heterozygous are probable, and that farther, with relatively 
dose degrees of consanguinity, with removes II-III and III-IV, even 
more heterozygous than homozygous descendants are probable. 

According to the author, these facts show that there is no direct rda- 
tion between consanguinity and the Mendelian laws. In his opinion the 
very fact of the reduction of ancestors or, which comes to the same thing, 
the accumulation of ancestors, proves sufficiently that the value of consan¬ 
guinity has a biological basis and that the hlendelian laws and consan¬ 
guinity are not inconsistent with each other. 


649 - Horse-Breeding in BraziL — I. Sn>VA, H., as laoas equinas no BzasU, in the Rivista 
de Commercto e Indusiria, Vd. VII, No. 73 - 74 » P- 16. Kio de Janeiro, Feb 1921. — 
II. Riet, RC., O ca^allo nadooal. Ibid^, p. 15. 

I. — After a stationary and almost regressive period, horse breeding 
in Brazil has made a great advance during the last few years. In the 
States of Bio Grande do Sul, Sao Paulo, ParanA, and Minas Geraes, a large 
number of horses of sdected breeds (Arabs, Englidi thoroughbreds, Anglo- 
Norman, etc.) have been imported and bred. 

The predominant breed in Brazil is an Arab or one of its varieties, 
degenerated. 

Assis Brash has imported for his stables in the commune of S. Ga¬ 
briel (Bio Grande do Sul) valuable thoroughbred EngHsh and Arab stal¬ 
lions which have produced very fine results with native mares. Englidi 
and Arab half-breds are now numerous in the plains of the Bio Grande 
and especially in the communes of Uruguayana, Bosario, Tangussd, Ca- 
cimbinhas, Cagapava, and D. Pediito. 

At Sao Paulo, a Government Stud Station attached to the “ Posto 
zootecbnico"" is in full activity. In that State, the production of 3 types 
of horsei) Military; 2) agricultural; 3) of high commercial value; 
is aimed at. Another Station provided with stallions purchased in Europe 
is found at the “ Posto zootedmico ” of Mo6ka. 

In some localities in the State of S. Paulo there are some fine riding 
and driving mares, Anglo-Norman thoroughbred and half-bred, Orloff 
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thorough bred and halfbied, and fine specimens of the native breed. In 
the State of Minas Geraes, which also has some fine riding and driving 
horses, the “ Real Canddaiia de Campo " was founded in 1819, with the 
object of improving horse breeding. Arab stallions being used. When 
the Imperial form of government fell, the establishment remained the pri¬ 
vate propertj’ of the ex-emperor, and it now belongs to the Salesian 
Fathers. 

Among the most celebrated breeds of horses in the State of Minas 
Geraes may be mentioned the “ sublimes," " monarchas," " manga lar- 
gas,” and “ pampas." 

In Pamna, good horses are also found, particularl5’ in the communes 
of Ponta Grossa, Castro,and Guarapuava. A prereminently national type 
of horse is the " curraleiro," which is also called " cavaHo sertanejo " 
in the State of Goyaz. The best horses of this breed are bred in the Vao 
do Paranan, a zone on the borders of the States of Minas and Bahia : 
but this breed extends all over the north of the State of Goyaz. “ Cuna- 
leiros" are not remarkable for speed, but they excel in standing hard 
work and by their hardiness. This breed is of medium height at most, but 
its muscles are firm and stand any test; it is well shaped, very agile and 
its coat is fine and glossy; by selection a valuable breed might be created. 
" Curraleiros" stallions put to half-bred Argentine mares have given 
fine produce of a greater height, which is very important as the regular 
type of horse for the Brazilian army must be 1.48 m. in height. 

II. — The author regrets that the English thorough bred has been 
chosen for the improvement of Brazilian horses and that the method ot 
crossing with European breeds, which are produced in a very different 
environment from that of Brazil, has been generally adopted He insists 
that, on the contrary, recourse should be had to sdection of the native 
horse, which is valuable on account of its rdiability, resistance, and hardi¬ 
ness. 

650 - The Creation of an American Utility Horse. — Williams, t o , m u. s. Depart¬ 
ment of A^ncuUure, Department Ctrealar, 153, 22 pp, figb i7- Washington, March, 1021. 

American Kght horses have long been world-famous in several highly 
specialised lines — for example, the trotting and saddle breeds. 

The United States Department of Apiculture has recognised the 
need of developing a type of the native horse suitable for general 
utility work on farm or ranch. Such a type would also supply desirable 
horses for the army. With this end in view, co-operative experimental 
breeding work has been carried on for many years by the Department 
of Agriculture and horse-breeders. The ideals sought in this new type 
of horse are a uniform combination of size, substance, soundness, endurance 
and a sufficiency of speed. 

Although the motor-car, motor-truck, and tractor undoubted!}’ 
will displace some horses, nevertheless, the active, sizable, utility horse 
w 3 I be an increasingly important factor in American farming, especially 
hi those sections where the heavy-draught breeds are not the most econo¬ 
mical lype to use. 

£S49--65«} 
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The co-operative breeding work was begtm in 1904, with several 
selected mares, and the standard-bred stallion “ Carmon/* This remark¬ 
able sire is still used in the devdbpment of the work. The Bulletin 
analysed describes the progress hitherto made at the United States Wyom¬ 
ing Horse-Breeding Station. 

651 - Gattle-Feedii^ Expsiimants at the Kansas State Agriciiltaxal Collie, U« S. in 
1918 - 1919 .— 3 J:cCampbeli.,C. W., BELr,,P. W., and Winchester, H. B.,biAj:fictiUural 
Experiment StaUofit Kansas State Amcultural College, Departmetst or Animal Husbandry^ 
Circulaf No. 77 , ii pp., fig. 1 Atanhattan, 10 x 9 . 

In the first part of the Circular analysed, Messrs. Campbei,!, and 
Winchester describe a feeding experiment, lasting 120 days, that was 
made with 39 two-yoar-old steers divided into 4 lots, with the object of 
ascertaining how far the maize grain ration could be reduced, in order 
to lessen the maintenance costs by the maximum use of lucerne hay and 
sorghum silage. 

The course of the experiment and the chief results obtained are sum¬ 
marised in the following Table, 


Stibsiituiing sSrghum silage for maize grain 
in the ration of two-year^old steers. 



Aveiage 

Feeds con«!mned per loo 
of incrt^ised wdght 

lbs 

il 


Ration 

weight 

1 ^ 

■g 

a 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Sorghum 

Silage 

11 

h 

1 ii 

If 


' lb. 

lb. 

Ib. 

lb. 

"" 1, 

% \ 


I Ground maize 13. t 5 lb 4 * lin¬ 
seed meal 2.74 lb lucerne- 

' 1 



t 

\ 

1 


1 

1 Imy 13.14 lbs. 

II Ground maize 15.11 lb lin¬ 
seed meal 2.68 lb iucerne 

1944.921477*54 

1 

84.73 

406.91 


3.1859.74 2 

hay 2 9-1 lb 4- sorghum si- 
lage 25.26 lb. 

949.60 

492.34 

87-38 

95.68 822,74 

3.1161.05 1 


III Gtotmd maize 7.69 lb linseed I 

meal 2.72 lb lucerne.hay 2.97 

lb. orghum silage 4 I .^4 lb. 960.20 292.08 103.33 112.67 1589.00 3 * 5460,37 3 

IV Eiusecd meal 2.70 lb + lu- ' 

ceme hay 2.95 lb -j- sor- | 

^umsilage 60.26 lb. . . . 963.10 — 87.42 95.31 1949.51 5 . 4056 . 80 ^ 4 

Reckoning the food at the current prices at the time the experiment 
was made, all the lots were sold at a loss, but the latter was less in the 
case of lot IV (without maize) although these animals gave lower dres¬ 
sing results and lost much wdght on the journey. 

In the second part, Bei#!* gives *the results of comparative experi¬ 
ments between maize silage and sorghum silage in fattening baby bewes. 
The experiments lasted 90 days. Fifteen young steers and 15 heifers 
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(weighing on an average about 459 lb.), were divided into 2 lots each 
of which weiefed the same amount of ground maize, linseed meal and 
silage. The daily increase in live-weight per head of the lot given maize 
silage was 2.54 lbs; that of the lot fed sorghum silage attained 2 62 lbs. 
The latter animals made slightly larger and cheaper gains, dressed at a 
higher percentage and show^ carcasses of better quality than the calves 
of lot I. The year being a bad one for maize the sorghum made a yidd 
of 9 tons of silage per acre as compared with 3.5 tons for the maize. 

In the third part, a comparison is made between one lot of two-year- 
olds reported in Part I of the Circular (lot IV) fed on sorghum silage, and 
one lot of baby beeves reported in Part II. All the animals received as much 
maize, lucerne hay and sorghum silage as they could eat, and approxi¬ 
mately 2.5 lbs of linseed meal daily per 1000 lb. live-weight. 

The two lots were fattened to the end upon the same food that they 
were given at first. It required 150 days to make the calves as fat as the 
two-year-olds at the end of 120 days. In order to make 100 lb. gain, 
the baby-beeves consumed 367 76 lb. ground maize, 64.14 lb linseed meal, 
117.51 lb. lucerne hay and 679.77 lb. sorghum silage, whereas the two- 
year-olds needed respectively 492.34 lb. (33 % more); 87.38 (36 % more); 
95.68 lb. and 822.74 lb. (21 %) which shows that it pays better to feed 
baby-beeves than two-year-olds, if the animals are destined for beef- 
production. 

652 - fixpaiirndiits in Feeding Beef Cattle in Nebraska, United States.--OiunnicH, 

H. J., UL A^tmUural Experiment Station, the XJmversitv of Nebraska, Lincoln, BitlltUn 
174, PP * September zQig 

The feeding experiments began on November 22,1917, and were carried 
on for 130 days with 5 lots of 10 cattle each. Three lots were used, in order 
to compare the results obtained with coarsdy ground, or snapped maize, 
and whole maize. The supplementary protein food given consisted of 
cotton seed cake (broken into pieces of the size of a hazd nut): the only 
bulky feed was lucerne hay. I^ot 4 received no supplementary food; 
lot 5 was given maize silage, instead of maize com. The cattle were fol¬ 
lowed by pigs, and as the grain ration was increased, more pigs were added. 

The Table on p. 747 gives the most important results. 


The feeds are charged as follows: 

% 

Slifined com.. 1,40 per bushel 

flapped ootn. 1.50 » cwt 

Cottonseed nut caloe. 60.00 » ton 

l/uceme hay. 35.00 » » 

. - 10.00 » » 

Grinding maize. .. . 04 » bushdl 

Grinding Zuceme hay.. 3.00 » ton 


The control lot (No. U) did not^succeed at the beginning of the ex¬ 
periment. 

The results obtained lead to the following conclusions: 
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1) The addition of 1.71 pounds of cottonseed nut cake to a maize 
and lucerne ration failed to increase the rate of daily gain, but increased 
the feed required per pound gain by 0.56 pound,and the cost of 100 pounds 
of gain b\^ S2.16. It also decreased the profit S2.65 per steer (Lots I and 11 ). 

2) The grinding of maize and lucerne, when these are fed in conjunc¬ 
tion with cottonseed cake, gave a 0.32 pounds per day larger gain at a materi¬ 
ally reduced cost per 100 pounds gain, namely $2,08 and increased the 
pjpfit per head from S5.56 to $11. It also reduced the pork produced 
per steer from 42.6 to 28.9 pounds (Lots II and III). 

3) The feeding of snapped maize + cotton-seed nut cake + lucerne 
hay in comparison to shelled maize + cottonseed nut cake and lucerne 
bay gave a dightly greater daily gain, and a §5 cheaper cost per 100 
X)ounds of gain. The feeding of snapped maize gave, exclusive of pork, 
a profit of $13.87, in comparison with $1.26 loss where shdUed maize was fed; 
and indusive of pork, a profit of 819.85 in comparison with $5.56 (lots II, 
and IV). 

4) The feeding of a hea^^ silage ration did not produce as much 
fattening as the feeding of maize in conjunction with cottonseed nut cake 
and lucerne, but the animals put on a considerable amount of fie^, and 
the market price left a margin of profit. This amounted to $1.49 per steer, 
in spite of the fact that the sale price was Si per 100 pounds less than when 
the steers received a heavy feed of maize (Lots 11 and V). 


Comparison between the different ways of preparing maize 
for fattening cattle. 


1 B 1 

Feed xequxred per lb. 

s a 

gam 

a Mu« if f 


^ modes of prepaxatfon ^ 

if ill ? 


5 




8 ^ 


S 

M 

i 

I 


t 

I 

o 

I 




lb 

n. 1, 




1 S f I 

1 s 

1 

Wbole maize . 

• 8355 

2.77* 

6.34 

— 

,4-24 

21.65 14.50*60.69 

38.9 

II 

Whole maize . . 

• 837.7 

2,56 

6.47 

0.67 ' 

'4-50 

23.81 14-50157-29 

42.6 

m 

Coaisely>gxomid maize 

■ 831.5 

2.87 

6.15 

0.54 

3.12 P) 21.73 I4-S5 59-85 

28.9 

IV 

Snapped maize (loB days) . 

. 8250 

2.64 

*-34{‘) 

0.79 

3-08 

18.81 14.50 59.27 

37-4 

V 

Silage . 

830.0 

2.20 23,66 

1-73 

0.99 

18.26 13.50 58.48 

45.8 


(i) Shdled maize substituted for snapped maize for the last 22 days since snapped 
maize was no longer available. — (2) Ground and fed, mixed with giain. 


653 - Experiments in Fattening Steers in Oregon, Onited States.— pozier n. i/., and 
WxiHYCOMBB, R., in Station Bulletin 174, Oref^on AgricuUural College Experiment Station, 
Eastern Oregon Branch Station, pp. 16, dgs. s Corvallis, Oregon, August 1920. 

A report of a series of experiments begun in 1913-1914 in the winter- 
fattening of cattle in the open. At the commencement of the tests, the 
weight of the animals was from 967.72 to 1066-13 pounds. 
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The first year's work was a comparison of three different kinds of 
hay, no other food being given. It was found that lucerne hay increased 
the live-weight twice as much as wild hay, and three times as much as 
awnless barley hay. The object of the further experiments was therefore 
to determine the best wa^" of feeding lucerne hay. 

When the steers (cross-bred Herefords 2 years of age) were given aU 
the lucerne hay they could eat, and 5 lb. daily of rolled barley for the 
whole duration of the experiment {120 days), or 10 lbs of rolled barl®r 
for the last 60 days, the average daily gain in live-weight was 1.34 lb. 
and 117 re^ctivdy, while it was only 0.92 lb. when the^^ were re¬ 
ceiving hay alone. 

When silage was added to the lucerne hay, the average gain in live- 
weight was 1.93 lb. as against 0.94 lb. when lucerne hay alone was fed. 
Chopping increased the nutritive value of lucerne hay 28 % when fed 
alone ; 14 when barley was added, and 7 when silage was also given. 
In most cases, however, the improvement was not equal to the cost of 
chopping. 

The most satisfactory and economical of all the rations tried was 
hay and silage, therefore the authors advise its use in fattening cattle 
during the winter months. 

The different animals which, at the end of the experiments, were in 
a half-fat condition were turned out to pasture in the following ^ring. 
Their average daily gain in live-weight was i.oo lb. the first month; 2.39 lb. 
the second; 2.31 lb. the third, and 0.70 lb. the fourth. The steers finidied 
on pasture fetched the highest prices. 

654 - Relative Values of Feed Proteins for Dairy Cows.— i,aiisex, c., Wrioht, t., Jones, 

H., Hoover, H., and Johnson, B., in Bulletin 18S of the As,ncuUural Experiment Station, 

South Dakolt Si lie College ot A^ricitHure and the Mechanic Arts, pp. 163-204. Biookinge, 

South Dakota, 1020 

The authors carried out 2 series of metabolism experiments on dairy 
cows with the object of comparing the availability of the proteins contained 
in linseed meal and gluten feed. Three cows were used in the first series 
which was continued in 1918 (though begun in 1917); it consisted of 6 per¬ 
iods of 10 days. The second series was begun late in 1918, and consisted 
of 4 periods: 4 cows were used. During the first series, the basal ration 
consisted of 30 lbs. of maize silage and from 11.59 to 16.65 lb. of prairie 
hay, and during the second series, of 20 lb, to 20.50 lb. of maize silage 
and 19.70 to 23.20 lb. of prairie hay. During the first period of each series, 
the basal ration consisted onlj- of prairie hay and silage, and in every case, 
the nitrogen balance was negative. During the successive periods of 
series I, and in periods 2 and 3 of series II, linseed meal and gluten were 
in amounts which theoretically contained sufficient nitrogen to give the 
balance, but in no case was a positive nitrogen balance obtained. 

The cows of the first series weighed respectively at the beginning of 
the first period 1153 — 1378 — 1040 lb., and those of the second series 
respectively 1043 — 830 — 936 — 864 lb. at the beginning of the 
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first period/ The results are set forth in 26 tables and are discussed; 
the literature referring to the subject is reviewed. 

The percentage availability of the nitrogen has been calculated by 2 
methods. 

In the first, which is a modification of Thomas’s method, the increase 
in the amount of nitrogen assimilated during a period of feeding with con¬ 
centrated food as compared with that digested when the basal ration 
alone was given, is expressed in of the nitrc^en available for accumula¬ 
tion in the organism and for catabolism. In the second, the increase of 
nitrogen used for milk production and for accmnulation in the organism 
is expressed in of the incr^se of the digested nitrogen. The following 
Table gives a summary of the data obtained b3* the second method; 
the^" agree very well with those supplied hy the modified Thomas method, 
according to the latter 52.4 °o of linseed m^ nitrogen and 76.4 of gluten 
feed nitrogen were used on an average to establish nitrogen equilibrium. 

The authors consider, that the fluctuations observed in the amount 
of nitrogen utilised are due to a great extent to fluctuations in the energy 

Utilisation of the surplus nitrogen, supplied for the formation of mainten¬ 
ance and milk production protein in relation to the concentrated 
feeds consumed and the energy afforded by the bulky feeds. 


Conceatxated feeds 

In % of the necessary energy bUpplied by tbe buU^ feed^' 

given dozing 


1917 



1918 

the snccesrive periods (z) 

Conv 

No. X 

Cow 
No. 2 

Cow 

N0.3 

Cow 

Nai 

1 Cow Cow 

No 2 No. 3 


linseed meal. 67.8 72.6 79 o % 85% 97% 96% 

» *. 70 3 72.9 76.3 — — — 

» ■. 66.16 77.6 73.2 [ — — — 

Gluten feed.81.9 76.3 82.7 ' 100 104 86 

» i» . 91.2 I 83.9 89.0 — — — 


In % of surjdus of available mtrogen used 

Concentrated feeds _ __ 

given during 1917 1918 

the socoadve periods (I) ’ q,,; " Cow | Cow • Coie 

No. I No. 2 No. 3 ' No. I No. a ^ No. 3 


I.iii 3 eed meal. 43 - 1 % 35 7 % 42 - 7 % 99 % 87% 106% 

.» ».I 53 -* 49-6 5®-8 — — ' — 

» •. 1 39-9 44-5 37-3 — — — 

Gluten feed. 70.9 62.9 47.7 | 119 115 74 

» » . 7^-9 77-4 87-9 — — — 

_ ! _ 


(x) In tihe case of cow No. 3 of the X91S series, tbe gluten feed period preceded the 
linseed meal period. 
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of the food ingested. When the percentage of therms fanned by the 
hay and silage was low, the protein in the gluten feed or linseed meal 
was used principally as a source of energy and could not be employed 
to build up the body tissue, or furnish milk protein. Therefore the percent¬ 
age availability of the food-nitrogen was extremely low in these cases. 

The order in which the different rations are fed also se^ns to have 
an effect on availability Although no concentrated feeds were given durin g 
the last period of the second series, the 4 nitrogen balances were poative. 

The authors give Tables showing the approximative amoimt of foods 
fed during each experimental period and the quantities of nitrogen, fat, 
crude fibre, N-free extract, and ash ingested and excreted. 

655 - Oteervatloiis and Experiments on Calf-Feeding in Italy.— bbemtaxa, n, in the 

Rtforma Aitrana.'Vdl I,No 12,pp 49i-4q7>figs. 2 ;'^ol-n,No.2,pp.8a-83,figs s. Panna, 
Deoetaber 19.20, Februaiy 1931 

Observations made by the author in 1917 and 1918, at the Central Cattle 
Depot of the 4th Army, where most of the calves produced by the cows in 
calf that had been seized by the requisition Commissions were being reared. 

The following foods were usedWhole milk, ^m milk, hay, wheat 
bran, and limited amounts of sesame cakes and spoilt wheat flour. 

For the first 4 or 7 days, the calves were fed by their dams; later, 
they were J30ttle-f^ twice aday. A very simple form of bottle was used, 
the milk being given as soon as it was taken from the cow. 

The effect of very prolonged suckling and weaning, for 107 and 127 
days lespectiv^y, was tried upon 3 calves (2 males and i female) of the 
brown Alpine breed. 

When the animals were about 3 da3’s old, they were given a little hay 
of excellent quality grown on a permanent pasture; from the io8th day, 
small but continually increasing, quantities of bran were fed. 

The results are given in the two following Tables. 


Tabijs I. — Calf-Feeding Ex^erimenb. 


j live 

1 vreight 

Increase 

in 

li\e 

1 

wiioie 1 

1 


1 Digestible nutrients con- 
1 sumed for an average 
increase of x lig. in live 

"S 1 




^ Hay 

Bnn 

1 




1 Periods li, 1 

11- 

, 1 li il 

l!|l 

Aveiage 
pet day 
(3 calves) 

milk 
cwx- j 
sumed 

1 

^ con- 1 con¬ 
sumed stuncd 

1 1 

1 i 

Pro- 

i tern 

1 

i 

Eats 

Esti¬ 

mate 

Staidh 

value 

Kg. 

Kg. 1 

1 

1 K^l 

1 Ki. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Gm. 

Gm 

1 Gm. 

Gffl.y 

I 34 «5 ai 9 | 

inulk alone 

SncUing . . / ^ 

1 104 

3-058 

8x1.30 

- 

1 

257 

1 266 

359 

1148 

) II milk 73 S19 4481 

f + hay 1 1 

1 229 

1 1 

3-13 

2356.00 

1 

96.00 

' 

1 “ 

362 

1 354 

643 

1646 

Weamng. . | Id 137^ 44S 843 

397 

3.12 

2271.00 753*40 

337.65 

389 

238 

X 373 

X 79 I 

Totals . . 1 — j 234 ^ — — | 

nOj 

— 

543 a 3 o| 848.48 

33 y. 6 S 

1 

— 

— 

— 
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Table II. — Economic results (in lire) 



1 

Benods 

1 

1 

Cost 

of 

Cost 

of 

hay 

Cost 

^ 1 

total 

expressed 
per increase 
of X kg in 

Socfklbig . . 

1 i 

1 I milk (alone) 

1 

811.30 

— ’ 

' — 

811.30 

7 So 


'n milk - 

hay 

2356.00 

48.00 

— 

2464 00 

10.49 

Weaning . 

in 

1 

2271.00 

1 

376.70 

270.12 

2817,82 

7 10 

Totals 

. . — 

1 

^ 5438.XC 

434.70 

370.12 

6033.13 

— 


Cost of foods per quintal: WLdle milkioo fr.; hay 50 fir ; bian 8o£r 


The cost of the food consumed to produce i kg. of live-weight was 
8.26 fr., to this about 50 % must be added, in order to obtain the total 
cost of production. Under the conditions prevailing in the Parma market 
towards the end of 1920, the total cost amounted to 13.39 
live-weight. 

The milk represents 90 % of the cost of calf-rearing. Owing to the 
high cost of milk-production, the author advises that his rearing systems 
diould not be adopted for butdier's animals, but only for breeding cattle. 

Weaning diould always be progressive, and ought to last at least 
I month. Good practical results have been obtained by allowing the suck¬ 
ling -f- weaning period to last 4 months The author obtained quite sa¬ 
tisfactory results when it was reduced to 3 months In the first case, 
if the calves, after weaning, were chiefly given hay and bran, their usual 
live-weight on their reaching the age of 270 days, was over 2 quintals. 

656 - Plant Foods Ridii in Protein Replaced bya Digestible Formof Anim^RpIfiie^ 
ial Products in Rations Fed to Wool-Producing Sleep; Experiments Carried 
out in Germany.— Zuxxz, X, m the Biedermmns Zenlralblatt, VeeurXLIX, Part 5 » 
pp 180-190. Leipzig, ^lay i wo, 

A means of increasing wool-development in sheep without the use 
of foods with a high protein content (i). 

As is well-known, sulphur-containing cystine, an albuminoid deri¬ 
vative, is the substance chiefly concerned in the growth and development 
of wool. Only 0.3-2 5 oi it is to be found in the protein of nutrient 
liquids, and it sometimes occurs in even smaller quantities in protein food 
substances, whereas the cystine content of the homy constituent of wool 
is as much as 7.3 Thus, in order to obtain the necessary’' amount of 
cystine, considerable quantities of protein have to be ingested. Further, 


(i) See i?., Oct. ij30. No. 1015. 
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it has been found, that after the decomposition of the protein and the eli¬ 
mination of the cystine, all the other matters that make up food protein 
are lost, as regards the formation of animal albuminoids, which es^lains 
the relatively large quantities of protein required in the ration, in order 
to obtain a good wool-yield from sheep. 

As foods rich in protein are lacking in Germany, the author, with a 
view to economising plant proteins, tried to give dieep all the nutrients 
required for inducing the growth and development of their wool by adding 
to their rations, hair and other epithelial products that had been rendered 
digestible by chemical action. The results of the experiment were satisfac¬ 
tory ; 4 sheep were given equal amounts of disintegrated straw and man¬ 
golds, the quantity being sufi&dent to maintain the weight of the animals. 
Of the 4 sheep used in the experiment, 2 were given from 9-10 gm. 
of digestible horn in their rations per head per day. 

After the exiperiment had lasted for four months, the fleeces, of these 
animals, were much finer than those of the sheep which had been given 
no horn, and microscopic examination showed that the diameter of the 
staple exceeded by one-third that of the wool produced by the control 
animals. 

657 ~ Compulsory Keeping of He-Goats by the Gomnumesfn Prussia, — gbrssibts> 

J. (Regieinngs imd I/andes5konomierat}, in the Deutsche LandiwiftschaftUeJie Presses 
Year Xl/Vni, No 34, p 359 Berlin, 1931 » 

Law of December 14, 1920 relating to the compulsory keeping of 
he-goats by Prussian Communes and the compulsory licensing of he- 
goats kept for public service (i). Goat-breeding in Prussia, on account 
of the altered economic conditions, has increased to such an extent of late 
years, that is has become an important industry. Whereas, in 1913 
there were only 1910 888 goats (2), the census of 1919 showed that there 
were 2 475 609. The milk-yMd has, howeri^er, not increased, but rather 
diminished owing to the animals having been insufliciently fed, and to 
the nse of unsuitable service goats. 

On the other hand, the number of he-goats kept by private initiative 
and possessing any value for breeding purposes is very small, owing to 
the expense of purchasing and keeping them. Therefore, suitable male 
goats have to serve too many females, and frequently the latter are mated 
late or even not at all. The above-mentioned law r^ulating the keeping 
of he-goats in all the Prussian provinces is intended to remove these dif¬ 
ficulties. The two main points insisted upon are as follows 

1) Inasmuch as the number of he-goats kqpt in the commune 
by private persons is not sufiicient to meet all requirements, the Commune 
is required to purchase and maintain as many of the said animals as are 
required to serve the female goats kept in the Commune, The law al¬ 
lows one male for the sendee of 80 female goats. 

2) Any keeper of goats intended for pubHc sendee is required to 
use licensed animals only, 

(i) Pfeu^tsche Geselzessammlun^ 1930, p. 363. (Author) 

(3) Reckoning according to the present area of Prussia. (Author) 
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The law contains no special provisions for the licensing of service goats; 
but leaves the matter to be settled by the Regierungsprasidenten after con¬ 
sulting the Chambers of Agriculture of the several districts. 

As a considerable number of goats are kept in the towns, a ^edal 
dause has been inserted in the law making this regulation apph’^ also to 
town districts. 

In South Germany, the keeping of he-goats has been regulated for 
some years by similar enactments. In the Prussian province of Hesse- 
Nassau, a similar law, which has produced excdlent results has been in 
force since 1909 (i). 

658 - Pig-Breeding in the Marehei^ Italy (2)* — B4lsxoi.ucci, a, in tiie GtormUdi Agrt- 

coltwa della Domefoca, Vol. XXXI, No 17, p 131, ligs- 3. Piacenza, April 24, 1921. 

The live-stock census taken in April, 1918, showed that there weie 
then 2 388 926 pigs in Italy, as against 2 507 798 in April, 1907. Although 
the total for the whole country had decreased, the pigs in the Marches 
had dightly increased, the return for that district being 116 689 in 1918. 

The native pig of the Marches is descended from the old Iberian breed, 
(which is the origin of all the Italian varieties and sub-varieties) and is the 
result of interbreeding local animals with those from Umbria, Tuscany, 
Romagna and Campania Of late years, in some districts, crosses have 
been made with the Yorkshire and Berkshire breeds. The indigenous 
variety is stiU found relatively pure in the mountainous part of the region 
and even more frequently in the Province of Macerata. 

These animals have black coats fading off into flate-grey, the skin * 
of the abdomen and of the interior of the thighs being reddish; they are 
frequently more or less spotted with red. Though this variety has rather 
long l^s, a slightly dongated groin, and is laterally compressed, it is how¬ 
ever very voracious and has great digestive capacity, matures remark¬ 
able early, is fairly and constantly prolific, and thou^ their hygienic 
and food conditions often leave much to be desired, the sows have wonder¬ 
ful powers of suckling their young. The meat and fat of these pigs are 
much prized as was shown at the Pig Show held at Tolentino on March 17, 
1921. The pig-breeders of the Marches therefore propose to preserve the 
native type and improve it by selection and better methods of breeding. 

659 - Meet of Age of Pigs on the Rate and Economy of Gains. — Pobison i,,in 

Ohio AgricuHurdl E\pertment StaUon, BuUdtn 335. PP- 5-15-575* i3 fig5. Wooster, igig 

Five experiments are here described In the 3 first, the author stud¬ 
ied the devrfopment and food consumption, from their birth, of 3 lots 
of uniform pigs, with the object of determining the amount of feed consumed 
per unit of increase in wei^t until the weight of 500 lbs. was attained. 
Pure-bred Duioc-Jersey barrows were used Portly after weaning and were 
fed separately; in determining the feed per pig from farrowing to wean- 

(1) Preussische Gesettessammlun*, 1909, p. 675. iAutiior) 

(2) See 2 ?, July-August, 1930, No 779, (Ed.) 
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ing, the average of the total feed oonsumed by sow and litter was taken. 
The pigs used in the first experiment were bom in the spring, those of the 
other 2 experiments were bom in the autumn. The pigs of the first 
experiment were given lo parts of ground maize, 4 parts of mid dling s 
and I part of tankage by weight, from the time they were weaned {at 
the age of 3 weeks, that is to say-, as soon as they could eat) until they were 
^ughtered. The ration of the pigs used in the second and third experi¬ 
ments consisted of maize and tankage, at first in the proportion of 8 :i, 
later, in the 24 following wedis, the maize was gradually increased to 
the proportion of 14 :i at which it then remained. 

As soon as the increase in weight attained 100 lbs., some pigs of each lot 
^ere killed, in order to ascertain the weight and quality of the carcasses. 
The following table gives the results for the first and second experiments. 


Effect oi weight on rate and economy of gains. 







1 

Average 

Number 

% 

claim required 

' 1 

IP' 

fii 

1 

Average 

1 Daily feed 

Feed 1 ' 

per 1 

lb 7 ' 

Average 
dressing 
per cent. 






Number 

l^r 

I»g 

Per too 
lb 

weight j 

mouse tankage 

1 








Jb. 

lb. 

Ib. I 

11 

lb. 

4 b. 

1 

lb. 


Fzom birth to 100 lb 

wei^t 

27 

144 

2.63 

0.829 

,1 

'2.II2 

4.14 


- 

77-7 


xoo 

» 

300 lb. 

D 

22 

200 

99-90 

4.17 

5.938 

1 493 

3.17 

0 2S 

83.4 


200 

a 

300 lb 

» 

17 

25^ 1 

201.97 

1.809 

7 181 

285 

3*71 

0.28 

87.6 

» 

SO'* 

» 

400 lb 

» 

12 

312 ' 

301.00 

I.719 

7.763 

2 21 

425 

030 1 

88.2 

s 

400 


500 Ib. 


5 

363 

1 

402 29 

i 1 

1-579 

7.817 

1 

j_1 

I 72 

1 

4.60 

L-j 

0.331 

1 

1 

88.2 


The pigs of the first lot gave the same general results. The number 
of days required to produce each successive 100 lb, of gain was 125 
— 152 — 230 — 286 — 362. The amount of feed per lb. gain was 
2.89 — 3 - 3 ^ — 3-70 3*97 4*43 lb. in the successive periods 

of development. 

The estimates of the gains show that there is less profit (difference 
between the sale price of the animal and the cost of food consumed) when 
pigs ate kept beyond the age of quickest growth than when they ate sold 
before the rapidity of growth be^s to decrease. 

The weight at which it is most profitable to sell pigs full-fed from birth 
is influenced by; the xnethod of proportioning the supplemental feed — the 
amount of the latter — the relation of the price of the supplemental 
feed to that of maize or other carbonaceous feed — the relative price 
of feed — the market value of hogs. The live-weight at which it pays 
best to sell pigs for daughter was larger in the case of the lots in which 
the proportion of suppplemental feeds was gradually reduced (viz. those 
of the 2®^ and 3®^ experiment) than in that of the lot where this proportion 
remained constant (animals of lot). 
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In tlie 4**^ experiment, which was carried out in duplicate, the results 
in both cases being the same, 2 lots of pigs wdghing' on an average 35.5 
Ib. per head were compared. Both lots of animals were on rape pasture, 
the first received a full ration of maize during the three periods of the ex¬ 
periment (each lasting 7 weeks) and the second a limited amount, viz. 
2 to 3 lb. daily per 100 lb. of live weight for the first two thirds, of the 
test and a full fe^ for the last third. At the end of the first 14 wadss the 
second lot were not so fat nor in such good condition as the pigs of the 
first, but during the last 7 weeks they gained weight more rapidly than 
the others. The amount of concentrated food they consumed per unit 
of gain was 13 % lower than that of the pigs of the first lot. 

The 5^ experiment lasted for three periods of 6 wedss each and was 
a dry-lot feeding test in which narrow, medium, and. wide rations of maize 
were given. The medium ration contained approximately lialf as much 
tankage as the narrow one, and the wide ration half as much as the medium 
one. In all three rations, the proportion of tankage to maize was decreas¬ 
ed each weds. 

For the first and second periods, the pigs fed the most tankage made 
the most rapid gains and required the least feed per unit of increase in 
live-weight. For the third period, however, they grew more slowly and 
aSequired more feed per mdt of gain than the animals of either of the other 
two lots. 

•660 - Bee-B^pfng in French Guinea. (Proo^verbal de la Seance Genecale de la So* 

diete Natloaale d’Acdimatation de France da 24 Janvier, 2921). BvJkim de la SocUU 
Naitonale d'Aedtmataitonde France. Year I^XVXU, NTo 5, pp 76-77, Paiis, May 1921. 

Bee-keejmig, which was an industry' having formerly only rudiment¬ 
ary means at its disposal, in the colonies of Frendi West Africa, now seems 
to be making satisfactory progress. In spite of the indolence of the 
natives, the Authorities of Frendi Guinea, have succeeded in persuad¬ 
ing them to adopt an improved type of hive, whilst the advice given to the 
native bee-keeper, has home good fruit, for whereas 28 metric tons of wax 
were exported in 1910, the maximum since then has been over 213 tons, and 
up to 1920, about 200 tons had been shipped annually. Only 75 tons were 
exported during the first 9 months of 1920, but it is probable that this 
decrease is only temporarj'', and that tlie production of bees-wax in the 
Colon}’ will soon assume its former proportions, and progress as heretofore. 

661 - ExpdrimBnt on the Inftuenee of Waterfowl on the Field of Fiidt, in Genoany. -- 

WELLBat, P , in the Mtiieilun’’er^ der Ftscherei-Vtte»»e fur dU Pioienzen BrandbinJbuf;, 
Osipreussen. Pommem, Vol XIII, No, 5* PP. 7 o~ 7 ^. Neadamm, May 1921, 

VoGEi. (i) in his work Lc^irbuch der Teichulrtschaft had previoudy 
drawn attention to the importance of waterfowi for increasing the yield 
of fi^ponds, notably owing to the production oi a manure containing a 
proportion of nitrogen and pho^horous, thus pxovuding a regtdar manuring 


(i) P. Vogel, LehrbMih der Teichuftrtschaft, Emil Huhnei, 33aut7en, i ju 4 {Auihoff^} 
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of sunmier ponds. The author, wi^ng to determine the effect of keeping 
waterfowl combined with pisdcultuie on the yidd of fish in carp ponds, 
carried out experiments lasting from 1906 to 1920, during which period the 
yields of two development ponds were carefully registered. 

' During the years 1906-1910, the two ponds, with respective areas of 
1.53 and 0.89 hectares were without waterfowl; in 1911-1915, 2000 tame 
ducks and 200 geese were kept on them. The birds were housed near one 
of the ponds and let out when about six wedrs old. In 1915, the keeping 
of fowl had to be given up owing to scarcity of food, so that during 1916- 
1920 the ponds were entirdy without fowl. 

Increase in weight of fish 'per morgen (25.532 ares) 

• from 1906 to 1920. 


Devclopmeat pond I Development pond n 
Area z 53 hectares Area o 89 hectares 
Increase m kg Increabe m kg. 


1906 i 

11350 

59.00 

1907 

lOI 50 

124.00 

1908 

113 00 

17600 

1909 

13850 

76.00 

1910 

62.00 

35.00 

X9II 

229.50 

X 43 50 

Z 9 X 2 

27300 

268.00 

1913 

351.00 

1 29100 

1914 , 

215.50 

X27 00 

1915 

229.50 

2x7.00 

19X6 

146.50 

57 00 

X9I7 

X 36.00 

39.00 

1918 

234*50 

X 23.00 

1919 

87.50 

98 00 

1920 ' 

180.50 

129 00 


Average increeuseof fishduringaperiodof 5 years 


Pond I kg. I Pond n kg. 


I 

) 

I 

\ 

I 

\ 


115.60 


259.60 


z 06.00 


/ 

) 

) 

I 

\ 


94.00 


209.15 


89.10 


According to the author, the decrease in yidd during the years 1914- 
1915 was due to a reduction in the number of fowl in August, 1914; he also 
explains the higher yidd of pond I as due to the greater proximity of the 
fowlhouse to that pond. 

Regarding the modifications in the microfiora and microfauna of the 
ponds due to the waterfowl, quantitatve analysis of the plancton showed 
that, during the years 1911-1915, the ponds were richer in plancton than in 
the years 1906-1910 and 1916-1920, and, moreover, emerged plants com- 
pletdy disappeared but grew again after that period. 

On account of these encouraging results the author recommends the 
application of this method, but only allowing the fowl access to the devdop- 
ment ponds, as they do too much damage in the spawning ponds and those 
in which the young fry are kept. 
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FARM ENGINEERING 

662 - Progress of PoweT-]E^rmiQg ia Piaaee. lastitatioa of a Central Committee 

of Mechanical Cultivation and Bstabli^ment of Experimental Stations (i). — i. 

Journal offtaelde la RepuUtque Frangaise^ Year I/III, No 32, pp, 1524-1530 Paris, Pab. 

2, 19S1; n. Ibid,. No 126, p. 3626. May ii, 1921. 

I. — Progress of ^(mer farming. — Report by J. H. Richard, 
Mmister of Agriculture for France, on the arrangements made to encourage 
mechanical cultivation, consisting in subsidies granted to groups or syndi¬ 
cates formed for the acquisition and use of motorculture machines, tractors 
and ploughs. The subsidies varied from 35 to 50 % of the purchase price 
of the machines during the three years 1916, 1917, and 1918- 

The report, which deals with these three years, gives detailed stati¬ 
stics which may be summed up as followsIn 1916, 29 machines were 
subsidised; thdr purchase price was 217 462 fr. and the subsidies amounted 
to 66 650 fr. In 1917, the number of machines subsidised reached 519 
costing 2 818 323 fr., and i on 224 fr. was paid in subsidies. In 1918, 
3S1 machines costing 6 464 530 fr. were subsidised at a cost of 2 999 300 fr. 
Out ofthe6o5 machines whichfigure in the statistics,onlyro were construct¬ 
ed in France. However, since then the situation has conriderably altered. 

In 1920, subsidies were applied for on 664 machines of which 246 were 
of French and 418 of foreign make. The report adds that from January 
I, 1918, to December 31, 1919 subridies amounting to 13 306 219 fr. were 
granted for the purchase of 1793 machines of which one was an electrical 
tillage apparatus. Further it appears from the examination of other 
applications recived late at the ^^linistry, that the subsidies would reach 
34 340 000 fr. including 12 000 000 fr. for the interior and 22 340 000 fr. 
for the liberated regions. 

II. — Lau^ of May 10, 1921, relating to the institiiiion of a Ceniral 
Committee of Mechanickl cultivation and the creation of Experimental Stations 
in France.— 

Article I. — A Central Committee of mechanical cultivation is insti¬ 
tuted at the Ministry of Agriculture for the investigation of machines for 
mechanical cultivation. It riiall be presided over by the Minister or his 
ddegate and will be composed of: — The Director of the Station for test¬ 
ing agricultural machinery; two professors of the National Institute or 
of the National Schools of Agriculture; four specialist professors or engineers 
chosen either from the Central Schools of Arts and Manufactures (con¬ 
struction and working machinery), or from the Schools of Arts and Crafts; 
and one Inspector General of Farm Engineering (for electrical apparatus). 

There be associated with this Committeee: — One represen¬ 
tative of the Committee of Frmcfa motor culture, one representative of 
the Committee of Manufacturers of Agricultural machinery, one represen¬ 
tative of the Committee of Manufacturers of automobiles, one represen¬ 
tative of the Committee of Importers of foreign machinery and four 
farmers nominated by the Minister. 

(i) See R, July i U7, No {Ed ) 
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Art. 2 — The land reqtiired for the establishment of a Central Ex¬ 
perimental Station dball be placed at the di^osal of the Committee for 
its experiments and research. 

Art. 3 — Secondary Experimental Stations for motor culture may, 
after approval by the ffigher Council of Agriculture and in agreement 
with the Committee, be established at the request of Chambers of Agricul¬ 
ture or of R^onal and Departmental Agricultural Services. 

Art 4. A decree ‘made on the motion of the Minister of Agriculture 
and of the Minister of Finance shall settle the conditions under which the 
Central Committee of mechanical cultivation shall act, and shall determine 
the organisation of secondary Experimental Stations 


663 ~ Medianical Cultivation of Rice Fields. — See 2Cos 62^ and C24 of Eettew, 


664 — The ** Uncle Sam” Tractor. — Dessakatc, R , m the Jourmt d* fnati- 

que. Year 85, No 15, PP 295-396, i fig Pans, Api 16, 1921 

The tractor known undei the name Unde Sam was shown by 
Messrs Mathhu & Co {55 Rue de Pion^’, 17®) at the recent exhibition of 
apparatus for mechanical cultivation at Vincennes, Paris 
4 The machine, illustrated in the jSgure below is provided with a 4 ver¬ 
tical cylinder moloi (o 120 boie and 0.152 stroke), of a good American 
make, with valves placed on the base of the cylinders and controlled by 
levers protected by a hood The motor works at 900 revolutions per minute; 



The C lick Sam * tiacloi 
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it is fumi^ed with a speed r^ulatox and runs on paraffin, after starting for 
a few seconds with petrol. The motor has a 29 H. P. brake working at 26 
to 27 HP, the consumption per HP, and per hour amounts to 0.40 lities 
with paraffin and 0.47 litres with heavy oil. working with paraffin is 
much more economical in the quantity consumed and in cost. 

The motor is cast solid with the gears and gear box and is separate 
from the frame of the tractor. 

The front axle, mounted on a joint and transveis spring has wheds 
0.92 m.) in diameter, 0.15 m. width of rim and separated (track) 1.73 m. 
from each other. 

The drying wheds (diameter 1.27 m., width of rim 0.30 m., tia<^ I-07 m.) 
are fitted with angle pieces when working in fidds. The track of the back 
wheds is narrower thmi that of the front wheds. The pressure of the wheds 
on the ground is very dight, viz., 36 kg. per cm. of width of rim of the front 
wheels and 20 kg. for the back wheds. 

The forward ^eeds are about 4000 and 6000 m. an hour, and the 
reverse is 2800 m. an hour. 

The whed base is 2.17 m. The principal dimensions are: I^ength 
3.65 m., width 1.89 m., height 1.60 m. The total weight, 2081 Isg., is divid¬ 
ed shus: — 807 1%. on the front wheds and 1274 kg. on the back wheels. 
This tractor is very interesting, like all those widdh can use paraffin, a more 
economical fuel Ihan petrol. 

665 * Glearanee and Upkeep of Firdifnes by Tfaetois. -- See No. 640 of this Rfview 

666 - Coupling Binders to Txactois. ^ Kjngelscann, M., m the Journal d^A^ricuHure 

pratique, Year 84, No 37 , pp 14 -i^j figs- 4- Paris, July i, i»j 2 o; No zS, pp 33-35* fie». 3- 

July 8, 1930. 

In principle the conpling of a binder to the tractor should be done in 
such a way that the man sitting on the binder, whilst seeing that the machine 
works properly so far as reaping and binding are concerned, can also guide 
the reaper in spite of any deviations in the horizontal plane which the trac¬ 
tor may happen to make, so that omissions in reaping may be avoided and 
the edge of the crop to be cut may be straighten^. 

When the tractor is only drawing one binder, these arrangements are not 
important, for the driver of the tractor quickly learns to guide the machine, 
to move it quite in paralld to the edge of the crop and at the desired distance 
from it; the long shaft of the binder M (fig. i) is replaced by a riiaft Q, 
about 3 m. long, coupled at / directly to the tractor and famished, like 
the shaft, with a support and a connecting rod h for leveling the teeth 
of the blade. Special coupling arrangements are indispensable when reap¬ 
ing is done with 2 or 3 binders attached one behind another and lill 
having to be moved to the side of the blade; lastly, in case of a breakdown 
inoneof the binders, it is necessary to be able to put it out of the line 
without hindering the work of the binder attadied behind it. 

To obtain this result, the posterior end of the shaft is jointed to the 
structure of the reaper and binder, so that the angle, in the horizontal 
plane, made by the pole with the blade carrier, and consequently with 
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the diiyiiig wheel, can he modified at will; at the same time, to avoid strain¬ 
ing the structure of the binder, a traction bar joins the joint of the pole 
with the back of the binder frame and the posterior end of this bar takes 
the coupling of the pole of the next reaper and binder. 

The principle of these mechanisms designed for reapers and binders 
applies also to mowers when two or three are drawn by one tractor. How- 



I- — ConpUng pole of a reaper and binder. 



Fig. 2, — Steering of a binder attached to a tractor. 

ever, as all these machines (reapers and mowers) work to the side, the more 
their nttmber is increased, the more the couple resulting from their attach¬ 
ment, which tends to make the tractor deviate, is increased; also tuminx 
b^mes increasingly difficult when the tractor draws a greater numb^ 
of harvesting m ac hi nes, unless cutting is confined to the two long sides of 
crop by fining in a large curve without cutting on the two short 
stdes of the field widely cleared of the crop. 
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Jo. idativdy gmnll fidds the cost of takmg a jound-about tum 
for the use of several bmders workiiig amaltaneoudy absorbs all the sav¬ 
ing which might xesolt from the work of a or 3 bindeis drawn by the 
tractor. 
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Hg 3 — vritifiplf ot some atrao^iements for slantang the pole of a binder. 

■With ref e ren re to fig. 2, rq>resenting diagramalically the horizon^ 
projection of a binder M, cutting on the ri^, tire blade earner of whi^ 
is atnal^d on the transverse member «6, on which the pole il, puHedm tte 
f tfrprtion of the arrow /, is jeanted at y, the angie Ayh may be considered. 
If by prntfl'hfa rneans the driver decreases the angle Ayh, the transve^ 
member adtakes the poatkai aV giving the binder a tendency to tum to the 
Idt, thus dittitTiiatiitig the cutting length of the blade S. Whfm the 
Ayh is Tn«H»»aged the transverse member a6 dants in the direction a 6 
mving the Wnder a tendency to tum to the right, cuttiig over a greater widtt 
In fig 2, the pole A is drown perpaadiculax to the transverse membCT 
ah, a only used when a angle lander is attached, for the 2” and 3 
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machines the pole A is always oblique and the angle Ayb is obtuse ^ as 
carry back the point of coupling on the to precedmg binder from h to h\ 
Various arrangements are used for altering the angle Ayb of fig. 2 
while moving. Sometimes a horizontal screw v (fig 3) is used whidbi can, in 
turning, move a nut fixed to the pole A jomted at y with the structure cc' 
leaped in an isosceles triangle jomted itsdf at x, in avertical plane, with 
the transverse me mber ah constituting the front cross-piece of the frame 
of the binder, the frame cc* carries the connecting rods which levd. the 



Fig 4 — Mikc OORMICK device 

teeth of the blade The screw v is worked by the conical gearing r and the 
axle x‘ (i) turned either way by the driver of the binder. 

In other arrangements, there is an inextensible connecting rod i 
(fig* 3) jointed at to the transverse member a'V and whose extremity 
n can move from n’ to n" relatively to the pole A' 

In other cases, the posterior end of the pole - 4 " carries a toothed sec¬ 
tor Uf which can turn a pinion p whose axis is fixed to the transverse member 
; in this case the pole A" pivots roimd the axis y' (geometric a-gjg 
of the sector ttTj attached by the frame wy'n" to the transverse mem¬ 
ber 

I/Eistly (fig 2), an obhque traction bar rf, hdd in front by the cross 
piece yc and behind, on the structure of the binder by a hook e, takes, at 
A, the coupling of ^e pole A* of the next binder, which is drawn by this 

(z) Tills anangement is found in the Hi!^SD?-HsRsis mechaiiisin, 138, Avemie Jean 
Jaiizte, described in the praUque^Uso 12, p 2297, 1920 {Author) 
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bar d and not by the frame of the machine M; however, owing to the obli- 
qmfy of the bar, the crosspiece at the back of that stmctore has a tendency 
to be displaced in the direction of the arrow * by putting the horizont* 
al frame of the platform out of diape. Oliis force »is reduced by moving 
the bar to d’. consequently the point of coupling A to h', and by [the 
danting,in the direction A’, the pole of the binder attached behind the 
machine M. 



Pig- 5 — Deering momtag Fig 6 — Back view of a Deerintg reaper and 

binder, with the steering handle 


In the Mac-Cormick apparatus, of R. Wmiajt & Co. (ibS Boulevard 
de la Villette, Paiis) shown in detail in fig, 4, the pole A is jointed at v ^th 
the fiont of the frame of the binder M (m the plan on the left) a por¬ 
tion of whose blade carrier is seen at s The balance of the binder M 
in a vertical plane parallel to the driving whed is ensured by the an^e- 
iion B ; the latter is jpinted bdow to the pole A and above to a crank 
which moves the levdliag lever allowing the platform ^ to be inclined and 
the teeth of the blade carrier s to be brought nearer the ground, to a 
greater or less degree, so as to alter quickly the portion of the blade and the 
height of the cutting. 

The crosspiece C being fixed to the structure of the binder, steering 
is obtained by altering the horizontal angle whidi the pole A makes with 
the cros^iece C For this purpose, the driver has within reach the crank 

[«w] 
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m of the vertical axle a which, by means of a bevel gear S (pinion control¬ 
ling a wheel) moves the slanting axle d, the cardan joint e and the shaft x, 
the front end of which carries an endless screw (covered by the plate v) 
which controls the toothed sector n whidti can turn on the shaft j/; the sec¬ 
tor « carries a crank stud / to which is jointed the connecting rod i, the end 
of which is in turn jointed to the crosspiece C, that is to say to the struc¬ 
ture of the binder; the horizontal movement of the point / alters the an^e 
Ayi\ and consequently the plane of the driving wh^ of Ae binder rdati- 
vdy to the pole A. 

The support for the shaft d is seen at / (fig. 4), and g is the slan ti ng 
bar attached to the front crosspiece C for transmitting the tractive force 
of the pole A to the next binder. 

In the Dhering mounting, of the Compagnie Intmationale des ma- 
dhines agricoles (155, Avenue du General Michd-Bizot, Paris), the piindple 
indicated at A** in fig. 5, is used. The crosspiece in front of the binder M 
(fig. 5) is fitted with the triangle a, 3 , 2 made of angle iron carrjdng at c 
the vertical axis of the joint of the pole A, the end of which is fibsed to 
a toothed sector 4 , 7 , kept in place by the bolts 5 . The sector is moved 
by a pinion fixed to the whed b driven by the endless screw v, the cardan 
8, the shaft x, supported at 9 and ending in conical gearings 10 which 
transmit the movement from the vertical axle y. The latter is seen again 
in fig. 6 whidi gives the back view: the draft y with crank m is supported 
by the cross bar 11 bolted to the seat pillar. 

The arrangements described above are applicable when it is desired 
to attach 2 or 3 binders (or mowers) to one tractor; when only a single 
machine is used, a simple pole sufiGices. 

667 - R^olating Double Brabant PlOU^. — Rengelmann, ai., in the journal tTAqrtcul- 
fare pratique. Year 85, No. 6, pp 114-116, figs. 3. Paris, 12, Feb. 1931. 

The stability of the double brabant plough, for given dimensions of 
the strips of soil ploughed, is effected by the correct position of the furrow 
whed and of the yoke hook. 

With reference to figure i, which illustrates the prindple of t|jj.e sup¬ 
port of a double brabant plough, with the lifting mechanism at y, the axis 
of the beam is shown at e, the wheels R whose plane of rotation is on gr 
the rings or washers h placed on dther side of the hub of each whed, the 
lengths u and u* of which are unequal on each side so that the whed may 
be turned round on its spindle, a condition which entails the use 
of wheds other than the carriage type and bad lubrication of the naves, 
which cannot be kept suitably oiled. 

For a given depth of ploughing, mr (fig. i) and a width Z, the rim of the 
wheds R should run in the angle formed by the face mr with the bottom of 
the furrow, theyokehookbeingarrangedtogive the plough a slight tendency 
to go wide; on the other hand the plane of the supports should be perpendi¬ 
cular to the surface gZ of the ground, and as the wheds run altematdy 
on the fallow and in lie furrow, the dikance between them E or the lenghts 
A, «, and d, are thus determined by the dimensions of the strip of soil to 
be tamed over 
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If the depth of ploughing is modified, by altering the height h of the 
beam above the asle, by adjusting the lifting mechanism y (or of a lever in 
Ihe other model), it is necessary, to ensure stability, to modify the 

between the wheds by using the washers h which are moved with 
reference to the nave. 



Eig I — Front view of the <iupport of a double bxabant {dough with a Ilftmg mechani*^ 

In regulating the double brabant the ploughman makes successive 
tentative alt^ations He first tries to regulate the depth, then he brings 
the plane of the supports into position (that is to say he modifies the angle 
icoffiig. i), so that it is perpendicular to the surface of the ground, by mov¬ 
ing the catches into which the bolt fits which fixes the beam to the support; 
he next r^ulates, by means of the washers, the positian of the furrow 
whed so that its rim rubs hghtly, but constantly, the bottom of the face 
of the furrow; lastly he alters the yoke hook so that the furrow whed 
may run under the conditions indicated above. Often the ploughman 
does not take care in r^ulating and exa^erates the pressure of the whed 
against the face of the furrow, thus iacreadng the traction efEoxt on 
the team. 

After these adjustments, the double brabant is regulated for one 
side of the plough; returning in the next furrow the ploughman makes 
amilar adjustments for the other side of the plough 

[W] 
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In consequence of tests made by the author in 1896 {Journal d*Agri- 
(ndlure pratique, 1896, Vol. I, p. 903) showing that the bad state of lubri¬ 
cation of the wheds caused rapid wear of the spindles, wheds with grease 
boxes (called “ demi-patent ) were made, mounted on an axle in two 
pieces so that the wheels could be symmetrically separated or brought 
nearer each other as required. The author also says that the rims of the 
wheds should be made of iron with a semi-dliptic section in order to 
increase the stability of the plough by decreasing the resistance of the 
whed to traction. 



Fig. 


■ I,ouls CHO[po:Nrxois device for icgulating double brabants. 


In the device suggested by lyouis Champoistnois, agricultural engineer, 
of Vllliers-le-Sec par Ceully (Calvados), modification in the depth of 
ploughing acts automatically on the distance between the wheds supporting 
the double brabant. 

The wheels R and R* (fig. 2) are mounted at the ends of bent asdes xn 
and xn *; the arms n and n* are fixed to the catches indicated schematic- 
aOy at c and 0*, in which fits the bolt which fixes the beam A rdatively 
to the wheels; in figure 3, the plane of the supports is shown at y and the 
beam ./4 is at sudi a levd that the plane of action of the ploughshare is at 
ground levd s, that is to say that the plough, which is not working, is ar¬ 
ranged for pladng on its transport waggn. The wheds R and R* are inclin¬ 
ed about 10 degrees from the vertical; the prolongations of the arms 
n and n* to intersect the prolongations of the axles x and %* meet them at a. 

Figure 3 shows the position of the parts, previously referred to, when 
the depth of ploughing is 1 % and the width I, y being the plane of the support 
X>erpendicular to the surface s of the fallow; the correct position of the two 
wheds R and R*, the furrow whed having to keep alwa37s touching the face 
of the furrow so as to assure the stability of the plough, is obtained by se¬ 
parating the points a and a*, the beam A then being nearer the ground s 
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by a distance sufficient to give a depth of ploughing h. By working the 
lifting me chan i sm the points a> and a* are made to separate from or appxoadb. 
one another in such a way that the distance between the wheels R and R" 
is thus automatically regulated, whidi ensures the maintenance of the plane 
of the supports on the line y perpendicular to the surface s of the ground 
without any need of altering the position of the catches c and c*. 

The lifting mechanism can act either by bringing the ends of the arms 
n and fC nearer to each other, or, which seems simpler, by separating the 
points a and a\ 



Fig 3 — Fiont view of a double bxabant at work, titted with the Cb&icponndxs sap^osU 


668 - The Miarclaiidif-Foria Rotary D^er. — tauchetii, a , in the Gtornaie dt Rtstcoh 
tifrUf Vol SI, Xo 1, pp •> fig^ Vercelli, Jan 31, 1921 

The working of this machine, i^hich the author has tested on several 
occasions in the held, is cinematic and similar to that of ordinary rotary 
tillage machines The di^ng part or spiked-beam, is composed of 4 pairs 
of spades mounted on the same horizontal axle m the form of hoods and 
digging a total width of 1.60 m., the digging wheel is raised (for turning 
and travdling by load) and lowered by means of a lever, which also regulates 
the depth of digging, within certain limits determined by the diameter 
of the digging mechanism. 

The appended figures show how the digger is attached to the tractor 
and how the spades work 

Each spade is composed of 2 flat, vertical, sted blades, scythe shaped 
with the concave part cutting; to eadi of them is fixed, at right angles to 
the convex edge, another curved blade which does not end at the point 
of the beak but a little behind it, where it has a retreating and cutting edge: 
each spade is therefore composed of two halves, each composed of 2 cut¬ 
ting edges one of which cuts the ground in a direction parallel with the 
direction of the tractor and the other transversdy. As the 2 flat blades 
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aie 40 cm apart (width of dod), and as the curved blades each project 
15 cm., there remains between the latter a space of 10 cm. corresponding 
to which the earth is not cut by the blades but is torn up owing to cohesion 
with the rest of the clod already cut. This space is required to give room, 
at the middle of the halves of the spade for support to a kind of screen 
or diaphragm (on the right in fig i) fixed to the frame of the machine 
and intended to stop the dod of earth cut and lifted by the spade in its 
rotation and to cause it to fall back turned over when it is separated from 
the spade 



Fig I. — SecUon of the Habciandi>Porxa loUiy dig^ei (one of the flat bladeb hab been 
zemoved from the hmd spade to show inside the dod of earth at the moment wlien it toudicb 
the screen. 

Fig 2 shows diagramatically how the spades work when the tractor 
advances and the digging mechanism revolves; bdow is seen the shape 
and the arrangement of the dods dug up and the numbers indicate the 
dod turned up by each spade during one complete revolution and also the 
succession of clods which are, one after another, cut, raised, turned over 
and thrown^down, so to ^peak, on the bottom of the furrow. 

Of course, the convex pait of the vertical blades, and consequently 
the curvattue of the blades at right angles, is arranged so that the latter 
remain constantly, while penetrating the soil, in the groove made by their 
cutting edge, that is to say they neither compress nor detach the soil, in 
spite of the forward movement of the ti actor. 

[e«\ 
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The same is true for the spade, which is not fixed rigidly' on the mov¬ 
ing axle, as is seen in Fig. i, but is placed at the end of an arm fixed to that 
axle, so that the spade, guided by rollers working in the neck of an 
eccentric fixed on the frame, accderates and anticipates the turning over 
and fall of the clod without interfering with the work of the next spade. 

The pace of the tractor and the speed of rotation of the spades must 
be correlated and governed by the size of the spade. In the machine 
tested it was ascertained that the spades worked best with clods 40 cnu 
wide and 18 cm. long (“ step ” of the spade), that is to say, when the two 
spades of a pair cut a piece of soil 36 cm. long at each revolution of the 




Fig 3 — Section*^ bliowmg liow the spades work AbOtJt, the iMrocctsb of work of one 
spade, beloujf the inoccbs and elfccl ol work of the h t>pades ot the digging mechanism* 

digger; so that if the latter makes about 44 revolutions a minute (the 
normal working pace), the pace of the tractor would be 0.36 metres x 44 = 
15.84 metres per minute. With 4 pairs of 40 cm. spades, or a width of 
1,60 metres, the machine woiald consequently dig 15.64 sq m. x 60 X 1.60 = 
1500 sq.m, per hour, say, ahowing for loss of time in turning, etc ,rathfi¥r more 
than I hectare per day. This new digger proved in trials that it could do perfect 
cultural work in various kinds of ground-grass land, old ricefield, etc. 

The output of this machine is not high, but it could be increased by 
increasing and enlarging the digging mechanism. It has the advanta^ 
of being capable of working to the right or to the left and also of being 
able to work in the softest and moistest soils, etc. 
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669 - A CombiBad Dodder and Pbaitain Seed Eliminator and Ibreidtiiig Madilne.— 

HiLNSiN O., in the Journal d'AincuUure Year 85> No. 15* pp. 293 - 294 > %s. i. 

Paris, Apr. 16, 1921* 

Before high-speed threshing machines (which date from 1889) caoie 
into use, the deaning of fodder seeds was done by hand, or, rardy, with 
a small special machine, the chaff then being passed on to the chaff se¬ 
parator ; but, between die two operations it was not noticed that certain 
weed seeds, such as dodder and plantain, were, so to qpeak automatically 
diminated owing to their diedding their seeds very easily rdativdy to 
the shedding of seed by the fomge plants. 

With highpower threshing machines constructed for forage seeds, 
effectmg consecutivdy the various steps of deaning, the weed seeds were 
not diminated and it even happened that the machine exerdsed a disas¬ 
trous sdection by leaving among the seeds of the fodder plants the large 
seeds of dodder and plantain. 

G. Bttval; 46, Boulevard Gambetta, Saint-Quentin (Aisne), hav¬ 
ing noticed how easily parasitic plants shed thdr seeds as compared with 
forage plants, constructed a machine for eliminating dodder and plantain 
seeds, in the form of a sieve in the shape of a truncated cone through which 
he passes the chaff before deaning it. 

Di^Aif’s machine for eliminating dodder and plantain seeds was then 
tested by Ringei^^iann at the machine testing Station; 12 series of 
tests were carried out on chaff of various origins (lucernes from the Aisne, 
white and violet clovers from the Aisne, crimson dover from Vendee, 
'' minette ” of the Aisne) and the produce was examined at the seed 
testing Station. The results were considered excdlent. At that time it 
was a separate machine through which was passed the product furnished 
by the first thresher; it eliminated all the seeds of parasitic plants and the 
residue had to be passed on to a second thre^er. 

Ditvae now presents his dodder and plantain seed diminator 
mounted on a high speed threshing machine. The dodder diminator 
is placed at the back bdow the shakers, and receives the produce passed 
on by the chaff beater, removes the dodder and plantain seed and then 
feeds the deaner which is placed below; the latter thus only recdves and 
has to deal with the chaff completdy freed from the seeds of dodder and 
plantain. 

According to the construction of the threshing machine, the dodder 
eliminator may occupy other positions, but it must alwa^^s be ]>laced im¬ 
mediately in front of the deaner which it feeds with chaff freed from pa¬ 
rasitic seeds. 

With this system the seed of forage plants furnished by the thresher 
sdls at an enhanced rate which may amotmt to as much as 15 and 20 % 
owing to the difficultj’ that is found in separating dodder and plantain 
seeds that are mixed with seeds of forage plants, from which only the small¬ 
est of these parasitic seeds are eliminated, leaving the larger ones mixed 
with the seed used by the farmer. 
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670 - Tile ** Pstx** Sprayer. — L. D., in Le Progris agricole et vUicoU, Year 38, No, 30, 
PP- 477 » figs I. Montpellier, May 15, 

It is well known that with ordinary prayers, even with the best, 
too mudi of the liquid is wasted in ^xa3nng bunches of grapes, and it can 
be understood that, when it is a case of using an expensive solution, such 
as that of nicotine, there is some hesitation in giving the treatment on 
the grounds of expense. 

The “ Pax ” sprayer effects a great economy of the liquid. From its 
powerful jet an excessivdy fine spray is emitted which envdops the whole 
grape and is deposited all round it. 

The apparatus consists of a tubular brass body (cylinder of the 
pump), with a wooden handle in tiie middle; at one end of the body there 
is the jointed fulcrum of the lever of the pump, at the other end the suo- 



The ‘‘Pax” sprayer. 

tion valve with its sieve and the cock to which fits the indiarubber tube 
connecting ijie “ Pax ” spmyer with the receptacle carried on the badk 
of the operator. The pressure is obtained by means of a hollow-stemmed 
jdston moved by the lever. This piston communicates directly with a 
nozzle fitted with a compression valve. 

The apparatus is very simple; aU parts are easily got at. Although 
the spray is emitted under a pressure of 20 atmo^heres, almost 10 times 
that of an ordinary grayer, the apparatus works very smoothly and the 
lever can be worked by a woman. 

The Pax grayer can be used with receptacles of any kind of q>rayer 
without modification of those receptacles. 


AGRICU 1 .TURAI/ INDUSTRIES 

671 - Seed Oil Produetien in Egypt. — MCi&D, Y. E. (Moftwen, Hoiticnltaial Section 
RCimstiy of Agticiiltiiie), in The AgricuUural Jonmal of Egypt, Vol. X, pp. 21-40. Caixo, 
1930. 

I. Cotton Seed. — The lint of l^yptian cotton seed does not adhere 
tenadoudy to the seed as is the case with American Upland cotton seed 
or Bombay seed. For this reason it can be stored and tranqwrted for 
long distances without damage caused by heat, and can be crushed and 
pressed after ddinting, without the necessity for reginning or hulling 
machines. 
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The author reviews the general distiibutioti of the cotton seed in¬ 
dustry throughout the world and states that !l^ypt escorts annually 
about Ys of its cotton seed to Europe, and retains the rest for sowing and 
for the oil industry. From a calculation made for the 5 pre-war years, 
igio to 1914, the following figures were obtained: 


The average ft-nnugj yield of cotton seed was. .5.217.000 aidehs * 

> » export » » .3.571.000 » 


Seeds left in the countiy.1.646.000 » 

The seed is pressed in Egypt without decortication. 

Details are givea of the method of extraction employed. Experi¬ 
ments made in the estimation of oil contents show that neither locality 
nor variety affects to any great extent the percentage of oil. A number 
of samples were analysed with the object of ascertaining if there is any 
difference in the percentage of oil due to local conditions, and this confirmed 
the above statement. It is worthy of notice that the pink bollworm's 
attack on the Egyptian cotton has resulted in diminishing the percentage 
of oil in seed of all varieties. It is also said that the pink boUworm af¬ 
fects the quality of the oil, and this is now under investigation by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

The average yield of oil from the cottonseed in present-day markets 
according to Hughes, varies from 20 to 24 %. 

The most important by-product is the oil cake: the residue after the 
expression of the oil. This, which as already mentioned, is always taken 
from undecorticated seed, had the following composition Analysis 
made in 1917. % — moisture 12.86; fibre 22.86; soluble carbohydrates 
33.54; proteids 21.08 (containing 3.37 % nitrogen)oil 4.70; ash 4.96. 
This cotton cake is therefore without doubt a valuable feeding stuff for 
cattle. The use of the said material as a cattle food or as a fertiliser is 
not yet practised largdy in Egypt; and is worthy of attention on part of 
the farmer and cattle breeder. 

In addition to its culinary uses (i), cottonseed oil is now largdy 
used in the manufacture of soap, both in the crude and refined state, also 
in the manufacture of candles, glycerine, etc. 

Fuvx. — The author gives details of the methods of extraction of 
linseed oil from the seeds of Linum usiiaHssimum. The oil extracted from 
fresh seed is sticky and turbid; hence, as a rule, seeds are pressed when 
2 to 6 months old. Apart from its use as a food, from the industrial point 
of view it is extensively used in painting on account of its drying properties, 
and in the manufacture of oil varnishes, printing ink and artifical india- 
rubber, Boiled linseed oil mixed with powdered cork is employed in making 
linoleum or floor oil doth. 

Linseed oil cake is used by* the Egyptian fe.imer for feeding miltririg 

* I dxdeb— J21 kilos (i ton »= 8.3 ardebs approx.}. 

(i) See R. Jttne 191S, No. 663 and R, July 1918, No. 784. {Ed.) 

[8TI] 
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COWS and bufEaloes. It has the following composition, which shows that 
it is very rich in protdds and fat; % — moisture 10.33 i fibre 9.42 ; sol¬ 
uble carbohydrates 35.55 ; protdds 28.78 : fat and oil 8.94; ash 6.98. 

Sesame [Sesaimm Micuin). — Although !]^gypt used to cultivate 
large areas of sesame, these areas have decreased gradually with the 
growth of cotton cultivation and the yearly average is now limited to 7000 
fedddns (r fedddn = 1.03805 acres), which is not sujficient. to meet the 
demands of the native mills. 

The methods of extraction are given, and a description of the various 
uses of this oil. The crop is exclusivdy used for oil extraction, owing to 
its richness in oh. 

The sesame oil cake has latdy been used esperimentally as a fud 
owing to the coal scardty, and is said to be equal to coal in heating power. 
On account of its comparativdy high price it is however rardy used for this 
purpose or for feeding cattle. When unsound seeds are pressed it is un¬ 
suitable for this latter purpose. 

Groundnut {Arachis hvpogea), — The average yidd per fedddn 
is 10 ardebs (750 kilos), and, accordhag to the data for 1918, the totd area 
under cultivation was 14 614 feddans, compared with ii 512 fedddns 
in 1914. Apart from its use in soap making, it is also utilised in lubri¬ 
cating machinery, holding the second place to olive oil. 

Sapplower {Carthamus tinctorins), — An annual plant culti^’ated 
as a dye and oil-producing crop. It is widely cultivated in Upper Egypt, 
but less plentifully in lower Egypt, and is often sown only on the edges 
of fields. It is grown as a catch crop with wheat, barley and lentils in 
the provinces of Girga and Quena. The seed contains from 30 to 32 % 
of on, and in the native presses i ardeh gives from 50 to 55 roils of oil (i 
roll = 0.99049 lb.). The husk forms about 60 % by wdght of the seed. 

The seeds are pressed in the same way as the linseed, except that the 
hudss are separated by means of sieves after seed crushing. The cake 
bokma ” is used for feeding cattle and as fuel. The oil dries ea^y and 
makes it fit to replace linseed oil in some cases. 

Amongst the minor crops grown for oil purposes are mentioned: — 
lettuce {Lactuca saliva), poppy {Papaver somnifemm), wild mustard 
{Sinapis arvensis) and salgam (Brassica napus oleifera), and on a small 
scale, sunflower [Eelianthus spp.), castor bean {Ricinus communis) and 
fennel [Nigdla sativa). 

The author gives a brief historical description and the general geo¬ 
graphical distribution of the various plants under consideration. 

672 - Blalafu'’ or lagmV’ the Palm in the Belgian Congo and in Southern 

Tonis. — 1. Van Dert?st, R. P, H., vin de pahne ou “malafu” in BuUeHn 

Con^o Vol. XI, Nos. 3-4, pp. 219-32^. Brussels, Sept.-Dec 1920. II. aiAR- 

CAimou D’A'Sieebic, M. A. (phaimacieii aide-maieur de dasse a Gabte, Ttmisie}, 

Analyse d*tin vin de palnuet ou "laghini” du Sud Tunisien, in Joivtnal dc Pharmade 

et de Chimte, Year 113, Pt. 7 » Vol, XXin, No. 7 , pp. 372-273 Pans, April i, 1921. 

I. — In the Bdlgian Congo the so-called malafu wine is the fer¬ 
mented sap obtainable from certain palms, including Elaeis, Raphia^ 
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Borassus etc. indigenotts or otherwise. The varieties utilisable for this 
purpose are fairly abundant and the sugar palm Armga saccharifera stands 
in the forefront. 

The said sap is usually found in large quantities; the composition 
is variable and of a complex nature but with a hi^ sugar content and 
that obtained from Elaeis contains as much as 8o gm, and more of sugar 
per litre of sap. This is nearly aU transformed into ethyl alcohol at 
the end of 24 hours, following the ^ontaneous fermentation process. 
The fermentation of “ malafu ” facilitated by the high temperature pre¬ 
vailing in the Congo (average about 25® C) may in all probability be attri¬ 
buted to a variety of Saccharowyces cereoisiae Meyen. When at -^e highest 
degree of fermentation, “ malafu ” is in current use amongst the Europeans 
as a substitute for yeast, in the manufacture of bread. The liquid is 
whiti^, thick, qparlding and has a luscious and a sour taste, dightly 
alcoholic. When fermentation is complete, the juice contains 4 to 4 % % 
and even as much as 5 to 5 % % alcohol and scarcely i % sugar. The 
fixed add content is found to be nearly always equable, regardless of the 
d^ree of fermentation. The total addity (fixed and volatile adds) is 
about 48“ per litre. 

The methods employed to collect the liquid from Elaeis are varied: 
i) cutting the pedundes of the males; 2) making an incision in the trunk 
at the base of the males or at the base of a leaf; 3) cutting down a tree 
and slitting the terminal dioot. 

Whatever may be the method adopted, the extraction of the sap is 
always injurious to the trees and death is the almost inevitable result 
in the case of Borassus and Raphia, Other species such as Elaeis prove 
more resistant, but growth is hindered and there is Hkdy to be a diminu¬ 
tion in productivity. Often they have remained sterile for several years. 
Efficadous measures are therefore evidently essential to prevent the na¬ 
tives chopping the palms in order to obtain “ malafu," taking into account 
their high commercial value. 

n. " I/aghmi ” is obtained from the sap of a vigorous growing tree, and 
when ready for " ponction " as much as 7 to 8 litres per day for more 
than one month has been collected. When the quantity obtained is con¬ 
sidered adequate, the indsion is filled with scraps of vegetation and soil; 
water is ^ven to the palm is conriderable quantities and at the end of a 
year, normal vigour should be r^ained. 

" I^ghmi ” has the appearance of an opalescent liquid, resembling 
orgeat syrup and possesses an agreable taste like sweet wine. It may 
be kept for several months in s^ed bottles, but the natives use it up 
very rapidly, often even before fermentation. After some months, an 
amylaceous deposit is left, which may be tested with iodine; the add 
content is raised and the gum residue is converted into sugar by the pow¬ 
erful adds. 

An extract of 100 gm, dried at lOO® C gives 10.5 gm. with ash 0.20 gm. 
containing pota^, soda, lime, traces of pho^hates, chlorides, traces of 
iron and manganese. 
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Average Composition of Lagntd** as a result of Analyses 
made by the author at Gabis (Tunisia). 


Density 

Z.0295 

Water 

82.00 % 

Alcohol (after 8 days) 

4.5c 

Total acidity in H2SO4 

0.70 

Volatile acidity (CO2) 

0.22 

dyoeiiiie 

2.0c 

Beduction sugars . 

0.2c 

Gtnns 

3 . 0 f 

^Imeial substances 

7-00 


The extract obtained by evaporation of lOO gm. is partially soluble 
in alcohol. The portion which remains insoluble has the aspect of molasses 
and apparently consists of sticky and sweet substances. The soluble 
sticky elements in boiling water are repredpitated by alcohol and give 
the characteristic reaction with fragments of iron. 

“ I/aghmi " is therefore a liquid very liable to fermentation but it is 
chiefly utilised whilst tresh. 

€73 - Vin^ar from Cereals and the Vinegar indostiy in Italy. — i. Hezzaukoii^ g., 

fabbncazioiiie ddl’aoeto del cereali, in the BoUeUtno deWAssodagione Italtana delU 
Ind%tsU %e deUo Zucch&o e deirAlcooi, Vol Xni, No. 10, pp 137-143. Bologna, Jan. 2921. — 
IX. iDE&x, Bxvagazioni sin fexmenti acetid, Ibtd.y Vol XIII, pts. IX, pp. zGu-163, Beb., 
1931, — III IfXdTXfcA., G B., Fabbncbiamo aceto ma di vino, in VItalia ttntcola ed 
ria, Vol. XI, No 8, pp 117-118. Casale Honfenato, Feb, 20, 1921. — IV. 3 VUrescai.- 
CHi, A , Ibtd., No 9, pp. 139-130, Feb 27, 1921. 

I. II. — Prof. Mfzzadroi,! has visited a factory at Tavemey (Sdne- 
et-Oise, France) where vinegar is made from cereals and he uiges Italian 
manufacturers to try this industry in view of the jEact that wine is very 
dear and that vin^r made from alcohol or other substances lacks frag¬ 
rance and strength. He is of opinion that the vinegar made at Tavemey 
from rice, maize, millet, etc., is just as good as the best table vin^rs; 
it has a rich aioma and resembles vinegar made from Madeira or Marsala. 

The conversion of the cereals or other starchy substances into sugar 
is effected by Mucor No. 5 Bouiarb, introduced by Bobbakd into Europe 
from ludo-China, where the Annamites have used it empirically for cen¬ 
turies in making rice vinegar. Eadi cereal used gives its special aroma ; 
the finest is rice vinegar, followed by maize vin^r and, lastly, vinegars 
made from millet and cassava. 

Process of manufacture. — Steeping for 2 hours at a temperature of 
50«>-6 oo C. in an 8 per 1000 solution of hydrochloric add; cooking for 40 
to 60 minutes under pressure of 4 kg. to a concentration of 25 % (that is 
to say 25 kg. of grain to a volume of i hectolitre). The whole is then poured 
into a fermentation vat (made of iron, and sterilised); cooling of the vat 
to 400 C.; sowing of spores of Mucor No. 5 Bouiabb ; when the must 
contains 20 to 40 gm. of sugar per litre the yeast Mvcoder 7 na azdosum 
Bouiarb (which is an oriental fermeat capable of acting at a hi^ temper- 
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ature) is sown. As soon as alcoholic fermentation is finished (that is to 
say about 3 or 4 days after the Mucor is sown), filtration is carried out in 
a wooden pressure filter and the liquid is distributed in the acetic ferment¬ 
ation vats. The temperature during this latter feimentation which 
last for 15 days must be maintained at 250-28® C. 

The dregs are used as food for livestock. Before sale the vinegar is 
filtered a second time. 

The alcoholic 3ield (per quintal) is from 37 to 38 litres from maize, 
43 to 44 Htres from rice and much more from cassava. A quintal of maize 
gives 360-370 Htres of “ wine ” (containing about 10 % of alcohol) ready 
for acetification. The vin^ar contains about 8 % of acetic add, which 
is very high. The apparatus required consists ofBoilers, vats for 
steeping the maize, rice, millet, etc., one or more iron pots for tht cookmg, 
one or more pressure filters, the usual apparatus for acetification, an air 
compressor for aerating the vats, and a trough for steriHsing the air before 
it passes into the vats. 

II. — Dr. G. B. Licitra thinks that it is much more profitable in 
Italy to make vinegar from wine than from cereals or any other raw mater¬ 
ial in view of the fact that wine gone sour is easy to get everywhere at a 
price less than that of vinegar and that it produces an incomparably better 
vinegar both as to flavour and food value. To prove how easily a greater 
production of vinegar would find a market in Italy, he recalls that the 
pickled ed industry alone uses 300 000 hectoHtres of vinegar a year. 

As a modd factory where wine vinegar is exdhisivdy made, the author 
describes that of C. Bauuno at Casale Monferrato. The process of manu¬ 
facture there adopted consists ofAnal^^&is and pasteurization of the 
wine; blending; acetification by sdected ferments; depuration (left 
to settle for at least 3 months); filtration. Two kinds of vin^r are pro¬ 
duced, the common krnd containing 4 % of acetic add and a fine kind 
containing 7 %. 

IV. — In Italy vinegar is also manufactured from alcohol; in 1920, 
6700 hectolitres of anyhdrous alcohol were so treated. 

Acetic add, which is almost entirdy of foreign origin, competes dose- 
ly with the national vinegar industry. 

674 - Espdiimants Blade in the United States on the Diy-Air Sterflisation of Dairy 

Utensils (i). — Alness, S. H. and Modgb, C. S , m Jowmal of Dmry Sctence, Vol. IV, 

No 2, pp 70-90, Tables 6 Baltimore, 1921. 

The authors, with a view to testing the possibility of applying to the 
practical dairy-industry the process of steriHsing by means of a current 
of hot air, carried out experiments for the purpose of determining the 
temperature of the heated air and the length of time required to sterilise (2) 

(i) See ]UbAs: H., Dry SteiiHsatiou of Dpiiy Utensils m Hoards^ Datiymtn, 1920, No. 5, 
pp, 374-288 {Authors' njit) See also R, Nov 1017, No 1074 » R Mardi igao. No 364 ; R. 

2920, No 1036. {Ed) 

* ^ Destruction of pon spore forming bacteria, of B. Coli and of heat resistant lactic 

t4Na-«si] 
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milk-cans at farms, and also in places like dairies, where the sterilisation 
process must be continnal. 

Taking as a basis the data of prdiminary experiments made in the la¬ 
boratory which diowed theoretically that good results seemed likely to 
be obtained in sterilising dairy utensils, especially since the temperature 
for the purpose could be kept below that used in the prdiminary experi¬ 
ments (i), the authors proceed to sterilise milk-cans. 

Three milk-cans of the capacity of 3.8 litres which had contained sour 
milk,^or cream were used. In order not to destroy the bacteria, they were 
wa^ed in warm water at 450 C. without soda. Two of the cans were then 
exposed for 15 and 30 minutes respectively to a current of air heated to 
iioo C. The third can served as a control. Six minutes was necessary 
to raise the temperature to the required height. In fact, thorough steri¬ 
lisation could be ejffected b3^ exposing the milk-cans for 30 minutes to the 
current of hot air, 15 min. however did not give satisfactory results, as is 
shown by some figures taken from the table giving the details of the ex¬ 
periment. Thus, the number of bacteria per milk-can rose respectively 
to I 400 000 000 — 1570 000 000 — 3 III 000 000 in the control cans ; 
to 800 — 1500 — 4200 respectively in those heated for 15 minutes, where 
as in the case of the milk-cans heated for 30 minutes, the number had 
greatly decreased, being only 200 — 200 — 400 respectivdy. 

While heating in this manner up to no® C. amply suffices for the ster¬ 
ilisation of all dair3’^ utensils used in farms, it is not enough for continued 
sterilisation, such as is practised in dairies, or where a laige number of 
milk-cans have to be sterilised in a short time. The authors tried to diort- 
en the duration of the action of the hot air current by raising the tempe¬ 
rature in the cans to 120 — 130 — 140® C respectivdy. The milk- 
cans, which were of a a capacity of 3.8 litres, were subjected to the same 
treatment as in the previous experiments. 

The best results were obtained b3’ raising the temperature of the milk- 
cans from 44.4® C. (alter washing), to 142.2® C., and by exposing them to 
this temperature for 2 minutes. Then, the number of bacteria varied 
between 100 and 700 per milk can. 

CoNCiftrsiON. — Steiilisation by means of a current of hot air is appli¬ 
cable to dairy utensils. How to render the process industrially practicable 
is a question of technique and expense. 

675 - Miero-orgauism3 Pdisisting in Milk alter Pasteurisation; their R 51 e in the De* 
comp osition of Hydrogen Peroxide. — rouASSiSR, in the Cornfftes rendus de PAca^ 
demuTdes Sciences, Vol i7i,No 5 »PP 337-32&. Pans, Aug 2, 1930. 

In continuation of his previous researches {2), the author has ascer¬ 
tained that hydrogen peroxide, added after pasteurisation, has an antis^- 
tic action with regard to the lactic ferments which milk picks up during 
the varying penod of time which precedes its consumption. That action 
is aH tiie more prolonged when the milk is protected from dust bearing 

(i) The absolute thermal death point of all cells {Edf 
(a) See R, Oct 1930, No io$*i (£rf) 

[SY4-«Tg) 
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B subtilis or Tyrothrix, such as is found in cowhouses. The ^res of 
these germs, being resistant to pasteurisation, can consequently grow 
in the milk, by their catalytic properties they contribute in a large measure 
to the total decomposition of the hydrogen peroxide, when this antiseptic 
is used; moreover, they hasten the devdopment of lactic ferments by pro¬ 
viding them with a more easily assimilable dement, owing to the pepton- 
nising action which they exert on the albuminoids of milk. 

676 - The Storage and Ciuji^ of M^darin Oranges at the Batangas Gonunercial 
Citrus stath>ll, Philippines. — db I^bon, T-» in The Philippine Af'ficuUural JReview, 
Vol, XIII, No. 3, pp. 314-316 + diagr. i, pi. 1. Macula, 1920. 

A storage chamber consisting in a vault dug into a hillside, about 
6 ft. high and 10 ft. square was made (the diagram shows the plan of the 
construction, and the plate diows the method of entrance). The purpose 
of this underground chamber was to secure uniform temperature and mois¬ 
ture conditions. No ventilation was provided. 

The fruit from the Batangas Station orchard was harvested on January 
31, 1920, and about 1500 oranges of the commonly grown Batangas man¬ 
darin variety were placed in this vault. 

The result was very successful; the fruits soon assumed a deep orange 
colour and, the rind became thinner and the flesh less stringy and of better 
texture; the flavour of the fruit also was improved. The curing was en¬ 
tirely finished 20 days after placing in the vault, the experiment, however, 
was continued to deter m ine what length of time such oranges could be 
hdd in storage. Data are given of the comparative merits of two kinds 
of picking, one by dipping the stems of the fruit with drears for that pur¬ 
pose, the other by plucking the fruits from the tree by hand. It appears 
that there was a larger loss in clipped fruits than in those picked in the 
ordinary way, and that a dightly larger loss was found in the green than 
in the ripe fruit, and^that size of fruit did not make any difference in its 
keeping quality. 

These resets have proved that mandarin oranges may be stored for 
a longer time than has hitherto been possible, not only without spoiling 
their flavour and appearance, but actually greatly improving their quality. 
According to the methods used, 20 days is the longest period that is eco¬ 
nomically feasible. It is hoped next year, however, by more careful 
handling, by disinfection of the fruits before storing, and by ventilation 
of the underground storage chamber, greatly to increase the length of 
time for storing. 

677 - Gold Storage of Fruits Liable to Deterioration, (x) — Croess, w. v., ovkrholzbr, 
E. 1 / , and Bjarnason, S A., in California Agricultural Station^ Bulletin 334, pp 35-43. 
Berkeley, Cal., 1930. 

The authors rapidly pass in review the previous work of Fulton and 
Darrow on the methods of preserving smafl fruits hy cold-storage. They 
thjen recount the results of thdr own experiments, m which fredily-gathered 
tiheixie^, apricots, loganberries, strawberries, blackcurrants, and freshly- 

{Vdqpared grape-juice were subjected to different treatments, before 

. . . 

(1) See JR. Feb. 1921, No. 318. (Ed.) 
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being placed in the cold chamber, and after several months of cold-stor¬ 
age, examined, in order to ascertain their colour, texture, and aroma, 
and subsequently used in making various products, such as jdlies, syrups, 
tinned fruits, preserved fruits, jams and ices. 

It has been found, that, whereas fnait which is not treated, and is kept 
at a tempemture of about 09 C., loses its flavour, and spoils, after some 3 
wedsB, the same fruit preserved in water, or syrup, at a temperature varying 
from —ii 9 to —13? C., retains its flavour and colour for at least i month. 
The best results are obtained by crushing the fruit, with or without the 
addition of sugar, and keeping it at a temperature of —iiO to --13® C. 
Grape-jtiic^ preserved at this tempemture is much superior in aroma and 
flavour to pasteurised gmpe-juice. The breweries, which on account of 
prohibition, can no longer make beer, are very wdl equipped with plant 
suitable for the cold storage of soft fruits and of fruit-juice. 




PIvANT DISEASES 


GEXERAL INFORMATION 

678 -Hib Oisanisatioii wd Working of fhfi Italian FlQrtopafhologieal Service.—ut- 

NZSZBRO PER i.*Aqrzcoltdsa, Dqubzionb Gbnbralb dell’Agrzcoltdra, RuUs for Uie 
Application of the Phytopathological Regulations, pp. 24. Rome, April, 1921. 

A brief account of tbe present organisalion of the Italian Phytopatho- 
Ic^cal Service, together with a summary of the directions for the ap¬ 
plication of the phytopathological regulations issued since 1913, especially 
in connection with the by-law of March 12, 1916, No. 723 (i). 

It contains a specimen of the permit-form necessary for di^atching 
certain prohibited produce to the interior of the kingdom, and also of the 
immunity-certificate form for exportation outside Italy. 


DISEASES NOT DUE TO PARASITES OR OF 
UNKNOWN ORIGIN. 

679-The **Neruinfi” or "Mai Nero” of the Walnut in Campania^ Italy. — Trottcr. 

A., in the Arftffwf, Year 3 CXVl,No. 2 ,7 Pp. Naples, February, 1921. 

On a farm belonging to the Commune of Sant'Anastasia (Province 
of Naples) there are about 700 walnut-trees which riiould be in full bearing, 
but for some years, two-thirds of them have shown signs of withering. The 
foliage is very scanty, the dioots of the year are riiort and weak, and the 
pith is more or less brown; during the summer, the leaves turn ydlow, 
and in June, a larger or smaller number of the small nuts are died. Finally, 
the branches become partially or wholly withered, and when the course 
of the* disease is very rapid, the whole tree succumbs. From cracks or 
lesions in the trunks, there exudes, especially in ^ring, a bladridi, some¬ 
what mucilaginous substance, which frequently comes out from small 
bubble-like cavities in the heart of the tissues. These are, however, often 
not very noticeable, but an unfailing symptom of the disease is the more 
or le^ distinct blackening of the Hving tissues situated immediately be¬ 
neath the cortex, which also extends irregularly to some extent up 
the trunk. As a rule, only the base of the trunk and the large roots are 
thus attacked, the lower branches remaining immune. 

The whole root ^stem, as wdl as the larger roots, are infected to a 
certain degree, and crystalline deposits are often found in large numbers 

(x) Cf. iMTSBRAixoNAT iNSuruT OF AORZC., Antwaire international de UgislaHon af^ricole. 
Tear VI (1916), pp. 876-887. Rome, 1917. {Ed.) 
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in the tissues. On the thick roots especially as far up as the root-collar, 
or even higher, are seen masses of whiti^ mycdia or th\n black rhkO'- 
moiphous filaments which wind among the tissues, or make thdr way 
between the wood and the cortex. The. white myoelia sometimes assume 
arborescent forms, which are very characteristic, being arranged in a fan¬ 
like manner. Sometimes the mycdium causes the de-Hgnification of the 
large roots, which become quite soft. 

A cursory investigation reveals the fact that the soil on which these 
walnut-trees are growing varies in d^th, but is everywhere shallow, and 
further, rests upon a very compact bed of rocks whidi, from their nature 
cannot easily be penetrated by the roots, and contain but few d.ements 
suitable for plant food. It is thus permissible to suppose that the roots 
of the walnut-trees, when the latter have reached a certain age, do not only 
meet with an obstacle preventing their further expansion, but are also 
tmable to abstract from the soil all those substances which are necessary 
to the life of the tree. Further, it is well-known that walnuts need rich 
deep soil, and therefore do badly where the soil is poor and shallow. All 
these circumstances contribute to lower the activity of the root-system, 
and predispose it to the attacks of the cryptogamic flora of the soil, which 
derive great benefit from the humidity resulting from the impermea¬ 
bility of the sub-soil. Hence the constant presence of large numbers 
of mycdial h3i>phae which can be seen from out side, lie hidden under the 
cortex, or wind concealed from sight through the various tissues of the 
cortic^ and ligneous zones. Another fact of a general nature must also 
not be lost sight of, viz., the climatic conditions. In Campania, rain falls 
frequently and heavily from October to March, so that the ground is con¬ 
stantly moist; if to this fact is added the relatively warm temperature of 
this region which prevents the soil freezing, even during the coldest months, 
it is easily understood, that the cryptogamic soil flora has every opportun¬ 
ity of growing with extreme rapidity, and of attaddng the roots during 
their winter rest and, moreover, when they are already weakened by com¬ 
plex conditions of a cultural nature. 

It is advisable to scarify the infected wood, and to disinfect the le¬ 
sions, but this is not enough to control a disease which originated and has 
its dbief extension, in the root system. Therefore, unless it is decided 
not to take any measures, seeing that the soil is probably quite unsuited 
to the cultivation of walnuts, the only thing to be done is to use substances 
to destroy the fungi in the soil and prevent their growth. This would 
at aU events give a certain respite to the roots, so that the length of the 
life of the tree would be prolonged and a fairly good crop of walnuts se¬ 
cured for a few years. Carbon bisulphide could be injected to a depth 
of 40-50 cm., 30-35 gm. being used per square metre; other suitable sub¬ 
stances are a 2.5—3 % solution of sulphate of iron, a 5 % solution of 
sulphate of copper (the roots having been properly uncovered), or 
quicklime. 

These remedies must be applied at two different seasons, quicklime, 
carbon bisulphide or copper sulphate being used in the winter from No- 

imi 
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vembs to Decemlset, and stdphate of inm ^lays in the ^ting, soon after 
the leaves have unfolded. 

DISEASES DUE TO FUNGI, BACTERIA 
A2CD OTHER IDWER PLANTS 

680 - Biology ol Paecinia. graminis L sp. Triiiei In the Bhited States. — See 

No. 611 of this Review, 

6S1 - << Vuiteboeuf” and ” Bietcmnlezes’’. — Wheat Varieties in the Swiss Jura, Re¬ 
sistant to Rost. — See Ko. 617 of this Renew, 

682 - <<CaIabaeillo” Cocoa Variety Resistaiit to Disease in Dominica, West ladies. — 

See Xo. 59C of this Review. 

683 - On Ihe Use of Coloured Screens in the Control of the Ciyptogamic Diseases 

of FhmtS.— IfSJNCB, n..» in the Comptes rendtts hebdomadaires de$ Stances de VAceMime 
des SeienceSt Vbl. No. 19, p. zsoi. Paris, 3ifay 9, 1921. 

Bine and violet t&yB have been used saccessfuHy in the medical tieat- 
ment of certain human skin diseases. 

They can also be employed in practically the same manner in the 
control of cryptogamic diseases of plants, especially of the vine, by forming 
on the surface of the leaves, stems, flowers and fruits, a coloured screen 
throng which the blue, violet and ultra-violet rays pass. 

• In order to obtain such a screen, a very light coloured mixture is 
grayed in fine drops upon the surface of the parts of the plant that are to 
be protected. This support is made by mixing in water a substance such 
as sulphate of lime, lime, kaolin, talc, etc., upon which are’fixed, by means 
of freshly-predpitated alumina, bltd^-green, blue, indigo, or violet dyes, 
(e^edalty ultra-marines) which are innocuous to plants. 

The following compound is especially suitable: 


XTlttamaruie blue.650 gm. 

» green.250 »» 

» violet.100 » 


This is mixed in several litres of water, then 2 kg. of sulphate of lime 
and from 1350 to 1400 gm. of powdered quicklime are addedr 

When the mass is uniformly coloured, the colouring matters are fixed 
on the screen by incorporating with it i kg. of sulphate of alurntnium, 
or 1.500 ig. of alum. 

The lime decomposes the sulphate of aluminium or alum, liberating 
alumina which fixes the colouring matter upon the support and at the same 
time makes it adhere better to the plant. 

When the reaction is finished, tiie volume of the water is made up 
to 400 litres, and the graying is carried out with any of the ordinary types 
of apparatus. 

684 - Fnngieidal Zinc Mixture. — IfANCS, C., in the Comptes rendies hebdomadaites des 
Simees de VAeaddmie des Sciences, Vol. CI^XXIT, No. 19, pp. 1201-1202. Paris, May 
1991. 

Both zinc chloride and sulphate are employed as antiseptics in 
medidne. 
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Certain products containing zinc can also be used with great advantage 
as fungicides and vehicles for pigments, so as to form coloured screens 
to be used in the control of cayptogamic plant-diseases. 

Under these conditions, the antiseptic action of zinc is added to the 
toxic effect of the blue, violet, and ultra-violet rays. 

In order to prepare this zinc mixture, i kg. of zinc sulphate is dis¬ 
solved in 100 litres of water, 500 gm. of powdered lime being added to pre¬ 
cipitate the zinc in the form of the hydroxide, and subsequently decompose 
all the aluminium salt used as a fixative; then in the mass thus obtained 
are incorporated 80 to 100 gm. of the colouring matter. When this has 
been done, 250 gm. of sulphate of aluminium, or 375 gm. of alum are added 
and the mixture is very vigorously stirred for a quarter of an hour. Then, 
after filtering it is ready for use. 

685 - The "Pax** Sprayer. — See No. 670 of this Iteviem. 

686 - Sclerospora philippinensis n. $p., a Peronospoia Injurious to Maize and 
Other Gramkieae in the Philippines.-- westoit, w. h jr., in jourmi of Agricul¬ 
tural Rcsecbrchy Vol. XIX, No. 3, pp. 07-122, figs. 3, la pi. Washington, D. C,, 1920. 

A very serious fungal disease recorded for the first time in 1916, and 
briefly described in 1918, attacks maize in the Philippines. It is of common 
occurrence in the islands of Mindanao (Cotobato Valley}, Cebu, Negros, 
and Luzon (Provinces of Bataugas, Laguna, Rizal, Cavite, Bulacan, Tarlac, 
Pampanga, Nueva Edja, Pangasinan, Bocos Norte, La Unione and Isa¬ 
bela), and appears to have existed for over ten years in some of these lo¬ 
calities. 

The injuries wrought by this malady known as the Downy MiHew 
of maize are extremdy serious. Under favourable conditions, the fungus 
is able to destroy entire fields, and in some districts, the natives have been 
obliged to give up growing maize. Further, the losses cannot be lessened 
in any way by using the diseased plants for forage, for cattle appear to 
dislike it greatly, and will only eat the forage, if it contains a large propor¬ 
tion of healthy maize. 

As a rule, the disease manifests itsdf by the appearance of more or 
less extensive yellowish streaks on the leaves accompanied by the forma¬ 
tion of a white downy covering, especially on the parts which have become 
chlorotic; by the abnormal growth of the vegetative portions of the plant, 
and by the imperfect development of the ear, which becomes partially 
or completely sterile. The change in colour is the first and most striking 
symptom, while the presence of the downy investment affords the most 
certain index of the disease. The effects of the latter may show themsdves 
from the moment of the development of the third or fourth leaf, to the for¬ 
mation and ripening of the tassel and ear. 

Maize is the only crop that is attacked in the open field by this para¬ 
site, The disease has however also been found to attack, though to a 
less extent, Euchlaena luxunans and Andropogon Sorghum in the experi¬ 
ment plots of the College of Agriculture belonging to the Philippine Uni¬ 
versity. Hybrids resulting from crosvsing maize with E, luxurians are equrf- 
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ly susceptible to the malady. Inoculation experiments carried out on 
numerous other Gramineae have given negative results. 

The pathogenetic agent is a peronospoia belonging to the genus 
Sclerospora. It appears new to science, and has been described by the author 
under the name of Sd. philippinensis n. sp. This fungus is dharacterised 
by the predominance of its conidial stage, the absence of oospore, at least 
so far as is known at present, and by its conidia invariably giving rise to 
hyphae on germination. In the latter respect ScZ. phUippinmsis differs 
from the typical variety Sd. graminicola (Sacc.) Schroet, which is distin¬ 
guished by its short conidial stage, the predominance of its oospores, 
and the zoospores resulting from the germination of its so-called conidia 
(zoosporangia). Sd, phiUppinensis presents striking analogies to the fol¬ 
lowing species which have recently been described and attack all varie¬ 
ties of maize: Sd, javanica Palm, (in Java), Sd, Maydis (Rac.) Butl. (in 
the British Isles), and Sd, Sacchari T. Miy (in Pormosa, Queensland and Fiji). 

Maize is usually attacked by this parasite while its seedlings are very 
young, the naatuxe plants generally escape. By the time the symptoms 
manifest themselves, however, the mycdium of Sd, phiUppinensis has 
already invaded the tissues of its host to a large extent. The mycdium 
may be found in nearly every part of the plant, with the exception of the 
radicle system; it is most abundant in the cells of the vascular of the sheath 
and in the mesophyll. The conidiophores which unite to form the above- 
mentioned downy covering, are produced in large numbers by the fungus, 
but only during the night when the surface of the leaves is covered with 
dew or rain-water. The thickness and persistence of this covering of 
moisture greatly influence the size and growth of the conidiophores. The 
conidia, which also vary much in dimensions and shape, germinate rapidly 
(if they are fresh), in water, and in different cultural media at temperatures 
ranging from C., to 25® C., always giving rise to hyphae ; when they 
are dry, they lose their germinating power, hence their diffusion and the 
infection of new plants nearly always take place before dawn. In spite 
of all the researches that have been made, it has not yet been discovered 
whether Sd, phiUppinensis produces any oospores, or other resting bodies. 
The fungus appears to spread by passing from one plant to another. A 
Sderospora of which, so far, only the oospore stage has been found occurs 
on Saccharmn spontaneum It,, a very common wild graminea growing in 
the Philippines. It remains to be determined whether this fungus is 
connected with the species {Sd, phiUppinensis, of which the conidial stage 
grows on maize. 

687 - Peronospora Hyoscy&mi Injurious to TObaeeo in Florida, and Georgia. — 

Sbceeb:, E. R., and Me Kbmney, R, E B , m Umted States Depattment of Agriculture, 

Department Circular, 174, 6 pp. Wa^nglon, D C., Aptal 1021. 

At the request of the tobacco-planters in Florida,*the seed-beds grow¬ 
ing n^r Quincy were inspected on March 29, 1921. They were found to 
be serioudy attacked by a fungal disease (mildew) which appeared to have 
nothing in common with the other tobacco diseases previously reported 
in the Malaysia and Australia. 
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The disease in question made its appearance almost at the same time' 
about March i, in four widely separated seed-beds in Gadsden County 
{Florida). It generally started at one end, and then spread over the rest 
of the bed, in some cases by direct enlargement of the infected spot, and 
in others through the devdopment of other infected patches. In most 
cases, the entire bed became diseased within a week from the first appear¬ 
ance of the parasite. B3" April 5 the mildew had already spread to at 
least twenty-six seed-beds in the county of Gadsden; on April 8, it was 
reported from many places in the adjoining county of Decatur (Georgia) 

The disease seems to be caused by Peronospora Hyoscyami, originally 
described by De Bary as found on Hyoscyamus niger in Europe. It appears 
never to have attacked tobacco in Europe, but has for many years done 
great injury to that plant in Australia (New South Wales and Victoria). 
It has also been reported in South Africa. In 1855, it was observed in 
South California on Nicotiana glauca^ a plant that was introduced into that 
country from Argentina. The disease must also exist in Texas, for in the 
mycological collections of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
there are young tobacco plants gathered in 1906 at Halletsville, which 
are attacked by a Peronospora that is considered identical with that re¬ 
cently found in Plorida. 

It is not known how the disease was introduced into Florida, but it 
is improbable that the few seeds imported into that country conveyed the 
infection. Very likely, however, it found its way into the United States 
by means of the second-hand mats used for packing the tobacco which 
comes from Sumatra. On the other hand, the pest may have reached Flo¬ 
rida by way of California and Texas, especially if this species produces 
no oospores, and is the same as that found on N. gUtuca in California, in 
which case, the disease may have been directly imported through the me¬ 
dium of the debris accumulated on the shores of the S. Atlantic or of the 
Gulf of Mexico, since the examination of the United States National Her¬ 
barium has shown that N, glauca has been collected at New Jersey (1897), 
at Quarantine Station in South Carolina (1889), and on several occasions 
at Pensacola in Florida (1880, 1897, 1903, etc.). 

The rapid spread of the disease in the two countries is easily explained. 
The fungus produces a large number of dry, powdery very light conidia, 
and further, the atmospheric conditions were most favourable to its dif¬ 
fusion Observation has shown, beyond any manner of doubt, that the 
parasite has been in many cases carried from one seed-bed to another by 
the agency of visitors, who transport on their boots, or dothing, the co¬ 
nidia of the parasite from infected to healthy beds. The diffusion of the 
fungus in the same seed-bed is certainly attributable to a large extent, to 
the action of wind, and perhaps the latter contributes in some measure 
to its spreading from one bed of tobacco to another. 

It is at present impossible to predict the further course of the malady 
in the United States; probably henceforth the tobacco-grower will find 
the fungus a very dangerous pest, and the only way in which he will be 
able to obtain a good crop, will be to employ all the means at his disposal 
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fox combating this new enemy, such as sowing in sterilised soil, using seed 
of undoubted purity, and observing hygienic rules in the treatment of seed¬ 
lings, so that the disease cannot be introduced from other seed-beds 
into his own. 

Seeing that the climate of Florida is very damp, and that the method 
of culture adopted there in growing the fine wrapper tobacco (shading the 
fields with laths and doths), increases the moisture of the surroundings, 
and given the fact that freshly introduced diseases do greater injury in 
a new country than in the land where they originated, prudence would 
recommend that young plants (however healthy m appearance), grown 
from infected seed should not be cultivated in these shaded fidds in Flo¬ 
rida. Further, entrance into immune seed-beds should be denied to per¬ 
sons coming from infected plantations. 

As soon as the presence of the disease was known, the destruction 
of the small number of badly infected beds was advised. It was also re¬ 
commended to spmy all healthy, or slightly attacked, plantations with 
a dilute solution of Bordeatax mixture, which contrary to what had been 
observed in Australia, appears to have given good results in Florida. The 
best results are certainly obtained by spraying late in the afternoon, when 
the leaves of the young tobacco plants show a tendency to assume an erect 
position; this allows of the remedy reaching more quiddy the lower surface 
of the 1^ which is the most likdy seat of the infection. 

688 - Pleospora iafecioria var. aucubicoia, m van, an Aseomyeete lafurious to 
Aucaba Japonica In Italy*— :!VXoin?E^scARTiNX, I/.,m tbe Rmsta d% Patolo^tif ve^e- 
taU Nos 3-4 j PP 33-35 Pavia, Apiil i, 1921 

During the last year, the upper and external leaves of two specimens 
of Aticuha japonica with variegated foliage, which are growing at Montu- 
beccaria (Province of Pavia) have presented a blackened and scorched 
appearance, as if they had been burnt. The first sign of disease is the oc¬ 
currence of black patches; these are nearly always situated at the tip 
of the leaf, although sometimes they are also to be found on the edges. 
The patches are at first clearly marked off by a line from the rest of the leaf, 
but later on extend over the whole lamina which withers, curls up and 
finally dies. 

The new leaves that grow to replace those that have withered and 
fallen, are i^eedily attack^ in the same maimer. The disease appears 
and spreads in winter and summer alike. 

The mesophyil of the blackened leaf is invaded by a brown septate 
mycelium; numerous short hyphae passing to the exterior of the felt- 
Hke surface of the older-part, where they produce a laige number of the 
riiort corddial chains characteristic of an Altemaria, Subsequently, on the 
same surface, there appear small papillae, which are peritheda resembling 
those of Pleospora and containing ascospores with five transverse septa. 
In artificial cultures, these ascospores have always produced an AUernaria. 

These peritheda, from their general characters and the olive-gieen 
ci the ascospores, must be attributed to PL infeUoria, further, the diape, 
size and colofur of the AUernaria {Alt. tenuis Nees) representing the coni- 
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dial stage, point to the conclusion that we hare here to do with a variety 
of PL infectoria Fuck. 

As the fungus iu question was certainly parasitic upon a plant which 
hitherto it had not attacked, the author is of opinion that it should be 
i^arded as a distinct variety, and has given it the name of aucuhkola 
{PL infectoria Fuck. var. aucubicola n. var,). 

INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER EOWER AI^HMALS 

689 ~ Ddstruotive lossets Recently Observed in California. — Bssio, b. o., in MomiOy. 

BuUOin of the Department of AffxicuUfure, State of California, Vol. IX, No. 4, pp i40<-Z43, 

3. ^cramento, Califoroia, April, igai. 

The Mexican bean-weevil {Sjrernwphagus pectoralis Sharp), was found 
mfestmg beans at San Francisco in 1915, and again in 1920 (December). 
The insect appears to have been imported. 

The barnacle scale {Ceroplastes cirripediformis Comstock), had hith¬ 
erto only been taken in greenhouses in various parts of CaJifomia, but 
in 1920, two specimens were collected in a citrus orchard, where however 
the species was rare. 

The Spanish scale-insect {ChrysompJialus dictyospermi Morgan), has 
been found on several occasions on ornamental plants in greenhouses in 
California, chiefly on Kentia spp. The author recently observed it comple¬ 
tely killing some young avocado trees [Persea grati^simd), in a greenhouse 
at Berkeley. 

A small nitidulid beetle {Carpophilus dimidiatus Fabr.), has often 
been taken on soured and decaying fruit in Southern California. The 
adults are usually found in the flowers of ()pimtia spp., but had not been 
considered of any ^edal economic importance, until large shipments of 
shelled pea-nuts arriving at San Francisco from Java were found to be 
seriously injured by the beetle. 

Other insects taken on the same lots of didled pea-nuts were the cau- 
delle {Tenebroides manritanicus Uhin.), the red flour-beetle {Triholinni 
casianeitm Herbst,), the sawtoothed grain-beetle [Sihanus surinamensis 
I/inn.), and the Indian meal-moth {Plodia interpunctella Hiibn.). 

Dried copra and copra products imported to San Francisco were found 
to be serioudy damaged by the cigarette beetle {Lasioderma serricorne 
Fabr.). On the same products, Sihanus surinamensis, T. casbaneiim, 
and the red-legged ham-beetle (NecroMa rufipes) were also observed. 

690 - Peciinophora {Gelechia) gossypielta as a Cause of Diminution in 

Cotton Seed Oil Pereentage. — See No. 571 of t&is Review, 

691 - Effect of Spraying on Composition of Oranges. — See No. 609 of this Remem, 

692 - The Importation and Acclimatisation in Uruguay of ApbeJiaus mali^ a 

Hymenopteron Parasitic Upon the Woolly Ajdils f'£r/a^Oi»a lanigera) of the 

Apple Tree. — Sxtnuberg, R., and Tbujillo Pstupro, A., in the RepObliea ontnlal del 

Uru uay, Mimsferto de Industrtas, Defensa Af^ricola, Boletin mensual. Year II, No. 3, pp 

65-81, figs 14. Montevideo, March, 1931. 

With a view to testing the efficacy of the chalcid hymenopteron ApJie- 
limis mah in controlling the woolly aphis of the apple-tree {Eriosoma 
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[Schizoneura] lanigera), the “ Defeusa Agricok " of Uruguay obtained horn 
the United States Bureau of Entomology some colonies of this aphis whidi 
were attacked by its endophagous pamsite; they arrived at Montevideo 
on January 13,1920. The material was at once sent to Sayago, and pieces 
of branches of apple-tree bearing the infected colonies were attached to 
the branches of young apple-trees that had been severdy attacked by Er, 
lanigera, ^dal cages being placed over them. 

These apple-trees were first examined in February in order to ascer¬ 
tain the results of the experiment. On February 15, and still more on the 
succeeding days, the increasing numbers of the adult hymenopteron and 
of aphids that had evidently been attacked by the parasite proved that 
A. mali was devdoping and spreading. 

The results being so far successful, measures were taken to propagate 
the hymenopteron by using larger apple trees (which were also endosed 
in cages) of different species and growing in the open in various places. 
The results were eminently satisfactory. Apple-trees to which colonies 
of the aphis had been attached were examined on March 16, and it was 
found that the endophagous parasite had obtained a firm footing. 

The authors give a description of the genus Aphdimts, a short account 
of A. mali and some information r^arding the life^history and habits of 
the latter, based upon the observations and experiments made out of 
doors and in the laboratory in Uruguay. 

As the acclimatisation of A, mcdi in the territory of the Republic 
has now been ascertained, the « Defensa Agricola » has turned its attention 
to increasing sy'stematically the propagation centres of this insect which, 
there is every reason to hope, will prove of great assistance to apple¬ 
growing. 

6^3 - A N3w Prdparation of Goppsr Acoto<Ais&nite (ParisGreen) and Its Practical 

Advantages in the Ck)ntrol of the Animal Pests of Plants* eschbrich, k., in the 

DffiUsdu LandatirtschaHltche Presse, Year XLYIII, No. 1 5t pp. 104-105. Berlin, Pebruaxy 

23, 1921. 

The use of Paris Green (copper aceto-arsenitje) in the form of powder 
presents various difficulties. In order to obviate these, the insecticide 
has been recently placed on the market in Germany iu tablets, each about 
the size of a tablet of chocolate, and containing sufficient of the compound 
to make a hectolitre of spraying-mixture. Each tablet is divided by 
grooves into five smaller divisions, one of which is enough to make twenty 
litres of the mixture for graying. Each of these smaller divisions is, 
in its turn, subdivided transversely, into equal parts, one of which is suf¬ 
ficient for preparing 10 litres of spray. In this maimer, the weighing of 
the substance, an operation entailing loss of time and of material, is com¬ 
pletely dispensed with. 

Further, the neutralising agent has been incorporated into the tablets, 
so that the troublesome business of adding lime is wholly unnecessary. 

Another and more important practical advantage possessed by the 
new preparation is its considerably increased power of su^ension, as com- 
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pared with “ Uraniagrim ” (the name usually given in Germany to aceto- 
arsenite of copper in powder form) 

The esperiments made by the authors have proved the new prepara¬ 
tion to be entirely satisfactory in every respect. 

694 - The Control of Euprociis chrysorrboe&, a Macrolepidopteron Injurious 
to Fruit Trees and Forest Trees in Orl 4 anais» Fianee, during 1920 . —ursat, j. 
and GAXTMOxr, If, m the Co^nptes rendus de VAcademu d*AtjicuUure de Ftance^ Vol VI» 
p 23, No 581-583 Patfi, 1920. 

In 1919, Eiiiproctts chrysorrhoea increased in numbers to such an ex¬ 
tent in the Department of lyoiret, that in the ^ling of 1920, the fruit- 
trees and forest trees of Orleanais were covered with the nests of this 
insect. 

Hence it was imperative to take energetic measures for the destruction 
of the caterpillars. In the first place, the Pretect issued two decrees 
obliging all owners of estates to destroy before March 15, any nests of 
E, chrysorrhoea that existed on their property. 

Subsequently, the Departmental Agricultural Office not only circu¬ 
lated popular leaflets, but also decided to give the sum of 30 000 fr. in prizes 
for nests collected by the school-children, who were awarded a prize of 
10 fr. for every 1000 nests collected from fruit-trees, and 5 fr. for the same 
number taken from the hedges 

A certain number of school-masters, and oflidals at the mayoralties 
undertook, under the control of the delegates of the Departmental Agri¬ 
cultural Office, to count and destroy the nests and distribute the prizes. 
The Office gave them a bonus of five francs per 1000 nests received. 

A total of 2 183 179 nests was thus obtained, but a much larger num¬ 
ber was, however, destroyed by the horticulturists and Railway Companies 
of the region on their own account. 

The total sum distributed in the form of prizes was 33 389 93 fr. 

095 - Dryopeia birsuia n. sp.. An Aphis Injurious to Rice in the Philippine 
Islands. — baser, a C , m Monthly BuUettn of tJie Department of A^rtcuUure, State 
of Cahforma, Vol X, No. 4, pp 159-160, figs 3 Saciamenlo, California, Apnl 1921 
A morphological description of a new species of aphis, Dryopeia hir- 
suta, of which ^edmens were collected several times in 1919 at Dos Banos 
(Philippines), where the insect lives upon the roots of rice and does con¬ 
siderable damage to the crop. 

This spedes is dosely rdated to Dr, hdla Kock. 

696 - An Undetermined Mite Ihlurious to the Potato in India. — Kauk, h h , isfAc- 
FOREAR, S D , and Kuleariu, G S , m The A^ncnUnral Journal of IndWt VOl XV, 
Part 3, pp, 282-288, pi. 2. Calculta, 1920, 

In the district of Poona, where the potato is much more cultivated 
than in any other part of Western India, the plants grown during the rainy 
season in 1917, were found to be seriously attacked by a peculiar disease 
which, on account of the reddidi colour assumed by infected fields, was 
known among agriculturists under the name of “ tambera." In years 
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when this malady was particularly prevalent, the yidd was so low, that 
the grower hardly obtained as many potatoes as he had used for seed. 

The symptoms of the disease are as follows; at all stages of the plant’s 
growth, but generally a month after it has sprouted, patches, of a dightly 
colour and somewhat oily-looking, make their appearance on the 
lower surface of the leaves especially on the young foliage. These patches 
subsequently become red, spreading and increasing with great rapidity, 
and finally assume a bronze tint. The upper leaves acquire a bunched-up 
appearance, the edges become wrinkled, and the leaf-hairs are very pro¬ 
minent. Gradually, all the leaves wither, beginning with those at the top 
of the stem; the main stock however still remains green for some time, 
but finally also loses its colour, and withers. The plant tries to react 
by sending out a series of auxiliary shoots, whidhi lose no time in being 
attacked tiiemselves, and end by withering. All this takes place within 
thirteen or fifteen days. The disease usually manifests itsdf after the 
tubers are formed, and when they are about the size of a walnut. The 
tubers develop no further, and hence the crop is very light, and consists 
of very small potatoes. At the banning, only a few plants are attacked, 
but the disease extends in patches, with Ihe greatest rapidity, so that the 
whole fidd is soon infected. 

Recent researches have shown, that the disease is not confined to the 
Poona potato area but is also found in other districts, and even in Sind. 
Further, it has been discovered that it also attacks the winter potato crops, 
but in the last case, it gives rise to little apprehension, and may even 
escape notice. 

All attempts made to discover the immediate cause of the malady 
had proved ineffectual, until in 1919, the attention of the authors was 
attracted by the description of a very similar disease which had been no¬ 
ticed in 1917, in Hawaii, and was attributed by Carpenter to a mite pro¬ 
bably bdonging to the family Teiranychidae (i). The investigators then 
turned their attention to looking for this parasite, and soon discovered 
ccrantless numbers of a minute mite, which in aU its characters resembled 
that found in the Hawaii Islands, in all the diseased portions of the potato- 
plants, and especially on the lower surface of the leaves. 

The authors, however, did not consider that the undoubted presence 
of this mite was sufficient to prove that it was the cause of the disease. 
They therefore carried out many experiments, both in the laboratory 
and the open fidd, upon healthy potatoes, shoots and even only 
leaves attacked by the mite, and taken from diseased plants. The results, 
which were quiddy obtained, were invariably and clearly positive. 

Excdlent results were obtained in the control of tlie pest by q)raying 
infected plants growing in pots, or in the open, with Hme-sulphur, or dust¬ 
ing with dry sulphur; the former remed3" however proved less efficacious 
than the latter. The treatment was appHed three times: when the plants 
weie three weeks old, when they were nearly six weeks old, and finally 


(i) See R Nov. i«)i8. No 1314 (Fd) 
[ 696 ] 
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after they had been planted between two and three months. The differ¬ 
ence between the grayed and the tm^rayed fidds in their neighbonrhood 
was very noticeable. As the use of sprays is new to the cultivators, it 
is probable, that the dry sulphur treatment, though less efficacious, will 
be the remedy most commonly applied, at least for the present, 

AH the varieties of potato that are usually grown are quicMy attacked 
by the mite, if the conditions are favoumble. The English variety “ Epi¬ 
cure ” seemed, from the result of experiments, to be endowed with a certain 
amount of resistance, but in order to be sure of this fact, further researches 
are necessary. 

As regards the propagation of the mite from one year to another, 
it would appear, judging from the conditions of the zones where the pre¬ 
sent investigations were carried out, that the disease may be ^read by 
the potato plant itself. Indeed, although there are in that zone two quite 
separate crops—the rainy season potato crop {'* kharif ”), and the winter 
one (" rabi "), which grow at regular intervals, neverthdess the seasons 
are not dearly distinct, and practically, potato-growing continues without 
interruption from the June of one year to the following Mardi. The 
“ kharif ” crop is sown in June and July, and lifted in September and 
October, sometimes even as late as November. The “ rabi ** potatoes 
are planted from November to March; so that this very late crop is har¬ 
vested at the time the “ kharif " potatoes are planted. Scattered plants 
growing from tubers remaining in the soil from the preceding crop are also 
to be found in the fidds. Thus, there are always potatoes growing in the 
research zone, and although the winter crop is not serioudy attacked by 
the parasite, it is however not entirdy immune. The low temperature 
prevents much injury being done and so little attention is paid to the mat¬ 
ter. The mite renews its destructive work at the return of the hot season, 
in April or May, and is probably spread by means of the cultural operations 
carried out at tins time in the fidds of “ kharifpotatoes, although it is 
quite possible, that it has other plant hosts. A mite, recognised as ident¬ 
ical with that living on the potato, has been found on Cyamopsis psora- 
hides at Baroda, Padra, Surat and Poona. Potato plants infested with 
the mite attacking C. psorahides soon manifested the characteristic symp¬ 
toms. Experiments were also made on the capsicum and tomato, but these 
remained quite immune. It is, however, very advisable, that further 
experiments and investigations should be undertaken in connection with 
this subject. 

697 - Caeoecia franciscaaa^ MierolepMopteion InJurjkius to Apples in Cali- 
fomia. — Penny, D. D., in Monthly BuUeHn of the Departtnent of AgricnUurej State of 
Cahforma, Vol. X, No. 4, pp. 146-150 + 3 Sacraxnento, California, April, 1921. 

In the Pajaro Valley, in the Watsonville district (California), apples 
at picking time, and while stored during the winter, have of recent years, 
been subject to the attacks of the larvae of the small tortricid moth {Ca- 
coetda frandscana Wals). This artide gives the description of the differ¬ 
ent stages of the insect, and also a short account of its life-history. 

[esG-«9t] 
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The damage done by the caterpillar consists in a peeling of the ddn 
of the apple, involving little loss of the pulp. The area affected may be 
small, or extensive, it is usually wdl-defined, and has a dear-cut, sculptur¬ 
ed appearance. The apples may be attadred on the side, but the larvae 
usually injure the cavities of the caly^ and pedunde. 

Two other lepidoptera dosdy assodated with C. franciscana, Pan- 
dentis pyrusana Kearf, and Peronea sp., have been observed in the Watson¬ 
ville district, and their larvae, superfidally resemble the caterpillars of 
the former insect, though the adult forms are quite distinct. 

698 - Phloeosinus sp., a Beetle Ihlurious to the Oypress in Mexico. — BiQUELm 

Xnda, J., in the Memorias y R&^ta de la Sodedad CienUfica " Antofiio Ahsate*’ Vo- 
Inrae XXXVin, Nos. 11-13, pp. 401-405, 2 <igs. Mexico, F. D., Jan. I93i* 

Some of the many cypress-trees of the " La Hormiga Farm situated 
on the edge of the Chapultepec forest were found to be infested in 1918, 
as they had been already in 1909, by a beetle bdonging to the genus Phloeo¬ 
sinus, This coleopteron is iron-grey in colour, cylindrical and about i mm., 
or I % mm. in length. It excavates galleries between the bark and the 
wood of the tree that act as host. Some of the cypresses seemed to have 
already succumbed to its attacks. 

There is some reason for bdieving that there is only one annual gene¬ 
ration of this insect in the Federal District of Mexico. 

In order to hinder the spread of this pest, it was advised to fell the dead 
cypresses without delay, and to remove the bark and bum it on the spot. 
All the bare surfaces of the trunks were also to be cauterised. Those 
trees which the beetle has only just b^un to attack (they can be recognis¬ 
ed by the fact that the upper branches are usually first affected), can be 
saved if these branches are removed and burnt on the ^t. Should the 
injury begin at the end of the trunk, the tree must be cut down and burnt; 
the wound should at once be covered with the cement used in grafting. 

It may be added that all the branches and fragments of old wood 
lying about on the ground ought to collected and burnt. These differ¬ 
ent operations are best executed in winter. •• 


INJURIOUS VERTEBRATES 

699 - InJoiy Caused By the Rodent Hypodeus g-lsureolas to the White Fir in 
Switzerland. — Hunzixbr, W., ia the Schtanxerische Zdtschrift fur Forstwgseu^ Year 
EXXir, No. 4, pp. 97-100, figs. I. Berne, Apr. 1921. 

It had already been observed that, in some parts of the Canton of 
Aargau and also in other Cantons of Switzerland, the young white firs 
had lost the top of their terminal shoots. This damage had been in turn 
attributed to squirrels, cross-bills, jays and, in some cases, to roe-deer. 
Of late years, however, it has been observed to occur eq)ecially frequently 
in the woods bdonging to the Canton and Communes in the neighbourhood 
of Muigenthal, Oftringen, and Rothrist. Very inany young white firs 
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aie seea that have lost the tip of their terminal shoots. As a rule, such 
trees pnt forth several lateral branches that take the place, to some extent, 
of the principal shoot whose devdopment has been arrested, and this causes 
a deformation of the tree which later reduces the amount of sale¬ 
able timber. 

The injuries noticed in the above-mentioned woods were quite typical. 
In trees 50 centimetres high, and even in taller ^ecdmens that were six 
or eight metres high, the terminal shoot had been severed at the tip by a 
dean danting cut with every appearance of having been made with a knife 
Careful investigation, however, revealed the fsLCt that, in the case of many 
firs, the extremities of lateral dioots had been removed while in others 
the buds alone were absent. 

Occasionally at long intervals, dioots that had been partly severed, 
but otherwise uninjured still hung to the branches, while others lay 3^t 
beneath the trees; this diows that the marauder usually carried off his 
prey. In very rare instances, these shoots were seen to have been partially 
gnawed, which proves that the damage could not be attributed to birds, 
but must be the work of rodents 

Observations made in 1919 in the woods bdonging to the Canton 
of lycnzburg, where the same damage had been wrought, diowed that the 
mischief had been done at night. Further, the ground beneath the first 
that had been attad 5 :ed was perforated with numerous holes and galleries 
made by the rodents, and shoots cut in different ways were even found 
within them. 

These facts pointed to Hypodeus glareoh^s Wagn. as the culprit re¬ 
sponsible for the injuries to the white fir, for this animals is an excellent 
climber. 

The truth of this supposition was proved at last in February and March, 
1920, at Murgenthal where, by the hdp of clever stratagem?, not only 
were several of these rodents caught beneath a group of white firs that 
had been severely injured in the above-mentioned manner, but some of the 
little animals were surprised and caught on the trees when in the very 
act of devouring the buds. It has further been found that Hyp. glareolus^ 
when in captivity, readily eats not only seeds, fruit, and meat, but also 
dioots of the fir. 

It is only a few years ago (1911) that Hyp. glareoVus was said to be 
rather rare in the Canton of Aaigau. Now, however, it is by no means 
unknown in the vicinity of Murgenthal. It is also found in granaries 
where it is often caught. Perhaps the destruction of the foxes has had 
something to do with the unusual increase of these small rodents. 

[« 9 »] 


Alfredo Ruggeri, gerenU responsilnle. 
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FIRST PART 

ORIGINAL ARTICLES 


Organisation of Agricaltural Book-Keeping in Norway 

Office for Researcb on Panning Conditions of the “ Det. Kgl. Selskap for 
Norges Vel ” (Royal Society tor the Welfare of Norway). 

By M. Kbosby 

General SecfeUny, 


In 1907, H Five, then Professor ot Agriculture, later Agricultural 
Councillor, collected infomation on iarming oonditioxis in several districts 
in the east of Norway (See Tidssknft for det norske Landhruk [Review of 
Norwegian Agriculture], 1909, p. 21 ^ seq) 

In 1910, H Five, obtained a scholarship awarded by the "Society 
for the Wdfare of Norway'' for the purpose oi studying research methods 
rdLating to economic conditions of agriculture in Germany and Switzerland 
In the Review of Norwegian Agrtctdture for 1910, p. 315 et seq, he 
gave an account of the manner in which it was proposed to carry out this 
work in Norway, as the " Society for the Welfare of Norway " had decided 
to take up the question, and, in 1911, established a Research OfiB.ce 3D^ard- 
iog fanning conditions 

Two main objects were proposd 

1) To work so that complete well ordered accounts might be kept 
generally by farmers. 

2) To collate the results of the accounts of various types of agricul¬ 
tural properties in different parts of the country, to elaborate them, and 
to endeavour, as tar as possible, to make them useful to practical and 
theoretical agriculture 
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i) Since 1915, the work done with the object of generaKsing book¬ 
keeping has con^sted diiefly in giving annnal courses of instruction in 
book-keeping for agiicultaral ojEdkls. These officials, in tom, hold courses 
of instruction for the farmers in the districts. In this way it is hoped 
that, with the help of these local courses, every farmer who wishes to keep 
accounts of his farm may be given instruction. The number of farmers 
who have received initruction in this way from 1915 to 1920 was as fol¬ 
lows 


In 1915.1126 In 1918 . 209 

1116 .1148 » 1919.4S1 

1917. 516 * 1920 . • . about 1250 


The considerable decrease in the number during the years 1917-1919 
was due to the fact that, during these critical years, it was difficult, both 
for teacffiers and farmers to find time for accounts. 

The Research Office tries to hdp progress in book-keeping by sdling 
accounting requisites direct to the farmers. 

2) Researches rdating to the farm itsdt are based on an intimate 
collaboration between the Office and the tanners who have signified their 
willingness to participate in such work by giving information r^arding 
the economic situation in agriculture. The Office makes use of a special 
system of book-keeping which is explained in detail in H. Five's 
book entitled Veiledning % lanibruksregnskap (Text-book of Agricultural 
Book-keeping). The accounts year runs from April i to March 31. 

The farmers who have agreed to participate in the researches are 
instructed by means of a short course, in the system and the work 
they have to do. The farmers are specially asked to make daily entries. All 
work of abstracting and dieddng is done by the Office, which, at the time 
the first balance sheet is made out, helps to determine the more difficult 
entries; moreover, the book-fcteping is controlled for a certain time af¬ 
ter accounts have been opened. By distributing the work in this way. 
the work and time required from each particular farmer is restricted, 

It is quite understood that such an organisation of book-keeping 
is necessary when results of accounts axe to be obtained from small agn- 
oiMufal holdings. It is chiefly in such cases that knowledge of the manner 
in wfaidh the work should be done is lacking and that there is the smallest 
amount of time available for keeping accounts. This has great importance 
in Norway, where the properties in most cases are smaU agricitUtfral holdings. 

Besides making out a complete balance sheet as on April ist, the farm¬ 
ers who co-operate in this work keep a combined cash-book and day-book 
* called “cash daj* book") arranged according to the "system of head¬ 
ings. ” The Ofiioe advises them to enter the totals of the entries in one 
place, the cash entries under the heading “ Cash ", and the credit entries 
under the heading " Total" before the heading " Cash", and to refer it 
to the Office to constitute a partial double-account. Most of the farmers 
take advantage of this offer, which makes it easier to keep the book. 

The farm labour employed, the work done by the farm horses, as well 
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as the land under various crops and their yields are entered on special 
forms- 

In the accounts a distiuction is made between profession^ me’* 
and “ med for consumption . Professional use is subdivided into 
Farming strictly speakiag, including the production of crops and the 
upkeep of farm animals; h) the forest; c) subsidiary business, or business 
outside a) and b). Used for consumption is divided into a) Domes¬ 
tic economy; h) private consumption. It is dbiedy information concern¬ 
ing profession?! use called larm, that was desired and which has been most 
completdy elaborated. On special printed returns the transactions are 
subdivided and the more important entries are carried forward separately 
both as gross and net totals under receipts and expenditure ; the latter 
are called net receipts and net expenditure of the farm (i). 

The number of accounts worked out each year has be^: 


For the ist accounts year (1911-1912). 39 accounts 

> 2nd (1912-1913) .42 » 

* 3rd * » (1913-1914). 73 > 

> 4th ) ) (1914-19x5). 82 » 

> 5^ » " (1915-1016). 1X0 1 

> 6th > ) (X916-19X7).lox > 

) 7th > i (X917-1918) • . . . 92 » 

> 8th ) > (X9X8-X9X9) ..102 ) 

) 9 th ) > (X9X9-X920) . . . about xoo » 


For the year 1920-1921, the number will be greater, several partici¬ 
pators having been inscribed commencing from April i, 1920. The far¬ 
mers who take part have not to bear directly the cost of these researches. 
Instruction, material, publications and the work of working out the 
balance sheets are provided gratis ; in return the Office reserves the right 
(guaranteeing discretion) of publishing such of the results of the research¬ 
es as may be ot public interest. 

The disturbing influence of the war on the lev^ of prices and the 
excessive increase in prices whidi occurred during the war years have 
made research work relating to farming conditions of the last few years 
extremely difficult. As has been noted in the last reports, it is, iu these 
circumstances, very difficult, not to say impossible to judge correctly the 
results Ox the different years from an accounting standpoint. It is im¬ 
possible to avoid variations in the reports between the results of accounts 
ot different agricultural properties and ot different districts, variations 
which are not caused in an enthely objective manner. 

In order to make the best possible comparison of the different accounting 
years, the attempt was made to prevent, as tar as possible, the super¬ 
values from figuring directly in the balance sheet. Thus, no super-value 


(i) See on this subject:— H Fxve, " Results of book-keeping on agricultuxal pto- 
perties in Norway” No. 7, for the year April i, xgx^-Harch 31, 1915. {Ed.) 
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lias been entered for the land, buildings, machinery, etc., except when there 
Tia]g been ooziespondiz^ expenditure in the way of improvement. 

3) Besides the work undertaken with the two objects above men¬ 
tioned, the Office has, since 1916, annually collected information reg^d- 
itig increase of wages tor the more important kinds of wages in agriculture. 
In 19x6 and 1920 information was also collected regarding hours of work, 
their number, distiiburion, etc. The publication of this information has 
so far consisted only in fluting provisional abstracts relatiiig to wages, 
as it has not yet been possible to publish detailed informatioB. 



SECOND PART 

ABSTRACTS 


AGRICUIvTURAI, INTELLIGENCE 


GENERAI, DSTFORMATION. 

700 - Tbe Agrieoltaial Development of Brazil in fhe^BIessage” of H. KEpitaeio 
Bessoa, Addressed to the National Congress at the Openh^ of the XluiL^Blatare. 

— Rio de Janeiro, May 3 » 1921. 

The message addressed by the President of the United States of 
Brazil, Epitacio Pessoa, to the National Congress on the occasion of 
the opening of the Xlth l^dature may be defined as a complete review 
of all work in progress and a tmly dynamic programme of further under¬ 
takings. The problem of agriculture is also fully considered. 

After dealing with the important question of emigration and the crea¬ 
tion of new centres of colonisation to which the Government of the Re¬ 
public is devoting every effort, the President dealt with the work of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The following is a short statement of the more interesting points 

AORiCtn^TTjRAi, CoU/EGB. — The Collie of Agriculture and Veteri¬ 
nary Medicine was re-organised by Decree No. 14120 of March 29, 1920. 
A course of industrial chemistry has been added, so that the College now 
indudes 3 dasses of higher studyFarm engineering, veterinary med- 
idne, and industrial chemistry. 

A demonstration field for experiments, which will be visited by the 
fourth-year agricultural student, has been established at Deodoro and 
placed at the disposal of the CoU^e. 

Biou>gical Institute of Agricui^turae defence (See R,, April 
T921, No. 442). 

General Agricuetdrai, Experimental Stations. — The first 
agricultural experimental Stations were created by Decree No. 8319 of 
October 20, 1910. The work of the General Station deserves special 
mention, espedally as regards the sdection of the sugar cane and the 
remedies against Tomaspia farana Distant, one of the worst pests of 
dtrus plantations. 

Agricultural apprenticeships. ~ These receive and keep out of 
the way of vice thousands of young people under age, who are employed 
on work in the fields and whose future professional work is thus pre¬ 
pared for. 
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The ntunber of these apprenticeships, which are subsidised by the 
State, increases constantly and their good effect becomes increasingly 
manifest. 

Service of agricudtoraii inspection and propaganda. — This 
Service specially looks after the organisation relating to the preparation 
Ox an agricoltural map, an indispensable guide for the exploration and tho¬ 
rough evaluation of soils. The Service has already divided each State 
into phytiographical zones accordii^ to conditions of soil, dimate and 
altitude, and the extent and distiibution of cultivation. These data 
will be registered and completed after examination of the geological 
returns. 

The propaganda Service also encourages the use of fertilisers, of 
which in 1920, it distributed 30000 metric tons; this is, however, a 
very small quantity in view ot crops which require much greater amounts, 
such as coffee and sugar cane. In 1920,6or tons of good seeds were distri¬ 
buted among farmers and they were supplied with 35 226 fruit tree plants. 

Regarding control of plant diseases, 4131 cases of fonnicides, 10 cases 
ses of carbon bisulphide and 2697 Isg. of various insecticides were distri¬ 
buted. 

Experimental Station for the cultivation of cereals. — Re¬ 
cent investigations have shown that Brazil could produce all the wheat 
required for local consumption. In the States ot Rio Grande do Sul, 
Parana, Santa Catharina, there are great areas where the conditions of 
soil and climate are admirably suitable for wheat growing. 

In addition to the arrangements already made for increasing the 
production of wheat, the Bras^an Government has instituted an Exper¬ 
imental Station for the cultivation of cereals at Alfredo Chaves (Rio 
Grande do SuL}. The land placed at the disposal of the Institute covers 
75 hectares and has been suitably divided into plots and pieces for genea¬ 
logical selection and multiplication of selected types 

Although work was not commenced until July, 1920, it has been pos¬ 
sible to make some temporary nurseries, sown in accordance with all the 
rules ol the art, which will hdp very much the initial selection of the 
parent plants, to be used afterwards in the work of genealogical selec¬ 
tion. The seed has been brought from Uruguay, France and Cze- 
chodovakia and comprises 33 varieties of wheat, 6 ot barley, ii of oats 
and 2 of rye. Two similar Stations have been oiganised for the States 
of Santa Catharina and Parana. 

Seed Service. •— Decree No. 14 825, of August 24, 1920, created a 
Seed Service charged with the multiplication and selection of seeds, ex¬ 
periments ot adaptation and acclimatisation, genetic researches on the 
use of good seed. 

Fields for production of and experiments on, selected seeds have 
already been oiganised at the Stations ot Deodoro, Rezende and S. Si- 
mao. The first produces 400 hectolitres of maize and 37 hi. of rice ; the 
second 600 hi. of maize and 2 000 hi. ot rice; the third 900 hi. of inaize 
and 255 hi. of rice. 

• [T«i3 
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The results obtained prove that it is desirable to constitute new 
hdds suitably distributed all over the country hi accordance with the 
commercial conditions and the environmental conditions of the different 
zones. 

COMMEROAI, CIASSIFICA.TION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. — The 
necessity of establishing, as has already been done in the case of coffee, 
a commercial dassification of certain agricultural produce for which 
there is a large trade, such as rubber, cotton, cereals, textile fibres, cocoa 
and tobacco, is now recognised, as ungraded products placed on a foreign 
market are always valued below their real worth. 

The Government is already taking an interest in the solution of this 
important question. 

Cotton Service. — The Cotton Service, created by Decree No. 1417 
of March 27, 1919, has at length, after a period of preparation, b^ 
able to commence its work and the utility of this new Service is becoming 
more dearly marked. At a time when a lack of raw material is fdt in 
the manufacturing centres of the whole world, Brazil naturally takes 
a keen interest in the production of an artide so much in request (i). 
Experimental Stations and testing fidds have been instituted for the im¬ 
provement, sdection, and propagation of the best varieties, for the study 
and improvement oi local varieties, for the control of diseases of cotton, etc. 

By means oi enquiries and statements made in the different States 
it has been possible to identify diseases of cotton, some of which axe 
quite new to Bratil Among those previoudy known may be mentioned 
PecUnophora {Gdechia) gossypieUa and Alabama argUlacea, which cause 
damage which is estimated, in some cases, to amoimt to 80 and 90 %. 
To prevent the introduction of foreign parasites, a Service of supervision 
and control is required; agendes tor this have already been constituted 
in some ot the cotton-producing States. 

The results obtain^ in the States of Sergipe and Farahyba for the 
control of PecUnophora gossypiella are most encouraging; their example 
wfll also be followed by the other States. To complete the work the Fed¬ 
eral Government will send out and distribute all necessary instructions 
to the competent authorities and agendes so as to regulate control and 
make it more efddent. 

The Cotton Service has carried out a series of investigations rdating 
to the sterilisation oi seeds and to the pemidous effects of too high tem¬ 
perature in insuffidently ventilated store houses. At present 2 co-ope¬ 
rative fields are being organised m the State of Maranhao, 3 in Fiauhy, 
2 m Rio Grande do Norte, 5 in Farahyba, 4 in Fernambouc, i m Ala- 
goas, 4 in Sergipe, 2 in Bahia, and r in Jitinas Geraes, 


(i) Regarding the possible development of cotton cultivatioii m Brazil, see the veiy in¬ 
teresting Report made to the Brazilian Hinisler for Foreign Affaixs by Dr Deodecio db Cam¬ 
pos, Commercial Attache to the Brazilian Embassy at Rome and Delegate for Brazil at the 
International Institute of Agncultaie {BoUttm do MtnisUno des RelagSes Extertores, No z6. 
Rio Janeiro, Oct 1930) {Ed) 

[«•] 
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District OfiBcers will distribute sdected seeds, carbon bistilphide, 
and other dirinxectants with all necessary instmctions; they will establi^ 
control and quarantine for seeds intended for plantations or for export. 

Bsperimental fields are being prepared at the two Bxperiinental 
Statioxis of Maranhao and Parahyba; they are intended for the sdection 
of indigenous plants, for fixing the positive characters of those plants and 
for the acclimatisation of exotic varieties. 

A cottection of samples of all kinds of Brazilian cottons is being made 
for the purpose of an Exhibition and a commercial classification of this 
product is also being worked out. 

The Federal Government has made numerous regulations relating 
to customs and fiscal matters, control against fraud and abuses, with the 
object of encouraging and increasing the protection afforded to cotton 
cultivation in the Republic. 

Vegetable oils. — When the immense area of the coastal zone, 
stilt laigdy uncultivated, is considered and if the fact that Brazil grows 
a v^ery large number of oil palms is also remembered, the enormous wealth 
winch might be derived from the cultivation of these palms invites thought. 

The most important palm is the coconut, which dsewhere does not 
produce fruit until the 8th 3’ear, whereas in the climate of Brazil it be^s 
to produce from the 4th year, especiallj’ when it is grown dose to the sea. 
Next in importance comes the “ babassn ** palm which grows chiefly 
in the States of Piauhy and Maranhao. Exports of the produce of this 
palm have reached, in less than 10 years, the value of about 13 million 
milreis. 

The tucum ” and macahubeiia " palms may also be mentioned 
and there are other palms, little grown at present but which may give 
good xesdlts later on. 

Fruit-growing Station of Beodoro. — Experimental fidds at 
this Station were brought imder cultivation in 1920 for the seed Ser- 
vkeji vine growing, tobacco, the Biological Institute of Agricultural 
Defense and the Agricultural College. 

The Station has sent out 13 209 orange and 444 mango grafts. The 
Experimental Station of Patagones (Argentina) has sent this Station a 
collection of various European and * 35 iatic fruits and the material for study 
is constantly being added to. 

There are two special sections for the cultivation of the vine and 
of tobacco, 

Experimental researches concerning the registration and study of 
the best exotic varieties of as well as the selection and multiplication 
of varieties already acdimatised, have been undertaken at the Station. 
It will soon be possible to di^ose of materials that will enable each region 
to be supplied according to its special conditions of soil and dimate. Spec¬ 
ial ar^gements have been made to expedite the control of ph^-Uoxera 
and diseases of the vine. 

The nur^iy contains 30000 vine stocks of 52 of the best varieties. 

In addition to the introduction of exotic varieties of tobacco, the 
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Station is also working on the improvement of indigenous varieties by 
s^ection and hybridisation, 

Sericui^txjkE. — An Esperimental Station for Sericulture, has been 
instituted at Barbacena, with the object of organising an important move¬ 
ment in favour of this branch of production. 

Motor cultivation. — Owing to the scarcity of labour, the Gov- 
vemment recommends and facilitates in every way the general use of 
mechanical ploughing. Regarding the purchase of agricultural machinery 
generally, of sdected seeds, insecticides and fungicides, the Government 
provides the farmers with these articles at cost price. 

I^E STOCK AND BREEDING. — By means of special credits the Gov¬ 
ernment hdps and facilitates the importation of well-bred animals for 
breeding purposes; a large number of first dass animals has thus been 
distributed to Zootechnical Institutes, in accordance with the environmen¬ 
tal requirements of the different States. 

In 1920, the Zootechnical Institute of Pinheiro sold 44 bulls (of which 
36 were bred by the Institute), ii donkey stallions, 214 boars, and 22 rams. 

The 2 iootedhnical Institute of Images and the Experimental Demon¬ 
stration Estates in Santa Marca and Ponta diow similar activity and have 
developed similarly. 

To facilitate State work, a suitable subdivision of work of a technical 
and fiscal character has been provided for the Service of inspection of 
meat and its derivatives, the cattle trade, milk and its derivatives, pro¬ 
tection against disease, etc. 

Work and researches with the object of obtaining immunity against 
babesiosis are strenuously carried out; experiments have been made on 
239 animals (of whidi 122 belong to the State) and only 7 (2.95 %) died 
under treatment. Important centres of epizootic disease have b^ re¬ 
moved and the infected regions in the States of Minas Geraes and Rio 
Janeiro have been reduced to very small areas Owing to the recent 
re-organisation of the Directorship General of Zootechnology, the Govern¬ 
ment will in future be quickly informed of cattle disease, so that such 
prophylactic or thempeutic measures as may be necessary can be at once 
applied. 

Hygiene and Public Heat to. — The Federal Government, in 
co-opeiation with the different States of the Republic, is organising in 
a most up- to-date manner the Services which have for object the isola¬ 
tion and extinction of epidemic foci. Thus isolation lio^itals and sa¬ 
natoria tor tuberculosis, leprosy and venereal diseases have been insti¬ 
tuted. The Oswaldo Crus Institute merits special mention in connection 
with the study of tropical diseases; ydlow fever is almost extinct. 

In rural cmties the work of prophylaxis and treatment was amal¬ 
gamated and centralised by means of agreements between the Governments 
of Minas Geraes, Maranhao, Paiana, Pernambuco, Para, Parahyba, Rio 
Grande del Norte, Rio de Janeiro, Alagoas, Babia and Matto Grosso. 

Decree No. 3987 of January 2, 1920, has attached the Institute of 
Serotherapy to the Oswaldo Crus Institute as the technical section for the 
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colture, prepaiaiioii and supply of vaccines and for the organisation of 
the sanitary Services relating thereto. 

During the first quarter of 1920 the Institute has furnished the 
Health Department with 183000 tubes of vaccines. 

731 - Spontaneous Sulphuretted Hydrc^en Fennentation: Effeet on Seeds of I^gu- 
mtnosae and D^estive Troubles Caused by Poisoned Flour.— See ]sro. 706 of this 
RevieiB. 


CROPS AND CULTIVATION 

702 - The influence of Temperature and Rainfall on the Yields of Certain Kinds of 
\jVlieat at Sval^ and Ultuna, Sweden. — Beeent Development of the Organisa¬ 
tion of the Service of Agrienltoiai Meteorology in .Sweden. — waix^, a., in Geo- 
, ^rufisha Annaler, Year 1920, Part. IV, pp. 332-357. StoJShDiln, 1920. 

Results of a series of obseivations on the course cf meteorological 
factors, the growth, and yield in grain and straw of Samm» tsvete, Bore, 
aud Grenadier wheats at the two Siations cf Svalof and Ultima. 

Sammeisvete {Svenskt Sammetsvete) is a sdected indigenous Swedish 
wheat (Svenskt Landvete); it is noted for its great resistance to whiter 
cold, which enables it to give «jatisfactory crops even under very severe 
dlixnatic conditions. It is also very early but it has the defects of weak 
straw and poor lesistance to rust. 

** Bore ” Uieai fBorevete) originated from Englii^ wheat cultivated 
at Svalof Though not so resistant as the indigenous wheat to the rigours 
of winter, it is, however, sufficiently so, as to permit its flourishing in 
those regions of Sweden that are south of Malar. Its straw is strong, it 
ripens late and has poor resistance to rust. 

“ Grenadier u^heai is a sdection from the English wheat “ Shiriff **. 
In strength of straw and date of tix^ening it does not differ from “ Bore ” 
wheat winch it resembles also in its susceptibility to rust: it stands cold 
badly and suffers from it even in the most southern districts (Scania). 

Statistical data regarding the production of grain and straw are avail¬ 
able for the following periods:— Sammeis^tefe 1S90-1917 (at Svalof), 
1897-1917 (at Ultima) * Bofe 1S96-1917 (at Svalof), 1897-1917 (at Ultima); 
Grenadier 1 S 95 -IQ 15 ^at Svalof). 

R^arding meteorological figures, temperatures and rainfall have 
been regi^ered irom one month of August to another; the data have 
been taken from the records of the meteorological Observatory of Lund, 
the nearest to Svalof, and the records made at that station have been 
used for Ultima. 

Tempera-. ITSE and yited in grain. — If the coefficient of correla¬ 
tion betneen the yidd in grain and the temperatures of different periods 
is calculated, it appears that, for a good harvest, low temperature in autumn 
and high temperatures during the rest of the growing season are required. 

The n^ative correlation between the autumn temperatures and the 
harvest (September and October) becomes positive at Ultima (-f- 0.34 
for Sammet and + 0.26 for Bore), whilst at Svalof the negative values 
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are always rather high {— 0.37 for Sammet, —0.41 for Bore, and —0.30 
for Grenadier). This different behaviour is expired by the fact that 
sowing is much later in the north than in the southern districts and that 
September 'ind October temperatures are required to ensure good growth 
of the young plants bdgre winter- On the other hand no such need is 
Mt in Scania where the temperatures are always high. In August the 
coefficients are always negative both at Svaldf ^—0.27 for Sammet) 
and Ultuna (—0.36 for Sammet and —0.21 for Bore), and the same is 
the case for lie months of November and December (Bore and Grenadier 
wheats with positive coefficients, but very low ones, constitute exceptions 
at Svalof). It is not easy to esplain the negative corrdation between the 
autumn temperatures and the harvest. Nh^son-Ehi-B, in his work 
entitled “ Good and bad years for wheat in Scaniaasserts that exces¬ 
sive heat during the first stages of growth induces luxuriant growth which 
predisposes the plant to the attacks ot Lepto^iphaeria herpotrichoides and 
to lodging. 

In the months of January and Februar3^ there are positive coeffi¬ 
cients vhich are sometimes verj’ high *— At Svalof, for Sammets\-ete and 
February temperatures + 0.33; tor Bore + o 51; at Ultuna, + 0.17 
for Sammetsvete and + 0.49 for Bore. These data also show the greater 
resistance of Sammetsvete to low temperature. The temperature of the 
months March and April, when winter passes into spring, is very impor¬ 
tant for the growth of the plants as can be seen from the positive values, 
sometimes very high, of the coefficient of corrdation, especiallj^ at Svalof. 

At Svalof:— April temperature and yield in grain of Bore wheat, 
r =- + 0,-49 i Grenadier wheat, + 0.17 ; March temperature and yidd 
of Sammet wheat, + 0.28. 

At Ultuna the coefficients are lower: — March and Bore, + 0.30 ; 
March and Sammet, + 0.20. 

High temperatures in winter and ^ring are therefore very generally 
favourable to grain; the coefficients of corrdation do not, however, ena¬ 
ble the different eventual behaviours of each variety to be determined. 

For the months of Ma3" and June the coefficients of correlation are 
nearly all poative, espedally for Bore {+ 0.66) and Grenadier (-+- 0.62) 
at Svalof At Ultuna the coefficient for Bore is n^ative 

The mo«^t important period is, according to Nii-SSOX-Ehxe, that 
which follows immediatdy after the flowering stage, at the end of June 
or the b^inning of July; high temperatures at that period would have 
a very favourable effect. But that point does not seem to have received 
any certain confirmation from the present series of obsen^ations; the coef¬ 
ficients of corrdation between the yidd and the July temperature are low 
and often of contrary signs. Thus Bore gives r ^ + 0.32, while Sam¬ 
met gives, for the period 1896-1917, r = —0.16. 

Perhaps higher corrdations rating to shorter periods might be 
given, relative to each stage of vegelation ; but for that phenological in¬ 
formation is laddrg, 

Rainfaix akd harvests. — The influence of rainfall on the jidd 
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ict grain appears thiougli a series of rather low coefficients. However, 
for the Bore and Grenadier varieties, if reference is made to the rainfall 
of October at Svalof, positive coefficients worth noting are found (+ 0.27 
and +0.41 respectively), while for Sammet the coefficient is negative, 
though very low. For Sammet and Bore the ^rrelations are positive 
with January and negative with April and May; the latter result agrees 
with Nh^sson-Ehle’s opurion that wheat does not mind a dry ^ring on 
good soils, but is rather injured by rain and excesrive moisture in spring 
and the beginning of summer, which tend to lodging and the development 
of disease {Pitccinia glumarum and Lepiosphaeria herpotrichoides). 

At Ultima, the phenomena appear in a slightly different form; a 
high negative coefficient for December rains (Sammet —0.54 and Bore 
—0.55). This is perhaps due to snow lying on soil not yet frozen. 

For January, there are positive coefficients as at Svalof; then, con¬ 
trary to what happened at Svalof, positive coefficients also in May; it 
appears therefore that a diy spring is felt more at XJltuna than at Svalof. 

To sum up 

1) For a good yield of grain at Svalof low temperatures from 
August to November are required; at Ultuna, however, that cold period 
^ould be broken by high temperatures in September and October. 

2) High tempemtures in winter and ^ring give positive results 
in both places. 

3) At Sx’alof, rainfall in November and December has no noti¬ 
ceable influence on the harvest, whereas at Ultuna it is decidedlj^ inju¬ 
rious. 

4) Abundant rainfall in ^ring and summer is rather injurious at 
Svalof and very favourable at Ultima. 

B.^;ardtng the behaviour of each variety, it has only been possible 
to define it very slightly. At Svalof :-^ 

i) Bfeavy rainfell in October would suit Bore and Grenadier, but 
wouid.be detrimental to Sammet, 

z) BBgh winter temperatures have a much more marked positive 
effect on Bore than on Sammet (the same is true at XJltuna). 

3) Grenadier stands rain and excessive moisture in spring much 
better than Bore and Sammet. 

However, the results of these researches are insufficient to enable 
accurate indications of the character and behaviour of each variety to 
be formulated: data relating to the most important stages of the vege¬ 
tative period, with the help of whigh the relationship between the plant 
and its environment would be more dearty indicated, are completely 
wanting. 

Hence the necessity of obser\’ations on the growth of the plant in 
qpen Adds and the course of meteorological factors It is with that 
object that the author has begun in Sweden, with the cooperation of 
the “ Sveriges Allmanna Lantbrukssalldmp and on the lines indicated 
by Prof. Azzi, to collect bio-meteorological observations rela t in g to each 
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variety of the more important species of cereals, hdlped in this work by 
farmers and agronomists. 

The information collected at the Central Office of Meteorology and 
Hydrography is afterwards completed by the addition of those meteoro¬ 
logical data which are most important for the growth of plants. 

The following forms are so used for autumn wheat in Sweden 

Autumn report for the commune of . . 

Province of.Owner 

1) Kind of wheat.. 

2) ... 

3) Area sown:. . . 

4) Quantity of seed:. 

5) Quality of seed .. . 

6) Bate of sowing: . . 

7) Method of sowing: .. 

8) State whether the sowing was early or late and give reasons:. 

9) Kind of Soil: . 

10) Drainage:. 

11) Previous crop:. 

12) Physical properties of the soil: .. 

13) Manuring : .. 

14) Moisture of the soil at the time of sowing:. 

15} Favourable and unfavourable conditions at sowing:. 

16) Bate on which the young seedlings appeared:. 

17) State whether the birth was advanced or late and what were the presumed causes 

x8) Conditions favourable or imfavourable to germination: .. 

19) Growth of the wheat:. 

20) Remarks.. 

Winter report. Commune of. 

Province of.Owner 

1) Kind of wheat: . 

2) I/ine:. 

3) Infonnatiou regarding snow during winter (depth of snow, uncovered jdbees, etc.}: 

4) Ihfonnatian regarding frosts during winter (date of freezing of the soal and date of thaw¬ 
ing : depth to which frost penetrated the soil; etc.):. 

5) Bata relating to the crust of ice.. 

6) Stagnation of water from thawing: .... 

7) Bate when tillering commenced.. 

8) Whether late or early and what were the presumed causes:. 

9) Conditions which were favourable or unfavourable to the wintering of the wheat: . 

10) Remarks:. 

Summer report. Commune of. 

Province of. Owner 

1) Kind of wheat.. 

2) I 4 ne:. 

3) Surface dressings given in spring: .. 

4) Bate of formation of ears .. 

5) Whether early or late and causes: .. 

6) Conditions which have been favourable to formation of ears: 

[»«] 
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7) iMbistxue of the soil befote and after formatioti of eats: . . . . 

S) Frosts £com the time of renewal of growth up to formation of eats: .. 

')) Date of flowering. 

lo) State whether it was early or late and give reasons:. 

xi) Conditions which have been favourable or tmfavouxable to growth during the period 

comprised between the formation of eats and flowering:. 

is) Frosts during that period.. 

13) Date of ripening.. 

14} State whether it was eaily or late and give reasons.. 

15) Conditions which have been favourable or uniavoutable during the period comprised 

between flowering and ripening.. 

16) Frosts during that period: ..- - • .... 

17) Remarks:. . 

Report on the harvest in the Commune of. 

Province of.Owner. 

1) Kind ci wheat.. . . - 

2) I/ine ■ .-. 

3) Date of reapmg . , . . .. 

4) State whether it was early or late and give reasons. ... 

5) Conditions which were favourable or unfavourable to reapmg. 

b) Frosts during the period comprised between ripening and harvesting:. 

7) Yidd in grain per hectare, kg. ■ . .... 

8) Yidd in straw per hectare, kg. 

q) Qualify of the grain (kg. per hectolitre}: .. 

10} Remarks: . 

In this way the Central Office will collect all data requited for replies 
to the questions contained in Prof. Azzi's international forms and these 
forms will be filled up for Sw^en at the Central Office of Meteorology 
and Hydrography at Stockholm. The whole of this work must facili¬ 
tate the study of problems in agricultural meteorology, help in solving 
them and contribute to the devdiopmeat of the new science, agricultural 
ecology. 

703 - Study of Ihe Baeierial Flora of the Son,— i BAaGAGu-PEXRuca, G., in the AUi 
deUa jR. Accadenna dei Year CI,VIII, Vol. XVIII, Part I, Scdentiflc section 

pp. 37 - 4 b- Florence, Jan. I9::x — II Sleeting of March 13, 1921. Ibid,, Historic and 
oflicial portion, pp XVII>XVII 1 . 

I. — At the Third Congress of the “ Sodetii italiana per il progresso 
delle Scienze in 1913, the Section of Botany passed and presented 
to the general meeting the following resolutions:— 

“ The Congress, considering that the bacterial flora of the soil has 
a most imixjrtant influence on both wild and cultivated vegetation by 
the changes and the chemical and physical action vrhich it is able to pro¬ 
duce and exercise; considering also that the bacterial flora may vary 
profoundly under influence of the geographical, geological climatic, 
physical and chemical conditions of the soil, expresses the desire that 
a ^ystsematic and accurate studj^ of the bacterial flora of the various soils 
in diflerent region^ of Italy and of the Italian Colonies shall be undertak¬ 
en, in the interests ot science and of national and colonial agriculture, ** 
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Referring to this resolution, the author explains briefly, with exam¬ 
ples, the importance of the bacterial flora of the soil and of its geogra¬ 
phical distribution. He remarks that the whole civilised world abounds 
at the present time in astronomical, meteorological, geod3mamical ob¬ 
servatories, etc, which make their obser\'ations in a systematic manner 
while keeping dose and constant rdations with each other, the first with 
the object of compiling, b5" means of wdl-organised collaboration, the 
map of the heavens, the second for registering the rainfall or the wind, 
the third for anal3^sing the movements of the earth’s crust; work so or¬ 
ganised becomes infinitely more useful than the greatest effort tliat one 
of these institutions could accomplish alone. Whj' should not the same 
be done in the domain of microbiology? 

The problem might be stated practically in the following way:-— 

i) To study and establisli relatively simple and practical methods which wiil enable 
indications to be furnished regarding the ditferent biochemical forces in soils (nitrifsing, 
denihifying, ammonifying, oxidising or reducing). 

3) To examine, by means of these methods, the largest number of soils in the most 
diverse conditions, taking care to keep an exact account of these conditions. 

3) To sum up and co-ordinate the data collected so as to draw from them general con¬ 
clusions and practical rules that may be of use to agriculture. 

The first and the last parts should be entrusted to an Institute of 
to a Labomtory which would f ulfill the functions of a central office (and 
it is by the creation of such an organisation that a commencement should 
be made), which would decide the methods to be adopted, formulate the 
most important questions to be solved and then collate the data collected 
so as to draw from them suitable conclusions. The second part ^ould 
be entrusted to the greatest possible number of institutions and even of 
individual specialists, who would undertake to carry out the researches 
indicated, by means of the methods adopted and with scrupulous pre¬ 
cision. 

II, — In the discussion whidi took place on the subject of Barga- 
gli-PetruCCi’s paper the President expressed the desire that the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Agriculture might hdp in the realisation of the pro¬ 
posed programme and the meeting ended by the nomination of a Commit¬ 
tee to study the question thoroughlj'. 

704 - The Manurial Value of Carbon Dioxide. — i. bornebsann, f , Kobiens&ure and 
Pflanzenwachstum, in Biedermnn’s Zenlralblatt, Year 49, No. 13, pp. 431-^160. Leipzig, 
Dec., 1920. — II. Fischer, H , Neuere Erfolge der Kohlenskaredirngen, in MtUeUufir- 
^gn der Deutschgn Lmdioirtschufts Geselisclvift, Year 33, No. 30, p. 273. Berlin, May, 
1920. — III. ClAASSEN, H. Bega^img der Pflanzen mit KoblensAure, in Chgmtker Zai- 
»«e. Year 44, Nos. 95 and 130. Cdthen, Aiig, and Oct. 1920. — IV. Rippel, A., Koh- 
lens&ure nnd Pfianzen, in Fuhhnes Laiidmrtschafthche Zeituw^^ Year 70, Nos. i and 2, 
pp. 7-11. Stuttgart, Jan. 1921. — V. Rieqde 3D> F., Die Aussidbiten des HbUensanre- 
dungevexfabrens mit Hilfe von Abgasen, in Chemiker ZefiEfw?, Year 45, Ko. 20, pp. 137- 
138. Cdthen, Feb. z5,1921. — Vl. Bornbbcane'F., KohlensAure nnd Piianzenwa(±.stum, 
in der Deutschen IJifidwirUchafts-Gesellsch^ 33, No 31, pp 693-693. 

Berlin, Dec. iS, 1920. — VII. Idebi, Die Kohlenstoif Bmahnmgder Kultuxpflanzen, 

[»es-'r#4l 
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in Fuhhnfs LaiuLmrtsckafUchs Zetiw/kg^ Nob. z-2, pp. 1-7. Stuttgart, Jan. Z921. — 
VIII. Idem, Zur Elolilexistoffeixiatirnng der Koltnrpflanzen, in Jjindbanftschaft- 

Itcfu Presse, Year 48, No. 25, p. 1:01. Berlin, Maicii 30,1921. — IX. I^emmerwann, O., 
XJeber die EbldensSureernSlirung der Pflanzen, in AfitUilungen der D, L, G., Vear 36, 
No. 31, pp. 696-699. — X. Gkriach, Die XoUens&ureeniSlaimg der Pflanzen imd der 
StaUdflnger, in M&teilungen der D, L. G., Year 36, No. 9* PP-147-250. Beilin, Feb. 26, 
1921. 

I. Carbon dioxide and pianos growth. — Bornemann states that 
the weight of the crop depends very much on the production of carbon- 
dioxide (CO2) in the soil, and that market-garden crops only get their 
carbonic fo€>d by asamilation of CO* produced in the ground through 
the leaves and not from CO2 present in the air, in the average proportion 
of 0.03 % by volume. The greater the bacterial activity in the soil, the 
greater the production of COg and the stronger the current from the soil 
to the leaves. That activity in favoured by the number of times the soil 
is worked and by organic manuring. If the above-ground, gaseous, 
supply through the leaves is greater than the underground miner^ sup¬ 
ply through the roots, the plant is forced to store up reserves (starch, 
sugar, etc.) or to form organs which consume more especially carbon (C), 
such as flowers. If, on the contrail", the imdeigiound supply is greatest 
and more especially the suppty of nitrogenous material, the plant forms 
organs whose construction requires plenty of nitrogen, such as leaves, 
leaf-buds, chlorophyll-containing parts. Variations in lighting and in 
in the supply of water or CO2, according to the periods of growth in which 
the plant happens to be, sajffice, according to Bornemann, to lead the 
crop in one direction or another so as to give a greater vield. L^umi- 
nous plants, potatoes and root crops only give high fields, if the3’ are 
under high carbonic pressure ; the author deduces from this their prefer¬ 
ence for oigan’c soils. In these crops the supply* through the roots 
should first be increased by an abundant suj^y of nitrogen and water, 
until great leaf surface is developed; after that up to harvesting, supply 
through the roots should be restricted and supply through the leaves in¬ 
creased by means of weeding and sparing use of nitrogenous manures 
and watering ; it is only in this wa^’ that heavy crops of beet can be ob¬ 
tained. 

Cereals use the soil chiefly in the earlier stages of growth. Borne- 
MANN states that tillering is affected b^" a high carbonic pressure, 
but when the stalks to lengthen (" Schossen ”), and the leaf surface 
decreases with diminished carbonic pressure, the aerial supply also tends 
to take the lead because of the progression of the season and of the light¬ 
ing. But to bring to complete maturity all the numerous ears the supply 
through the roots must always be kept ahead of the aerial suppty until 
the commencement of maturation, by means of a cover dressing of solu¬ 
ble salts (i). 


(z) It is, however, ]aao«n that at least in southern countries, cover dressings of nitrates 
in late spring, veiy often decrease the gmin yield of cereals {Ed,) 
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The ratio of the t’wo afimentary factors is not easy to regulate in the 
case of oilseed crops. 

Leguminous plants, owing to the ease with which they obtain their 
requirements in nitrogen, water and mineral substances by symbiosis 
or by the efEect of their powerful root systems, make the best use, accord¬ 
ing to the author, of high pressures of CO2, the reason why the periods of 
growth are shortest when the production of CO2 in the soil is highest. 
If the carbonic pressure is increased, the first flowering is earlier and more 
numerous and the stalks are shorter. 

According to Bornhmann these conclusions are experimental and 
the author gives an account of some of them. 

A fine, calcareous, clay-loam soil, which produced only i to 2 litres 
of CO2 per square metre per day was covered by a dose-meshed wire 
frame, to prevent damage by birds; under the cage a rectangular piece 
of earth was loosened which ran longitudinally east to west and was i 50 
metres wide; it was subdivided into 12 plots 84 cm. wide. A spedal 
sj-^stem of metal tubing, placed level with the surface of the ground and * 
formed of tubes pierced with small holes placed in the middle of the plots 
and attached to a orthogonal collector, served to distribute the gas to the 
6 plots on the east only. Each pair of plots, one of which received gas 
and the other none, was cultivated as followsi and i' winter wheat, 

2 and 2' oats; 3 and 3' Victoria peas, 4 and 4' barley; 5 and 5' broad 
beans; 6 and 6 * white mustard. Nutrient solutions were apphed durmg 
growrth, and the grotmd was kept constantly moderatdy moist, free from 
weeds, raked and hoed. The distribution of CO2 through the system 
of tahes commenced on April 7, 1919 after the stalks had lengthened, 
and was continued without interruption up to the fbllowitig July 13, 
10 hours a day with 68 gm. of CO3 per square metre, that is to, say to the 
extent that good organic manuring, would provide, theoretically, in de¬ 
composing. 

The distribution of gas to the wheat commenced after tillering. When 
the stems began to increase in length, the leaves of the wheat which had 
been given gas measured 3 to 4 cm. more in length ; the stems were thicker 
and, consequently, the ears were larger and thicker. The lodging of this 
wheat took place 8 days late, , 

The ratios between the yields of the treated and untreated plots 
at harvest time are given in the following table:— 

The author remarks that the yield of wheat which was treated with 
gas would have beeu greater if the distribution of the gas had commenced 
earlier and if the supply through the roots had been more abundant. 
As i^ards the oats and the barley also, the author thinks that the supply 
through the roots was insufficient both in proportion to the greater leaf 
area and to the stronger pressure of the carbonic add gas (i). 


(i) These espenments have been described by Bosnkbcann himself in hi«t recent work 
Kohlefisaure und PflanssenafachsUim, p 84 Beilm, Farey, 1990 {Ed) 
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the actual content of CO2 in the air does not constitute an optimum for 
crops. 

III. Gassing plants with carbon dioxide — Claassen criticises 
the partisans of carbonic manuring; he does not deny the facts but he 
does not see by what means industrial, ncn-biological carbonication can 
be appKed to farming on a large scale. The author bdieves that, in the 
experiments hitherto made, the difficulties of purifying and distributing 
COg resulting from the iron and ste^ mdustiy have not been sufi&dently 
considered, whilst the additional v^ue of the increments of production 
is exaggerated. He considers that the increased yield would not cover 
the costs of interest and amortisation of the purifying apparatus, fans, 
and the systems of piping for suppl3dng the gas and the cost of working 
them. 

He states that the whole of the COg available in Germany would 
only suffice for gassing 270 000 hectares and that, consequently, the me¬ 
thod could onl3" be applied to farming on a small scale and under glass, 
while for farming on a large scale the increased carbonic pressure and, - 
consequently, the increased crop, could only be obtained b^’’ means of 
organic manuring, irrigation and suitable preparation of the soil (i). 

Reinau, replj-ing to Claassen states, that what he calls automatic ” 
carbonic manuring, that is to say derived from the decomposition of or¬ 
ganic residues in the soil, is certainly the most practical method. Rei- 
nau is therefore in agreement with Boknbmann, who is now studying, 
with the firm of I/Anz, the degree of activity of that decomposition by 
means of rotary tillage of the soil. But he points out that by taking 
some trouble the blast-furnace industry could fumi^ for many weeks 
pure CO2 in sufficient quantity. 

Regarding the high cost of iustaHation of the distributing pipes. 
Reinau thinks that the fields for utilising the Berlin sewage (“ Rie- 
selfelder ”) vrould require a much greater expenditure than Riedel has 
calculated for gassing. He further expresses the opinion that if the State, 
for reasons of hygiene, contributes to the cost of agricultural distribution 
of residues of sewage, it might, for the same reasons, contribute to the 
co*^t of installing tubes for deHvering CO2. 

Reinau also quotes his previous work on the action of wind with 
reference to carbonic manuring. 

BornEiiann also replies to the remarks of ClaassEn ; he declares 
that he has no doubt that gassing with industrial CO2 will cause an in¬ 
crease, even of 100 %, in the crops, but that at present it is a matter for 
technicians to solve the problem in the best way. In the present state of 
affairs non-hiological gassing should be limited to kitchen'-gardens and 
gardens, while farming on a large scale only has at its disposal automatic 
(biological) gassing, for which it is necessary to make a study of the 
best means to obtain an increased production up to 100 %. It is not 

ii) Tliis part of Ceaassbnt^s ctitidsm has been tzanSlaied in Sucrerie, DisUUerie, Jndus^ 
tries Vear i. No. i, p. 20. Pads, 1931. (Ed,) 
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possible to deduce from tbe results of laboratory experiments, as Claasskkt 
has done, that, to gas i hectare, lOO tons of COg are required, because 
in the open tte economy of COg would be greater. Experiments made 
on sugar beet, mentioned by Boske^iann in his recent work, show’, on 
the contrary, that the yidd of sugar per ha. can he doubled, and with 
a good economic result (i). 

CiAASSEN replies to these remarks that small-scale experiments should 
be given up, and that it is not right to charge the State with a portion of 
the expenditure on the pipes. The opinion of Born^mann should also 
be confirmed by repeated experiments on a large scale, all the more as 
it appears difficult to procure the large quantities of organic manure 
required. 

Carbon dioxide and plants. — This is a crilicism of the re¬ 
cent work published by RBiNAr (2) RippEt. denies the practical im|^r- 
tance of artificial distribution of COg to plants. It is true that according 
to MitscheruCh, Pfeiffer, and Kreuseer the COg of the air may 
become a minimum factor, but Rippel avers that generally it is not so, 
since in the last 10 years the relative crops have everywhere increased 
without gassing and merely by increasing the soil content of nitrogen 
(K), phosphorous (P), potassium (K) and water (HgO). Furthermore, 
Reinad furnishes no proof that carbonic gassing alone increases the crop 
and as it has not been proved that the COg plays a special r 61 e, it should 
only be classed in the eatery of factors of growth below the optimum. 

Reinad thinks that carbonic endosmosis is caused in the leaf, accord¬ 
ing to phyrical laws, by the slight potential difference between the par¬ 
tial carbonic pressures outside and inside the leaf, but Rippel affirms 
that carbonic assimilation is regulated by light which is the effective cause 
of it; it is therefore the plant whidi r^ulates the potential difference and 
not nice versa, Phyriological phenomaia are not explained by physio- 
al laws alone. 

It would be fantastic, according to the author, to try to deduce from 
the results of laboratory experiments that the increase of the percentage 


(1) The author refers to field ea^Jeiiments made in lyir by Schulze, on the advice of 
Bornsic&hn, in Westphaliat in a very xainy district, on 4 ha. of land nader intensive cnltiva- 
liatL, with a tendency to compactness, but poor in colloids and ridi in very fine sand. The 
experi ment was to defennine whether with an abundant mineral manuring (including nitro- 
gen^ a heavy applxcaticin of lazmyaid manure resulted in a laige increase in production when 
the iaxmyaxd xnannie was dug iu superficially shortly before sowing and then submitted or 
not to lapirl decomposition by means of rotary tillage with a Eanz " Agricultural motor 
The crop on the land thus filled gave j.16 quintals of potatoes agmust 352 quintals on land 
tilled, that is to say where the manure had not been unearthed. Sugar beet gave xespecti- 
vely 5^3 quintals of roots with 17 9 %of sugar againstsgc quintals with 16.4 %. SeeF. Bor- 
lasMAKN, KohUnsaurc und PfUinzcit^tacItstum, pp. 101-102. Berlin, Parey, 1920. {Ed) 

(z) E. Reinau, KokknsSure vnd Pflansen. Etn Bettra^ zwr Koiklensioffdun^iun^ der 
Pfienxtm und ein Versuck cu einer qeophystseken Pflansenphysiolo^ie, HSalle, Ehapp, 1920. 
See the levicfws in Btedarmann's ZentralbUiit, 1920, p. 352 and in Chemiker ZeUun^^ 1930, 
p. 208. ip3f) 
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of CO2 in the air from 0.0300 to 0,0302 % would cause an increased yield 
of 20 hi a crop grown in open fi^ds. 

REPP131, concludes from this that further experiments with carbonic 
manuring are necessary, which will not become a pressing matter until 
growth due to N, P, K and HjO in the soil has readied the optimum 
limit, a condition which is far from realisation. 

V, Opinions on the process op carbonic manuring with wAsm 
GASES. — RiEdee refers to his previous experiments and then criticises 
the preceeding remarks of Claassen. 

He avers that it is possible to get pure gas from blast furnaces, and 
that large installations (rf tubing for conve3ring the gas supply are no more 
difficult than for water supply, lighting, etc. Horst’s experimental 
held for gassdng which had an area of 30 hectares was fitted up in¬ 
dustrially ; since manifest indications of gassing can still be seen on the 
edges of this fidd it follows that m practice the area to be gassed can be 
as extensive as is desired. The distribution of gas can easily be regulated 
and rendered uniform during the day and an excessive concentration 
injurious to the crops is not to be feared Experience will show what 
d^^rees of concentration are most useful. 

The economic expediency of these gas pipes in agriculture is most 
favourable, especially near blast furnaces situated at a lower level them 
the fi.elds to be gassed. In the neighbourhood of foundries there is also, 
the technical and economic possibility of gassing thousands of hectares, 
at a cost to the farmer of only the main pipe, the distributing pipes and 
the cost of establishment. But economy is not compromised even in the 
case of large fields separated from the factories by several kilometres of 
piping. The branch pipes 25 m. apart and 100 m. long only require 100 m. 
per morgen (% of a hectare) of cement piping of lo dn. diameter, and 
with some petty repairs they will almost last for ever. 

The power required to force the gas through the japes is also moderate 
if provided by a fan and almost nil (in cost to the farmer) if done by large 
gas machines. 

RiEdeI/ states that if lujans treated with sjas are worth, green, 2.7 
times the value of non-treated lupins, in a drj- state they are worth 2.9 
times the value of non-tieated lupins. Thus, BornEMANN obtained, with 
mangolds, 85 % increase in roots as well as an increase of 1.5 % of sugar. 
Gassii^ therefore makes the root less watery and more savoury. 

The author agrees with CiAASSEN and Bornemann as to the necessity 
of encouraging automatic carbonication of soils, but it cannot be denied 
that pipes for carbonication already work successfully where conditions are 
favourable and their use should be extended. 

Appreciable results will have been obtained if only a few hundred 
thousand hectares in Germany are treated with gas (i). 

(i) Bageron, who has tzanslated and azmotaled Riedel's caqpenments, thmk'i that the 
experiments should be repeated in Etance near factories m Lorraine, Normandy and in the 
Pyrenees Cf JLa Vie a^ricole tt fUrale, Year 10, Vol. 18, No 6, p 85 Palis, Feb iqai, 
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VI. CaKBCMN’ DIDXZDB AND TBSi GROWTH OP PXANTS. — BORNBBIANN 
affirms that froHL expetLoiezits made by hims elf and by otheirs it has been 
^wn that well manured and well cultivated soil furnishes more CO2 
that! the same soil not manured and badly cultivated. Hie tries to prove 
that the greater fertility of the former is due, at any rate in part, predsely 
to its gieater production of COg. Soil and esperimental arrangements 
were as in the previous experiments of the same author, the plan of which 
is given in the text. However, the carbonication is not automatic; it is 
obtained in the regular method (from non-biological sources) by means 
of pipe distribution. There was no variations in the oondusions whether 
the esperiroents were made with peas, oats, barley, potatoes, onions or 
turnip-cabbage; they were invariably in favour of non-biological carbon¬ 
ication, wMch gave increased production which, in the case of onions, 
reached 210 % (i). 

vn. Carbonic nutrition op cuItTcvatbd plants. — Ppbippbr, 
wishing to criticise Bornbicann’s conclusions made pot experiments 
from whidi he conduded that large 3delds can be obtained even on pure 
sand without any organic matter and consequently without any CO2 
from the soil. 

BoRNKKiANN obsetves that results from pot experiments cannot be 
applied and generalised to hectares by transforming into an area of ground 
small spaces occupied by plants. Moreover his experiments on 3 growths 
in pots, the ist with air to which CO^ was added, the 2nd with ordinary 
air and the 3rd with air from which CO^ had been abstracted, have shown 
that, in the &st case the plants grew rapidly, accumulated carbohydrates 
at an early stage or flowered abundantly but formed a their root S3^em; 
in the second case the epigeal portLcm of the plant behaved as in the first 
case, but in a less degree, whilst the root system was amjde; in the third 
case, the growth was purely vegetative, without accumulation of any 
reserve material, without flowers or ligniflcation in the stalk; the leaves 
were large but delicate in texture; the root system is sL'U larger and,in 
ihe oat, it even devdoped in the air. These phenomena are due, according 
to Bobnhmann, to the different nutritive ratio, nitrogen: carbon (N: C) 
and they could be used anal3iically. 

As it is certain that the plant can profitably assimilate a larger amount 
of COg, the question lies in the way it is to be supplied. The author begins 
by abandoning all idea of using industrial carbonication, as proposed by 
BibdkE/, in farming on a large scale, and^he tTiinIrs that *^6 great practic¬ 
al problem can only be solved by the help of biological , carbonication. 


Jess also draws attention to the same subject in France. Cf. Journal d'AjricuUuye pratique. 
Year S5, Vol. 12, No. 12-13. Paris, April 1931. (Ed.) 

(i) GEHRI 33 G Gomznents faTotuably on these experiments of Q-n^ states that 

by their simplicity and dearness they again prove the great importance of carbonic manuring 
and that these results are also confirmed by his own eiqieriments made in the summer of 
1920. d Zeuiral-Blati fur die Kunstdun^ei-Industrie, Year 26, No. 2, p. 13. Frankfort- 
ou-Maine, Jan. 15, 1921. 
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CertaMy the present state of agricnltiiral science does not enable the high 
positive function of the increase of carbonic pressure to be completely 
explained, but there are plenty of things which science cannot yet ex¬ 
plain ; science has not, up to the present explained the rdationship be^ 
tween root respiration and leaf turgescence or assimilation. This root 
respiration and the production of CO2 which results from it, as well as the 
influence which the mechanical structure of the soil exerts on it, may 
explain phenomena the reasons for whidi are at present unknown In 
an experimental culture of hemp made in Westphalia, in rotary-tilled soil, 
one plot was rolled before sowing in Hues, the other after sowing; injboth 
cases a li^t harrowing was given directly after sowing In the rolled plot 
the height of the hemp was 40 cm. less than in the plot not rolled* The 
author asks what is the cause and adds that although treatises on plant 
ph3raiology furnish plenty of information about root respiration, an exper- 
ment throwing light on the relationship between assimilation and such 
rules of cultivation, apparently of slight importance, muy be looked for 
in vain in them. 

It appears w BosnEmann that root re^iration deserves special at¬ 
tention in the cultivation of root crops. The amazing increase in produc¬ 
tion obtained in the experiment with sugar beet (referred to above) was 
attainable because all factors of nutrition both of root and leaf were at an 
optimum and because rotary tillage, by producing a very high degree of 
porosity in the soil, did not permit of any reduction in the as^miktion of 
carbon dioxide through the leaves which otherwise would have resulted 
from a reduction of root respiration. The author is certain that the sugar 
beet would give much higher yidds in Saxony if, when pi^aiiug the fields, 
the carbonic nutrition and root respiration of the plants were kept in view. 

vm. Caxbonic eekdino ov cxri/DivATKD 3?i,ANTS. — The same 
author repeats the objections which he had previously made regarding 
the pot cultures made by Pfeiefer, and he also replies to the remarks 
made by Rcffex, and AerEboe by the arguments mentioned above He 
adds that he has previously shown that, in order to tiller, the plant should 
have in its organism a certain excess of assimilated material; this is why 
in shaded places oats do not tiller wdl if the soil does not produce COs. 
If the latter is wanting there is no tillering and the plant then devdops 
a sin^e good stem with a single good ear. K the CO2 in the air is increased 
the plants are compelled to '^er and they do not accumulate any reserves 
for further stems so long as new buds are not formed. If, after tUlering, 
the plant only finds the ordinary reserve atmo^heric COg it only devdops 
stems from the prindpal buds that are shorter than the solitary stem of 
the plant which does not tiller. Thus, according to BoRNEifANN, it is 
possible, by regulating the carbonic supply in a suitable manner, to re¬ 
gulate tillering, and the length, thidcness and number of stems. 

To study these phenomena of carbonic nutrition, the author recently 
made use of a prismatic glass box with a square section and moveable sides, 
the base of which was provided with a wooden frame which could be fitted 
to the top of a pot. The dimensions and an illustration are givenin the text^ 
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The author th ^nles that the following conctusions may be drawn 
from experiments made with this novd apparatus on Victoria peas 

1) non-biological gassing was the controHing factor of the hi^iest 3ridd; 

2) in pot experiments, production is also a fonction of the distance and the 
order of arrangement of the pots; 3} early death of the lower leaves is 
due to want of CO2 and not to want of light; 4) it is conGnned that increas¬ 
ing the amount of CQ^ in the soil causes important increases in the yidd. 

ES. Carbonic mmyrno or — Godijs;wsb3, Krkussi^r, 

and other writers have diown that the actual air content of CO2 is not 
an optimum (i). l^ater, other investigators have expressed the opinion 
that the importance of the 1 ^, P and K in artifidal manure ought to be 

tion by non-biological industrial carbonication, but he considers that this 
method is aoitahle for glass houses and very valuable plants. 

Rj^arding the opinion of Bornkuann, that farm3^d manure and 
gce^ manuring are 1^ useful to cultivation on account of their content 
in solid nutritive principles and the improvement which they mafee in 
the physical state of the soil than on account of the prftuction of carbon 
by the CO^ which they provide, its acc^tance would lead to the conclu¬ 
sion that manurfog should be done shortly before sowing or as a dressing 
for cereals; for example the best time would be when tigering commences. 
However, [^rnrmann does not prove this experimentally, and it is deduced 
from his carbonic theory, which equally ladss proof. 

I/RMMKRMANN and his tdlow-workers have never observed, in their 
pot easperiments, a perceptibly greater production of CO2 in manured pots 
than in pots that were not manured. At best they noted a daily produc¬ 
tion corresponding to 378 gm. of CO2 per hectare in place of the g kg. which 
a manuring with 400 quintals shoidd theoretically produce, allovring, for 
the first year, a di^mposition of 25 %. In the open fields things occur 
ilfilfieientty and it is impossible to determine with accuracy the amount 
of CO2 set free from farmyard manure or covered green manuring. 

Carbon dioxide difihises very slowly in the air, and it has not been 
shown how much of it is used as carbonic food for plants. 

The result of a preliminary experiment on turnips in pots, all treated 
with abundance of complete mineral manure, some with the equivalent 
of 400 quintals of farmyard manure or green manure per hectare, others 
without, has been that these supplements of organic manure have not in¬ 
creased production. 

From a second experiment with 4 series of smaller pots, filled respec- 
tivelj* with earth only, earth + farmyard manure, earth + green manure, 
earth + pipes conve3mg CO2 (equivalent to 54 kg. of CO2 per ha. per day) 
and buned level with the soil in another larger pot full of the same earth 
treated with abundance of a complete mineral manure in which turnips 
grew in the space between the small pots, it resulted that the yidds of the 

The Journal £AjncuHurt. l^rutique attributes to Dsuoussv priority in researches on 
carbonic inanuring. (iTJ.) 
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4 large pots were almost identical; the action of farmyard manure^ green 
manure and CO 2 in the small pots must therefore be left out of account in 
the organic simthesis of the turnips in the large pots 

Hdd eaperiments with beet made in a similar way have confirmed 
that farmyard manure and green manure do not exercise an appreciable 
influence on the crop so far as the assimilation of carbon through theleavesis 
OQnGemed. The question being most important, I/KMMKRMANK states 
that he intends to continue his researdies. 

X, CAKBOlinC OB AND VAniirVAKD MANCTR^ — 

6HRlfA.CH takes part in the discussion by rdating new experiinentsmade 
by himself and fellow-workets, at Bromb^, under glass, by charging the 
air with carbon dioxide from cylinders, like Bosnshann. During the dif¬ 
ferent years, the increases (+) or decreases (—) caused by non-biological 
carbouication of the air and expressed in % of the dry matter produced by 
the non-treated pots were as follows : — 


1916 Oats 15 to 20 

1917 WMte mustaxd .... -h 18 

» Carrots. — 4 

19x8 Blue lupina .... 4 * ^4 

» Gardeu haricots ... +6 


1918 Salad. 

• . ‘ —31 

1919 Tobacco. . . . 

• • + 5 

9 Maize. 

. . . +7 

9 Wbiie mu'^anl. 

. . . —25 

9 Tomatoes. 

. . . -,25 


Moreover, the carbouication did not always cause early flowering. 

All these results agree with those obtained:by Lismmkbmann at Ber¬ 
lin, but they are in opposition to those of Borni^mann at Heidelberg, 
which leads Gnni^CH to deny the practical importance of non-biological 
carbonic manuring. 

Regarding the other opinion of Bornbmann on the subject of the poss¬ 
ibility and utility of biological carbouication which SCHNEiDiERViND (i) 
considers plausible, Gektach recalls that, in his first report, he conclud¬ 
ed by stating that this influence of farmy'ard manure has been exaggerated. 
Kdd experiments, in plots of looo sq. m made in duplicate at Pent- 
kowo, on sandy day soil, from 1900 to 1912, have demonstrated that the 
use of farmyard manure (150 quintals per ha) raises the production of wheat 
but that a stronger dressing of complete mineral manure increases it quite 
as much and even more; the positive action of farmyard manure should 
therefore logically be brought down to its content of N, P and K, and 
not its provision of COg. For sugar beet the replacement of the dressing 
of farmyard manure (loo to 300 quintals per ha) by subsequent dressings 
of mineral manures reduced the average yidd of roots by 4.8 % and the 
yidd in sugar by 7 %.But GerIiACh observes that these differences 
come within the experimental error and that at any rate, the action of 
CO2 should be exduded because the yidd in leaves was, with mineral 


(1) Die EmAlinuig der Eandeskultuipflanzen, 2nd E< 1 , p 231. 
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manuie alone, 2 % higher than mth a naiaaed mafitirkig (farmyard and 
mineral manures). Tlmt manuring produced, it is tru^ higfher yidds for 
weeded plants, but no experhnent proves that this was the result of the 
CO2 which was produced there; it is much more reasonable to attribute 
these advantages of the mixed manuring, first to the N, P and K of the 
farmyard manuie or of the green manure and to the improvement of the 
physical properties of the soil and, next to the gradual, dow and benefical 
re-sto ck i ng of substances assimilabte through the roots, without running 
the lidr of temporary but harmful, nutritive concentrations, or of abnor¬ 
mal reaction of the soil. 

Other esperiments on the after-effects of farmyard manure on the 
same fidd of Pentkowo show that crops of potatoes, oats, rye, barley, 
wheat, in the second year, where only the chetoical manuring had been 
repeated and which succeeded crops manured in the first year with oar 
without farmyard manure, gave on an average, compared with unma¬ 
nured control plots, an increased yidd of 48 % for crops grown on plots 
treated the preceding year with a single dressing of complete mineral 
manure, and increases^ of 73 to 74 %.for crops grown on plots treated the 
preoeeding year both*with f armya rd manure plus a dressing of mineral 
mantues and with only a double dressing of mineral manoieSi Gbri«ach 
does not understand how this remarkable after-effect of farmyard manuxe 
can be attributed to an abundant carbonic supply 

Here the farmyard manure was applied m thp ngnal way, but the 
first experiments of Lkmkexkakn on lie method of listing farmyard ma¬ 
nure gave r^ults contrary to those of Bohnemakk, and for this reason 
Gexia-CH advises that fresh experiments should be 

In the present state of affairs the author thinks — i) that it is very 
xisi^ to advise farmers to use farmyard manure shortly before sowing or 
as a dressing; 2) that up to the present, proof that farmyard manure 
furnishes the leaves with CO^ is entirely lacking. 

705 - The 0 se of the Ash of AtripJex fialimus as a Fertilfeer. — CooLotniA, t , 

in tbe dt. Pharmactfi du Sud Est , reproduced m BuJJtUn agncole de rAl£,ene, 

sfg, Warjc, jnd Senes, 37tli Year, No 4, pp 66 67 Algiers, April 1921 

AMplex HaUmus {” blanquette ” in French and “ guetaf in Ara¬ 
bic), formerly restricted to the coastal belt in Languedoc, Iias gradually 
^ead all over the large stretch of tertiary soil round Beziers. It is com¬ 
mon also on the secondary soil of Monlp^er (i) The ash of this plant 
contrary to the general role, is not carbonated or but chloride. 

Round B&ziers in September its analysis gives over 66 % of potassium 
<Moride or 42 % of potassium oxide, and less than i % of sodium chlo¬ 
ride. On the sea coast, the ashes of “ blanquette ” contain dightly 
less potasaum chloride but they stiH yield 58 %. 


ill T bs habitat of this Cfaenopodiaceous jdant includes the coastal zones of the Medi- 
te i ; w w « m,8cMth A£n^^ America — G Arcaiw^stj, F/ora I^oescher, 1894, p 211 (Ed) 

"Ooct«f'“cnrveiataige areas in Algeria “ Guetaf ” sod often bears five crops of haid 
vlicat. (AT'oCf by the Sd of Bidl At^rsr de P 4.1 ene, Tum^tet Maroc) 
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Potassintn cModde leitreseiit of tbe gieen {dant. Analjrses roade 
by the aotlior gave 


Ash.37.26 % of the dtied leaves. 

Sulphates. 0.80 % > > » 

Potash (KgO).42.,o9 % ot the ash 

Chlorine .32.07 > » » i» 

Alkalinity as Na OH. x.90 » v > » 

Potassitim chloride.66.55 » » » > 

Sodium diloride. 0.58 t i » 

Insolizble.. » » » 

Silica and altiniina. 3.63 i a > 

Ifime.11.80 ) > 

AXagnesia. 3-o8 > » 


The a^es are ^gMly greenish in colour, due to a metal which it 
has not been possible to determine. 

The author recommends the introduction of this plant, which spreads 
very rapidly, into waste land, and the utilisation of its as a potassic 
fertiliser 

706 - On Fapaionaceous Seeds with Spontaneous Sulj^uxetted-Bydiogen Fermen¬ 
tation* — MmANDB, H., in the Comptes Rendns des siances de VAcadinyie des Sciences, 
Vdl, 172, No. 19, pp. 1202-1204. Paris, May 9, 1921. 

In a previous note (i), the author Showed that seeds of Lathyrus 
saiivus and L. Cirera, which cause the poisoning known as lathyrism, 
crudied and moistened with a little water underwent aften a few hours, 
spontaneous fermentation indicated chiefly by a fairly active evolution 
of sulphuretted hydrogen. Afterwards he found that this property 
was fairly common among Papilionaceous plants, d. g.:— In Lathyrtis 
odoratus; all the haricot beans {Phaseolus vulgaris); the peas (Pisum 
sativum) ; the broad beans {Faha vulgaris) amd their varieties, notably 
the Kidney bean {JFaha minor); various species ot Vtcia ; the chick pea 
(Cicer arieimtim); and lucerne [Medicago safwa). 

Other species also gave off HgS but in smaller quantity, m.I,en- 
tils (Lens esculenta) \ sainfoin (Onihrychis saliva) ; Trifolium hyhridum; 
Ervum Ervilia ; AnthylUs Vidneraria ; Cytisus Laburnum ; Medicago Lu- 
pulina; Rohinia PsetdO'-Acacia ; Lotus Corniculatus, Among the lupins, 
Lupinus albtis gives a spontaneous sulphuretted hydrogen fermentation 
as intense as that of the vetches, whereas L. lideus and £. varius appeared 
to emit no sulphuretted hydrogen. Some other Papilionaceous plants 
do not produce HgS; as for example Amorpha fruticosa, Genista 
iinctoria, Mdiloius officinaKs, Coronilla varia, Galega officinalis. The author 
made equiiies to see whether similar facts were pievioutiy known: in 
1903 GoiLA (Malpighia, Vol. XVI, 1903, and Vol. XVIII, 1904) noted a 
fermentation, differing in detail from that described by the author, but 
also producing in the seeds of Acacia Farmsiana and of a fairly large 
number of species of the same genus. 

(i) See R., June 19*1, No. 641 {Ed.} 
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In ttnbrobeii seeds the faculty of produdng solphuxetted hydrogen^ 
whilst becoming feeble after a time, seems to endure for a long while, thus 
broad beans about 20 years old still gave a dight, but appreciable, emission 
of HgS- The reason why peas and haricot beans do not generally cause 
any harm to persons eating them is because people do not eat them in 
a dried and uncooked state. During cooking an emission of H?S takes 
place and the water in which they were boiled continues while warm 
and later when cold to give off H2S. Now it is wdl known that food, 
soup for example, prepared with the water in which haricot beans have 
been boiled, causes digestive troubles. Peas, the split peas of commerce, 
have similar effects. 

Fresh haricot-bean flour gives off H2S as strongly as that of the vetch¬ 
es. As it gets old, the flour loses much of its power of emitting sulphu¬ 
retted hydipgen ; simple contact with water vapour in the air causes riow 
spontaneous fermentation and loss of H2S. 

Bread made with a mixture of wheat flour and fresh flour of haricot 
beans showed, in spite of baking, appreciable traces of HgS. On the other 
hand with haricot-bean flour exposed to the air, the author no longer found 
H2S^. But these facts show that feeding on bread made with haricot bean 
flour may cause digestive troubles. 

These facts can be compared with those mentioned by Cornevin 
(De$ Plantes veneneuses, 1887, p. 328), rdative to seeds of vetches and la- 
ihyrism: that author remarked that baking does not remove the poisonous 
properties of bread made with vetch flcur; the same is true of boiling. His 
experiments proved that in l)oiling the poison is partly given up by the 
water but not completely volatilised and that the injection of that water 
into an animal always causes death. On the other hand, still quoting the 
same author, seeds when cooked or boiled lose the greater part of their 
toxicity and do not cause harm if the water in which they were cooked is 
thrown away. 


707 -< Resistanee of OH Seeds to Prolonged Heatix^. — gain , a , in the ComMes rendits des 
ficancts det kt SocM de Vol. Xo. 17, pp. 88 ^- 8 ^ 18 . Pans, May i j. 1921. 

Oil seeds resist high temperatures better than stardky seeds. The 
author has found that a temperature of 50^ C. maintained for 2 months 
in a dry stove has no action on seeds of flax, colza and sunflower. Seeds 
of these plants kept at 6a® C. for i month, after a preparatory period of 
3 days at 500 C. and subsequently kept at rest at ordinary temperature for 
I month before sowing, produced plants which dkowed no difference fom 
control plants. 

WoROBiKw {KJiGsiaistwOj Year 10, p. 1075, Eiew, 1915) found a 
cfc^y in germination in wheat seeds that had been heated and notable 
dBstiuctive characters in the morphology of the plants grown from heated 
flfiede. The author’s tests with oil seeds gave uneven results Generally, 
he lecnaEdfidl ea tlier germination, especially for sunflower seed, but some¬ 
times germdiiatimL was slightly retarded. 
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Flowerixig is generally a little earlier and fructification a Httle more 
advanced with plants grown from heated seeds, but the latter result was 
not general. The vigour of the plants is not affected. By further increas¬ 
ing the temperature of heating, it is evident that the less vigorous seeds 
may be destroyed. Thus a method of heating seeds, worked with dis- 
•cretion, might, in genetic laboratories, be a convenient means of improving 
the homogeneity of lots before sowing. Enowing the range of critical 
temperatures for a given seed, it would be possible to heat the seeds at a 
temperature T, for a period of time N, and a selection would be effected 
which would give, for the plants raised from the seed which resisted heat¬ 
ing, an individual average yield in weight higher than would be the case 
if all the initial seeds of the lot germinated. 

708 - The Effect of Temperature Upon the Ripening of Sweet llaize. ~ Apz>i.ia£AN, o. 

CHAitz.ES, and Baton S. V., in Journal of AcficuUural Reseafch, Vol. XX, No. zz, 
PP- 795-805, Washington, iMaidi z, zoaz. 

Sweet maize is considered ripe when the growth of the kemds ceases, 
and the chemical changes have nearly attained equilibrium. The ma¬ 
turing of the grain consists essentially in the loss of water. 

The chief changes in the percentage composition of the grain during 
ripening are the progressive decrease of the sugars and the increase of the 
starch. 

Changes in ihe composition of su'cet maize during ripening 
(calculated as percentages of dry weight). 




1 Staxdi 

OuiesogEirj 

deducing 

sugars 

Fat 

Crude 
fibre j 

Total t 
nitrogen | 

Ftotein 

(N X 

August 

3 • • 

i 

, 1 

1 18.36 1 

[ 

1 ' 

1 19.55 1 

1 

1 20.07 1 

1 2.90 

1 

1 7.92 

^ 3.33 

20.8 r 

> 

9 ■ • 

45-42 1 

i 18.75 

5.43 1 

1 4.44 

3.58 

1 2.09 

13.06 


19 . . 

60.41 j 

1 

1.77 

6.01 

j 2.30 

2.20 

13.75 


2h the very early stages of ripening, the reducing sugars predominate; 
therefore the stage of highest total sugar content does not necessarily coin¬ 
cide with the stage of greatest sweetness. 

Calculated as percentages of dry weight, the changes in fe.t, crude 
fibre and total nitrogen occur during the very early stages of rii)ening, 
and subsequently remain fairly constant. 

The rate of starch synthesis in the kemds seems to be the controlling 
fector for several supplementary processes. For example, the rate of 
movement of soluble carbohydrates from the stems and cob to the kemds, 
and the rate of hydrolysis of cane sugar in the kemds are both controlled 
by the rate of starch formation. Most of the starch that is stored in the 
kemds during ripening is formed from carbohydrates already present in 
the stem and cob when kemd formation begins. 

Temperature is, without doubt, the controlling factor for the ripening 
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of sweet maize. If two crops from the same sottrce of seed were planted 
so that the first would ripen in August, and the second in the cool autumn, 
the late crop would require 15 days to reach the same stage of ripening as 
the earlier one attained in 6 days. During this period, the starch content 
would increase from about 2.5 % to 10.5 % in the first case, and from about 
2.7 % to 10 % in the second, while the sugar to starch ratios at the end 
of this period would be 0.556, and 0.500 lespectivdy. • 

The authors used several temperature indices in order to estimate 
the effect of temperature upon the ripening processes; they obtained the 
best results with ei^onential indices. Upon the basic assumption that 
the growth rate is unity at 40^ Fahrenheit (4.44*^ C.), and that it doubles 
for each rise of 18® F (lo® C.), they deduced tempemture eflSciency values 
corresponding to temperatures, in whole numbers, from 40® to 99*^ F. 
(from 4.44® C. to 37.22® C.); these efficiency values are of as e:sqpo- 

nential indices. 

The rate of ripening being inversdy proportional to the exponential 
indioes, a basis was furnished for an approximate predidion, from the me- 
teorolo^cal data, of the number of days required for the maize to ripen 
in different localities, and at different seasons. 

709 - Grafts of ffie Sunflower on flie Jerusalem Artidioke (z). — daniex^ i,., in the 

CompiBs rendus des Siances de VAcaddmie des Sciences, Vol. 172, Ko. lo, pp. 610-619. 

PiBxis, March 7, Z92Z. 

It has long been known that when a sunflower is gmfted on to a Je¬ 
rusalem artichoke the latter produces reduced tubers but nevertheless 
stores inuBne and becomes less vigorous in growth. It may be asked 
whether, as has recently been stated, the inuHne thus stored is derived, 
exclusively or almost so, from the dextro-iotary products elaborated by 
the sunflower graft. If so, the amount stored by the plant in different 
cases should be approximately proportional to the relative growths and 
weights of the grafts at the end of their growth, as is the case when 
iimihus orgyalis is grafted on Jerusalem artichokes, which, like them, 
produces rntfline and grows in a very similar way. With the object of 
solving this problem, the author made, in 1920, two series of grafts of sun¬ 
flowers on Jerusalem artichokes and noted that there was no proportional¬ 
ity between the weights of tubers pirjduced and the weights of the grafts. 

From this it must be concluded that the reserves formed by'Jerusalem, 
artichokes grafted with sunflowers ate not derived exdusivdy or almost 
so from materials elaborated by the latter, which draws them back into 
its seed at the time the plant commences to form tubers. 

The inuline of tlie grafted Jerusalem artichoke may originate in two 
waysi) It comes entirely from the laevo-iotary products produced 
by the chlorophyll of the stock, whose action is not negligible when the 
stalk is 80 cm. high, and also from the action of the dioots cantinually 
formed by the stock which are difficult to suppress before they have 
assbxnlated, however carefully they are looked over; 2) or else it comes 

(1) See, A., Apdl 1930, No. 403; J?., Feb- 1921, No. 142 {Ed) 
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only partly -from those sooroes and the remainder from the movement 
of the reserves of the original tuber, which then behaves similarly to the 
potato, forming small tubers at the expense of the old one consequent upon 
a sudden slowing down of growth or to special conditions that hinder its 
normal development. 

7Z0 - Impiovemdnt of Gaitain Coltivatod Tropical Plants by Selection at the Fhy- 
totechnical Station of Poito-Rico. — Barser, B. n » m the Gobtetno de Puetto Ptco, 
Departemenio de AzrumUura y Trdbajo, Estactdn Experimefstal Imular^ Cwcular No. 30, 
pp. 1-28. San Juan, P. R., July 1920 

Synthetic account of sdection work done, or being done, at the Phy- 
totechnical Station of Porto-Rico. The improvement of cultivated plants 
can be obtained by vegetative methods, by isolating and propagating the 
varieties by bud, or by sexual methods, by means of selection, or by hy¬ 
bridisation accompanied by sdection. 

SuGAR-CANB. — Bud variations are fairly common in sugar-cane. 
Such is the origin of the uniformly^ light coloured “ Cristalina ” and of 
the uniformly dark coloured Cheribon ”, both derived from the light 
and dark striped Rayada ” The results obtained by sdection are much 
more important; for instance P. R.-260 obtained at the Porto Rico Station. 
At the present moment the cultivation ot sugar-cane in the idand is serioudy 
threatened by root-disease. As a remedial measure, the author recom¬ 
mends crossing the variety ” Cristalina ” with the north-Indian variety 
” Kavangire ” which is proof against that disease. 

Tober-beakeng plants — Even a superficial examination of the 
products of tuber-bearing plants such as the sweet potato, the potato, 
the “ malanga ” {Colocasia esculenta) suffices to diow how heterogeneous 
they are; great differences in respect of productivity, diape, size and co¬ 
lour of the tubers are met with in different plants. There is no doubt 
that it would be posdble by line sdection to obtain more productive and 
more homogeneous types. 

The following process moy be followed;— When harvesting, the 
plants which produce the greatest number of tubers are sdected and kept 
separate; these are the most productive plants. Selection is then made 
according to diape and size, aimirg at a type of medium size and uniform 
surface, without protuberances and flaws 

The tubers of the plant which is most productive and unites the 
desiderata relating to shape, size and colour will be kept for seed. At 
the next harvest fresh sorting will be done and inferior spedmens and 
those of plants which have proved incapable of transmitting their posi¬ 
tive characters to their descendants are diminated. The b^ tubers are 
set apart for sowing in a new “ cnadro de es^erimentaddn ” (experiment 
plot) and the remainder for ordinary sowing. This process goes on from 
year to year. The number of first dass tuters varies each year according 
to the crops- The author redconed on 500, 

Tobacco, rice, maize, cotton. — These plants are excee dingly het¬ 
erogeneous both as T^ards production and quality and resistcnce to ad- 

[YOMrf»] 
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TCise weather or to diseases due to fungi. In all these cases sdection can 
give good results. 

— Citrus myrtifolia (Chinese), Seville orange tree, mango tree, 
Persea gratissima, produce fruits very Cerent in volume, shape, quality, 
quantity of seeds, sugar content, colour, structure of tire pericarp and 
time of ripening. Some are distinguished by their heavy production, 
others by small production. The author insists on the expediency of 
fbdng the characters of the best plants, which should then fumi^ grafts 
and thus give rise to new sdected commercial varieties. The author, 
with this object, appeals for the collaboration of horticulturists in the is¬ 
land for discovering and describing the best trees, taking into account 
the earliness or lateness of ripening, the succulence of the fruit, acidity, 
flavour of the fruit and the number of seeds. Wliat has already been done 
on a large scale for citrus trees in the United States mi^t be applied 
here. 

OoCGNV*r PAi«M. — The plantations of this palm show very great 
variations between different trees; some have their leaves bent back and 
drooping, others have them erect, and notable differences of sliape and 
size are also met with. In the plantations at the Station there are trees, 
which produce loo (some as many as 140) nuts a j’ear, whereas others, al¬ 
though normally grown, onlj^yidd 5. There are also differences in the 
shape and size of the nuts, the size of the seed, and the thidbxess of the 
exocaip. 

All these qualities can be selected and it is certain that it would be 
posable in a few years, by means of a series of individual observations, 
to identify the pahns which could most advantageoudy contribute to the 
regeneration and re^val of the plantations. 

— A similar procedure is followed for this shrub, by taking 
into consideiation the quantity and quality of the berries produced by the 
best shrubs, the appearance and the rapidity of growth, etc. The pro- 
paj^tion of the b^ types could be effected both by seed and by vege¬ 
tative methods. 


Form for ohscrvaHons renting to the coconut 


37nmte 
of , 
leaves i 


Sbte of coUectli^ and xramber 
of nafs pfefced at eacb coUaction 


I Total snunJser Aveiage 
of sats ooilected dinfta<aoxi<^ 

in one year of the nnts 


Uzocarp 
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Form for observations relating to the banana. 

Vaiitty. 


ITtmiber Number Number 

Wdghti«c!«ater of ^ Re=»rb 

bunches bunch in..«months 


Plant 

No. 


Date 

ox collection 
zt fruit 


Form for observations relating to yam, •potato, etc,. 


Variety .... • • . .... ... 

No. of entry. . . Class No. 

Sent by. 


Value of the 
Marks individual 

comf?ared eiBinined 
with the compared 

standard with the 
type ' standard 
type 


Vigour and appearance. 20 

Shape. 20 

Unxlormity ^Predominance of the same characters in all tubers) . 

Purity of type.*. 15 

Dimension^i.I 10 I 

Structure (Dimensions of the grain of the flesh taken on a section 

of the tuber).! . . | 

Skin (colour, ilxickiiess, etc.) . ^ i 


Total . . . 100 


Banana. — Good results would certainly be obtained by applying 
these principles to the banana. 

A few of the tables used for registering the agricultural and biometri¬ 
cal data are here reproduced to give a dearer and more detailed idea 
of the method adopted in currying out the work. 

For selection, Porto-Rico is a fidd which has not yet been worked 
from the stand-point of plant genetics: the results which may be derived 
from its application to the creation of more productive types and types 
more resistant to diseases and adverse weather will only therefore be 
all the more quickly attained and the more important. 

7x1 - Caiaiacteristies of Norwegian Spring Wheats Compared with those of Otber 
Exotic Wheats, and their Improvement by Means of Selection. — knot vis, in 

the iVorces LandbrukshaiskoJes Akervekstforsak, Year 30, pp. 7-36, i pi. zgso. 

The author first gives the results of comparative cultural experiments 
made with Norwegian and exotic ^xing wheats. 


[710..YI1] 
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Table !• — Results of a series of comparative cultural experifnents 
of Norwegian and exotic spring wheats, during ike period 1910-1918. 


Kinds 

Weight 
of tooo 

gcains 

Weight 

ofonehL 

ig. 

Duration of the 

vegetative 
neriod 
in days 

Waste 

% 

II 

Yield in kg. 

I 

1 

Straw 

Grain 

BfiKstun. 

. . . 29.x 

78.0 

112 ^ 

21.5 

1 

427 kg. 

105 kg. 

Jelstad. 

... — 

— 

III 

20.4 

1 

100.0 '3 

103.6 

SmetMEll . 

. . . 28.6 

79-9 

X12 

23.6 

i 

103.3 » 

102.6 » 

Lerdal . 

. . . 28.6 

78-9 

III 

20.9 


- 99-4 

100.4 a 

Sffasfrgd. 

. . . — 

— 

1X2 

22.6 


100.2 > 

0S.4 a 

. 

. . . 28.3 

77.6 

nr 

20.4 


98.5» 

96.7 a 

«stby. 

. . . 30.2 

79.0 

in 

19.8 

1 

100.2 » 

95-3 » 

Kotbe, Svalof. 

. . . 34-2 

1 77.9 

119 

15-9 


110.6 

93-2 

Kolbe, Hagendahl. 

■ • - 34-3 

1 7^-7 

133 

9.4 


96.9 

85.2 

Montana (American) ■ . . 

... — 

5 - 

115 

2 X .7 


107.17 

838 

Macanmi (American) . . . 

. . . 43.1 

I 81.8 

1x6 

15-3 


S7.9 

68.9 


The Norwegian wheats give yieliis of grain decidedly superior to those 
of the exotic wheats, and this is certainly due to their shorter vegetative 
period wliich enables them to grow and ripen regularly before the autumn 
cold commences. 

There is great possibility of improvement by means of selection in 
pure lines, foi the indigenous varieties are mainly populations constituted 
by distinct and constant forms. 

Norwegian spring wheat belongs to the indigenous type (Landhvete): — 
ears rather small, flattened and ending in a point; 2-3 grains per spike- 
let, on an average, rardy 4 (exceptionally 5); small grains (1000 weigh 
30 gm.) with St glassy fracture, coloured or not; awns smooth; stalks thin 
and leaves small. 

There are 4 prindpal forms 

1) Bearded with brown ears (Snerpet bronakset) 

2) Beardless with brown ears (Sneipkfs brunakset) 

3) Bearded with light ears (Snerpet hvitakset) 

4) Beardless with light ears (Sneiplos kvitaksd). 

Beardless kzV/j ears. — This form is grown themosti It may 

practically' be considered as beardless, although it really has a few awns 
at the point of the ear. The lower half of the ear contains more grains 
than in the bearded types. 

Some lines of this type are noted for their high production in grain, 
which is due to resistance to fungoid disease, e^ecially rust, brown rust, 
and Erisiphe, 

Bearded with brown ears. — Awns from 5 to 6 cm. long or more ; 
the brown colour is much more marked than in the beardless form; the 
4 or 5 lowest spikelets are rarely fertile and the 2 lowest are often "quite 
empty; the grains are elongated and more voluminous; it tillers less strong- 
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gly than the beardless form and the ^deld is also less, because of its greater 
susceptibility to fungoid diseases. 

Besides this form, which is the commonest (tj^e a), there is another, 
also bearded i^iih broun ears, with denser spikdets and a greater number 
of grains. The grains, however, are rather small (type b). 

Beardless k ith light ears. — This also has a few awns dightlj- developed 
towards the point of the ear, but quite beardless specimens are nut lack¬ 
ing ; the ears are short and dense, and the grains dightiy thicker and short¬ 
er than in the other forms. It fields less than the two preceeding kinds, 
and is ver\" susceptible to the attacks of fungoid disease [Erisiphe gra- 
minis and Tilletia caries). 

Bearded with light ears. — This kind has not been much studied by 
the author : in the form of its grains it closely resembles the form bearded 
with brown ears. 

The data contained in Table II give a precise idea of the dimen¬ 
sions of the grains. 


Tabi,e II. — Length anil breadth of the grains. 


1 

1 

Beardless brown 

Beardless white | 

, Bearded brown 

(typea) 

1 Bearded brown 

1, typed) 

length 

Breadth 

mm. 

j I^ength 

1 mm. 

Breadth | 

IfCngth 

sun. 

Breadth 

Ttitri- 

' r^ength 
nun. 

Bieadth 

mm. 

1915 * 

5.86 

3.10 I 

5.63 

3.09 1 

' 6.22 

3*07 

1 


1916 

5-92 

3-19 ' 

582 

3.00 

6.33 

1 3*i8 

1 6.05 

2.98 

rgrS 

5-93 

3.36 

5-8o 

3.32 

6.35 

3.26 

^1 

1 5-99 

1 

3.11 


In sdecting by pure Hues the existence of forms whidi might be 
isolated and propagated with advantage has been noted for each of the 
principal varieties. 

The results of the work of sdection for the 3"ear 1919 are summed 
up in Table III (See page 830;. 

In the group Beardless u ith dark ears, the lines Tr 03 and B 04 are 
remarkable for their high yield and high percentage of grains. Line 
Tr 08 is remarkable for the flattened shape of the grain. 

In the group Beardless u ith light ears, there are at least 2 very distinct 
forms ; A 02 is characterised b3’^ its high ^ield of straw and grain, b^* its 
high percentage of grain, and of large grains as well as by the wdght of 
1000 of its grains. 

In the group Bearded with brom ears, 0 06 is superior to the other 
lines b^’^ the small number of diseased ears, in ^ddd of grain,’percentage 
of grain and of large grains, and by the weight of 1000 of its grains: of 
all the lines tested it has largest grains; K 09 is also very different from 
0 06, and E 01 is characterised by its earliness. Mo 06 and Mo 07 are 
derived from a spring, wheat from Montana, U. S. A.; Mo 07 has very 
strong straw and the author has crossed it with the indigenous Norwe¬ 
gian with the object of strengthening the stalks of the latter. 
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Tabi£ m. — Results obtained ■b;ith a certain number of -pure lines 
of Norwegian spring wheats. 



BorsnxB 


• * • • 

XO4 

II 

108 

98 

33.1 

37-56 

26.5 

53*7 

13-3 

6.5 

S 06 




102 

3 

92 

97 

366 

38.27 

26.0 

54-5 

130 

6.5 

Ke-01 




101 

0 

103 

lOI 

34-7 

36.15 

16.9 

60.9 

14*9 

7-3 

Me 02 




101 

5 

II8 

96 

30.6 

38.05 

24.0 

55-0 1 

13.6 

7-4 

'Xt 03 




103 

4 

94 

121 

40.9 

38.76 

30,6 

51-6 1 

11.5 

6.3 

Tr 08 




103 

6 

100 

104 

35.8 

39.86 

17-5 

60.7 

15*7 1 

6.1 

H 03 




105 

I 

93 

108 

38.8 

37.26 

17-7 

59-3 1 

1 15.7 1 

7-3 

K 05 



■ « B ■ 

104 

9 

97 

93 

34-3 

36.27 

14-7 

64.8 

15.8 

4.7 

B 04 



■ • * • 

103 

8 

103 

123 

39.3 

39.17 

30.9 

51-6 

11.9 

5.6 

B 03 



B • • • 

103 

II 

97 

85 

32.0 

36.15 

23.1 

58.S 

12.4 

5-7 

C 01 




103 

14 

107 

102 

33-1 

36.12 

25-4 

53.0 

13.8 

7.8 


Avexage . . • 

Its 

7 

Itl 

Its 

S 8.4 

3I.*I 

SS.t 

8 t.T 

1 S .8 ' 

t.5 


Me 07 . • 

102 

3 

84 

74 

32.2 

3^.93 

4.7 

49.4 

33-2 1 

,12.7 

A ox. 

103 

0 

89 

84 

35.3 

33 44 

7-7 

58.6 

24.0 

9.7 

A .. 

102 

58 

lOI 

109 

36.0 

36.72 

17.6 

59.8 

14-9 1 

1 7-7 

A 00 . 

102 

196 

80 

73 

33.2 

30.54 

3.1 

47-7 

35.9! 

1 133 

Amage - - > 

Its 

€4 

88 

85 

» 4 .S 

33.41 

8.S 

5 S.» 

SS.t 

lt.8 


0 06 . 

• - 100 

« 

104 

127 

39.9 

42.37 

69.0 

22.7 

5.1 

3-2 

0 4 . a ■ . • 

* • 103 

30 

91 

84 

33-3 

34-63 

10.7 

55-6 

24.2 

9.5 

E 01 . s . . . 

• ■ 99 

414 

106 

66 

24.8 

35-34 

25.3 

53.3 

' 13.8 

7.6 

D 07 . 

• ■ 100 

53 

106 

113 

36.2 

40.15 

63.6 

27.0 

6.2 

3-2 

E 02 .... 

. . 100 

^2 

iiS 

113 

33-6 

39.47 

60.0 

29.7 

6.8 1 

3-5 

Average 

. . 1 ft 

144 

Its 

Itl 

33.6 

38.39 

4 S .8 

37.7 ' 


5.3 


Other fomis : 


hCo 06. 106 

Mo 07 . 104 


8 95 8f 

I 117 1^3 


31.8 44.88 64.2124.5 6.5 
36.5 42.27 645 25.8 5-7 


It is at present too early to state any final opinion regarding lesistance 
to disease and adverse weather, productivity, etc, ‘ Norwegian wheat has 
not many forms. However, judging by what has been accompKshed up 
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to date, the author states that it should be possible to isolate and propagate 
new kinds capable of yi^ding from 20 to 30 % more than the original va¬ 
rieties (popidations). 

7x2 - The Number and Behaviour of the Chromosomes in Certain VVheat Hybrids^ 

— Hitoshi Kthara, in the Botamcal Magaztng, Vbl. XXXV, No. 410, pp. 19-24, i jd., 
jig. 2. Tokio, Feb- 1921. 

Results of a series of experim^ts on the number and beha\'iour 
of the chromosomes (i) in the and F4 of the following hybrids 

i) Triticmn durum x T. -^ulgare: 2) T. turgidum X T. convpactum; 
3) T. polonicitm X I. Spelta; 4) T. polofticum x T. compadum. 

I. Number of chromosoihes in Rg, F3 Aisnu F4. — In the Fj, 
the number of diploid chromosomes was 35, whereas, in the Fg, there were 
indi-viduals with as many as 38 ; the author, basing his opinion on theore¬ 
tical considerations, believes that other series, for instance, 36, 37... may 
be found. In order to settle this question, and for the purpose of in¬ 
vestigating the combinations of the paternal and maternal chromosomes 
the following determinations were made:— 

1) Number of chromosomes present in the equatorial plate during 
the process of heterotypic division: In some preparations, it was possi¬ 
ble to count the univsdent and bivalent chromosomes, and even to distin¬ 
guish them hy their shape, size and position. 

2) Number of isolated univalent chromosomes. 

3) Number of chromosomes during anapkasis. 

The number of chromosomes in the F2 has been determined as fol¬ 
lows 


Tabu© I. — No. of chromosomes in the F2. 


Number of plants 


Number of 

Number ot chromosomes 

Isolated 

{in parentheses) 


diploids 

in the gametes 

$ 

Chrumosomes 

T. turgidum X T, compiictum . 

a 

38 

21 

17 

4 

id. ... 

32 {?) 

14 

18 

4 

T. polonicum X T Sptl a .. . 

(i) 

3S 

21 

17 

4 

T. durum X T. vulgare .... 

(^) 

31 

14 

T 7 

3 

r. iurgtaum X T. campactim. . 

(3) 

39 

21 

18 

3 

td. . 

(4) 

42 

21 

21 

0 

id. . 

(6) 

38 

21 

17 

4 

T. paiontcum. X T. compactum . 

(16) 

37 

21 

16 

5 


It is a fact worthy of note that in plants with the same number of 
diploids, the combination formulae of the paternal and maternal chro¬ 
mosomes are identical (See Table II). 


(i) See R., 1919, No, in6. {Ed.) 
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The number obtained in the case of T. turgidum X T. cmipactitm (10) 
is 32; but the number of preparations is not sufficient for an absolutely 
certain estimate. What is certain, however, is that in some cases 14 
bivalent, and 4 univalent, chromosomes have been found. 

The presence of one plant which was entirely fertile and had 42 chio- 
mosomes deser^'es special attention. 

Table II gives the number of chromosomes in the F^. 

Table II. — Number of Chromosomes in the Fg. 



Number 

of 

duomofiomos 
in the Ft 

Number 

of plant 

Number 

dif^ 4 s 

Number 

of 

chromosomes 
m the sfasnetes 

Isolated 

chromo¬ 

somes 

r. durum X T. vulgare . . . 

Ft 4=3* 

Ps 

4 - I 

28 

_ 

■ 




F3 

4 “ 3 

28 

— 

— 


T, turgidum X 7 . compac- 

Fa 6 (igjg) 

F3 

6 - 8 

(38) 

21 

17 

4 

turn: 

= 38 

F3 

2- I 

38 

21 

17 

4 



P3 

2- 4 

40 

21 

19 

2 



^3 

2- 5 

39 

21 

18 , 

3 

T. pcHoh^cum X T. bptlia 

Fa 3 = 38 

P3 

2- 6 

39 

21 

18 

3 



P3 

2- 8 

41 1 

21 

20 

I 



Ps 

2- 9 

41 

21 

20 

I 



P3 

2-14 

39 

21 

18 

3 



P3 

2-20 

39 

21 

18 

3 



F3 

2-21 

41 

21 

20 

I 

7 . p€d aicum X 7 . compae- 

Fa 1= ? 

Ps 

I- I 

41 

21 

20 

I 

ium. 

Fa 2= ? 

P3 

2” 2 

37 

21 

16 

5 


Fa 9 = ? 

Ps 

9 - I 

28 

^4 

14 1 

.0 


Fa II = ? 

P3 

II- 2 

40 

21 

19 

2 


As regards the F^, the only data for T. durum X T. viilgarum refer 
to the plants F4 1-7-1 and F4 2 \ the respective number of diploids is 42 
and 30; the chromosomes in the gametes number, repectively, 31 from 
both sides, and 21 from one side and 18 from the other; number of i>solated 
chromosomes o and 3 

II. Behaviour of the CHRonosoiiES dltring the processes of hete- 

RC»TVPIC XSD HOMOTYPIC DIVISION (POLLEN-MOXHER CELLS). In the hybrids 
examined, the number of paternal and maternal chromosomes was only 
equal in the case of tetraploids, or hexaploids (28 and 42), as is clearly 
shuun by reference to Tables I and II. 

There is no doubt that the chromosomes from the paternal side, and 
those from the maternal, arrange themsdves in pairs, whereas the super¬ 
numerary chromosomes remain isolated. 

In the heterotypic, and homotypic, divisions of the nudeus, how¬ 
ever, the total number is always equal to the sum of the bivalent chromo- 
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somes plus the univalent diromosomes. As in the successive generations, 
the number of chromosomes increases or decreases (with reference to 35, 
this being taken as the normal), these hybrids can be divided into 2 groups. 

In the equatorial plate of the increasing group, 21 chromosomes are 
to be counted; in the case of the decreasing group, there are 14 + i (i = 
isolated chromosomes). 

The behaviour of the bivalent and univalent chromosomes in the F*. 
F3, and F4 generations is entirdy similar to that of the chromosomes 
of the Fj. 

During the first division, the univalent chromosomes remain out¬ 
side the equatorial plate, whilst the bivalent chromosomes divide and 
travel towards the poles. During this time, the univalent chromosomes 
arrange themselves so as to form the equatorial plate, and themselves also 
undergo longitudinal division, the two halves moving towards the poles, 
there to fuse more or less completely with the masses formed by the bi¬ 
valent chromosomes. 

Then the second division immediatdy takes place, during which the 
bivalent chromosomes* again ^lit longitudinally, whereas the univalent 
chromosomes divide themsdves into two groups which, although bdated, 
travd to the poles of the ^indle. 

III. Reduction division in the embryo-sac mother cedl. — 
\^Tiat has so far been said refers to the pollen mother-cdls. It would 
certainly be interesting to know the numb^ of chromosomes present in 
the egg cdl. This it was impossible to determine. The author, however, 
bdieves that the mother cdls of the embryo-sac divide in the same way 
as pollen mother cdls. The cdls dio^d have 14 + i chromosomes 
(i r=: 0-7), 

IV, Combination oe the chromosomes of both parents. — 
As has already been said, the normal number of diromosomes in normal 
pollen grains may be theoretically represented by 14 + i (where i = 
= 0-7). The germ cdls would therefore diow the following combi¬ 
nation:— 


^ 143 « 17 ^ 1^+2 ^ 16 

^ 14 + 4 = i8 /14 + 4 = 19 

provided, naturally, that no decrease in the number of chromosomes had 
taken place. 

In order to estimate the possible combinations that can take place 
between the chromosome groups of the two parents we have 
b = the number of bivalent diromosomes 14-21. 
i = the number of isolated chromosomes 0-7. 

3 5 4- f = the number of the diploid chromosomes. 

The author estimates the number and the type of possible combina¬ 
tions for the diploid series at from 28 to 42. The number of combi¬ 
nations varies from i to 4. The following are some instances 

lux] 
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d 

i 

— 

1 + 







b 

= 

14 







i 

SSS 





31 

I 

1 

II 

e 

hi 

b 

— t 

s 

I*" 

6 t 


16 




b 


14 

b 


12 




t 


3 

t 


I 

33 

2 6 -r * 

j 

— * 


iJ 

b — 


IS 




b 

= 

14 

b 






i 

SS 


i 


3 

36 

2 6 — * 36 
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Smninaiised we have 


Ntimber of ditcmosoQie^ 28 2 ^ 30 31 32 33 s\ 35 36 37 38 3 ^ 4 -^ 4 ^ 42 


Niunber of pcsbiblr combi- 
uatioab . I I 2 2 3 3 


But m reality, all the possible combinations are not formed an exa¬ 
mination of the descendants of the JFg and would show that the union 
between gametes with a number of chromosomes above or bdow, 14 (or 
21 ), gives rise to weaMy embryos incapable of devdopment. 

In order to obtain normal embryos, one gamete at least (fropi the pa¬ 
ternal or maternal side) must have 14 (or 21 ) chromosomes 

V. Productive and GERanNATiNrG capacity op the seed op 
WHEAT HYBRIDS. — In the gToups in vhich the number of chromosomes 
increases from generation to^ generation, the fertility also increases pro¬ 
gressively 

Tabie m, — The productivity increases with the tncreasei number 

of chromosomes. 


Number 

of 

chrozno omes 


Numbei 

of 

ears 


A\enge 
numbv 
of Lenzeis 
per ear 


Obaenahons 


p S T tcioftcum 

28 

20 

298 

i T SpeUa 



20 

z6q 

Ft {T poltm cum y T S*>eua 

35 

2 

75 

Fa 2 

id 

38 

I 

lOO 

F3 2—20 

%i 

39 

4 

3 5 

2-1 

td 

38 

2 

q 0 

2-0 

td 

39 

s 

130 

2-14 

td 

39 

4 

150 

2-5 

id 

39 

5 

154 

2-4 

nl 

40 

4 

18 0 

2-8 

ta 

41 

4 

22 75 

2-21 

td 

41 

7 

260 

2-^ 

id 

41 

2 

300 
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The nuniber of seeds capable of germinating varies, in the cases in¬ 
vestigated, from 43.1 to 100 %, whereas the percentage of completdy 
devdoped plants is much less, being only from 12 to a maximum of 62.1 %. 
Some gametic coihbinations, although cytologically iwssible, give rise to 
embryos, and hence to individuals, incapable of normal development. 

713 - Possibility of Eliminating Cartain Abnormalities in Maize Qy Inbreeding. — 

I;Dgi>8TROM E. W., in The Jow^tal of Hetedity, Vol. XI, No. 6, pp. 26i- 2 ~ 7 , fig^- S “VTash- 
ington July, 1920. 

It is a significant fact that the great majority of inherited characters 
known in maize axe recessive to the normal type. 

The following characters are of this nature: dwarfness, ramosa ear, 
liguMess leaf — white, greenish-white and yellow seedlings (having no 
cUrophyll, or very little) — golden, green-striped, japonica, ^e-striped, 
and lineate-leaves (these phenomena are due to irre^arities in the devd- 
opment and distribution of the green tissues), being all simple Menddian 
recessives to the normal type of maize. 

The relation between such recessive characters and the question 
of inbreeding is very intimate, ©ontinued inbreeding of maize is nearly 
alwa37s followed by a decrease in height, jddd and fertility, for since maize 
is normally a heterozygote, the many negative variations, on account of 
their recessive nature, generally remain concealed. But when inbreeding 
progressivdy augments the possibilities of the union of homozygotes, ab¬ 
normal types become increasingly probable, and are of frequent occurrence. 
On the other hand, it might be supposed, that these negative characters 
having been individualised and isolated in the heterozygous condition by 
means of sdective inbreeding, the remaining plants, since they are rda- 
tivdy free from such abnormalities, would possess only the better charac¬ 
ters. This, however, is true only to a very limited extent. It is most 
likdy, that the genetic factors giving rise to the inferior characters are 
correlated with the favourable ones, being present in the same chromo¬ 
some ; thus in discarding the first, die second are eliminated, and no re¬ 
sult is obtained. 

We are therefore confronted with the problem of the distribution of 
the unfavourable factors in the chromosomes. The work analysed gives 
the results of a series of researches on the distribution of some such fac¬ 
tors, especially those concerned with chlorophyll devdlopment and distri¬ 
bution. Chlorophyll abnormalities are very prevalent in all types of 
maize, and vary from a total absence of all pigment (diown in white 
seedli^), to shades of light-green almost indistingaidiable from normal 
green; in all cases, they decrease the yidld to a greater or less extent by 
diminishing the assimilating capacity of the plant. 

At least 8 factors that influence the inheritance of chlorophyll have 
already been reported: 

1) produces white seedlings 

2) » greenish-white seedlings 

3) » yellow seedlings 
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4i produces golden plants 
5 l » gieen-stnped idant^ 

6 / > fme-striped plants 

7 ) s lineate plants 

8 j Japonica plants iwhitli greenish-white and greenish-yellow stripes). 

In addition, there are 3 new factois still under investigation, making 
a total of XI factors governing the formation and expression of chlorophyll 
in maize. Two of them, 1 {yellow seedlings) and g {golden plants) are link¬ 
ed in inheritance. 

TabIiS I. —• Data rdating to the 4 segregated progenies. 


Paxple starchy Purple sogazy Colourless stdrch3 Colourleb<« sugary* 
seed seed seed seed 


No 

Gxmsi 

White 

Green 

White 

Gteeo 

White 1 

l| Green 

White 

3955 

148 

58 


Z2 

56 

z6 

z8 

7 

2956 

74 

17 

18 

6 

20 

10 

6 

1 

3969 

144 

48 

42 

14 

65 

12 

15 

6 

ToUd . . . 

»• 

itt 

lU 

92 

141 

98 

1 

30 

14 

Theoretical . . 

367 

122 

Z22 

41 

Z22 

41 

41 4 

14 

2959 

87 

z8 

25 

5 

48 

2 

8 

0 

Total . . . 

4 SS 

141 

141 

3 Y 

189 

40 

47 

14 

Theoretical . 

448 

149 

149 

50 

149 

50 

50 

i 

17 


BjBXVSJOIX op white SEEBEECGS to AEEUROINfE -VND ENDOSPERM PAO 
TORS — A sweet maize with coloured aleurone of the genetic composition li 
AA CC P rP r R R s nos WW, was pollinated by a plant with starchy^, colour¬ 
less endosperm heterozygous for the factor producing white seedlings 
(ii AA CC Pr Pf r r su su Ww). 

The Fj endosperm was starchy, and of a purple colour in all the grains. 
The Fj plants were, however, all of a normal green. Ten of the latter were 
self-pollinated. The Fy grains in all showed a distinct 9 : 3 ; 3 : i ratio 
of purple starch^' — purple sugary — colourless starchy — colourless 
sngary grains respectively. Among the ten F2 seedling-progenies, six 
produc^ nothing but green seedlings, while four "showed a sharp segreg¬ 
ation into green and white seedli^. 

Progeny 2959^ segr^ated and totalled separate^ because 

it showed indications of pollen contamination. 

The interrdation between the Ww factor pair (governing chloro¬ 
phyll inheritance), and the Sa and su pairs (determining respectively 
starchy endo^erm and sugary endosperm), using the data from the 3 
ears, 2955* 2956, 2969, is shown to be as follows: 
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Su W Su w sn W su w 


Observe .... 507 l6l 155 46 

Calculated . . • 489 163 163 54 


The resialts thus approximate to a 9.3.3 . i ratio very dosdy The 
proportion of green seedlings to white is always 3 * i, both in the starchy 
group (Su), and the sugary group (su), therefore w and su are not linked 
in inheritance, but occur in different chromosomes. If the rdation be¬ 
tween aleurone colour (R = coloured aleurone and r = colourless) and 
chlorophyll devdopment is considered, similar results are obtained: 




RW 

Rw 

rW 

rw 

Observed . . 


482 

155 

180 

52 

Calculate 1 

• 

489 

163 

163 

54 


There are approximately 75 % green seedlings and 25^0 white seed¬ 
lings in both the coloured aleurone group, and the uncoloured aleurone 
group thus w and r are not linked, but are transmitted independently. 
The same occurs in the case of the factors r and su 



RSu 

Rsu 

rSu 


rsu 

Observed . 

489 

148 

179 


53 

Calculated . 

489 

163 

163 


54 


The preceding facts demonstrate, that the abnormal devdopment of 
chloroph^^ll in the white seedlings is not linked with either the character 
su (sugary' endosperm), nor with the diaracter r (colourless aleurone). 

RELHION between the FACrORS DETER^nNIXG DWARENESS AND THO¬ 
SE DEiERMiNiG GREENISH-WHITE SEEDLINGS — In maize, dwaifhess is a 
simple Menddian recessive to normal green. Greenish-white seedlings con¬ 
tain very little chlorophyll at first, but under favourable conditions ot 
light and temperature, they gradually assume a light green colour. It 
has beenpossible to bring some of these seedlings to maturity. 

Several green plants heterozygous to the greenish-white factor (V v), 
were pollinated by homozygous, green, dwarf plants 

The Ti, progeny was aU tall and dark green. When sdf-pollinated, 
the Fi plants produced two distinct types: one consisted entirdy of green 

[ut] 
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seedlings, the other s^egated into green and greenish-white seedlings 
in the ratio 3: i. Both sorts segregated into tall and dwarf individuals, 
in the ratio 3: i„ as is shown by Table II. 

Tabi;e II. — Seedling progenies of poni belf-^ollinaied 
normal green plants of F-^ heterozygous for tall dwarf and creemsh-'b.hite. 


Fedisp^e 

N 

Tail green 

TnU 

ffceenish-nlute 

Dvnrf green 

GrceiiJi nliite 

2862 

63 

2J. 

27 

ri 

2871 

33 

21 

20 

t 

2901 

5^“ 

19 

16 

5 

2902 

52 

22 

20 

7 

SOIQ 

T-S 

53 

52 

II 


Tfia ^ . , 

49t 

138 

135 

40 

cal ( 9:3 3 : i) 

4''2 

134 

13*1 

45 


The characters of dwarfness and greenish white chlorophyll are thus 
transmitted independently, hence the correspondhig genetic factors must 
be m two distinct chromosomes. 

Bei^tion between dwarfness and xanthophyee pigment, — 
The seedlings of some variations devdop a yellow colour aiiparently 
due to the pigments xanthophyll and carotin. This character is recessive 
to normal green. 

Table III gives the data resting to hybrids obtained hy the sdf- 
poHination of normal green plants heterozygous for height and colour. 


TiBI£ 

III ~ 

Seedling pfogemes from self-polhnated 

not mal 

kfee?t plants Jieiero, 

zygGiis 

tor tall'-d^arf and 

green-vellow 

seeilin2,s 

Pedigree 

No 


Tan green Tall jellon 

Dwtrl jrecn 

Dwar* \cllow 

3006 


180 

72 

87 


3011 


33 

7 

II 


Total . 


313 

79 

98 

34 

Tlieontkal (9:3:3 

; \). 

232 

78 

1 

2<5 

Theoretical oa. i 

: 1.4 




litiTengi^ 

• - 

225 

85 

85 

iS 
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The figures obtained do not agree very dosdLy with the 913:3:1 
ratio, and seem to correspond better with what would be expected in the 
case of linkage. The latter, giving a gametic ratio of i: 1.4 would account 
for the number of tall-ydlow and dwarf-green gametes b^g larger than 
that of the tah-green and dwarf-ydlow gametes. (See Table III). 

Conclusions. — The presence of a very large number of genetic 
factors having a negative influence upon the development of chlorophyll 
is thus dearly showninthe diief commercial varieties of maize, and as they 
lessen the assimilating capadty of the leaves, the productivity of the plant 
is decreased. On the other hand, as has b^ demonstrated by the facts 
set forth above, the genetic factors governing these abnormalities in the 
devdopment and distribution of chlorophyll are distributed in different 
chromosomes. Therefore, the elimination of these negative determinants 
would inevitably remove the positive characters of wHch the factors were 
present in the same chromosome. To succeed in a S3retem of maize-inbreed¬ 
ing then, it is essential to begin with the best material available which is 
as free as possible from abnormalities and defects. It is probable that 
the inbreeding of such stock might be carried out quickly and therefore 
with very Uttie loss of height, yidd, or fertility, and wodd at the same 
time improve the uniformity of the type. 

7x4 - Selected August Maize from Piacenza. — zago p , m uitaha a^rmoia. Year 58, 

No. 5» PP- 145-146, I plate. Piacenza, May 15, 1921. 

The author applied to the selection of August maize from Piacenza 
the method of Hopkins (Firstly, sdection in the Add of the finest ears 
on the most vigorous plants ; secondly, growing in separate plots, the grain 
of each ear; thirdly repeated sdection from the sdected produce so as to 
fix the chamcters) and he describes the good results which he obtained. 

Angust maize from Piacenza is a good variety, ripening early, medium 
hdght, regular ears, large grains, of a fine orange ydlow colour. In 3 
years of selection the author has obtained a greater uniformity of plants, 
regular ears and an increased production 

715 - Gross between Peas with Coloured Pods and Peas with Green Pods. — db vil^ 

310RXN, J , m the Comptes *endus dts Seances dj VAcademic des Sciences, V61. 172, No 13, 

pp. S15-817. Paris, March 1921. 

There are varieties of coloured flowered peas whose pods diow a co¬ 
loration that is more or less violet, sometimes quite violet: such a coloration 
is dominant over the normal green. The character “ violet pod " may 
also superimpose itsdf on the character “ yellow pod and produces a 
very pretty fine bright red. 

In the results of numerous crossings made at Verrieres, plants with 
white flowers were found, which showed on the quite 3’oung green pods 
slight traces of violet, or else, in the case of plants with yellow pods, slight 
traces of red. 

The hypothecs is, therefore, that the violet tint is inherent also in the 
white flowered plants but that it requires, in order to be completelj' man- 
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ifest, the presence of the factor of pigmentation, derived from plants with 
coloured flowers. 

If this supposition is correct, by crossing white flowered plants with 
pods slightly shaded with pink, wili coloured flowered plants with green 
pods, a hybrid with ^dolet pods ought to be obtained in the This is 
exactly what happened. In 1917 a cross was made between a w^hite 
flowered pea wdth pink shaded pods and Fisum datius which has a puiple 
flower but a green pod; 2 plants were obtained in the generation, both 
with violet pods. Similar results were obtained in another cross made 
in the same year, using pollen from a pea with pink-coloured flowers and 
green pods. 

Owing to the diveraty of characters among the plants used for cross¬ 
ing, the jFa generation shows great variability both in the colour of the 
pods (greens, violets or purples, yellowr or red-violet on 3^ddow) and in 
the colopr of the flowers (whiles or purples, plus a few plants with pink 
flowers derived from the second crossing). 

Great differences were also noted in the colour of the ripe seed, which 
might be mottled garnet or plain garnet (the Pismn claims, from which 
the pollen was taken, has mottled seeds) or dse plain white or mottled 
white with the white flowered plants. That was for the first crossing; 
on the other hand in the second crossing with the coloured flower speci¬ 
mens, the seeds had a red tint that was plain or mottled. 

These characters are distribnted numerically in proportions mani¬ 
festly Mendelian w’hich, however, have not yet been established with 
accuracy owing to the limited number of Fg plants. 

7x6 - Baif^recasirum Nai>oiinattdi,a^B¥fFalm Obtained by Crossing Butia 
e^itata v. pulposa Beecari with Arecastrum Romanzoffianum 
aastrale Beccari. — Robertson? Proschuwssz, A., in the Rct.'ug H or tied , Year 
h3, No. Jig. i. Paris, Slay, 1921. 

Among the exotics which stood the hard frosts of December 1O-17, 
IC24 j on the Cote d *Azur besi, may be mentioned a hybrid palm obtain^ 
about years ago by P. Xabonnand, Alanager of the horticultural estab¬ 
lishment of Cannes-Eden (Golfe Juan, Alpes Maritimes) by fertili sing 
Biitia {Cucusi capitaUi v pulposa Beccari wath the pollen of Arecastrum 
Rofnanzotzanum australe Beccari (Cocos flewosa Hort.) 

The author proposes to name this hybrid Butiarecastnun Nahon- 
nandi; it is clearly distingui.slied from its two parents by the growth 
of its leaves and by its appearance, and resembles Howea, from which 
howe\ er it is distinguished by a thicker trunk, equal to that of the mother 
plant Biitia capitata. The trunk is smooth and without rings (like its 
I^rent Arecasirim) which adds to its ornamental character, since the 
cicatrices of the fallen leaves are much more crowded and dose together. 

The specimen described by the author was about 9 m. high; the 
leaves, which are 5 m. long, are at first erect and then curved back at the 
end; there are about 30 of them; as soon as they dry, instead of remaining 
to rot on the tree (as happens on they become detached sponta- 
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neou^y, from the trunk. The s^ord-shaped leaflets, 80 cm. long and 
4 to 5 cm. broad, are about i cm. apart. 

The non-thomy petiole (character inherited from its male parent) 
is, at the point to insertion, of a fine mahogany red, which passes into a 
greenish brown to become a fine olive green up to the tip. The spadix, 
about 2 m. long and i m. broad is fairly branching. According to Na- 
BONNAND, the fruits aie, according to the specimens, sometimes globular, 
sometimes slightly ovoid, rather resembling thgse of Arecastrum ; their 
colour is yellow ochre and they have fibrous flesh. The growth of this 
hybrid is at least 3 times more rapid than that of the mother plant Butia 
capitata and it is at least as hardy ; some young specimens stood as much 
as — iqo C. without injury. 

It is therefore a plant of rare ornamental value, whose very great 
hardiness would permit of its being planted in countries with climates less 
mild than that of the Cote d'Azur 

717 - Heating of Seeds as an Aid to Selection. — See No 707 of this Revtnu. 

7x8 - Results of Cultivating Selected ^^Todaro’* DVlieats, in the Molise, Italy.— iosa, 
G , in Ultaha ai^ricoki. Year 58, No. 3, pp. 65-72, figs 5. Piacenza, Marcih 15, 1921 

The Todaro (i) wheats, that is to say the pure kinds bred hy this 
scientist on the estate of the Sodeta bolognese produttori sexnenti, 
near Bologna, are suitable to the dimate and rich cool soils of Northern 
Italy and to those of Central Ital^^ when well cultivated; but this does 
not exdude the possibility of their being successfully grown on the 
teaux, in the zone of the hills of medium devation and on the even slopes 
throughout the southern Apennines. Some kinds even, such as “ Caio- 
sella 91, " originally from that r^on cannot but find favourable con¬ 
ditions there. 

Experiments made in 1920 in the Molise have demonstrated the possi¬ 
bility" of obtaining from Todaro wheats higher yidds than those given 
by the local kinds of wheat. These experiments were carried out at 
two centres:— i) at Campobasso,in the zone of the central hills of the 
Produce, at altitudes of from 600 to 700 m.; on mould or somewhat clayey 
soils, rich and well tilled; the 'wheat succeeded maize or dover; 2) at 
Boiano, on a plateau at an altitude of 500 m., on rather compact, cool, 
deep soils; wheat sown after maize (the head of the rotation), on green 
manuring with Galena or after clover 

The most typical kinds for given exigencies and aptitudes w’ere chosen 
for experiment such as:— 

Ridi I. — Glumes very light yellow; ^ikdets compact. Very early 
and strong growing. Not being sufficiently resistant to lodging and 

(i) Cf. F. Todaro, Eavori di selezione del fniinento nel Bolognese Bologna, 1910 
F. Todaro, I giani selezionati della SodetA Bolognese pioduttoti sementi. Bologna, 1914- 
F. Todaro, II pcxfezionainento agtario ddle piante. Relazione al premio quadnennale 
Cesare Zucdhini. Bologna, 1917 

F. Todaro, Sdezione di cereali. FrumentL, avene, orzi selezionati. Vlialia fyiizioZa,No. 5; 
D^Iay IS, 1910; reviewed in R., Jnly-Sept. 1919, No 854. {Ed) 
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rust, it suits hilly laud where these faults are less important. As it sheds 
its '^rain readily the han'esting has to be carried out qtiicld3\ 

Rieti II. — Ears better developed and less fiat than the preceeding 
variety; with a few supernumerary' ^ikdets. Vegetation period longer 
than in the case of other kinds of the same type. Remarkably strong growth. 
Poor resistance to lodging, none to ^heddiug grain, but very strong to rust. 
Suitable for good hill soils and for flat land not too rich in nitrogenous matter. 

Cologne 12. — High* productivity; early; very resistant to rust. 
Sporadically subject to total or partial failure of the basilary' spikdets; 
inclined to shed grain Spedally suitable for localities subject to rust, 
such as the shut-in plateaux of the Apennines. 

Results of exferimenid cdtivaimi of wJied in Hie Molise. 
(Agricultural year 1919-1920). 

Yield in kgT^ 

rAmTfititniB grain 

per hectare 


Campobab^o .... 

Cafflpobasso .... 

Can^bas&o .... 

Campobasso . . . 

TtAiflnn , . . , . ^ 

\ Caxoselia 91 . 

f Nofi reproduced . 

\ Carosella 91 .. 

* * * * # Caroeella local . . . 

( Carosella 91. 

. ^ Cignaiellone . . 

/ CaioseHa local . .. 

\ Caxoselia 91 . . .. 

* ' * * # Cignaredone . 

. . . . Rieti ...... . . 

iSij 

1470 

1000 

750 

1700 

1560 

1210 

2050 

2530 

i8oo 

2100 

1613 

IT25 


* , . mpti TT. . - . . 



Bdano . 

. . , , . 

\ Gentil rosso semi-beanled 48 . . • . 

* * ‘ < Sollna Ipcal .. 

945 


Rieti I . 

1178 


1 Rieti II. 

1335 


y Cobgna .. 

1364 

Boiano. 

. . . . Gentil rosso semi-beaided 48 ... . 

1525 


i Caocavone. 

1232 


r Quagliardlo. 

1 1075 


Re. 

1553 


Rieti I . 

13^0 


1 Rieti II . 

iibo 

Boiano. 

< Cologna IS . 

1050 

’ * * * . Gtntil rosso semi-beaiUe»l 48 . . . 

1780 


1 Fucense reproduced . . 

1660 


Sdina local . 

450 


1 Rieti I . 

X200 


1 Rieti II . 

1280 


, . ' Cologna 12. 



j Gentil rosso semi-bearded 48 . . . . 

1 1400 


f Solina local . 

1 725 
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Gentil rosso ”, semi-hearied 48. — Ear dightty beaided on the 
spik^ets of the upper third or half and beardless in the lower part. Very 
productive; resistant to lodging; sufficiently resistant to ruat. Suitable 
for good hih soils that are well tilled, and for richer 5011*4 in the plains. 

Carosella 91. — The " Carcsella ” wheat originated in the Molise, 
where it has z types of earsi) With spikelets quite beardlc'^; 2j with 
spikelets the upper third or (quarter of which is fumi^ed with more or 
less rudimentary awns. Carosella 91 ” resembles the second type, the 
extremity of the ear being bearded. It is one of the best varieties sdect- 
ed by Todaro, Tall but strong stalks; leaves with a characteristic 
bloom; ears long and ridhi, very resistant to lodging and fairly resistant 
to rust, high productive (riightly inclined to shed its grain). It is suitable 
for fertile soils in the plains and medium hiUs. 

The results of the experiments are summarised in the foregoing Table. 
With the exception of “ Cignarddone, ” whidi b^’ its productivit3’ and re¬ 
sistance to rust has equalled the Tod\ro varieries and scmetimes has even 
surpassed them, all the other local wheats have had a lower unit produc¬ 
tion (from 1.4 to 13.3 quintals per hectaie). The varietur wrbich has shown 
itself the most constantly productive, and which is really very valuable, 
is ** Carosella 91 ” which is suitable for hiUs of an altitude of between 400 
and 700 m in the Southern Apennines. 

“ Gentil rosso ” 48 and wheats of the “ Reatino ” and ” Colognese ” 
type have behaved in a rather variable manner but they have yielded, in 
certain cases, fairly large crops and they have proved, in short, good wheats 
for the plateaux of the Apennines and for cool zones in hih country in the 
South. 

719 - Sweet Potato. — i. Cultivation along the Southern Coast Belt South^rica; 

— XI. Chemical Composition and Comparative Analyses of Tubers. — jlbitz, 

C I., (Agncultuml Rfisearch Chexmst, Capetown), m Joutn I of tht JD^pcitmcni of 
Soji/A A/ncff, Vol II,Ko. 3,pp. 239 - 339 » ami No. 4» PP Pretoria, 

Katch-Apnl 1921. 

I. — In connection with the production of alcohol on a large scale, 
in order to ser^^e as a basis for liquid fuel, attention has latelj" been drawn 
to the possibilities of utilising the sweet potato (i). Although at present 
the extent of this cultivation adequate^ suffices to meet the demand along 
the southern Coast belt of the Cape Pro\ince \\hich is restricted to the 
employment of the tuber as human and <4tock food, the author considers 
that the area indicated can produce sweet j>otatoes to a far greater extent 
to meet the coming demand. 

The most favourable conditions for cultivation are bright da^’S and 
warm nights, a medium rainfall, whidi is available during a growing period 
of from 4 to 6 months annually. Although the crop adapts itsdf to 
other soil conditions (2), it attains perfection in light sandy loam with a 
somewhat clayey but wdl drained sub-soil, (standing water around the 

(1) See No. 764 of tliis Review. {Ed,) 

(2) Behaviotir of Sweet Potatoes in the Ground See R Aug niS, No S51. {Ed) 
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developing tubers is most harmful). In the Division of George the most 
abundant producing area, the flourishing farm of Robertsot at Little 
Brak River is taken as an example and the methods of cultivation describ¬ 
ed in detail. The \ arieties grown here are the common 6 months, the red- 
skinned 3 months, the yellow ddnned 3 months and the Briti^ East Afri¬ 
can white-^nned. The first is the most in demand on account of its 
keeping qualities. The sweetest of the four is the yellow, the next the red 
and the least, the white. 

The author describes the two methods of propagation hy tuber slips 
and cuttings from the runners; the latter is the method principally adopted 
in South Africa. A comparison is made with the propagation methods in 
the United States and in Queendand. In the former, the sprouted slips 
are employed in the north for the main crop, while the runners are used 
only to provide the seed tubers for the following season; south of Virginia 
the runners provide the main crop. 

Although irrigation is oten practised for sweet potatoes in America, 
Roberpson does not recommend this proceeding unless absolutely' neces¬ 
sary. For open crumbly soils he advises the planting of cuttings in a damp 
soil, and for compact soil, irrigation should not follow but precede planting; 
sandy soils may however, be irrigated after the cuttings are in. 

On the farm under consideration rotation is found distinctly advant¬ 
ageous, including in the rotation a l^uminous crop. 

It is e\ident that sweet potatoes need potash and in the Northern 
States U. S. a successful fertiliser used (i) to be recommended, contain- 

4 nitrogen ; 8 phoi^hor^c oxide, and 8 to 10 % potash. The 
potash requirements are e\’idenced by the analyses of the ash (Koxig) 
which shows a potash content of 50.31 %, and 46.15 (Robertsox). 

Chemical composition, — The average composition of the sweet potato 
according to a series of analyses of tubers from different coimtries is diown 
as follows 


Principle constitnenfs 

Average i 
for I 

12 series 

d) ! 

United 

States 

( 2 ) 

England i 
( 3 ) 

Japan 

( 4 ) 1 

1 

Azores 

(s) 

Malaga 

( 6 ) 

Water. 

' 71.86% 1 

73-39 % 

70-98%' 

76.19%’ 

86.43% 

69.10% 

Protda. 

1 i.oo 

1.28 

0.92 1 

2.81 1 

0.39 

1.20 

Fat. 

J 0.20 ' 

0,28 

0-49 1 

0 12 


Nitrogen free extract 

25.05 

— 



27.06 

Gum, etc.. 


1.08 

2.39 

3.IX 1 

— 

Su^r. 

i — i 

6.86 

2.69 s 



Starch. 

_ 1 

15-06 1 

20.26 1 

14.80 / 



Fibre. 

i 

0,98 , 

1.20 ' 

1.79 1 

0.49 

1.32 

Ash. 

0.86 

1.07 

1.07 j 

1.17 1 

0.55 

1.32 


(i) — (3) Johnson S. W., Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, — 

{si NEob&ver and Oeconomidbs (Avexage of 3 analyses). — (j) Nagai and Murat. — 
(5) and (6 ) Corsnvindhr. 


See E, April 1918, Xo. 416. [Ed.) 
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Samples of each class of sweet potato j;rowa at I^ittle Brak S.Africa 
were collected for ar ah\sis. The percentage results aie ‘■hewn in TaLle II 

YteUd, — In the I’nion of ’^outh Alrica, according to tlie ifjiS At^ri- 
cultiiral Census, the area under sweet potatoes in the 4pro\'Li.-e' amr.mt- 
ed to 20392 acres. The total pioduction amounted to oui^r 15 j lb. 
(3390 lb. per acre), the Cape Province heaviing the li>t with 12 162 at.res 
under cultivation. However, as much as xO jou lb. per acre has snice 
been reported at Little Brak, where the soil is black alluvium and hid be^n 
irrigated before ploughing : It was manured with ton “ pot"‘to tertilisir'* 
with the following percentage composition: phosphoric oxide (total) 
8.0, (citric soluble 7.5); nitrogen 3.3. potash b o and lime ib u. The sea-on 
was dry and the crops had received no subsequent water other tiiai occa¬ 
sional showers. This may be taken as a sample of the possibilities as 
regards yield. 

The author summarises the comparative yields in the Ihiited ^^tate■^, 
and also describes investigations begun there for the purpose of detenin 1- 
ing the identity of difFerent varieties of swreet potatoes and for develop. 
the most suitable method of utilising the plant as a stock food in regions 
where it can be cheaply produced (i). A general investigation was carried 
on at the same time of rot, stem rot, and other diseases ot the sweet 
potato, and the remedial measures were studied and suitable treatment 
recommended. 

Reference is also made to the experiments carried out at Barbados 
(HAixandBov^Li,, West Indian Bulletin] Vol. V, Xo. i, pp. 44-52, 1904) 
for the purpose of ascertaining the best varieties tor cultivation. 'Iwenty- 
eight varieties were planted of which White Gilkes (6 months) gave the 
best returns, the next 3 in order being Hurley, Minuet and Mnedonian. 

With r^rd to storage, a preliminary sweating process is strongly 
* recommended — 2 weeks’ storage in a well-ventilated cellar, at a dry 
temperature between 80^ and 90*^ F. The temperature allow’ed to 
fall later to about 630 F, and is m^tained at thi^ point. 

A common method also employed is in making aboiu 20 to 30 bus. 
into a pile and covering with straw If the tenq^erature maintained 
at 40®F, the tubers will undergo bweating, as desired. Tliis miy be fol¬ 
lowed by covering the pile with earth, gradually^ more and moie thickly 
up to a thickness of 4-6 in. 

A local method of storage practised in South Africa is to dig a trench, 
fill it with tubers piling them into a ridge 3 ft. above ground and covering 
with a water shed roof of sods, lea\dng an air-hole. 

To give an idea of the co«t of production per acre, the author has col¬ 
lected statistics from the United States as applicable to cultivation in 
South Africa, and estimates the total cost at £ib.ios 2 d. exclndi ig haul¬ 
ing to market. This will however vary according to the d r c O 
the other hand the produce of an acre has often realised a© much as £2 
to £30. 


(i) See R June I0i7, 5^3- 





Tabi.b II. —“ Analyses cf sweet potatoes cullnatid m Sonih ApUi* 



I 


E *«3 



Speafic gravity of tuber. » | i.o8 1.04 
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In connection with the cost of production in Cape Province, Roblri- 
SON has supplied the following information:— Excluding ploughing and 
harrowing, the cost of cutting shoots, dividing them into rev^iired lengths, 
making water furrows, holes, planting, closing up, irrigating after plough¬ 
ing, is approximately i8/- per acre (using boys, natives, women and 
other dieap labour). For adequate cultivation, the crop requires horse 
hoeing 3 times, hand hoeing twice, irrigation once, amounting to 24 - per 
acre. ■— Digging and bagging £4 per acre so that here the total cost 
approximates to £6.12 s. excluding costs of bags, carting, oitting^ and 
manure. 

/20 - Feeding Value of the Pods and Seeds of Prosopis Siephnitiatta* — Bviutm 
of the Imperial InstUuUt Vol. XVIII, No 4, pp. 4r8-f7Q I/Cmdon, Oct.-Dec i9::o. 

Pods and seeds of the leguminous shrub, Prosobis ^tcphamana were 
forwarded to the Imperial Institute from C^'prus with a view to ascertain¬ 
ing their value as feeding stuffs. This species is indigenous to Cj-pms, 
but occuis also in the Punjab, Afghanistan and the Caucasus 

The analysis gave the following percentage results: for whole pods, 
pod cases only, and seeds onh", respectively:— moisture lo.i, 10.4, 
9.5; crude proteins, 13.0, 10.4, 18.2; fat 2 6, 2.5, 2 8, carbohydiates (by 
difference) 56.8, 56.2, 58.0; fibre, 141, 17.0. 8.4; ash, 3.4, 3,5 3.1. The 
nutrient ratio was i: 4.8, i: 60, i *3 5, and the food units 89, iii. No 
alkaloids or cyano-genetic glucosides were detected in the samples. 

The pods (freed from seeds) contained 3.8 % of sugar (calculated as 
dextrose), so that they differ materially in this respect from caiob pods 
which contain from 30 to 50 % of sugar. No tannin was present. The 
value as feeding stuff is somewhat reduced by the highly fibrous nature of 
the pods, and the hardness of the seed coat .The pods of the allied species 
P. jiiUflom wHch contain a large percentage of sugar {23 to 28 °o) are 
stated to be used as a feeding stuff, and trials might therefore be made 
with P ^tephaniana pods and seeds. 

721 - Cotton Growingin the Belgian Congo(i).— I,eplae,E ^Directeur gcnetal derAgrl- 
cultiire au Mmistdte des Colonies), in Bulletin ot the Imperial Vol. XVIIT, No 3, 

PP 352-402, figs 3,pi 2, IfOndon, Tuly-Sept. 1020, and Bulktin A^iicnle du Con 0 Bel c, 
Vol XI, Nos 1-2, pp. 80-105, pi I. Brussels, June, 19-0 
It seems likely that Central Africa will some day supply the European 
markets with a much larger and better cotton crop than was hitherto 
expected. The Uganda Protectorate and N^^asaland are alread^^ among 
the cotton producing countries, their soils and climates lia\ung proved 
quite suitable to the growing of a very useful tj’pe of cotton. The author 
shows that conditions favourable to cotton cultivation extend also to the 
centre of Africa and cover a large tract of country Transport facilities 
by river and rail throughout the Belgian Congo have been considerably 
improved during the war, and several cotton produemg districts are now 
shipping a few hundred tons of cotton to Antwerp and the cotton mills 
of Bdgium, 

(i) See R. Jau 1914* 3. 
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Experiments were commenced six years ago in the Eower Congo Dis¬ 
trict ard weae gradiialh’ extaided further north. They are at present in 
progress at Maniema ard at Sankuru. Notwithstanding the adverse 
meteorological conditions, several attempts were made under the Congo 
Eree State Goveinment to introduce cottco' amongst the crops grown 
hy settlers or natives. American, Egyptian and Peruvian cotton seed 
was tried in the vSlate Agricxiltural Station, hut gave no definite practical 
results. 

In 1909 a new and more tl.oiough experiment in cotton cultivation 
was hon<-\er conducted under the superintendence of J. C1.ARSSONS, 
Agricult crd Enjiineer, who formerly owned a cotton farm in Oklahoma 
(U. S. A.). From 1913 onward?, the encouraging results here reported 
are due to the untiring activity of the American expert E. Fishier. 

Cotton trials were first conducted at Etobala (Eower Congo), 1913-15, 
at Nyangwe (Manieuta) and Stanleyville (Upper Congo) 1914-16, at Ba- 
badi (Loiikala) near Lusamho, Sankuru (1916-17). 

Loccr Congo. Aloul 50 acres of cotton were planted in 1913, 
and several quite catidactorj" results wwe obtained. But the unrdi- 
abilily of the rainfall wns proved in a riccisive manner, as the rains were 
very irrcgtilir and scanty, and large tracts of cotton in the unirrigated 
fields were a total lot*- Of the \arions \arieties tried at Kitobola, Triumph 
long sta] le end Simpkins tborf staple gave the biggest returns. 

I pper ( o«'0. — The rainfall at Nyangwe (Mani&ma) is regular, with 
about 52 cm. of rain, and only 2 months of dry weather. The first planting 
of cotton in 1914 covered 55 acres, the same \arieties being grown as w'ere 
planted in 1913 at Kitobola. Nearly all the land consists of a sandy 
loam with a clay subsoil, easy to plough after the first lime, and also easy 
to cultivate. In 1915 an area of IJ5 acres was planted and the first really 
normal trials undertaken. On account of 1 he seasonable w'eather no trouble 
was experiei^ced in the 1913-16 season in keeping the fields clean and the 
plants in proper growing condition. The pro] er distance to plant depends 
largel3’ on the quality of the soil end the varieties I0 be planted. The aver¬ 
age for most of the American variciics on lands of average fertility is about 
1.20 m. between the rows and from J5 U> ci”-, in the rows, exeej)! for 
short stapled varieties suvrii as Sini2>tjiis \\hicli i-» of .small growl li, and is 
planted i m X jo to 35 cm. Five set ds jjcr group is sullicieni, ])laiite<l 
at a depth of from 25 to 44 min. 

The best time for planting long-sta])lcd varieties seems to be De¬ 
cember, and for sbort-stapled cottons, January. Sini])kins can be left 
as late as Februaiv' 13, Native cottons are ])lante(l in ()ctol)eT, Three 
weeks after planting, the seeds grew so rapidly’ that they were ready to be 
thinned out, and the land wns cultivated. A month later and this was 
repeated and the cotton was hilled. 

The gathering of the cotton bc'gan in i()i6 in April, but that is un¬ 
usually earlj" compared with the normal j>ossil)iUties. 

^ The author gives full details of the varictifs grown, and their re¬ 
spective yields. These include Nya.sahiiid, Alfen Ivong {Staple, Sunflower lyong 
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Staple, Simpkins Karly Prolific, Trinmpli Big Boll, Peruvian Red Short and 
White Long Staples, Greenseed and Blackseed, Zeidabi (long sta¬ 
pled), Sunbeam (American long stapled), Sakellaridis and Abassi 
(Egyptian). 

Amongst these, it was evident that Simpkins proved the best adapted 
for native cultivation, as it is quick growing, and quick maturing, and one 
ot the most resistant cottons to drought, insect attacks and fungoid dis- 
acFesand general imfavourable weather conditions. It is fully developed 3 to 
3 % months after being planted, and ripens within the following 2 months. 
The author considers that this is the only variety which would have any 
chance of success near the P'quator, where the dry season is very short. 
The sole disavantage is the shortness of its fibre, which, however, is very 
strong. 

The Triumph Big Boll has three superior advantages namely; i) it 
yields well; 2) it requires far fewer bolls to make r kilo, of cotton than 
the other varieties and owing to the large size of the bolls, a much 
greater (ptantity of seed-cotton can be gathered daily, thus reducing the 
cost of picking etc., but it requires a far longer time (4 months after Ml 
development) than f?inipkins to ripen and the weight of the bolls causes 
the limbs to liend to the ground and accumulate dirt, and makes the plant 
subject to attacks of insects and rodents. In a locality with well-defined 
and lengthy rainy and dry seasons, this variety is recommended, as the (Qual¬ 
ity of the cotton and the staple is excellent, and the fact that the variety 
is less resistant to drought and disease than Simpkins can be dealt with 
effectively under such circumstances. 

The h'gyptian cottons have been an almost complete failure. In 
the absence of irrigation and more suitable climate, they will always 
give disappointing results. 

Central Congo. — Two cotton growing districts have been estab¬ 
lished here, i) The Maniema district around Kassongo. Tliis district 
will he able to ship cotton through Stanleyville and the West Coast, or 
through Tanganyika-Udjidji-Dar-es-salam and the Kast Coast; 2) The 
Kasai-Sankiiri-Katanga districts, with the country surrounding Lusaiubo, 
and Kabinda (Hastem Katanga). This second district lias extensive 
savaiinnh lands, and is tliickly populated, cattle rearing is generally pos¬ 
sible and loads can be easily constructed. Cotton will liave to lie sliip- 
IH^d to Stanleyville and Matadi 

Nort/imi (on^o. - The most interesting district for cotton growing 
in the north is the Uelle, where the niiny season starts in April and lasts 
until November; the dry season extends from then onwards till April, 
with a short period of rain in February. Trials Vere started in the Uelle 
and Itmi districts in 1919 by the Vice-Governor, Colonel de Meuusmee- 
STifK. Large fields were planted by the natives of the Kilo-Mahagi region 
and some 1500 acres were covered. Samples of this cotton have now 
been received in Belgium, and are of good quality. 

GeneraI/. — The area of land planted in the Congo by the natives 
wa»s 112 5 acres in 1916 ; 2000 acres in 1917, about 2500 acres in 1918 ; 
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and 2000 acres in 1919 (tbe reduction in this case being due to an epidemic 
amongst the natives), and 5000 acres in 1920, 

The average ^deld of seed cotton is 528 to 616 lb. per acre. In 
fertile fields, however, the yield rises to 880 to 1320 lb. per acre, without 
any application of manure. 

The average yield of lint is somewhat above 176 lb. per acre. To 
obtain i ton of lint, therefore, requires 12 acres. The average yield 
of lint in the United States being 200 lb. per acre, usually, on manured 
land, the Adeld of 176 lb. for the Bdgian Congo, must be regarded as sa¬ 
tisfactory. 

Although direct cultivation of cotton by white settlers is not excluded 
or hindered by the law in any way, it seems that the industry will be car¬ 
ried on principally by the natives, who can produce seed-cotton much 
more cheaply than a settler. 

722 - Cotton Prospeets in the Philippines. — Espino, r. b. (CoUege of Agnctature, 

I/)s Banos) in The Philippine At,riciiUiiral Review, Vol. Xllt, No. 3, pp. 186-209. liAaiiila, 

1920. 

The author’s aim is to gi\'e the planters and prospective planters in 
thePhilippinew'^aguideinthe selection of species or varieties and in the cul¬ 
tural phases of the cotton growing, in consideration of the great possibi- 
Kties of growing it successfully in this country in the future. 

A resume is given of the various varieties of commercial cotton de¬ 
rived from the 7 species of Gossypium indigenous in different parts of the 
world, and the statistical distribution as regards acreage under cultivation, 
bales of cotton produced, exports and imports. Stress is laid on the last 
mentioned, namely the imports, as this has a direct bearing on cotton 
prospects in the Philix)pmcs. Japan imports a large (inantity of raw 
cotton (i % million bales) and has up till now imported the larger ])arl 
from the United States (which produces about 58 ”0 world’s cotton), 
but, considering the geographical situation of Japan, in comiection with 
the Phihppines, there are obviously opj^onimilics, in store for the latter 
uhcie the soil and climate aif* exccfdingl}' well o(la])ted to eotloii ami 
labour is pieutifill. 

Up till now cultivation has Ijeeii almost eiitimly ctmrmed to the pro¬ 
vinces in Uuzoii. Some 3053 hectares in the Ilocos provinces, woie devoted 
to cotton in 1902, yielding 68.2 of the 1322 ri8 kg. of tlie eulirc ‘|«odiio- 
tion of the Philippines. In addition to this 239 ha. in hatangas, and 2b() Iia 
in La Union were reported to have produced in iQoa, 21 2of) and 3^)2 
kg. of cotton, respectively. Tliis gives ample evidence of the ia'ct that 
pest-resistant varieties already exist in these areas, in spite of the objec¬ 
tion raised that the prevalence of insect pests is the olri(J drawback to 
cotton planting in this country 

Review or bieijo TEST^-In connection with the acclimatisation jdiasc 
of the problem, several cultures weie started in 1920 at the Ot'llege of Agri- 
colture, Los Banos, in which varieties or s]>ccics of native and foreign cot¬ 
ton were grown siniullaneotisly. These ctiltures will probably be repi^atecl 
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each year aulil a time is reached when the yidd can no longer be increased 
by acclimatisation, or when one or more varieties shall have been found 
to be the most promisins’. 

Investigatitms coiiceminp the best months foi planting native varie- 
tie»s, and the study and control ot insect pests are to be made 

In 191T, the RitrcMu ot Agiiculthrc reported the results of preliminary 
tests. Certam native tyi)es ot cotton were found to exhibit such encourag¬ 
ing results lint it was considered necessary to conduct a more detailed 
and systematic ill vestigition Native varieties were compared in the field 
with some American types. The iCvSults obtained showed that the varie¬ 
ties Toqutllo, Gapaz Kinaclula and Gapaz Sangley or Candava, made a 
luxuriant growth, much superior to the Ameiican types, but matured 
somewhat later than the latter varieties. As regards yield, the Toijuillo and 
Kinachila were niudi iiiteiior to the American cottons but the Saugley 
compared favourably with the same. The native varieties were practi¬ 
cally free Iroiu the attacks by the weevil, but the American types were, 
however, very badly infested. 

h'roni the X912 field it lias been concludedi) That Ibe culti¬ 
vation of American and other foreign '-pecics on a large scale from imported 
seed at least in the vicinity oi Xva Oarlota is an unsale investment; 2) that 
the native species Torquillo and Sangley aie the only two that can be recom¬ 
mended for cultivation on a large scale ; 3) the seed should be sown so 
as to bring the plant« to maturily not later than the middle of the dry 
season. Alter that period, heavy rains are liable to set in with such fre¬ 
quency as to impair the quality and quantity of the floss. 

The author reviews, in general, the history of cotton, tlie economic 
importance, the classification of aitton fibre, climatic environment in 
various coimtries, preparation of the land, cultural operations, diseases 
and pests. 

The author considers tliat the PliUippine Government should thor- 
ouglily investigate the relative suitability to varieties ot the varying climate 
and soil cenditions, etc. owing to the evident x^ohsibilities in store for this 
country in comieetion with cotton cultivation. 

T2 1 - The Oil of South African Maioola Nuts {Sclerocarya. Caffra). — Buikun of 

thi Tmfytn il XVlII, No 1, pp lycmtlou, Oct-Occ. 

The npt<H»la nut is the piodiicl oi ScUyoemya ( ajfm Sond, a small 
Itee 20-JO It. ill htight, btlonghig to the Natural Order Anac«irdiaceae. 
The tiec‘ is lotmd only in NtUal and the Transvaal, being very plentiful hi 
the Bush Veld, and the Low Veld. The fruit is a drupe and when ripe is 
about the t-ize ol a small hen’s eug, and of a yellow or greenish ydlow col¬ 
our, I'he thin jm!]) which .surrounds the nut has a flavour similar to that 
ot the mango, but is much more acid. 

About i cwt of the nuts, collected in the Pretoria District were 
recently foiwarded to the Imperial Institute for analysis in order to as¬ 
certain wbether they would be of commercial value. The nuts were of 
iiregular shape, averaging 5 gm. in weight and containing 1 to 3 kernels. 
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The shell which was very tough and fibrous, was covered with a thin layer 
of dried pulp of a pinkidi brown tint. The nuts consisted on an average 
of go % shell and only lo % kemd. 

The kernels contained 5 % moisture and yidded 56.2 % of oil, equi¬ 
valent to a yield of 59.2 % from the dry kemds. The oil, which was clear, 
limpid and pale yellowish-brown in colour was examined with the follow¬ 
ing results in comparison with correg)onding figures recorded for a sample 
of maroola oil from the Northern Transvaal: qpedfic gravity at 15° 
0,9167 compared with 0.9153; melting point of fatty acids 25.00C to 24.3'>C, 
acid value 3.7 to 3.2; saponification value 193.5; iodine value 76.6 % to 
72.9 % ; soluble volatile acids o.i; insoluble volatile acids 0.45 ; unsapon- 
ifiable matter 0.6 % to 0.93 %. 

The kemds of these maroola nuts give a good yield of oil of the non- 
drying” type which would be suitable for soap manufacture and possib¬ 
ly for edible use. In view, however, of the difficulty of cracking the nuts, 
and separating the kernels, it seems very unlikdy that the nuts could 
profitably be used as a source of oil. 


724 - The Rubber Plant ol tbe Mexican Deserts (z).—F orvut, v., in La Nature, No. 

224S, pp. 146-149, figs. 3* Paris, 3 £ardi 5f 1921. 

The “ gua3rule ” was known to the natives of Mexico long before the 
Spanish conquest. They extracted the rubber by mastication and used 
it for making balls for games. But the shrub did not attract scientific 
attention imtil 1852, when an American botanist. Dr. J. M. BiGFrow, 
attached to a Commission charged with settling the boundaries of the 
new frontiers between the United States and Mexico, discovered it near 
Escondido Creek (Texas). 

It was described in 1850, by Prof. Asa Gray, of Harvard University 
under the name Parthenium argentatum. Its common name in Aztec 
means “ rubber tree. ” 

For a long time it was considered of no value except as a good fuel. 
The Mexican miners cleared thousands of hectares of it for smelting, and 
the great industrial value of guayule was only suspected about i87(» when 
a block of rubber extracted from this shrub was shown at the Philadelphia 
Exhibition. 

In 1888 the first attempt at exploitation was made by .s(.‘ti<ling 50 
tons of bark to New York, and 18 % of rubber of excellent (luatity was 
obtained. In the same year samples were sent to England and (ienuany, 
but the German chemists declared that guayule would never have any com¬ 
mercial value. 

However, an American company installed an experimental lalK)rat<)ry 
at San-I/uis-de-Potosi in 1901, and obtained such promising results that 
the first factory was built at Jimulco, which commenced to prodtice crude 


(z) See -R., Haitli, zvzg. No. 320. {Ed,) 
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rubber on an industrial scale in 1905. By the end of 1910 the capital 
engaged in the new industry totalled 65 million gold dollars. 

The habitat of the guayiile is fairly clearly defined. The plant appears 
to have originated in the desert of Chihuahua, which forms the northern 
portion of the Mexican central plateau, and has spread over all the neigh¬ 
bouring arid legions situated at altitudes of from 1000 to 2000 ni. It 
is found in the south of Arizona and of New Mexico. Its habitat covers 
290 000 sq. kni. of wliich 70000 sq.km, can be worked industrially. The 
shrub is not more than i m. high. It differs from most rubber-producing 
plants by the fact that the rubber is contained in certain kinds of cells 
instead of being in the latex. F. E. Lloyd, professor of plant physio¬ 
logy at the Pol3rteclmic Institute of Alabama, who has devoted years of 
study to guayule has not yet been able to discover what physiological 
rdle the secretions of rubber play in the Kfe and growth of the plant. He 
has, however, proved that these secretions are less abundant in summer 
and this may provide a key to the m3rsteTy. 

Now that rubber plantations are reducing production to avert a fall 
in 'prices (i), it may seem strange tliat the existance of a new source of the 
product should be noticed. Guayule, however, has advantages which should 
merit the attention of several Colonies. It thrives on arid and desert 
lands where any other crop would lail, subject to the condition that the 
soil contains a certain amount of lime, and it will grow on liigh plateaux 
where rain is infrequent and small in amoxint. It withstands consider¬ 
able differences of temperature and even braves the neighbourhood of 
freezing point. Lastly, in spite of its small yield in rubber, which is an 
average of 12 % of the total weight of the shrub, it can be profitably work¬ 
ed throughout the year. 

Extraction is not complicated, and the factories have copied the na¬ 
tive process, which consists in chewing the hark and roots. After washing 
in plenty of water, the shrub is cruf^hed between rollers under a fine spray. 
The mass obtained is sent through turbines which separate the rubber. 
The crude product is sent to the refineries. 

In 1914, several laboratories, both in Mexico and the United States, 
endeavoured to domesticate gua>ule, which is reproduced either by seed, 
or by root suckers developing on the roots nearest to the surface. But 
the war stopped these iiitou*sting rescaiches, and although, owing chiefly 
to the work done by Prof. il is known how to cultivate the slirub, 

it is stiff unknown whether the cullx\ated guayxile will retain its rubber 
content oxilvsidc its natxiral habitat. Two years before the war Germany 
tried to introduce gxtayitle into its East African Colony. The war put 
an end to the experiments, Bxxt the author thinks that it is not 
impossible tliat Algeria and Morocco may contain arid lands where 
the rubber plant of the Mexican deserts might become a new source 
of wealth. 




(i) See 2 ?., Sept. lOio, No. <)8o ; i?., Jan. igai, No. 51. {Ed,) 
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725 - The Effect of the Age of the Trees on the Quality of the Rubber. — de Vrics, 

O., in BitlUHn AgricoU de VInstitui ScUntifiqtu de Sai^'cw, Year 3, No. 3, pp. 89-91, Sai¬ 
gon, Hard! igsx. 

The older trees generally possess a latex with a higher rubber content 
than the younger trees, which naturally influences the yield of rubber to 
a large extent. 

After conducting several experiments on special lines, and by a care¬ 
ful selection of material, the author is now able to present the following^ 
information concerning the characteristics of old and young trees. 

1) The resistant quality of the resin from old trees is not to any mark¬ 
ed extent stronger than of the young trees. In some cases where young trees 
have not been tapped for some time, less resistance is evident, without 
necessarily attributing the same to the youth of the trees. 

2) The “slope” or type of tension curve is usually the same, 
occasionally rather better with old trees. 

3) The time for vulcanisation becomes appreciably less for old trees; 
the oldest trees in Java (plantations established from 35 to 40 years) 
giving the lowest average of all; 

4) The viscosity is nearly always of finer quality with old trees, often 
not coming up to the average with young trees. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that in every experiment here under¬ 
taken, rubber was prepared in criipe form as it has not yet been found pos¬ 
sible to obtain smoked rubber. 

It is interesting to note that these results only partly support the idea 
that rubber is of better quality when obtained from old trees, e.g. the quest¬ 
ion of viscosity. The fact that inferior quality rubber is occasionally 
put on the market by new plantations may be partly attributed to the 
fact that as a general rule, the older plantations are better equipped 
and in better working order, and thus encouraging tlic prodtice of rubber 
of more uniformly sound quality. 

The author adds that young trees yield a conipanitivcly low quantity 
of latex with low rubber content, wliicli becomes cvcmi mom diluted 
when the cleansing water mixes with the latex, etc. WJieji the dilnlion 
of latex is not standardised, these factors c*ftcu lead to an entire clinuge in 
qualities relative to the above mentioned i)roi)erHe.s. 

Attention is drawn to the fact tliat when " Para balls ” in Jimril are 
coagulated with acetic acid, vulcanisation is rapid as a result ot the age of the 
trees; on the one hand, keeping the balls, in a state of moisture for some 
time, encourages increased speed in vulcairisatiou, whilst on the other Imnd, 
smotog out somewhat retards sj)eed. The results thus in the end coin¬ 
cide, On a Java plantation (Sidoredjo near Mamaiaiig) the latex coagulates 
in a normal way with acetic acid, giving a ciepc niter r hour minutes, 
whilst by followingtheBiaziliancoagiilation method, only 55 to 65 minutes 
is required for vulcanisation. However, the latex from the old trees in Bra¬ 
zil treated with a standard mixture and coagulated with acetic acid shmdd 
give a gum which will vulcanise more slowly, 

im 
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726 - Blolt^teal Notes on tits Gum-Aiabie Aeaclas of the £^tlan Sudan (i). — 

X’l^oT, ICtn., in Ihc Coniptcs rendm de TAcadimie des Sciences, Vol 171, No. 4,pp. 258- 
260. Paris, July 26, 1920. 

About 95 % ot the gum anabic of commerce is produced by a small 
tree. Acacia Verek GuiU. and Penol [A, Senegal Willd). The Egyptian 
Sudan (chiefly Kordofan) e^iports annually nearly 20 000 metric tons of 
it, whereas Mauritania and Senegal hardly produce more than 2000 metric 
tons. The other gum-producing ^cies in the Sudan are A, Seyal DdM.e 
and A. arahica var. nilotica. 

In the course cf a recent mission, in February-March, 1920, the author 
with M. Aijato, studied the conditions of growth of the gum trees as 
well as the method of collection and the trade in gum. 

A. Verek commences to form part of the Sudanese bu^ in the region 
north of Khartoum and becomes more and more abundant further south 
in the provinces of Senaar, Gedaref, and Kordofan, but especially in the 
last named ; it then appears in places in the form of fairly thick natural 
forest which is called “ guenenas and in winch the trees are worked by the 
natives. In the dry season they methodically tap the trees by removing 
a narrow strip of bark with a crude hatchet ('* ferrar ”); the gummy 
exudation is thereby considerably increased. In the Province of Kordo¬ 
fan the rainy season lasts from the end of May to the middle of October, 
and the rainfall is from 300 to 400 mm. During this season of vegetative 
rest the leaves fall, the air becomes extremely dry, the winds are steady 
and the temperature exceeds 4 Spc. in the shade, falling at night sometime 
several degrees below zero. 

The smallest crack in the bark can spontaneously cause the production 
on the outside of rounded pieces, more or less coloured, called *' wady 
(wild) gum; in addition, an insect often punctures the tree at the point 
of junction of the small branches, and the tree then exudes small spiral 
threads of gum which are collected and constitute vermiform'' gum. 
After the barking, along the edges of the wound, rounded, soft and colour¬ 
less pieces show themselves which dry rapidly and constitute the fine 
white Kordofan gum. 

In seeking to ascertain the best conditions for the gummy exudation 
the author has formed a certain number of conclusions of which the prin¬ 
cipal arc as follows:— 

1) The gum does not exude except duiing the period of greatest 
dryness, from December to April, when it is picked every 5 or 6 days, 

2) The trees growing in the smallest valleys, or merely in places 
where the sub-soil, owing to clay stmta, remains moist or damp, only pro¬ 
duce a few pieces of gum. Also, if the least drop of rain falls after bark¬ 
ing liavS been carried out too early or too late in the season, the first 
or last picking is spoiled. 

3) By simply working the soil to attempt the growth of crops be¬ 
tween the trees the production of gum is reduced considerably. 




(i) Sec R„ 3 M:arcli, 192j, No. ’9.2. {Rd,) 
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4) The conclusion is therefore that the formation of gum must 
have as principal object, owing to the reluctance with which it parts with 
its moisture, to preserve in the tree the amount of moisture necessary 
for its vegetation during that period of extreme dryness when the defe¬ 
cation is really extraordinary. 

If it is desired to work natural stands, the fact must be kept in view 
that, as in the case of other desert species, the root S3rstem is extremdy^ 
developed in depth and diameter. A density of not more than 8o to loo 
trees per ha. should therefore be preserved, so that there may be very lit¬ 
tle shade. If the exuding gum heals the wounds, it is a secondary object, 
as the rough work of barking, which causes injury often up to the cam¬ 
bium, does not apparently otherwise injure the tree. 

In Senegal and Mauritania, except among the Peuhls, a tribe which 
has come from the East, the practice of barking is unknown. The author 
recommends its introduction since it wotald enable the yield to be increased 
by from 3 to 5 times 

727 - Ike Cultivation of the Vine in Italy during the Last Fifty Years. — scano , g ., 
m the Gtorndle vtnicolo tiahanOf Year 47, No 33, pp. 2 ii' 3 i 3 ,1 cliagr Casale Monfcxiato, 
May sq, 1921. 

In the quinquennium 1870-1874 vines were grown in Italy on 

1 869 300 ha. and from 1915 to 1919 on 4 348 800 ha., an increase of 

2 479 500 ha., or 132.6 %. This area is distributed over the 16 regions of 
Itkiy as shewn in the table, 


% 

Average area in hcctaica 


X870-X874 (x) 

I 9 i 5 -X 9 r 9 (i 

Piedmont. 

117 300 

283 800 

I^iguria. 

37 000 

52 600 

Lombaxdy . 

140 800 

246 300 

Venetia. 

243 000 

t»79 200 

Kmilia.. 

168 500 

860 000 

TttaCany.. 

226 8r 0 

603 500 

Marches. 

94 800 

383 300 

Umbria. 

50 500 

222 900 

Litiiun. 

44 000 

122 500 

Abruzzi and Molise. 

170 600 

127 900 

Campania. 

103 000 

276 400 

Apulid.. 

95 800 

204 600 

Basilicata. 

46 500 

30 700 

Calabria .. ... 

95 000 

40 700 

Sicily. 

211 500 

172 400 

Sardinia. 

24 200 

42 000 

Total • • • 

1 869 300 

4 348 800 


Increase (+) 
or decrease (-—) 


per cent. 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4 

+ 

+ 

+ 


141.6 

42.2 

74-9 

179.5 

410.4 
r66 X 

304.3 
341-4 

178.4 
25.0 

168.3 

113.6 
34.0 
57 .a 

185 

73.5 


«v, 4- 132.6 


(x) Data from Relazhne tnlorno alU condtsnm delVai^riooUura net quinquefmio 1870 a i87t. 
(2) Datahcom Notizie periodicHe dh Stiiislica a^ana per anni 19x5-19x9 puhlislied 
by the Mini ster of Agriculture 
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These areas represent, in 1870-1874, 6.5 % of tile whole area of the 
peninsula and, in 1915-1919, 15.2 %, and respectively 7.1 % and 16.5 % 
of the agricultural area. The region which had the largest area under 
vines in 1870-1874 was Venetia (243 000 ha.); Tuscany came next (226 800 
ha.) and Sicily third (211 500 ha); in 1915-1919 Emilia stood first (860 000 
ha.); then came Venetia (679 200 ha.) and Tuscany (603 500 ha.) some way 
behind. 

The region with the smallest area of vineyards in 1870-1874 was Sar¬ 
dinia; in 1915-1919, Basilicata had least. 

The greatest extension took place in Emilia where 681 500 ha. were 
added, and the least in Liguria where the addition was 15 600 ha.; the 
greatest falling off in area was in Calabria (54 300 ha.), the least in Basi¬ 
licata {15800 ha.). 

In most of the regions the area under vines has more than doubled, 
in some (the Marches and Umbiia) they have quadrupled; in Emilia it 
has become 5 times as large. Only in 4 regions (the Abruzzi and Molise, 
Basilicata, Calabria, Sicily) has there been a decrease. The increase of area 
under vines has taken place mainly in the North and Central regions of Italy, 
whilst there has been a decrease, really very dight, in Southern Italy. 

728 >- Trentino Vines: — Rossara aud Mosiola (z). — daluasso, g , m vitaha agncoia, 

Year 581 No. 3, pp. 78-80, i pi Piacenza, March 15,1921; No 4 , pp. 104-105. i pi. April 

X5, 1921. 

1 . — Rossara. — This name or similar names {** Rossera, ** ** Rossea, ** 
** Rossaiina," " Rossarola **) often recur in books on the vine although the 
vines described may not always be identical with the Trentino stock. 

As far as the author knows this vine has only one certain synonym, 
viz., " Geschlafene,'' which is used in the Upper Adige; a les^ certain sy¬ 
nonym is " Schwarzwalsche." 

In the Venetian Tridentino 2 types of Rossara are distinguished, 
one with medium bunches of grapes which tend to an dlipsoidal shape 
and with deeply dentate leaves , the other with large pointed bunches of 
large round grapes apd with leaves dightly dentate. The author describes 
the second type. 

Area of cultivation, — This type is 'extensively cultivated pretty 
generally in the Trentino and the Upper Adige as a heavy yielding variety. 

Description. — Stock very vigorous, growth very strong. 

Leaves medium or large, generally 3 lobed, defoliation rather late. 

Bunches large or even very large, generally pyramidal, more rarely 
cylindrical, rather crowded, often winged (in the smallest variety the 
bunch is more squat and loose). 

Berries big, generally spherical (ellipsoid in the smaller variety); in 
colour varying from red to bluish-red, skin thin but fairly tough, pulp 
very juicy; flavour simple and pleasant. Stones i to 3 in number, fairly 
large, light yellow. 


^i) See R Maidb. 1921, No 302 (Ed). 


piT-tjiatl 
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MatmaUon in the srd period late. 

Practical information regarding the Vines, — 
The Rossata vine likes fertile soil in i>lains not too low in altitude; in 
such a situation it gives abundant yield. In poor stony soils, however, 
it gives irregular 3deld. 

In certain situations it is subject to drop its fruit. It should be pruned 
long, in fact it is almost exdusivdy trained on a '* pergola " (trdlis roof). 
At the Institut of San Michele, the average yield over 30 years of the Ros- 
sara vine has been 108 hi. per ha. 

It is very much affected by anthracnosis and winter cold; it is more 
subject to mildew than to oidium. It has a good grafting aflSinity with the 
principal American stocks. 

Practical information regardtng ih e wine. — 
The Rossara giape generally makes a light wine, with little colour, rather 
acid. At the Institute of San Michele, the average composition of the 
must for 30 years was 15.5 % sugar and 8 % acidity. However, blended 
with Teroldigo or I/agrein or else with Schiave or Vemaccia, it can give 
good table wines 

The Rossara vine grown on certain rather dry lands on the XTppcr 
Adige (^ecially in the neighbourhood between San Michde and Eppan) 
bears smaller bunches, but produces a wine which, blended with S^a- 
vone, gives the well Imown and much esteemed " tJTberetschen wine 
which has not much colour, but possesses body and flavour. Similarly, 
the famous wine of I/ake Caldaro (“ Kalterersee '*) is made by blending 
Rossara with Schiave 

However, among the number of Trentino vines with dark coloured 
grapes, Rossara is generally that which gives large quantity rather than 
wine of good quality. 

II. — Nosioi^.. — This is one of the most cultivated and interesting 
of Trentino white grape vines. Outside of the Trentino tliis vine is distri¬ 
buted over Venetia where it bears the synonym “ Durello " or Ditrella ” 
Another synonym applied to it in the Upper Adige (Merai*') is Spargelen.'' 
The Duraca ” of Sicily and the white *' Durello " of Cesena on the otlier 
hand are quite different. 

On MEonte di Calavino, near Castel TobUno, there are some Nosiohi 
vines which known as " Spinarole, with very small baby bunches 
but very numerous. This appears to be the original type of Nosiola. 

Area of cultivation, — In the Trentino, the Nosiola vine is ailtivated 
principally at high altitudesin the Val di Cembra, near Davis, and 
in the Val del Sarca. 

Description, — Shoots of medium size, si)routing early. 

Leaves of medium size or smaller, generally trilobate, lateral sinuses 
shallow; defoliation medium. 

Bunches of medium size, generally cylindrical, sometimes winged, 
crowded; swelling at end of pedicel, large; brush short 

Berries of medium size, spherical; in colour green or light yellow, 
sometimes golden yellow, pulps hard, dightly crisp, sweet fliavoured, fresh, 
[« 8 ] 
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pleasant. Stones generally 3; ratber small, dark brown with reddish 
chalaza. 

Maturation in the 2”*^ period. 

Practical injormation regarding the — TlieNosiola 

vine is a strong growing variety. It requires a dry diinate, because in re¬ 
gions where the autumn is damp the grape is likely tc rot. On the other 
hand, cultivated in suitable places, it &eps for even a long lime on the 
racks. It stands heat and drought wcU. As it sprouts early it is «ub'ect 
to injury from spring frosts In damp springs it is also liable to drop 
its fruit. It should be pmned long. 

It can give a heavy yidd, but it is of irregular fertility. i\s the Agri¬ 
cultural Institute of San Michele, it has given an average yield, for 30 years, 
of 75 hi. per ha, with a maximum cf 168. It is rather sensitive to oidium, 
on the other hand it is very resistant to anthracnosis. 

Practical information regarding the wine — In good 
situations the Nosiola vine gives a fairly full and pleasant wine, very 
add, but inslightly years of heavy yield the quality is rather indifferent. 

At the Institute of San Midiele the must has given as the average for 
30 years, 15.5 % of sugar, and 6.6 per thousand of addity. 

Altogether it constitutes a good type of table wine, not without char¬ 
acter. 

In the Val del Sarca a good vino santo is made from the Nosiola „ 
grape, which has acquired a certain reputation especially in the district 
round Castel Toblino. 

7^9 - The Malbeek Vina in Argentina and in Italy. — Sanwino, l^ a., in the m 

Ampehjrafia, Year II, No. 5 » PP- <> 5-67 I^eghom, May i, 1931. 

The Malbeck vine produces a black grape for making ordinary table 
wine; it is very common in France, espedally in the Bordeaux district, 
and in Touraine, where is is called Cot. It has some good characters, 
such as maturation slightly retarded in the ist period and the production 
of grapes rich in sugar and colouring matter, but not too rich in adds, so 
that the wine, not being very astringent while rich in colouring matter, 
matures rapidly. In Touraine, no doubt owing to the diinate and un¬ 
favourable soil, it does not produce such a good or deei> coloured wine and 
the vine becomes known as sour Malbcck. 

In view of the great diffusion of tliis vine in France it is not surprising 
that it has also been introduced into other countries. The great vineyards 
of tlie province of Mendoza (Argentina) contain the largest plantations of 
the Malbeck vine. In the Argentina, this vine has given excellent results 
regarding the quality of grapes produced, and it is a grape very rich in sun- 
ar, which, however, reproduces the character of insufiident addity in the 
must, so that the wine is “ plat to use the expiession of Renov. Iji Ar¬ 
gentina that insuffidency of addity is still more marked than in h'raiice, on 
account of the repeated irrigation necessary in \dneyards in hot dry legions 
such as the two slopes of the Andes range. In Italy, the Malbeck vine 
has been introduced into several provinces. According to the veiy careful 
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investigation made by Mondini, it has been cultivated in 27 pro¬ 
vinces but its diffusion has been rather limited on account of its smaller 
production compared with that of local vines. In the central provinces 
(Tuscany, Romagna, the Marches and the Abruzzi), the wine has been of 
good quaJity. The best Malbeck wine was no doubt the Collemaiino of 
vineyards planted at Giulianova (Teramo) by Senatore Db Vintcenzi; 
when aged it acquired a delicious bouquet and possessed all the other 
qualities of a superior table wine, alcoholic, complete flavour, harmonious 
and extremely pleasant. It was given a gold medal at to the International 
Exhibition at Bordeaux in 1882. 

After the plantations of Giulianova, the Malbeck vine was imported 
into the Provinces of Caserta (Mignano) and Avellino (Avellino, Sant"An¬ 
gelo all'Esca). The yield was abundant, but the quality of the wine was 
not satisfactory, at least in the first few years. The grape was very liable 
to rot and the wine was not only badly affected by Casse, *’ but was 
also liable to turn sour. These n^ative characters are very probably due 
to the climate of these localities, which is rainy dtaring-the month of Sep¬ 
tember, especially at the time when the grape ripens. 

Thus, whilst at Giulianova the Malbeck grape produces an infinitely 
better wine than that produced in the Bordeaux district, on the Tyrrhen- 
enian dopes in the two provinces of Campania, on the contrary, inferior 
wines are produced owing to the difference of climate and soil, viz., a climate 
with a heavier rainfall and a loose soil in place of clay loam. 

According to the author, it is not generally desirable to extend the cul¬ 
tivation of the Malbeck vine, unless experimental cultivation shows that it 
is advisable. As the vine sprouts late and ripens fairly early, it is consequently 
very suitable for cold places, both on account of its escaping damage 
from frosts and on account of the complete ripening of the grape. It stands 
rain badly as rain favours the devdopment of mildew (to which this vine 
is too sensitive) and rot in the grapes; when rain falls, during the flower¬ 
ing season whidh is fairly early, it causes the dropping off of the fruit of vine 
plants obtained from cuttings taken from unfertile or slightly fertile plants. 
In Venetia, the Cabernet and Merlot vines are preferred to the Mall)eck. 

The damage which damp causes to this vine explains the good results 
obtained in Argentina. 

730 ~ Exparim^nts on tbe Cultivation ot Am3rican Vinos on the Hills in the Province 

of Pisa, Italy. — Racab, V., in VAgrtcoUura Toscana, Year XII, Nos. 5-6 pp. S5-4H. 

Florence, May 15-3I1 i9ai. 

The author describes work he has carried out on his experimental 
vines at S. Marco (Colline Pisane) and he deduces from it that although 
the planting of i ha. of vines now costs from 20 000 to 40 000 lire, if carefully 
done and well kept, the cultivation of vines is none the less remunerative. 

A vine planted in Feb. 24, 1919, using slips of " Trebbiano ” grafted 
on " Riparia, " had grown to a good size and bore large bunches of grapes 
at the end of 18 months ; this shows dearly that it is not always true, that 
grafted American vines take 6 or 7 years to come into bearing. 

[7«S-.TS0] 
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The same is the case for certain current ideas which are unfounded; 
such as, for example, that grafts on American vines grow at first with 
difiiculty and yield insttflieient produce, and that vines grafted on American 
stock do not live moie than 15 years. From several hundred 5-year 
old plants of Ihe “ Grand Noir de la Calmettevine grafted on 
" Aramon Rupestris No. i, the author obtained in 1920 over 4 kg. 
per plant A 29-year-old “ Chasselas doie " vine grafted on “ Riparia da 
seme " covers an area of 7 hectares and produced, in 1920, 57 quintals of 
grapes which were sold at 145 lire a quintal. With abundant manuring 
(green manuring with beans and luinns every three years, with 6 quintals 
of superphosphate and 10 quintals of ashes per ha,), il continues to grow 
vigorously and luxuriantly and gives an abundant crop each year. This 
proves the accuracy of the statement made by Gisrvats, viz,, that the 
duration of American vines depends, within limits, on the care given to 
them by the grower. 

An American vine which is much estinied for it? tolerance of calcareous 
dry soil is the Berlaiulieii Riparia 430 A. It true that it has the fault 
that the cuttings root badly but the bad effects of this may be avoided by 
using short (35 to 40 cm.) cuttings which should be planted very early, 
that is to say, before they lose their leaves, or very late, i. e., when they 
have commenced to sprout. It is not true that this vine grows slowly 
and fruits rather late; one of the authors’ vines, 6 years old a "Chas¬ 
selas d'Alexandrie " or Salamaniia (a delicate vine which is subject, in 
the Tuscana climate, to fungoid disease), grafted on " Berlandieri Riparia 
420A ” and grown according to Tiiombry^s system, grows vigorously and 
gives a high yield. 

Man> vine-growers hesitate to plant nurseries while they are uncer- 
tein as to whether the demand for American stocks will Idst or continue 
to be remunerative. This is a mistake, for the old nursery plants can be 
profitably turned into grape-producing vines when it is no longer profitable 
to grow them for the production of wood. With this object owing to their 
size, it is not advisable to cleft-graft them, but they should be cut levd 
with the ground and in the following suiiiiner only 2 of the numerous 
shoots given off should be allowed to grow. In the following spring the 
old vinestock should be cut tluoiigb oblitjuely so as to shed rain well above 
the lower of the two shoolvS and tliat shoot can then be grafted. 

The idea that vines gralted on American stock are unsuited for training 
on trees is unfounded; on the Bas’-ctoimjperty near Certaldo there are about 
80 000 plants of the " tian Giovese " vine grafted on " Riparia Gloire " 
trained on maple trees and growing exceUently. 

The main thing i>s the correct choice of the stock. In the flat, moist, 
deep, fertile soils of the Valdelsa, and generally, in rich, fertile soils, " Ripa¬ 
ria Gloire " is an excellent vine for planting over a large area. 

On soils not so rich the author recommends the following varieties 
" Riparia Rupestris 101-14 ” for fairly good soils on plains and on hiUs; 
" Aramon Ganzin No. ifor rather moist day soils; and " Rupestris 
dtt I/)t" for gravelly diy soils with i)ermeable subsoil. 

[Mi] 
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73* - Vlue Gcaftiog and Sunstroke. — racah, v., m viutUa auHcoia, Voi. 58, No, 3, 
pp. 77-79. Piacenza, March 15 , loai. 

Smistrofce or apoplexy of the vine, especially common in grafted 
vines, is generally due to incomplete union between the graft and the stock. 
Wounds result which prevent the drculation of the sap; necrosis sets in 
with the formation of tissues mostly with a q>ongy texture whidi are sub¬ 
sequently attacked by fungi. 

In the case of slight sunstroke, the author has applied the following 
treatment successfully laying the vine bare as soon as it commences 
to wither ; watering for 2 or 3 consecutive days with 8 to 10 litres of water; 
the plants revives and succeedin ripening its fruit, but this treatment, which 
is only symptomatic and does not reach the origin of the disease, does 
not cure radically. 

To get such a aire two cases must be considered 

1) Non-grafted vines, — The plant should be cut below the lowest 
point which necrosis has reached and reconstituted with the most vigorous 
of the shoots, the others being removed, or better still, cut the vine back 
level with the ground, and graft it. 

2) Grafted vines, — The plant should be cut below the graft and a 
new graft made, either on the same stock or on the most vigorous of the 
shoots. If the tip of the graft is sound, a new graft can be made 8 to 10 
cm. above. It is best to cut the vine obliqudy and to keep the surface of 
the cut smooth and dean; it is a good plan to cover the cut with a varnish, 
the redpe for which, as recommended by the author, is as follows 
Black pitch, Stoddiolm tar, linseed oil in equal weights; after melting the 
pitch and the tar and mixing them thoroughly, add the oil and mix the 
whole thoroughly. 

732 - Expsrimsnts or Growing Broad-leaved Trees in Denmark.— iiolm, c. j., in Det 
Foresih*e Forse^swesen i Damnark, Vol. V, Part 8, pp. 293-299, figs. i. Copcnhsvgcn, 1920.* 

In forests where gravelly and sandy hills alternate with peat bogs, 
there is need of a broadleaved tree which will grow on the hills, whilst 
the pubescent birch {Beiida odorata) is the most suitable forest tree for 
peaty soil. For re-afioresting, relatively high sandy and gravelly land 
^ruce has hitherto been principally used; this tree however the defect 
of giving too dense shade to lie surrounding birches and when the latter 
are killed blanks ensue which allow free access to the wind and endanger 
the spruce. In these conditions the Danish Foiest Research Station has 
found it desirable to experiment with a certain number of exotic broad¬ 
leaved trees in the largest block of the State forests of Northern See- 
land 

The land on which the experiments were made covers 6 hectares, at 
an altitude of 405^ ^ place where peat bogs lie between hills of gravelly 

sand mixed here and there with a little day. The trees most extensively 
grown are Quercus rubra and Betula odorata ; experiments have also been 
made with Quercus palustns and Q, cocemea, Betida hitea and B. Max- 
iniowicm, Acer Negundo, Fraxinus americana, Cerddiphyllum jajtonictm, 
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Acafdhopanax ridnifoUum and Albizzia Juliprissin, Some of these trees 
have proved incapable of standing the rigours oi winter followed by spring 
frosts, but the three species of American oak have done as well as could be 
desired, although they also have suffered somewhat from the cold. Among 
the birches, the Japanese Betula Maximowiczii Egl. has turned out a 
well grown tree with well developed leaves. 

733 - The Identification of Bifleient Timbers (3 ).—picciolz,];, (Profcssore Ordmano ai 
Tecnologia del legao uel K. Istituto supexiore forestalc nazionale di Fireu2c), iu I. L J,, 
Rasicgm settimanale illusirata della tvoduzioiie ifaliam. Year V, Oqu. Ser. No. 16 Sect C., 
No. 4, pp, I 3 -i 5 » fig«. 3 MHan, April 1921. 

All timbers can be placed in 2 classes 

I) Gymnosperms, whose timber has no vessels; 

n) Angiosperms, whose timber contains vessels which traverse it 
longitudinally. 

The latter includes:— 

1) Monocotyledons, without annual rings, with fibro-vascular bund¬ 
les arranged irregularly (reed, butc her's broom, rattan, palm, bamboo, etc.). 

2) Dicotyledons, with annual rings, vessels, tracheids, fibres, and 
parenchyma. The real commercial timbers belong to the Gymnosperms 
(more precisely to the family of the Conifers) and to the Dicotyledons; 
for this reason the timbers dealt with are limited to these. As a guide to 
the division of types, series and groups, the rules which the author gives 
in summing up his investigations ^ould be borne in mind. 

Conifers, — These are distingui^ed from Dicotyledons by the 
simplicity of their structure because the wood is formed of tracheicls and 
contains no vessels. 

^ They may have radial resin canals, but the annual rings are nearly 
always visible, because the cells of the autumn zone have always thicker 
walls and smaller cavities than those of the spring zone. The structure 
of these timbers can be subdivided into the following types 

Type I. — Tracheids "with wide spiral thickening inside. 

(1) Timber without resin canals, very hard, sapwood yellowish 
white and heartwood red brown. Specific gravity of air-dried wood, 
0.73, — Yew {Taxus baccata). 

(2) Timber with resin canals, medium hardness, sapwood narrow 
and light coloured, heartwood brown — Oregon pine = Douglas spruce 
= red fir = yellow fir = sapin odorant = sapin americain {Pseudoisuga 
Douglasii). 

Type IL — Tracheids without inside q?iral thickening. 

Sedion L — Timber with resin canals. 

(A) Heartwood of different colour to the sapwood; rays with trans¬ 
verse tracheids above and below. 

a) Sheath of the resin ca3aals thin walled; 

a) Transverse tracheids of the rays with pitted thickening; 

(i) I,. Picxa;ou, Sehncoltura Turin, Unione tipografioo-editrice torinesc, 1915.— Xvim, 
Tecnologia del kano, Turin IT. T. B. T., 1919. {Ed,) 
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P) Autumn tracheids with thin spiral stripes. 

1) Fields of crossing of rays and tracheids with 1-2 large holes; 
rays composed 12 rows of cells; sp. gr. 0.67. — Pimts Laricio. 

2) Fields of crossing with 2-4 large holes; rays of 10-25 of 
cells; sp. gr. 0.75-0.90. — Pitch pine {Finns palustri^, 

3) Fields of crossing as above; rays of 5 to 12 rows of cells, sp. 
gr. 0.67. — Finns Pinaster, 

y) Autumn tracheids without special stripes; rays of up to 18 
rows of cells ; sp. gr, 0.32. — Scots pine {Finns sylvestris). 

S) Transversal tracheids without pitted thidrening. 

1) Fields of crossing with 2-3 areolae, rays of 6 to ii rows of cells; 
sp, 0.67. — Pmus Pinea, 

2) Fidds of crossing with only i areola, rays of up to 20 rows of 
cells; sp. gr. 0.41 White pine {Finns Strohns). 

b) Sheath of the resin canals with dease well lignified walls; rays 
of up to 20 rows of cells; sp. gr. 0.60. — Larch {Larix europaea). 

B) Heartwood the same colour as the sapwood or nearly so; rays 
of 20 to 30 rows of cells; sp. gr, 0.44. — Spruce {Picea excelsa). 

Section 11 , — Timber without resin canals. 

r.) Medullary rays without transversal tracheids. 

1) Rays of more than 20 rows of cells; fields of crossing with 2-4 
areolae; sp. gr. 0.62. — Cj’press {C it press us sempervirens), 

2) Rays of 25 rows of cells; sapwood and heartwood very distinct; 
sp. gr. 0.75. — Juniper {Juniperm communis), 

3) Rays of at most 8 rows of cells ; field of crossing with 2-6 areolae; 
sp. gr. 0.46. — Sequoia senipervirens 

4) Rays of 10 to 15 rows of cells. — Araucaria brasihensis. 

5) Ra3^ up to 30 rows of cells; sp. gr. 0,44. — Silver fir {Abies 
pectincUa). 

6) Rays of 2 to 4 rows of cells; sp. gr. 0.42, ~ Ginko {GinUgo 

biloba). 

B) Medullary rays with transverse trac'heids or special cells. 

1) Fields of crossing with a single large elliptic hole. — Sciado* 
pitys verticilL ta. 

2) Fields of crossing with 2-4 areolae. — 2 'suga camnlcnsis, 

3) Fields of crossing with 4-8 areolae in series. — Taxodiim 
disUchum, 

Dicotyiedok'S. — Type I. — Vessels of the spring zone of the an-^ 
nual rings forming a porous circle; rings very distinct. 

Section 1 . — Large rays {15-30 rows of cells), easily visible with tlie 
naked eye (0.6 to r mm. wide). 

A) Vessels of the autumn zone arranged in radial lines. 

a) Medullary rays, some large and some very small. 

a)* Sapwood of 15-30 rings. 

i) Timber with fibres somewhat twisted; the smaller vessels and 
the tradieids of the autumn zone arranged in radial bands like a fan and 
not branched; sp. gr. 0.74. — Sessile flowered oak (Quierci^s scssili/lora), 
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2) Timber with straight fibre; small vessels and tracheids of the 
autumn zone in bifurcating lines ; sp. gr. 0.75. — Pedunculate oak 
cu$ pedunctdata)). 

P) Sapwood of 10-15 rings; ra37S smaller than in the 3 preoeeding 
species; sp. gr. 0.74. — Quercus FarneUo. 

h) Between the large medullary rays and the very small ones, are 
others of medium size (2-4 rows of cells); sp. gr. 0 73. — Quercus mace- 
donica. 

B) Small vessels of the autumn zone in irregular groups; sp. gr. 
0.83. — Qt^cus Cerris, 

Section II. — Medium rays (6-12 rows of cells), visible with the 
naked eye. 

Series I. — Vessels of the autumn zone arranged uniformly. 

i) Sapwood greenish white or grey, 30 rings, and heartwood brown; 
sp. gr. 0.75. — Celtis australis. 

2) Timber yellow; rays undulating; sp. gr. 0.80. Koelreuieria 
faniculata. 

3) Shrub with yellow sapwood and bluish red heartwood; sp, 
gr. 0.75. — Berberry {Berberis vulgaris). 

Series II. — Vessels of the autumn zone in tangential lines (circular) 
or forming hieroglyphics. Sapwood and heartwood more or less distinct. 

1) Timber soft, porous, sapwood yellowish white and heartwood 
red brown; medulla with secretory canals; sp. gr. 0.57, — Persian Ulae 
{Melia Azedarach). 

2) Timber semi-hard, sapwood straw coloured and heartwood 
chestnut coloured; rings dightly undulating; medulla 5-6 mm.; sp. gr. 
0.69. — Coffee tree (Gymnodadus canadensis). 

3) Timber semi-hard; sapwood ample, yellow, brown and not 
very different from the orange heartwood; medulla with numerous pe¬ 
ripheral secretory canals; sp. gr. 0.66. — Ailanthus glandulosa. 

4) Timber semi-hard; sapwood yellowish white and heartwood red 
brown; sp. gr. 0.65. — White Mulbary (Morus alba). 

‘ 5) Timber hard; sapwood ydlowi^ white (3-8 rings) and heart- 
wood brown; sp. gr. 0.74. — Alpine laburnum {Laburnum al/pirmni). 

6) Timber hard; sapwood yellowish white, compact, and heart- 
wood dark brown; sp. gr, 0.67, — Ehn {XJlmus campestris). 

Series HI. — Vessels of the autumn zone in groups; sapwood cream 
coloured and heartwood brick-red; sp. gr. 0.81. — Gleditschia tria- 
canthos. 

Section III. — Rays small (3-4 rows of cells), invisible, or almost so, 
to the naked eyes. 

a) Autumn vessels isolated; timber whitish, hard ; medulla reddish; 
sp. gr. 0.66. — Judas tree {Cercis Siliquastrum). 

b) Autumn vessels in radial lines; timber yellowish white, soft. — 
{Styrax officinale). 

c) Autumn vessels in tangential lines or groups, 

ql) Sapwood yellow or straw coloured. 
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I) Beartwood brown; vessels tylose; parenchyma round the vessels; sp. 
gr. 0.70. — Robinia Pseudo-Acacia, 

2) Heartwood brown; vessels without " thyllae " ; parenchyma 
tangential, sp. gr. 0.68. — Sophora ^aponica, 

3) Heartwood yellowish brown, stains orange with potassium 
hydrate and violet with hydrochloric add; sp. gr. 0.92. — CUophora 
tinctoria, 

4) Heart wood dark or sooty, porous, light, fragile, odorous, aro¬ 
matic; sp. gr. 0.49. — Sassafras o'^inale, 

P) Climbing shrub; timber porous with large extremely tylose 
vessels. — Wistaria {Wistaria chinensis). 

Section IV, — Rays very small, invisible to the naked eye, of 1-3 
rows of cells. 

Series I, — Autumn vessels isolated. 

1) Tree with soft timber, yellowish white or reddish white; medulla 
white, I cm. broad; sp. gr. 0.43. — Patdownia imperialis, 

2) Shrub wdth hard timber, sapwood yellowish white and heart- 
wood violet-brown, medulla snow white, i mm. — I/ilac {Syringa vulgaris). 

Series 11 , — Autumn vessels in radial lines. 

1) Tree with yellowish white sapwood and brown heartwood; 
rays of a single row of cells; sp. gr. 0.61. — Chestnut {Castanea sativa). 

2) Shrub; rays of 2 to 3 rows of cells. — PhiHyrea variabilis. 

Series III, — Autumn vessels in short series. 

1) Vessels very tylose; timber soft; sapwood whitish and heart- 
wood olive and sooty; sp. gr. 0.45. — Caialpa hignonioides, 

2) Vessels not tylose; timber hard; sapwood reddish and heart- 
wood light brown; sp. gr, 0.74. — Ash [Fraxinm excelsior). 

Type H. — One drcle of porous ^ling wood (large vessels) wanting 
in the spring zone of the annual ring. 

Section I. — Medullary rays large and easily visible' with the txafced 

eye. 

Series 1 , — Vessds isolated or in irregular groups or in very short 
lines. 

Group 1 . — Vessels distributed uniformly and of equal size throughout 
the ring, 

A) Vessels visible with the naked eye, isolated, or in lines of 2-7. 

a) Vessels isolated and numerous. — Climbing shrubs with spongy 
and very flexible timber. 

* i) Sapwood ydlow brown and heartwood red brown; sp. gr. 0.65. — 
Vine {Viiis vinifera), 

2) Timber yellowish green, no heartwood; sp, gr. 0.40. — Clemalis 
{Clematis Vitalba), 

h) Vessels rare. 

a) P^enchyma in thin peripheral lines visible with the naked eye. 

i) Timber heavy; sapwood yellowish wliite or light brown, 15-20 
rings, and heartwood reddiwsh brown often veined; sp. gr. 0.64. — Walnut 
{Juglans regia), 
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2) Timber soft, icterical ydlow, no heartwood; sp. gr. 0.71. — 
Fig tree {Ficus Carica). 

р) Parenchyma perivascular, not visible with a magnifying glass; 
sapwood yellowish white and heartwood red brown. Timber hard; 
sp. gr. 0.71. — Tamarisk {Tamarix galUcd), 

B) Vessels invisible to the naked eye. 

/at) Medullary rays large with 5-20 rows of cells. 

1) Heartwood brown and sapwood reddish white, semi-hard, very 
ridh in vessels and rays enlarged where they meet the annual rings 

gr. 0.61. — Plane {Platamts orientaKs), 

2) No heartwood; timber greenish white; very hard; sp. gr. 
0.89. — Holly {Ilex Aquifoliuni), 

b) Rays, some large (12-15 rows of cells), some very small; sapwood 
50-80 annual rings; timber of medium hardness without real heartwood; 
sp. gr. 0.74. — Beech {FagtiS sylvatica). 

с) Apparently large rays (because they are formed by the crowd¬ 
ing of a great number of small rays), small rays of a single line of cells. 

1) Timber soft with many medullary spots; sp. gr. 0.55. — Alder 
{Ahms glutinosa). 

2) Timber very hard, whitish, without medullary spots; medulla 
homogeneous. Tree; sp, gr. 0.82. — Hornbeam {Carpmus Bekdm)., 

3) Timber fairly hard; medulla heterogeneous. Shrub; sp. gr. 
0,65, — Hazel (Corylus AveUana). 

d) Rays medium, but visible with the naked eye owing to the dif¬ 
ferent colour of the wood. 

1) Tree with meduUary rays more compact than the tissue of the 
wood, 5-6 rows of cells. Timber whitish or reddish yellow, no heart- 
wood ; sp. gr. 0,66. — Sycamore {Acer Pseudo-Plaianus). 

2) Bushes or shrubs with rays as compact as the tissue of the wood; 
timber pale yellow, homogeneous, hard, sp. gr. 0.80. — Lemon {Citrus 
Limonum). 

3) Shrub; rays of 10 rows of cells; timber whitish or light brown. — 
Trailing Dog-Rose {Rosa arvends). 

Group II. — Spring vesseb more numerous than those of autumn, 
so that they form a less dense and lighter coloured zone; sapwood and 
heartwood. 

1) Sapwood narrow (8-12 rings), yellowish white; heartwood very 
hard, violet or chestnut brown like niahogany, with veins; sections seen 
by transmitted light appear blood brown; sp. gr. 0.75. — Plum (Pr«- 
nus domesticd), 

2) Sapwood reddish white with medullary spots and heartwood 
brovm; timber semi-hard; sp. gr. 0.66. — Bird Cherry {Prunus aviunC^. 

3) Sapwood compact, yellowish white, heartwood red brown and 
veined, very hard; sp. gr. i.oo. — Almond {Prunus Amygdalus). 

Series II. — Vessds in radial tmdulating series, ^mber hard. 

i) Small vessels and trachei<b in irregular groups; timber red brown; 
very hard; sp. gr. 0.90-1.18. — Hex {Qu&rcm Ilex). 
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2) Stnall vessels in short series over the whole ring ; timber yellow 
brown; sp* gr. 0.95. — Cork Oak (Quercus Suber). 

b) Heartwood wanting; timber light yellow; bush with rays of up to 
3 rows of cells. Medulla round or oval. — lyaurel Cherry {Prunus Lauro-- 
cerastes). 

Series III. — Vessels in tangential (peripheral) lines; timber very 
hard, 

1) Heartwood reddish brown, sapwood greyish white. Tree; 
sp. gr. 0.80-1.01. — Casuarina equisetifolia. 

2) Timber ydlowish. Shrub — Anagyrus foetida. 

Section II. — Rays imperceptible, or nearly so, to the naked eye. 

Series I — Vessels in radial lines. 

1) Tree with very hard timber, rings very indistinct; sapwood 
yellowish white and heartwood brown with dark veins; sp. gr. 0.86-1.00. 
— Olive {Olea europea). 

2) Tree with hard timber, whitish veins, sapwood ash-grey and 
heartwood brown; rings distinct, very irregular, with large canals in tan¬ 
gential lines; sp. gr. 0.95. — Avicermia nitida. 

3) Shrub or bush; timber soft, straw yellow or white, with distinct 
rings; medulla triangular; sp. gr. 0.56. — Oleander {Nerium Oleander). 

Series II. — Vessels in tangential lines or bands; timber hard 

1) Tree with heartwood sooty chestnut; rays of 1-2 rows of cells; 
sp. gr. 0.83. — Astronium fraxinifolium. 

2) Shrub; timber nut-coloured; rays very thick. — Myoporum 

debile. 

3) Shrub; timber straw coloured or greenish white. — PiUospo- 
rium ToUra. 

4) Tree; sapwood yellow brown and heartwood red brown; rings 
undulating. Rays of 4-5 rows of cells, with fine silky polished surfaces of 
5-10 mm. height; sp. gr. 070. — Ceridmm Torreyanum. 

Series III. — Vessels isolated or in small groups irregularly dis¬ 
tributed. 

Group I. — Vessels isolated. 

{A) Timber hard or very-hard. 

a) Heartwood or limber altogether lemon-yellow or dun; 

1) Timber lemon-yellow, very hard; rays of 1-3 rows of celts; me¬ 
dulla 0.5 mm.; sp. gr. 0.92. — Box {Buxus sempervirens). 

2) Timber dun; rays of up to 8 rows of cells; meduUa 2-3 mm. — 
Garrya elUptioa. 

b) Heartwood or timber altogether yellow brown, brown, reddish 
yellow or sooty. 

1) Heartwood brown, sapwood yellowidb white; ra37s of a single 

row of cells; medulla white, quadrangular, 2 mm. Shrub; sp. gr. 0.68 
Spindle-tree {Euonymus europaeus). « 

2) Heartwood yellow brown and sapwood reddish white; timber 
hard; ra3^ of 1-3 rows of cells; medulla angular, 1.5 mm. Shrub ; sp. gr. 
0.93. — Wayfaring-tree (yihurnum Lantana). 

im 
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3) Heartwood brown, compact, very hard; sapwood 5-12 rings; 
medulla 5-8 nim. reabsorbed when fully grown. Rays of 1-3 rows ot 
cells; sp. gr. 0.80. “ Upright Fly Honeysuckle {Lonicera Xylosfeum), 

4) Heartwood sooty and sapwood dun; rays very thick, lighter 
in colour than the wood; sp. gr. 0.65-0.80. — Prosopis nigra^ 

5) Heartwood reddish yellow or sooty, very close grain, hard, silky; 
rays lighter in colour than the wood; sp. gr. 1.07. — Dipteryx odorata, 

c) Heartwood violet brown; sapwood straw colour; medulla snow- 
white, 12 mm. Shrub, — Privet {Ligustrum vulgare). 

2) Heartwood greenish brown with dark veins; sapwood dun; 
timber very hard, with an acrid aromatic taste and a resinous smell; sp. 
gr. X.27. — Guiacum {G^tajucnm o^cinale), 

d) Heartwood or timber altogether reddish or red brown, compact, 
homogeneous, hard. 

1) Timber reddish, no heartwood, rays of 1-2 rows of cells. Shrub; 
sp. gr. 0.81. — M3nrt:le {Myrtiis communis), 

2) Timber with redchsh brown heartwood and yellowish white 
sapwood ; rays of 1-4 rows of cells ; medulla white, round, 3 mm. Shrub. — 
Philadelphus coronarius 

3) Timber reddish, no heartwood; ra3^s of up to 6 rows of cells. 
Timber of the roots (“ bruyere '*) is mottled. Shrub; sp. gr. 0.94. — 
Tree heath {Erica arborea), 

4) Timber with red brown heartwood and pinkish yellow sapwood; 
rays of 1-3 rows of cells darker in colour than the wood ; shrub, sp. 
gr. 0.96. — Arhittiis Unedo. 

5) Timber with reddish heartwood and light coloured sapwood of 
20-25 rings; medulla snow coloured, 0.5-1 mm. Roys of up to 5 rows 
of cells; sp, gr, 1.03. — Cornelian Cherry {Cornus mas), 

6) Timber without true heartwood, red(hsh brown ; medulla wliite, 
round, and i cm. broad; sp. gr. 0.75. — Pear (Pvrus communis), 

7) Timber without heartwood, light yellow; rays of i-j nws of cells; 
medulla round, while, and i cm. broad; {-limb; bi>. g.. 0.06. — ^^ldcr 
{Sambuciis piif»ra). 

e) Heuitwood red brown or jeddish, brick rod, cliosimit, itnibcr, or 
dark puiple, etc.; trees of foreign origin. 

1) Timber red brown or reddish; vi\ssels full of yellow-brown 
resin; mys of a single row of cells. — Eitculyplus spp. 

2) Heartwood red brown altcnniting with yellowtsli parts, rose 
scented; sp. gr. i.oo. — Brazil rosewood {Physocahumia scaberrimum), 

3) Heartwood red brown or wine colour, rich iu rc*d colouring mat-' 
ter, aromatic scent and sweetish taste; sp. gr. i.or. - CacsalpimaCrisia, 

4) Heartwood brick red, sapwood dun or torfoise, rays of 3-4 row.s 
of cells, with polished surfaces like those in liecch; sp. gr. 1.20. Man¬ 
grove {EhizohJiora Mangle), 

5) Timber brick colour, compact, easily i^olished ; paixMichynui 
is very dense in very line periphcrical lines of 2-4 cloiiients ; sj>. gr. i.io 
— Lecythis grandiflofa, 
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/) Heaitwood chocolate, chestnut, luhber or coffee colour, pa" 
rencliyma in fine peripherical lines. 

1) Heartwood chocolate. — Pimenta officinalis, 

2) Heartwood chestnut, violet or blackish veins, smells of anise; 
sapwood narrow, grey or tortoise. Difficult to cut except when green on ac¬ 
count of its hardness; sp. gr. 1.10-1.29. — Assam Iron wood [Mesua ferrea). 

3) Heartwood umber or coffee colour, aromatic; sapwood narrow, 
whitish or light brown; rays of 3-5 rows of cells, vessels contain oleo- 
resin; sp. gr. 0.50-0.93. — Teak Tectona gyandis). 

(J 5 ) Timber soft, light. • 

d) Shrub, sapwood light ydlow 10 rings and heartwood reddish 
yellow; sp. gr. 0.62. — Alder Buckthorn {Bhamnus Franguld). 

b) Trees. 

1) Timber white, like tow, without heartwood; medulla white, 

quadrangular, 2-4 mm., sp. gr. 0.65. — Horse chestnut {Msctdus Hip- 
pocastanum). * 

2) Timber with cinnamon or tobacco-coloured heartwood and 
reddish white sapwood, aromatic, bitter; rays of 4-6 rows of cdls; large 
vessels; sp. gr. 0.56. — Cedrda oioraia. 

3) Timber with light-brown heartwood and sapwood of 30-100 
annual rings, yellow, straw yellow or Ught colour, resembling timber of 
willows and poplars; vessels very small and very numerous; rays very 
fine, white and shining; sp. gr, 0.65. — Hyssa ntuUiflora, 

4) Timber and heartwood reddish brown sapwood cream or dun; 
annual rings undulating and seen best by transmitted light; rays very 
dense, fine, with fine, graceful surfaces; sp. gr. 0.63. — Liquidambar 
styraciflua. 

Group II, — Vessels partly in pairs, in lines or in groups of 3 to 10. 

A) Timber bony or stony. 

1) Heartwood black (the only part used commercially); sapwood 
narrow, yellow brown; sp. gr. 1.16. — Ebony {Diospyros Ebmum), 

2) Heartwood bay or dark purple; sp. gr. 0.81-1.03. — White 
Quebracho {Aspidosperma Quebracho), 

3) Heartwood red brown with blackish stripes; sapwood very 
narrow, grey, rose scented when green (rose wood); boiled with water 
it gives a yellow tint; with alcohol pink-violet; with ammonia dark 
brown, sp. gr. 0.86. — Jacaranda brasiliana. 

(4) Heartwood dark red outside and light inside, pleasant scent and 
bitter taste. Targe vessels isolated and joined by transverse lines of 
small vessels; sp. gr. 0.75.-1.04. — Pterocarpus sanUMnus 

(B) Timber hard; heartwood reddish brown and sapwood light brown; 
vessels contain gum; rays of 2 rows of cells; sp. gr. 0.70-0.85. — 
Mahogany [Swietenia Mahagond), 

(C) Timber soft. 

(2) Vessels partly arranged in radial lines of 3 to ii; timber yellowish 
or yellow brown; rays of 2-5 rows of cdls; sp gr. 0.57. — Tulip tree 
{Liriodendron Udipiferd), 
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(b) Vessels in groups or lines of 2 to 5. 

(a) Timber bitter, straw yellow. — Quassia amara. 

(p) Timber tasteless, light. 

(1) Timber whitish without medullary spots and without heart- 
wood ; vessels with spiral thickenings; sp. gr. 0.58. — I/ime tree {^FiUa 
europaea), 

(2) Timber without medullary spots, sapwood yellowish white and 
heaxtwood light in colour; vessels wi-^out spiral thickenings ; sp. gr. 0.41. — 
Black Poplar {JPopidus nigral), 

(3) Timber with medullary spots, yellowish white or reddish white; 
vessdte without spiral thickenings; sp. gr. 0.73. — White Birch {Betula 
alba). 

Series IV, — Vessds with reticulations, hieroglyphics, or slanting 
bands. 

(i) Trees with yellowish white sapwood, 3 or 4 rings, and heartwood 
dark brown t)f coarse tissue, hard ; sp. gr. 0.86. — Lahurmmi anagyroides, 
{2) Shrub with yellowish white sapwood, abundant; heartwood 
reddish yellow; medullary rays of i to 3 cdls‘; sp. gr. 0.81. — Pisiacia 
Lentiscus. 


LIVESTOCK AND BREEDING 

734 - Exp8rlm3nts in France on Milking Cows Soflering from Foot and Mouth Di¬ 
sease even when the Teats showed Lesions in Order to Maintain Milk Secretion 
Near to the Quantity obtained before the Disease appeared. — roRcimu, ch„ iu the 
Comptes rendMs de$ siances d& VAcaMmie dcs Scieivces, Vol. 171, No. 2, pp. 122-1 i5. Pari*3, 
July 12, X92O. 

The analysis of the milk during the course of foot and month disease 
reveals great discrepancies in the chemical composition, 'i'he author lia.s 
demonstrated experimentally that, in cases where the ])erct.nlages of the 
components of the milk were in deficit, the retention of milk, foliowiin* 
suspended or restricted milking, acletl in juopoiiion of tiieexteiif to wliich 
the teats were affected by the disease. 

In a milch cow affected bj" foot aaid mouth disease^ and in which the 
disease showed typical development, the teat AL (anterior left) which 
first showed lesions was not niilked, whilst milking was dom on 1h(‘ other 
teats (A. R -f- P R -|- P I ). 

Milking w^as resumed on teat AL after *|8 hours. The analytical 
data, recorded in a table, enable the following conclusions to be dniwu : - 

1) The retention of milk for two days in the <|uarter. I L has fiiruished 
results which are in perfect agieement with those pic\'ioieJy olitaincd 
namely;-— Decrease of lactose, incruise of niHs, con.staut cryosi^opic 
diminution, large decrease in the refractive iiide.x ami n<»1aMe imToasc* 
in conductivity. 

2) By retention in one quarter, milk .u*oreti(*ii rclurns hwi slowly 
to its previous level. 

3) On the other hand, by niilkim* (he tents affected by aphthae, 

[ 133 - 184 ] 
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tlie quantity of niilk obtained ia little less than it was before the disease 
dedaied itself ; tliis deduction is made from the fact that the cow in quest¬ 
ion, which gave 13.25 litres of milk on May 10, the day before the disease 
showed itself, gave ii 75 litres of milk of May 21, four days after retention 
in teat AL (which had lasted hottrs) was discontinued. 

Accorditig to the author the functional effort of the mammary gland 
during the disease, intensified by increasing the number of milkings 
tip to 3, or even 4, a day, would cause the lactic secretion to come very 
nearly up to the (quantity obtained previous to the disease and to do so 
more quickly. 

735 - Preservation of Aphthous Virus by Cold. — I/ebailly, c., in the Compus rendt^s 
de l*Acad£imc des Scitneest Vol. 173, No. 20, pp 1261-1262. Paris, May 17,1921. 

The author has tried the preservj'ation of ai)htlious products in a freez¬ 
ing machine working between —40 and —8^0 ; 800 cc. of the blood 
of an ox at the height of an attack of foot and mouth disease was drawn 
off aseptically in a phial containing 50 cc. of a sterilised 10 % solution of 
sodium citrate in distilled water, and then distributed in small pliials. 
The temperature not l^eing sufticiently constant the virus was subjected 
to alternate freezing and thawing. However, ii proved to be s^iU active 
after 72 hours in 10 cc. doses injected subcutaneously. There is no 
doubt that by means ol apparatus working regularly much beltei results 
would be obtaine<l; the author is continuing his experiments with this 
object. 

« 

736 - Efficiency of Ghloroform and Tbyunol Against Hookworms (Vneinaria. po* 

laris) in the Silver Black Fox of Canada. — at,lbn, j. a in journal of theAmcr- 
icttn Vetertn'iry Medical Jssocirfion, Vol No i, pp. 62-72. Wa'«liingion, April 1921. 

In Canada, particularly in the province of Prince Edward Island, the 
raising of silver-black foxes in captivity has become an important industry 
and foxes are now also being bred in other provinces of Canada, the United 
States, Japan and some European countries. 

During 1920, the approximate value of the foundation stock and of the 
pelts marketed that year is said to be $ i 400 000 and lliis sum exceeds 
the revenue derived from aT other classes of live-tock in this small province 
which has a popxdation of less than 100000 pco])le. During 1920, there 
were over 2000 live foxes exported from Ihe Island which has always 
been regarded as the principal breeding centre. 

Investigations dealing with a considerable number of carcasses com¬ 
bined with further data obtained by the Fox Research Station have shown 
a large percentage of the animals harboring hookworms {Uncinaria So¬ 
laris Eoos), 

It is the experience of practical fox farmers that a niudi larger percent- 
age of foxes are now devdoping undesirable texture and colours. There 
are two conditions that have given fox breeders much concern : i) Wooll¬ 
iness and 2) rust. In the first case the fur loses its silky texture, feels 
much like wool and the long hair (guard hair) does not grow to the required 
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length. With rust, the fur takes on a reddish or brownish hue instead of 
the deep, glossy blue-black colour that characterises a prime pdt. 

The fact that over 68% of the woolly and stunted animals used in this 
experiment harbored hookworms is significant. 

The author has conducted a series of e3?periments on the most ejB&ca- 
cious treatment of this disease with a view to reducing as much as possible 
the mumber of tainted furs. The results are summarised as follows: 

1) Uncinaria j>olaris when present in large numbers undoubtedly 
influences the condition of the fur. 

2) Chloroform is inefficient as an anthelmdntic against hookworms 
^ in foxes and is also a dangerous drug, producing a mortality of 50 % in the 

present experiments. 

3) Thymol showed a high degree of efficiency (87.8 %) when given 
to foxes on the basis of 0.13 gm. per kg. of body weight with this dose 
repeated in 2 hours. Before and after the anthelmintic given in capsule 
form, the animals received a purgative (magnesium sulphate). 

From this dosage, a mortality of 18.7 % followed ^hich makes it 
somewhat dangerous for txniversal application. 

4) When thymol is used on the basis of 0.065 gni. per kg. of 
weight and the dose r-^eated in 2 hours, an efficiency of at least 33 may 
be expected, and the mortality is reduced to about 6.8%; one dose given 
thus apparently has little or no anthdmintic effect. 

737 - J^ttening Bxperiments on Pigs with Maismastfatter and Sweet Moist 
Lupins Bespectively, in Gennany* — Kuller, K. (Director of the ExiJciimeutal Pjirra 
at Rulilsdotf (Teltow), for keeping, feecUng and breeding pigs), in : — I. Deutsche Laind- 
wirtsehaftliche Presse, Year XDVHI, No. 29, p. 221. Berlin, April 192X. — II. Deutsche 
No. 36,pp. 275'-276, Bcrlm,May, it»2i.— III. Mmeilungm 
ier Vereinig'un^s, Deuischer Schweinexuchier, Year XXVIII, No *5, pi>. 93 9.S. Beriin, M«iy, 
1021. 

I and III- — Tests with ** Maismastfutter, " a fattening food plac¬ 
ed on the market by the " Bezugsvereinigung Deuischer Jyandwirte 
G. m. b. H. Berlin, ” consists of maize and fish meal residues. 

It contains: 18.3-20.8 %crude protein: 5-6.2% crude fats; 45.5-54.4% 
non-nitrogenous extracts and 5.4-9 % crude cellulose. 

Four young castrated Large Yorkshire males with an average initial 
live weight of 75 kg. were selected for the tests whicli lasted from 2 to 
4 weeks (2 periods). 

First period.^ — The pigs were fed for 4 weeks on a mixture composed 
of I kg. of " Maismastfutterand 8 kg. of steamed and mashed potatoes 
(starch content 16 %). 

This mixture, given cold to the pigs, was eaten in considerable quan¬ 
tities ; thus 10.7 kg. of the mixture per head per day was ingested during 
the first week, 14.7 kg. during the last and, on the average, 12,6 Ig. contain¬ 
ing 175 Isg. of " Maismastfutter'' and 10.85 kg. of potatoes. 

Second,period. — The quantity of "Maismastfutter" in the mix¬ 
ture was increased; the mixture then consisted of 2 kg. of " Maismast- 
[rs$^7sr] 
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fatter ” and potatoes as required. On an average, 12.05 kg. of this mix¬ 
ture, containing 2 ig. of " Maismastfutter'' and 10.05 kg. of potatoes, 
was consumed daily by each pig. 

The average increment in weight during the 4 X 7 = 28 days was 
25 + 24 + 23 4- 31 = 103 kg. for the first period and 20 + 18 + 25 
22 =s 85 kg. for the second period, corresponding to an average increment 
of 920 and 760 gm. per head per day respectively. 

The production of i kg. live weight corre^onded to a consumption 
of 2.27 kg. of " Maismastfutter and 12.51 kg. of potatoes. No unfavour¬ 
able influence on the meat was noticed. “ Maismastfutter ’* in conjunc¬ 
tion with potatoes is a good food for fattening pigs. 

11 and III. — Experiments on eattenino pigs with sweet moist 

EtJPINS. 

^A) The concentrates usuatl/y usei are replaced partly hy meet moist 
Unpins (i). — The experiments were made on 6 pigs 8 months old of 
improved country breed with an average live weight of 60 kg.; the test 
lasted 6 weeks. The pigs were given i kg. of crushed barley, 100 gm 
of fish meal, 500 gm. of serradella husks, and 1.15 kg. of sweet moist 
lupins, mix^ with steamed potatoes, per head per day. The increase in 
live weight per head per day was 834 gm., so that the production of i kg. 
of live weight required 1.2 kg. of crushed barley. 0.12 kg. of fish meal, 
0.6 kg. of serradella husks, 1.4 kg. of sweet moist lupins, and 12.1 kg. of 
potatoes. 

The author compares the experimental data of the two tests with the 
results of the previous test (2) and observes that the increase in weight per 
day per head was equal in the three tests and, further, that the ration con¬ 
taining only a portion of the concentrates in the form of lupins, proved in 
no way superior to the ration in which the lupins entirely replaced the con¬ 
centrates 

(B) Semi-sugar-beet as a substitute for part of the potatoes in the ra^ 
tion. — The experiments were made on 24 pigs of which 21 were of large 
Yorkshire breed and 3 half-bred pigs of the cross Improved country 
breed x I^Jcal Hildesheim breed. The initial weight per head averaged 
73 ig. 

The pigs were divided into three lots and were given the following 
mixtures:— 

I/Ot I16 kg. of potatoes, 16 kg. of semi-sugar-beet and 3 kg. of 
sweet moist lupins (equal to i 1^. of dry lupins). 

Lot 216 kg. of potatoes, 16 kg. of sugar-beet and 4.5 kg. of 
sweet moist lupins (equal to 1.5 kg. of dry lupins). 

Lot 316 kg. of potatoes, 16 kg. of sugar-beet and 6 kg. of sweet 
moist lupins (equal to 2 kg. of dry hipins). 


(1) la the previous experiments the lupins entirely xeplaoed the concentrates and 
were given mixed with steamed potatoes to the pigs. See R., Feb. 1921, No 119. (Ed.) 

(2) Fox the preparation of potatoes and lupins see E. Feb 1921. {Ed,) 

[W] 
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The starch content of the potatoes was 14-16 % and the dry matter 
content of the sugar heet 15 %. 

The tests lasted 8 wedrs. 

Quantities of food consumed hy the 4 lots and quantities requited 
10 produce I kg. in live weight. 


Food 

l<ot con- I 
' suined 
kg. 


Mixture containing 


i| 


1 I 17.07 

2 I 15.53 

3 i 6-54 


Moist Po- 
lupins I titoes 
kg^ I kg. 

1.465 ^ 7.802 
r.912 I 6.809 

2 6 II 6.965 


Beet 

kg. 

7.802 

6.809 

6965 


Conveiaion 
||ot quantities 
of xnoiist 
lupins into 
equivalents 
of dry 
lujnns 
kg. 


0.488 

0637 

0.870 


Increase 
of weight 


Quantities required foi the 
production of x 1%. of live weight 


Beet 

kg. 


per day 

- “ — 

- — 


per 

lic.\d 

Moist 

Diy 

Po- 

lupins 

lupins 

ttiloes 

kg. 

kg. 

kg. 

kg. 

0.619 

236 

0.786 

1260 

0507 

3.77 

1.257 

1343 

0.591 

4.42 

1-473 

II 78 


12.60 

13-43 

11.78 


It appears from this table that the mixtture eaten by l/ot i gave the 
best results and this stands out still more dearly when the return is calculat¬ 
ed. The author explains this by the fact that the protein content of that 
ration {0.257) was just sufficient (corresponding to figure, 

0.255 ^•) whilst the mixture fed to I^ts 2 and 3 contained an excess of 
protein whifch could produce no favourable effect. 

Purth r, the author, comparing these results with those of the test 
made last year, notes that the feeding effect of the ration containing semi¬ 
sugar-beet is inferior to that of the ration containing potatoes and sweet 
lupins only. 

The increase in weight of the pigs of different breeds cannot be compared 
as they were unevenly distributed in the 3 lob; however, the cross-bred 
pigs in Ivots I and 3 showed a smaller gain in weight than tlr Yorkshires 

A later experiment with purchOvS^ sweet lujiins showed the news- 
sity of using lupins sufficiently sweet for rational fattening of pigs. As 
the trade lupins were not sufficiently freed from their bitter i>roi)ertieH, 
the pigs only consumed 7.12 kg. per day per head and gtiiued an averaj'c 
of 0.289 ^ li'"® weight. 

738 - Note on a French Fish Meal, (i) dahl, k., in iiu* AnmiUs lU Ui siunh tits S(ftnct*s 

Xatur lies ih Ut Clkiienle-Infifititu*, ISTov 1940; rcvuwwl Jin Hiq iliilh/fn tit hi Sot nit 
Scienfitiquc Ahmenttnit it VAlmi'tilalum Hatnimulh ih /’///);«;«/*, Vf>l I\,No 2, 

pp. 104. Pari'^, 1021- 

Meal rnade at the A3rtr6 factory utilising fish unfit for human food, 
edible species of fish which are unsaleable, and the heads of large fisli. 
They are placed in driers in which they are sinniltanmisly cooked, dried 
and ground. 


fi) See i?.. May lysr, No. 51 j ij'd.) 
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After 4 tLouxs an amber«^loured coarse powder containing quantities 
of bones, sharp bones and teetli, is taken out of the drier. This powder 
than passes into an electrically driven grinder, and is then silled, reground, 
and again sifted very findy. The meal is then m the form of a ydlow 
powder, smdling strongly of fish and having the following composition 
Protein 60 02 %; fats 9,68 %; mineral matter 18.90 %; moisture 14.40 %. 
The mineral matter containsLime 7.60 % ; phoq)horic acid 7.08 % ; 
sodium chloride 1.52 %. Its digestibility is 90 % and its nutritive value 
72.9. 

739 - Correlative Variability in Domestic Animals. — feeob, b., in Landwirtschaft 
licfie Zeitung, Year 70, Nos. 3-4, pp. 61-69. Stuttgart, Feb. 1921. 

Critical study of the method of calculating corrdation from statistics 
of variations (i). The author explains that the biological conception of 
correlations does not agree with the usual procedure in the statistics of 
variations. Most comparisons between morphological characters, and 
between these and physiological characters, are not true corrdations 
but functions of a third-degree magnitude that may give a positive or ne¬ 
gative coefficient of correlation, whidi, on the contrary, does not enable 
a direct rdationship to be deduced from it. AH organs of an individual 
have, within their fixed limit of organisation, a deviation of variations, 
which is not in direct rdationship of a corrdative kind with all the other 
dements of the whole organism. All our calculations of variation are 
based on a supposititious average value of a series and correspond to that 
series, but for ^ that they are not expressions of an absolute fact and can 
only express a mathematical probability. 

‘ Consequently it is always possible from time to time to note that, 
in certain individuals, other bodily relationships appear, contrary to the 
average expectation. 

Thus, it has been foimd, by ‘calculation on 1828 Holstein cows (" Hol- 
stdner Elbmarschkuh'"), that regarding length of body, the “typical” 
average value was 159.973 cm., while the deviation of variation on this 
basis, accepting Johannsen's value M ± 30 (? ~ ± 7> 233) varies between 
138.304 and 181.624 cm. Actually there are variants above and bdow 
that deviation of variation which do not correspond in any way with the 
calculated type. 

A single combmation of the mathematical expressions of aU the in¬ 
dividual attributes might represent the bodily conformation of the maxi¬ 
mum aptitude of a physiological attribute, such as the milking quality 
of an animal, but this method is uot applicable, as a single extreme variant 
would upset the whole system of constancy of rdationships, and also 
because each may constantly be displaced, so that it is impossible to find 
a standard generally valid for milk production by means of measurements 

(i) Method used by Austin with the object of introdiiciiig cxaxsL methods in estimating 
the idationship between bodily conformation and aptitudes of animals. 

B. Austin ; KSrperfoim und Mildhlcistung, 33. Flugsohrift der DejUsclien GeselUohaft filr 
ZUcMitngskundc, Berlin, 1915. {Ed,) 
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and inspection of atiimals; that must be left to diance or zootechnical 
skill. 

This statement is not affected by the fact that a marked diposition to 
produce milk may be associated with a certain type of conformation which 
from a zootechnical standpoint does not represent any improvement, 
either because variation and copulation may alwa3rs create new types, or 
because quantitative researches of the kind of the statistics of variation ex¬ 
tending over several generations and taking biological analysis into ac¬ 
count have not yet been made for domestic animals. 

740 - Oaths Cross between Jersey and Dut^ Blade Piebald.— Van dbr piance, g. m., 
in Gefksiica, Part II, No. 4, p. 300. *S Gtavenhage, July, 1920. 

The author's experiments, provide no confirmation for Kuiper's 
statement that the product of the cross Jersey X black piebald (“ Zwart- 
bont Vee ") should be more or less spotted in the Fi generation. 

It is predsdy the white marks which are reduced to a minimum. 
Only a small white spot on the belly was noted. The coat of the calves 
is of a tint slightly more dark brown than the typical coat of Jersey. The 
zone of bght hair round the muzzle and on the fordbead which is charac¬ 
teristic of Jerseys is wanting. 

741 - Note on the Cattle of Fieneh West Africa. — Revue Gin&raU du Froid a des In 
dusfries Fri^.orifigues, year 11, Vol."lI, No, 4, pp. 137 Paris, April, 1921. 

It has been said that the cattle of French West Africa, are of inferior 
quality, but veterinary surgeons who have stayed in those regions afiiim 
that there is no truth in the statement. The meat is of excellent quality, 
and the yield, judging from the weights of cattle from Kaolack, is similar 
to that of French breeds, as will be seen by Table I. 

Tabi^bI. — Yield of Kaolack cattle. 

Feet (live weight). 3 C- 7 % 

Kaw tallow.2.0 

Bone.17.0 

Meat net of the weight in igmrt-rh . 33,0 


weight,.300 kg 

View.49.5% 

Bide. 7.0 

Blead. 2.5 


Tabib IL — Ntmber of cattle. 


Senegal. 

French Sudan and Upper-Volta. 

Guinea. 

Mauritauia. 

Total . 


Sooooo head 
X 800 000 » 

400 000 » 

500 000 » 

3500000 head 


These fi^es are much bdow the true ones and ought certainly to 
reach 5 millions, including the cattle of Togo, the Ivory Coast, and the 
N%er Territories; 120 000 bollocks are available annually. vSince 1912, 

[T3».74l} 
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peripneumonia has made great ravages. The losses were often 50 % and 
over, the average loss being 30 %. Cattle plague has caused a loss of 
350000 head. 

The numbers of sheep and goats are indicated in Table III. 

Tabm III. — Number of sliee^p and ^oats. 



Sheep 

Goats 

SenegtU. 

1 

250 000 

700 OOO 

French Sudan and Upper-Volta .. 

2 500 000 

3 OOO OOO 

Mauritania. 

2 000 000 

3 ooo ooo 

Guinea. 

800 OOO 

I ooo ooo 

Dahomey.. 

150 OOO 

200 ooo 

Ivory Coast. 

400 OOO 

200 ooo 


Among measures indispensable to the development of the flocks 
and herds may be mentionedOrganisation and development of 
the Veterinary Service; increase in the number of wells so as to reduce 
the long journeys to water which fatigue the cattle; the improvement of 
cattle by sriection. 

742 The RdGonstitatioii of fhe Cattle in Friuli, Italy. — MuRAToia,H., in V Italia 
a^rtcola, V 61 . 58,No 5 * PP-129-134, figs. 3. Piiicenza, May i 5 i 1921. 

From a cattle-breeding point of view the Province of Udine should be 
divided into 3 regions• i) The mountains, where mountain breeds for 
milk production are kept; 2) the hills and the plains of middle and lower 
Friuli, where a local piebald breed is kept mainly for meat but also for 
milk and for work; 3) the hills and the plains of Western Friuli where is 
kept the grey breed in which aptitude for work while predominant does not 
exclude aptitude for the production of milk and meat (i). 

According to data collected by Dr. P. Zanrttini, ex-secretary of the 
Provincial Zootechnical Council, the total number of cattle, when the Pro¬ 
vince was invaded, was 216 000 head, of which only 19.5 % remained, 
that is to say about 42 100 head of cattle distributed as follows 

13500 in llic mountains.48000 before the invasion 

23 000 in midtUe and lower Friuli . ... » i21)0(k> u » » 

5 600 in western Friuli. » 39 00 » » » 

Of the cattle left 85 to 95 % were cows. In the two years 1919 and 
1920, private persons and the “ Consorzio zootecnico provinciale ” intro¬ 
duced about 52 000 cows and 10 ooo bullocks into the Province of Udine; 
about 4000 of these cattle died of foot and mouth disease and a good part 
of the imported cows had to the replaced on account of permanent barren- 

(i) Detailed information regarding the distribution of breeds of cattle in Friuli will be- 
found in a Report by M. Moratori published by the Commissions di studio per la riooslilu 
ziouc agraria delle terre invase. ’* Rome, VUuion Bditiicc, loto* Sec also /?., March 1941 
No. 318 ; April, 1921, No 358. (Ed.) 
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ness. Brown cattle chiefly were sent to the motintains; to hills and plains 
animals of northern Italian breeds were sent indiscriminately. 

The Zootechnical Commission, on recommencing work in the spring 
of 1919 proposed specially to re-establish the red piebald breed in middle and 
lower Fritfli and the grey breed in western Fiinli and to proceed with the 
gradual diffusion of the brown breed in the moimtains, except for the 
Canal dd Ferro and a few communes of the districts of Gemone (a land 
too poor for this breed), where it is proposed to reconstitute the small local 
red piebald breed, an offshoot of the Molthal breed whidi is found in many 
of the alpine provinces of Austria, As the acquisition of such cattle in 
Austria presented difficulties, recourse was had to the Valdostana red 
piebald breed, akin to the Friuli breed. 

In 1919, 350 bulls for public service were approved (about 60 % of 
the number whidi existed in 1916) distributed as follows 

i<l5 zed piebald breed in zniddle and lower l^riuli. 

42 grey breed in Western IMuli, 

133 brown breed in the Camic Alps and Prcalpos and in the mouiiain commtuics of the 
d stiicts of Taroento and Cividalc. 

40 Valdobtana xuid Kdlthal breeds in Canal del Perto and in the niuuutaiu connnunes of 
the districts of Cremona. 

The number of cows existing in the Province in 1919 represented 
about 60 % of the number in 1916, that is to say 70 000 as against about 
120 000. 

In 1920, the Zootechnical Commission placed 130 more yomig bulls, 
namely 13 Valdostana, 40 brown, 62 piebald and 15 grey, distributed in 
the regions mentioned above against each of these breeds. The number 
of approved bulls for public service was 462, or about 90 % of the number 
in 1916. 

On the whole work accomplished by the Zootechnical Commission 
in 1919-1920 a total of 400 000 lire was spent, almost entirely UvSed in the 
purchase and maintenance of the stud bulls. 

In conclusion, the author outlines the prograimue of future work 
for restoring the cattle throughout the gcograpbictil area of each breed. 

743 - The Marsh and the " Procoio Bufalino ** (i) in the Proviuce of Rome« Italy. ■« 

Bhjtcheni, B., in Iho Rimtti A^ricoUi RomuM, Vol. XI,VU, No. 1)J>. Ijo-I.'K. Koiuc, 

May, 1921. 

In the low Maremma of I^atium and in the Pontine Marshes buffaloes 
are bred on a large scale, making use of marsh land on which no other an¬ 
imals could live and which caimot be cultivated under any croi). The two 
principal centres of buffalo breeding are situated, one at Maccarese (Ro¬ 
man Campagna), the other, much more important, at '' P^oce Verde " 
in the commune of Cistema. In that strf tch of marsh and forest the buffalo 
gives a high return as the very inferior forage provided by the marsh grass 
suffices and the animals do not require auy paiticular caie while tliey 

(1) ** Procoio bulalmo” — biilfalo brcccUtig f.inn. See A*., Miiy 1021, No. 630 (/fd.) 
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funddi very rich milk, can be tised for any kind of agricultural work and, 
Uke the ox, can finally be sent to the butcher. The idea that bufltaloes 
give little profit is absolutely unfounded aud it is a pity that their improv¬ 
ement has been neglected. 

Full grown bufiFaloes weigh from 4 to 5 quintals; the males reach 
even 7 quintals and over They are therefore fairly good animals for meat 
production; the meat, although darker in colour than that of oxen and 
cows and of a coarser grain, is just as wholesome. 

Buffalo calves are reared exdusivdy on milk for the first 2 months 
and partly on milk until they are 8 months old. The second period is 
necessary, so that the cows may be milked as they will not give milk un¬ 
less they are under the illusion that they are suckling their calves. This 
is the reason lor the very original method of milking which is done at 
fixed times, generally 4 o'dock in the morning and 4 o'dock in the after¬ 
noon ; At milking time the cows axe collected in a rimessa ” (railed- 
off area) and the calves in a " rimessino " opposite; the “ bufalari" pro¬ 
vided with pails, are stationed between the two enclosures with the " pa- 
ravanti ” whose business is to keep the cows in order with their stidcs. 
A ** bufalaro calls a cow by name; the calf, which has already learned 
to recognise its mother's name begins to low and comes to the rail of the 
** rimessino. " A man lets it out; the cow comes into the central ^ace 
and the calf begins to suck. As soon as the cow begins to suckle the calf 
the latter is driven off by a blow of a stick on its muzzle and its place is 
taken by the bufalaro " who starts milking. The cows after having 
been milked are driven into a rimessino " apart, where are also driven 
the calves which, a short time before, had been prevented from sacking 
and which are now allowed to suck the small amount of milk that 
remains 

With the buffalo milk various ddicious milk foods are prepared, such 
as“ provature, " ** mozzardle, ” “ marzoline, " provoloni, ” nova 
di bufala ” (buffalo eggs), abote. ” 

The buffalo is wild and suspicious, but obedient to the orders of the 
" bufalaro, ” the only person it obeys. They are stronger than oxen. In 
I^tium they are yoked, and are well suited to drag very heavy loads 
over difficult roads. 

Owing to the fact that buffaloes stay willingly in the water and do 
not suffer from rheumatism they are used for clearing the drainage canals 
in the marshy zones, which, having little or no slope, easily become choked 
by thick vegetation. Herds of buffaloes driven by the “ bufalaii ” into the 
canal so as to occupy its whole width uproot the subaqueous bushes by 
the alternating movement of their powerful hoofs. 

The ** bufalari ” go in small canoes, one in front of the buffaloes and 
two others bdbind them. Twenty four hours after their passing, the 
levd of the water in the canals has sensibly fallen. The. work done by the 
buffaloes is much more effective than that done by an underwater scythe, 
because the plants are uprooted. 

The method of rearing buffaloes in the Roman Campagna is similar 
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to that adopted for cattle (i). As a rule, castrated btUffaloes and cows 
are kept on the farm until they are 12-16 years old when they are fattened 
for daughter. The hides of these buffaloes are used in the manufacture 
of “ soatto, ” the white leather from which the harness and special foot¬ 
wear, called “ ciocieused by the country people in the districts of Fro- 
sinone and Velletri are made. 

With the horns are made various toilet artides, etc. 

The author recommendsi) The sdection of buffaloes so as 
to increase the dairy produce; 2) taming, so that more animals may 
be used on agricultural work for which ibiey are marvellously suited ; 
3) the introduction, at least on a small scale, of stall rearing in localities 
near rivers. 

744 - Studies Made in the United States Concerning Variations in Leng^ of Gesta¬ 
tion Period and Otiier Factors with Special Reference to the Birth Wei^t of Pigs. 

— Casmichabl, W. J.,and Rice, J. B.,m University of Ilhnots, Afirtculinral Experiment 

Station^ Bulletin No. 226, Tables 22. Urbana (nimois), May, i()20. 

These records indude 720 litters containing 3840 pigs, and were made 
during the years 1903 to 1916 indusive under the management of the Ani¬ 
mal Husbandry Department of the University of Illinois. The records 
are based on the influence of the following factors: i) lyength of gesta¬ 
tion period; 2) size of litter; 3) age of dam; 4) breed; 5) time of year; 6) 
order of farrowing; 7) succeeding litters from the same sow. 

1) Length op gestation period. — The records obtained from 
549 litters, showed a somewhat wide range, 98 to 124 days, in the length 
of gestation period with an average of 114.58 days. However, 93.6 % 
of the litters were farrowed between the iiith and 119th days, and 73.8 % 
between the 113th and 117th days. 

Although there may be a slight variation in length of gestation period 
due to age (see Table I), the general belief that older sows have a ge.station 
period one to three days longer than younger sows seems to liave no 
very sound basis. 

There was a negligible, if any, correlation between the length of ges¬ 
tation period and the birth weight of pigs, but there wiis a Unwlency for 
some of the litters, which were carried longer than the average, to be smaller 
than those which were farrowed earlier tliaii the average. 

A study of the sex of the pigs in relation to the length of gestation 
period, shows no apparent tendency for either sex to predominale. 

2) Size op litter. — In tliis study the average size of litter was 
8.1 pigs. The average weight of a litter is about ao lb. Tins weight 
varies almost in direct proportion to the number of pigs in the litter. 

The average weight of pigs in litters with fewer pigs than the average 
was 2.67 lb., and in litters with more pigs Hum the average it was 2.47 lb. 

There is no noticeable correlation between size of litter and sex. It 
is, however, interesting to note that in a total of 5657 pigs, 51.9 % 


(r) See JR., May 1931, No 53f>. (AW). 
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were males and 48.1 % females. The litters larger than tlie average con¬ 
tained 10.5 % dead pigs, and the litters smaller tlian the average, 7.7 %. 
The proportion of males (56 %) among those farrowed dead was greater 
than the normal predominance of males over females. 

3) Ag]$ nAM. — On the whole, the belief that young sows produce 
smaller pigs* than the older sows has been confirmed by these researches. 
The average number of pigs from sows r to i % years old was 7.5, and from 
sows 2 years old or more, 8.6, with average weights of 3.44 lb., and 2.61 lb., 
re^ctively. The older sows therefore farrowed a greater percentage of 
dead or immature pigs than the younger sows. The age of the sow appear¬ 
ed to have no effect on the proportion of males to females. 

4) — Somewliat wide differences appear to exist among va¬ 
rious breeds as to the length of gestation, size of litter, and birth weight of 
pigs. Berkshires had appreciably the longest gestation periods (115.4 days). 

Results obtained in the experiments under consideration are shown 
in the Table on p. 885. 

3) Time oe year. — Results lead to tlie concluvsion that it Ls very 
doubtful whether any variations exist in farrow which can be attributed 
to the season. 


- 


Breed 

Average 

age of 

i 

1 dams 

I yaofi ' 

■Average 
length 
of gesta¬ 
tion 

I f/ays 

BerksliiJe. 

2.42 

1 X 5-2 

Chiester WMte .j 

2.52 

It 3 -X 

I>utoc-Jersey. 

2.04 

I13.1 

Htopshirc . 

2-75 

1 1123 

Poland China. 

1 2.34 

114 6 

Taniworth. 

2 28 

1 XI4.2 

I^arge Yoikshire .... 

2 85 

X 33 5 

Crossbred. 

193 

114.0 

1 

2.35 

114.5 


Numbex 

Niunba 

Nttinlifr 

— 

Weight 

of 

of 

of pigs 

Totol 

Average 

weigfht 

littets 

pigs 

per Utter 

wei^t 

lb 

per litter 

lb. 

335 

1 

X744 

7.42 

4543O 

19.3 

29 

278 

959 

719.0 

2 1 8 

57 

498 : 

1 874 

I 122 0 

10.7 

2 

1 

1 7.00 

35 0 

17-5 

47 1 

300 

^>•57 

773 5 

lb .5 

23 

2X7 

9.43 

5 bo. 1 

2|.| 

2| 

278 

11.5S 

722,2 

30.T 

40 

320 

8.(.>o 

78().i 

19.7 

457 

3 558 

8*50 

5 2GI.H 

tO.3 


Avecage 
wde^t 
ptr pig 
lb. 


2.Gx 

2.59 
2.25 
2.50 
2.50 
2.58 

2.60 
2. jO 


6) Order oe parrowino. — Of the first farniwed, the imiixirtion 
of males (59.4 %) was higher tlian tlie noniuil ralio of males lo fetiuiles. 
In comparing the averages of the same sex, as well as tliat of Ixith sexes, 
it was fotind that the average weight of the former was somewhat heavier 
than the average of the latter. 

7) Succeeding otters prom nm same how. -- In most cases, 
th^ vras an increase in the number of pigs jxt b'lter and in the weight 
of individual pigs until the fourth litter, at which time the sows were 3 % 
years old. However, attention is drawn to the fact that to obtain the 
maximum and economical predoction, other fadois tlian the number of pigs 
and their size should determine the age at which .sows should farrow the 
first and succeeding litters. 
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745 - Tbe Present Position o£ Ponltiy Keeping in German Austria. — wxenxngi:r, 

in the Deutsche landwittschaftliche Geflu^ehatm s Year XXIV, No 26, pp 591-594 

Berlin, liCaich, 1921 

The author shows, by the aid of statistics, that the customs 
receipts of the former Austro Himgariau Monarchy, so far as poultry 
and their products were concerned, were attributable less to wdl-devdoped 
poultry keeping with judiciously adapted methods than to the very ex¬ 
tensive transit trade of poultry and their products originating in Russia 
and the Balkans and to the very restricted consumption, averaging 46 
eggs, per inhabitant per annum. The production in the country itscif 
was only 46 % of the total export. 

Since the fall of the monarchy, the conditions of poultry keeping in 
German Austria have changed considerably, in as much as the scarcity has 
inevitably led to an extension in keeping poultry, to which must be added 
an increasing tendency to keep hens of selected breeds This interest in the 
keeping of special breeds of poultry is at present encouraged by the crea¬ 
tion of numerous breeding Stations (" Zuchtstationen") or breeding 
farms (*‘Zuchthofe'*), composed of the best poultry farms possessing 
a number of good cocks and hens for breeding, which should be used 
for distributing the greatest possible number of young poultry selected 
with a view to good laying power. All the sitting eggs supplied by these sta¬ 
tions are incubated in 24 industrial establishments and 304 incubation sta¬ 
tions which now possess incubators with a total capacity of 200 000 eggs. 

Of all the countries in German Austria, Lower-Austria has most poultry, 
but for hens it is beaten by Upper-Austria with 1-5 hens per inhabitant 
or 1.9 per hectare of cultivated land. The present production in these 
districts, owing to their mountainous character and also to the fact that the 
farms are chiefly in the hands of peasants, is not more than 70 eggs per 
hen per year 

The total production is 248 736 180 eggs, a number which will not 
long suffice to meet the requirements of German Austria, the demand being 
for 736 748160 eggs, so that there is a deficit of 488 on 980 ^gs 

The distribution of the poultry among the different regions is indi¬ 
cated in the Table, on p. 888. 

The author consideis the possibility of increasing the production of 
eggs and the number of hens and concludes that any considerable increase 
in production is unobtainable, owing to the lack of food, and that the 
best way of increasing the number of eggs, which are necessary for feeding 
purposes and especially Vienna, is a wide ^read use of artificial 
incubation. 

Regarding the increase of the number of hens, Carihthia, the Tyrol, 
Salzburg and Vorarlberg, which are for the most part mountainous, can 
only bear a very dight increase. Besides, in those countries the keeping 
of ducks for laying is making progress, dudss being specially prized on ac¬ 
count of their resistance to inclement weather, their small consumption 
of grain and also for their habit of commencing to lay very early in the 
winter. 



Number of poultry in Austria, present production of eggs and number of eggs required for consumption. 
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The very devdoped river system provides extremdy favour¬ 
able conditions for keeping ducks. Pekinese ducks and runner ducks 
give very satisfactory results in these conditions and produce 100-120 
and 150-160 eggs re^ectively. 

74(4 - Supplementaiy Note on Beekeeping in Moroeeo. — jcammoi, m UAptcuiuur, 

Year I/XV, No pp 94-05 Pans, April 1921 

Infomation supplementing a previous account of bee keeping in 
Morocco (i). The author names some honey-bearing plants not given 
in his previous account, vizCactus, Viburnum, Aloes, Asphodel, giant 
Cow-parsnip of the Caucasus or Heracleum; he proceeds to give the pe¬ 
riod and duration of flowering, the distribution of the principal mellifer¬ 
ous plants, and furnishes some data relating to methods to be followed. 
Owing to the diversity of the climate, according to the altitude, and vary¬ 
ing from the coastal region to the interior, methods have to be modified 
and lessons have to be learned from native practices. Thus, in the various 
regions of the Atlas (Middle-Atlas), the region of the Entifas or in the Souss, 
the hives are inside the kasbahs so as to protect the bees from the extreme 
temperatures which occur there6o®C in summer and -io«>C, in winter 
in the Atlas. 

In the regions of Casablanca, Mekn^, Fez, the Dadant hive and the 
like give good results , in the hottest parts of the interior precautions have 
to be taken to prevent the wax md.ting in summer. In the Zaer 
districts, forest of Mamora, the native uses a hive about one metre long, 
made of the bark of the cork-oak whidb. the bees like particularly on ac¬ 
count of the non-conducting properties of the cork which shields them 
from the external temperatures. This hive is placed horizontally on the 
ground. This is also the position of other hives made of reeds plastered 
outside with mud. 

At present, bee keeping in Morocco cannot be considered possible as 
the sole occupation, but it would be an appreciable auxiliary industry 
connected with a farm, especially where care is taken, when planting fruit 
trees or ornamental shrubs, to select those species which also produce nect¬ 
ar, e. g., the Judas tree, Robinia, Grevillea robusia, Budleya, and Mioporum. 


747 - The Saharan Bee. — n^uJmsprRGni P J , m The Bfttisk Bet Journal , Vo 1 SXIX, 
No 2031, p 3^*5 lyondoii, May 1921 

This bee found only south of the Atlas on the Saharan dedivity is 
very rare in the places visited by the author. It resembles very much 
the Cyprian both in colour and in the well-marked crescent of a golden 
tint at the base of the thorax. The drones are rather darker with a few 
but very narrow bands. 

The colour of the queen as seen by the author was of a dull yellow 
hue; invariably the last ring of the abdomen is quite black while the next 
one is half black. 


(i) See B May 1920, No 565 — AU>o see B, April 1919, Nos 413 and 498. (Bd.) 
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The bees are a little larger than the ordinary black bee of North Africa 
known tnader the name of " Kabyle ” or Algerian and “ Punic, ” but the 
author considers the most appropriate name to be ** Tellian " which thrives 
all along the Mediterranean coast from Tunis to south of Modagor, and 
inland up the Atlas to the limit where bees can thrive. 

There is a sterile or half-sterile tract of country known as Hauts-Pla- 
teaux or Region des Steppes something over 200 km,, in breadth, all 
over Algeria and part of Morocco of the Great Atlas serving as a strict se¬ 
paration between the two races of bees, ydlow and black. The limit 
of the Saharan bee was found to be at Ain-Sefra. The bee was first no¬ 
ticed by Bernard of the Society des Apiculteurs Algeriens. As regards 
its existence there the author considers the hypothesis plausible that the 
bees were probably imported into the Southern Atlas, then densely wooded, 
by Jewish settlers or persecuted tribes in the fiXvSt century 

748 - The Mite Tarsonemas woodi Causal Agent for the Isle of Wi^t Disease in 
Hive Bees. — I. Journal of Ihe Ministry of AoioiiUure^ Vol. XXVIII, No. i, pi). 78-81. 
I/Ondon, April 1921. —II. The Britibh Dt,e Journ^ilt Vol. XlylX, No. 3 t> 37 » PP* 185-187. 
l/oudou, April 1921. — III. IMMS, A. D., in Naturtf Vol. CVII, No. 2087, pp. 283-281.. 
l/ondon, April 1921. 

Investigations carried out at Aberdeen University by Dr. J. Rennie (i) 
and his co-workers have demonstrated that the Isle of Wight disease 
and the disease caused by Nosema apis (2) are two quite distinct diseases. 
The causal agert of the Isle of Wight disease may be attributed to a 
mite of the genus Tarsonemus hitherto undescribed and named by RennitO 
Tarsonemus woodi. 

This parasite was observed first in December 1919 in a single example 
from a colony showing no signs of disease The symptoms were as fol¬ 
lows:— Distlessness of the bees; dislocation of one or both posterior 
wings, and distention of the abdomen; the staining of the alighting board 
and combs with excreta of the consistency of putty; crowding of the bees 
on the outside of the hive and in severe cases owing to their inability 
to fly craw'Iing about in thousands on the groutul or asociuling upright 
objects, and at times collecting in suniJI chisters cveuUially to die. 

The mite occurs only in that part of the tracheal system which is 
connected with the anterior thoracic .sj)irade. All stages of the Acariue were 
found together (eggs, larvae and adults) which when ])rescntiuturgtMiumbers 
entails the obstruction of the tracheae of the thorax, either jiartially or 

(1) See R, Oct-Dec., No. 1211. {/?</.) 

(2) Issle of Wierht Disease iii iXivc Bees; i) Tlie I'JlioIogy of the Dim'tihc hy T). J. Riw- 

NIE, P. R. White, and Er/,iR J. Itvivi:/ (pp. 7 n- 7 ‘?«); 2) “ Tiu* Pathology of Nlc of Wight 
Disease in Hive Bees, *’ by P. Ji. Warn; (i)j>. 75 <>V<»|); 3) Isle ol Wiglzl Disease in ffive 
Bees — Eatperiments on Iiifeclion with Tarsommus tHuti u, .sp., by J. invRVttv, 

(pp. 765-767); 4) Isle of Wight Disease in iriv<* Beeh, Accirinc Di.e.use: The Orgjuisiu As¬ 
sociated with the Disease — Tatsonemus \Voi}di, n. sp. by Dr. J. Ki<.NNn: (pp. 7(18 >o«)) pi. i, 
figs. 3). — Transactions of the Royal Sttoieiv, Rithibur h, Vol. Pt. IV, No 20. J^dinlmtgh, 
1921. 
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wholly, which leads either to sudden death or inability to fill the air sacs 
which permit of flight, and reduces the bees to crawling. 

In studying the pathology of the disease P. B. Whitb points out that 
the mites perforate the tracheae and live on the body fluids of their hosts; 
the tracheae become darkened and ultimately black by the increasing 
deposition of chitin. In the examination of 250 stocks from different parts 
of the country, the parasite was discovered in all of them. Of 140 stocks, 
believed by the owners to be healthy, 50 (nearly 36 %), harboured thepa- 
asite Tarsonemus woodi, but Nosema apis was not always present. 

Except in one doubtful case the brood was not found infected; the 
queens usually survive until the colony becomes extinct. 

The usual symptoms of the disease have been produced artificially 
by blocking up the thoradcal spiracles of the bee with wax. Many 
bees from different countries outside Great Britain have been examined 
and so far Tarsonemtis woodi has not been found. 

Dr. Rbnnie suggests that the name Isle of Wight disease should be 
changed to Acarine disease. Investigations connected with the appro¬ 
priate control methods to be employed are in hand. 

749 - Exparixnents in Breeding and Feeding Silkworms in West Prussia. — trucks, 

n. (i), ill Biedermanns Zentralhlattf Year XI/IX, No. 5, pi>. iyo-106. May 

lOSO. 

As Director of the seiicultural Station recently created by the 
" West-preussische Seidenbau-Studieiigesdlschaft" (West Prussian Society 
for sericultural study), the author, in 1917, proposed to establish a large 
breeding station of 30 000 silkworms. In these experiments in breeding 
silkworms in successive batches, owing to dijB&cultiesthat caused consider¬ 
able delay, the first worms were not hatched out until early in August. 
Between August 4 and 14, 9000 silkworms were hatched so that an experi¬ 
ment with 10 batches of 1000. silkworms in each could be started. The 
food consisted of mulberry leaves. Along with this e3q)eriment, a small 
comparative feeding test was arranged; 4 series of 390 silkworms in each 
were formed and fed as follows 
Series /. — Mulbeny Icavob (M). 

Series 11 . — l^cavos of Viper’s-gm*?*? {Scorsoiiera histninica) (S). 

Scries III. — Mixitirc of leaves of mulberry and Vipcr’b-ijtass (M. S.) 

Series IV. — Mulberry leavcb up to the fourth htage and leaves of viper’s-grass during the 

fifth stage. 

The experiments have shown that, in good conditions, the silkworm 
in West Prussia can be fed without Irisk up to the middle of September, 
since good mulberry leaves can be gathered up to that date, especially 
when it is considered that the best silk is obtained by feeding the silkworms 
on healthy full-grown leaves during the later stages. 

In the experiment of breeding in successive batches, feeding with 
mulberry leaves, the period of growth of the silkworms was prolonged by 

(i) Berfcht der Wistpreassisehen Seidenbau Studitn^escUschaft, VcfsuehsstaUon Daimg. 
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II to 15 days; the weight of 7500 cocoons collected between September 
17 and the end of the month amounted to 8.56 kg. 

The comparative feeding experiments gave the following results: — 

I. — Feeding with mueberky leaves. — The growth of the silk¬ 
worms was satisfactory. The first clxange commenced on August 10, 
the second on August 16, the third on August 21, and the silkworms began 
to form cocoons on September 8, so that on September 17 all the silkworms 
had pupated. No diseased silkworms were seen. 

II. — Feeding with eeaves of viper’s-grass. — A number of 
silkworms refused this food; altogether 21 % died. The beginning of 
moulting took place at the same time as in the first series for some of the 
silkworms but did not follows the same regular course. Moreover the com¬ 
mencement of pupation was irregular, but 60.3% of cocoons were formed. 

III. — Feeding with the mixtitre of eeaves of mueberry and 
viper’s-grass (the chopped leaves were so treated that the sap 
from the two Idnds was mixed to prevent the silkworms from choosing 
between them). The food seems to have been eaten without difficulty. 
After the third change, the leaves were given alternately and unchopped. 
The consumption was regular at first but after the 4^ change the leaves ot 
viperVgrass were refused. 

The formation of cocoons was delayed in a curious manner. On 
September 13 (38**^ day), 41 % only of the cocoons were finished; the max¬ 
imum, 90 % of cocoons, was reached in September 16 (42“*^ day). 

IV. — Feeding with mdeberry eeaves up to the fourth stage 

AND WITH EEAVES OF VIPER*S GRASS DURING THE FIFTH STAGE. — Ill Spite 
of a prolonged fast, the worms refused the new food and had again to 
be fed on mulberry leaves. 

The weights of the cocoons formed by the different series were as 


follows:— 

100 cocoons of Series I and IV (IVI)..x 10 ji^nnumes 

H)o coconas of Soricb II (S).Jih » 

luo cocoons of Series HI (At S.). r S7 » 


The cocoons (dark yellow in colour) of series II were, ou the average, 
larger, but on the whole weaker than the other cocoons. The coci)ons 
of series III were the strongest and in point of size occupied a iiiediiiui posi¬ 
tion. The moths from the silkworms fed ou leaves of vipei's-grass were 
darker in colour, and pairing and laying were done in a hcvsitaling numuer. 
Regarding the tenacity and elasticity of the .silk, it was found that the silk 
made by the silkworms fed on mulberry leaves -|- leaves of vix)er\s-grass 
differed but little from the silk made by the silkworms which had been 
fed on mulberry leaves only. 

The author next selected a certain number of cocoons from the two 
experiments, for eggs. 

The moths hatched from them weie paired as follows : — 
$$XSo" — M^XSo" S$XMrf' MS?XMSry — 

M 9 X M cf. 
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The eggs were collected separately. The silkworms hatched from these 
as well as some silkwoims hatched from Hungarian eggs, were again 
fed on the leaves of viper's-grass. After the fourtii stage the sillcworms 
from the Hungarian eggs commenced to languish and, from May 6, dead 
silkworms had to be removed daily. The silkworms produced by the va¬ 
rious pairings remained healthy up to May 20, but after that date they also 
died in large numbers. These experiments were repeated twice more. 
The results may be summed up as follows 

The silkworms fed only on leaves of viper's-grass up to the time when 
they commenced to form cocoons, produced cocoons which were of little 
or no use; even when this substitute was only given up to the third stage 
the 3delds were not satisfactory. A yield of 55 % can be obtained by 
feeding with leaves of viper's-grass up to the third stage, and then replacing 
them by mulberry leaves. 

When silkworms are reared industrially the latter method has small 
advantage, since it is especially during the fifth stage, when a large consump¬ 
tion of food takes place, that feeding with the leaves of viper*s-giass as a 
substitute for mulberry leaves would have most value. The author, how¬ 
ever remarks that for ihe creation of a family silkwoim that would consume 
leaves of viperis-grass right up to the forming of cocoons, feeding with that 
substitute from the commencement up to the third stage might be of great 
importance; the silkworms hatched from eggs laid by the survivors would 
eat the leaves of viper’s-grass with less repugnance and become accustomed 
to it from generation to generation (r). 

The author emphasises the great advantages of breeding the silkworms 
in successive batches, a method which is much less HaMe to unforeseen ac¬ 
cidents, owing to which the ordinary method of breeding generally fails; 
this has been shown by an experiment in breeding silkworms in successive 
batches in 1918, when the leaves of the mulberry were for some time lack¬ 
ing, and when, therefore, in the meanwhile leaves of viperVgrass could be 
given without fear of loss. Another advantage of this method is an 
even distribution of work. 

750 - Aetioii of Concentrated Sulj^urie Acid on the Eggs ot Bombyx mori (2). — 

J;biiaxxXi'S,X,,ixkXbittC(mptasfendmdesSiancesdeVAcad(mi$desSGUnccStVdi, 172, No. 

XI, pp. 7xi>-72i. Parib, M^irch 14, iqzi. 

Pairly nmnerous researches had previously been made regarding the 
action of concentrated sulphuric add both on fertilised and unfertilised 
eggs of Bombyx mori. It appears from the work of Duci^aux: {1876) and 
other writers that if the fertiliser eggs of univoltine varieties are submitted 

(1) F. I,AMBBRT, Director of the Montpellier Sericolttual Station, in his publication 
La scorsondffi dam VtUimenUaton davera soU da mdrier, Paris, r9i6,''Bureau de Revue de Vi¬ 
ticulture/* passing m review works on the substitutes for the mulberry and, using his own expe¬ 
riments as basis, arrives at the same conclusions and further remarks, that the results might 
perhaps even be practically applied in countries where dimatic conditions are adverse for 
growing mulberry trees for silk production. Sec JR., Dec. 19x7, No. ii 95 - 

(2) Sec Jan. 1918, No. 75 ; R,, Hay 1919, No 627; -R., July-Aug. lyao, No. 786, (£i.) 
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to that action for i or 2 minutes, just after they have been laid, they be¬ 
have like the summer eggs, that is to say they produce silkworms at the 
end of 10 to 12 days, instead of producing them at the end of 9 or 10 months. 
But, on this point, some reservation is necessary since: — i) Univoltine 
varieties fairly frequently give birth in a natural manner after 10 or 12 
days, to casual bivoltine individuals; 2) the action in question appears 
to be inconstant. 

In the course of researches made during the past 7 years, the author 
has made a series of observations on this subject from which he draws 
the following condusions 

1) It is true that the immersion of unfertilised eggs of Bombyx mori 
in concentrated sulphuric add has an influence on certain of them which 
do not change their colour naturally. However, that influence affects not 
only fredfly-laid eggs but also much older eggs (at least 20 to 25 days 
old). The aptitude for parthenogenesis persists therefore for a long time 
in ^gs which have apparently remained in the condition in which they 
were laid. 

2) In the conditions of concentration, temperature and time in 
which it acts on unfertilised eggs, concentrated sulphuric add has no ac¬ 
tion on fertilised whether freshly laid, laid 18 hours previously or 
laid 5 to 7 months previously. 

3) When they are immersed in the sulphuric add Bonibyx mori 
eggs lose their yellow colour. It appears that the diorion undergoes some 
modification in structure and becomes more opaque. This fact would 
seem to support the theory of I/OEb (i) However, it is not proved, 
that traces of sulphuric add cannot penetrate into the vitellus and play 
the part attributed by DeIiAGE and Goi;dsmith, or some similar r 61 e 
to that of catalysts. 


FARM ENGINEERING 

751 - Oparating the Tractor Plough (a)* — i<sbd c. o., iu Fa/m impkmefa Neios, Voi. 43, 
5 > PP< and 74 i 3. Cliicago. Feb. 3, 1921. 

The discussion is confined to ploughs of the two, three, and four bot¬ 
tom unit lift gangs type, though many of the prindples are equally applic¬ 
able to both these and ^e independent lift gangs also employed. 

The true line of pull in a double drive whed tractor may be considered 
to pass midway between the drivers as shown in Figs, i and 2. If the 
tractor has only one driving wheel or drum, for all practical purposes the 

(i) According to IvOBb (1911) the action of sulphuric acid lenders the nieuibiane of the 
egg more penneable to oatygen. In his theory, aimed at eaqplaining the caqperimcntal parthe¬ 
nogenesis, that writer assigns an important part to the phenomena of oxidation which are pro- 
diified in the egg when the embryo begins to develop. According to Dbxagb and GouosMim on 
the other hand, it is the ** dehydrating and caustic inhuenoe of the add which is the 
cause. 

(2} Complete revision of former artide on the Tractor Plongh by the same author. Sec 
i?. June, 19x7, No. 575 - 
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true line of ptiU passes through the centre of that driver, and the true line 
of draft of small engine gang containing an odd number of bottoms passes 
through the centre of the middle beam (Pig. i) or when containing an even 
number of ploughs, between the two middle beams (Fig. 2). An ideal 
working condition ^ould therefore allow the true line of pull of the trac¬ 
tor to coincide with the true line of draft of the plough. In many outfits, 
however, this is not possible, because the tractor and the plough must 
each be run in a certain fixed relation to the open furrow, and their widths 
3 cnay not be such as to allow this coincidence of the lines of pull and draft. 
In sudi cases side draft to some extent is bound to occur either in the 
tractor or plough or both, according to the hitch. 

The method of procedure advised is as follows: — At the beginning of 
the second trip around new land, the tractor should be placed as near the 
open furrow as it is safe to run it, or actually in the furrow and the plough 
arranged carefully in its proper rdation to the furrow. With a scratch 
of 2 marks on the drawbar of the tractor, — one to show the position of 
the true line pull, and the other to indicate where the true line of draft 
of the plough would cut the drawbar if extended ahead. The hitch bars 
from the plough to the drawbar of the tractor should then be attached at 
a point about midway between these 2 marks. 

The sidedraft of the outfit will then be fairly wdl divided between 
the tractor and the plough. ^ 

Fig. r diows this condition with a 3-plough tractor when it has 
both ^vers running on the unploughed ground. The true line of pull 
is on the left of the true line of draft. Fig. 2 shows a condition where a 
narrower, 2-plough tractor is running with one driver in the open furrow. 
The true line of pull is here on the right of the true line of draft. 

With the hitch bars thus adjusted, the outfit should be started. If 
the side draft in, the tractor proves troublesome, more of the sidedraft 
should be thrown on to the plough by removing pin A, and moving the devis 
to the left on the drawbar of the tractor (Figs, i) or to the right, (Figs. 2), 
thus attaching the load to the tractor nearer its true line of pull. Pin A. 
should then be replaced in the nearest hole in the hitdh bars. 

The fact that the sidedraft can be shifted at will from tractor to plough 
is important from the point of view of steering dltdculties and plough 
troubles. 

In making hitch adjustments to shift sidedraft, great care must be 
exerdsed not to destroy t!te proper width of cut of the front plough bottom, 
otherwise there results an uneven height of furrows. The cut of the front 
bottom should not be more or less than 14 in. for a 14 inch gang or 12 
in. of a 12 inch gang. 

If cutting too wide (Figs, i) any one of 3 adjustments can be used 
to remedy the trouble: a) move the hitch devis to the tight on the drawbar 
of the tractor ; b) move both hitch bars an equal amount to the left on the 
horizontal devis on the plough beams ; c) lengthen the right hitch bar in 
respect to the left by moving the latter forward at A one hole on the right 
bar. If the front plough is to be shifted to the right only an inch or two. 
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the length of one bar must be adjusted in respect to the other, — if 
it is only a matter of 2 or 3 in. too wide, either adjustment a) or b) can 
be used 

If cutting too wide, (h'lg. 2), the clevis may be moved on the draw¬ 
bar to the right, or the right draw lengthened in respect to the left by 
moving the latter ahead on Ihe former at *1. 

The principles of bar hitches described, are equally applicable to cross 
chain hitches still used in some sections on the larger tractor gangs. 

For all practical purposes the centre of resistance of a 3-bottom plough 
may be taken to lie in the middle bottom at a point on the mould board 
about 2 in. from the shin and just above the share line. The hitch bars 
should be attached to the vertical clevises of the plough so that the bars 
He as nearly as possible in the horizontal plane of the line of hitch (i. e. 
the imaginary Hne passing from the drawbar of the tractor to the above 
mentioned centre of resistance). Hitching higher will result in increased 
draft, and lower, in failure to penetrate properly. 

Ordinanly in stubble ploughing, coulters should be set ®/g of an inch 
to land and from % to 2/3 the depth of the furiow. In sod ploughing, 
they should be set % inch to 
land, set forward slightly from 
the stubble position and lowered 
to cut nearly the full depth of 
the furrow. The coulter is, as a 
rule, set on the beam so that its 
bearing is from i to 2 in. back 
of a vertical line from the tip of 
the share point (Fig. 3). These 
rules are however only general 
and cannot always be followed. 

Due attention should always be 
paid to the nature of the surface 
soil. If sharp shares and sharp coulters fail to penetrate properly and 
the trouble cannot be remedied by the coulter set, it is advised to raise 
the hitch bars on the vertical hitch plates, and as a last resort set the 
suck regulator so that the heels of the landsides are slightly raised. This 
adjustment will usually result in better penetration, but increased suck 
means increased draft and the operator should lose no time in going 
back to the original set recommended by the manufactures as soon 
as possible 

Two fundamental principles should be understood with r^ard to 
failure to scour: firstly, the trouble is usually caused by the fine soil that 
breaks loose from the furrow slice, and, secondly, any adjustments that 
tend to increase the pressure of the dice upon the mouldboard will help to 
eliminate the trouble The following remedies ate recommended, 

1) Throw more of the sidedraft into the tractor; 

2) set the coulters slightly wide or move the blades forward 
and set these wide 
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If these do not prove successful :— 

3) Go back to the original set and then try raising the hitch bars a 
hole or two on the vertical clevises. 

The so-called “ winging down ” (letting the front bottom cut a trifle 
deeper than the rear bottom) has often overcome the non-scouring difi&- 
culty, and its advantages outweigh its disadvantages. 

An unsuspected cause of failure to scour in some instances is the speed 
at which the plough is run, and if a plough is employed which undar 
normal conditions is too large for the tractor, all that can be done with 
the gang is to plough shallower unless one bottom can be detached. This 
should not however be confounded with the cause of slow speed due to 
excessive dippage owing to the soft fiiable condition of the surface of the 
fields. If there is no objection, however, to breaking into the subsoil 
to a greater depth, increasing the depth of ploughing may remedy entirely 
the non-scouring, because the pressure on the mouldboards will be 
increased. 

By turning on the headland and leaving the plough at an. increased 
depth until the point in the furrow is reached, where on the previous round 
the plou^ had reached its normal depth, and then bringing the plough 
back to its original position the depth may be maintained at the headlands 
at least for several trips. On a strip of unploughed land which is narrow¬ 
er than the plough, the whole outfit should be run so that the rear bottom 
is doing enough cutting to keep its point from hooking into and turning 
back the furrow slice on the left. The front plough will not do so much 
damage because it is the wing of its mould that hits the furrow dice on 
the right, and tends to keep that slice in its place. By dropping the plough 
a few inches on the land wheel to let it cut a small notch in the plough 
sole for the rear landside to work against and hold the plough in its 
correct position, the difficulties liable to arise may be overcome. 

752 - The Mav** Cultivator for Rocky Laud. — Marre, n (Dircctcur des Services agri- 
ooles de rAveyton), in Lc Pro^r^s a^ricole ei vUicole, Year 38, No. 19, pp. 455-458. ]\tonl- 
pellier. May 8, 1921, 

This new tillage instrument, designed especially for the rocky lands 
of the Causse, but which would be serviceable on all stony soils, even 
when not calcareous, has been thought out and constructed by M. Bt- 
TmdiTS, Materiel agrioole et viticole (Mav), rue Pasteur, Beziers. 

It has a rigid strong frame of special sted with rivetted joints. The 
working pieces, of cast sted with interdiangeable parts of hard sted, 
can move out of the way on meeting abnormal resistance, such as 
that of a rock; they are k^t in place or brought back into working position 
by powerful springs witih a very small movement, which saves them 
from being bent or broken. The working pieces are fixed to the frame 
by means of bolted rings bearing the axis round which these pieces move 
The penetration of the teeth into the soil is brought about by 
of a crank axle governed through a screw by a flywhed, a drain, atid a 
roller lifting the front at the same time. A seat, situated opposite the 
flywhed, enables a man to regulate the depth of digging while working. 
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The weight of the apparatus is about 500 kg. It can loosen a strip 
of ground 1.70 metres wide; in very favourable sod an average depth of 
15 cm. can be reached, if necessary, by passiog twice over the ground; 
but according as the difficulties, (hardness of the ground, the length of time 
it has been f^ow, etc.), increase, it will obvioudy be necessary to pass more 
often over the ground to attain that depth. When that depth is reached, 
the soil is ready for sowing. 


753 - Penkala Press for Compressing Dry Pulp into Briquettes. — bovcedon, n., in 
the Comptes rendus des siances de VAcadenm d^A^ricuUure de France, Vol. VXl, No. 15, 
PP- 374-379» Paris, April 20, 1921. 

R. Boitchon, sugar manufacturer, Nassandres (Eure), has pointed 
out the advantage of compressing dry pulp into briquettes in order 
to reduce the cost of packing, as the pulp is rdatively bulky owing to 
its low density. 

The problem of compressing dry pulps, substances which are at the 
same time both powdery and elastic and difficult to compress by vertical 
pressure, is solved, by the press invented by the Polish engineer Pknkaia. 

Its principle is that of a continuous press which agglomerates the sub¬ 
stance molecule by molecule, or rather bit by bit by a series of com¬ 
pressions, whence the very remarkable homogeneity shown by substances 
pressed in this machine 

The first experimental presses were constructed by la Compagnie 
de Fives-Lille. For a press with a capacity of 10 tons in 24 hours, about 
10 HP. was required. As it was desirable to produce a division in the sub¬ 
stance pressed and obtain biiquetes of a given weight, each of which would 
represent the ration of an animal, a cdlular distributor was added to the 
presses as first constructed. Witia the mass compressed in this way the 
animals can be given their food rations in ordinary form. Immersed in 
water these briquettes swell rapidly and, after 2 hours, the pulp immersed 
in plenty of water resumes entirdy the appearance of ordinary pulp. This 
press has also been tried with success for compressing fuel (i) and for making 
electrodes. 


Dry palp. . . 
Rapeseed cake 
l/ioseed cake . 
Oat meal. . . 
Barley meal. • 

Bran. 

Chopped straw 

BCay. 

Whey .... 


Examples of rations used at Nassandres. 


Working 

oxen 

Fattening 
oxen 1 

MUdi cows 

Sows 

feg. 

kg. ” ’ 

kg. - ■ 

~ kg. ~ 

7 to 8 

6 to 7 

4 *"5 

0.200 


I to 2.5 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

0.750 

— 

— 

0.500 

0.750 

4 to 5 

3 to 4 

4 to 5 


— 

— 

4 

4 to 5 litres 


(1) See R. Feb. 1920, No. 247. (Ed.) 
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Bouchon also gives some figures regarding the dry pulp from sugar 
factories, giving two analyses, as well as examples of the rations used on 
the Nassandres farms to which the sugar factory and lefinery are attached. 

The mixture is prepared 24 hours in advance and the pulp is steeped 
in plenty of water; the chopped straw is not Ridded until tlie mixture is 
made and the pulp is thoroughly prepaied. 

754 - The Guy Motor-Press” for Applying Mechanical Pressure to Existing Instal¬ 
lations. — Lc PfO reh, asjncdU tt vibcolof Year 38, No 18, pp 437-^28, fig^ i Montpellici, 
I, 1931 

The Guy Motor-Press has been made with the object of enabling 
wine-makers who make a medim, or even a small amount of wine, to bene¬ 
fit by the advantages of mechanical pressing, at the lowest possible cost 
of installation and making use of existing apparatus. 



Th,« Ouy Kotoi-Pitss, on a bast (^without niotoi), winking 3 prtsst*' 


The Motor-Press is made in two patterns •— 

1) Pedestal pattern, the more usual pattern, suitable when the 
presses aie away from a wall and arranged about the middle of the cellar. 

2) Wall pattern, used when the presses are arranged along a wall 
of the cellai. 

Dusckeption. •— The automatic system of constricting or pressing 
is essentially composed of an apparatus of the pedestal or wall pattern 
separate from the existing pressing apparatus and forming the Motor-Press 
properly so-called. The apparatus consists essentially ot a cast-iron 
case, enclosing, protected from dust and accident, and in an oil bath, a 
speed reducer of 1/60 and a transformer of circular uwvement %nto alternahnif 
movement. 

With the apparatus all the small high-speed motors (electric especially), 
can be connected directly, by a simple band, with an axle beariug pulHes 
(turning at 300 revolutions a minute); an attachment can also be made of 
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its laige, very slow moving (4 to 5 revolutions a minute) arm, and by means 
of dynamometric connecting rods and cardan joints, to special bars fitting 
into the sockets of the existing presses. 

A sin^e “ Motor-Press ** (of the pattern made by Guy of Agde) can 
work I, 2, 3 or 4 presses of any kind, arranged in any manner, tc^ether 
or separated and can do so with only ^4 to % HP. per press according to 
the forms of the construction of the presses* 

Working. — The press or presses being loaded in the ordinary way, 
and the charges and apparatus being brought to the required position by a 
small hand bar worked by one man, the man attaches the dynamometric 
connecting rod or rods which are hooked up in their position of disengage¬ 
ment, and then starts the Motor-Press. 

The constriction or pressing takes place gradually, and, when the 
maximum pressure of the resistance of the press or presses is reached, that 
is to say the equivalent of the force of 4 men, a safety spring, by becoming 
compressed, shortens the stroke and owing to this the catches of the rat¬ 
chet mechanism no longer fall into the recesses, the‘screw plate remains 
stationary and no longer presses, the Motor-Press still continuing to work, 
so to say, empty. This continues until the. fresh or fermented grape 
husks becoming drained, the internal pressure decreasing and becoming 
less than that of the dynamometric safety spring, the latter relaxes, the nor¬ 
mal length of stroke is re-established and the catches of the ratchet again 
fall automatically until a further period of maximum pressure occurs. 

Automatic pressing is thus attained, and without attention, the Mo¬ 
tor-Press can be allowed to go on working without stopping during meal 
times, and thus valuable time is saved compared with the time taten by 
ordinary pressing. 

In case of possible breakdown of the motor, pressing can be continued 
by hand in the ordinary manner. 

When pressing is finished all that has to be done is to turn back the 
catches and the Motor-Press commences to remove the pressure from 
the press or presses and the loads and apparatus are lifted in the ordinary 
way by hand, if the apparatus is not heavy, or by meaus of a special me- 
chanism invented by the same constructor. 

755 - The Simplex Super-press with Movable Pan and High Pressure. — Ventre, j. 

(Professeur d’OSuologie i I’Eoolc xulionale < 1 *Agriculture de Monipelliet), in Le Pro^ris 

a»ricoU ot vUicolCf Year 38, p. 357 - 331 - MontpeUier. April 3, 1921. 

This apparatus, built to the design of P. Paul, seems to fulfill 
the double object of producing great force and automatically exerting 
progressive pressure. 

Like the hydraulic press, the new apparatus has a movable pan and 
the diameter of its sieves is about i m.; the pressing plate is supported and 
pressed down by two knee joints, the heads of which approach and recede 
from each other. These are controlled by a double threaded screw 
automatically pressed on a plate with catches. 

As the angle between the knee joints decreases the pressure increases 
in the proportion of i to 10. 


[V54-TSft] 
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This mechanism has a total force of lOO tons, that is to say a pressure 
of 10 to 12 per square centimetre. The pressing takes 35 minutes. 
It is regulated automatically, for, if the descent of the pressing plate is 
more rapid than the escape of the liquid requires, the catch ceases to fall 
so that pressure is not removed until the juice previously expressed is 
cleared. 



Side view of the Simidcac Supea>pteM». 


The raising of the pressing plate takes only 9 or 10 minutes so that 
one sieve can be entirely pressed and replaced by another in three quarters 
of an hour, or, allowing for clumsy working, in an hour 

(My from i to r.5 HP. is required, and can be supplied by a 
electric or petrol motor. 

The pressure is direct and this does away with the necessity for a re¬ 
gulator, the maintenance of which is always delicate. Stopping, both 
in raising md descending, (when the thickness of the cake is too little), 
IS automatic so that no attention is required. Pressing by of this 
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apparatus is carried our under good conditions, for it is done by using the 
two most favourable piindples for the clearance of the juice, namdy 

1) The pressure only increases gradually and slowly proportion¬ 
ately to the compression of the grape marc, so that fdting of the sieves 
is prevented. 

2) The pressure instead of being continuous, is obtained by a series 
of successive shocks leaving sufiSdent time between them to allow of the 
drculation and dearance of the wine endosed in the mara 

The effect formerly obtained with percussion presses, which had 
the reputation of producing a much better draining of the grape marc 
than was obtainable with other kinds of presses, is therefore realised with 
less manual labour but with greater pressure. 

756 - The Alexis Chaussepied Apparatus for the Rapid Produetlon of Sparkling Wines. 

Revue iCtictale dit Frotd it dos Industries fit^oriiiquos. Year I, Vol. i. No 12, pp. 399-401, 
figs I. Paris, Dec 1920. 

The process covered by the Alexis CnAussnPiKD (of Saumur) patent 
makes it possible, using cold, to obtain, in the shortest possible time, 
sparkling wines of identical composition and quality to those obtained by 
fermentation in bottles according to the Champagne method. 

The wine is composed predsdy as if it was to be drawn to ferment 
in bottles, but the various operations; — Fermentation, dosing with 
the transport liquor, darification, are not done in bottles, but in wooden 
vats containing from 10 to 40 hectolitres, which are endosed in steel tanks 
sufficiently strong to hold the carbon dioxide produced by fermentation 
and whose pressure, under which it is dissolved in the wine, is capable of 
being regulated as desired by a valve. 

After darification, which is accelerated and made perfect by the ac¬ 
tion of cold, the deposit, resulting from the second fermentation in the 
dosed vat, is got rid of; the dear sparkling wine is then bottled by means 
of isobarometric apparatus of the same kind as that used for bottUng low 
gravity beers; the low temperature at which the bottling is done prevents 
effervescence and loss of carbonic add gas 

Apparatus. — The apparatus is composed of a wooden vat 1, open 
at the top; the bottom 3 of this vat is pierced by a hole 4 in which is 
fixed by watertight washers, a metal piece 6 through which passes the tube 7 , 
made of glass (or silver plated metal). This piece is covered, inside the 
vat, with a wooden cap 8 pierced with a hole through which passes the 
tube 7, intended to prevent contact between the wine and the metal 
piece 6. 

The vat I is endosed in a metal redpient capable of resisting the pres¬ 
sure of the gas produced by fermentation; the bottom 10 of this redpient 
is pierced by the piece 6 on which is screwed a nut 11 to form a water¬ 
tight joint by means of washers. Tow packing is placed round the tube 
7 and is pressea tight by the nut 12. On the nut 11 is screwed a piece 14 
forming a soHd piece with the tube 7 and which enables this tube to be 
raised or lowered. The piece 14 ends in a three-way tap 19 . 
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The redpient 9 , furnished with a thermometer 25 and spy-holes 
26 , has in its upper part an air-chamber 27 fixed with screws and a water¬ 
tight joint. The chamber 27 bears a metal tube 30 prolonged, at 31 , by 
a glass tube 32 , which is laiger in diameter than the tube 7 which it i)ro- 
tects against the fall of deposits. 

The tube 30 opens out above into the feed bottle 33 with a tap 34 
between them; it also communicates by a tube 35 with a pump 36 , which 
draws out by the tube 37 the gas contained in the chamber 27 and drives 
it badr by the tubes 35 , 30 and 32 . 

The cham b er 27 also has a tube 38 with a tap 39 communicating with 
the upper part of the feed bottle 33 and a tubing 40 carrying a manome¬ 
ter 41 , a valve for regulating the pressure 42 , and a tap 43 , allowing 
communication by the pipes 51 with the arrangement for drawing off the 
wine into bottles and with a compressed air or gas container 57. 

Inside the receptacle 9 , and above the vat 1, is a coiled pipe 44, which 
communicates with a mcipient 45 and through which can be made to 
circulate, as desired, heating or cooling liquids. 

Working. — The wme is prepared in a big tun or in casks with all 
the necessary ingredients as in the Champagne method except that no tannin 
is added; the wine at this moment is a real culture broth of alcohohc yeast, 
fermentation having commenced regular action, the wine is introduced 
into the vat 1 through the feed botile 33. 

With this object, after dosing the tap 19 and raising the tube 7 above 
the bottom of the vat by moving the piece 14 , the stopper 47 is taken out 
and the taps 34 and 39 are opened; the wine runs through the tubes 30 
and 32 , the taps 34 and 39 are then closed and the stopper 47 is replaced. 

Fermentation continues in the vat and it is quickened by starting the 
pumps 36 ; the gases drawn through the opening 37 are driven back through 
the tubes 35 and 32 causing continuous movement and mixing of all the in¬ 
gredients in the wine. 

When fenn^tation is finished (or, if it is desired to stop it, before it 
is complete) cooling liquid is made to circulate in the bent tube 44, and the 
pump is set in motion; the gases cooled by contact with the bent tube, 
are driven back into the vat, where they cause cessation of fermentation 
and the dosing is proceeded with. 

The transport liquor — which contains the necessary dose of tannin 
(required to ensure the precipitation of all the albuminoids) and of glue— 
is introduced into the feed bottle, and, after the stopper 47 has been re¬ 
placed it is run into the vat by opening the taps 34 and 39 which are then 
dosed. This liquor is mixed with the wine by the pump which continues 
to work as well as by the circulation of the cooling liquid in the coiled tube 
to bring the wine as near as possible to its freezing point: at that moment 
the pump is stopped. 

The wine, whi^ is now effervescing and dosed, being at rest, darifi- 
cation takes place by ^ action of the tannin on the albuminoids and by 
that of refrigeration; it is further facilitated by the presence of carbonic 
add gas under pressure, which renders it absolutely perfect in a very short 
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time the deposit is then collected, settled, at the bottom of the vat in a com¬ 
pact, solid mass above which the sparklmg"wine clear and hquid is led 
off by the tube 7 The low temperature is maintained by the circulation 
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of the cooling liqtud during the whole duration of darification and bottling; 
owing to it, the latter operation is effected very easily without effervesc¬ 
ence and without any loss of carbon dioxide. 

The bottling is done by means of counter-pressure extractors like those 
used for bottling low-gravity beers ; the pressure is ensured by compressed 
air or by carbon dioxide — coming from the vats under fermentation -- 
contained in a tube 49 , or in the container 57 . The bottles are then corked 
and wired in the usual way and they are then ready for dispatch. 

Each apparatus is envdoped in an isolating cover whidi shelters 
the contents from variations in the outside temperature and barometrical 
pressure as wdl as from drat^hts which have such a bad effect on the pro¬ 
gress of fermentation. Owing to this isolation, which is as perfect as pos¬ 
sible, each apparatus works independently of the others, which may be 
at different stages of the making, without affecting those which come near 
them, and it is thus possible to collect a fairly large number of apparatus 
in the same premises, the mean temperature of which is not of great import¬ 
ance provided it is not exa^erated one way or the other; it may vary be¬ 
tween +X(fi and -I-300C. 

Each apparatus produces, in i month at most, its content of sparkling 
wine ready for dispatdi. 

The refrigerators required are of small power (600 to 3000 frigories 
an hour) and are only used during 3 or 4 days for each apparatus so that 
they can each work a fairly large niunber of macliines. 

This process has proved its value in practice. Apparatus of 1000, 
2000, and 4000 litres are working at present some of which have produced, 
under the conditions described alove, several charges of wine which 
have given complete satisfaction. 

757 - Mllk-Wei^ing Balance. — Goudot, 0 .,iu Hiq Jourmld^AsncuUure pratiquetYQVLi 

85, Vol. I, No. 19, pp. 379-380, 2, Paris, May 11, lo^r. 

The author describes a good type of milk-weighing balance (illus¬ 
trated in the figure bdow) used by cheese makers in Franchc-Comte. 

This balance is a sted yard the of which shorter arm supports the pail 
which holds the milk; the longer arm, bent in a circular arc, ends below 
in a weight calculated so that when the pail is empty the point of the hand 
A, fixed on the upper part of the arm, points to scero on the dial at the top 
of the apparatus. On this dial, starting frrm zero on the left, are marked 
large divisions each of which corresponds to i kg.; each of these divisions 
is divided into four parts corresponding to %, kg., respectively- l?ach 
kg. is reckoned as being equivalent to i litre of milk which in practice caus¬ 
es no objection. For weighing, the milk is poured into wire-mesh strainer 
designed to strain out impurities suspended in the milk. This strainer 
is fixed to the support B by means of an iron pin and is moveable 
round this support so that its lower aperture is over the pail while the 
milk is being strained and so that it can be moved to one side to lift the 
pail when Med. 

The working of this weighing machine is therefore very simple. But 

[TSC-T51] 
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in order for the balance to weigh accurately ii must be quite vertical and 
the feet that support it should be fttwly bolted to the floor of the room 
where the milk is received; otherwise the slightest disturbance may inter- 



Eroat view of the milk-weighuig balaacc. 

fere with the accuracy of weighing. It is further necessary, for accurate 
weig^biug, that the axis of the beam should be kept dry, as rust would pause 
iregular weighing. 

758 - Heeipcoeating Butter-worker. — Maurin, G , in the faurml trAffrufuHurs praUqt^e 
Year 85, Vd. i. No. «o, pp, figs, 2. Paris, May 21, 1921. 

With this new butter-worker, called “ alternating," it is possible to 
work up very small quantities of butter for which hitherto a spatula and a 
dish were used to get rid of the buttermilk and to work up the butter. 
This butter-worker, illustrated in the figure here r^roduced, consists 
of a prismatic hopper with a triangular base, divided into two compart¬ 
ments by a partition bdow which rotates, in a horizontal plane, a grooved 
wooden cylinder worked by a crank handle outside. This handle can be 
placed dther in the right or left of the hopper, the latter being able to rock 
backwards and forwards on two pivots bdow hdd in a frame which is 
attached to a table. 
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The butter is placed itf the hopper which for the moment is upper¬ 
most , on rotating the grooved cylinder it draws and flattens the butter and 

removes the buttermilk in forcing the 
butter into the lower hopper, which 
slopes dightly so that the buttermilk 
and the water used for wadiing will drain 
awaj. Then the hopper is turned over 
on its lower pivots and the grooved cy¬ 
linder is rotated in the opposite direct¬ 
ion. The operation is repeated as often 
as is necessary, the butter being sprink¬ 
led with dean water After passing a 
few times the butter is thoroughly washed, 
worked up and separated fiom the but¬ 
termilk; it can be salted at the same 
time. 

This butter-worker is made by the 
Firm L, David, 56 Route d'Evieux, Vernon (Eure), France 



Dawo redpxocatmg tmtter-workei. 


RURAL ECONOMICS 

759 - Cost of MOk Frodnetion (x) in some States of the North American Union. — The 
Creamery and Mtik Plant Mcnthfy, Vdl X, No. i, p 43 Chicago, lU., Jamtaxy xgai. 
The best way of estimating the cost of milk pioduddon is to determine 

it carefully in each administrative unit. The Dairy Division of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture of the United States has instituted an enqmry for this 
puipose addressed to the groups of farms in 7 States of the Uniou. Data 
referring to 4 groups are now to hand. Each group consists of 20 dairies 
that are typical for their administrative unit. 

The aim has been as far as possible to estimate the cost of production 
by quantity, rather than by price, m order to be able always to inter¬ 
pret the data by supplying the current price. 

A summary of the data is given in the Table on p. 909. 

agricultural INDUSTRIES 

760 - Eidiibitldn of Hybrid Wines at Mdeon, &i6ne-et-Io!ie, Frar ce (2).— 

ut Le Progr^ aencole et inttcole. Year 38, No. 12^ pp. 279*280. Montprilier, March 20, 

X92X. 

The annual exhibiton of wines produced by hybrid beareis oiganised 
by the Agricultural Society of the arrondissement of Mdcon, was held 
on February 20, 1921. Over 50 samples of wine were shown, coming from 
Sadne^t-Loire, the C6te d'Or, Haute-Mame, the Rh6ne, the Drdme, 
the Landes. 

(i) See R, May 1921, No 554- 
C2) {See R. Apnl 1921, No. 458. (Ed) 
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Units necessary for the production, of 100 lbs, of milk. 




Indiana (i) 

Vennoot 

N^orth CaiDlina( 3 } 

Washington 

Average annual milk pro¬ 
duction per cow (pounds). 
Percentage of butteifat . . 

6937 

3.8 

5252 

3-9 

4915 

7833 

3-7 



Winter | 


Winter | 


Winter 

wg 



Grain. 

Hay and other dry 

lb. 

38.5 

1 

20.0 1 

33.x 

f 

8.7 

57-8 

48.4 

29.4 

5-2 

roughage . 

Ensilage and other 

lb. 

66.8 

a 7-4 

129.9 1 

18.7 

78.5 

36.9 

92.9 

7.5 

succulent roughage. 
Hanling and grinding 

lb. 

147-6 

6 ai 

X 9 I .3 

27.8 

181.5 

87.0 

143-3 

40.4 

of concentrates . . 


$0.03 

$ 0.014 

0.020 

$ 0.005 

(a) 


$ 0.022 

S 0.003 

Wtter. 

lb. 

20.3 

—— 

11.2 

— 

'$ 0.008 
(a) 

, ~(a) 

9.0 

O.I 

Pasture. 

acres 

— 

0.040 

— 

10 

1 $ 0.0121^ .205 

— . 

0.025 

I<abour. . . 

hours 

2.5 

2.2 

2.7 

2.0 

3.6 

3.2 

1.9 

1-3 

Hoxse-I^bour (a) . . 
Over-head and other 

hours 

0-3 

0.2 

.6 

0.4 

..s 

1.8 

.01 

0.015 

expenses (3). . . . 


$ 0.385 

$ 0.393 

p 0.555 

$0,425 

$0,537 

£o. 54 i 
I'Ccaif anc 

$ 0-495 

{$0,576 

$0,406 

Calf credited units (^t), 


0.012 

0.013 

.025 

0.009 

$0,430 

manure] 

j 0.017 

0.009 


(a) The data for these items were obtained in money Yalue. 

(l) U. 5 . Department of Agriculture, Bulletin 858. 

(s) North Carolina Department of Agriculture, BuUetin 266. 

(3) Host dairy-farmers sell their milk retail, and this labour was for transport. 

(4) By unit, i calf is xmderstood. 


In general, the opinion of the judges is that, under present conditions, 
when wine is made in too small quantities, the qualities of most of the sam¬ 
ples cannot be judged and that a final evaluation would only be possible 
with wines made in a normal way in vats or casks. Nevertheless they 
summed up their valuations in the following notes: 

r) White wines. 

Bertille-Seyve 45 <>. — Good wine, right flavour. 

Seibel 880. — Vintage of X 9 i 9 > good wine, pleasant, flinty taste. 

Seibcl 867. — Blairiy pleasant, though very slig^xtly ftwy. 

Sribel 4657. — Poxy wine. 

Sribel 5061. —- Insipid common wine. 

Seibel 52x3. — Shown as old, has a peculiar rancid flavour. 

Seibel 5279. — Fairly good, alcohoUc, slight peculiar flavour, rather pleasant. 

Seibel 5409. — Peculiar unjfleasant flavour. 

Seibri 58-60. — Insipid wine, litUe alcohol, unpleasant aftertaste. 

SdLbri 1000. — Hade as white wine, 4 ightly rosy, inteiesting bat badly shown. 

Hal^gue 747-8. — Huddy wine, decidedly bad. 

i;<e lEtiillant. — A wine which does not deserve the name of the vines which produced it. 
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Comiaergoii 2157 - — Pronoiijiced flavour ol honey* 

Baco-Thomur. — Wine with body and fineness; fairly mdlow. 

Baoo Maurice Baoo. — Peculiar flavour resembling the wines of P^oUe blanche, but much 
more pleasant. 

Baoo Douiion. — FSairly pleasant wine. 

The wines made from mixed vines were not valued, not because they 
were despised, for possibly their mixing is a good operation, but, because 
the judges restricted themselves to observations on the characters of the 
hybrids, in order to bring out their respective merits later on. 

2) Red wines, 

Madone. — Vintage of 1919, full fliavoured wine» deep coloured. 

Coudetc 4401, Buefbt selection. ^ Insipid wine, common, but neutral, fine colour. 
Couderc 162-97 (Didme). — Indifferent wine, apparently badly made. 

Gouderc 7120 (Drflme). — Peculiar flavour, colour. 

Baoo No. 1 (S^oguy, S.-et-I/.). — Good wine, with body and colour. 

Baoo No. z (Hhute-Mame). — Nloe looking wine, which cannot be valued as it tastes of the 
ca^ 

Baoo No. I (Montagi^-les-Busy, Q.-et-I,.). —Made as a pink wine, “tender” wine, {deasant 
flavour, alcohoHc. 

Baoo No? I (I,andes). — Good wine, full bodied, deep coloured. 

Baoo-Bstdlat. — Wine with veiy go^ flavour, pungent, has fineness and bouquet, bri^t 
red ooloar. 

Bertille-Seyve 872 (S.-et-I,.). — Good ordinaiy wine, slightly earthy flavour. 
Bertflle-Seyve 872 (Brflme). — Possy. 

BertiUe-Seyve 893 (S.-et-I<.). — Oidinaiy wine, slightly acid. 

Bertille-Seyve 893 (Brflme). — Passable, slightly peculiar flEavour. 

Bertille-Seyve 893 (Bhdne) — Thin, with an earthy flavour. 

Obezlin 595 (S.-et-I,.J. — Neutral wine, veiy deep coloured. 

Siebel zooo (S.-et-I/.). — Vintage of 1919, very good wine in every respect. 

Siebel 1000 (DrOme). — Vmtagieofi9i9»neutialwine,thin,seemsnottohavebecuwell made. 
Siebel 4643 (Drdme). — Slight peculiar flavour; appeals, like the last mentioned to have 
been badDiy made. 

Siebel 4643 (Bhdne). — Fairly ifleasant wine, veiy ^ght special flavour, a little tort. 

Siebd 4643 (S,-et-I<,). — Fine wine, coloured. 

Siebd 4643 (BCte-iMbune). — Vintage of 1919, insipid and thin, special flavour, seems to have 
been ba;^ cared for. 

Siebel 4716 (Brdme). — Has fineness, colour xather yellow, alcoholic, flavour ol old wine. 
Siebel 5181 (Brdme). — Good wme, deep colour, slight special flavour. 

Siebel 5x81 (Rhflne). — Made as a pink wine, light colour, interesting to see how it will 
mature. 

On the whole, the red wines appeared more interesting and more sitc- 
cessM than the white wines. The inequalities noted for identical hybrids 
are doubtless due partly to differences of soil and climate, but they appCiir 
to be due driefly to the care taken in the gathering of the grapes and in 
the making. 

76X - M a kin g Wine from Must of Sugar Content. —Mensio, C., in the (HomaU 
Vimcolo itaUanOt Vdl. 47, No. 12, pp. 112-114.; No. 13, pp. 122-133. Casale-Monfer- 
rato, March 20 and 27, 1921. 

The author describes an experiment which he made on a white wine 
of CasteDammare del Golfo (Province of Trapani), with a high percentage 
of alcohol and also containing much unaltered sugar. The object was 
to ascertain the cause of its slow and difficult fermentation. 

[tse-isi] 
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By fermenting musts very rich in sugar the author was able to get up 
to 19.5 % volume of alcohol, in laboratory tests, but he could never get 
more than 18 % under ordinary wine-makiiig conditions. In the case in¬ 
vestigated the wine contained 16 % of alcohol and 64 % of unaltered 
sugar; it therefore was made from a must containing 34 % of sugar, 
which, after complete fermentation, should have given a wine containing 
19.7 % of alcohol. 

The determination of the chemical composition of this wine and of 
the conditions mider which fermentation took place led to the conclusion 
that the cause of the slowness and difficulty of fennentation was the ex¬ 
cessive concentration of the must. The very small quantities of acetic 
add and lactic add found, proves that the fermentation of the wine in quest¬ 
ion did not reach too high a temperature. The author considers that it is 
practically impossible to get complete fennentation in such concentrated 
musts; nor does he consider it profitable, since such must could be used 
to greater advantage in making sweet filtmtes, concentrated musts, or 
luscious, alcoholic, and sweet wines. The author thinks it would be more 
expedient to try to get a fairly rapid fementation, to produce 16 % of al¬ 
cohol. without continuing it to the complete decomposition of the sugar. 
In a wine containing 16 % ol alcohol a residue of sugar, even if fairly con¬ 
siderable, can do no harm. The best way of procuring this rapid ferment¬ 
ation is to inoculate a prepared yeast made with another less concentrat¬ 
ed must (containing from 15 to 20 % of sugar) that has been fermenting 
from 24 to 48 hours. The quantit\»' of that yeast diould be from 2 to 3 % 
if the temperature is less than ao^C, and i % if the temperature is over 
20«>C. The fermentation will be governed by the same rules as those which 
r^ulate wine-making in hot climates (stirring the must so that the ferments 
^lead throughout the mass; aeration repeated twice or more ; moderate 
sulphuration ; decantation according to tiie pace of fermentation;. 

Dilution of concentrated musts with water has been recommended, 
but in view of the present high cost of transport and ca^ and, on the other 
hand, tlie increasing demand for luscious sweet wines, the author doubts 
that such a method could be really better. 

762 - The Aldxis CSiaussepied Apparatus for the Rapid Produetion of Sparkling Wines. 

See No, 75O o£ this Review, 

763 - Balance of Nitrogen and Chlorine of Beetroot during the Manufacture of Si^r.— 
I. Saxilard, Balance of Nitrogen dnnng Uic xoanufactore of sugar. Predpitation of 
the albuminoids of beetroot by sulphuric add, bisulphites and hydro-sulphites, in the 
Comptes retidus de VAeadimie des Sciences j Vol. C 1 ,XX, No. 2, pp. 129-130. Paris, Jan. 
12, 1920. —11. Id. Olie balance of chlorine during the manufacture of sugar and the 
chlorine content of beetroot. J&u 2 ., Vol. CT^XXlI, No. 5, pp. 283-28^1. Jan. 3x* 1921, 

I, — In a previous paper (i) the author has indicated what became 
of some of the elements from beetroot during the manufacture of sugar. 
In that paper the balance of dry material was shown as iohows; — 


(i) See R, 1918, No. 815. (Ed.) 
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Biy xoatexial from 100 kg. of beetroot. 22.3 

9 ^ CQatained in pulp and difCu^on water. 5.6 

» 9 ocmtained in the carbooatatioa cakes. x.2 

j » contained in the molasses.*. 3.0 

» 9 oontained in the white sugar.12.4 

IVoss and .. o.i 

- 22.3 


Now the author notes that, from 100 kg. of beetroot about 50 kg. 
of dressed pulp, used as forage, and 40-50 kg. of press water are 
obtained. Its average composition may be rq)iesented as follows: — 




Per 100 
of pressed pulp 

‘Per litre 
of stxainea 
press water 

Dry matter. 

Sugar.. . 

Ash ......... 

l\>tal nitrogen. 


8.5 - 10 
0.60 

0.55 

o.x(>-o.X 3 

8.5 gm. 

4.5 

1.2 

O.XO-^.X 2 


This means that the dry matter carried away in the press water is 
about 8-10 % of what remains in the pressed pulp ; the nitrogen is divided 
in approximately equal proportion between the pulp and the liquid. These 
figures, in conjunction with those of the first paper, show that in sugar 
factories which distil their molasses and incinerate the vinasses, the ni¬ 
trogen from the beetroot is distributed on the average, per 100 of total 
nitrogen, in the following manner:— 


In the carbonatation cakes.X5 

In the foxage pulp.20 

In the press and*othcr waters.x8 

Given off in the form of ammonia during the process.x7 

Given off during the incinetatioa of the vinasses.30 


II, — When establishing the balance of chlorine, allowance was 
made for the chlorine contained in the wdl water which was used in the 
difiEusion battery (0.02 gm, per litre). The following figures are average 
figures from ten sugar factories:— 


Chlorine in the beetroot. 0.016 *^1, 

Chlarine in the molasses. 0.30 

Chlorine in the beetroot oontained in the residues of di(fu<^ion .... i9.oi» 

Chlorine of the beetroot oontained in the inola<^ses.80.00 

Undetermined losses. x.uo 


The distribatiem of the chlorine taken up in the soil by the toots 
among the '\mrioas parts of the plant was, according to the following analyins 
made with beets containing 17 % of sugar 

[rss] 
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I 

Average weight 
of a plant 

Moisture 

Chlorine per 100 
of dry matter 

Blades of the leaves. 

Petioles and principal nb of the leaves. . 

Boot Gollazs. 

Topped roots. 

127 gm 
296 1 

49 

530 

84.3 % 

85.9 

7 Q .2 

75.3 

I.OO % 

X.80 

0.34 

0.08 


These figaies show Ihat the petioles have highest dilorine content <{ 
this lemark applies also to mangolds. In the whole plant tiiete is x.2 
of chloiine per 100 of sngar of the topped root, an amount which varies 
according to the conditions of growth. 

764 - Baw Mateilals for Industrial Aleoholle Production; Sugar Beet, Prid^ Pear, 
Uolasses, Potatoes, Sweet Potatoes, Maize, Acoms, Straw and Sawdust — 

I. JtnEOiz, A. C. Raw Materials for Indtistrial Alcohol Ptoductioii, in The Souih Afnctm 
Journal of Indusirtes, Vol. IV, No. 2, pp. i 67 -i 75 - Pretoria, Reb. 1921.— 11 . Boas, 
I. H., The Manufacture of Alcbbol from Waste Wood or Sawdust, in The Indian Forester, 
Vol. Xl/VIIT, No. 3 i PP- 135-137* Allahabad, March 1921. 

II. The taw mateiiaJs possessing possibilities of being employed as 
bases for the production of industrial alcohol may be pkc^ in 3 groups, 
namely, i) sugar, 2) starch: 3) cellulose. 

i) SUGAR GROUP. — a) Sugar Bed. — The juice derived by express¬ 
ion from sugar beet contains on an average about 15 % of sucrose. The 
yield may vary from 10 to 20 tons per acre; Germany showing the highest 
average in Europe. The yidd of alcohol per ton of roots ranges from 11 to 
24 gallons. If therefore, the average yield of beet be 12.5 tons per acre 
and the proportion of sugar therein 14 %, the consequent yidd of 1.75 
ton of sugar per acre will correspond to a theoretical yidd of 237 gallons 
of absolute alcohol. 

b) Prickly-Pear Fruit. — This is said to contain on an average about 
10 % of sugar directly and completdy fermentable into alcohol, and ac- 
cor^ng to investigations carried on in the New Mexico College of Agricul¬ 
ture, a yidd of 10 tons of fruit per acre was estimated, and it is estimated 
that 10 tons carrying 10 % of sugar, would yield 128 gallons of alcohol, 
and would bring in 16,5 s. per acre which is considered to be a good return 
for otherwise woithlcss land, entailing little or no cultivation. 

c) Molasses (i). — This forms imdoubtedly one of the cheapest raw 
materials for alcohol. At its highest value, the cost per gallon of alcohol 
thus obtained is 8d. It has however been estimated that the total raw 
material available for example in the United States and Cuba would pro¬ 
duce only 162 million gallons of alcohol, or 5 % of the total requirements 
for motor fuel. The author gives details of tiie output of Natal in par¬ 
ticular, and also quotes extracts from the paper read by Hbriot before 
the Scottish Section of the Society of Chemical Industry 1915 (i), showing 

(i) See “Molasses as a Soiiroe of Alcohol for the Production of Power”, byT. II. P. Hb- 
sioT, in Journ Soe. Chem. Ind., Vol. XXXIV, pp. 336-340. 
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the quautity and cost of production of alcohol from molasses in various 
countries, 

II. STARCH GROUP. — a) Potatoes, — In a German potato distillery 
100 kg. of potatoes are reckoned to furnish 20 kg. of starch, yielding 
11.5 to 12 litres of 100 % alcohol. In Germany a particular variety of 
potato is grown exclusively for alcohol production, giving a specially large 
yidd of tubers per acre, and containing a very high percentage of starch. 
Out of a total production of 4 % million hi. of idcohol (reckoned at 
100 %), 3 % million hi. came from potatoes in 1918-19. The approximate 
yields per acre and correg)onding potentialities for starch production for 
the various countries are tabulated. 

b) Sweet Potatoes. — This contains approximately 25 % of starch and 
sugar. Assuming the yidd to be no more than 4 tons per acre, the theo¬ 
retical yidd of the aforementioned dements would be about 2000 lb. per 
acre. Therefore from i acre of sweet potatoes, approximatdy 140 gal¬ 
lons of absolute alcohol should be obtained. 

c) Maize. —; The theoretical production per ton of maize may be es¬ 
timated as 1360 lb. of starch (equivalent to 97 gallons c»f absolute alcohol), 
which compares wdl with the above crops. The amount of alcohol pro¬ 
duced in actual practice bears the high proportion of 87 % to the theo¬ 
retical yidd, compared with the 77 % for potatoes. New 2 Sealand appar¬ 
ently heads the list as regards the yield per acre of grain. 

d) Aconis. — The author states that peeled acorns are said to contain 
about 40 % of starch together with some cane-sugar. At present, except 
for pig feeding, they are not much used, but once the difficulties are over¬ 
come there seems no reason why these should not be emi>loycd to advan¬ 
tage with r^rd to motor fad. 

3. CELLULOSE GROUP. - a) Prickly Pear Stems. - These of 
sections do not contain starch, but cellulose, and unless liydrolised by 
means of dilute acid, would posvsess no value ft/r alcohol piodiiction. 

b) Straw. — The same remarks apjAy to treatment of straw. 

I-n (c) Sawdust. — The average 3deld of alcohol per Ion of dry wiw- 
dust is about 20 gahons, bitt it should be remeinbered that the cost is nil, 
while tliat of other materials considered is considcTable. Much research 
is needed to find methods of improving the yield, and it is also desiralilo 
to make a complete investigation of the sugars so formed. Methods may 
then be established to promote fermentation (t) . In \'iew of the importtmee 
in many coimtries of replacing petrol by another form of li(iuid fuel, this 
problem is extremely important. 

The great obstacle in the way of the ])rodnction of a 1 irger proportion 
ol alcohol from sawdust is the iinpmcticability of a>inpletol3’' conv<‘rling 
the cellulose into sugar unless the material contaijis no more moisture 
than just enough to render it damp, and the hydrorliloric add used for 
hj-diolysis is of at least 40 % strength. According to l?iigHsli Patent 


(i) Jblesearcli is now in progress at aicrkeley Univeisily, Suu I»"raiicisco, with Uw a>usUt- 
uents of the wood. {AtUhor*s note) 

[T«43 
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107,219, of May 23, 1916, by R. A. Kocher of Saa Francisco, founded 
appaiently on the researches of Willstatter and Zbchmeister (i) main¬ 
tenance of these conditions effects almost quantitative saccharification 
within 24 to 48 hours. Such a method would be a distinct advance on the 
processes hitherto in operation, as it effects the change at the ordinary 
temperature, in spite of the fact that the claim has been disputed [Journal 
Cheni. Soo.^ Vol. CXIII (1918), p. 181), where it is stated that it rested soldy 
on polarimelric observations and the equally non-^cific data of cupric 
reduction and was therefore inadmissible. 

765 - Gontrihutlon to the Knowledge ol the Biochemical and Biological Qualities of 
Goats Milk* — Cokdbs, F., m the ZeUschHft fur Zte^ensMchi, Year XXII, No. i, pp. 1-3. 
HanoTer, 1921. 

The author registered the milk production of goats (2) during one period 
of lactation, and determined the percentage of fat in the milk; in addition 
Tie detennined the acidity, the catalase and diastase, and he made the 
alcohol test. 

The milk production, which was 800 kg. per period of lactation before 
the war, has now decreased to between 500 and 400 kg., a quantity which 
is still equivalent to from 10 to 13.5 times the live weight. The fat con¬ 
tent was variable. The avemge figures of the percentage of fat in the 
milk of the different goats varied between 2.72 and 4.11 %. The morning 
milk was, on the average, poorer in fats than the evening milk and the 
latter poorer than the mid-day milk. 

The fat content of the morning milk is recorded as 3.29 %, that of 
the mid-day milk as 4.19 % and that of the evening milk as 3.94 %. 

The alcohol test for ascertaining tlie freshness was of no use as the 
milk co-agulated every time. 

The degree of acidity was determined by the Sohxiet-Henkei, meth¬ 
od. The values obtained showed great variations; the average figure 
was 4.7 degree of acidity. The determination of the catalase gave results 
showing considerable differences. Thus treating 15 cc. of morning milk 
with 5 cc. of Hg O2 gave a lowest value of 0-5 catalase and a highest value 
of 7 ; the average was 2.25. The figure of cabdase increased with the age 
of the goats. 

The estimation of the diastase in goats' milk was made with Konings' 
method; here also a marked difference was recorded between the morning 
and evening milk; the smaller milkings showed the higher figure of dias¬ 
tase ; 10-30 mgm. of starch were decomposed in 30 minutes by 100 cc. 
of fresh raw milk (3). No influence of the period of lactation on the dias- 
.tase content was noticed. 


(t) BffHchle dot Deuisch^n Chem^chsn Gesellschaft, Vol XI/VX (idi3)> P- 2401. {.Ed) 

(s) Flock belonging ot the Bruu'>wick BrceJing Society, composed chiefty of goats o f 
the Saanen breed. (Ed,) 

(3) See Kdmo, Chemte der mjrtschlichen Nahrun^s-und GenmsmtUel, Vol III, Part II, 
p. 238. Berlin, (AuUlm) 
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766 - FieezlQg Brokem BggS (z). I. Moztvozsin' a. (Chef des tsavairc de physique et de 
chixme & l']&c 61 e d’Alfort; change de Tessseignctueat de la conservatioii des denrdes p6is» 
sables k TA. F. F.), in the Revue gMral dee Ffotd et des Industries FHgorifiques, Year I, 
Yol. I, No. 12, pp. 397 - 39 ^. Palis, Dec. 1920. — II. Organisation de la production des 
pXDduits d’oeuf h Shanghai, Ibid., p. 398. 

The author describes the freezing of liquid eggs as an industrial means 
of pieservution. The frozen eggs of commerce (hen's eggs and sometimes 
duck's eggs) are prepared in China, Japan and North America. 

The pl^t required includes: — i) Cold storage to preserve the eggs, 
before they are broken, at a temperature of o® to +4® C; 2) a testing 
room kept at a temperature of +xq 9 to +13P C.; 3) a w^-Ht breaking 
room at a temperature of +15® to +180 C.; 4) a freezing chamber with 
a temperature of between —12® and —18® C.; 5) a room for washing and 
sterih^g the utensils. All the apparatus is in non-rusting metal and cap¬ 
able of standing daily sterilisation without deterioration. 

]^gs freeze at about —3? C.; the shell cracks and lays bare the mem; 
brane inside the shell, which renders the egg very vulnerable and easily 
invaded by microbes when thawed. To avoid these defects it is better 
to get rid of the shells of egg^ to be frozen. 

The worker breaks the eggs one at a time by striking the egg against 
the sharp edge of a metal blade. The egg is emptied into a glass, so that 
a bad egg which has escaped the test con be ehminated. An experienced 
worker can break and empty 12 to 16 eggs a minute. The yolks are mixed 
with the whites, or they are kept separate; the yolks can have sugar (1 %) 
or salt (0.7 %) mixed with them. The liquid eggs are placed in tins which 
usually contain 13.5 kg., the tins are soldered and then taken to the freez- 
zing chamber, where, they remain for about 36 hours at a temperature 
of from —12° to —18® C. Preservation is subsequently effected in cold 
storage, with or without ventilation at or —C. Preservation can 
be prolonged for a year or more; it is, however, noticed tliat in this case 
the product thickens slightly and sometimes a slight oily film forms on 
the surface. 

REDFmnD has made a detailed study of the variations iii the compo- 
rition of frozen eggs produced under various conditions; from his ])aper 
are taken the figures reproduced in the Tables bdow. The results ate in¬ 
dicated in gm. per 100 gm. of fresh material. 

'The ammoniacal nitrogen is expressed in milligminmes per 100 gtu. 
of fresh material; the acidity of the fats in cubic centimetres of alcoholic 
soda N/20 per gramme. The counting of the bacteria was done after 
5 days' culture at 20® C. 

II. — An American company, the “ Amos Bird Co. " at SiKinghai 
deals daily with one million ^gs. The yolks and whites arc dried and fro¬ 
zen, or frozen only. These products are sold in America. The factory 
employs 700 workmen and the processes of manufacture arc kept secret. 


(1) See R., Aug. 1916, No. 91S; Dec. 1916, No. 1224 ; July-Si»pt. No. iftis. (£</.) 
PBU] 
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Whde eggs {whites and yolks mixed). 



%gs opened aeqiticany 



--«- 

- 

Conunexcial product 


ficesh 

Pceaerved for 4 to 
rs months 


Diy xnatetial %. 

25.96 to 27.19 

27.88 to 29-34 

25.81 to 30.30 

Bt]ierestxad:%. 

9.31 —11.01 

10,52 -10.88 

9.66— 12.71 

Reducmg sugar %. 

0.29 — 0.36 

0.31 - 0.41 

0.27“ 0-33 

Addity of the fats. 

1.21 - 1.72 

1.50 - 1.83 

1.59 - 1-99 

Aiiuiioaiacal xdtixigen %. . . 

I — 2 mg 

2.6 - 3.2 mg 

1.6 “ 2.8 mg 

Total bacteria (per gxanune). 

® 1 

0 

70 000 “ 15 millions 

Ba/A, coh . 

.. . . 1 

0 

1 

0 

100 “imiUions 


Yolks. 



l^ggs opened aseptically 

CommeEcial ptodnet 


Fresh yolks 

Yolks preserved 
for 4 to Z3 months 

Dry material % . 

Bther extract %. 

Kedudag sugar %. 

Addity of the fats. 

Ammouiacal nitrogen % . . 
Total bacteria (per gcamme). 
Boa, coh . 

46.93 to 30.90 
24.49- 28.78 
0.08 - 0,20 
1.44— 1.96 

2.5 “ 3*1 

0 

0 

39.43 *043.87 

19.24“ 22.74 
0.18“ 0.29 
1.53 “ 1.82 

3^8 “ 6.4 mg 
0“ 87,000 

0 

43,10 to 44.84 
22 .i3 -23.69 

0.17 - 0.24 

1.80 - 1.99 

4.0 — 4.4 mg 
24000 -5300000 
100 - xoo 000 


Yolks and whites separated. 



Sugared yolks 

Whiles. — htggs opened asepttcally 


Commercial ptodnei 

Fresh whites 

Alter 4 to z3 months 
preservation 

Dry material %. 

Bther extraet %. 

Redudng sugar %. 

Addity of thef^. 

Ammouiacal nitrogen % . • 
Total bacteria (per gtamme) 
Baet, coh . 

48.46 to 49.06 
17.94 -18,65 

0,26 - 0.28 

1.04 - 1.19 

3.1 - 3,7 mg 
220 000 to 950 OQO 
X 000 to 10 000 

ZI.80 to 12.83 
0,01 “ 0.12 
0.31 - 0.46 

0 - 1.2 mg 

0 

13.96 to 15.54 
10.03- 0*07 
0.37- 0-55 

0.4 - 0,8 mg 

0 “ TOO 000 
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767 - The Frozem Meat Imdustiy in, Brazil (x). — La Eeom gMraU da Frofd et des in- 
i^^ustries fri^iorifiqaes. Year H, Vol. H, No. 3, pp. 67-81. Paris, March, X9Si. 

The frozen meat industry in Brazil is of qiaite recent date, since it 
began in 1914; the first consignment to I/ondon, 1415 was made in 
December of that year by the Osasco and Barretos packing houses in the 
State of Sao Paulo. 

During the war the enormous demand for frozen meat required for 
the Allied armies gave this industry a remarkable impetus; the following 
statement shows '^e total shipments from Brasdl each year up to 1920 



(z) X -papet mdreis => 16 penes. 


From an examination of these figures it would seem that the demand 
due to the war resulted, as principal effect, in the sudden creation of the 
meat industry and that this industry, which has now reached the stage of 
r^ular production, shows a tendency to develop normally, the price of 
Brazifian meat tending at the same time to keep level with ^ose of other 
similar markets. 

Statistics of 1913, based on an official census of cattle in the various 
States of Brazil, gave a grand total of 30 705 080 head. The States which 
had most cattle wereBio Grande do Sul, with 7 249 000 head; Minas 
Geraes, with 6 861000 head; Bahia, with 2 683 000; lllatto Grosso, with 
2 050 000 head; and S. Paulo, with 1322 000 head. 

These figures ate no longer accurate, the cattle in certain vStates in 
Biaal having considerably increased since 1913. Thus, according to recent 
information, Rio Grande do Sul has at present more than 8 million cattle, 
Minas Geraes about 7 500 000, S- Paulo 3 803 205. These arc the three 
States in which cattle breeding has been q)ecially developed and improved 
by the introduction of wdl hi A bulls. 

These would be no exaggeration in fixing the present number of cattle 
at 35 million head (2). 

in 1913, the total number of cattle in Brazil and other cattle breeding 
countries in decreasing order of importance were as follows, in millioiis 


(1) ^See 2?., May, 1915, No. 530; June, 1915, No. 623; August, 19x5, No. 733; Maxdl, 
1919, No. 339; ^eb., 1931, No. 313. (Fd.) 

(2) Aa estimate made in 19x8 gave: — 37 500 000 head of cattle, 7 205 000 sheep and 
17 330 pigs. {NcU by the Ed, of the Riviie G&n6raU du Ftoid), 

[rerj 
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of head : — United States 63 ; Russia 37.3; Brazil 30 705 ; Argentine 29; 
Germany 20.15; Austria 17.8; France 14.3; England 11.8; Algeria and 
Tunis 11.3; and Canada 10. In the same year the average price of an 
average steer was 


XTnited States.. . . 300 to 350 mtlteis 

Aigentina.325 to 250 » 

Brazil.120 to 130 » 


It cannot be said that any breed properly speaking is found in Brazil, 
and all efforts of breeders are directed towards the creation of a breed 
by crossing and sdection. 

The cattle in Rio Grande and Minas Geiaes are generally cross-bred 
with imported cattle on one hand and with indigenous “ caracu ” (i) 
and zebu (2) (the latter chiefly in the State of Minas Geiaes). 

The weight, height and yidd are small. An average steer does not 
weigh more than 300 to 500 kg. ; the bones are much developed and 
scarcdy 220 to 250 kg. of meat net are obtained. 

Up to the present the efforts of breeders in the south have been ge¬ 
nerally very scattered. The want of concentration and especially ^e 
mistake formerly^ made, notably in the State of Minas, of mixing the breeds 
of “ zebu and criolla (cattle of foreign origin living almost wild) has 
been one of the chief obstacles to the production of a jBxed type. 

For several years the Federal Government (3) has been making greater 
efforts to introduce well-bred bulls into the country. It has instituted 
bonuses for breeding, allowed duty-free importation of bulls, and encour¬ 
aged cattle shows and fairs. The Minister for Agriculture has recommended 
the following measures as capable of giving good results 

1) Resinciion in ihe importation of hulls to two or three breeds at most 
(Shorthorn, Polled Angus, Hereford) with the object of improving the live 
weight of the cattle. On its part llie Union of Breeders of Rio Grande do 
Sul recommends, for cattle intended for daughter, that after experi¬ 
menting, one or other of the three breeds should be definitely adopted so 
as to create a fixed breed by the introduction of a single strain in the in¬ 
digenous cattle. 

2) Generalising^ the practice of keeping cattle in pens. — Up to date 
Brazilian breeders have been content to import bulls and let them run 
free among the herds in the open aU the y^ear roimd. It was soon discov¬ 
ered, and this was notably the case with cattle bdonging to the Brazil 
I^and, Cattle and Packing Co., that these buHs, imported into Brazil at 
great cost, could not stand the diseases which raged in the coimtry:— 
foot and mouth disease, red water, anthrax, etc. 


[T«l] 


(1) See jR., Nov. 1915^, No. 10^4. 

(2) R, Jen. 1915, No 80. {Ed ) 

(3) No. 700 of this Remew. {Ed.) 
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The Union of Breeders of Rio Grande do Sxil considers that the present 
methods of keeping cattle must be brought up to date, recourse had to 
preventive measures (arsenical dips or injections of trypauoblue against 
ticks or “ carapatos „), shelters provided for the animals where they can 
be visited, cared for, or placed under observation. 

3) Gradual dimination of the zebu " breed. — The breeders of South¬ 
ern Brazil have pronounced dearly against cross breeding between im¬ 
ported cattle and the ‘‘ zebu ” breed, the produce so obtained being in¬ 
ferior in yidd and degenerating more and more. 

The question of natural or artificial pasturage is secondary. 

There is no doubt that in this matter Brazil is particularly fortimate. 
Enormous stretches of land, selling at very low prices, are found in the 
north of Parana and Rio Grande do Sul, or the borders of Parana and 
Paraguay, as far aa Matto Grosso, abundantly watered and situated at a 
sufiident altitude to furnish excdlent pasture although the grass there 
is, apparently, fairly hard. 

The frozen meat from Brazilian cattle has been recognised as capable, 
as regards quality, of comparison with the best Argentine, Uruguayan, 
Australian or Canadian meat on the English and French markets. 

Argentine cattle yield on an average 500 kg. of meat per animal, 
whereas in Brazil the average barely reaches 250 kg. 

Consequently the 30 roiUion head of cattle in Bmzil only represent 
in ntilisable weight, compared with the 29 million head of Argentine cattle, 
some 15 milHon head actually. 

As, on the other band, the home consumption is greater in Brazil 
than in I^a Plata, the first deduction to be drawn from these facts is that 
the present condition of the Brazilian herds is a long way from showing 
a potential annual export equal to that of the Argentine, which amounts 
to abput 600 000 metric tons. With the generally primitive methods of 
keepng cattle in Brazil and the mortality which is thus caused, it is not 
possible to estimate a higher average amiual production than 10 % (i). 

The possible exix)rt would be about 700 000 head, wliich at an aver¬ 
age weight of 250 kg. per head, would give a total of 175 000 tons of meat. 
At 1000 reis a kg. this tonnage would represent a value of 175 ooo contos 
de reis. 

At present the capacity of industrial production is far from reaching 
this amount. At the present moment, there arc in lirazil 12 underUikhigs 
engaged in the production and preservation of frozen nient, of wliich 10 
are working, distributed as indicated in the table on p. 9JI. 

The first nine establishments in working are controlled by the Federal 
Government and the last by the Municipality of Rio do Jauciro [, During 


(i) This percentage seems too low, for many BmziHnn cattle breeders stale that 
can count on a production of 30 % and even 35 % for those who tiw* the more tatioxud 
methods; 18 % would seem to be an accepted average wliich oorresponds to on export of 
of z 360 000 head and 31: "y 000 tons of <lre&bcd meat. (NoU by the Kti. of the JUsvue OMraU 
du Froidj. 
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Number of 

Desigoatiou cattle Idlled 

in 19x8 


State of S&o-Paulo:- 

Continental Products Co., at Osasco. X08 413 

(Daily possible slaughter zooo steers, 2000 sheep, 4000 pigs* — 

Workmen:— 650)* 

Companliia fcigorijSca e Pastoril, at Barretos . 39 949 

(Capacity:— 900 tons. — Workmen:— 300). 

Companhia frigoiifica de Santos, at Santos. 9 683 

paily slaughter:— 350 steers, 500 pigs; capacity:— 800 tons.— 

Workmen:— 130), 

Ptigoxifico Amour do Brazil, at Idpa near Sfto-Paulo. 

(Only -working since July, 1920 ; daily possible slaughter:— 200 
steers, 3000 pigs and 600 sheep. — Workmen:— 600). 


Total . . . 158 04V 

State of Rio Grande do Sul {hu%U in xgxy-zS ):— 

Companhia ftigorifica do Brazil, at Sta. Anna do lAveamento. 

Companhia Swift do Brazil, at Bio Grande. 

(Daily slaughter:— 1000 steers). 

Companhia Armour do Brazil, at Sta Anna do I^wcamento. 

(Daily slaughter;— 1000 steers; capacity:—1500 tons). 

Frig. Pedro Oseiio, Abreu e Cia, at Tupaoeretam . 

Qompanhia Swift do Brazil, at Bosado. 

(Capacity:— 8600 tons) . 

Companhia fiigoiifica nacional Bio Grande, at Pelotas (Not yet 
working)..... 

Total. . . iyX 445 

Staie of Rio de JamHfo r— 

Brazilian Meat Oo., I/td., at Mendds 60 519 

Federal District : — 

Companhia bxasileiia britanica de caxnes, near Bio de Janeiro (connected 
with the British and Argentine IMCeat Co., I/td. capacity :— 6000 
tons) 43 836 

Grand total , 4 S 4 84 V 

the first half year of 19x9, 93 250 head of cattle 'were 'th® 

Swift cold storage at Kosaiio alone. For the year 1919 the export of dulled 
and f]04en meat was as follows, fox the 3 great ports of dnpment 


Bio de Janeiro.15260 tons \ 

Santos.32 034 » > 54 094 metric tons. 

Bio Grande do Sul. 6 800 » ) 


The following is some supplementary information (i) r^rding the 
refrigemting establishments in the State of Sao Panlo (not including that 
of Armour and Co.) for the year 1918 


1889 

4144 

48606 

21268 
9653S 


(1) This information and part of that given previously is due to M. Paul WAirjs, Coundllot 
for foreign Commerce, General Secretaiy-Treasurer of the Franoo-Brazilian Chamber of 
Commerce, at Paris. {Note by the Ed. of the Revue Ginhale dn Froid^. 
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Number 

Dead wels^t 


of animals kUled 

in metric tons 

Cattle. 

204 on 

42 400 

Pigs. 

31215 

X 706 

Slieep. 

2526 

35 


Production of dressed meai (in tons). 



Pactory 
at Osasoo 

Pactoiy 
at Barxetos 

Pactoiy 

at Santna 

• 

ratals 

V 

Prozen meat. 

18501 

9489 

1705 

2Q 695 

Chined s ..| 

Z 046 

4 809 

— 

5255 

IPUSih » .. 

— 

— 

— 

4372 

Preserved » . 

Value in conios * . . . 

2751 

34 000 

44 

15 189 

6985 

2795 
5 ^ 174 


* z oonto de rets » looo fnilreis. 


For the State of Sao-Panlo, the exports of chilled meat, from 19156 
to 1920, were as follows:— 


Tears 

1 Metric Tons 

1916. 

18689 

X 9 I 7 -. 

29315 

19z8.. 

32655 

19x9. 

30 73 » 

1920 (iz months). 

3^ 000 about 


Vnlue in tonio^ 


*5747 

26 388 
3a 757 
33805 
35 917 


There is still a great difference between the actual figiiros atul what 
might be expected. The problem of improving the breed is well on the 
way to being solved but the problem of shipping remains to be doall willi 
before this industry can be folly developed in Bnizil. 

As the best breeding areas are certainly Rio Gnmdo do vStil followed 
by Matto Grosso and Minas Geraes, for which the port of shipnuMit is 
. Rio de Janeiro, it is not expecting too much to iinlicipale lhat tlx* export 
from these three States will quicldy reach 100 000 Ions, but on condition 
that this quantity can be transported to the Entopc*an inarkols )>y regular 
and sufficient lines of ships with cold storage. There, a]>pnienti5% lies 
the kernel of the matter for, at present, the tnmsport capacity for frozen 
meat is certaialy not adequate to the production. 
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DISEASES DUE TO FUNGI. 

BACTERIA AND OTHER LOWER PLANTS. 

768 - On the Identity of Spirospora. Castane&e^ a Hyphomycete Observed on 
Chestnuts in France — and Acrospeira mirabiUs — Psv&oisrBaL. b , m tiie 
Bulletin inniL^diiel de la SoctUcmvcolo^ique de France, Vol XXXV'XI, Part i.pp 56-61, 
Palis, April 15,1921 

A short time ago, MM. Mangon and Vincbns described, under the 
name of Spirospora Castaneae n. gen. and n. , a hyphomycete found 
in France on Chestnuts affected by black rot» (i). They thought that the 
perfect form of Spir, Castaneae might be a member of the genus Melano- 
spora. 

The author states that this hyphomycete is not a new species, for it 
was discovered and accurately described, at least under its chlamydo- 
spore form, as long ago as 1857, when it was found, also upon chestnuts, 
at Bristol (England) by Bbrkbmy and BroomB, who gave it the name of 
Acrospeira mirahiUs, 

The author adds that this fungus cannot be very uncommon, seeing 
that since 1916 — when he began to study the diseases of chestnuts — 
he found it frequently every year in Rome during the autumn and winter. 
In any case, it is very widdy spread, for according to Bbrebiby and 
Broomb, many mycologists have met with it in other European countries, 
and in South America. 

Spirospora Castaneae Mangin and Vincens (1920) should thus be re¬ 
garded, according to the author, as a synonym of Acrospeira mirabiUs 
B. and Br. (1857), ^ well as of Polycystis itaUca Sacc. and Speg. (1879) 
UrocysHs? itaUca (Sacc. and Speg.) De Toni (1889), and Stephanoma 
italicum (Sacc. and Speg.) Sacc and Trav. (1911). ^ ** 

769 - Bf^viour of Selected Ihdaro Wheats Towards Lodging and Bust in the Molise, 
Italy.— See No 7 j 8 of this Reoum 

770 - “ E^vanglra” Vaiiofy ol Sugar (^e Resistant to Root Rot. — See No. 710 

of tbs's Bemem, 

771 - "Nbsiola’% Tiwilno Vims Resistant to Antozaenose. — Sec ko 73s of tins 

Ruiute 


(i) Sec R , Jjn. iq2i, No loy {Ed,) 


LU8-»iri] 
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772 - Control of Diseases and Pests in BrazO. — See No. 700 of this Review, 

773 - Fungous Diseases of Wheat in Sweden See No. 703 of this Review, 

774 ~ Norwegian Spring Wheat, Beardless with Light Bars, Very Susceptible to Ery^^ 
siphe gramittis and to Tilleiia Caries. — See No. 71 x of this Review, 

775 - The Smut of Italian Millet iUstUago Crameri) in the Presidency of 
Madias, India. — Sukdabaman, S., in dgHcuUural Research InsHtwU, Pusa, BulUHn 
No. 87, pp. I’lXf 2 map, i Calcutta, 1921. 

Italian millet (Setaria UdJlic(i) is one of the most important food crops 
of the Presidency of Madras, wh^e it is grown in all the districts, except 
Malabar' and South Canara. This cereal is subject to several cryptogamic 
diseases, but the one that does it most injury in Madras is smut {UstUago 
Cramefi Koern). 

In 1917, this disease assumed serious proportions in the «taluk » of 
Siruguppa (Bdlary district). The loss due to the fungus was estimated 
at more than one quarter of the whole crop. 

According to lie author, of all the preventive measures so far known, 
copper sulphate is the best, being both the cheapest and surest. 

It was found by his experiments, that in disced water the chlamydo- 
spores of UstUago Crameri germinate in the proportion of 50 % in six 
^“^urs ; 95 % germinate in twelve hours, and 100 % in twenty-four hours. 
If placed in a 0.5 %, or stronger, solution of sulphate of copper for fifteen 
to thirty minutes, none of these spores germinate. 

As regards the effect of copper sulphate upon the germination of the 
millet seed, the author's experiments proved, that it was hindered by im¬ 
mersion for thirty minutes in 5 % copper sulphate solution, and for fifteen 
to thirty minutes in a stronger solution. 

Practically, all that is needed to protect the seed from the attack 
of smut, is to phice it for half an hour in a 2 solution of copper sulphate. 

Only seed in good condition should be used, old millet is Hablc to be 
injured by the treatment. The disinfected grain should be immediately 
dried, to prevent its germinating, and planted at once. 

776 - DiseasBS of Sweet Potato in the United States. - - Scc No. 710 of thh Rmew, 

777 - Diseases of Cotton in Brazil — See No. 700 of this Review. 

778 - Alternaria Nelumbii n..sp., a Hyphomycete Inlurions to the Nymph- 
eacea, Netumhium speciosum in the United States. - ENr^)ws, u, M. a.,. 
and Rand, F. V., in Phytopaiholo y, VoJ. XX, No. 3, pp. j 35-I‘|o, lifis. i, pi. i. lynneabter 
Pa., IVXairch 1921. 

A cryptogamic disease of the leaves of the Egyptian lotus {Ndufnbium 
spedosunCj, was first observed in 1913, at Kenilworth (District of Columbia), 
and later, at the New York Botanical Garden The disease begins as 
very small, smooth, reddish-brown spots, which increase in size, until 
they reach 5 to 10 mm. in diameter. They may be roundish, or somewhat 
irregular in shape, with a tendency towards the formation of concentric 

[11J8-778] 
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bands of alternately lighter and darker brownie tissue. The margin 
is definite. In some cases, the spots are surrounded by a lighter green 
halo. When the spots are very numerous, many of them coalesce, and 
the leaf gradually dries from the margin inward. 

Since 1913, the disease has be^ seen at Riverton (New Jersey), 
again at the New York Botanical Gardens, anS Kenilworth, at Arlington 
(New Jersey), and at Pittsburgh (Pennsylvania). 

The same fungus, which from its characters appears to belong to the 
genus AUernaHa, was isolated several times from diseased leaves collected 
in the above-mentioned localities. The results of numerous inoculations 
carried out upon detached leaves in the laboratory, as wdl as on plants 
of N. spedosum under normal conditions, in the greenhouse and out of 
doors, leave no doubt of the pathogenicity of this species of AUernaria 
to the ;%yptian lotus. 

No perfect stage of the fungus has yet been discovered, but the fact 
that its conidia are able to germinate after remaining dry in the laboratory 
for as long as 2 years, would certainly indicate, that the conidia are prol> 
ably carried over winter on dead leaves, and other debris. This micro- 
mycete grows well saprophytically, so it is also possible that it might 
continue growing on fallen leaves during the warmer periods of the winter. 

The fungus in question is considered to be a species new to science, 
and is described under the name of AU. Ndumbii. 

779 - Tricbothecium roseura^ a Hyphoinycete Producing Mareiuineaiiiaio’^ 
(Bitter Rot) or Marciume del euore ’’ (Core Rot) in Apples and Pears, in Italy. 

— Peyronbl, B , in the R Stazume dt Paioh ia ve ttale eR Osstfvafono futopaiologwo 
per la promncta dt Roma e Abrujte$, BoUetttno mensth d^tnformaztoni e nottztef Year II, 
Nos 1-4, pp. 23-27, figs 3 i Rome, 1921. 

Many of the apples and pears sold in the markets of Rome are found 
every year to be affected by a disease Although the fruits look perfectly 
normal and healthy externally, the pulp surrounding the loculi is brown, 
soft and rotten. During the first stages of the disease, a kind of spider’s 
web, which subsequently gives place to a pink efflorescence, is seen on 
the interior of the loculi, and on the surface of the pips 

Microscopic examination has shown this spider’s web and efflorescence 
to be, respectively, the mycelium and conidial fructifications of a very 
common hyijhomycete, Tfichotlieciumrosetm I/ink (-= Cephalothccium ro- 
seum Corda) which frequently occurs on all kinds of dead and decaying 
plant matter, and usually behaves as a saprophyte. The filbrous tissue 
bounding the cavity of the style and connecting the loculi with the cavity 
of the calyx, is also altered and brown, and the rot gradually extends 
to the surromiding pulp. In the end, the entire fruit txLD. become affected, 
and if the surroundings are not excessively damp, it is mummified. The 
diseased pulp is very bitter. ’ Fruits attadaed by this malady have been 
frequently sent from different places in Italy to the Station of Plant Pa¬ 
thology in Rome. 

In the case of the fruits iu question, it is dear that the fungus fiuds 
its way into the interior by way of the cavity of the calyx; it probably 
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at fiist lives as a saprophyte; afterwards makitig its way along the hollow 
style, it reaches the core, and thence passes to the pialp. Somefebnes, howev¬ 
er, m the case of apples, the fungtas reaches the loculi by way of the pedun- 
de, following the course of the fibro-vascular bundles of the latter. Accor¬ 
ding to the author, it is most probable that the geitnination of the conidia 
and the penetration of the*tnycdium are assisted by the habit of placing 
the choicest fruits which are most often attacked — on a horizont^ 
plane with the cavity of the calyx tamed downwards. In this way, if 
the fruit is not perfectly dry, an actual moist chamber is made, in which 
any spores present on the skin can grow under exce l len t conditions. Piles 
of fruit also are easily attacked by the hyphomycete, espedally if they 
are damp. The fruits should be kept perfectly dry, in dry rooms, and 
spread out, not piled one upon another. 

780 - Phoma citricarpa a Denteromycete Paiasitie on Citrus sinensis and 

C. nobUis in China. — II. a., in The PUUpptm Journal of Science, Vd. XVII, 

No. 6, pp, 635-643. ]yi;amlla, 1920. 

The sa32ie disease which was recorded in 1899 as occurring on the fruit 
of certain citrus trees in New South Wales (Australia), and attributed 
to the parasite Phoma cUncarfa Me. Alp. has recently been observed on 
the fruits of Citrus sinensis and C. nohilis in China, at Canton, Hongkong, 
Swatow, Amoy and Foochow. Infected specimens coming from Shanghai 
were intercepted at Nagasaki (Japan), and Chinese fruits severdy afi^ted 
by the disease have been collected on the market at Manila (Philippines). 
Citrus fruits grown in the Philippines have, however, so far, not been found 
to be infected 

Small reddish-brown spots j&ist appear on the surface of the diseased 
fruit, with increasing age, these spots become darker, and sometimes 
turn completely black. The spot may be i or 2 mm. in diameter, but 
can subsequently spread to from 7 to 9 mm. in diameter. As the spot 
xoatuxes, a reddish-brown, raised margin forms round the outer edge, 
while the centre sometimes becomes depressed and assumes a light-tan 
or brownish colour. Pycnidia occasionally show in this light-coloured 
area; they are black and extremdy small (only a fraction of a nun. in 
diameter). 

The lesion occurs not only on the surface of the fruit, but extends 
into the skin-tissue for i, or at most, 2 mm In this iiilcTual t iksiu*, the k^sioti 
is usually reddish-brown; it has never been observed to extend itito the 
fruit, although, rarely, secondary rots emanatitig from u lesion due to 
the fungus in question may spread into the pulp. Th<* dLsease not wide¬ 
spread on fruits in the orchard, but seems to dcvelo]> wdiile I hey are in 
storage, or in transit to market. The presence of the .si)ols on the fruit 
lessens its selling value. 

Isolation experiments were first made at Nagasaki, and a fungus was 
invariably obtained. Subsequently isolations weio also made from Chinese 
fruits found on thcr Manila mmkels, and in this manner, a fungus was 
isolated, which proved to be ideutic^il with the one oblaincci at Nagasaki, 
and answered closely to Me Alpiu(*\ doscriplaui of P/l ciiruarpa. 
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Inoculation experiments carried out at Manila with a pure culture 
on sound, ripe oranges resulted in the reproduction of the disease. Control 
punctures with tap-water remained entirely negative The fungus has 
been re-isolated from positive lesions. Inoculation experiments have 
been repeated several times, and a reasonable percentage of positive re¬ 
sults produced, thus proving that Ph, oUricarpa is the cause of the disease 
recorded in Cldna. 

There are no experimental data regarding the control of this disease 
in an infected orchard The inoculations made have shown, that fruits 
are only susceptible when approaching maturity; unripe fruits yidld 
n^ative results when inoculated. 

It is possible, that the disease could be easily controlled by spraying. 
For countries where the malady is not yet present, the best control is, 
of course, to exclude it by quarantine measures. 

The situation in the Philippines with regard to this disease is peculiar; 
as has already been said, it has not yet been seen on PhiUppine-growu 
oranges. Those imported from China, and found everywhere on the mar¬ 
kets, are sometimes severdy attached by the fungus, and afford a source 
of infection for Philippine citrus fruits just at the period when the latter 
are ripening. The absence of the disease in these i^nds is therefore 
probably due to climatic conditions, or possibly to the fact, that ordinarily 
the rind of the Philippine citrus fruits does not mature and turn ydlow, 
but remains green up to picking time. This point may be cleared up 
in future experiments, 

INJURIOUS INSBCTES AND OTHER TOWER ANDIALS 

781 - Indi^anoiis Qossipiam spp. in the HiUippines Resistant to Antbonomus 

£rrattd/s, — See No 723 ot this Rewew • 

782 - Insects Injurious to the Sugar Cane in Cuba. — BaRimto, b t , m the Mewsta ^ 

Comercio y Trabajo, Year III, No 10, pp 37 I- 37 +, figs *5 Havana, 1920 

On an estate at Jagueyal (Commune of Ci^o de Avila), all the sugar¬ 
cane fidds contained small patches where the plants had l^n destroyed. 
These patches seemed to increase in size from one year to another. On the 
sugar-canes being examined, a large number of Pseudococcus sacchaH 
and of Ps, caheolariae were found on the lower surfaces of the leaves, and 
on the roots 

Practically the whole field was infested with these insects, but only 
about 15 to 20 % of the canes had been attacked. In places where there 
were most insects, the plants appeared to have succumbed to the attack 
of both species. The ciief injury had been done in the case of canes that 
had been planted, to fill up the gaps. The small pieces of cane, on re¬ 
moval from the ground, were found to be infected with Pseudococcus 
which covered all the buds and shoots ; the insects were probably already 
present on the canes before they were planted. On inspecting those that had 
not yet been used, many PseudococU were found dustexing round the buds. 

[78a-wi] 
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It is probable however, that the death of the plants was due to other 
causes also. In some cases, indeed, the plantations had been cut over 
twelve times, and the stems were almost at the level of the soil, and 
weakened by the frequent action of fire. 

Other insects had also been observed in the diseased plantations and 
in some of them large numbers of the eggs and larvae of Scarab beetles 
were found, as wdl as other intruders. 

In certain of the sugar-cane fidds on the same estate, great quantities 
of termites were also discovered; these insects, however, do not seem to 
have been responsible for the death of the plants. 

The best means of controlling the sugar-cane scale-insects is to bum 
the field, and plough it thoroughly; this should, however, only be resorted 
to in extreme cases, when the plantation is infested. 

Periodically cleaning the ground, in order to prevent the spread of 
lifcdy host-plants, is also an excellent way of ridding the field of liie pests. 

A fidd that has been burnt should not be replanted under two months, 
and it is wiser to wait a year. 

Further, only canes completely free from scale-insects should be used 
for planting and if there is any doubt about the matter, they should be 
disinfected by immersion for half-an-hour in a solution of whale-oil soap. 

Aspergillus flams, one of the natural enemies of Pseudococcus in Cuba, 
was not present in large numbers on the estate in question. It was not 
possible to determine how fax species of PoUstes were useful in controlling 
scale-insects. In some fields that were infested with the latter, numerous 
larvae of the cocdnellid Cryptolaemus montrouzieri were liberated by way 
of experiment, but little faith is placed in their efficacy. 

For the control of scarabs, the soil should be worked from January 
to March; the larvae uncovered can be picked up, or left for the birds, 
which devour them readily. The adult beetles, wHch feed on the leaves 
of the fruit trees at dusk, in May and June, ought to be shaken down into 
doths spread bdow, and then collected and thrown into vessds containing 
petroleum. 

When it is known which trees are visited by the adult coleoptera, 
they can be sprayed with a solution of lead arsenate, so that the insects 
are poisoned on eating the leaves. 

I/ight-traps can also be used for adult scarabs; if these are suitably 
arranged, great numbers of the insects are attracted and caught in the 
early spring. 

783 - Pyrausta ainsUei a Microlepidopteron Parasite of Polygonum spp. in 
the United States — Closely Resembling the Maize Pyralid (Pyr. nubiialis) (i). 
— Ainslic, G G ,and CARTWBiGar, W. Jo»rnal of Airicullural Research, Vol. XX, 

No. ir, pp. 837-8 M- Washington ( 1 >. C), March i, 1921. 

Observations made since 1912 in Tennessee, and the neighbouring 
States, have shown, that the Smartweed Borer {Pyrausta ainslm Hein- 


(1) See ii. Oct'Dec Kiiij, Xu. 1280 ; J? April ivjo, Xo 
[»8t-T8J] 
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rich), is of no importance as a pest. At present, however, the insect is 
of considerable interest because of its resemblance, both in habits and ap¬ 
pearance, to the maize pyralid (Pyr. mbilaUs Hiibner). Until recently, 
it has also been confused with Pyr, genitalis Grote, whici feeds on Ndum- 
bium hdeum. 

The Smartweed Borer is known in the following States: Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Tennessee, Kentucky and South 
Carolina. It is possible that its geographical distribution is still more 
extensive. 

Polygonum pmnsylvanicum is the chief plant upon which its caterpillars 
feed, though they have also been found inside the stems of other rdated 
species The larvae have also been reared upon the leaves of the curled 
dock {Rwnex crispus) and buckwheat {Fagopymm fagopyrunij, which are 
close rdatives of Polygonum. 

The stems of many other species (maize among the number), afford 
shdter tP the caterpillars during the winter, but they obtain no food from 
these plants. 

The article analysed contains much information regarding the life- 
history and habits of Pyr. amslid. 

The latter varies greatly in abundance from year to year; this seems 
to be due, in Tennessee at least, to variations in the natural enemies of the 
microlepidopteron. 

The most important of the latter appears to be [Panzeria) Pyraus- 
tomyia pmitalis Coq. Other parasites found on the Smartweed Borer are 
CremasHiS facilis (Cresson), and three apparently distinct hymenoptera, 
one of whi^ has been determined as Microhracon sp. The larvae of CalUd0 
decora Fab. and of ChauUognaihus p&nnsylvamom de Geer are predatory 
insects, that have been mentioned as attacking it. 

784 - Insects Injurious to Medicinal Plants in the Crimea. — PARFENTjBv,i.,mttie 

BuJkitn ^ la SoctSli de Patholoi^te exotique^ Vol. XIV, No. 3, pp. 614-167, figs. sPaiis, 

1931. 

The results of entomological researdbes made from 1919-1920 on crops 
of medidnal plants cultivated at the Fruit-Growing Experiment Station 
of Salghir, which is situated in the vicinity of the town of Simferopol. 

Atropa Belladonna, unlike Ridnus, is much injured by insects. The 
adult forms of EpUhrix atropae and E, pubescene tokkc small, more or less 
rotmd holes in the leaves of the former plant, which finally look like sieves^ 
These beetles also attack plants of belkdoima growing v^d in the forests 
of the Crimea. Tbe females of the genus EpUhrix deposit their eggs during 
summer directly on the ground, and the larvae hatdh out after seven, or 
eight, days and remain in the soil, where they pupate, the adult insect 
appearing on the 6th or 7th day after pupation. 

PsyUMdes hyoscand, which is sometimes seen on Airopa Belladonna 
occurs more frequently on the common henbane (Hyoscyoftnus niger). 

The leaves and flowers of Atropa BeUadorma are sometimes attacked 

[ 183 - 184 ] 
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also by the catexpiSais of Mamestra hrasskae and Hdiothis peUigera, 

The adult form of Ceuthorrhynckm tnacida-alba perforates the capsules 
of Papaver s<ynmifefim which are arrested in their development, and bend 
over. The larvae of this insect live inside the capsules. 

Podagrica malvae bores small, irregular holes in the leaves and flowers 
of the marsh-mallow and the holly-hods:. The reproductive organs of the 
maish-mahow are devoured by Oxythyrea funestd. The holly-hock is also 
attacked by Baris nUem, Apion longirostra, and A. vaUdum, the larvae 
of the two last insects living in the seeds and the stems of the plant re¬ 
spectively. 

The flowers of the fennel are attadced by several Hymenoptera, 
Diptera, and Coleoptera. Graphosoma Unmtum does considerable injury 
by sucking the fruits. 

The adult forms of Cassida viridis and CryptocephaJm oceUaius per¬ 
forate the leaves of balm {Mdissa oficinaUs). 

The flowers of wild plants of Adonis vernalis are often injured by 
Amphicoma vidpes. 


785 - RhaL^ium lineaium, a Coleopteron Injurious to Pines in North America.— 

Hess, W, N., in Cornell UfUtersUv^ AqncuUural EvpenmefU SUtiton, ATemotr 3s, pp. 36^ 

381, figs. 6, pt 1. Ithaca, New York, 1920. 

Rhagium lineatum Oliv. is one of the commonest and most widdy 
distributed species od Cerambyddes in North America 

It has been reported from Canada, twelve States of the North American 
Union, and Mexico. 

In the state of New York, and in Pennsylvania, all species of pine are 
attacked by this beetle, although it most frequently chooses Pimts Siro- 
bus, P. ri^da, and P, resinosa. 

Although the attack is limited to the region of the inner cortex, 
and outer sapwood, there is no doubt, that the insect does great damage to 
the recently dead wood, Jt generally makes extensive galleries, which 
lead to the bark becoming detached, and the damp gaining acccvss to the 
interior of the tree Once the moisture has succeeded in effecting an en¬ 
trance, it is retained by the large mass of wood fragments produced by the 
excavations of the beetle, the growth of fungi is thus promoted, and the 
decay of the tree hastened. 

The tree attacked dies after the second or third year; the exits made 
by the adult insects permit of the entrance of large quantities of water, as 
well as of other insects, and fungi, which soon render the wood useless 
for commercial purposes. 

The author gives a full morphological and biological account of the dif¬ 
ferent stages in the development of iJ/i. Uneatum. 

As regards the control of the latter, a wet season, not only hinders its 
work of destruction, but is also favourable to the growth of fungi which 
attack the beetle at every stage, and especially the larvae. Individuals 
surviving until the winter often succumb to frost. The larvae on hatch- 

[ 784 - 785 ] 
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ing out, while seeking an easy way to reach the inner cortex, often fall a 
prey to other insects, or to birds. 

Atanycolus simplex Cresson, a parasite of the larvae of Rh. Uneatumy 
was reared in Pennsylvania, the number of larvae attacked by it being 
estimated at 5 % In the State of New York, this parasite is extremely 
rare, and only attacks about i %. 

The pest could be artificially controlled by felling aU the pines recently 
killed, and removing the bark before March i. The larvae and adiilt insects 
would thus be destroyed, and this would contribute greatly to reducing 
sub^'equent attacks Trees lately felled can be protected against Bh. U- 
neatum by putting them into water. The attach can be greatly decreas¬ 
ed by placing the trunks in damp surro mdings, but this may also hasten 
the decay of the wood The application of repdlent substances, like car- 
bolineum, in Ma3^ as a rule prevents oviposition on the part of the females 
of this beetle. 

Only a few yeais ago, these pests were extraordinarily plentiful in the 
environs of Ithaca (New York); recently however, Rh, lineatum, and many 
other insects which were most injurious to forest trees, have almost disap¬ 
peared. This is due in a great measure to the fact, that all dead, or dying 
trees, have been at once felled and removed. 


786 - Neodiprion leconiei, a Hymanopteion Attaeking Pines in the United 
States. — Middleton, W, in Journal of A ruuUural Rcsmrchy Vol. XX, No 10, 
pp, 741-760, T, pi. «) Washington, B. C, Tebniaiy i5» 1921. 

A very detailed morphological description of the various stages of 
Leconte's sawfly {Neodiprion lecontei (Fitch) — a hymenopteron bdonging 
to the family Tenthredinidae, sub-family Diprioninae — followed by a 
short acount of the life-history of the insect. 

The latter has hitherto been found in the following States of North 
America North Carolina, Connelicut, the District of Columbia, Florida, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West \ irginia, Wisconsin. 

The hymenipteron appears to have three primary, or preferred, hosts: 
Jack pine {Pinm Bankstana), red pine (P. resinosa) and scrub pine (P. vir- 
giniana). Its secondary, or possible hosts are white pine (Pinus strohus) 
Scotch pine (P. sylvestris), loblolly pine (P. Taeda)^ shore pine (P. contorid), 
silver pine (P. monticola), mugho pine (P. mughus), P. e^arica, western 
yellow pine (P. ponderosa), longleaf pine (P. pahtstris), Austrian pine (P. au- 
striaca), and American larch {Larix americana). 

The larvae of N. lecontei do considerable damage to both natural re¬ 
production and nursery stock by defoliating the trees. The complete, 
or nearly complete, defoliation before late summer usually kills the part 
stripped, and since these insects show a very decided preference for young 
trees, the larvae are often numerous enough to entirely deprive the tree 
of all its leaves; many young pines are killed by this means' alone. Trees 
not completely denuded frequently die because, in their weakened condi¬ 
tion, they are attacked by secondary insect enemies. Where there is in- 

[Y85-Y8C] 
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complete defoliation and the tree recovers, it is often stunted, or misshap¬ 
en, and of little commercial or ornamental value. 

Four species of Hymenoptera and four species of Diptera have been 
reared from the cocoons of N. lecontd, but neither egg parasites nor par- 
rasites that emerged from uncocooned larvae have been obtained. The 
hymenopterous parasites observed were: Exewterus diprioni Rohwer, 
LagoroUs diprioni Rohwer, i. virginiana Rohwer and PeyUampus hya- 
lifvus Say Of these parasites, £. di/prioni Rowher is much the most 
abundant species, ojiiPerilampus hyalimts Say is probably a hyperparasite. 
The dipterous parasites of N. Lecontei are: Phorocera claripmnis Mac- 
quart, Adomomta demylus Walfcer, Neopahts maera Van der Wielp, and 
SpaHhimeitems spinigera Townsend. 

From what was observed, in 1912, at Wisconsin, the larvae of N. Is- 
cowtei are also subject to a disease which is probably of bacterial origin, 
but it appears that none of the insect parasites were abundant enough, 
nor was the bacterial disease sufficiently distiibuted or infectious, to allow 
of the neglect of artificial control measures. 

In large areas of either natural or artificial conifer reproduction^ 
control cannot be generally practised on accoimt of its expense, but ran¬ 
gers and lumber men should systematically destroy the colonies of this 
sawfly, whenever they are fotmd. The easiest plan is to knock the larvae 
from ^ trees, and crush them with the fe ot. 

In nurseries and parks, the control, in case of heavy infestation, can 
best be carried out before the larvae are full-grown, and should consist of 
thorough spraying. An arsenate of lead spray is very efficacio is ; if the 
larvae are quite young, nicotine sulphate is a fairly satisfactory spray. 
Since however, conifers are very resistant to arsenical sprays, and arsenical 
treatment gives the best result, the first treatment shotdd be employed 
almost exclusively. In scattered infestations, hand-picking, or knocking 
the larvae down from the trees and crushing them, will be found more eco- 
xiomical, and at least as effective. 

Whenever these insects are observed in any locality, and control 
measures are practised against them, it is important that the territory 
should be carefully surveyed for the following 14 months, since it is 
possible, that some of the larvae may have survived, and have spun 
cocoons. This possibility makes it necessary to watch carefully through¬ 
out the entire colony-period of this sawfly, in order that an emergence 
of adults from the cocoons may not give rise to a new infestation. 

pss] 
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787 - Note on the Moimtaiaous Regions o£ North AnnaiQ. — ronAHs (Cbatge dc 

prospection forestier). Official StatexSent from the lyaboiatoire de Botamqne de rXnstitut 

Saentffique de T Indochine, m BulleHn A^tcoU de VInsMiU 4 e TearlllfNo 6^ 

Saigon, Jtme 1921 

The note begins with a short pr^ace from the Botanical Laboratory of 
the Scientific Institute of Indo-China, describing the conaderable amount 
of work which the author carried out in colleding, preparing, preserving 
and transporting nearly 3000 numbers {respresenting at a low estimate 
30000 botanical specimens) of woody and herbaceous species regarding 
^each of which he patiently collected information such as could obtained 
from the natives themselves in each district visited It is to be hoped that 
this material, which has been sent to the Natural History Museum in Paris, 
will soon yield mucih scientific information regarding the less-known le- 
gions of Indo-China. 

The itinerary of the journey through North Annam was approximatdy 
as follows: — Thanh-Hoa, Phu-Quan, Phong-Y, Hoi-Xuan, Hua-Tau, 
Ban-Inh-Dam, Na-Ham, Sam-Neua, Tam-La, Xieng-Khouang (Province 
of Tran-Ninh to Laos), Cha-Mimg, and Muong-Sen. 

The author gives much information on the indigenous flora, the forests, 
cnltivation in the high regions with relatively temperate dimate, where a 
fairly large number of European fruit trees (apple, pear, peach and cherry 
trees) are often found, and on various other natuial sources of wealth (mi- 
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nerals, etc,), and on the manners and customs of the inhabitants of various 
races (Annamites, Mois, Mnong, Meos, Th6s and Laotiens)* 

All the mountainous zone of North Annam and I/aos will have 
a iBne future when means of communication are constructed to open 
it up. 

788 - Mlueuee of tiie Size of Plots on the Accuracy of Field Experiments. — Kkis- 
Tmisessi X^'K^./mTidskrift forPlawteavl, Vol. XXVII, Part 4, pp. 681-693. Copenhagen, 
1931. 

The author continues his examination of the technique of field experi¬ 
ments rdating to the' researches of SchnhidiSwind and VaoeI/BR (i). 
He discusses their results and draws certain general conclusions. 

If fields bearing crops treated in a similar manner are divided into 
plots, the produce of which is weighed separately, it is found that small 
plots give much more accurate results than large, when the latter are 
obtained by reducing the number of duplicate plots Even if the area of 
the plots is increased thus increasing proportionatdy the total area, whilst 
the number of duplicate plots remains the same, the small plots still give 
more accurate re^ts, and this is particularly noticeable for cereals. 

In the case of weeded crops (red cabbage), the results were not so fa¬ 
vourable with very small rectangular plots. These remarks, based specially 
on VagkLBr's data, are equally applicable to those of ScnNEiDEWiNi). 

CORPS AlSro CULTIVATION 

789 ~ The D^iee to whieh Plants can be considered as Integral Factors’ Capable 
of Measuring the Complex Effect of Climatic Factors. — i. i^ivinostonx;, i>. a., 
in Pkysiolo^teal Pesetaches, Vol. Na. 5» PP- 3 j7-388, figs. 4, 191+. — 11, I/lViNX'iSToNE^ 
B. B., Ibid., Vol, I, No. 8, pp. 399-130, figs. 4, 19x6. —HI. Hzldsbrand, !•'. M., Ibid, 
Vol. 2 pp. 341-405» figs- S. Baltimore, May 1921. 

, I. — Lbhenbaubr has undertaken a series of very interesting 
researches concerning the effect of temperature on the growth of young 
maize plants. The results obtained by previous writers suggest tliet the 
growth curve of plants, in relation to temperature, is very irregular, since 
it has two distinct apices instead of one. On the other hand, the data con¬ 
cerning the technical optimum vary considerably according to different 
authors, perhaps because the very important factor time of has not been* 
sujBQciently taten into account in this kind of research. 

In the course oi^^the experiments in question arrangements were made 
to obtain, as far as possible, uniform conditions; the young maize plants 
were kept in the dark and at a constant temperature, the re.ativc humidity 
was always about 95 %, and lastly the time factor, in relation to the rate 
of growth at different temperatures, was taken into account. The bio¬ 
metric data were, in many cases, recorded every hour and the period of 
observation lasted from xz to 39 hours, at temperatures of to 43°C. 
The chief conclusions may be summed up as follows:— 


(i) See R., March x^ai. No. 243. {Ed.) 
[T88-78S] 
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1) There was only one thermic optimum. For maize in Kquid 
cultures and for a period of 12 hours it was equal to 320C. 

2) Under these experimental conditions, the thermic optimum 
varies with the change of duration of exposure (see Table I) 

3) At high temperatures the initial rate of growth is not maintained 
but diminishes considerably when the period of experiment is prolonged 
beyond a certain limit. 

4) The decrease in the rate of growth, which is noticed at high tem¬ 
peratures makes it necessary, in every case, if the period of exposure is 
prolonged, to take into account the length of the periods which have serv¬ 
ed to determine that rate. The term optimum temperature has no meaning, 
at least in the case investigated, if the duration of exposure of the plant to 
that certain temperature has not been established with accuracy. * 

5) On the contrary, with temperatures which approach the minimum 
(i2-i^oC), even in the case of long experimental periods, no decrease in 
the rate of growth is noticed. 

6) At intermediate temperatures the rate of growth obeyed the law 
of Van T^Hofp, i. e, the rate was doubled by raising the temperature 
by 9 or TooC. 

II. — On the basis of the results obtained by the previous author 
giving exposures of young maize plants for a period of 12 hours at tempe¬ 
ratures of 12° to 439C., Livingstone was able to calculate a series of 
** thermo-physiological indices which considerably facilitate the study 
of the growth of plants in relation to climatic conditions 

Lehenbauer’s data have been entered on a table of abscissae and 
ordinates, for drawing the corresponding curve; this curve was cor” 
rected later by LrviNGSTONR and prolonged by extrapolation to 2P and 
48^0. These two'values are considered as the extreme temperature of 
growth. 

For each degree of temperature (both in the Centigrade and Fah¬ 
renheit scales) the corresponding ordinate, is measured (which gives the 
measure of growth per hour in hundredths of a millimetre), and the num¬ 
bers thus obtained are divided by the value of the growth corresponding 
to 4.5^. (40®F). The quotient represents exactly the “ thermo-physio¬ 
logical index " of growth at the given Jtemperature. Each index thus 
expresses the different growth for a given temperature, taking as unity 
the growth obtained by exposing the plant for 12 hours to a temperature 
of 4.5^. Table II contains all the indices for temperatures in degrees Ci 
from 12 to 47, and for temperatures in degrees F. from 36 to 118. 

III. — Results of a series of parallel observations on the growth of 
soya beans and the course of meteorological factors. Th se ob^rvations 
were made simultaneously, during the summer of 1914 at 9 stations: — 
Oakland, ChewsviDe, Monrovia, College Park, Baltimore, Darlington, 
Coleman, Easton, and Princess Anna. The object of the observations 
was to establish in what degree and to what extent plants could serve as 
integral factors to give an idea of the course of the dimatic factors, tempe¬ 
rature, light and evaporation, as a whole. The same type of soil was used 

[TW] 
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in every case, which unified the agrogeological conditions, and humidity 
was always maintained at io-ii%, by means of aspedal automatic irrigator, 
so as to exclude the effect of rainfall, by placing constantly at the 
disposal of the plant the quantity of water necessary to the processes 
of growth. 

Biometrical data recorded ; - i) Length of the stalk; a) area of the 
leaf surface; 3) leaf product (length multiplied by breadth); 4) dry 
weight. 

Two weeks after sowing determinations were made of: — i) The 
average daily relative increase in length of the stalk for each plant (in mm.) ; 
2) the average daily relative growth of the leaf area for each plant (in sq. 
mm.); 3) the average daily relative increase in dry weight for each plant 
(in grammes). (Sowing was carried out regularly every two weeks during 
the period of observation). 

Meteorological data : — Temperature was expressed by means of 
thermo-physiological indices; for this purpose average daily temperatures 
are replaced by the corresponding index (see Table II), and the sum of the 
indices is divided by the number of days (14 or 28). Besides the thermo- 
physiological indices, the sums of the residual temperatures are calculated. 
The residual temperature is obtained by subtracting 3.89^0., from the 
average daily temperature. 

Light : — The assumption is made that in a week there are two fine, 
three mixed and two overcast days. If the respective values 2,1.5 and o, 
are added up they g^ve 3.3 the number equal to the total of fine days 
in the period considered. Now 3.5 is equal to the half (0.5) of the total 
number of days. The latter value, 0.5, which the author calls coeffici¬ 
ent of dear weather ” is finally multiplied by the average intensity of 
insolation exj ressed in gramme calorie.*? per sq. cm.). The product ob¬ 
tained gives a fairly adequate idea of the phenomenon during the period 
consider^. 

Evaporation : — This is determined with an atmometer with a porous 
tank. The average daily evaporation in cc, is calculated for each period 
of 2 and 4 weeks. 

The average daily growth (Jf plants, as well as all the otlier biometric 
and climatic values, are expressed in the form of relative averages, with 
reference to the general average of all the data, and for all the stations 
for each period of 2 and 4 weeks. Directly comparable figures are thus 
obtained 

To obtain the unit for each factor all the corresponding values (for 
example, all the dail}^ averages of growth for 1 wo weeks at the 9 stations) 
are added together and then divided by th number of readings. This 
quotient serves as a comparative unit. 

The daily averages, both climatic and biometric, are divided by this 
unit and the quotient is multiplied by 100 to avoid decimals. 

The following are the units as calculated:— 
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2 weeks after sowing 

Average daily increase in the height of the stalk per plant = 3.56 mm. 
Average daily increase of the leaf product per plant = 112 sq. mm. 

4 weeks after sowing:— 

Average daily increase in the height of the stalk per plant — 3.20 mm. 
Average daily increase of leaf area per plant = 122 sq. mm 
Average daily increase of dry weight per plant =» 6.29 gm. 
Temperature , = 13050C. 

Light = 442 gramme calories per sq. cm. of horizontal surface. 
Evaporation = 16 cc 


Tabm I. — Data relcUmg to the Station of Oakland for a Period of 2 weeks 



Ntunber of cultuics. . . 1 

ii 

i 

3 

4 

5 

G 

’'1 

13 

8 

0 

— 

I«engtli oi period, in days. 

I3| 

1 ^4, 

14 

13 

15 


16 

13 

— 

Number of plants .... 
Sum of the residual temp&- 

4 

1 5 

1 

5 


5 

0 

6 

6 

4 

1 


xatures.1 

334 

1 354 

401 

364 

431 

369 

3431 

370 

212 

sei 

Rdative average daily thtr- I 
mo-phy«uological index . . 1 
Average daily tempexature 

6b| 


85 

781 

87 

67 

6(.l 

66 

43 


m degree'* Fahrenheit. . . 

65 

64 

68 

67! 

68 

65 

66 

63 

611 


Relative average daily index 
of evaporation 

Relative aveiage daily inten- ^ 


130 

98 


104 

00 

71 

57 

60 

»5 

sity of insolation. . . . | 

Relative avcrige mcrease in | 

IJ2 

1 

122 

T09 


116 

103 

110 

83 

81 

105 

the length of the stalk . 
Relative aveiage increase of 

-61 

06 

TC24 

84 

90 

oS 

101 

53 

421 

85 

leaf product. 

— 

Sr 

87 

71 

S# 

78 

i>2 

16 

— 1 

9f» 


The tables relating to the 4 week periods are worked out in the same 
way; only instead of leaf product, leaf area is taken into account, and, fur¬ 
ther, the data relating to the increase of dry weight are entered. 

The data of the tables are graphically shown in a series of diagrams. 

Table IV shows the average values of each biological index for the 
whole period of observation at each station. 

From an examination of Table IV it appears that: —■ 

i) During an observation period of 2 wedss the formative power of 
the dinaatic conditions as a whole is found to be the same both for the 
the growth of the stalk and for the increase of leaf product The former 

[18®] 
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TabiB n. — Average hourly growth tn hundreiihs of a milkmetre. 



X 2 

13 

14 

15 

18 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 
2 & 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 


I«cngth of cvposnre in hours 


3 

6 

9 


15 

z 8 

3 X 

84 

87 

30 

33 

36 

39 

15 

9 

9 

9 










14 

10 

10 

10 

XX 

— 

— 

13(23) 

13(28) 

*3(31) 

— 

1:4(35) 

— 

20 

15 

16 

16 

17 

— 

— 

19(23) 

19 

19 

21 

21 

— 

21 

17 

19 

20 

22 

— 

— 

26(25) 

27(28) 

28(31) 

•S 3 

CO 

— 

— 

18 

23 

26 

28 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

32 

36 

41 

45 

48 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

37 

44 

48 

53 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

37 

39 

51 

59 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

44 

52 

59 

64 

—• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—• 

— 

— 

— 

50 

58 

64 

69 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

60 

66 

70 

75 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

58 

65 

75 

82 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

70 

78 

83 

90 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

72 

80 

89 

98 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

88 1 

[ ^ 1 

1 94 

105 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

77 1 


100 

108 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

69 

93 i 

100 

100 

116 

II7 

X 2 I 

123 

I2G 

130 

131 

133 

133 

72 1 

1 92 

lOI 

ixx 

116 

X20 

123 

125 

127 

128 

X29 

X30 

128 

68 

83 

94 

lOX 

107 

TXO 

II3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—- 

59 

76 

1 

97 

lOO 

103 

106 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

56 

74 

1 84 

86 

8q 

92 

92 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 - 

— 

47 

65 

72 

1 74 

76 

76 

73 

71 


— 

— 

— 

— 

55 

65 

6q 

70 

' 72 

70 

68 

I — 

1 

— 

1 

— 

—, 

31 

46 

55 

58 

1 

56 

53 

47 

1 

— 1 


— 

— 

31 

41 

17 

46 

46 

1 

43 

— 

1 — 

1 — 

— 

- 1 

— 

27 

34 

34 

31 

1 

28 

26 

— 

— 

1 

— 


[ - 

19 

25 

2S 

20 

18 

T4 

(12) 

— 

— 

— j 

1 - 

- 1 

— 

9 

13 

12 

II 

' 10 

, 9 

(8) 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

12 

9 

1 

7 

0 

1 5 

(0 


—— 

1 



1 



value passes from a minimtim of 79 at Monrovia to a luaxinuim of 125 
at Baltimore. According to that mea'-ture ^t may be said that the average 
intensity of the climatic conditions as a whole at Monrovia is equal to 
of that at Baltimore 

2) In an obseivation period of 4 weeks the data obtained are niuch 
more uncertain and less defined just as if the plant, considered as an 
instrument, was exhausted from too long exposure. The length of 
the observation period is therefore a factor of capital importance, of 
which the optimum value must be recorded with th gieatest possible 
accuracy 

The eflELcacy of the c imatic conditions as a whole, that is to say the 
power of producing growth of the typical plant chosen for the puii>o e 
may be considered as a product of 2 factors viz., intensity and duration. 
For the former the average of 5 biometric values dealt with in Tabic IV, 

[789] 
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Tabi/B hi. — " Thermo-physiological indices " of plant growth hosed on data 
established by I/Bsbnbaubr by exposing young maize plants to various 
temperatmes during a period of 12 hows (see Table H). 


Centigrade Scale 


Fnlixenheit Scale 


Degrees | 

Indices | 

Degrees 

Indices 

Degrees 

3 

1 

0.333 

36 1 

O.Ill 

81 

4 

0.667 

37 

0.222 

82 

4.5 

1.000 

38 1 

0.342 

83 

5 

1.333 

39 1 

0.667 

84 

6 

1.889 1 

40 1 

1.000 

85 

7 

2.778 

41 

1-333 

86 

8 

3-667 

42 

1.667 

87 

9 

4.889 

43 

2.000 

88 

10 

6.333 

44 

2.344 

89 

XI 

8.000 

45 

3.000 

90 

12 

.9.889 

46 

3.500 

91 

13 

12.111 

47 

4.000 

92 

14 

14.778 1 

48 

4-778 

93 

15 

17.778 

49 

5.500 

94 

16 

21.556 

50 

6-333 

95 

17 1 

2G.OOO 

51 

7.111 

96 

18 

31.333 

52 

8.167 

97 

19 

1 38.000 

53 1 

9*222 

98 

20 

46.000 

54 

10.333 

99 

21 

54-778 

55 

11.667 

100 

22 

63 -'W 4 

56 

12.778 

101 

23 

71.111 

57 

14-444 

102 

24 

79-111 

58 

16.1 II 

103 

25 

, 86.556 

59 , 

17-778 

104 

26 

94.000 

60 

19-883 

105 

27 

1 101.222 

61 ' 

22*000 1 

1 106 

28 

108.444 

62 

24-333 

107 

29 

115.778 

63 

27.111 

108 

30 

120.000 

64 

30.000 

109 

31 

121.889 

65 

33-333 

110 

32 

122.333 

66 

37*322 

111 

33 

116.111 

67 

, 41.333 

112 

34 

107*333 

68 

1 46.000 

113 

35 

96.000 

69 

1 50-833 

114 

36 

86.556 

70 

56.000 

‘ II5 

37 

75*667 

71 

60.333 

116 

38 

64-333 

72 

65-333 

117 

39 

50*667 

73 

69.000 

118 

40 

36.000 

74 

73-667 


41 

23-333 

75 

78.111 


43 

14.000 

76 

82-333 


43 

8.333 

77 

86.556 


44 

4*889 

78 

1 90.667 


45 

2.778 

79 

95.000 


to 

1.667 

80 

98.667 


47 

1 0.667 





Indices 


103.000 

106.889 

110.778 

II5.000 

llS.rii 

120.000 

I 2 X .222 

122.000 

122*333 

121.667 

117.667 

113*444 

108.333 

103.333 
96 000 

91*444 

85.000 

79.444 
73*111 

66.667 
60.000 

52.667 

44.444 
36.000 

28.667 
21.889 

16.778 
12.556 

9*444 

7.000 

5.222 

3*778 

2.778 

2.000 

1.444 

1.000 

0.500 

0.111 
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is and fox the latter the average dttration of the growing season 

at each station. 

Tabws IV. — RdaUve daily averages for eaah station. (The letter H indi- 
etttes high values, M intermediate value and h low values.) 


Stations 

Number 

of 

Days 

Biuration : 

2 weeks 

Beis^t 
of stalk 

Buxation: 

2 weeks 

I<eaf 

pioduct 

Buxation: 

4 weoks 

Bieiglit 
of stalk 

Buiatioa: 

4 weeks 

leaf aiea 

Buxation: 

4 weeks 

diyweigbt 

Oaklaxid. . • • 

125 

1/ 

86 

I. 

77 

I, 

71 

I. 

71 

X, 

79 

Che'wsvillc. 

154 

h 

87 

1 , 

8^ 

I. 

75 

I. 

74 

X, 

78 

Mcmrovia. 

154 

la 

79 

Xt 

80 

I* 

66 

1/ 

71 

X, 

79 

College . . ..... 

154 

H 

95 

M 

lOI 

M 

80 

M 

110 

M 

119 

BaLtimoire . • ... 

153 

H 

125 

H 

119 

M 

104 

M 

115^ 

M 

105 

CarUngtoii. 

1 154 

H 

113 

H 

118 

H 

106 

H 

X48 

H 

144 

Doleniaii. • .. 

16S 

M 

96 

M 

107 

M 

80 

M 

117 

M 

1x3 

Bastoa. . 

17I 


95 

M 

105 

M 

75 

X, 

82 

3; 

83 

Piiticess Anna . . • 

169 

1 M 

1 

106 

M 

96 

' M 

I 

92 

M 

117 

M 

116 


Tabia V. — RdaHve ditnaiic dguMoy at each station. 



Avexage noxanal 

Xtelative general averages 

Product 

Stations 

duxation of tke 

of the average daily 

of Climatic 

growing season 

'intensities of growth for| 
the whole pcxiod of 

efiScacy 


(A) 

1 observation (B) 

(AXB) 


Oakland . 

. . . . 

II7 

77 

9 OCX) 

Chewsville . . . 

. . . . 

I5^» 

«n 

12 /]8o 

Ubmovia .... 

■ ■ • ■ 


75 


College. 

» • « * p 

167 

XOI 

16 867 

Baltimore . . 

■ « • w « 

223 

lit 

25 .|22 

Darlington . . 

« , . . 

188 

X26 

23 688 

Coleman . . 


205 

103 

21 115 

Baston. . . . 


20 X 


X7 688 

Pixncess Anna 


181 

105 

19 005 


The^ products of dimatic efiBcacy represent more or less approximately 
the relative values of dimatic conditions (of the difierent stations), so far 
as they influence ]^[ant growth, and famish points of reference for the 
comparative quantitative study of climatio conditrans as a whole. 

One (d the objects of ecoh^cal dimatdh^ is predsdy that of valuing 
dimates, like hydraulic force, mineral deposits and other sources of ridhes 
whidi have a wdl-defined ge<^pa.phica] distribution. 

[«»] 
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The importance of these researches is considerable, both for agriculture 
and for sylviculture, and the results obtained by the author constitute a 
new step towards the solution of this important problem. 

790 - Meet of An Extraordinarily Hot April on the Progress of Phonological Pheno^ 
mena in East Prussia, in 1918 . •— KnObzbr, a., m the Pbaenolo^tiche MtUetlun^en 
191 q, year, 37 » No. 26, pp 26-30. Darmstadt, 1920 

Normally the mean April temperature becomes lower in proceeding fur¬ 
ther from the south-west towards the north-east, so much so that between 
the extreme north west corner of Prussia and the hottest zones of Rhine¬ 
land there is a diSerence of 5 -SPC- The following data give an idea 
the distribution of April temperatures in different sectors of Central Europe , 

— I/Ugano 11.404C.; Bozen-Gries. 12.7; Montreux, 9.6; Colmar, io.&>; 
Heiddberg, 10,0^; Berlin, 7.70; Bromliig, 6.gf>; Konigsberg, 5.40; Marg- 
grabowa, 5,0^; Memel 4.80C. 

In 1918, on the other hand, there was an exceptional April and the 
distributionof the temperatures is almost the inverse of the one proceeding 

— Eugano, 9.4®, Bozen Gries, 112P; Montreux, 8.7®; Colmar, 10.9P; 

Heiddberg, 10.4®; Berlin, 11.4®; Bromberg, 12.1P; Zonigsberg, 12.3®; 
Mai^abowa, ii.o®; Memd ii.c/C There are the following differences 
from the means: Eugano— 2,0®; Bozien-Gries, — 1,5®; Monticux, — 
0,90®; Colmar, + 0.3^; — Hdddberg, -f 0.4®; Berlin, + 3.7®; Bromberg 
+ 5.2P; Konigsberg + 6.8®; Marggrabowa + ; Memd + 6.20C. 

Sudi high positive differences had never been recorded in Prussia ; 
at Konigsberg and Memel the temperature reached a maximum of 9.8® 
and 9,2® C. respectivdy. 


Table I. — beginning of the flowering season in East Prussia 
in ih^ spring of 1918. 


I Botanical 
Gaiden 



beiig 


AUenstcm 


Losgehnen 

(Fcedland) 


I 


I 


Ger- 

Toban- wisckea 
(near 

nisbfug Gombin- 
I Den) 


I 


Ptuniis ipino'ia * . . 

1 Apnl 21 

Apnl 20 

— 

Vplil2I 

Apnl 21 

— 

— 

» aviitfn .... 

0 

21 

- 

- 

April 30 

.— 

» 

21 

— 

April 23 

» Cefosus . . 

» 

22 


26 


32 

» 

24 


25 

April 22 

» 24 

» Padus, . . . 

» 

22 

» 

32 


22 


22 


26 

» 2X 

— 

Pynts urnmufm . . . 

» 

22 


24 


22 


25 


25 

» 22 

— 

» . . . 

Assculits Hippocasia- 

0 

24 

» 

26 


as. 

» 


May 

4 

May r 

1 May 13 

nus . 


26 


281 


281 


*5 

— 


April 30 

— 

Syfznga vttlgan^ . . . 

1 » 

27 


29 

9 

29 

May 

z 

— 

May iz 

May Z4 


The extraor< 3 inarily high temperatures in April hdped to accelerate 
considerably the revival of spring growth. Table I reproduces the data of 
the flowering season for certain trees in different parts of East Prussia. 

[YS9-V09] 
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Striking the general average of the given phenomena, and considering 
it as data for the begining of spring, April 21 is indicated for East 
Prussia in 1918. 

Normally, according to Iecne, for various places in the region under 
consideration, the dates' are: — 


FOdecsdoif. . ■ 

. 17 

May 

Jbenhoxst. . . 

. 23 

May 

Axys .... 

. . 19 

May 

Kdoigsbetg. . . 

• 17 

» 

Dingken. . . . 

. 21 

» 

Gmbmk. . . 

. . 19 

» 

Ftitsen .... 

. 24 

s 

Brodlauken . . 

• 17 

» 

Kurwien. . • 

. . 23 

» 

Neustembeig. • 

. 18 

» 

Sadlowo. . . . 

. 18 





Pfefl. 

. 16 

■ 

Rothebtide . . 

• 19 

» 





The general average for East Prussia is May 19. In 1918 it was, 
therefore, more than 3 weeks in advance. 


791 - Effect of Late Spring Frosts on thp Vine. —a., in the Revue de Viticulture, 
Year 28, No. 1400, pp. 315-326. Paris, Apr. 1931. 

The effect of late spring frosts is shown in various ways, and the fol¬ 
lowing cases may occur: — 

1) The buds may be frozen before they open. 

2) The young shoots may be frozen. 

3) The clusters may be destroyed without injury to the branches. 

4) The ends of the branches may be affected while the dusters 
are unharmed. 

5) Branches that are already strong and partially lignified at the 
base may be frozen up to just below the dusters. 

In the first four cases cutting bads is quite useless. In the fifth case 
on the contrary it is recommended to cut the branch at 2,5 cm. from the 
base, 3 or 4 days after the frost 

The autiior does not recommend pruning the shoot back to the false 
bud (called “ bourrillon ”) of the previous year, because of the loss of sap 
which would result and because of the gr^at development of adventitious 
brandies which would ensue. 

7Q2 - Effect of Late Spring Frosts on the Geographical Distribution of Forest Trees. • - 

Rubner, in the ForsfwissenscJiafibche^ CentraUflatt, Year Part j, pp, 4 r-/j9 and Pari 3, 
pp, ioo-ir4, Bibliography of 33 publicaUoim. Berlin, 

The annual temperature and its distribution during the growing pe¬ 
riod, the rainfall and its distribution in each season, the hours of sunshine, 
the frequency of winds, are phenomena which are modified according to 
dtitude and latitude, but in a gradual and steady manner,. Sharp 
limits of the area of distribution of a given forest species cannot therefore 
be constituted In considering the meteorological phenomenon of spring 
frosts, the qtiestion presents itself quite differently. When these frosts 
take place'only occasionally, wood already formed (espedally in young 
trees) although more or less damaged by them, easily survives the crisis;, 
but when frosts are frequent and regular every year, their action must 
be Mt from a geographical standpoint, in relation to the .species which 
resist and those which do not resist cold. 

[7S6«ir9q 
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This resistance depends on many factors. 

Period of Growth : — Species which come into leaf late such as 
the oak and ash, are much less exposed to the retarding effect of frosts 
than early species, such as the beech 

Que/fcm j>eduncidaia var. tardissima is a good example of this order of 
phenomenon. In the district of Agram, at altitudes of lOO to 150 ram. it forms 
pure stands, whilst at higher altitudes raixedstands of the common Q. pedun- 
cidata and Q, racemosa appear This distribution is in relation with the last 
spring frosts. Q. p. var tardissima grows in damp places, most ei^osed 
to frosts, from which it saves itsdf owing to its late production of leaves 
whereas the two other oaks, which begin to shoot in the second half of 
April, would be inevitably damaged. They appear at higher altitudes and 
in drier and more open places, where the intensity and frequency of late 
frosts are very much reduced. 

• The mean dates of foliation are as follows 
Quercus racemosa'.— April 15-18. 

Q. pedu%citlata\— April 25-30 
Q peduncidata var. tardissima : — May 23-28. 

The retarding effect of frosts, in so far as it affects the geographical 
distribution is exerted most evidently on the inflorescences, at the flower¬ 
ing stage, and on the newly-formed tissues. Silver fir, beech, and oak 
exposed to frosts do not always manage to produce their seeds regularly, 
whilst on the other hand, young plants are always liable to be frozen until 
they have reached a height of i to 2 metres. 

C APAaTY FOR RECOVERY. — The alder, ash and, oak stand first, espec¬ 
ially the last named owing to its foliation called after St John, as new 
buds make their appearance to replace those which might eventually have 
been destroyed by frost. The beech, however, is less apt to recover and co¬ 
nifers stiU less. 

Rate of growth during the first stages of growth. — The 
shorter the duration of these stages, when the trees are most sensitive, the 
less is the probability of damage caused by frost. 

Among deciduous trees, the alders, oak and ash are distinguished 
by their rate of growth, while the beech is much slower; among conifers the 
larch and Scots pine grow rapidly in the earlier stages, while the silver fir 
and Pimis Cembra grow slowly. 

Weight and MOBmiTv of seeds. — In places subject to frost, heavy 
seeds do best; when ripe they fall in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the tree in the middle of the wood, so that young trees grow up under 
the shelter of full grown trees. " 

The relationship existing between frosts on the one hand and topo¬ 
graphical conditions, on the other, the depth of snow, the date of the 
melting of the snows, and that of the last frosts, are explained by the 
author b}^ means of the average data of foliation for the beech, oak and 
silver fir, A period without snow before the last frosts, constitutes 
a danger, the consequences of which increase as the period is pro¬ 
longed. 
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Data concerning certain regions of Central Europe. 
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^ 1265 
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53 

5.9 
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of Central 
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9.6 
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Germany 1 
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2 V 

1 
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— 
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1 
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V 
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V 
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— 

- 

4 

V 
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— 

- 

5 

V 

— 1 

22 
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Some German forest species, such as the silver fir and mountain maple, 
do not grow outside the mountainous region of Central Germany, and the 
limit is at approximately the same latitude both in Poland, and Prussia 
The eastern limit of copper beech is bounded by the line Koni&g-^berg — 
AUenstein — Kalische, that of Querctts racemosa by the line Konigsberg— 
Ossoweicz — Brest-Wtowsk, whilst Qttercus fedunoulata reaches, in la¬ 
titude, as far as southern Finland, and to the east as far iis the Ural moun¬ 
tains. How are the late spring frosts distributed in these districts ^ 

For Germany the author comments on the data, collected during 15 
meterological forest seasons, and shows that the date of the last frost is 
not so much in direct relation with the altitude, as with the general coudi- 
tions of the dimate, the character of which becomes more rigorous and cou- 
tinental further to the east. Towards the first fortnight in May the plains 
of Russia are generally swept by a succession of cold waves, whichare 
even felt in the eastern parts of Germany. Thus at the station of Kur- 
rvien (East Prussia) the last spring frost happened, on the avciage, ou June, 
18, whereas at Melkerei in the high Vosges, at 934 m. alliliide, the last- 
frost took place on May 22. The geographical distribution of the beech 
is intimatdy allied with the distribution in frequency and intensity of spring 
frosts, and as these increase towards the east, the northern limit of the 
beech traces a curve towards the east. 

The spedes which with&tan<l cold best are the Swedish Pinus svheslrh 
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the birch and the mountain alder, which can form forests up to 69-70<> 
north latitude Of the two species of birch, Betula pt^escem and 5 . ver^ 
rucosa, the former reaches higher latitudes than the latter, probably because 
of its greater resistance to frosts, as may be deduced fiom the fact that 
this species flourishes also on peaty soils, more exposed to the action ot 
frost. It might be thought that these species, which are capable of 
growing in the extreme north, could also grow at veiy high altitudes. This 
is not the case; as a matter of fact:— 

The Scots pine reaches 1600 metres in the Bavarian Alps, and only 
in small stands; it readies 1000 m, in the Black Forest, and only 800 m. 
in the Giant mountains. 

Betula alha reaches 1400 m. in the Alps, 1028 in the Bavarian Alps, 
and only 500 m. in Central Germany. 

The mountain alder reaches 1400 m. in the Bavarian Alps and 650 
m. in Saxony. 

On the other hand, the b cchand silvti fir, of which the former does 
not grow further north than Southern Sweden, and the latter beyond the 
mountainous zone of Central Europe, reach respectively, 1420 and 1500 m 
in the Bavarian Aljis, 1200 and 1300 m. in the Black Forests, and 750 m. 
'in Thuringia 

The author suggests the following reasons for this phenomenon: —■ 
Pine, alder, birch, which are light demanding trees struggling with beech 
and silver fir, which are shade enduring species, endowed with greater 
growth and longer lives, are completely overcome, surrounded and choked 
by the last two which hinder their normal growth Moreover the Scots 
pine owing to the brittleness of its branches, is badly suited for the moun¬ 
tains, where the •heavy snowfall increases the risk of broken branches. 
The author thinks that otjjer similarfacts can be explained in the same way. 
thus, the hornbeam {Carptnus betulus) extends much further north and east 
than the copper beech which, however, grows, to a higher altitude. 

The importance of frosts as regards the distribution of forest trees 
has not yet been appreciated at its true value. Some writers attribute 
to rainfall a dominant effect on the geographical distribution of the silver 
fir; the author refutes this statement, and adduces numerous data, whidi 
make the effect of frost conspicuous Spring frosts should therefore be 
included among the most effective phenomena which determine the area 
and limit of the distribution of numerous forest trees. 


793 - On the Lateritie Nature of Italian Soils and Researdies on the River SUts.— 
Db Dominicis, a , (I/dboidtono <li chuuica jagrana <lclla H ScuoU Supeiioxe d'Agiicol. 
tura, Portia), m the Annah delta Scttola Superton di A^rtcoUura *n PorHci ,Sect II, 

Vol XV, pp 33, Portia, 1920 

Van Bemmbien’s method consists in the separation of decomposed 
silicates, insoluble in mineral acids, decomposed silicates of kaolmic na¬ 
ture, soluble in sulphuric acid, and decomposed silicates, soluble in hydro¬ 


chloric acid, when in the last named the ratio 


molecules Si 
i molecule Al^Og 


is greater 
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than 3, the soil colloids aie composed of true agricultural clay ; <»u the 
contrary, if this ratio is less than 3 it is laterite or gelohydrate of alumiuiuui 
which prevails. By means of this method or suitable modifications of it, 
lateritic soils were identified in localities of southern and central Italy 
such as the provinces of Leccc, Poggia, Bari, Potenza, Naples, Caserta, and 
Teramo, as well as the arid zones of Tripolitania. These researches are 
so interesting that the utility of extending them systematically to all soils 
of southern and central Italy is indisputable. With this object, it is clearly, 
useful to examine river silts, of which the general diagnostic value enables 
entire regions, drained by the water carrying the earthy particle.s, to be 
included in a single survey. The finest compounds of a colloidal order, the 
chemical nature of which, disclosed by Van Bemmei^en's method, may serve 
as a guide for a more detailed examination in the drainage area of the river 
found largely in deltas. If the ratio is lateritic it would be possible 
to deduce that the clay nature does not predominate in the soils 
which constitute the entire basin. With this object the collection of silt 
from the rivers and streams of Italy has been undertaken and this work 
should be completed as soon as possible. The samples examined belong 
to the following riversTagliamento, Po, Poglia, Cecina, Tiber, Ofaiito, 
Cozzdli, Bdice. Physical and chemical analyses have been made of them, 
using Schloesing's method for sandy matter, colloidal matter, calcareous 
matter, humus, hygroscopic moisture, and for the analysis of silicates Van 
Bemmeeen's method. 

To sum up, whilt the investigation of lateritic soils is especially 
important in dry climates, because ot their behax’iour in the presence of 
water, with reference to the lack or bad distribution of rainfall, and the 
fertility of these same soils, in such dry climates the products which are de¬ 
rived from the process of laterisation all remain in situ wit hout di.ssolving. It 
is therefore difficult in a chemical analysis, to separate and identify them ; 
they are more easily separated by means of the artificial oi)eniliou of le- 
vigation; this occurs naturally under the action ot nmiiing water in the 
streams, and the examination of muds is interesting becaxise it can serve as 
an indication of the nature of the soil of entire regions. The results ob¬ 
tained up to the present in this direction represent an cxi)erimcntal ccnitri - 
bution to theories relating to the lateritic nature of the soil of vSouthern 
Italy, and give an entirdy new direction to study and lechni([ue. 

794 - PliysiGfHGhemical InvesttgatioQ on the Power of Absorption of Soils and on 

the Wi^ in which Plants Absorb Nutritive Idatter in the Soil — Cahau;, ty, 

Scuola Ai^Turia), in Le Stauoni Sperimentali A(>rarie Vol. lyIV, Parts i, 

PP. 65-113. Modena, 1931. 

Theoretical and experimental contribution to the study of the phciioin- 
enon which governs the power of ab.soq)tion in the soil and absorption 
by plants; this phenomenon would take place both in the soil and in the 
plant independently of vital action wliich only intervenes to rc*guUite and 
control it according to the requirements of the protoplasm. 

The author recapitulates the data concerning the colloids and elec- 
trol3i:es of the soil and, in viQw of the imj)ortauce of the ionic velocity in 
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the phenomena of absorption, he sums up as follows the principal factor 
which may cause it to vary; — 

1) The vdocity of the ions decreases with an increase in the viscosity 
of the solvent. The nature of the salts in solution or the suspended colloidal 
matter has an influence on the viscosity of the solvent in the sense that the 
more abundant the suspended colloidal matter and the smaller the col¬ 
loidal granules, the greater will be the viscosity. 

2) The velocity of the ions increases with the temperature and tends 
to become the same for all the ions. The velocity increases with the tem¬ 
perature either because the viscosity of the solvent decreases with the tem¬ 
perature, or because the mass of the ion decreases with the temperature. It 
should be noted that the mass of the ion does not mean the atom or group 
of atoms which constitute it, but the ion and the molecules of the solvent 
which surrounds it to form the hydrate. These hydrates are unstable and 
become less complex with an increase in the temperature. With an in¬ 
crease in temperature, the mass of the ion becomes less and can move 
more easily in tlie solvent. 

3) With great dilution, the hy'drate formed by the ions is more 
complex and its vdodty decreases sensibly. The effect of the tempera¬ 
ture in increasing the vdodty of the ions is more marked with great dilu¬ 
tion, because the complexity of the h3"drate formed by the ions undergoes 
greater variation. 

4) AH ions have not the same hydrating power. It rmy be stated 
that, in general, caldum and magnesium have greater hydrating power 
than ammonium, potassium, and sodium. The ion with the greatest 
hydrating power undergoes the most marked variation of vdodty for an 
equal increase of temperatures. 

5) Pressure also acts by increasing the velocity of the ions. From 
various experiments made with this object, from consideration of the data 
of other vmters (Peters, Bretschneeder, Pratoeongo, Way, Ulpiani, 
Bernardini) and thdr theoretical discussion, the author passes to the 
principal conclusion: — The causes which determine, the power of ab¬ 
sorption of soils are the same as those which regulate the phenomena of ab¬ 
sorption by the colloids. 

The colloidal ccnstituents of the soil receive a positive or negative charge 
according as they give out to the hqtdds which moisten them, anions or 
cations. Their charge will therefore be proportionately greater when the 
number of ions given out is greater. As the simultaneous presence of 
n^ative and positive colloids in a colloidal solution is inconcdvable, it 
must be admitted that the positive colloids are absorbed, in the ground, by 
the mass of negative colloids. Each granule of negative colloid exercising 
an attraction on the ions charged with electricity of the opposite sign, 
detennines around it the formation of a zone of concentration of cations. 
The absorption of the cations by the grannie of the ccHoid takes place when 
the necessary difference of potential is established between it and the zone 
of concentration. The greater the number of cations present in the zone 
of concentration the more easily is that difference of potential reached, 

[1M] 
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It follows therefore that the degree of absoiptiou and coagulation of 
a given electrolyte is highest when its ionic concentration is greatest. 
Different Electrolytes have not the same coagulating power; but this, 
all other conditions being equal, is highest when the tension of solution 
of the cation of the electrolyte is lowest and when its relative velodty is 
gieatest. Iron and aluminium have greater coagulating power; next 
in decreasiag ordei come magnesium, calcium, potassium, ammonium, 
and sodium. Sodium is an exception to the rule, inasmuch as it unites 
a high tension of solution with a low relative vdocity and because its salts 
are feebly dissociated. 

It is not cnly the cationic nature of the added electrolyte which in¬ 
fluences the coagulating power and the quantity of cation absorbed by a 
given quantity of soil, but also the anion, in the sense that while the coagu¬ 
lating power increases with the rdative vdocity of the anion, the quantity 
of cation absorbed decreases. Absorption by the colloids is not effected 
on each cation but on the whole of the zone of thdr concentmtion. Hence 
the anions which, exifsting in the zone of concentration, give rise to in¬ 
soluble compounds on the colloidal membrane, are able to remain fixed. 

The complex soil solutions give up a greater quantity of the swiftest 
cations. For this reason potassium and ammonium are most absorbed, 
followed by calcium, magnesium, and sodium. 

The different cations are retained on the colloidal granule by electric 
action and are deposited on its membrane in order of d.rrival, so that the 
last to be neutralised form the outer layers. The most-easily soluble ions 
form the outside layer of the colloidal membrane, and this is why they ate 
more easily replaced by other bases. However the phaiomenon of substi¬ 
tution is not due to a chemical action of double decompadton, as has been 
maintained by Way since 1850 and confirmed b}’^ more modem chemists, 
but it also is due to electric action. 

The difference of potential between the granule of the colloid and the 
solution which moistens it, is the factor which governs the i)henomenon of 
absorption and substitution. All factors which may cause variation in 
the difference of potential and the surface tension, help to cause variation 
in the composition of the products of absorption. 

To cause the production of tlie phenomenon of absorption it is neces¬ 
sary that the colloid should receive a itegative cliaige and send jiositive ions 
into solution. Thus basic silicates and huniates, treated with Ixnltng hy¬ 
drochloric acid and freed from the substances formed by continual washin|.»s, 
lose their power of absorption, because the}'- cannot drive the cations in 
solutions. 

The behci\iour of the organic colloids may be sumiiKd up as follows: 
— i) They lia^e a smaller negative charge than that of iiiorgariic colloids; 
2) to coagulate them, considerably greater t|uant!ties ol eiectrolytes are 
required than in the case of inorganic colloids • - j) the> act as protectors 
to the coagulation of inorganic colloids so long as the latter have a ('onoen- 
tration below a certain limit ; lje>oiul that limit they on the contrary, 
facilitate coagulation ; 4) they abst>rh both the cation and the nnion 

[r94] 
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of the salt which deternunes their coagtdation; 5) they behave in an 
absolutdy identical way to inoiganic colloids when they are treated with 
metallic salts at a lower tension of solution than hydrogen. 

Regarding the manner in which the plant absorbs the nutrients in the 
soil, the author, after having recalled the opposite points of view of Ehrkn- 
bbrg and Rohi.and and the opinion of Ulpiaisti, d^ribes some of his es:pe- 
ments and considers the mechanism of absorption, to which he apphes 
considerations relating to the action of manures with special regard to 
the views of the American school of WHiTNiey and his followers. 
Finally, comparing these considerations with the conclusions mentioned 
above on the subject of the power of absorption of soils, the author sums 
up the manner in which plants absorb the nutritious substances in the soil 
as followsThe ectoplasm of the absorbing cells forcing the hydro¬ 
gen ions into solution acquires a n^ative charge. This charge is less than 
that of the soil colloids so that there is a difference of potential between 
the plant and the soil. By virtue of this difference of potential the granules 
of the colloid are attracted by the absorbmg zone to which they adhere 
tightly. The colloids of the soD tend to equalise their negative charge 
with that of the ectoplasm and drive the cations towards the latter. A kind 
of continuity is thus established between the plant and the soil colloids. 
The nearest colloids give up ions to the plant, those farther off to those 
whidi are nearer. The passage of ions from one granule to another would 
go on until the charges of the ectoplasm and the colloids of the soil are 
equalised; but this equality is unattainable, since the ions absorbed by 
the ectoplasm do not remain on it; but, by an identical act, they are attrac- 
ed by the tonoplasm. They must therefore pass through the protosplasmic 
maiss and can thus be utilised. 

Absorption by the absorptive, cells is effected in the same way as with 
the colloids, that is to say, it does not take place for each cation, but for 
a whole zone of concentration which is formed roimd the cell. In that zone 
there are also anions which can be utilised in passing through the proto¬ 
plasm. 

The phenomenon of absorption commences with a demand for mois¬ 
ture on the part of the plant, which according to its requirements and by 
the help of the production of substances with osmotic activity regulates 
the circulation of moisture. The moisture demanded by the interior of 
the plant brings to a higher degree of saline concentration the liquid 
layer nearest to the absorbmg zone and thus facilitates absorption. Cul¬ 
tures made in nutrient solutions acquire an acid reaction due to the hydrogen 
ions driven into solution by the ectoplasm. The hydrogen ions, which, are 
at a low tension of solution, hinder absorption. Cultures made in nutrient 
solutions containing colloids, on the contrary, have not an add reaction 
because the hydrogen ion is absorbed by the colloids, and they can, conse¬ 
quently support greater dilution than simple nutrient solutions. Absor- 
tion also proceeds more regularly, because the granules of the colloids can 
absorb the cations not used by the plant instead of those given up to the 
plant. 
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In the soil, absoq^tion is more intense when the difference of poten¬ 
tial between the plant and the colloids of the soil is j^reater. The latter 
offers the plant substances absorbed b^- the solutions which are the same as 
those required by the plant. The plant thus profits by the substances 
which it needs, while the colloid profits by the elements whidi the plant 
rejects. If these elements are already abundant in the soil the plant must 
use tliem. - 

The exchange of nutritive substances between one cell and another, 
determined by a need of the protoplasm, is governed by the same factors 
as those which determine absorption. The moisture, circulatingin the plant, 
permits and helps the circulation of nutritive substances. 

The beneficial action of fertilisers is explained by tlie influence exerted 
by their cation in lowering the n^ative charge of the colloids, which in¬ 
creases the difference of potential between them and the plant Fertilisers 
are therefore not so useful on account of the need of the plant for their con¬ 
stituents as on account of the influence which they exert in increasing the 
difference of x)otential between the plant and the soil. 

The author himself remarks that the experimental work is not yet 
complete and he proposes to renew the investigation with this object 
in view. 

795 - Msehanism of Flocculation in Soils. — a contribution to a General Discusbion un 
** Physico-Cheitticdl Probl<ims UclaUng to the Soil, ** held by the Faraday Society on 
Tuesday, 3 Xay, 31,1921, in Tke Chemical News, Vol. XXIX, No. 3102, pp. 270--281. I^on- 
don, June 17, 1021. 

The structure of the soil, so far as the nuneral part is concerned, 
is determined by two principal factors: — The dimensions of the soil parti¬ 
cles and their arrangement. 

In practice the dimensions of soil particles, evidently reimnn per- 
maneait and unaltered; these dimensions are measured conventionally, 
in IBiigland, with reference to particles wliich pass through a 3 mm. sieve, 
as follows:— 


niiunclet in luui. 


X, Stones and gravel. 

2. Coarse <ian ^. 

3. Fine sand . . . . 

4. SiU.. 

5. Fine luufl . . . , 

0. Clay. 


. . • .00 

. . X.OO 
. . - :>,nj 

. . <1.0 t « ).CII 

. . n.«x — :j,oo 2 

. . loss tliar o (M 


The finest particles are .se])arated by Icvigation, the coarsc.-.t In sifting. 

On the other hand the arrangement the soil ]>artick‘s is by no means 
permanent; and is eveir subject to ra])id changes. Hesides modifications 
caused by mechanical actions, there i.s the j)1ienoiiieiion of aggrt»gatiou of 
the finest particles, which lenders the soil more friable^. 

The phenoniejion of floccul.'itioii is inlliienced by sc‘venil fadors such 
as freezing, thawing, iusoliitioii and the prosenct* of electrolytes; the 
phenomenon is reversible, for (Idloccnlal ion is piodiiccd as .soon as ihe fac- 
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tor whicli produced Ihe flocculation disappeart., and the author conjdders 
precisely" the process of floculation, due to electrolytes in general and to lime 
in particulai. 

Custom has full> confirmed the effect of certain fertilisers on the struc¬ 
ture of the soil: thus the prolonged use of nitrate of soda induces an increas¬ 
ed tenacity in the soil; it deflocculates clay so much as to cause it to be 
carried awaj in considerable quantities by drainage water. However, 
the most remarkable and important fact in practical agriculture is that of 
the improvement of the structure of the *011 produced by liming; the ex¬ 
perience of numeious generations has confirmed that liming, in the propor¬ 
tion of I to 2 tons per acre, greatly reduces the tenacity of clay soil 
and makes it easier to plough and drain. However, variations may 
lie found and this comes from the fact that clay is easily flocculated by 
lime whereas silt is not. 

The flocculation of the soil particles seems to correspond only to the 
flocculation ot suspensoids, ulnch is based on the theorj^ of the isoelec¬ 
tric point, there is, theretore, ijiosso a norm between the flocculation 
power of electrol3d:e& and the valency. 

The flocculation of clay by lime is a most important exception, 
because it does not agree with the dectric theory, it it was so, the hydroxyl 
ion would have stabilised the suspension To explain this anomaly the 
transformation in the soil of the Hme into bicarbonate, and the action 
of the latter as flocculant, would have to be admitted but this explana¬ 
tion is not very plausible, and note should be taken of 

1) The different effect on clay and on fine silt 

2) If two similar suspensions of day are treated with caldum 
hydrate and bicarbonate, in equivalent quantities, flocculation is much 
more rapid with the former, the contrary occurring with fine silt. 

In studying the effect of alkalinit}^ on flocculation by means of a cal¬ 
cium salt, in clay and fine s,ilt suspensions it was found that the flocculatioai 
of clay by calcium nitrate is greatly intensified,even as regards the volume 
of coagulum, by the addition of a small quantity of ammonia, whereas the 
flocculation of fine silt is retarded hy the alkaline addition ; the anomaly 
of the flocculation of clay by means of lime, which is favoured by the 
hydroxyl ion, is thus confinned. 

To explain the mechanism of flocculation in the soil it is therefore ne¬ 
cessary to take into accoiml two important chaiacteis of clay. 

1) It reacts easily, with exchange of bases, and of solubility 
in adds; 

2) The day particles do not present in water a well defined solid 
surface to the liquid, but colloidal and silicious matter passed^ 

On the basis therefore of power of reaction, and on the protection which 
day enjoys, three castfs of flocculation may occur:— 

a) Direct floccuMion, in which the flocculant acts as on non-reac- 
tive and unprotected particles, the action being even more or less retarded by 
the protection of the day particle, but this case occurs but rarely and then 
only under the action of salts or colloidal hydrates of iron and aluminium. 
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{b) Indirect flocculation, where the products of a prelimmary reac¬ 
tion such as exchange of bases or solution, act as flocculants ; there is no 
doubt that when using neutral salts, this kind of flocculation is brought 
about to a certain degree b3’ the exchange of bases: flocculation of the ciay 
by means of adds also appears to be due laigdy to the indirect action of 
aluminium in solution. 

(c) Abnormal flocculation, in which the fiocculant reacts with the 
emulsive protective matter, and forms a coagulum, which carries the par- 
tides with it; this kind of flocculation of day seems to be of the greatest 
agricultural importance because it gives a plausible explanation of the ab¬ 
normal flocculation of day due to lime. 

To sum up; although the mechanism of flocculation in soil does not 
appear to be fun^mentally different from that of flocculation of suspensoids 
alone, the flocculation of clay by lime constitutes a process of a distinctly 
different type ; it is an emulsoid phenomenon which is due to the reaction 
between caldum hydrate and colloidal silica, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, to a spedal colloidal condition of clay, different from that of 
other fractions of the soil, and of kaolin itself. 

796 - Formation of Nitrate in the Cultivated Soils in niinois, U. S. A. wuteknc, 
A. It. (Chief in Soil Biology), and Schoonover, W. B. (Assodale inSoil Bcrtility), in the 
University of lUinois, Agriddlural Experiment Station Bulletin, No. X25, pp. z-63, Urbana, 
lU. hlardi, 1920.' 

The aptitude of a soil to produce a large amount of nitric nitrogen, 
sufficient to satisfy the requirements of growing crops, except for leguminous 
crops, and this in spite of washing by rain, constitutes one of the principal 
factors of a greater and more economic production of food, whence the im¬ 
portance of systematic study of nitrates in cultivated soils. A series of ob¬ 
servations, which lasted a year, was undertaken witli this object on exper- 
timental plots at two farms of the Agricultuml Station of Illinois. It was 
thu$ possible to measure systematically the percentage and rate of formation 
of the nitric nitrogen in the soil, up to a depth of 15 cm., in soils treated 
and cultivated in different ways, and it was possible to detenuine tlieir in¬ 
fluence as well as that of the season and rainfall. 

The principal factor which favours the production of nitrates in the 
soil is the manner in which the soil is treated. Climatic factors govern 
the course of the formation of mtiates, but the quantity produced depends 
on the treatment of the soil; crude mineral phosphate is an important ele¬ 
ment for increasing the production of nitric nitrogen, and this effect is 
greater with good rotations of crops than if the latter are inadequate, but 
a complete application of organic matter (plant debris and farmyard 
manure) of phosphate and lime causes a greater and more lajnd fornuition ’ 
of nitmtes than if organic matter and lime, or organic matter alone, are 
used. This application vrill satisfy the recpiiremejits of abundant crops, and, 
at the same time, dispense with tlie purchase of commercial nitrogenous 
fertilisers. 

It is proved that the nitrogen of clover and of sweet tn^foil, dug in during 
April and May, fumi.slics nitrates for the su 4 seqnent rotation exop, and 
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althotigli fermyard manure is equally efficient for nitrification, especially 
if it is applied with pho^hate and lime, it does not nitrify to the same 
esctent and with the same speed as the alx>ve mentioned leguminous plants. 
Active organic matter also greatly increases the provision of nitrogen 
in dark sandy silt soils. The best rotation for the formation of nitric 
nitrogen is that in which leguminous plants are used as green manure and 
where two crops, consuming large quantities of nitrogen are not planted 
in succession. 

The maximum production of nitrates is noticed generally in June, 
with maize and soya beans and in May, with wheat and oats. The rate of 
formation of nitric nitrogen varies according to the season in the following 
manner: — 

ci) At the end of spring and beginning of summer, the period of 
greatest formation and accumulation; the optimum of temperature and 
humidity is found at this season; 

h) at the beginning of autumn there is often a second period of ac¬ 
tivity in the production of nitrogen, which constitutes a second degree of 
optimum for nitrification; 

c) at midsummer, small production of nitrates, unless the weather 
is cool and there is a sufficient amount of humidity ; 

d) in winter the formation of nitric nitrogen has never been re¬ 
corded. 

The most efficient cultural treatments which reduces the losses of ni¬ 
trogen by lixiviation, is the presence of vegetable debris; a growing crop 
also decreases these losses. 

The greatest consumption of nitric nitrogen, estimated by the corre¬ 
sponding dimunition of ni trogen in the soil coincides for maize with the period 
of greatest visible growth, which takes place generally between June 25 
and July 15 ; for wheat and oats, the greatest consumption takes place 
earlier, towards the middle of May or the beginning of June, and, in the 
cases investigated, earlier with wheat. The period of greatest consumption 
of nitrates, as weU as the rate and percentage of their production, are directly 
connected with the treatment of the soil; thus according to the author, 
plots suitably treated gave earlier and greater (quantities of nitric nitrogen, 
than those not so well treated, and in the former the renewal of the formation 
of nitrates took place also earlier and more abundantly. 

797 - Chentical and Biologi<»tl Researches on the Soilota Wood of Hypertrophied 
Spruce trees’ in Demnark. — WIess, F. and Bondorf, K a., in Det ForstUge Fofs* 
grtig^en i Dantmrkf Vol V, No. IV, pp. 343-352, fig. i, Copenhagen. 1920. 

The chemical analyses of soil on whidi some hypertrophied spruce 
trees were growing showed that this soil was very rich in nitrogen both 
absolutely and relatively to the fertilising mineral matter. The reason for 
h3q;)ertrpphy of the spruce trees should therefore doubtless be found in this 
lack of balance in the assimilable fertilising matter, causing an exclusively 
nitrogenous nutrition of the trees. 

The nitrogen contained in the soil examined, under favourable condi¬ 
tions, easily assumed a nitric form, but the cause of this intense nitrifica- 
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tion cannot be explained except by consideriui; that it produced in a \^ry 
acid soil. That this is due to biological factors is proved by the fact that 
on sterilising the soil in (luestiou, nitrification ceases. In investigatiut* 
the influence of different substances on this nitrification the remarkable 
fact has been noted that peptone liinders it and that sulphate of anuiionia 
becomes nitrified ver5’' incompletely or not at all, unless calcareous matter 
is added. 

The attempt made by the authors to isolate the forms of nitrifying 
bacteria were not successful; soil cultures in Winogradsky's solution were 
always negative; H ma^' be that the nitrif^nng bacteria are not the only 
active ones in very acid and humiferous forest soils (i). 

798 - Soil Protozoa. — Crump, X,. M., (KothamstcU Experimental Station), 1. Numbers 
of Protozoa in certain Rolbamsted ^ils. TJu Journal of A^ricuUural Sncncit Vol. X, 
Part. 2, pp. 183-198, figs. 20, bibllogtapiiy of 23 works Cambridge April, 1920. — ll. 
CxTTLBK, D. W. (Rothambted Experimental Station), A Method for Estimating the Num¬ 
ber of Active Protozoa in the Soil. Ibid.^ pp. 135-143, bibliography of 10 works. — 
III. C^UDV, A., and SAirnoRGi, 0- (Istituto d'igiene delki R. UniveisitA di Torino), 
Untersuchungen fiber die Miciofauna der Brohen aus Rcisgegeiideu, Ctnirdlblatt fm Bakt., 
etc.j II. Abt , Vol 4.2, No 15-16, pp. 303-39^, 6 figs Tena, Oct in, ini | — TV. 

A. Ea microfauna del suolo in rapporto allc colture, II CuUiuilo}t% Ycarl/XVII, No, 12, 
PP- 357-350- Casale Monfenato, April 30, 1921 (a) 

I, — Determination of amoebae and also, in certain case, of cil- 
iates and flagellates in samples of soil taken irom different fields at Ro- 
thamsted; the conclusions arrived at are that flagellates, amoebae, and 
thecamoebae are usually present in the soils in the trophic condition, that 
is to say feeding, and in comparative^' large numbers so tliat hero is »in 
extensive population actively in search of food. The protozoan fauna is 
practicallj' confined to the top 15 cm. of the soil. There is a definite 
inverse relation Ijetween the numbers of bacteria and amoebae present in the 
soil. The amoebae are insensible to variations in the moisture and tempo- 
rature of the soil and to rainfall; the richer the soil in organic inalter the 
laaore abundant are the protozoa, especially aiuoebtie and thecamoebae. 

II. —• Up to the present most metliodb of deterniiiung imriojwKi in 
samples of soil give their total nuiu1x*r, but whal is required to 
ascertained approximately is the nunil^er of those in an active coiulition 
and not encysted. With tliis object, the author proposes a fnicLioiial meth¬ 
od of determination, by which the totiil numlier of j^rotozoa is first ascer¬ 
tained by means of a dilution process; a fresh |>ortiou of soil is then lre?ited 
with 2 hydrochloric acid for a night; in tliis way all active forms are 
killed ; the number of encysted protozoa is next a.scertaiued by the dilution 
method and the number of active forms is ascertained bj' subtraction. 

Ill and IV, — Investigations made on 6 t\q)es of soil from VerccUi 
(Novaia) and Mortara (Pavia) show the constant presen<'e of amoebae; 
the following are the numbers of different forms of protozoa iier cubic cen¬ 
timetre of culture fluid (average of 4 dilutions of the i/io soil extract 
iffluted m nutrient solution in the proiiortions Vjooo- Vioooo. Viooooo • - 

' (i) See jK., 1910, No. 171. (Kd,) 

( 2 ) See R, 1913, N'os. 11, jf>7 uikI fifo. (AU) 
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Soil 

Amcebee 

Flagellates 

Ciliates 

Total 

Clover. 

. . 5/0 

120 ooo 

lO uo^ 

5of»ooo 

“ Marcita ” (artificial meadow). 

. 70 000 

20r» u< M i 

4-5 000 

315000 

Irri!!ate<'l meadow. 

. . 150 000 

37 oo<» 

absent 

ib7 oun 

Submerged 1 ice-field. 

. I 25 uo«» 

absent 

» 

125 oof 

Wheat after rice. 

. . 17 000 

» 

) 

17 tWMl 

Dry rice-field. 

. . 10 not > 

p 

i 

1(1 oou 


Clover in rice-ndd soiLs grown twice in succession does badly and the 
clover fields soon show signs of exliaustion ; the “ niarcite " and irrigated 
meadows rich in organic matter have also a rich micro-fauna. 

To prevent damage caused by a lapid increase of protozoa in the scil, 
the author recommends the application of potash salts, phosphates, 
calcareous compounds, as well as special tillage of the soil, q)ecial rotations 
of crops which serve to correct and modify the condition of exhausted laoils, 
that is to say which tend to the “ marcescenza, in place of disinfection; 
but the best rcvsults will be obtained by an intelligent change in the system 
of cxiltivation. 

799 - Production of Mineral Phosphate in the United States in kuo.— i. En%uiem>n% 

tifid Mining Journal, No. jj, p. <)oS, New York, May 2J>, — II. The Amrican 

FiritluiLr, Vol. LVI, No i(», p. 54. Philadelphia, 3klay 7, 1021. 

According to data collected from all the producers at the commence¬ 
ment of April, 1931, by the United States Geological Survey the production 
of phosphates in the United States in 1920 greatly exceeded that of any pre¬ 
vious year. The quantity mined and sold was 4103 982 long tons, that 
is to say about i million tons more than in 19x3 when the production 
was exceptional. The total sales amotmted to $25 079 572 that is to say 
more than double those of any other year. 

The average sale price of the whole output was £6.11 per long ton 
as againt $5.10 per long ton in 1919. 

The production in Florida was more than doubled, the quantity 
of pebble extracted having increased by more than 1.5 million tons South 
Carolina produced 27% less than in 1919; Tennessee increased its'pioduc- 
tion by 100 000 long tons, or 18 % and an increase of 223 % is reported 
in the production from Idaho and Utah. The production of the Western 
States of the Union (chiefly due to Idaho), amounting to 17 000 long tons 
in 1919 rose sharply to 55 000 long tons or more in 1920. 

Table I. — Mineral phosphates exported from the United States in 1920* 

I Quantity | Value 

Long ton^ Metric tons DdUars 

344 &96 349 610 4 496 457 

693 355 7<^4 481 5 593 8^4 

31 761 32 271 500 904 

Total . . . 10TCC19 198C3CS 10 391 lYSl 
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High grade hard rock 
Land pebble .... 
Other classes. 
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The total exports in 1919 were 378 731 long tons valued at *3 567982 
Table II stuns up the output of the industry durii^ the last^ 8 
years:— 


TAsnn II. — Mineral phosphates sold and exported from the United States 
during the period 1913-1920. 


Tear 

Quantity sold 

Quantity eicported 

Proportion of 
exportation 
output 


Lemg tons 

JLong tons 


1913. 

3 III 221 

I 366 508 

44% 

1914. 

2734 043 

964x14 

35 « 

1915 . 

I 835 667 

253 421 

14 

1916. 

I 982 385 

243 678 

12 

1917 . 

2 584 287 

166 358 

6 

1918. 

2 490 760 

143455 

6 

1919. 

2 271 983 

378731 

17 

1920 . 

4 103 982 

1070 012 

26 


Tabi^K m. — Mineral phosphates mined and sold in the United States 

in 1919 and 1920 



X919 

II *930 


Quantity 

Total 

value 

Average 

value 

Quantity 

Total 

value 

Average 

value 

Florida: 

Long ions 

DdOttfs 

DoUa/rs 

perlongton 

Long tons 

DoUars 

Dcttars 
per long ton 

Bard rock .... 
Soft rock .... 
Xfixtd. pOyble . • . 

285467 

14498 

1380*35 

2452583 
196 318 
3149 048 

8.59 

13-54 

3-79 

4O0 2i|9 

13 953 
2 955 182 

4 5«5 191 
190 551 

14 748620 

11.31 

13.66 

4.OP 

South Carolina: 

X 660200 

7797929 

4.70 

3 389 384 

X9 464 362 

5.78 

X^aad rock. . . . 

60823 

308 968 

5.08 

44x41 

367209 

8.32 

Tennessee, 







Brown roCk (i) . . 1 
Bine rock .... 

475 475 
58550 

31*3 565 
290 951 

6.57 

4-97 

536 X77 
78 671 

4425781 
5x8 234 

7.90 

6.5<* 

Western States (s) 

' 534025 

*8935 

3 4x4 518 
89853 

8.39 

4.12 

634848 

55809 

4 943 995 
304 ooC 

7.79 

5.47 

Totals and averages . 

2 291 983 

11 591 298 

5.19 

4 193 982 

2 B 9y9 5y2 

9.11 


(i) Indtidittg the blown rock of Kentucky. — (2) 1919: Idaho, Utah and Wyoming? 
X920 : Idaho and Utah. 
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800 Fhospbates o£ Nsuru aiid Ocean Islands. — sisel x., in journal of the Sodety ot 
Chemical Industry, Vol. XE, No. 6, pp. 59,61 T. X/Ondon, Mardi 31, 1921. 

Detailed analyses of the different kinds of phosphates from the idand 
of Nanm and Ocean (i) are rare ; therefore the author gives in a Table, 
complete results of analyses of 16 samples of phosphates, 2 of which(Nos 
6 and 16) are from the Ocean Maud. 

Some samples contained but traces of iron and alumina and a good 
many of them contained varying, but always small, quantities of fluorine. 
The appearance of the samples would suggest that it was a case of 
guano accumulated over the years Of the phosphonc acid, a part only 
was found in the form of tricaldum phosphate and the proportion of te- 
tracaldc pho^hate was variable, as in other natural phosphates. 

801 - The Physical Ghemistcy of Basic — Desch, C. H, (Professor of HetaUmgy 
in ilie University of Sheffield, (Transactions of the Faraday Society, Dec. 1920), in 
The Chemical News, Vol. 122, No si 77 , Pp. 102-103. London, March 11, 1921. 

Complete physico-dbiemical knowledge of basic dag, is still lacking, 
in spite of the many excellent researches made regarding it. Chemici 
analysis has, indeed given the proportions of oxides of the metals and met¬ 
alloids contained in it, and the sulphur content is also known, but there 
are many discrepancies regarding the nature of the phosphates and siKcates 
and also, among the minor constituents, regarding that of the sulphides. The 
fact that perfect crystals have been isolated gives no assurance that they 
are identical with the ordinary constituents the mass of the slag or that 
they are substances that are mineralogically homogenens. 

The essential constituents of basic slag are the oxides of iron, manga¬ 
nese, calcium, magnesium, silicon and phosphorus, whilst the sulphides of 
calcium and manganese and the fluoride of calcium should be considered 
as accessory; a state of oxidation only is considered although the iron may 
be found both in a ferric and ferrous state. 

In basic slags containing more than 40 % of lime, the latter is found 
dbiefly in the form of orthosilicate which may produce by ex¬ 

cessive fusion, glass, in which are incorporated small crystals of phosphor¬ 
ic mineral; and this structure complicates the determination of the consti¬ 
tution OT the slags. Regarding phosphorus, it should be remembered that 
anh3rdrous phosphates of iron (ferrous or ferric) that are stable at high 
temperatures are unknown on the contrary for calcium phosphates. Be 
that as it may, many writers have shown that the silico-phosphates are 
the principal constituents of phosphatic basic rings. 

The first of these compounds has been described by Carnot (1883; 
formula Cag (P04)2. CagSiO^; Stead and Risdaw next describes crystals 
of another compound containing phosphate and silicate (1887; formula 
4 Cag (P04)2, CagSiOg); other similar compounds were also described and 
in 1911, Kroxt. added to them another Thomasite (Cag (P04)2, 3 Ca.O 

(i) See intern^lHOXTVl I^STirtTTE of AORicuLraRB, Ptoiluction et consonmaiion des 
engrais chimiques dans le monde, edition, p. 12, Rome 19x4. (£^0 
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Caa SiOi) Previotthly (1883; Hii.'S’ 'fSiuf'K haa described tlie tetraphosphate 
(4 CaO. P2O,), which had long been considered as the essotitinl com¬ 
ponent of agricultural dags, but it is no longer probable that the silico- 
phosphatra are mostr aluable for that purpose. Generally all the compounds 
are ^scribed externally, but little is known of their mineralogical indird- 
duality. It should be remembered that, as a rule, in these compound'^ 
calcium may be replaced more or less by iron or other metals, and that 
slags can be found with such an analysis that they will come under the for¬ 
mula of Thomasite It does not follow that these slags should be conside¬ 
rs as individualised compounds, but rather as eutectic mixtures sdmula- 
tirig pure c^stals; the fact that phosphorus can pass in solia solution in 
silicates of iron should not be overlooked. A micrograpic examination 
of lie surface generally gives more information then the examination of 
sections, although the use of polarised light on the latter may be a good 
way to identify the minerals. 

The sulphides enter into solid solution, but not to any extent; thev 
re^in partly in the form of insoluble globules. The fluoridre are combined 
with phosphates to form minerals of the apatite dass, which is the reason 
for the non-assimilabiUty of fluoriferous slags. 

This is about all that can be really definitdy said regarding the consti¬ 
tution of basic slag and further research is absolutely necessary. 


tjo2 - The Ash of the Green Husks of Almonds as an Industrial Product. — do- 

Musnccis, A. (l/abotatuiio di dhlmica agraria dd.la R. Scuc^ Sup. di Agricoltuia, Por- 
tid), in Annalt della JR Scuobi Superiore dt A^moliura ift Poriici, »Sect II, Vol 
pp ij. Portici, i<)3(» 

I'he prodiictioti of almonds in Italy is developing greatly; amo ng tiee 
fruits it comes immediately after that of the citrus plants in point of yield, 
so that, for almonds also, Italy holds the first place, its average production 
for iqog-igid being i 564 000 quintals of almonds, that of Spain was 
less, 993 200 quintals, that of France and other countries was still less 
again. 

A few year? ago the whole value of almonds consisted almost entirely 
in the kernel: the shell, which bums easily was used for fuel; the green 
husk was used chiefly as green food for sheep who eat it greedily. It is 
only during the last few years, and especially in Sicily, that the industrial 
utilisation of the ash of the green husk of almonds has commenced. The 
ash is rich in potash and is sold to soap manufacturers. 

As soon as the almonds are gathered, the green husks are separated 
from the rest of the fruit, and reduced to ashes in the fidds in ovens made 
with circular stones ; when cold the ashes are ready for sale. A few years 
ago the price of the ashes was 8 tc 12 lire per quintal, but after the 
commencement of the war it went up to 177 lire in 1916 and in 1920 
it was more than 100 lire per quintal. 

Analvsis of the ash dried at I05<> or no® C gave the foUowing re¬ 
sults : — 
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Sand and carbon . . 

Per cent. 

. . 3,06 

Phosphoric acid.... 

Per cent. 

• . .^.15 

Ferric oxide .... 

. . 2.03 

Sulphuric anliydtide. 

. . I.IO 

I/ime. 

. . i 6 . 3 .( 

Carbonic dioxide. . • . 

. . ss.uo 

Hagnesia. 

. . 3.29 

Silica . 

. . J.27 

Potash. 

• • 43.71 

Chlorine. 

. . O.I.] 

Soda. 

. . 2.73 




The author has examined the green husks of 14 SidKan varieties and 
has obtained the following extremes: — Green husks % of almonds 
25.55; water % of green husks 14.49-25.85; ash %, of diy green husks 
7.35-12.80; potash % of ash 43 - 76 * 56 * 75 1 % of ash 2.04-8.27. The 

ash of the green husks is extraordinarily rich in potash, richer than any 
other v^etable ash. Their content in potassic carbonate can be estimated 
without fear of error at more than 70 % So that if the proportion of 
green husks of almonds is fixed at 40 % on average, for. a production 
of 1564 000 quintals of almonds per year, there are 625 600 quintals of 
green husks; taking the ash from the green husks in an 'undried condition, 
an average of 8.6 % of ashes may be calculated, which gives 53 801 
quintals of ash with 37 660 quintals carbonate of potash. 

There can therefore be no doubt of the much greater economic advan¬ 
tage of incinerating the green husks, than of using them as food for sheep ; 
their use as a fertihser is irrational, as the author has ascertained that the 
green husk decomposes with diflBic^ty and very slowly; indneration on 
the other hand is an operation which, without expenditure on installation 
and fuel gives large quantities of potash, which the plant draws from the 
su^oil with a minimum reduction in the reserves of the land cultivated. 

The author has also analysed the shells of two varieties of Sicilian 
almonds: — Water % of shells 13.13-13.68; ash % of dry shells 0.45 
0.58; potash% of ash 30.79-39.15; soda % of ash 2.25-5.34. The pobish 
content of the ash of the shells is also high, and can be estimated at more 
th?n 50 % of potassium carbonate; the shells,* however, are much less 
rich lu ash; the readue which they leave compared with the moist sub¬ 
stance, is only 0.45 %; so that calculating i 251 200 <iuintal of shells otit 
of 1564 000 quintds of almonds there are 5630 quintids of ash with only 
28x5 quintals of carbonate of potash ; it is therefore preferable to continue 
to use the almond shdls as domestic fuel. 

Regarding the destination of the jish of green husks of almonds, the 
idea of using them as a fertiliser should be abandoned because of their high 
alkalinity, their industrial use for the preparation of concentrated lyes, 
or for the extraction of carbonate of i)otash is best. 

803 - Hsaopbytes as Potassic Manure — See rq-o. of this aw/iw. 

804 - On the Fertilising Action of Sulfdhur. -chauzit, j. in Uio Comptes remius des 

Seances dc VAciiA&mie dW^rimlinrc dc Vol. Vlf, No. 21, pp. Paris, 

^ June I, 1031, 

After many years of experiment, the author thinks it possible to draw 
a certain number of conclusions with regard to the use of sulphur as a 
fertilising agent. 

I8es-8e4] 
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1) Sulphur distributed in cultivated soil has a very distinct action, 
shown by an increase of the crop, varying according to the greater or less 
quantity of organic matter existing in the soil, extent of surfa e in contact 
and the greater or less time of contact 

2) The action is proportional to the quantity of sulphur used, a 
quantity which apparentiy should be fixed, economically and practically, 
between 400 and 600 Isg. per hectare. 

3) The sulphur should be applied as long as possible before the pe- 
riod during which the plants have an intense need of nutritive elements. 
In other words the sulphur should be applied in the autumn or the beginning 
of winter and with it should be dug in farmyard, or other organic, ma¬ 
nures whereas, in the case of application early in the autumn (with farm¬ 
yard manure) 200 ig. of sulphur per ha. g ves good results, the quantity 
should be raised to 400 kg. when manuring is done in winter. 

4) The effects noti^^d (increase of crop, more healthy plants, greater 
resistance to drought, decrease or disappearance of certain diseases), are due 
to the fact that sulphur sets free and renders assimilable the nutritive de* 
ments in the organic matter and certain mineral matters (potash) of 
the soil. 

805 ~ Botanical Identification of Bxotie Spects of Phaseolns. — Thanh gzung, m the 
Compfcs rendu^ de VAcademte des Sciences, Vol lyz, No pp 1136-1438. Patis* 
Tune 6, 1931 

Those very small kidney beans, generally green, which botanists or¬ 
dinarily group under the single general name of Phaseolm Mungo, are cul¬ 
tivated and eaten in various tropical countries. LiNNAnTJS, however, 
distinguished two species: — PhaseoUts Mungo and Phaseolm radial 
Later Roxbuxch added a third species. Phaseolm aureus. But the very 
great resemblance in form and size shown by all these seeds have caused the 
three names to be considered as synonyms. Only more recently, in 1914, 
Piper of the Department of Agriculture reviang the genus Phaseolm, 
has re-established, besides the species Ph. Mungo, the species Ph, aureus 
Roxb., and he regards Phaseolm radiaius 1 ,. as ^e ancestor oiPh, aureus 

It is neverthdess difficult to distinguidi three kinds of seeds so dose 
to each other when, especially in collections, they ate not accompanied, as 
is generally the case, by other parts of the plant. Now in the course of a 
general investigation of the seed tegument of Leguminosae, the author 
noticed that the structure of these teguments differs considerably in 
various species, which enables the different spedes to he distingui¬ 
shed. 

First of all, the seed teguments of Phaseolm Mungo and Ph, aureus 
are dearly distinguished from the t^uments of Phaseolm vulgaris and 
Ph, nmUifiorus by the number of layers which form them and is 3 in¬ 
stead of 5, On the other hand, the teguments of certain other members 
of the genus Phaseolm, such as Ph, calcarcdus, have also 3 layers, but the 
sub-epidermal layer is quite different. In the t^ument of the seed of PAa- 
seolas Mungo are found from the outside inwards 
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1) An epidermal layer formed of cells of wMch the cellular cav¬ 
ity, which contains a green substance, is club-shaped; the cavity, very 
narrow above, becomes v^erv* wide at the point of contact with the sub 
epidermal layer; 

2) A sub-epidermal la3"er in which the cells, which also contain a 
green substance, are dumb-bell shaped with equal extremities, the cells 
having aU hexagonal passages regularlj" between them; 

3) A parenchyma with thin walled cells, elongated tangentially^ 
those in the last layers being much flattened. 

In Phaseohis aureus, the number of layers is also 3, but the cells of the 
sub-epidermal layer, whilst also constricted in the middle, are not so clearly 
dumb-bell-shaped, for the lateral walls of the cells are more regulary con¬ 
cave instead of being almost straight in the constricted part. Conseqnent- 
ly the passage, on a transverse section, are roughly ov^al and hav’e not, as 
in PA. Mungo, the form of a radially elongated hexagon. Lastly the pres¬ 
ence of these passages is not so constant as in PA. Mungo ; the passages 
may be wanting here and there. 

Generally, the seeds of PA. Mungo have a blackish green tegument more 
or less spotted with orange yellow, with the hilum slightly projecting, 
while in those of PA. aureus the tegument is more uniformly green with 
a hilum not at all or scarcely prominent The " dau xanh * or green 
kidney bean of Indo-China distinctty belongs, by the character of its 
seed tegument, to PA. aur&us, as had previously been recognised morpho¬ 
logically by IVlERnx and Chkvawer. 

806 - Detection of Hy'/i]:e^anie Acid in Natural Gyaniferous Glucosides by two 
Mieroerlstalline Reactions (i). — Denige*;, (T.,m the Cwnphi, nndus dts stances de 
hi SociUe dc JBudo^ie, Vol. I/XXXIV, No. o, pp. 30^-310. Paris, Peb 1-3, nui. 

The reaction sug^sted by the author for the detection of prussic acid 
I® • “ i) The production of oxaluramide by the action of NHg on alloxan 
in the presence of HCN (which acts as a catalyst); 2) the production of 
murexide by the action of pyridine on alloxan in the presence of HCN. 

The alloxan reagent is prepared in a few minutes by heating slightly 
in a strong lest tube until quite dear, a mixture of i gm. of pure uric acid, 
I cc. of nitric add {1.39-1.40) and i cc. of water. To the dear liquid is 
added 50 c<. distilled water. To use this reagent for the detection of HCN 
in plants containing cyaniferous glucoside, a few grammes of the plant pro¬ 
duct axe grated or ground, and pounded in about the same weight of water, 
then placed in a very short test tube, a kind of glass cup wdth wide spread 
edges not more thm 3-5 cm. long ana 15—18 mm. in diameter, filling it to 
wdthin a few nnllimetres of the mouth, and left alone for a few hours. 
At the end of that time the cup is covered with a sheet of glass at the centre 
of which is placed a small drop (2 —3 in diameter) of the alloxan rea¬ 

gent rendered al ka line at the moment of use by a very quantity, 
of commercial ammonia diluted to ^5 dropped into it by tn^a'n,<a of a point¬ 
ed glass rod. The glass is then turned over when placing it on the cup 

(1) See i?., Dec. No. iioi ; R., Nov. n/iS, No. 1227. {Ed,) 
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SO that the reagent is on the tinder surface of the glass and in the centre 
of the mouth of the cup. 

After a time var3dng according to the conditions (degree of division 
temperature, glucoside content, etc.) in which the test is made (generally 
4 to 10 minutes) a thickening appears caused by crystals of ox^uramide 
in star shaped groups. 

By replacing the ammonia diluted to 5 by an (approximate^) equal 
volume of pyridine, the reaction which is indicated by the appearance of 
fasciculate crystals, is still more delicate. Often the mixture becomes rose 
tinted owing to the action, on an excess of alloxan, of dialuric acid which 
is formed at the same time as oxaluramide and gives murexide. 

807 - Analyses of Saltbush Varieties (Atrip/ex spp), and Fodder Values Determin*- 
ed in New South Wales (i).— Gtitbqrie, V B., in The AijtcuUural Gazette Of Kew South 
Wales, Vol XXXII, Pt 3, pp 207-310. Sydney, ]Vtarcli 1921 

The following 3 varieties of saltbush were identihed and analysed at the 
Botanic Gardens, Sideny, in order to discover the potash value in each: — 
Creeping saltbush {Atriplex kptocarpa F. Mu^.); red berried salt¬ 
bush {Chefuypodium iriangidare R. B.,) and old-man saltbush {Atriplex 
numnmlaria The 1 omposition of both crude ash and of pure ash exclusive 
of carbon dioxide, sand and charcoal are given in tabular form. A. lep- 
iocarpa was found to be the most satisfactory of the 3 varieties and showed 
in the first case (crude) potash content of 34 96 % compared with 29.96 % 
C. iriangidare and only 13,88 % A. nummidaria ; and in the second case 
(pure) a potash content, of 41.88 % 39.29 % and 15.69 % respectivdy 


Tabi,e I. — analyses of ash of saltbush. 



AMpex Uptocarpa 

CheMopodunn trtaugidare 

Atriplex immmvlaf*a 


Crude 

Fare 

Crude ^ 

Ftue 

1 Crude 1 

Pure 


ash 

ash 

ash 1 



ash 

Carbonic acid . . . 

10.36 % 


I5i2% 


7-89% 

, _ 

Sand. 

5.56 


6.86 

— 

1 2.44 

— 

Charcoal. 

0.60 


1.68 , 

— 

1.40 

— 

Silica . 

4 S 3 

5 . 78 % 

4-25 

5 - 58 % 

1 2.16 

2 . 44 % 

Iron and altunina • 

0.93 

i.ii 

2.78 

364 

1 3.85 

4.35 

I/ime. 

7.36 

8 82 

15 T 4 

19.85 

5-29 

5.98 

Alaguebia. 


4.72 

3*10 

5-10 

1 1-94 

2.20 

Polabh. 

34-<J<> 

41 . 8 b 

29 96 

39-29 

13-88 

15.89 

Soda 

8.38 

10.04 

5-55 

7.28 

32 - 1:5 

36.34 

Chlorine . 

23.87 

a8.59 

12.64 

16.60 

1 30.25 

34-19 

Stdphnric acid . 

2.80 

3.35 

2-94 

3-86 

4 . 46 ' , 

5-04 

Phosphoric acid 

Z .98 

! 2-37 

,1 1-96 

2.57 

1.49 

1.68 


105.57 

106 66 

I02.o8 

103.81 

107.00 j 

107.91 

Dedtict oxygen equi¬ 
valent of chlorine. 

5-38 

6.44 

2.85 

3-74 

6.80 

771 

190.1S l»e.S2 

(i) See K , July, 1931 . No Fos (Ed.) 
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Some years ago the author made some analyses to determine the fod¬ 
der value of several varieties of salt bush from Bourke and Hay in New 
South Wales. The figures are calculated to dry substance, owing to the 
variation in moisture content on arrival at the laboratory. T/^en quite fresh 
the leaves contain normally about 75 % water. The specimens examined 
were: A, immmidaria : Shagodia pardbolica, R, BUliardieri, A. halimoideSj 
A. Angulata, and one unidentified specimen. 

In addition to this in order to compare the fodder value of salt bush 
with that of other common green fodders, the following table has been 
compiled, in which the analytical figures are presented in the usual form 
and recalculated to a moisture content of 75 %. 


Tabijs II. — Comparison of saUbush with other green fodders. 



Avdage 

Average 



• 



3 samples i 
from 1 

of 3 sample 
from ' 

1 Maize 


IfUceme 

Timothy 


Bourke 

Bky 

1 

1 




Water .. 

75-00 % 

1 

75-00% 

79.3 % ^ 

1 i 

79.4% 

71-8% 

61.6% 

on. 

0-47 1 

1 0.61 

0.5 

1 

I.O 

1.2 

Albtuuiiioids. 

2-37 

3-52 

1.8 

1-3 

4.8 

$.1 

Carbohydrates. 

10.55 

7.78 

12.2 

11.6 

12.3 

20.2 

Woody fibre. 1 

3-52 

3-98 

5.0 

6.1 

7-4 

11.8 

Ash. 1 

[ 8.09 

10.11 

1.2 

i.i 

2.7 

2.1 

Percentage of commoa ash. | 

53 - 06 % 

31-03% 

— 1 

1 — ' 

i 

1 


A comparison of the above, shows that saltbushes take a high place 
among green f odaers, the amounts of carbohydrates and albuminoids being 
high, and the woody fibre relatively low. The hign content of mineral mat¬ 
ter, especially of common salt, is of course characteristic. In discussing 
their merits as fodder, it should be remembered that saltbushes possess 
natural advantages over the ordinary cultivated crops or pasture grasses. 
They fiourish on land which will not support other fodder crops; they 
resist drought to an exceptional d^ee ; are indigenous, and require no 
cultivation; are rdished by stock, and are exceedingly prolific and 
easily propagated. 

It appears, however, that in spite of the universal recognition of these 
facts by stock owners, there is some danger of these plants becoming less 
abundant 'than formerly, throng overstocking and other caus^. In 
California, a number of speaes have been imported from Australia for the 
purpose of cultivation oi* the alkaline soils of the State. The author con¬ 
siders it practicable and profitable to encourage the spread of these plants 
in the drought stricken districts of New South Wales, and to propagate by 
seed, cuttings and root. In good seasons there seems to be no reason why 
saltbush should not be cropped like lucerne and conserved as dry fodder 
for times of drought 

[ 80 «] 
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8 o 3 - Goiani3iic3ment of Work at the New Plant Breeding Station at Aberystwyth 
(Wales). — Stapledon, R G , m TJie Journal of the Mtnistry o'- A rtcttUurt, Xo 7 , 
pp 630- 639, 5 figis. 2^0 PP 739 - 71 - 2 , fig-* 2 I/Ondon, Oct and Nov 1920 

The climatic and soil conditions of Wales are very distinct from those 
of th e neighbouring English counties and require the solection of types with 
special characters suitable to the loijal physical environment. An endow¬ 
ment made by Sir. Phu^i^ips has recently enabled a Plant Breeding 
Station for Wales to be created, which began its work in May iqiq, in 
close connection and association with the Agricultural College of Abery- 
stw3rth 

The Station comprises: 

I. — A large laboratory for the practical work of students. It can 
accomodate 30 persons 

• II. — Three special laboratories for the staJff, intended for the investi¬ 
gation, selection and control of samples, microscopic observation, chemical 
analyses, etc 

III. — A special laboratory for Agricultural Botany and another for 
Plant Pathology. 

The Station is also provided with rooms for collections, storerooms, 
dr3dng rooms, etc , and has at its disposal 100 acres of lana for sdection 
tests and cultivation. 

Owing to the character of agriculture in Wales, a grassland country, 
the work of the Station from the commencement has been devoted to the 
improvement of grasses and leguminous forage plants 

To facilitate the study of individual plants sowing is made in movable 
boxes and the plants transplanted later. To prevent contamination from 
seed which may be in the soil, the soil used for the boxes is heated to kill 
such seeds, germination is started in incubators and the germinated seeds 
planted in the boxes; in this way a germination test is also provided. 
The ordinary arrangements to protect the plants from outside pollination 
have also b^n provided. 

Besides indigenous grasses and leguminous forage plants, several exot¬ 
ic species which may possibly be useful for hybridisation have been intro¬ 
duced, such as: — 

Trtfolium subterraneum, which gives a good crop late in autumn. 

Phalar%s nodosa^ from South Africa, resistant to drought and frost. 

Danihonia ptlosa, from New Zealand. 

Era^rosiis ahvs%inica, not suited to the moist, cold climate of Wales. 

Trifolium aUxandrinum, Hedysarum coronartwm, C%cer anetmum, 
Chloris Guyana, and Andropogon halebensis also give completely negative 
results. 

Regarding the improvement of local varieties they should comply 
with the following requirements : — 

1) Lateness in flowering to prolong as much as possible the 
grazing season. 

2) Growth of leaves as compared with growth of stem. 

3) Good yield of hay (leaves). 

[ 808 ] 
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Most of the experitnents made relate to DactyUs glomerait: investi¬ 
gations have beeeu made both on indigenous varieties and on numerous 
Danish, American, and French types. 

The indigenous varieties proved superior to the exotic varieties in 
earliness and leaf production. They have all the character of popula¬ 
tion vdth distinct forms with which it should be possible to obtain, by se¬ 
lection, notable improvement in the direction desired. This work of se¬ 
lection has already been started. 

Among grain crops, oats is no doubt the most important. Two distinct 
types are required : one for low elevations and flat country, the other for 
high elevations near the extreme limit for oat cultivation. 

At the higher altitudes Aven i si/i:io$a and the native black oats are 
cultivated ; at lower altitudes, besides the local black oats, some new va¬ 
rieties such as “ Abundance ” are grown. In any case earliness and •re¬ 
sistance to lodging are essential, combined with good production both 
in quality and quantity. 

The preliminary work is developing in three directions : — 

1) Critical botanical study of the native oats to ascertain their 
agricultural character and to classify them. 

2) Systematic study of oats in general. 

3) Comparative cropping esperiments. 

Tt has been found from a preliminary examination that the local black 
(Cdrch du Badi) are pol3rmoiphous. The author thinks that 5 distinct 
forms can be isolated, among which one is grey. 

At present at least 154 varieties are being tried, among which will 
be chosen those which are most suitable for further selection and hybridi¬ 
sation. 

809 - On a Probable Case of Oomplete Repulsion of Two Factors in a DI-hybridL — 

Tjebbbs, H., and Kooiman, H. N., in Genetica IIT, Part, i, pp. 38-34. The Bjagae, 

Jan. 1921. 

By crossing the striped dwarf Prague kidney bean (seed with wine 
red stripes on a buff ground) with the light brown Dutch dwarf kidney 
bean the authors obtained in the plants in which the two parent types 
and the intermediate 13^)6 were found in the ratio 1:1:2. The JFj gene¬ 
ration confirmed this result; the brown specimens gave descendants ex¬ 
clusively of the brown type; the Prague specimens gave descendants 
of the Prague type, whilet the descendants of the intermediate specimens 
were divided into i brown, i Prague and 2 intermediate (as in Fg)* 

At first the authors thought that it was a case of Mendehan segr^- 
tion of characters, in accordance with the typical diagram ol a mono- 
hybiis, and admitting that the Prague type possesses in addition a ge¬ 
netic factor 5 which would determine the stripe by exerting an inhibitory 
action on the devdopment of the colour. In a heterozygous condition, 
this factor would not completdj" suppress the formation of the broira 
colour, and brown mottling on a buff ground, characteristic of the F^ 
generation, would result. 
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Subsequent research and records have shovna that it was quite a dif¬ 
ferent matter and that it was a most interesting phenomenon, namdy a 
probable case of complete repulsion of two factors in a di-hybiid. Genet- 
tic literature speaks of two types of mottling in seeds : — constant mottled 
races, and inconstant mottled laces. The latter are submitted to the ac¬ 
tion of a chromogenic factor present in the heterozygous condition, and, 
which Kooiman designates by the letter B. 

In the present case the brown kidney bean possesses the chromogenic 
factor B; the hybrid with striped seed would be heterozygous rdativdy to 
B ; the Prague kidney bean ought therefore to have the formula bb and 
possess the factor S which determines the stripe. 

On the other hand, the brown kidney bean crossed with a number of 
other varieties which neither possess B nor S has never produced striped 
forms; the presence of S in the (ny-ptomeric condition (hidden by B) 
can therefore be scarcdy admitted. Only one possible explanation re¬ 
mains : — The brown kidney beans have the formula BB ss, the Prague 
kidney beans the tonnula bb SS and they differ by two fe-ctors, but the 
two factors B and S exclude each other reciprocally in an absolute 
manner. According to this hypothesis, the formation of gametes BS and SB 
is suppressed and there are only the gametes Bs and bS. The following 
combinations are obtained from them in the — Bs X Bs » BB ss = 
brown kidney beans, 

Bs X Bs = BB SS « bttjwn kidney beans. ^ i 

Bs X bS — Bb Ss «= intermediate type of F, f 
bSxBs»BbSs» » » 

bB X bS —i|bb SS * striped Pxagae type . ) i 

On admitting the complete repulsion, which seens to explain these 
phenomena quite wdl, it is easy to picture the existence of a di-hybrid 
which carries out a diagram of dirision of character corresponding to that 
of a nionohybrid. 

SioJ- Mass and Pura-IIne Selection to obtain l^pes of Boe Wheat Resistant to Brown 

Smut in Italy. — Mokextini, A,mLe Stastoni bpenmtiliah A ^ane, Vol 1,111, Part lo-i 1# 

pp. 3t)0-4.i3. Modena, 1020, 

Results of a series of selection operations made with the object of 
obtaining types of Noe wheat less susceptible to brown smut {Tilldia 
Tritici Wint. and T%lletia laeoh Kulm). Both selection in bulk and selec¬ 
tion by pure lines were used. 

Selection in bulk. — During the year 1912-1913, 300 gm. of sound 
seeds from healthy plants, 500 gm. of sound seeds from affected plants, 
and the same quantity of seeds of Common Noe crops were taken. These 
seeds were infected with spores of brown smut from TiUetia Tritici (Bjerk) 
Wint., collected the same year and sown in 3 separate plots. At harvest 
time the plants in each plot were pulled up separately and the healthy 
plants, affected plants, healthy ears, smutted and partially-smutted ears, 
of No 4 were counted. The percentages of healthy ears and smutted, 
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ears in the year of sdection and control were approximately the same 
as those of tqii. 

naiB 



"iaaaA~ 

... TOO 

""T^ed 

&) Seed sdected front rusted or recently infected ears . . 6x 

39 

1 

1 

Sound eais 

Smutted ears 

a) Control not infected. 

xoo 

1 

d) Seed selected from rusted or recently infected cars 

e) Seed selected from sound ears on smutted tufts recent- 

61 

39 

ly infected .. 

54 

46 

d) Control infected.. 

34 

66 


These are distinctly positive results. On the other hand, selection 
in bulk enables selection to be made on a large number of plants, and con¬ 
sequently makes it possible to test a large number of types in the variety, 
thus making future line sdection more sure by the ^mination of the 
types more susceptible to attack. 

Seusction by puk® mnks. — In the crops of the 4th year of selection, 
10 heads of line, of whidi 3 were quite sound, 4 with sound and smutted 
ears, 2 with sound, smutted and partially smutted ears, were taken. For 
sowing the author took the seeds from the sound and partially smutted 
ears as indicated in the following table 


n . 
in . 

IV . 

V 

VI ^ 

VII . 

VIII . 

IX . 


sound 

j smutted 

sound and 
smutted 

sound 1 

E , 

1 

2 

3 

t 

I 

1 I* 

I 

I 

I 

6 

3 

j 

I 

* 12 

3 

X 

2 

1 ^ 


2 

z 

' 9 

1 — 

I 

4 

2 


3 

7 

1 — 

— 

3 

8 

1 — 

— 

4 

3 

^ 1 

1 


1 4 


sound and 
smutted 


3 

3 


The sound seeds were collected from each ear, separately; they were 
infected the day before sowing with the spores of Tilletia Tritici and then 
sown separately. 
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Following on the elimination of the less resistant families and the mul¬ 
tiplication of those which responded best to sd.ection, in 1917, of the 10 
•plants heads of line under examination, only 4 remained, that is to say, 
the descendants of plants heads of line I, III, VII and VIII. The reca¬ 
pitulatory Table indicates the percentages of sound smutted and partially 
smutted ears of the selected plants and the control plants during the 
three years 1915, 1916 and 1917. 


Comparison of the percentages of somid smiMed^ and partiedly smutted ears 
in the selected crops and in the control crops. 


Tears 

1 

SoTuid ears ^ 

Smutted ears ^ 

Partially 
smutted ears 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per Cent. 

1915. • • • 

Sdlected plants . . . 

7i-*3% 

27.21 % 

1.66% 

.. 

Contiol plants. 

5‘>-55 

49-45 

0.00 

.. 

Difference . . 

ie*.58 

Z2.04 

1.6G 

1916. . 

Selected plants. 

50.68 

37-10 

12.78 

». 

Control plants. 

22.72 

' 76-84 1 

1-14 

|... 

». 

Dtfference ... 

j 

1 

ZS.Y4 

11.84 

1917. • • . < 

1 Selected plants. 

33-fii 

40.73 

23.66 

'. 

Control plants. 

9.90 

86.46 

364 

9 . 

D%fference « . • j 


4 ZA 3 



This Table shows a perceptible and constant difference in favour of 
the selected plants and that difference is still more marked if the partially 
sound ears, very numerous in the selected families (in 1917 they constitu¬ 
ted 23.66 % of the crops and 3.64 % of the control crop) are taken into 
account. In varieties of wheat, even very susceptible (as Noc really is), 
resistance to brown smut can therefore be increased by selection to ^.py 
no means negligible extent. 

811 - Tcaosmlssion of the Abnormal Charaeter Zig-Zag” Culm in Maize. — Br* 

STBR W. H., iu The Journil of HeredUy, Vol. IX, No. 8 , pp. 3 -l- 9 " 357 t figs. 9. Washington, 

Nov.-Dec. 1930. 

Some of these abnormal plants, self-fertilised, gave descendants 
with zig-zag culms and, on the other hand, by crossing with the normal 
type, normal plants were obtained in Fj. 

The anomaly appears only at the time when the male inflorescence 
comes out and it concerns the region where the ears are inserted. The 
decrease in the height of the culm is naturally greater when the number 
of intemodes affected is greater and the phenomenon is more accentua¬ 
ted ; it produces also a shortening and thickening of the intemodes. The 
leaves appear normal, but the dieaths, instead of surrounding the intemode, 
are separated out just because of the zig-zags of the culm. 
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From the commencement this character has shown itsdf recessive: 
plants, of the cross of normal x abnormal are normal. In F^, the au¬ 
thor obtained 343 normal and 23 plants with zig-zag culms, according to' 
a ratio which is nearly the theoretical ratio of 15 : i, existing when two 
feictors or determinants are concerned. It follows trom these data that 
the character “ zig-zag culm is based on at least two recessive factors. 

8x2 - Gsustie Analysis of the Ddseendantsof a Cross between the Prague Climbing 
Kidney Bean and the Dfvsidi Kidney Bean. — Tjbbbbs, k., and xoodcan, h. n., 
in GeneHca, III, Part 1, pp. 34-49. The Hague, Jan. 1921. 

From a cross between the Prague mottled climbing kidney bean fer¬ 
tilised with pollen of the Hague white dwaif kidney bean the following 
results were obtained in — 





^ Mother 

Hybrids of Fx 

Habit. . . 


d\vaxf 

1 

climbing 

dimbing 

Howeis. . 

. . . 

wtdte 

lilac 

violet 

Pods . . . 

- • 

. lig^t streaked azure 

bright red stripes 

dark blue stripes 

Seeds. . . 

. , . 

. white 

^ white stripes 

1 colour of wine dregs 

grey stripes 


In the Fg generation there was a very complicated disjunction of 
characters. For each of the characters taken by itself there were: — 
Habit: — 12 dw'arf, 21 climbing. 

Floh.ers : — 10 dark violet: 12 light violet: 10 lilac ; ii white. 

Pods: — (stripes) 22 dark blue ; 8 light blue; 10 bright red; 3 pale red 
Seeds: — ii white; 32 coloured {with stripes). 

The 32 colour^ seeds were subdivided as follows. — ii white; 
5 black ; 13 grey-blue ; i dark violet; 3 light violet; 5 brown-black ; 
4 reddish grey; and i wine dregs colour. 

A close study of the Fa and of a crop in Fj enabled the key to be found 
which ser\’ed to explain these forms of disjunction of characters There is, 
doubless, linkage between the colours of the flowers, pods and seed, link¬ 
age and relationship which the authors liave interpreted by admitting 
the presence of two factors for the colour of the pods, flowens, and also, 
in part, of the seed, and one factor (or perhaps a group of factors) which 
influences exclusively the colour of the seed. 

The two parents have in common striped pods, and the palest of these 
stripes fpale red) is only found in the hybrids of the F^ and F3 generations. 

The Prague kidney bean has a factor S which has the following pro¬ 
perties: — 

1) It changes the pale colour of the stripes in the pods into a jfine bright red. 

2) It produces the lilac colour in the flowers. 

3) It produces a wine dregs colour on the surface of the spermoderm. 

That colour can only be shown by the stripes. 
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If the factor S in lacking; — 

1) The pods have pale stripes. 

2) The flowers are white. 

3) The seeds are white. 

The Hague kidney bean has a factor BL which 

1) Changes the colour of the stripes on the pods into blue. 

2) Changes the lilac colour of the flowers into violet. 

3) Changes all the colours of the seed by accentuating all the bluish 

shades. 

In the absence of S, the factor BL only shows its action on the pods. 
Regarding the seeds, the black, bluish grey, dark violet and light 
violet groups have BL, while the brown black, radish grey and wine dregs 
groups lack it. 

Further, the Hague kidney beans have one (or two ?) factor Z, 
which acts on the shade of the seeds by deepening the tint: — dark 
violet become black; light violet, bluish grey; red wine dregs, dark brown ; 
pale red, reddish grey. 

In liie pods and in the flowers the factor S is manifested in the same 
way in both homozygotes and heteroz3"gotes. But in the seed a quantita¬ 
tive difference in noted between the SS and the SS : — the black, dark 
violet, brown and the red wine dregs are homozygotes (they never produce 
plants with white seeds), while the grey blue, light violet, reddish grey 
and pale red are heterozygotes for S and produce in plants with white 
seeds. 

The factor BL influences the pods and seeds of the homozygotes, 
in the same way as those of the heterozygotes; on the other hand a diffe¬ 
rence appears in the flowers, and the homoz3^otes Ixave a much deeper 
violet colour than the heterozygotes. 

Finally, the difference in aspect (dimbing or dwarf) between the two 
kinds is governed hy a single factor, since a segregation corresponding en- 
tirdy to the diagram of a monohy^brid is produced in the second generation. 

813 - Contribution to the Selection of Flax by Pure Lines’ in Hungary. — FrmscH- 
ucAiqr.N', R., in the ZeifschHft fur Pflansemachlttn*, Vol. VIII, Part, i, pp. 26-43. Berlin, 
Hatch, Z92X. 

The “ Saatziicht-imd Saatgutverwertungs A. G.” (Seed Selection and 
Trading Co.) has a plant breeding Station on its estate at Debro (Heves, 
Hungary). From the commencement of its operations and on the initia¬ 
tive of the General Manager Szi^kacs, the Station has paid par¬ 

ticular attention to the selection of flax. Although the i>eriod of its re- 
seardies has been short (since 1919), the results already obtained never¬ 
theless deserve special attention. The material for the first operations of 
selection was in the form of populations ”, or a mixture of distinct forms 
all bdonging to Linum usitatissimum I/., of the dosed-capsule type. The 
finest selection bore on the length of stalk: there is a form of flax in which 
the plants have mostly short stalks (45 cm.), mixed with a small propor¬ 
tion (2-3 % as a maximum) of long stalked plants. 
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The short stalked plants are also distinguidied by moie abundant 
foliage, wider light green or grey green leaves, abttndant branching, larger 
and more nnmerons capsules and also larger seeds. 

There are many intermediate types between the two extreme forms. 

The operations were at first upset by several adverse circumstances 
and could not be started r^^arly untit June 30,1919. 

Sowing was carried out in i m. lines; 50 seeds per line; spaces between 
the lines 15 cm. When mature the plants were measured for two standards 
of length: — i) From the bottom of the stalk up to the first branch; 
2) from the first branch to the top. As a general average for 49 series of 
selection the lengths were: — 

First length 60.5 cm. minimum 40.4 ± 1.87; maximum 73.1 ± 
0.65 cm. 

Second length 22.88cm. (18.3 — 30.1). 

In the control plots (same plants without sdection) the average for the 
first length 51.36 cm. minimum 33.42 i 0.323; maximum 59.74 d= 0,452. 

There was therefore already a gain of about 10 cm. in the first year. 

A series of coeiSicients for measuring the correlation between the par¬ 
ents and the de.scendants has also been calculated and in each case very 
high values have been obtained. 

(1) Total length of the parent plants and average length of the de¬ 
scendants : — y = 4- 0,647 ± 0,059. 

(2) Length of the unbranched portion of the stalk of the parents 
and average total length of the plant in the descendants: — r as -(- 0.7165 
± 0.0496. 

(3) Length of the unbranched portion of the stalk of the parents 
and of the descendants -- r ~ 0.7300 ± 0.048. The results obtained were 
also confirmed by subsequent work. 

Besides length of stalk, other characters such as number of seed per 
capsule, shape, ^mensions and colour of the seeds can form so many dis¬ 
tinctive characters by pure lines. And it is in this sense that the au¬ 
thor proposes to amplify and continue his researdies. 

814 - ^*830 C Katharine*" a Kew Tirpeof Whortleberry obtained by Hybridisation 

in the United States. — Covni®, V., in The Journal of Genettcs, Vol. XX, No. «, p. 338, 

1 fig. Washington, Nov-Dec, 1930. 

By crossing two wild plants of Vaccinium corymbosum, known by the 
names of ** Brooks " (Greenfield, N. H.) and ** Sooy ” (Browns 
N. J.) many hybrids were obtained, the best of which, ** 830 C Katharine" 
is the subject of the present article. 

This is a new type that is really valuable on account of its colour, 
perfume, the compactness of its berries, and also because the seeds are 
so small that the5’' are scarcely noticed when the fruit is eaten. 

Scarcely 3 % of the berries are less than 12 mm, in diameter; while 
the largest berries attain a diameter of 18 mm. The material required 
for propagation has already been entrusted to several horticulturists. 

A specimen of this variety has beeu deposited at the Economic Her- 
banum of the U. S. Ministry of Agriculture. 
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S15 ~ Rice Irrigation Measurements and Experiments in Sacramento Valley Cali¬ 
fornia, 1914*1919 —Adams, College of A^rtcuUure, A^nciiUural EApertmeia Sta¬ 
tion, Berkelev, Cahfornia, Bulktm No. 335, PP. 47-69, tables 10, figs. 4. Berkeley Ca, 
Sept 1920,. 

The author refers to a previous Bulletin describing Californian rice 
irrigation practice, and methods of preparing land for irrigation, employed 
a the Biggs Rice Field Station, giving results of measurements of the amoimts 
of v^ater used and the subsequent yields for 1914-1916 (i). Further rrieas- 
urcments have since been made there and also on a different type of soil on 
the west side of Sacramento Valley, on the Spalding Ranch, near Norman, 
and the author here summarises and discusses both the earlier and later 
measurement and experiments; also gross measurements of use of water 
on rice fields, taken from operation reports of canal companies and from 
measurements of diversions from Sacramento River in 1919 by the State 
Department of Engineering in part coopeiation with this Station, are re¬ 
ported in the ax)pendix. 

In 43 Ml season measurements of the amount of water used in rice ir¬ 
rigation from 1914 to 1918, the total depth of water applied ranged from 
3*91 to 18.70 ft., and the net depth, after deducting measured or estimated 
waste ranged from 3.91 to 13.43 ft. The average net depth of water applied 
to 22 404 acres under investigation was 4.89 ft. Of this area 21419 
acres was day or clay adobe of the willows Sacramento, Stockton or Ca- 
pay series. 

An aimual depth of 5 feet of irrigation water for rice is sufficient for 
the principal soils of Sacramento Valley, i. e. for the above mentioned dis¬ 
tricts : pervious loam soils, however, required an excessive amount of ir¬ 
rigation water, and from the water»standpoint are not suitable for rice grow¬ 
ing, The use on individual fields of i cub. ft. per second of irrigation water 
to 30 to 40 acres duiing the first fiooding after sowing is not excessive. 
Owing to the fact that all growers are not ready for the first flooding at the 
same time, canal diversions at this rate are not necessaty, although 
it appears that probably as much as i cub. ft. per second to about each 50 
acres served, is desirable during the period of initial flooding. The seasonal 
use averages about 65 acres per cub. ft. per second. 

The following table diows the results of experiments on the effects of 
yield of slowly changing water, stagnant water, no submergence, and 
fluctuation of depth during submergence; submergence begim 30 days 
after emiergence. 

The maximum lice yields were obtained from submerging rice fields 
6 inches deep (30 days after emergence;, except on alkali land from which 
the best yields were obtained from submergence starting 15 days after 
emergence. 

Constant movement of irrigation water through the rice checks duiing 
the period of submergence is necessary only where the soil contains alkalis 


1815] 


(i) See R., June 191B, No 625. {Ed,) 
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1 1 

1 Yield of xice in lb. per acre 'vntli difierent 'water treatments 

Year 

‘ 1 

XfOcation 

,1 

'1 Slowly changing 

1 

Stagnant 

No submergence 

fluctuation 


1 

water: 6 indi , 

6 inch 

but soil kept 

1 of depth 



II sutnuergence 

submexgenoe 

moist 

of submeigence 

1914. 

Biggs 

II 

'll + 79 ° 

4940 

1 

1 3440 

1 

5 290 

1915. 

. > 

1 4 210 

3990 

2 480 

4 160 

1916. 


1 3460 

3 800 

2 too 

1 3690 

1917. 

. >1 

1 4 230 

4405 

2 4QO 

' 4360 

1918. 


1 3 615 

2550 

2 860 

1 3625 

tgiQ . 

. » 

1 3 000 

2 600 

I 250 

2950 

1918. 

. Norman 

1 2 670 

2504 

I 800 , 

1 3187 

1919 . 

a 

1 2 212 

1 239 

' 2 265 

1 2 909 

Average for Btggs . . . 

S 884 

3 714 

3 770 

1 4 013 

Average for Norman . . 

1 S 441 1 

1 811 

1 

3 033 

3 048 


in sufficient quantities to affect the plants. The author lay^s special em¬ 
phasis on the fact that the continued growing of rice on loam soils not under¬ 
laid by an impervious stratum that prevents deep percolation of water 
will lesult in xeiy serious damage. It is imperative that ground water and 
rise of alkali be controlled in Californian rice fields both by confining rice 
growing to the heavier impervious clays and clay adobes, and by thorough 
and adequate drainage facilities embracing the entire areas affected or 
Hkdy to be affected. A prime factor in control of water-grass in rice fields 
is to keep the banks of canals and irrigation ditches, principally the main 
and field laterals, entirdy clean either by pulling or cutting the grass or 
by pasturing sheep on the ditch banks before the seed has formed. Keeping 
drains and sloughs free of both water grass and tules is also absolutely 
necessary if the danger is to be minimised. 

The effect of irrigation methods and treatment on yields and of varying 
the date of submergence of rice fields with the 6 inch submergence at the 
Biggs Station was shown for the j^ears 1914,1915 in the preceding bulletin 
and is here supplemented with the data to hand for years 19x7-19, 

The anthor gives also summaries of measurements of duty of water, 
grouped soil types and arranged in order of depth of water applied, 
and also of areas of land served per cub. ft. of water per second ; the va¬ 
riation in water temperatures compared with different depths of submer¬ 
gence and the evaporation records. With reference to the last mentioned, 
about one third of the water applied to rice fields is said to be lost by eva¬ 
poration from the surface of the standing water during submergence. This 
cannot be controlled, but is in a way a measurable lactor. 

The figures illu^rate the relative growth under different depths os 
submeigence. 

[ 815 ] 
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Irrigation treatment 


Field in rice in lb. £ 

19x7 1 X9x8 

1 ~i 

>er acre. 

1919 

Biggs. . 


15 <iays after emergence of plant . 

* * 

4 220 

3420 

r 700 

Nonnan* 


15 » 

» B 

» 


— 

3368 

2 682 

Biggs. . 


30 » 

1 » 

B 

• • 

4500 

4185 

2250 

Norman. 


30 « 

1 ) 

B 


— 

3 108 

2 809 

Biggs. . 


45 » 

B » 



4310 

3240 

2 050 

Norman. 


45 » 

B B 

1) 


— 

2 604 

2 096 

Biggs. . 


60 » 

» » 

h . 

• • 1 

4 040 

4115 

I 980 

Norman. 


60 » 

B B 

1 

1 

• « 

— 

1933 

I 650 

Biggs. . 


Submergence maintained 

2 in. deep 


4 260 

4635 

3 000 

Norman. 


» 

8 

» B > 


— 

2 722 

2452 

Biggs. . 


B 

B 

4 * ’ 


4440 

4215 

2990 

Norman. 


» 

B 

Bn B 


— 

3 154 

2275 

Biggs# . 


» 

il 

6 B » 


4520 

4035 

3050 

Norman. 


B 

B 

B B B 


— 

3425 

2747 

Biggs. . 


B 

B 

s » » 


1 4480 

4015 

2 710 

Norman. 


» 

1 

B 1 B 


1 “ 

3 132 

1 1875 


Sz 6 - PsLiiicum minuiiflortitm,i^A.Andropos^ott rufus^ Good Brazilian For¬ 
ages Plants (i). — Gabbato, C, (Viamao Experimental Station, Brazil), in V Asan- 
coUttra coloniale, Vol. XV, No. i pp. 18-19,‘fig?. 2, Florence, Jan. 1931, 

Two forage plants which promise to give good results on most soils in 
Brazil are Panicum minutiflorum (== Melinis minutiflora), and AnAropogon 
rufMs, 

Experimental crops grown for some years in Bio Grande do Sul, have 
^ven results which warrant the recommendation of these plants in coun¬ 
tries of similar mesological conditions (such as Southern Italy and its islands) 
both for hay, pastures, or permanent meadows. 

Panicum minutiflornm or “ capim gordura (fat forage) is a grass 
with broad leaves, coated with a gummy aromatic substance, with a panicle 
made up of small rose coloured ears, with very small seeds. The plant forms 
tufts in which culms are on an average 50 cm. high.The culm is tender 
and remains so until the autumn fioste, when it dies; the roots remain alive 
and sprout vigorously in spring. The hay is very easily saved and, either 
as hay or in a green state, the forage is much liked by animals. 

The percentage composition of the liay in digestible matter is as 
follows: — Total dry matter 78.90 % ; proteins 8.42 % ; nitrogen free 
extract 60-51 %; fat 1.75 %. Its nutritive ratio is therefore r : 7.7- 
Andropogon rufus Jaq. is another grass of extraordinary growth. It 
forms large tufts of stijff culms, with rather solid rose coloured leaves. The 
stalks reach a height of 2 m.; they are woody and not much liked by ani¬ 
mals: the grass should therefore be mown before it flowers or fed as pasture 
at that period so as to make the most of it for feeding animals. The hay 


(i) See R., No. joi; R. 1917, No. 18. {Ed.) 
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is easily made. Tlie percentage composition of hay of this Andropogon in 
digestible matter is as follows; — Dry matter 81.05 %; in proteins 
5.78 % ; nitrogen free extract 64.74 %; fat i.oi %. Nutritive ratio 
1:11.6. In Brazil this grass is called capim jaiagu^t The two above 
mentioned grasses are propagated by seed which retains its germinating 
power for a long period. The seed is sown at the beginning of spring. The 
grass can be cut 3 or 4 times a year and average yields of 1000 to 1300 
quintals per ha. are obtained. Of the two plants Andfopogon is preferable 
for moist fertile soils and Panicum for less fertile soils in the lulls and plains. 
Owing to the dhBEerence of composition in digestible matter of the two 
grasses and the greater amount of nitrogenous matter in Panicum forage, 
the latter is more suitable for growing animals, while Andropogon forage is 
better suited to full grown animals. 

817 - The ** Caulet de Flandie ** Cabbage. — 3kiAiJviLij, c., in the Giornaic di A^^ricol^ 
iiitra deUa Domenica, Year XXXI, Xo. 24, pp. x86, figs. 2, Piaoenza, June, 12, 1921. 

The author reports the good results which he has obtained by the cul¬ 
tivation of the Caulet de Flandre forage cabbage at the “ Istituto 
agiicolo Bonafous This cabbage, also called " rouge de Flandre " or 
“ rouge de TAxtois ”, may be considered as a sub-variety of ” chou Ca¬ 
valier ” or “ grand chou k vaches ”, from which it differs by its smaller 
height and by the green red or violet red of its stalk, petiole and the nerves 
of the leaves. The stalk easily attains a height of i m. or more : the leaves 
are large, the flowers yellow. It is a hoed crop which should normally be 
placed at the beginning of a rotation ; but its ^dal method of cultivation 
and the time during which it occupies the ground often causes the combi¬ 
nation crops’ to be modified. Thus it is often grown after forage crops har¬ 
vested early, after rye and vetch, red dover, rape, etc. ; and as it is not 
cut until the foflowing spring, it can be fallowed by spring cereals : — oats 
maize, sugar beet, etc. so that it can then be considered as a regular catch 
crop. According to the author’s observations, sowing, which should be 
made in nursery beds, should be rather open so as to give vigprous plants: 
150 to 175 grammes of seed per are sulfice. One are to 1.5 ares of nursery 
is suffideiit for planting out i hLCtare. Sowing maybe done in March- 
Apiil or July-August, and final transplanting in April-May or August-Sep- 
tember, respectively, in fines spaced 80 cm. and the plants 50 to 60 cm. apart 
or else, as the author has seem in Belgium, in the Campine, spaced 70 cm. 
in both directions. 

The crop is harvested from September to the following spring; har¬ 
vesting is onl3’' stopped during severe winter frosts and consists in phicbing 
the leaves, commendng with the bottom leaves which at that season begin 
to turn yellow; the plucking of the leaves requires much labour daily but 
at a season when field work is reduced to a minimum. The leaves are 
detached from the petiole so as not to damage the stalk and they are col¬ 
lected into bundles. The final cutting is made when the cabbages commence 
to flower; then the whole plant is given to cattle, which only eat portions 
of it. A total forage production of 450 to 600 quintals per hectare can be 
refied on. 
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The nutritive value of forage cabbage is greater than that of magolds ; 
at least that is the author’s impression, shared also by many breeders. The 
milk produced by cows fed on these cabbages yields a deep yeUow butter 
without, however, impairing its quality. With daily rations of 35 kg. 
per head no ill consequence was noticed except when the cows were allowed 
to eat too great a quantity of cabbage in full flower. 

818 - Atriplex leptocarpa, A, nummularia and Chenopodium irian^ 
golara as Forage Plants in New South Wales. — See No. 897 of this Reoiem, 

819 - Sunflower Silage (i) in Western Canada and in Australia. — !. HcnroN, o. h.. 

Sunflower Silage for the West m The As,ricuUuTal GastefU of Canada, Vol. VIII, No. s, 
pp aii-312. — Ottawa, Match-Apiil, 1921. — II Spapfohd, W. J., Sunflowers in 7o»r- 
nal of Department of AqricaUare of South Australia, Vol. XXIV, No. 8, pp. 687-688 
Adelaide, Kaxch 1921. 

I. — Many comparisons made between maize sDage of the best 
quality and sunflower silage have shown the balance cf economy of gain 
in beef cattle and yield of milk in dairy cattle in favour of the sunflower. 
Similar results were obtained as regards peas and oats silage. The yield from 
sunflower silage was almost 35 tons per acre, or 5 times as great as that of 
the two latter crops. The following table indicates the yidd in green 
weight per acre of the 3 above mentioned crops; the moisture content at 
the time the crops were put in the silos and the yield in dry matter 
per acre. 


lb. % lb. 


Sunfloweis. 79.200 | 82.41 12.034 

Maize. 1 27.980 | 78.72 5,745 

Peas and oats . 14.000 I 62*64 | 5.230 

_ ! _ 


If the seed is of good quality, 5 lb. per acre will be found sufficient so 
that the plants will be from 3 to 4 inches apart in the row and about 36 in. 
between the rows. The crop is ready for the silo when about 40 % are 
in flower, or when the first plants to flower have reached the dough stage 

Sunflowers have proved an advantageous crop for growing under ir¬ 
rigation and also as a dry land crop, being distinctly drought resistant. The 
Experimental Station at Scott. Saskatchewan reports a yield of about 6 tons 
per acre with a precipitation or less than 2 in., during the growing season. 
Another important feature is its ability to withstand frost (it has been 
stated that it will withstand as much as 6 degrees of frost without injury). 
The author considers that this will become one of the main forage crops in 
Western Canada. 

II. — Stmflower is coining into a considerable prominence as a sum¬ 
mer-growing fodder crop in South Austraha, and the following points re¬ 
lative to cultivation should prove of interest to prospective growers. 

(x) See S., Apiil 1919, No. 493. (S^.) 
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A developed crop grown without irrigation should give a return 
of from 14 tons to 20 tons of greenstuff per acre. In Australia a fair crop 
will carry 72 sheep per acre for one month and a heavy crop even more. 
It has been found that the maximum results are secured in harvesting 
when about % of the apex flowers have just opened, but the yidd will 
be higher if the crop is harvested just as the first buds appear, and the land 
is cultivated between the rows, and the plants left to grow a second crop. 

820 - Possibility of Growing Eucommia ulmoides in Italy. — "Vtoiuccio, r., in 
VA^ricoUura colomale, Year 3 ?^, No. 3, pp. 129-140; No. 4« PP. 229-240. Bibliography 
of 35 works. Florence, March and April, 1921. 

Two very fine specimens ot Eucommia i{lmoides> Oliv. (a rubber- 
producing magnolia, native of China) wrhich are growing in the garden of 
the Botanic Institute of the University of Rome, weie used by the author 
for the study of the internal and external morphology of the tree and, es¬ 
pecially tlie vessels containing caoutchouc, and for experimental extrac¬ 
tion of lubher from the tree. 

The method of extraction adopted by the author and called by him 
the “ medicinical-chemical method ” w’as as follows : — Dr3dng the leaves 
or the bark in the sun , trituration ; sifting ; washing in running water; 
fresh trituration; fresh sifting wnth water; after these operations the caout¬ 
chouc is almost completel3'' purified. To agglomerate the filaments, they 
were dissolved in carbon bisulphide which on evaporation left the rubber 
in sheet form. 

The author concludes that. Eucommia ulmoides is a rubber plant 
wich gives a considerable yidd and which should be cultivated experimen¬ 
tally in Italy. It is rich in caoutchouc both in the bark of the trunk and 
roots and in the leaves; it is possible, by the above mentioned mechanical- 
chemical method to obtain a fairty considerable yield of rubber; there may 
be two crops oi leaves a year. The tree can be propagated by cuttings. 

r 

821 - Rehitioii between the He^ht of Tapping, the Width of the Sectors Worked^ 
the Frequency of Operatlcns and ihe Bate of Renewal of flie Baik In Hevea 
brasiliensis* — Vesutot, G., in tie Buliam de VlnsMut Sctenttfiqiie dc 

Year III, No. 6. Saigon, June, lyji. 

As a good tapper cuts awaj’^ an average of i mm. of bark per day du¬ 
ring the tapping period, the average height of bark cut away annually by 
continuous tapping on a single cut is about 40 cm. If the first incision is 
made at a height of 1.20 metres, it would take 3 years to reach the bottom 
of the tree; the working of a fresh sector would then be started. 

According to experienced planters and experimentalists, the pro¬ 
portional width of the sectors is very variable; tappings over or Vs 

of the circumference liave each their supporters and opponents. How is 
it that after nearlj^ 20 years of discussion and experiment on this subject 
agreement has not j^et been reached ? The author says it is because of the 
fact that three variable factors: i) Rate of renewal of the bark; 2) width; 
3) height of the sectors tapped, are among the data of the problem to be 
solved and have not been taken into account. 

[ssc^si] 
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Now, the rate or renewal of the bark is a problem which should be 
solved separately. The width of the sectors tapped should be decided ex¬ 
perimentally and, as will be seen, the height of the sector should be a func¬ 
tion of their width and of the time required for the suitable renewal of the 
bark. * 

Allowing that the experiments are made by commencing tapping 
invariably at a height of 1.20 metres, on sectors of varying proportional 
width of which each should last three years, it would require, before having 
to tap the renewed bark, that is to say to go round the whole circumfer¬ 
ence of the tree: — 

6 yeats for tapping over ^4 of the ciicumference on a sin^^e oit. 

9 » » » ® Vj * ‘ » > 1 » 

13 » » » ” V* » ’ 1 > I » 

IQ » » » * V# * * 1 » » I 

It is at present admitted that it takes 0 years for the bark to be suit¬ 
ably renewed and fit for fresh tapping without ill consequences. It is 
evident therefore that, in these conditions, tapping over ^ of the circum¬ 
ference is the only method which agrees with this experimental datum. 
On the other hand, for the smaller working sectors, the yields are trifling 
while tapping is done in the upper part of the different sectors; they do 
not become suitable until the bottom o£ the trees is reached. To make a 
comparative examination in these circumstances is a great mistake. But 
the mistake is still greater when, while continuing the same experimental 
method, a fourth variable is introduced into the problem viz., the period of 
rest given to the trees between each period of tapping (tapping altematdy 
every other month, one month in three etc.). For tapping on a single cut, 
commendng at a height of 1.20 metres the number of years indicated above 
would have to be doubled for tapping in alternate months and trebled for 
tapping one month in three. Very long periods are reached, which are 
not worth considering as regards the renewal of the bark. Any compara¬ 
tive yield experiment which neglects these simple data is very incomplete, 
since it does not take practical posribilities into accoimt. 

Contrary to the rough methods of former experiments, the preceding 
Table makes it possible to foresee an extremdy sensible modulation as re¬ 
gards the investigation of tapping and also enables observations which may 
be made during lapping to be taken into account. 

Supposing that it was recognised at any time that 6 years do not suffice 
- for proper renewal of the hark ,* the whole of the trunk above the tapping 
being untouched, it will be optional, at each change of sector, to raise the 
height proportionally to tlie width of the sector and proportionally to the 
supplementary period of rest which has been recognised as indispensable. 
In spite of this change, provided it is simultaneous, the results of the exper¬ 
iment will be none the less perfectly comparative. But is the rate of 
renewal of the bark the same in all cases, whatever the system of tapping 
may be ? On the contrary it appears to be clearly proved that tappiog 
decreases the mte at which the wounds heal over; to what extent, in each 

[»»«} 
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method of tapping, may this fact be prejudicial to the continuity of the 
yields and to the vitaUty of the trees ? Only long-period experiments 
can enable this to be determined 

Regarding the recognition of the moment when the bark should be 
consfeered as regenerated, contrary to the general practice, the external 
appearance of the trunk of the tree alone should not be trusted. It is 
not uncommon, in practice, to hear it affirmed that the bark is completely 
renewed because it has reached the same level as the bark alongside. On 
the contrary, it suffices to examine, by means of small notches, the real 
thickness of the bark which appears to be reconstituted, compared with 
that of the virgin bark to find out that, nearly always, the former is thin¬ 
ner. The reason of this physiological phenomenon is well known ; tapping, 
breaking through the band of bark which encloses the tree diminishes the 
resistance which the generative layer has to overcome to form fresh cdls; 
consequently the hydrostatic balance at that level is upset and the cdl 
production of the cambium takes place simultaneoudy both on the side of 
the wood and on the side of the bark. 

Another point must be taken into consideration in examining the 
degree of renewal of the bark. The bark consists of two principal parts: — 
The true bark, which so to say contains no latex canals, and the liber, which 
on the contrary is largely supplied with them. It is therefore the liber which 
is especially of interest to the planter and investigations should princi¬ 
pally bear on it. 

And what is to be said when the experimenter, wishing to compare 
equal sectors tapped daily and tapped alternately, makes the former at 
50 cm. and the latter at 80 cm. ? 

All depends however on this simple arithmetical problem. — If with 
daily tapping on a single cut 40 cm. of bark per annum is used up, and if 
6 years are required for adequate renewal of the bark, the total height of 
the tapping sectors will be 40 X 6 = 3.40 metres, and that is so whaterer 
may be the width recommended for the sectors. That being granted, 
accoidiug as tapping on % %. or Vs of fbe circumference on one cut 

is adopted, it suffices to divide this figure of 240 metres by 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 
to get, by simple calculation, the suitable height for commenciag tapping 
iu each case. 

Regarding alternate tappings every other month or one month in 
three the last-named figures will be divided, according to the case, by 2 or 
by 3 to obtain the required information. 

The annexed Table gives the following results for tapping on one 
cut daily or alternately the height at which the incisions should commence 
according to the widths of the tapping sectors. 

It should, be mentioned, however, that each time tapping is recommenc¬ 
ed on bark left untouched for a certain time, the first renewed incision uses 
up a little more bark than the daily average That is to say that the 
figures given for the alternate tappings ought to be slightly increa¬ 
sed. In practice it will suffice if the figures given are simply roun¬ 
ded off. 


[ 9 U] 
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Concordatice of the hdghts of tapphig 


Tailing on one cut 

Height of the tapping sector 

Daily tapping 

1 Tapping alternate 
months 

Tapping one month 
in three 


Metres 

1 Metres 

Metres 

on Ys <^cain£eieiioe 

1.20 

1 0.60 

040 

’ 

0.80 

1 0.40 

0.27 

» 1/4 • 

0.60 

1 0-30 

0.20 

* V* * 

0.48 

0.24 

0.16 

» V* " 

0.40 

1 

' 0.20 

- i- - 

0.14 


£22 - Wlndrowing” Method adopted for Preserving Sugar Cane from Bapid Deterio¬ 
ration in the North West Frontier Province» India. — i. robeortsow brotot w , 
Tile :]$£fect on the Kconainical and Agdcultoxal Situation: H. The Efffect on the Composi- 
t on of Sugar Cane. — Harrison W. H., and Sanyax. P. B (Imperial Agiicultoral Chemist), 
in Memoirs of ihe Bepoftmewt ot AAficuUufe tn Indta, CJieimcal Serbs, Vol. V, No. zo, 
pp. 237*248. Charts 2. Calcutta and IfOndon, December, iqao 

I. — A study of the American practice of windrowing (the term adopted 
by the sugar planters of lyouisiaiia to describe their method of preserving 
sugar cane from rapid deterioration after the leaves and buds have been 
killed by frost), was undertaken at the Pe^war Agricultural Station, 
and the cane was first windrowed there in 1916. 

The author describes in detail the 4 recognised seasons in the Peshawar 
valley and quotes the normals of temperature derived from data of 33 
years for each successive month. The normal mean temperature from 
February to April (spring season) varies from 54.1 to 72.9P F; from llifciy 
to July (summer) 54.0 to 90.9® P; from August to October (autumn), 
88.6 to 73.10 p; fiom November to January (winter) 61.7 to 51.3P F. 

As the average annual rainfall is only about 14 in. the sugar cane is 
irrigated from 20 to 25 times during its period of growth which extends 
from April to the end of October. By mid December the cane tops have 
been killed by frost. As the buds also are liable to be killed off in the same 
way, growers have long been accustomed to clamp ” *a certain amount 
of their crop to preserve it for seed. If a grower has clamped more cane 
then is required to plant his field, the «?urplus cane is crushed, and, usually, 
the gur made therefrom is not inferior to that produced from the cane 
treated directly from the field: — that no deterioration occurs in cane thus 
treated from mid November till the end of March, has been proved by a 
series of analyses. 

From a manufacturing point of view, damping is however expensive 
(i anna per maund to pit the cane and take it out again); it was there¬ 
fore thought that the practice of windrowing might be of considerable ad¬ 
vantage to a sugar factory; as this is a far les expensive operation. It 
consists of cutting the cane, laying it down, unstripped, where it was 
grown, the leaves forming a thatch which preserves the solid cane from the 
weather, and frost. On adopting this method late in November 1916, 
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the cane after lying exposed for 3 months, was found to yield first class 
gm. This was a surprising result, as it is a well known fact that as a rule 
cane deteriorates more or less quickly, directly it is cut in all tropical 
parts of the so-called sugar cane belt. 

II. — As a result, a scheme of investigations on a liberal scale was 
planned for 1917-18-19 and a report is here given of the changes foimd 
to occur in the windrowed canes from the point of view of the conservation 
of their sugar content. 

In December 1917, a large average sample was drawn from a stand of the 
local Pound a cane and a careful analysis of the juice was made. The whole 
of the cane was windrowed on December 19 and allowed to remain there 
tmtil April 5, 1918, when another average sample was drawn and analysed. 
The composition and equivalent weight of cane etc. before and after wind¬ 
rowing may be shown as follows:— 


? 

Avocage 



Glucose 

Brix 

Coefficient 

Crystal- 

1 

weight 
of cane 

Jnice 1 

1 Sucrose 

(corrected) 1 of purity 

liable 

sugar 


lb. 

% 

% 

% 



lb. 

Before windrowing on 1 
Dec. 5 . • . ' 

After windrowing on 

^ 2.39 

75-84 

9-57 

2.38 

13-34 

71.70 

S.06 

April. 5 .... 

2.12 

71,70 

13.25 

2.74 

18.05 

1 73-41 

11.33 


40) 

Crysta31isable sugar has been calculated from the formula C *= S (1.4 — ^ when C *» **0 crys- 
tallisable sugar; s =* % sucrose; and P « purity of juice. 

It is evident from this analysis that the qnality of the juice has improv¬ 
ed and consequently, the yield of sugar from equal weights of juice would 
be greater after the period of w’indiowing. 

A comparison of the estimates of the sugars present in a given quantity^ 
of cane before and after windrowing, shows that in addition to the superior 
quality of juice, the weight of sucrose and crystallisable sugar in the crop 
was materially increased after windrowing. This conclusion receives su])- 
port from the analysis of a number of canes which had been allow'ed to 
remain in the ground throughout the cold season, and were analysed early 
in March. 

If the values obtained when the cane is left standing throughout the 
season are taken as representing the maximum attainable under Peshawar 
conditions, then windrowing in December ma^^ be said to have led to a 
loss of 9.8 lb. of sucrose and 8.i lb. crj'stallisable sugar for eveiy- looo lb. 
of cane standing in December 1917. Altliough it appears from this wisest 
to lea\’e the cane in the ground as long as possible this is hardly practic¬ 
able owing to the danger of considerable damage occurring through a 
“ splitting frost 

The analyses determined in 1918-19 indicated that although under 
Peshawar conditions, windrowing tends to reduce the purity of the juice, 
yet, owing to the latter becoming more concenttated, the percentage of 
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crystadisable sugar remains fairly constant, and therefore, the practice of 
windrowing will not lead to any appreciable decrease in the amount of 
sugar obtained from equal weights of juice evaporation. The period 
during which canes can be stored varies with different seasons, but it is 
possible that the occurrence of heavy rainfall is the chief factor which de¬ 
termines the incidence of deterioration. 

The appended charts show the variations in the amounts of glucose, 
sucrose and cr5'stallisable sugar present in windrowed canes; also the 
rainfall and variation of the mean weekly temperature in the Peshawar 
valle3\ 

823 - Trees with Light-Wei^t Wood Oentral America. — Rowleb, w. w., in Jowfiai 
of iJie New York Botamo Garden, Vol. XXII, No 256, p 75 - 7 ^ I^ancaster, Pa., 
April 1031 - 

During the last 3 3^ears the author has had very favorable opportu¬ 
nities to study light weight woods in the forests and jungles oi Central 
America. Three genera have been selected to illustrate t^-pes of Hghl 
wood, Ockroma, Cavanillesia (N. O. Bombaceae) and Jacaraiia (N. O. 
Caricaceae). 

Ochroma. — “ Balsa.” In the Tropical Forest Region this attains 
its largest size and greatest abundance and the trees flower at the age of 
two or three y-ears. The average growth in diameter under favorable 
conditions is rapid, nearly' 5 inches per year during the juvenile state. The 
wood ranges in weight from ^ to 12 lb. per cub, ft. The heartwood is 
homogeneous, silvery white to pink, and the sapwood always white 

CavaniUisia. — ‘‘Quipo” (Panama) and ” Macondo ” (N. W. 
Colombia) and ‘‘ Barraguda ” (Brazil) and Bottle Tree (English). The 
Panama tree is C. platanifolia and attains immense size; the branches 
and leaves at the very top of the tree and the tranks resemble great co¬ 
lumns ; the strength of the tree is principally in the thick fibrous bark. 
The wood is homogeneous, but a large percentage is parenchyma, and is 
exceedingly' fragile in texture. 

Jacaratia. — Hitherto considered as confined to South America 
east of the Andes but in 1920 specimens were found in Panama and Costa 
Rica, The tree greath’- resembles a Ceiba; the fruit is characteristic of 
the Papayas; the wood is soft and spongy. After a portion of the bark 
is cut away a machete could be pushed in to the centre of the tree with 
comparative ease. The wood is laminated and the parenchyma bands 
are very thick and constitute at least nine-tenths of the mass of wood. 
When fresh it can be cut into blocks, but when dried shrinks to a mere 
fraction of its original bulk. It is said that the wood of the S. American 
trees is poisonous when eaten. 

The following concomitant features are associated with light wood 
trees 

a) Geographically they are confined principally to the Tropical 
rainy forest region and to the bd.t of equatorial calms; b) the plants 
possess a very extensive leaf surface; c) thick, fibrous bark character¬ 
ises most of them; d) the wood is white or at least very light in colour 
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824 - Researches on the Origin of ttie Oak. — hatjch, i,. a., in Det ForsUige Fors0gs- 

voBsm in Datmark, Vol. V, Part 3, pp. 195-220, figs. 6. Copenliagen, 1920. 

The author reports uew obser\^ations and data resulting from esEpe- 
rimeuts made by the Danish Committee for forest research and experiment 
on the influence of the origin of acorns on the oaks which grow from them. 
As has already been reported (i), these researches are carried out on the 
experimental estate of Sor0 (Seeland) with oaks grown from acoms of 
Dani^, Dutch, Russian, Galidan, North Hungarian, Slavonian, Moravian, 
and Istiian (Montona) origin. The importance of this study lies in the 
fact that the growth of oaks on a large scale is considered to be the most 
eflScient means of afforestation in Denmark, especially after the fellings 
made on requisition in the last few years, as wdl as in another fact, viz., 
the lack of acoms of such cfuality that the plants grown from them can 
thrive in the Danish climate. The great majority of the experimental 
plots bear plantations 8-12 years old, very close grown, which show clearly 
the influence of their origin. Experience shows in the first place that it 
is better not to sow any foreign acoms, since oaks grown from indigenous 
acoms are stronger and more vigorous than those of exotic origin. Ordi¬ 
narily the former bear matured shoots with large turgid buds and they 
only produce a few small shoots in summer, for which reason they are 
less subject to oidium. Generally, the exotic oaks are straighter than the 
Danish; they produce, during the summer, a greater number of long 
thin shoots with small buds much attacked by oidium and often do not 
mature. 

Another difference between oaks of various origins is the time at whi ch 
they come into leaf; for example plants produced by acoms imported 
from Russia, from Sdmechdnya (Hungary) and from Montona come into 
leaf earlier than the others. Oaks grown from acoms imported from Hol¬ 
land, Galicia, and Slavonia shoot later than the others. The oaks grown 
from Danish acoms belong ndther to the group which comes into leaf 
early nor to that which comes into leaf late. 

In observing the date when the leaves turn, in autunm, it has always 
been noticed that the oaks grown from Danish (Hald) acoms turn yellow 
first whereas those of Dutch origin turn latest. However, regarding this 
character, in some 3’ears (for example in 1918 and 1919), the difference 
betweai trees of different origins, is very slight or even nil; in other years 
(as in 1917 for example), it is, on the contrary, very marked. As this phe¬ 
nomenon varies from one year to another it seems to be due to the autumn 
temperature and to the first frosts being more or less early. A mild autumn, 
without early frosts, accentuates the difference in tints of the turned leaves 
between the oaks of Danish origin and the oaks of exotic origin ; whereas 
when the trees have been affected by an early frost the leaves of the oaks 
of various origins all have a similar colour. The Danish oaks turn in about 
the same d^ree whether the autumn is mild or whether there are early 
frosts. When there are early frosts, the exotic oaks turn like the Dam’sh 

(i) See R, 1915, No. 394. 
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oaks, but a frostless autumn is favourable to keeping tbeir leaves gieea. 
This may influence, in turn, the devdopment of shoots in the following 
spring and to such an extent that, in the case of exotic oaks which always 
have in spring many shoots that are not yet mature, several of these shoots 
may become mature if the autumn is mild. 

Besides these effects of the difference of origin, another fact may be 
noticed in the experimental plots, namely the influence which the greater 
or less development of the mother trees may have on the young plants. 
Thus, among the Danish oaks, the plants in one plot are very vigorous 
and some of them are higher than all the other Danish plants; the acorns 
sown in that plot came from well developed old oaks of Bregentved, Boholte. 
In another plot the. growth is fairly \’igorous, but the plants are not very 
high; the acorns from which they grew came from the forest of Heald 
in Jutland, where the oaks are small but robust. Yet another peculiarity 
may be noticed in a third plot where the plants are often defective, open 
and drooping; the acorns from which they grew were gathered at Br^ent- 
ved from trees with large leaves, much branched and irregular in form. 
Regarding exotic oaks, a specially luxuriant growth is noticed in those 
grown from acorns imported from Galida and Slavonia, where some of 
the finest oakwoods of Europe are found. 

These researches show the important effect of the origin of the seed 
on the growth of the trees; they also show that oaks grown from exotic 
acoms are much more sensitive to frost and much more subject to oidium 
than those grown from Danish acoms; that, when it is possible to procure 
Danish acoms and still better acoms from the district where sowing is 
to be made, it is better to use them only. The author remarks that the 
available supply of Dani^ acoms is insufficient to extend the growth of 
the oaks as much as is desirable so that Denmark is obliged not only to use 
all the available indigenous acoms but also to import acoms fromabzoad. 

These researches prove the great importance of knowing the origin 
of the seed; it would be better to give up planting oak than to use acoms 
of unknown origin. It is evident that none of the exotic acoms can be 
used with complete certainly, at least in the colder parts of Denmark; 
even if, as is the case for certain agricultural plants such as dover and sugar 
beet, exotic specimens are successful iu the warmer parts of the country, 
in the colder parts thin delicate shoots, which continue to grow until 
late in the autumn, render the exotic oaks more sensitive to adverse con¬ 
ditions to which oaks grown from Danish acoms do not succumb and under 
which those grown from local acoms do still better. A difference is, 
however, noticed between oaks of various exotic origins although it is not 
advisable to sow acoms from Russia (Poltava), Hungary and Montona 
(Istria) because they come into leaf early and because they have thin, 
immature summer shoots in autumn. The sowing of acomsimported from 
Galicia and Slavonia, which give plants which come into leaf kte and whose 
summer shoots, while abundant are slightly more vigorous and bear ma¬ 
ture buds more frequently than the oaks grown from Russian, Hungarian 
or Istrian acoms, may be tried with less risk. 

im 
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82s - The Possibility of Beproducing Species of Eucalyptus in the Open. — i^eone, 

G. (IsUtuto speiimentale agiario, TlripoU), in VAgricoliMra coloniale^ Vol. XV, No. 2, 
pp. 74-7S. Hoience, Feb. iqai. 

From experiments made at the Experimental Agricultural Institute 
of Tripoli since 1914, it appears that the growth of Eucalyptus spp. might 
render great service in Tripolitania, for these trees do very wdl under the 
conditions of soil and climate of that country; even on very poor soils, 
thej’ can form a powerful wind screen in 3 years and in 10 years they can 
furnish wood, which is entirely wanting in the country, for many and varied 
uses. 

The species which up to date have proved more particularly suitable 
and which grow more rapidly are Encalypius reshiifem, E, rostrata and, 
apparently, also E. saligna and E. rudis. The two first-named owing to 
their abtmdant, close foliage, are excellent for wind screens. 

An obstacle to the propagation of this tree on a very laige scale lies 
in the system of reproduction. As a matter of fact, as yet the young 
plants have only been raised in pots, as it is generally very difficult to get 
them to take root unless they are transplanted with earth round the roots. 
The author attempted to raise the plants in the ground in a nursery, 
sowing being carried out toward the end of winter and transplanting into 
the open field or on the sand hills at the end of the following winter. The 
plants were watered when tran^lanting was done. A few days later the 
plants lost their leaves almost entirely and appeared to be dead; but after 
a few months the leaves b^an to appear again and soon a fine foliage was 
re-established. 

These experiments made with E, resinifera, will be continued with 
similar species, but already some observations indicate that these species 
will behave similarly. 


LIVESTOCK AND BREEDING 

826 - Penetiation of fhe Tiypauosome of Dourine (i) through Mueosa and Teguments. 
— NATXAK-X4ARSIER, Iv,, in the Comptes rendus des stances de la SocUte de BiolouU, 
Vol. XXXIV, No. 16, p. Paris, :May 7 , 

For the better comparison of the power of penetration of tlie tw^o 
trypanosomes Tr. equiperdith and Schizotrypanum cruzi, the author ini¬ 
tiated investigations on mice by means of a fixed virus that is very pa¬ 
thogenic for that animal. He ascertained that, for mice, the conjunctiva, 
tlie rectal mucosa, the depilated skin, are penetrated by Tr. equiperdum, 
while they prevent Schizotrypanum cruzi from passing. Penetration by 
Tr. equiperdum is not, however, always effected in a cx)nstant ‘ manner 
(once in 5 cases for the conjunctiva, once in 3 cases for the rectal mucosa, 
twice in 2 cases for the depilated skin). The mucosa of the upper digestive 


(i) See 22., ^lay, 193 J, No. 519. {Ed.) 
[ 8 ^ 5 - 8 ? 6 ] 
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organs, which, according to Rottget is never penetrated by Tr. e<piiper- 
dum, was only penetrated in one of the three mice. Sell, cnizi appears to 
penetrate it more easily, 

827 - Bovine Piioplasmosls in Moroeeo and its Seiationsliip with the Piroplasmoses 
of the Mediterranean Basin (i). — Velu, H. (V^tennaixe Major, I/abotatoire de le- 
dietclics du Service de Televage), in the Bulletin de la SoaiHi de Patkologte EvoUqne 
Vol. XIV, No. 2, pp. 116-124. Paris, Feb. 1921. 

The author has collected the observations recorded in Morocco during 
the last ten years and he compared them with other publications relating 
to piroplasmoses of the Mediterranean basin. From a detailed examination 
of the observations made up to date in the different countries regarding 
the symptoms, pathological anatom3% pathogenic agent, diagnosis, ex¬ 
perimental inoculation, agent of transmission, the author concludes, in 
the light of the facts, that circum-Mediterranean piroplasmoses are rareh” 
unmixed diseases and appear generaUj*, to be due to parasitic combinations 
{Piroplasma higeminitm-Tlieilcyia muians, Piroplasma higeminiim-A na- 
plas'tna marginale, 'llieileria annulata-Theileria panm), which conduce 
to give very diverse clinic types rendering accurate diagnosis a matter 
of extreme difficulty, even impossible in certain cases. This fact is not 
peculiar to the Mediterranean basin. The first combination P. bigemi- 
num-Thcilefia mutans is found in a great many countries, but owing to 
the feeble pathogenicity of TheUeria mutans, the principal course of the 
disease is little modified. The t3rpe TheUeria parva-Thcileria mutans 
appears tc be the special type in the Mediterranean basin. It is more 
general but it is not the only type. Thus^ on the White Nile BAnvoun 
has observed TheUeria mutans associated with Anaplasma marginale. 
In 1916, S^FFXO observed in the r^on of Trebiaiond, in cattle imported 
from Russia, mixed infections with Piropldsma Ugeniinum, Th. awnulata, 
and Anaplasma marginals. CAiODAMrrm found TheUeria mxttans and P. 
higemimm associated in cattle in Greece. Piriform infections are reported 
gieneralty in Asia, at Madras, in Japan, Annain, China, at Tsing Tav, 
and in the PhiHppines, on the Ivory Coast, at Stanley Pool, at Dahomey, 
in Queensland, and recently in Morocco, and, at any rate in Morocco, it 
is possible to differentiate typical piriform piroplasm. 

TheUeria mutans ma^^^ cause unmixed infections. It was recognised, 
in 1911, by MARTOomo, and Carpano in Er3i:hrea li\dng habitually 

in Eiythrean cattle. Pricoix), in 1914, observed in cattle from Tunis 
a piroplasma which was probably Th. mutans. 

Bovine piroplasmosis in Morocco appears to be an unmixed disease 
and consequently accurate investigation should be possible on the parasites 
and iutermediate agents, to facilitate the identification of the agent causing 
the disease and to amplify the complex and important problem of pre¬ 
ventive immunisation. 


(i) See R., Jan. 1921, No. 72. [Ed.) 
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828 - Special E^ets Relating to A]]lthrax in Moroeeo and its SpeeifiePioi^laxis(i).-- 

VeaCitT, H. (Oiief du Ifaboxatoixe de rediexciies du Service de I’Blevage. Note xead at the 

meetmg of the cVntfal SodLe^ of Veteiiuazy Medidne qol Apxil 7» Z92x}» in the Receuil de 

Sand 10, pp. 176-180.Paris, April 10, May 30,1921. 

Vacdnation against anthrax by the direct use of the second. Pasteur- 
ian vaccine, which has shown itself very efficacious for pigs, remains 
quite powerless in infected, herds of cattle and flocks of sheep and goats 
in which it has constantly proved ineffective in keeping down morl^ty. 
Without fuHy explaining all the peculiarities, several causes very certainly 
contribute to give anthrax, in Morocco, an a^ect slightly different from that 
which is commonly seen in Europe. Such causes are overwork, privation, the 
length of the dangerous season and the extreme dissemination of contagion. 
Now, two other points require special attention:— i) The inefficacy of Me 
serum in cattle, sheep and goats ; 2) the peculiar virulence of the hacteridia. 

Regarding the inefficacy of the serum the author remarks that sub¬ 
cutaneous injections in prescribed doses in non-feveiidi animals (10 cc. 
for cattle and 5 cc. for sheep and pigs) are perhaps insufficient for cattle, 
dieep and goats on account of the peculiar circumstance that anthrax, 
in these species, is always a general infection which develops very rapidly (i) 
while in pigs anthraxis primarily a local affection (glossanthrax, garothilla). 

Quoting the work of Boeder as support, the author considers that it 
should perhaps be possible to remedy this by using, on all the infected 
animals, even the feverish ones, intra-venous injection repeated on several 
successive days of high doses (20,40 and 50 cc.) recommended for the 
feverish animals by the Pasteur Institute. 

The peculiar virulence of the bacteridia should also be regarded as 
one of the possible reasons for failure. LedSritibr, Et;exJRY, and Tribout 
have pievioudy (2) shown that in North Africa there is a race of bacteridia 
adapted to the organism of North African sheep and more dangerous for 
them than the French bacteria. 

The new campaign should show whether the use of the third vacdue 
famished by the Pasteur Institute will give greater or longer immunity. 
Besides there is the question whether the inefficacy of the serum can be 
remedied by the constant use of larger doses and by intravenous injection 
and, if these methods prove insuffident, by using as bases in the prepara¬ 
tion of various serums, different types of microbes isolated from animals 
which have died of anthrax in Morocco. 

829 - I^mo-prevention and Haexno-vaeeination against Foot and Mouth Disease (3) 

— VaixiIs, H., and in tbe Comptes rendus de VAcadimie dee Sciences, Vol. 172, 

No. 23, pp. 1449-1452. Paris, Jtine 6,1931. 

The spedfic properties of the blood of cattle cured of foot and mouth 
disease were brought to notice many years ago by and Frosch, 

(1) See jR., 1930, No. 543. {Ed,) 

(2) IfB^RmsR, A., Pt£DRY, A., and Tribout, A., Moutons et bacteddie char- 

batmeuse (Algerian sheep and a nth rar bacteridia), in BuUetin de la Sodttt cenirak de mideetne 
viUrinaire, OcL 30,1931, p. 513. (Author*s note), 

(3) See R. Mardi 1920, No. 335; R Sept. 1920 No. 882; R. MarcSh 1921 Nos. 308 and 309. 
(Ed,) 
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P^RROiTCiTO, Rottx:, NoCAio), CasiuI and Vaijj&B. Owing to the impossi¬ 
bility of obtaining serums that are efficadous against foot and month 
disease in suffident quantity many authors were quite naturally led to 
utilise, as a remedy against this dreadful disease, the blood or the serum 
of animals which had been cured (PSKRONaTO, Kuypkrs, Bkitbrs, Brosrs- 
MA., AtJKBMA., I/BBAIttY, DESWENS, etc.). 

The results obtained by the various writers bemg far from agreeing, 
the present authors have renewed the study of the question and now ex¬ 
press a dedded opinion on the value of the method and the conditions of 
its use. It is briefly summed up as follows 

I. — Just like experimental producers of various therapeutic serums, 
cattle cured of foot and mouth disease do not all furnish, in equal condi¬ 
tions of infection, equally active serums. 

It is therefore necessary, with the object of regularising the results 
of haemotherapy, to use as much as possible a homogeneous mixture of 
dtrated blood taken from a whole groups of animals from the 12th to the 
15th day after the appearance of the vesdcular eruption. In no case would 
blood drawn from a single convalescent be used, no matter how severe 
its attack had been. It is also necessary, when estimating the severity 
of the progress of the disease in a sick animal, not to confuse the ejBEects 
of the disease itself and the effect of various complications attending the 
injtuies caused by the issue of the virus. 

n. — By the addition of an antiseptic, dtrated blood can be kept 
in a refrigeration at +iP C, for at least 3 months without losing any of its 
useful qualities 

III. — In any case the dose used, no matter whpt spedes of animal 
is treated, should not be less than i cc. of serum per &g. of live weight 
of the animal to be immunised (i). 

IV. — The conditions specified above being complied with, injections 
of dtrated serum from cured animals prove to be very regularly provided 
with all preventive qualities, which enable animals treated with them to 
resist both natural infection and subcutaneous inoculation of large doses 
of foot and mouth disease virus (virulent lymph, V*o cc.; virulent blood, 
5 cc. and 10 cc.). 

V. — The duration of the immunity conferred does not exceed 15 days 
in most cases. It can be prolonged for similar periods by means of a 2nd 
or 3rd injection under the same conditions as the first. 

VI. — Only animals free from the disease at the time of the preven¬ 
tive injection are immunised. Made during incubation of the disease, 
injection of the serum of cured animals in no way hinders the course of 
the disease, whidh, however, takes a milder form. However profitable 
the practic^ use of haemoprevention may be, especially for the infallible 
preservation of young animals, it remains of limited interest regarding 

(i) The authors previously noted, in 1903, tliat the effective dose of scrum taken from 
cured Ati imflla varied between 50U and 1000 cc. {Rwue s^enirale de Midecine v&drtmire, Vd. 1, 
19031 P- 372). (AwtJwrs* note) 
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the benefit which may be expected from a method capable of conferring 
a longer duration of resistance on the animals to be protected. 

The attempts made with this object by LoEFEER, Nocard, Roxjx 
and by the authors are well known. Most of them tend to experiments 
of sero-vacdnation 

The authors have continued their researdies in this sense by using 
blood from cured animals in various combinations with aphthous virus, 
either in the form of aphthous lymphs or powdered epithdium filtered 
through a poredain filter, or preferably, by defibrinated virulent blood. 

Under the protection of an injection of blood of cured animals made 
under the conditions detailed above, cattle and sheep may safely be ino¬ 
culated with doses of from i to lo cc. of virulent blood either at the time 
of inoculation with preventive serum or 5 days later. Animals so treated 
resist infection and go through the whole of an epidemic without contrac¬ 
ting the disease 

Experiments in progress will determineThe duration of immunity 
thus conferred ; its value with regard to aphthous virus of various breeds 
or action; whether preference should be given to the simultaneous inoc¬ 
ulation with the serum of cured animals and of virus or to successive 
inoculations of one or the other, 

830 » l^ew Method 0! Ascertaining Gestation by Galvanometrie Registration of the 
Heart Beats of the Foetus, Experiments in Germany. — Nokr, j (Physioiogisches 
Institut tizul Poliklmik fur grosi>c Haiislieie der Tieiatztlicheii Hoclibchulc Berlm), m 
the Dcrhnif TurarsiheJu Ycai XXXY'II, No a, pp i-(>, aawlNo 2, pp 

20 Berlin, Jan nai 

Experiments made with cows, goats and mares. The first-named 
being fidgety and restless, trustworthy results could only be obtained 
with the mares. Some very useful curves were successfully registered. 
The places of derivation chosen were the oblique portion of the ilio-pelvic 
colon and the Regio umbilicalis or the Regio iliaca dextra et sinistra. 

Hollow silver electrodes were used for rectal derivation and for epi¬ 
dermal derivation, plates of zinc amalgam which were pressed on the hair 
wdl moistened with zinc sulphate. The reception and registration of the 
heart beats of the foetus were made with the Siemens und Halske Elektro- 
cardiograph The advantages of the method are as follows: —■ i) Graphic 
registration eliminating all possibility of errors; 2) derivation from the 
Regio umhiUcalis or from the Regio iliaca dextra et sinistra is simple and 
convenient, rendering possible the ascertaining of gestation without injury 
to the vagina; 3) the result of galvanometric auscultation is legible in 
a few minutes on the ground glass of the apparatus; 4) the graphs re¬ 
gistered can be used as documents in trade. 

83X - On Saiison’s Avenine. — Brocq-Roussbau, and Xhomas, P. T , m the JUaml de 
Medecine VdfinfMira, Vol XCVIT, Xos S and 10, pp. 212-218. Paxis, April 30-May 30, 
1921. 

After a critical examination of Sanson's various papers on the sup¬ 
posed alkaloid body in oats called avenine, the authors relate their unsuc- 
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cessful attempts to prepare this alkaloid by foUowitig Sanson’s directions. 
Using a different method by treating i kg. of oat pericarps with alcohol 
at 8o*> C. in the presence of tartaric add and subsequent treatment of 
the viscous exuact until a light ydlow residue which does not crystallise 
was extracted, the authors have shown that there was no alkaloid. This 
residue, ledissolved in water has the following charactersWith alkaloid 
reagents, iodine in potassium iodide solution, iodo-mercurate of potassium, 
etc., there was no precipitate. The substance obtained is therefore not an 
alkaloid. Other reagents (MiUon’s reagent, ferric chloride, Fehling’s 
reagent, ammoniated silver nitrate, vanilline, and hydrochloric add) 
seem to indicate the characters of a polyphenol or of a tannin of the phlo- 
rogludc group. 

The authors conclude that in any case there can be no question of an 
alkaloid, espedally of a substance having the properties described by 
Sanson. Sanson’s avenine therefore does not exist, or at least that writer 
must have designated under that rame a non-alkaloidal substance or 
a mixture of non-alkaloidal substances, on the physiological properties 
of which it is necessary to make distirct reservations. 


832 - Dutch Researches on the Colour and Markings of the Goats of Cattle. — KuiP£ak> 

K, jr., m Gatuiica, Vul, IT, Part i*, pp. 137-161. ’S-Gravenhaste, March, 19^0 

The author, after an account of the work of other investigators on cross¬ 
ing cattle (i), gives the results of his own experiments. 'Experirtients 
of this kind, owing to their heavy cost, are always defective, espedally 
considering that the information furnished by owners has alwa3?s to be 
more or less depended on, and this the author also has made use of so far 
as it was authentic It was a case of the cross between cattle of the “ Ua- 
kenvelder " breed (Dutch Bdted Cattle) with Dutch black piebald cattle 
(sometimes black and sometimes white predominating). 

The “ Dakenvelder ” breed is distinguished from the very variable 
black piebald breed by the regular distribution of black and white, that 
is to say the front third and the hind third of the body are black while 
the intermediate third is white, so that the cattle look as if they were cov¬ 
ered with a white blanket. A “ Uakenvdder ” buU, whose pedigree 
was known from the Herd Book was used to serve a considerable number 
of black piebald and red piebald cows, in which the black and the red were 
very irregularly distributed ana most of which had completely black or 
red backs and white bellies and extremities. The calves resulting from 
this cross were divided up as follows27 Uakenvdder," 24-25 black 
and 3-4 black piebald. 

All the animals with a white band round the body were considered 
as ** Uakenvdder ” while the animals which had only insignificant white 
markings were counted as pure black 


(t) Wilson, Mcndelian Chamcteis among Shorlhoin Cattle. Sci Proc. JR, DM, 

Soi , Vol. XI, N. S , No .28, iqiS. — Sec also JR., Jan. lo^o, Nt> 8i (Ed.) 
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Cows of a pttre “ Ivakenvdder line served by the same bull (A), 
gave birth to i black bull calf, 2 “ I^afcenvelder bull calves (i erfect 
marking) and 2 heifer calves with slightly irregular coats. Another 
** Lakenvdder ” bull (J?) bred with the same cows 2 “ V.kervelder reds 
with white extremities and i “ Lakenvdder black (very irregular mar¬ 
kings). It follows that plain coloured as wdl as very different calves 
may be produced. Red did not appear in the crossings with the bull (A) 
which is homozygous for black. It may also be remarked that, in the 
calves, produced by cows with white foreheads ('* blaarkap ”), the 
character white forehead was dominant to the character “ black 
head(" zwartkop'') of the bull, as is shown by the genealogical Table 
below 


BI » wlute forehead, bl — black head 
Fx white forehead (Bl bl) y Jaap (Xakv. bl X Hanna (bl). 

Fx I^akenv. white forehead (Bl bl) \ Kees (blbl) =* Else v. Dam (blbl) 


Fa . I^env (blbl) » Adrian X<eer (blbl). 

F3 .black calf (blbl) 


According to other researches the plain colour (red-brown or black) 
of calves in a line of Lakenvelder ” thorough breds is fairly common. 
So that that breed must possess a factorplain colour „ that is hypostatic 
with regard to the factor " Lakenvalder.'* The latter factor, moreover, is 
independent of colour, of the factor spots " (vlekfactor **) and of the factor 
” white forehead.** In the cross between piebald cattle X '' I/aken^velder,'* 
the same types appeared as in the above-mentioned cross, namely:— 
" Lakenvddei ** black and piebald, but in another numerical proportion 
which is caused by the more pronounced genotypic diffeience of the “ I<a- 
kenvelder ” cows. The proportion was 2 black, i piebald and 18 '' I^aken 
velder of which 12 were with much too wide blankets. The pattern of the 
spots is hypostatic in rdation to the pattern of the blanket. The bull (A) 
is no doubt heterozygous for the pattern of the blanket. In the latter cross 
the " Lakenvdder " type seems to be more strongly influenced by the fac¬ 
tor ** piebald.” The appearance of three types ” I<akenvelder,” piebald, 
and plain colours (bladk or red brown) may be explained as follows 
When L represents the factor for the pattern of the blanket, f its absence, 
£ the factor for plain colour, e its absence shown by the appearance of spots, 
the formula for " I^akenvd^r ” cattle is X /i? e, while the ati j-malfi with a 
defective pattern would have the formula L L e e ot L I e epistatic 

on B- The ratio black: piebald in the blanket, 24 or 25 ; 4 or 3 closely 
agrees with the ratio noticed in the repulsion of factors according to the 
series of reduplication:— 1:7:7:! We have therefore i LlEe '* 7 
Llee\ TllEe'nIlee^ 

Calculated on 55 desoendents the result would be X 8 == 27 % 
“Lakenvdder,” “/le X 7 = 34Vje plain colour, i = pie¬ 

bald. All these data may be explained as fdlowsThere is close cor¬ 
relation between white extremities and too wide blankets. 

[»«] 
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333 - Note on a Herd of Albino Cattle in Minnesota, U. S. A.— bsilb&sbn, y. x (Col¬ 
lege of Agricultare, IJmveisity of lUmois, Urlsana}, in the Journal 0/ HeredUyf V<d XI, 
No 8, p 378-!t79 Washington, Xov.-Dec. 1920. 

The “ albino ” character appeared in two calves (one male and one 
female) of a cross between pure Holsteir x half bred nnrdated grade 
HoLtein. The young bull of the generation crossed with ordinary 
Holstein cows behaved as a dominant homozygote. Thus, mated with 
half-bred unrelated grade Holstein cows, only albinos to the number of 
about 20 were bred. Four albino cows served by a rostered Holstein 
bull gave birth to 3 albino calves and i ordinary calf. 

The animals had pronounced albino characters. With one exception, 
pigmentation of the coat, eyes, horns and hoofs was entirdiy lacking. 

No correlation between the character “albino*’ and good milk-pro¬ 
ducing qualities was noticed. 

33 \ - Paiely Somatic Change of the Character ** Blue Plumage” with tile Character 

White Plumage” in an Andalusian Hen, Observed in the United States. — 

i»r\C0T, \V A., in The Jourml of Hetedttyf Vol IX, No 8,pp 312-31.7 Washington,Nov - 
Dec. n)20 

A Blue Andalusian hen aged 2 years in the spring of 1917, belonging 
to a pure pedigree line, produced during the moulting season in October 
of the same j^ear, vhite neck featheis and a little later piimar}^ wing 
feathers which were also white, while normal blue feathers appeared 
on other portions of the body. In the following July, when the hen was 
moulting, all the old blue and white feathers were replaced by white 
feathers. Six week later the hen had pure white plumage. 

The author has searched the literature but has not come across a 
similar case, Pievioudly in 1918 (i), he had shown that generally the 
genetic constitution of Blue Anddusians was the folbwing: — PP (Re) (rB). 

P repreibents the factor for the formation of black pigment, while its 
allelomorph produces a dominant vrhite. R is a dominant factor which 
hinders the diffusion of the pigment black, thus producing a characteristic 
Uate-blue colour. The factor E causes the plain colour of individuals 
having the factor P, The combined action of the factors R and E on 
the black pigment produces the character plain blue. According to pre¬ 
vious researches it seems reasonable to admit that each of the factorb R and 
E is closely, perhaps even completely, hnked to the allelomoiph of the 
other 

The author further quotes the work of Batbson and Punneti' (2), 
who have shown that in-breeding produces blacks, blues and speckled 
in the ratio i: 2' i. During Ihe yean* 1917-1920 inclusive, the author 
continued his experiments with the hen in question, mating her successive¬ 
ly with: — i) A Blue Andalusian cock; 2) a white Wyandotte cock 

(1} IviPPiNCOT, W. A , 1918, The case of the Blue Andalusian. Amer, Nat , 5a, 95-ii5 
{Author's Naif), 

(2) Bateso'^ W , and Pdnneet R C., 1906. Repoitb to the Evolution Committee 
of the Royal Sociely, III, pp 11-23 (Author's Note), 
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(genetic constitution pp (rJB) 3 ) ^ White Plymouth Rock cock ; 

4) another white Wyandotte cock (heterozygous for IP [inhibitory of 
pigment], factor for white dominant). 

The conipo^^ition of the young with regard to the character “ plumage 
was as follows:-— 

1) ~ 3 chickb, of which i blue spotted with white and blue 

2) — 28 » » 13 blue and 15 Wade 

^) - 25 » » 7 blue and 18 black 

0 — 0^ » » 5 blue and 4 Wack. 

The results clearly show that the new character “ white plumage'' 
was not hereditary’ and that the hen transmitted to her descendants the 
character “ blue plumage ” like any normal hen of the Blue Andalusian 
breed. 


^35 ^ Belgian Bian^t-horse. — Rasquik, M , in the Journal dell SocUte Kutiomde 

dcs AsncuUufes de Belgique^ Year IIT, No. s6,pp. 201-203. Brussels, June, 1921. 

The XXXIInd national show of stud horses, oiganised by the Royal 
Society " Le Cheval de Trait Beige,” has proved that marked progress 
has b^ made regarding the relationship between the size of the horses 
and their skeleton. 

While in 1880 a horse with a canon bone measuring 25 cm. was a 
phenomenon, at the present day it is common for stallions to measuie 
27 to 28 cm.; some even measure more and mares measure 25 to 26 cm. 
In future, the maximum being reached, the further consolidation of the 
skeleton should be sought after to maiatain the ideal Ij’pe obtained. Fur¬ 
ther, this last show has proved that the homogeneity of the breed contin¬ 
ues in good conditions and, moreover, that the Bel^an horse has a well 
defined origin, of which *' Jupiter ” was the pre-eminent foimder. Thus 
the blood of that thoroughbred is in more than 80 ^0 of horses shown. 
The champion stallion as well as the champion mare trace descent from 
** Jupiter.” 

A considerable evolution in coat may be noted. At the show in 
1880, out of a total of 625 horses shown, 44.T were bays, 13.4 “o ches¬ 
tnut, 6.5 % blacks, 17 % grey’s, 13.1 roans and 5-4 % fleii-bitteii 
greys. 

In 1904, the percentages were as follows: — 43.65 bays, 35.-1 clicst- 
nuts, 3.38 blacks, 5 greys, 8.8 roans and 3.7 % flea-bitten greys. At the 
1921 show the percentage of chestnut horses had still further increased ; 
41 % of bays, 48 % of chestnuts, 8 % of flea-bitten greys and roans, 3 % 
of blacks and greys were recorded. The following are the percentages 
of prizes awarded to the different coats:-* Bays, 35 % chestnuts, 5 1 % 
fl.ea-bitten greys and roans, 9 %, blacks, 2 %. Blacks and flea-bitten gi^ys 
and roans are therefore giving place to chestnuts and bay’s, which arc 
the dominant coats of the Belgian heavy draught-horse. 

[ 834 -$»] 
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{36 - Ibe Ve]^catio]i of Herd Books liy means of Ststfstfes oi Variations. — fsigb, 

B., in the Deutsche Lniidmirtscimfiliche TierzucM, Year XXV, No. 16, pp. 161-163- Ha¬ 
nover, April 19 JI. 

Herd Books, indisputable indicators of the real conditions of breeding, 
furnish speciall3" accurate bases for the scientific and practical evaluation 
of breeds, subject to the condition that the measurements recorded in the 



Herd Books are accurate. The author has studied the data in one of the 
best known German Herd Books, from the standpoint of the statistics 
of variations, and has brought to notice some results contrary to all mathe¬ 
matical rules. He investigated the information gi\"en in the Herd Book 
in question concerning the length of body, width of the pelvis, depth of 
the diest, and the height at the withers, and he proves by the method ex¬ 
plained below (i) that no body measurement had been registered less than 
the initial measurements recorded in the text, that is to say, that when 
measurements smaller than the initial measurements were made, the figures 


(i) ZoKN, W., r>ie Anwendimg des Aiis^eicihsxechiiung tmd Variatioostatistik auf 
•R iisw*. M^cUuni^en der Landw. Instttute det Universitdt BfesTaUj Vol. VI, 

Part. 4. 

[*»«] 
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were increased. The method used for proving correction is the following:— 
All the individual measurements are entered in a table in order of magni¬ 
tude, and then shown graphicall5’ by a curve of variations. 

A curve of ideal variations would restalt when any measurement, 
length of body for example, is grouped very r^ularly round an average 
value (M) in such a way that the nearest measurem^ts to that average 
value were most frequently represented; hence cumulation of variants 
' round the average value and gradual decrease in two opposite directions 
from the average corresponding to the binomial formula {« -j- 6)“. Now, 
in practice, an ideal arrangement will very rarely result, owing to varia¬ 
tions due to the kind of life and heredity of the animals; on the contrary 
several average values may be noticed round which the variations ate 
grouped aud when this is not the case in a series of observations some al¬ 
terations must be admitted. 

The limits of variability are found by means of the typical deviation 
(or). Practically the average value -1- or — of the typical triple deviation 
represents the limit of rariations; beyond M ± 3 cr no measurements 
are found except in very large seri^ of observations. 

Thus the figures for the depth of chest gave, for 644 cows, the follow¬ 
ing distribution (The upper series of figures indicates the class of 
magnitudes and the lower series the number of cows). 

6S.5 — 665 — 67.5 — 68.5 — 69.5 — 70.5 — 71.5 — 725 — 715 — 745 — 755—76.5 —77.5--78.5 

130 lax 13X 99 83 33 23 X5 5 — a I 

For depth of chest the average value 68.5 cm. and a typical deviation 
of + 4.181 cm. result, so that the range of variation is M ± 3 a == 81.043 
to 55.96 cm. Some cows should therefore be found corre^onding approxi¬ 
mately to these limits. In fact above the average (68 cm.) the range 
is almost reached, whereas, below the average there is a very^ remarkable 
lack of continuity, as the limit of n^ative variations is 55.96 cm. and the 
series stops at the 66 cm. classes of magnitude (130 cows). Nevertheless 
the series corresponds with the binomial arrangement because the cows, 
of classes lower than 66 cm. have not been omitted although the value of 
the numbers has simply been corrected. The author remarks that the fi¬ 
gures having been taken without selection from the mass of data the results 
can scarcely be contingent. 

The diagmm ^ven above also shows very dearh^' the method of cor¬ 
rection. The arrangement is almost ideal, but the curve is defective as 
its left ride is completely suppressed. Small measurements are entirely 
wanting. The peak of the cun,’e is at 68 cm. (average value); after pass¬ 
ing the 67 cm. class of magnitude the curve rises steeplj’ to reach a cul¬ 
minating point at 66 cm.; below this limit no animal is found belonging 
to a lower class. In the classes above 68 cm. (131 cows) are found 99 •+• 
^3 + 33 + 33 + 15 5 + 2 + I + I, a total of 262 cows while belows 

the central class 121 -f- 130 = 251 cows are found. The figures for pos¬ 
itive and negative variations are therefore in good agreement. It follows 
that all negative variations have been recorded, but with altered measure¬ 
ments which appear in the 66 cm. class of magnitude. 
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837 - Btord Bocto Ol Fmndl Breeds of Gatfle. — JUtsst^Ti (Seport of tbe Bureau of catfle 
improvement), in the Bulletin de la Soc*ete des AqficuUeurs de France, Comptes rendus de 
VAssemblSe Genirale deigzi, meeting of Hardi Q (f^ty second session). Fart 2, pp. 44.*‘46. 
Paris, 1921. 

Mrsi^AY emphasises the great services rendered by Pedigree Books (i) 
and Herd Books in shovving the way to improve French breeds <k 
cattle (much sought after by foreign breeders and notes that there are 
still too few of these Books in France. For the 30 or 35 breeds of cattle 
there are scarcely 15 Herd Books, of which only 8 or 10 are fully successful; 
the others are embryonic or in course of formation. Nevertheless the in¬ 
quiry made by the Bureau* of Cattle Improvement shows that a certain 
amount of progress is being made generally; besides some very good Herd 
Books some of which have already been 35 j-ears or more in existence, 
others of more recent date are not less successful. 

The different Herd Books regarding which the Bureau has obtained 
information are the following i) The Herd Book of the Monibeliarde 
breed, 2) The Herd Book of the Limousine breed, 3) The Herd Book 
of the Charolaise breed of the Nievre, Sadne-et-Toire and affiliated Depart¬ 
ments, fusion of two Pedigree Books of the Nievre and Sadne-et-Iyoire 
comprising a total of about iiooo entries of cows and heifers and about 
5000 bulls. 4) The Herd Book of the Normandy breed of cattle (2), a 
most successful collection comprising 18000 to 20000 entries of bulls, 
cows, and heifers. 5) The Herd Book of the continental Jersey breed. 
6) The Herd Book of the Parthenaise breed with a family or sub¬ 
breed, called Maraichine, very good milkers and very hardy, for 
which a Herd Book has not yet been compiled. 7) The Herd 
Book of the Garonnaise breed. 8) The Herd Book of the Bazadaise 
breed, 9) The Herd Book of the Maine-Anjac breed comprising 1500 
members and which has entries of about 8 000 animals. 10) The Herd 
Book of the Black Piebald Breton breed of Fmistere and Morbihan, ii) The 
Herd Book of the Armoricaine breed, across between the Black Piebald: 
and Durham breeds, with entries of 713 animals. 12) The Herd Book 
of the Bed Piebald Brclon breed, very clearly distinguished from the two 
last. 13) The Held Book of the Pyrenean breed of the South-West with 
pink mucosae. 14) The Herd Book of the Tarentaise breed, in process 
of compilation. Besides thevse different Herd-Books, there are a great 
number of breeding syndicates created before the war and other small 
Communal Societies with bull owners. It would be desirable that these 
breeding Syndicates should first endeavour to maintain pure breeds m the 
districts where these exist, and then to compile for each of the breeds a 
Pedigree Book or a Herd Book. 

838 - Note on Reariog ** Minor Breeds’’and ** Local Breeds** of Cattle in Great Brit¬ 
ain. — Live Stock Journal, Vol. XCIH, No. 2458, p. 455. Loodon, May 13,1931. 

Since the end of the war, the rearing of “ minor breeds " and “ local 
breeds '* of cattle has become popular in Great Britain. In particular 


(i) See R., Sept. 1920, N. 888 {Ed.) — (2) See R., Sept. 1920, N. 838 (Bd.) 
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the rearing of the three most important of the local breeds, Sussex, Red 
Poll and South Devon has extended considerably, but the keeping of Blue 
Albinos and Old Gloucester, in Derbyshire and Gloucestershire respec- 
tivdy, has also been ie\'ived. SmaU local breeds, valued specially on ac¬ 
count of their adaptability, are preferred in their native districts to any 
other breed, and it is chiefly for that quality that these breeds are begin¬ 
ning to be imported into other districts of Great Britain where the con¬ 
ditions are similar to those of their native district, 

Sussex cattle, besides their quality as plough cattle, are specially 
valued as good beef producers with very early maturity. The haH-breed 
produce of the North Devon (also pure red)' x Sussex cross is an ideal 
butcher’s beast, profitable to rear, in which the Sussex gives early matur¬ 
ity and the North Devon high quality of meat. 

The South Devon had a certain resemblance, a few years ago, to the 
Sussex, both being red in colour and both being of large size; on the other 
hand the South Devons were lacking in symmetry and were very uneven 
in flesh, i 

At the present time the improved South Devons may be considered 
as one of the most important dual-purpose breeds (milking and fattening 
properties). The bullocks grow to a great size and have good feeding 
propensities. Further, this breed is perfectly suitable for crossing with 
small breeds in order to get increased size and weight. There is no doubt 
that when the qualities of the South Devon become better known the rear¬ 
ing of this breed with still further increase; the cows not only give large 
quantities of milk but also the milk is rich in quality. 

The Red Poll breed of East Anglia, also a dual-purpose breed, is one 
of the best dairy breeds. Moreover, there is no doubt that Red Polls 
can thrive under conditions under which a good many other English breeds 
would not be able to live. Classed a few years ago among the minor breeds, 
the Red Poll ought now be placed among the major breeds, but as one of 
the local breeds. 

Similar remarks as those regarding cattle might be made regarding 
pigs. The Gloucester Spots, the Wessex Saddlebacks and the Essex es¬ 
pecially have increased considerably but without in any way diminishing 
the influence of the major breeds such as the Large Blacks, Berkshires, 
Large and Middle Whites, etc. 

839 - Experiments in Great Britain on the Effect of Feeding Concentrates either as 
Warm Mashes or Diy, and of the Percentage of Succulent Foods in the Ration, 
on the Production of Milk. — berry, R, a (Professor of Agticultuial Clieniistiy, VTest 
of ScoUand College of Agncolture, Glasgow), m The Journal of Asiruulfural Science, 
Vol. XI, Part I, pp. 7 S-y 8 , graphs 6, tab. 4. I^ondon, Jan. 1921. 

Experiments carried out at the College Pxperimental Station at 
Kilmarnock, Scotland, with A^Tshire cows. Conditions winch might 
influence milk production, such as the health and appetite of the cows 
and the weatlier were recorded daily. For each ration figures indicating 
the content in nutritive material are given. 

[ees-eee] 
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IN 3 ?I,UKNCK of CONCENOMiATOS FED EiraER DRY OR AS WARM MASHES 
ON THE MiEK PRODUCiTON. — Duimg the three weeks pieceding the 
experiments one half of the meals was fed dry in the morning and the re¬ 
mainder as mashes in the evening. For the mashes the concentrates were 
mixed, scalded with boiling water {% gallon to g lb. of the mixed meals) 
and I oz. of rocksalt was added. 

The mixture was fed in a ^oppy condition at the body temperature. 
As short-period experiments (5 weeks) evidenced the beneficial effect of 
the concentrates fed as mashes on the milk production, experiments last¬ 
ing 17 weeks were proceeded with, using 10 cows divided into two groups, 
and taking into accotmt their period of lactation,, milk production, etc. 
During the first period of the experiment, lasting 5 weeks, the cows in group I 
were given the concentrates dry and during the subsequent periods, last¬ 
ing re^ectivdy 10 and 2 weeks, the concentrates were fed alternately 
wet and dr3'. The cows in group 11 commenced with the concentrates 
fed as mashes during the first period and during the subsequent periods 
the concentrates were fed alternately dry and wet. 

The daily ration per cow was composed ofTurnips 30 lb., hay 
7 lb., oat straw 10 lb., bean meal 3 % lb., crushed oats 3 % lb., decorti¬ 
cated cotton cake 2 lb. The cows were watered once a day for 30 minutes 
at a trough in the yard and drank an average of 5.7 gallons and 4.6 gallons 
respectively per head for groups I and II. 

The quantity of milk produced by feeding the concentrates as mashes 
was greater by about i lb. per head per day than the quantity produced 
by feeding the concentrates dry. The increase diminished with the ad¬ 
vance in lactation. The warm mashes produced a distinct laxative ef¬ 
fect and were more readily eaten than the dry meals. It was noticed 
that the cows fed on rations containing the concentrates in a dry state 
lost the good condition of their coats. With a change back to rations 
containing the concentrates in a wet state or when water was readily 
obtainable in the byre, the animals recovered the normal condition of 
their coats. An increased water supply did not appear to have any ef¬ 
fect on milk production. 

In another experiment carried out in similar conditions to the former, 
except that the ration was modified, the periods reduced and that the cows 
were given water oii ltd,, it was ascertained that for the production of 
I lb. of milk an average of 3,5 lb. of water (drinking water 4 - water con¬ 
tained in the food) was consumed when the cows were fed with a normal 
winter ration containing 30 lb. of turnips and part of the concentrates 
given as wet mashes. The ratio of water consumed varied with indivi¬ 
dual cows, with the preparation of the food (concentrates wet or dry), 
the proportion of fodder in the ration, the period of lactation of the cows, 
and the temperature. For i lb. of dry matter in the food 3.6 lb. of water 
was consumed. The total quantity of water consumed per day (drink¬ 
ing water -1- water contained in the food) amounted to about 10 gallons, 
of which 50 to 60 % was drinking water; from 25 to 30 % of the total 
water consumed was contained in the milk. 
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Influence! of the quanuity of succulent food (i^oots) contained 

IN THE RATION ON THE YIELD AND FAT CONTENT OF THE MILK. Expe¬ 
riments in whidbi the quantity of water necessary for the animals was 
famished respectively by feeding with succulent food (swedes) and by 
feeding with rations in which part of the water was taken as drinking 
water (i). 

The experiments were made with 7 cows which during the first peiiod 
of the experiment were given 112 lb% of roots in their ration. During 
the subsequent periods 36 lb. and 22 lb. respectively, of roots were replaced 
by concentrates and fodder so as to maintain the same weight of proteins, 
fets and carbohydrates in the ration. The daily ration per cow was the 
followingTurnips 112 lb., hay 3 lb., oat straw 12 lb., mixed concen¬ 
trates 7 lb. (bean meal, earthnut cake, crushed outs, bran and fish meal). 
One half of the concentrated was fed dry and the remainder in a sloppy 
condition. 


Experimental dala collected ]oy the various periods. 
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A heavy root ration (112 lb.) had a strong purgative effect which 
adversdy affected the health and general condition of the animals. The 
milk yield, which had shown a tendency to increase at first, definitely 
decreased later. Although there was an increased percentage of fat, 
the weight of fat produced diminislied. The fall in milk yield was partly, 
but not immediately, arrested by a diange to a moderate root ration. As 
a consequence there was a decided increase in the percentage and total 
yidd of fe.t. The consumption of water (drinking water + water con¬ 
tained in the food) per i lb. of dry matter amounted to 3.9 lb. with a ration 


(i) It is the practice in some of the nulk-selliug farms m the west of Scotland to feed heavy 
root rations amoimtuig to i cwt. of roots per day W. R. Dunstait states over 100 lb, 
of roots are fed pei head per day on some of the farms in Kent. Lauder and Fagan lound 
that cows receiving 1x2 lb. of roots with wet mashes refused diinking water. 

See A. I^UDER, and T. M. Fagan, “ The effect of heavy root feeding on the composition 
and yidd of milk 26 ,Edtfibur^hmuiEastof St,otUindA,r%cuUufalC(>lk:'e,U)i2, {Author*^ 

note). 
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containing 112 lb. of roots and to 3.3 lb. with the moderate root ration. 
Some of the cows fed with the heavy root ration took on an average be¬ 
tween 5 and 6 % of the total intake of water in the form of drinking water. 
The da'^a rdating to the influence of the temperature on the milk yield aie 
given in 6 graphs in the text. 

840 -> The Effeet Produced Upon £3teep*e Wool by Adding Ovagsolan ” (1), a Diges¬ 
tible Preparation of Decomposed Horn, to Rations Poor in Protein. Experiments 

in Germany. — I/KHMANIT (institute of Animal Pli3^ology of tbe Berlin Agricnltnial 
College , Abstract from a Report made to the IMinister of Food and Agricolture, in the 
Deutsche Landwirtschafiliche TterzucU^ Year XXV, No. 15, pp. 157-158. Hanover, April, 
1921. 

Careful experiments made at the Institute of Animal Physiology of 
the Berlin Agricultural College. These results were at variance with 
those previoudy obtained when this pieparation was given with much 
success to two-year old sheep (*' Zeitschafe '*), and the author could not 
detect any effect that could be attributed with certainty to “ Ovagsolan,” 
Usually, however, micronietric investigations revealed a considerable 
thickening of the wool, when this preparation was added to restricted 
rations containing little proteia. 

In experiments carried out on the patients of some of the Berlin 
hospitals, a similar thickening of the hair was obser\^ed, though in many 
cases no effect was produced by the uise of ” Ovagsolan.” 

Ukhmann discusses the experiments of HeI/I^dorf (2) made upon 
too sheep of two years of age, and throws some doubt upon the accuracy 
of this work, comparing the results with the data previously obtained 
by Henneberg. In the experiments of the latter, 50 gm. of protein 
added to scanty rations produced 3.3 gm. of pure wool, and 0.8 gm. when 
added to fattening rations. Heeedorf, by giving 50 gm. of ” Ovagsolan," 
obtained an increase of as much as 1.5 gm. per day per head, I/Bhmann 
deduces from this fact that the same effect could be produced by giving 
the sheep pure digestible protein, instead of “ Ovagsolan.” 

The author, basing his opinion on the experimental data, allows 
that it is possible, that ” Ovagsolan,” like protein, may have a stimulating 
effect upon the formation of wool and hair, but bdieves that it has no nu¬ 
tritive value, that is to say, it does not supply substances like cystine 
which are lacking in the ration, but stimulates the foUide, and under the 
most favourable conditions, may induce greater activity in the latter 
without increasing the ration. On the other hand the eflScacy of this stim- 


(i) Tlie experiments made by Zuim, who added bom decomposed by chemical action 
to rations poor in protein, having given satisfactory results, a special preparation containmg 
all the substances necessary for wool formation has been made and sold under the name of 
“ Ovagsolan,’* See R., June, i 93 i» N. 656. (Ed,) 

(a) As control animals, so two-year-old sheep were taken having the same quality of wool, 
and of the same size and weight as the sheep subjected to the experiment. The latter were 
given for 100 days, in addition to their ordinary ration, 50 gm. of “ Ovagsolan ** per day and 
per head, and during this time produced 400 gm. more wool per bead. (Ed,) 
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ulus depends chiefly upon the excitability of the hair or wool follicles, 
as well as upon the protein content of the rations 

Nevertheless, the author slates that on account of the limited number 
of experiments so far carried out, it is impossible to give a conclusive opinion 
upon the value of “ Ovagsolan ” as a sheep food, though he thinks that 
in the case of a temporary dearth of concentrated feeds, and when there 
is any fear of the fibre of the wool being too fine, a dose of “ Ovagsolan " 
varying from 25-50 gm. might prove efficacious, 

84X ~ Fattening Lambs With and Without Shelter (Shelter Versos Open Lot). — wi- 

TH7C0MBB R., and Potter E. L.i in Oregon Station Ballelin, No. 175, pp. i-xi. Corvallis, 
Oregon, September, 1920. 

The results of two experiments carried out from 1914 to 1919 with » 
two lots of lambs which were fed for the market. Lot i was kept through 
the winter in an open feed yard, while Lot 2 occupied a similar yard, with 
the exception that it was provided with a low shelter-shed dosed on two 
sides. The lambs were given lucerne hay ad libitum, and a limited grain 
ration consisting of oats and barley. The animals under shdter made 
dightly higher gains (0.30 lb. per head per day) than those kept in the 
open yard, which gained 0.29 lb. The shelter lot required per 100 lb. 
gain 914.10 lb. of hay and 279.29 lb. grain, whereas the lot in the open 
pen, ate 944.72 lb. hay and 290.49 lb. grain. 

The BuUetin is provided with an appendix giving information on 
the management of fattening lambs, and a discussion of the feeding costs. 

S42 - AStadyof thePiesantConditioQotPig-^Breedinginltaly. — I. XJna grande mostm 
di stiini a Bologna. 11 Giomale agrario. Year HI, Nos. 20 and 21. Bologna, May 28, and 
June 4. 1931. — II. Camforx, G. C , Ibid , No. 22, June ii, 1921, and No. 24, June 25. 
i92r, — nr. Relazione dell’EsposMone provindale ed interprovinciale dei Suini, tenuta 
nel Mexcato bestiame di Bologna, il 25-29-30 maggio, 1921. — VAi^riLoUura bolo^nese, 
Vol. VI (New Series,, No. 6, pp 53-61, 8. Bologna, Jiuie i5» 1921. —IV. Pergola, 

V., 1,0 stato attuale ddla suiuioolturj. italiana, in the Bassa Carte, Vol. IX, ParU 
PP 770 “ 773 » figs. 3. Molassana (Genoa), May 1921 (i). 

I — II — II. — Pig breeders from the different regions of north 
and central Italy were exhibitors at the pig-show held at Bologna from 
May 28-30, 1921, which made it possible to obtain a very accurate idea of 
the principal tendencies governing pig-breeding throughout a large part 
of Italy Thus, it was noticeable that there was a strong inclination to 
use the black breeds, especially the Large Black " for improving the 
breeds, instead of the " Large White ” and Middle White Yorkshires that 
had previously been the favourites. This change was fully justified by 
the greater hardiness of the “ Large Black," its superior resistance to the 
Italian cHmate, its marked suitability for mixed farms, and especially 
by its excellent returns in meat and fat. 


(i) See R , July-August, 1920, No. 779 ; i?., Jtme, 1921, No. 658. {Rd,) 
[ 840 - 84 «] 
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The white breed, when acdimatised in Italy, has however developed 
a tendency to hardiness, and the pigs, though they are less fat, are stronger, 
better-proportioned, and move with greater ease 

Other breeds less known in Italy, on account of their more recent 
introduction into the country, were also to be seen at the show such as 
** Gloucester Old Spots" and “ Poland China.” The latter is raven- 
black, and was imported from the United States. It resists fatigue and 
long journeys very well, and is particularly suited for large farms and 
grazing-grounds Finally, some very promising specimens of a cross 
between the ” Uarge White ” and ” Large Black ” breeds were also on 
view. 

When the show was about to be closed. Prof. Cuoninti gave a lecture 
in which he sketched the lines that should be followed by pig-breeders 
in Italy, basing his remarks upon the results of the show, the experiments 
he had made during many yeais at the Reggio Emilia Royal Dep6t for 
Stock Improvement, and the facts he had observed on his visits to the 
best pig breeders of the region. Prof. Cugnint is a staunch partisan of 
the Yorkshire breed for the purpose of improving the type, for the present 
pigs are larger, hardier, less flat-nosed, better adapted to grazing than their 
predecessors, and they always transmit to their progeny the characters 
of size and early maturity. According to the lecturer, ” Large Blacks ” 
and their crosses never attain the size, or the early maturitj^, of the “Large 
Whites ” and their crosses, although the animals of both breeds, and their 
hybrids, are excellent in their several ways The Yorkshire pig is parti¬ 
cularly valuable in turning to account the waste products of cheese-fac¬ 
tories. These products, however, should not be fed to breeding animals, 
for they depress the nervous system; and fatten the pigs. The best feed 
for sows is lucerne but this should bot be given exclusively; in order to 
keep the intestines active, bran and ground lucerne hay should be fed, 
and an aperient administered e\ery fortnight. It is advisable to include 
mangolds in the sows’ ration during the winter, as these roots encourage 
milk-secretion (i). 


(i) U a lao lU pig Servioe-Stalion, that of CrBMiNXA'sri Bros, on the Gakmta estate near 
Imola, of whicih the products (especially the Gloucester pigs and the crosses between “ l^arge 
White ” and the Komagnole breed) were much noticed at the Bologna Show, the following 
rations are fed to sows m farrow : 30 beans, 15 % maize, b % barley, 4 % oats, 45 % dry 
fodder; $wHn'*-p%xs until weaning, that is to say, until they are 70 days old, receive 35 % 
maize, 15 % barley, 10 % oats, 40 % beans, while pi%$ to be fattened are given ®o beans, 
20 % barley, 20 "4 oats, 20 % maize If oats arc scarce, they are replaced by dry fodder. 
The rations are fed ad Hb, to all the animals, which are also alloved to graze at will in the 
lucerne and clover fields. During the winter, their drinkmg-water is warmed The piggeries 
are very well ventilated, and are made of a wooden frame covered with reeds. Out of 15 sows 
from 100 t'* 150 young are obtained on an average annually; of these 75 % can be used for 
improving stock. — A. Ne^ri. Gwnvile a^rarw, Vol, III, No, 16. Bologna, April 30* 
xnzi. {Ed) 


[84*] 
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Of recent years, the number of pigs reared in Italy has greatly in¬ 
creased. Two types of pig-breeding are practised in this country, viz., 
e^stensive breeding in wooded pastures (this is very suited to local races 
of the Iberian type, which, however, thus become very mixed), and in¬ 
tensive breeding on the farms. The latter is best adapted to early-ma¬ 
turing and very thrifty animals, which need not be good walkers. It 
is a mistake to cross local breeds with larger and earlier-mattiring breeds 
that are weaker and less thrifty; what is necessary in extensive pig-breed¬ 
ing, is the rearing and selection of pure-bred animals. Crossing, however 
is very useful in intensive breeding. The type of pig that has hitherto 
been used for this purpose is the Yorkshire; the purest-bred animals of 
this race in Italy are to be found in I^mbardy, while in Emilia, and espe¬ 
cially in the Province of Reggio, the largest number of the finestYorkshires 
are reared- The “ Earge Black” and Poland-China breeds have recently 
been introduced, and appear very promising. The I/arge White X I/aige 
Black cross made by Marquis Stanga h^ produced splendid animals 
in the first generation, which are much finer than their parents; it, however, 
remains to be seen how the subsequent generations turn out. 

Of the Italian hybrids used for extensive breeding the Siennese, 
or “ dnta ” pig (I/aige White X Iberian var. Tuscan) is worthy of mention. 
The animals are of good size, well shaped, and thrifty, but do not yet 
show the ^ly maturity, fixity of character, and perfection of type that 
are to be desired. 

843 - The Serieultiiial Institute at Portiel and its Work. — Morbscbi, b , m vitaiut 
agricola. Year 58, No. 5 » PP. 142-144. Piacenza, May i^, 1921. 

The Sericultural Institute of Portici (Naples), whidi is attadied to the 
Royal Agricultural College of that town, was founded, together with other 
Histitutes of the same character, by the Law of 1912 relating to the silk- 
industry (i). It was opened in May, 1916, and was in full working in 1920. 
During the five-year period 1915-1920, the Direcrtor of the Institute was 
Prof- Acqua (now Director of the Experimental Sericultural Station at 
Ascoli Piceno). 

The author mentions the work done by Prof. Acqtja, or carried out 
under his supervision, during his time of office. 

In addition to the articles of which abstracts have been given in this 
Review {2), the author mentions a histological study by Mme (Prof.) 
A. "Bok (at the present date Directress of the Portici Sericultural Institute) 
on the alterations produced in the intestinal epithelium of the silkworm 
by the disease known as ” flacherie ”; a study by Mine (Prof.) P. Lom- 
BAiODi on the orientation of the cocoon and its possible influence on the 


(r) See the original Article by Prof. O. Bordiga: The Crisis in Italian Sericulture and 
the measures for averting it, in R., Oct. 1914, p. 1263 (Ed,) 

(z) See jR. March, 1916, No. 328 ; R. Nov. 1916, No. 1202 ; R. June, 1917, No. 572 ; 
R, Jan. 1918, No. 70; R, Feb. 1918, Nos. X45'-X96; R. Mardi., 1918, No. 327; R. June, 
19x8, No. 673; jDec. 19x8, No. 1342; R, May, 19x9, No. 589. (Ed) 
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laying of the moths; this study proves that there is no such influence, and 
that the diveigent conclusions anived at by other wiiteis on this subject 
are to be attributed to the small amount of material used in thdr experi¬ 
ments) ; a study by Mme (Dr.) C. di Majo (r), describing the manner 
in which the moths of Bonthyx fttori bore through the cocoons under ab¬ 
normal conditions ; this study shows that the moths can perforate the co¬ 
coon equally well, whether their heads are turned to the usual side, or to 
the opposite one, and that the hole is made with the assistance of the al¬ 
kaline liquid with which the moths are amply provided; etc. 

844 - ** Museardine’* {Botryiis Bass/ana) a Disease attaeking Silk-Woims and 

Other Insects. — CampbecL, C , m CoUwatofe, Year IfXVU, No. 9. pp. 266-269. 

CasaleHonfenato, Maich 30, 1921 

During the sericultural season of 1920, there was a serious outbreak 
of muscardine " {Botryiis Bassiana), in the low valley of the Liri. As 
the region is very isolated, without railway-stations, and as it is difficult 
to suppose that the conidia of the fungus had been sent with the silk¬ 
worm e^, it must be concluded that the disease was transmitted to the 
silkworm by other infected insects. 

Audoxjin, in 1836-1837, found that it was possible to inoculate the 
caterpillars of several Lepidoptera (amongst others those of Limantria 
dispar), with B. Bassiana ; and in 1838, he observed that the disappear¬ 
ance of the Galerucella of the elm ((?. hdeola) was due to the development 
of ** muscardine ” in the pupae. 

Turpin (1836) succeeded in inoculating various caterpillars {Mala-- 
cosoma neustr%a, Pieris crataegi, etc.) with the fungus, which causes the 
death of its hosts in 8 to 10 days. More recently (in 1914), Picard re¬ 
ported that he had found B. Bassiana, which he calls Beauveria Bassiana, 
in both the perfect and larval states, of cochylis and eudemis, as well as 
of the cockchafer. 

The author was preparing to study the above-mentioned outbreak 
of muscardine with the object of determining whether it had been trans¬ 
mitted to.the silkworm through the agency of other insects, when Ghir- 
T ANDA {2) announced his intention of employing B. Bassiana as a means 
of controlling the processional Bomb3rx of the pine {Thaumeiopoea [Cnet(h 
campa] pityocampcCj. 

The author states that such a proceeding is not advisable, for he is 
of opinion (though GhirIiANDa does not share his view) that the artificial 
dissemination of B. Bassiana would be a serious danger in districts de¬ 
voted to sericulture, for in the first place, the conidia of the fungus retain 
their power of germination, under favourable conditions, for over a year, 
and when transported by air currents, can find suitable hosts, even where 
silkworms are absent, in the form of other insects, which when attacked, 

(i) An abstract of another study by the same authoress is given in R., Reb. 1916, No 176. 
iEd) ‘ . 

(3) See R, Oct-Dec 1919, No 1357. {Ed) 
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might be a source of fresh infection. In the second place, the fact that 
it would be necessary to sow the conidia of B. B(is$iana in August, in order 
to control the processional Bombyx of the pine, constitutes a serious danger 
to the summer and autumn rearings of silkworms. 

845 - The Ohlndiilia Babbit.— Casxle, W. E , in Sctence, Vol. I,UI, No. 1373* PP 387- 
388. I^caster, Pa., April iqii. 

A considerable interest exists in the breeding of the " Chinchilla " 
rabbit for its fur, which is of a fine pearl grey colour similar to that of the 
wild grey rabbit except thati) It contains no yellow, yellow being 
replaced by white; 2) the black portions are replaced by slaty blue 

Apparently, these differences come from a single genetic change, 
that is to say, from a mutation in the “ colour " factor that is less ex¬ 
treme than that which has occurred in the white or albino variety, but 
affecting the same genetic factor. 

If a Chinchilla rabbit is crossed with any of the common colour va¬ 
rieties except white, the '' Chinchilla character, like the " albino " 
character, behaves as a recessive. If the Chinchilla is crossed with the 
albino, however, a generation composed entirely of Chinchillas is produced, 
while in later generations both ‘‘ Chinchilla and “ albino '* young will 
^be found. 

These facts indicate the existence of an alternative form or allelo¬ 
morph of albinism, constituting the*fourth allelomorph, albinism, recorded 
in rabbits. These allelomorphs (in order of decreasing pigmentation) 
arei) Ordinary pigmentation ; 2) Chinchilla ; 3) Himalayan al¬ 

binism ; 4) ordinary albinism (snow-white). A similar, but not identical, 
series of allelomorphs was described by Sewall Wrighx for guineapigs 
(Carnegie [nstitution of Washington, Publication No. 241, 1916). A ho¬ 
mologous albinism to Chinchilla albinism was described by W^hictsig 
and Ejlng for the rat (Journal of Experimental Zoology, Vol. XXVI, 1918). 

Prom an industrial standpoint ]^ts as large as possible, are desirable, 
whereas the pd.t of the Chinchilla rabbit is relatively wmall However, 
it is easy to remedy this defect by crossing pure bred Chinchillas with 
white Flemish Giants. The generation will all have the Chinchilla 
fur and will be in addition intermediate or e\en larger than intermediate, 
compared with the parents 

By further crossing the half bred Chinchillas with white Flemish, 
still larger progeny may be obtained, until practically the size of the white 
Flemish is reached The progeny obtained with this method will be com¬ 
posed of 50 % white and 50 % Chinchilla, 


846 - Canada’s Pur Panning Industry (i).--britxain, j. r., consul Ucucrai, vvhixuptg 
(JiCanitoha), ia Commerce Report*!, No. 118, Wabhins^ton, D C, May 21, 1921. 

The raising of wild fur-beanng animals in captivity for their pelts 
has been carried on in Canada for many years, but it is only within the 


(i) See B. 1911, No. 3851; R. 1911, No. 51; 1916, No {hd) 
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last few years that fur farmiiig has become an established industry, accord¬ 
ing to a recently published official report on this subject. 

In 1912 and 1913 the Dominion Commissioner of Conservation con¬ 
ducted an exhaustive inquiry into the history and possibilities of fur 
farming in Canada, and the resulting data pnblished in 1913, stimulated 
the industry. The fox has proved the most suited to domestication, 
although success has been attained in a few instant es with mink, skunk, 
raccoons, and Karacule sheep. The earliest record of raising foxes in 
captivity comes from Prince Edward Island, where they have been raised 
for the past 40 years. 

In 1919 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics began the annual collec¬ 
tion of returns of fur farms in Canada. The returns show that 424 fox 
farms, 3 mink farms, and 2 raccoon farnos were in operation in Canada 
in that year. 

The fur-bearing animals on the farms at the end of the year 1919 
numbered 8 396, valued at $3 201 388, comprising 7 181 silver foxes, 
value $3 no 915; 852 patch foxes, value $77 058 ; 275 red foxes, value 
$ii 345 ; I gray fox, value $150; i blue fox, value $120 ; 77 mink value 
$i 685 ; and 9 raccoons, value $115. There were bom in captivity, during 
the year 1919, 5 048 silver, 510 patch, and 174 red foxes, and 40 mink. 

The number of silver pelts sold was 2 134, with a total value of 
S501 973. This gives an average value of S235 per pelt of silver fox. 
Patchfox pelts sold numbered 319, value $21 526 (average value $67), 
and red fox 164, value $4 586 (average value $28). One blue fox pdt 
was sold, value I65 ; 56 mink, value $i 030; -and 2 raccoons, value $30. 
The number of pelts sold in 1919 does not correspond with the number 
of animals kjlled for pelts, the sales for the year including some pelts 
carried over from the previous year, while the pelts of some animals, 
killed in 1919 were not disposed of in that year. 

Of the 429 farms reporting in 1919, 244 were operated by individuals 
87 by partnerships, and 98 by joint-stock companies. 

FARM ENGINEERING 

847 - The Iherease iu the Price of ^rieultoral Maehlneiy sinee 1913 andthePrinei- 

paJ Reasons whiehhave caused it. — Scrwamfcxb, H., in Die Lamimasckine, Year I, 

No«, Sand 9, pp. 141-143 and 157-162, diag. 2 Berlin, March-April, 1921. 

Despite the improvements made, agricultural machinery and im¬ 
plements used to be sold, in Germany, before the war at lower prices 
than other mechanical productions; the prices used to vary between 
0.45 and 0.75 mark per kg. for ordinary'ploughs and 2.20 to 2.60 marks for 
motor ploughs (Intermediate prices are given in the text). Favourable 
conditions having ceased during the war, prices increased, at the beginning 
of 1918, by 15 to 25 %, and still further ot the end of the war, and after 
the revolution in Germany at the beginning of 1919, to such an extent 
that in March, 1920, prices weie 12 to 20 times what they were before the 
war. From that date a decrease commenced, but a very small one, and 
it was arrested in the following autumn. 


[84S-84V] 
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For this reason and on account of the greatly increased prices of ma¬ 
terial used for agricultural machinery (lubricating oils 30 fold, leather 
40 fold the pre-war prices), as wdl as on account of the limits imposed 
on the prices of agricultural produce, farmers a\oided more and more the 
purchase of fresh machinery in spite of their increasing need for it 

Ihe cost of producing machinery depends on three factors, viz. 
cost of raw material wages, general expenses. 

The raw materials required for the manufaclure of agricultural ma¬ 
chinery are metals, wood, leather, and coal. When the revolution broke 
out in Germany cast iron and hematite had only doubled in price, rela¬ 
tively to the pre-war period; but towards January, X919, prices increased 
4 to 6 fold, in October, 8 to 9 fold, in January 1920, 14 to 20 fold and 
reached the maximum of 30 fold in May, 1920, to aecrease later to 23-24 
fold in the following January. Iron bars and sheet iron reached higher 
prices in spite of control by the Government. Wood leather, and coal 
also reached maximum prices of 20, 50 and 12-24 times pre-war prices 
respectivdy in Mardti 1920. At present there is a decrease and the author, 
gives details of the variations. The wages of adult local labour varied 
in 1914 between 2 45 and 3,80 marks in the towns and 2.00 to 3.30 marks 
in the country ; in 1918, it varied between 2 70 — 5.10 marks and 2.00 — 
4.15 marks, respectivdy. Since 1919, wages have increased considerably 
and at the present time have quadrupled in the towns and tripled in the 
country, compared with 1914, ara there is no sign of the increase bring 
arrested. In addition, the hours of work and the industry of the work¬ 
men have decreased, so that in many foundries production has de reused 
by one half and the labour required to produce i kg. of cast iron costs 
8 times as much as it used to. 

General costs have approximately increased in the same proportion 
as wages 

These are the reasons why the cost of production of agricultural 
machinery, which is made up of about % for the cost of raw material, 
% for wages and % or less for general expenses, has reached 8 to 10 times 
the pre-war cost. 

The author summarises in figures and in diagrams the rates of the 
three factors of the cost of agricultural machinery and the price of such 
machinery during various periods between 1914 and 1920 and concludes: — 
i) That although the price of machinery varies with the tliree factors of 
the cost, it does not increase to quite the same extent; 2) that further 
considerable decreases in the price of agricultural machinery, at short 
credit, can scarcely be expected (i). 

(i) These remaiks may also be applied to other countries bc^des tiennany. In Italy 
the rise in minerals and metals reached a maVunum in April, if not in hXurch, 1920, according 
to Bacecc, and the geneial index number for all wholesale goods reached 836.30, relaUvdy 
to 100 in Z90i<z905 (C£. La MetaUurJ^ iUtliam, Year Z3, No. 3, p. Z22. Milan, March 31, z92z). 
Also the Hngli^ Labour Gazette, which gives some statistical information reg^ding the va¬ 
riation of wages, price of raw materials, etc. for 1920, states that for tliat year the general 
index number for wholesale goods reac^d the maximum in March, 1920, while wages con* 
tinue to increase (Cf. The Economist, Vd. 94, No. \o |o, p, 162. I^oudon, fAu. 29,1921) 

[ 84»3 
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848 - Motorcultoial Tests in Vineyards at Beziers. — Paul, p (ingMetir Consdi vi- 
tioole), in Le Progrh a^ncole et vUicoUi Year 38, No, 7, pp. 168-171, figs i.Montpel- 
Uer, Feb. 13, 1931. 

The Bczieis trials are the firtt at which the practical solution of motor- 
culture in southern vinej^ards has been considered and treated. They 
were carried out at the chdteau de Tignan, in vine^nrds planted at a spac 
ing of 1.75 m., partly in suaight lines and partly in“ gobdets, " on partic- 
larly favourable ground formed of ^sandy alluvion. Fifteen machines 
took part in the tests. 

In general, almost all the motor cultivators for vine3rards which 
entered had 18-20 HP motors, giving a tractive force of 10-12 HP working 
an entire space between lines of vines, either with 5 furrows of a plough or 
with tillage implements ploughing or digging the same area. The trac¬ 
tive force required seemed therefore well determined. The work performed 
by the plough pattern machines seemed preferable provided that they can 
be substituted by implements with vibiating teeth for summer work. 

The width of all the machines that entered was approximately i m., 
except one which was only 50 cm. and which was balanced by a wheded 
spud working in the next space. 

If the tillage implements were of the same width they would leave 
37 cm. untilled on either side, with a spacing between the vines of about 
1.75 metres, say hand work 70 cm. wide, which would be exp&ridve and 
inadmissible; with a spacing between the vines of 1.50 ni., 25 cm. would 
remain untouched on each side and hand work 50 cm. wide would have 
to be done. 

Actually the borders remaining to be cultivated by hand in the case 
of the best driven machines were 45 cm. wide, corresponding to a ^dng 
of the working implements of 1.25 to 1.30 m., while in the same vineyards, 
with horse traction, the borders which had to be tilled by hand were only 
15 cm. wide, or one third of the width. 

Under these conditions, which may be considered as extreme, driving 
is ticklish. The slightest deviation caused by the ground, the machine or 
the driving, entails damage to the vines in lines on wire palisades. In old 
vineyards that are not so well aligned and with vinestocks bearing old 
branches and spaced 1.50 m between rows, it would be almost impossible 
to use these implements because the deviation could only be straightened 
out by moving forward and this would tear the vines. 

With a 20 H.P. engine taken as an ordiuary basis, the work must 
be done in two operations, working 2 complete half rows in one, two or 
three parallel spaces between the vines at each transit. The working 
implements, suitably guided, could thus be brought nearer to or- further 
from the vines as in ordinary work. The instrument of tillage, instead 
of having its 5 or 6 plowshares on the same frame, would have them on 2 
separate frames. 

The 18-20 H.P. tractor would be followed by 2 workmen each driving, 
for winter work, a triple plough instead of a single plough arranged with 
ploughs similar to those which experience has shown to be suited for each 
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kind of grotmd. Implements suitable for summer work would be similarly 
worked. 

In this way i tractor and 3 men could take the place of 7 teams, and 
get through more work as the machines would travel at an even, quick 
pace, less fatiguing for the men drawn by the tractor. 

The driver, helped behind by the 2 men guiding and disengaging the 
implements, raised or not by the engine, would turn more easily and quickly 
without damage and could work the headlands. At a pace of 3.500 km. 
per hour (a maximum which should not be exceeded), 4 ha. could be tilled 
in one way per day. A tractor in similar conditions woiild till 40 to 45 ha. 

The cost of paraffin or petrol for the tractor (about 35 litres) would 
be approximat^y the same as for the keep of 6 horses. Three men would 
be saved as well as the cost of feeding the horses for the many days on which 
they would be idle. 

The cost of maintenance and rqpair of the tractor would be approxi¬ 
mately equal to the cost of maintenance and replacement, in case of acd- 
deats, of the 6 horses. 

The original purdbase price of the tractor (20 000 fr.) would be less 
than that of the corresponding number of horses. 

The recruitment of workmen reduced by Vs would be easier and 
consequently more economical because they would only be required to 
guide the implements and not have to trouble with the driving and care 
of the horses. 

With work distributed in this way it would be possible to carry 
out all winter work when the leaves are dead, digging up and cultivating 
the vineyards, and attached fidds. The tractor used and served in this 
way should be economical. But that is not sufficient. Cultivation in vine¬ 
yards becomes particularly active and profitable from the time that the 
branches begin to grow. The more cultivation is prolonged the better. 
It would be ideal to continue such work up to August. 

The use of machines i m. wide entered at Beziers ceases be possible 
in April. From that date it would be necessary dtlier to purchase horses 
or to use horses which had been fattening idly during tlie winter, which is 
economically impossible. 

If therefore motor culture is to extend and become general is vine¬ 
yards it will be necessary to have tractors of such a shape as will permit 
them to pass between the vines as long as horses can pass Ihere, or even lon¬ 
ger if possible. 

To solve the problem all that is required is to fit the tractors so that 
they will pass over the vines (generally so that they will move in a plane 
about 1.25 m. above the levd of the ground. 

The tractor so constructed could straddle a line of vine-stocks and 
move on 2 suitably high wheels in two parallel ^aces between the vines. 
Each wheel being 15 cm. broad and having separate control could pass 
at any season along the space between the vines. Steering would be done 
by a lateral hind wheel. 

The tractor would draw suitable cultivators, sprayers and powdering 
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machines, in short would carry out all cultural work, during ii months 
of the year. The motor-cultivator would then become economical and 
profitable and find a large market. 

A final effort of ingenuity by manufacturers should enable the same 
tractors, with a simple special addition, to act as transport, for the vin¬ 
tage. 

To sum up, according to the author, although the competition of Be¬ 
ziers has not solved the economic problem of “ motor-viticulture, ” it has 
decidedly put it in the way of being solved at a very early date. 

849 - Causes of the Greater Resistanee met with by the Plou^ when Drawn Meehani- 
eally in Comparison with that met in the Caseof Animal Traetion. — casteixi, 
M , in Vltaha a^icola. Year 58, No u PP 97-ioo. Piaoenza, April 15, 1931. 

Capt. JuxiBN {La Motocidiure) admits that a plough, owing to the fact 
that it is dtawn by a tractor which compresses the ground in front of it, meets 
with resistance 30 % greater than it would meet with if drawn by animals; 
he admits therefore that 30 % of the tractive power measured at the draw 
bar should be attributed to the tractor. The increased power readeied 
necessary by the use of the tractor may amount to as much as 50 %. 

To clear up the question as to whether this increase ^ould be attri- 
nuted solely to the compression of the soil caused by the tractor, the au¬ 
thor investigated the causes which might affect the unit effort (per sq. dm. 
of section ploughed) of the plough, assuming that the comparison is between 
ploughing done in the same soil, at the same depth. He limits his consi¬ 
deration to the influence of different conditions of ploughing le^ctivdy 
with a tractor and with animals which are: — i) The weight of the plough; 
2) the direction and position of the line of traction; 3) the compression 
of the soil; 4) the ^eed; 5) the errors which may be made in measuring 
the average force and the depth of ploughing have an importance which is 
not negligible. 

Weight of the flough. — Ploughs for mechanical traction are always 
heavier than those drawn by animals b3" at least 10 kg. per sq. dm. of sec¬ 
tion ploughed ; in soils with resistance of from 60 to 100 kg. per sq. dm., 
an increase in the resistance or tractive effort of about 10 % and often more, 
results. 

Direction and fiosition of the line of traction, — The author considers 
separatdy the effect of the dojie up (angle between the line of traction and 
the horizontal) and that of the dope down (angle between the line of traction 
and the vertical plane of the side of the furrow). 

In the case of animal traction the coupling poiut of the line of trac¬ 
tion is always high (yoke for oxen or collar for horses ), and it is always 
possible, by lengthening or shortening the draught, 01 even by raising or 
lowering the coupling poiat of the plough to obtain the dope which requir¬ 
es the least tractive effort, or else to obtain the minimum horizontal pro¬ 
jection of that effort more easily. On the other hand, in the case of trac¬ 
tors, the line of traction is always very nearty horizontal; in certain cases, 
the author has noticed that it was even inclined downwards, so that the 

[848-«4»] 
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force was not at a mirdinum and that generally it is greater than in tlie 
case of animal traction. 

The effect of the dope downwards of the line of traction is in practice 
still more important. It is very variable and greater for tractors, of great 
breadth which move entirely on the fallow with a short central coupling 
(in the centre of the axle of gripping wheels), for ploughing^with a single 
plough body. The author considers that, when these conditions are sim¬ 
ultaneous, they may cause an increased tractive effort which^may ex¬ 
ceed 30 %. On the other hand this effort may decrease to nil if the con¬ 
ditions are the reverse (tractors which move with one of the wheds 
in the furrows; long draught; coupling to a bar jutting out sideways ; 
use of multiple ploughs ploughing widths little less than tlie breadth of 
the tractor. 

Soil packing. — Naturally in all but exceptional cases, the compression 
of the soil by the passing of the tractor increases its hardness; but up to 
what d^th is the effect of the pressure noticeable by increasing the resis¬ 
tance to the edge of the ploughshare? The effect is more noticeable in 
the case of shallow ploughing; and perhaps only noticeable in such cases; 
but until the contrary is proved, the author thinks increases of 30 %, 
or even of 20 %. in the resistance may be excluded, since, according to 
him, the compression of the soil may very considerably increase the resis¬ 
tance to the ploughshare, much less -^t to the coulter, and scarcely 
at all that to the mould-board; so that to get total increased redstance 
oiy^%2Xk increase of 50 %, in round figures, in the resistance to the plough¬ 
share would have to be allowed, whidi is at least doubtful. 

Speed of ike plough. — It is generally thought that the resistance 
to the plough increases with the speed. But the author suspects that effort 
has often been confused with power. Often an increased speed improves 
the quality of the ploughing by helping disintegration and tumiug over, 
with a presumable increase of effort which should not be attributed to the 
tractor since it is compensated for by better ploughing. 

Influence of the mdhods adopted on the measurement of the tractive 
effort and of ike depth of ploughing. — The tractive effort is generally deduced 
from the displacement of a spring placed between the motor and the plough; 
the deviation of the line of traction from the line of movement is therefore 
not taken into consideration. The additional error made in neglecting 
the slope is compensated, wholly or in part, by tte decreased work required 
with a moderate slope up; the additional erior made in neglecting the dope 
down has to be added to the increased work due to the riope down 
itself. The measurement of the depth of ploughing is below the 
actual in the case of mechanical ploughing, because it is made from the 
surface of the fallow next to the furrow which has been compressed by the 
tractor; in the case of animal traction the measurement is above the actual, 
either owing to the raising up of the soff at the edge of the furrow or to the 
constant sideways movement of the plough. 

Summary : — It is true that the resistance and, consequently the me¬ 
chanical work, required for ploughing, is considerably greater when the 
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plotigh is drawn by a tractor than in the case of animal traction, but the 
greater work (also noticed with windlass traction) should be attributed 
in a small degree to the compression of the soil and in a greater degree 
to various causes, such as the heavier weight of the plough, the downwards 
dope of the line of traction, the greater speed, and to systematic errors in 
the measurement of the depth of the furrow. 

Regarding remedial measures, it is not necessary to trouble about the 
greater speed, since the greater resistance which results from that cans? 
is compensated for by better ploughing; the greater weight is necessary, 
up to a certain point, to give greater stability which is in(£spensable owing 
to the greater speed; beyond that limit it should be avoided either by 
good material or by eliminating complicated mechanism for raising, steer¬ 
ing, etc.; the effect of deviation of the line of traction, especially of the 
slope should down have the serious attention of manufacturers and agricul¬ 
turists. Means eliminating errors of measurement of the depth of the fur¬ 
row are known (use of pantographs, accurate horizontal planes for reference, 
etc.) but are laborious and they are not always applicable to tests laid down 
in competitions. 

S50 - The Toielli Spraying Motor pump. —bakdkllini, s , inthe Gtornaie d% Aeri&tU 
. tura della Domenica, Year SSXl, Ko. 24, p. zgo, %5. 2. Piacenza, June 12, 1921. 

This machine is made by Toreixi Brothers, of YiUa Sesso (Reggio 
Emilia) and is of two types: — i) Mounted on its own truck; 2) mounted 
with the barrel of copper solution. 

It is essentially composed of a 3 HP., r cylinder, benzol engine and 
a force pump. The motor runs at 800 revolutions a minute; it has control¬ 
led valves with high tension magneto, Zenith carburettor and centrifugal 
governor. Transmission is by cylindrical gearings; these work on a bent 
shaft, fixed on adjustable sockets; this shaft transmits the motion to the 
horizontal piston of the pumps. The latter is in bronze and is double ac¬ 
tion, that is to sa3" with 4 \^ves which enable the force of the forward 
and backward strokes of the piston to be utilised. The pump, with 4 
jets, gives a pressure of 7-8 atmospheres and the piston makes about 60 
forward and 60 backward strokes a nainute. It is provided with an ample 
compressed-air chamber with a special safety valve, adjustable to all pres¬ 
sures which allows the unused liquid to flow back into the barrel. 
The engine consumes about 9 litres of benzol in 10 hours', work and the 
four jets can spray about 10 quintals of copper solution an hour. 

The pump works easily even for jets of a distance of 40-50 m. 

An arrangement enables any excess of copper solution, due either to 
rupture of the rubber or blocking of a jet, to pass back into the barrel. 

To work the pump 4 persons are requited for the 4 tubes, one for 
the motor and a child to move the rubber tubing. 

The motor pump gives economy in the use of spraying solution and 
the sprajing is more perfect because the jet, propelled at high pressure, 
penetrates the foliage better. As the machine moves along the paths 
there is no treading down of the crops. 


[ 840 - 830 ] 
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85X - Tlie Eestner Concentxator. — Cattvercer B., in the Rome agiicoU de VAfnque 
du Nord, Year 19, No. 97, pp. 456-458* figs. 2. Algiers, June 10, 1921. 

The essential characteristic of this apparatus, already used in many 
establishments, is that they concentrate the juice in a single passage ; 
the juice put into the apparatus passes out of it after a few seconds at 
the desired concentration. 



Section of the Sestner 
apparatus. 


The process of ^srorking is as follows 

The evaporator consists of a tubular bundle 
G.D. 7 m. long enclosed in a jacket which holds 
the steam for heatingv The lower box is chamber¬ 
ed and divides the bundle into two parts; one of 
which is attached to the tubing through which 
the unevaporated must enters, the other to a separ¬ 
ator; this is the so-called “ ascending and descend¬ 
ing” method. 

The unevaporated juice, drawn in by a feed 
pump, with r^ulated output is forced into the 
evaporator situated in the lower part of the 
ascending tubes first of all passing through a 
heater. 

Under the influence of the heat it begins to 
boil rapidly, the closed bubbles of steam ri^ 
rapidly and carry with them the liquid in a thin 
layer along the heating walls of the ascending 
tubes. 

When it reaches the upper part of the appa¬ 
ratus the liquid descends in a similar manner 
by a series of descending tubes in which concentra- 
,tion is completed. 

Finally, the liquid being concentrated, the 
steam escapes at the bottom of the bundle and 
passes into the centrifugal separator where the 
separation of the concentrated liquid is effected 
and the concentrated liquid runs ofiE by gravitation 
or is drawn off by an exhaust pump while tbe steam 
from the evaporation of the water taken out of 
the must escapes by the upper part into the air or 
is taken off by a vacuum pump, according as the 
apparatus works at atmospheric pressure or in 
vacuo. 


The Ebstnbr concentrator can, in fact, work mv acuo if a vacuum pump 
and a water condenser are attached to it. In that case the evaporation tem¬ 
perature does not exceed 50PC. and this low temperature evidently adds to 
the certainty that the concentrated juice will not be changed in any way. 

Restots. — Tests carried out by Prof. Wajrcoixikr, Director of the 
Pomological Station at Caen, with apple juice gave the results indicated 
below in Table I. 


[851] 
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But, and this is of capital importance for the conoentration of grape 
musts, the apparatus can concentrate strongly sulphited musts by causing 
complete desulphitation See Ta ble n, for the results obtained by Prof. 
Warcoixier with apple juice. 

Finally complete desulphitation of stron^y sulphited musts was ob¬ 
tained with a Vio evaporation that, is to say with practically no concen¬ 
tration. 


Tabi,e I. 
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852 - Tbe Girio Aeropyeiiometer for Measuring the Gonoentiations of Tomato Pre^ 
serves (i). — • Cabr&sco, a (I/aboratorio chimicoddla Society, geneiale delle Conserve 
alimeutati "Cirio”), mVInd/nstni alif}iatmr&Ualiam,Yea.T III, No. i, pp. C- 8 , figs. 2. 
Rome, Jan. 15 iQ 3 i. 

It is composed of 3 parts, in glass, easily put together: — i) Cen- 
tial cylindrical container of the most suitable shape for filling with products 
of a soft consistency; 2) ground-glass stopper and 3) a graduated column 
connected with the floating bulb. 

The graduation of the apparatus is based on a solution of sugar; the 
zero indicates the level at which the apparatus floats when the pycnometer 
is filled with distilled water; the loth degree the levd at which it floats when 
the pycnometer is filled with a 50 % solution of saccharose {d — 1.223) J “th® 
interval is divided into 10 equal parts. * As hquid for immersion distilled 
water is used or common drinking water can be UvSed without affecting the 
result. 

The central container must be filled without air bubbles; with this object 
a special pipette is used for products; of average concentration; for verj' 
concentrated products a kind of bag with a hood is used. 

RURAL ECONOMICS 

853 - Researches into the Returns of Swiss Agrieulture During the Tears 1917-1918 

and 1919-1920 Part 1 (Report presented by the Swiss Peasants* Secretajdat to the 
Swiss Department of Public :©conomy). —- I^aur, Director of the Secretariat, Zaxtcg 

F, Chief of Division, and Natsr, H. Assistant, in the LandmrischaftltcJies Jahrbuch 
der Schmetg, Year 35, No. i, pp. 91-173, Tables 38. lyuceme, 1921 

This is the first part of a detailed account of the yidds of Swiss agri¬ 
culture during the agricultural years 1918, iqig and 1920 (beginning on 
March i), drawn up under the au^ices of the Swiss Peasants secretariat, 
which has its head-quarters at Brougg (2). 

According to an agreement made with the Federal Department of 
Public Economy, this part (containing the results of general researclie*^ 
dealing with matters of which the publication is nio.st urgent), will be 
followed by a 2*^*^ part containing data referring to researches on the 
effect of the system of utilising the ground, and to the direction production 
is taking, as weE as an account ot a series of special investigations. 

This first part of the Report is divided into 2 chapters; — 

1) The Progress and Present condition of Swiss Agriculture; 

2) The Results of Investigations into the Returns. 

(1) 3 £ade by Dr. Bonazzz and Co, Sdentiac iustrumeut makeib, Hilan. 

(2) This work is coxmected with others of the same dbaracter relating to preceding years, 
and of which the Review contains special resumes. See: Investitiatiom into the Returns of 
Swiss Agriculture During the year 1913-1914 in R, Jau. 1916, Nos. loi and 104 ; Research 
work of the Swiss Peasants' Secretariat on the Swiss A^ricukural yields Durtni> the years 
1914-1915, 1915-19161 1916-1917 and 1917-1918, in R„ Sea)t, 1920, No. 907. — On the uti¬ 
lisation of the profits made by Swiss peasants, and the results of book-keeping by double 
entry. See if. Sept. 1917, No. 546, and if. May 1920, No. 571 . {Ed.) 

[8««-85S] 
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The progress and condition of Swiss Agriculture. — The authors 
fumi^ information and data regarding agriculture in Switzerland during 
the biennial period under consideration, and draw useful comparisons 
between this time and previous years as far back as 1901, the date at 
which the Secretariat commenced work. The information and data 
deal with the climate, unfavourable conditions for crops, 3rield, milk pro¬ 
duction, epizootic diseases, foreign trade, variations in price, rates of inter¬ 
est on mortgages, political economy, political events, the general business, 
situation, and summary of the agricultural situation. 

The following is a summar}" of the observations of a general nature, or 
of technical and economic agricultural interest. In 1918, the February 
frosts produced large bare patches in the wdnter wheat-fields, the injury 
being aggravated by the atacks of wirewomis [Agriote^ lineatiis). Many 
fields had to be resown with manitoba wheat or spring barley. The few 
fields that remained almost immune, were liberally manured with sulphate, 
of ammonia or cyanamide of calcium and recovered fairh’' well. Injury 
due to straw blight {Ophioholus graminis) was also observed in the fields 
of cereals, especially in those that had been re-sown. The dry spring of 
that year protected cereals wdl from the attacks of rusts [Puccinia) but 
decreased the leguminous and forage crops. Some late frosts did temporary 
damage; Phyiophthora and leaf-curl did a little injury to the potatoes; 
the larvae and butterflies of Pieris brasstcae were few in number, but 
nevertheless the Cantonal authorities ordered them to be caught. The 
vines and fruit trees promised well in March 1918, but they suffered from 
late frosts, and, subsequently, from the attacks of Geometrids, moths, 
aphids and Anthonomus ; to these injuries must also be added the damage 
caused by the spring drought and the dry summer which made the fruit 
fall. 

In the spring of 1919, a terrible hurricane due to the “ fohn, " burst 
over Switzerland, and overthrew 30 or 40 % of the trees in the orchards 
and forests (i). This was followed by mild days, but subsequently there 
were late frosts which caused great injurj^ to arboriculture and set back 
the spring crops. The oats w^ere especially backward, and their germina¬ 
tion was imperfect; in addition, much damage was done by frit fly, and 
the crops had to be resown in many places. Wheat and spelt suffered 
much from smut and the crops wb'ch were apparently healthy, sustained 
a loss amounting to from 10 to 30 %; these last 3"ears have appeared very 
favourable to this disease both in Switzerland and elsewhere (2). 

(t) For the dama^ catisecl lay this hurricaae, see, OKBYEyz, Ueber die FGhnstamika* 
tdstrophe vom. 4-5. Januar iQiQf in Berner Obeilaud, dans Schweixerische Zettschfift fur 
Forsiwesen, year 71, p. 2, Berne, Jan. 1921. (Ed.) 

(2) According to hCuNEELm's experiments, the late sowing of winter wheat and the 
early sowing of spiing wheat promote the growth of smut, Cf. Psorioiff, LemaUdtU critto- 
L,amiche delle piaitie colUvaie. Ottavi, Casale (Italy), I 9 i 2 > P- ^45 same facts 

were noticed by JovQio at Foggia, in 191S and 1910 ; he considers that this recrudescence 
of smut during and after the War as due to defective cultural operations (of natural occurence 
at such an exceptional time), especially to the untimely preparation of seed-beds, and to 
bowingout of season Cf. JJA'HcoUura Year 8, No. 2, Matcra, Sept. 1920. (£j.) 

[*s*3 
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The summer pastures were poor, and were injured, by cockchafer 
larvae, the hoed crops were fairly good, but the potatoes, idiough sound 
when lifted, were attacked later, in store, by dry rot. Fidd-mice also 
contributed their quota to the damage. F^t was scarce, but vegetables, 
with the exception of kidney-beans, were good. 

The report contains data referring to the crops of 1917, 1918, and 1919 
expressed in percentages of the average for the preceding decade. It also 
contains tables giving the milk production during the same period ■— all 
information which has been obtained by the Cmiral Office of the Swiss 
Feasants' League for Communicating Prices; the monthly consignments of 
milk to the cheese factories and milk-collecting centres are also given. 

The number of Associations for supplying milk vary annually from 
1384 to 1598 ; a total of 477 238 kg. in 1917, 471222 kg. in 1918, and 
402 868 kg. in 1919. On account of the enormous drop in prodiicticm in 
1919 (to 62.3 % of that in 1914), milk ration cards were introduced. 

The statistics referring to epizootic diseases from 1886 to 1919 are 
of special interest, and show great variations in the prevalejice of foot-and- 
mouth disease. This disease w’as worst in 191J, when there w^ore 45 966 
cases among the cattle and 22 125 among smaller stock. During the 
last 5 months of 1919, it was exceptionally severe both in Switzerland and 
Italy, 50 of the cases being in some instances fatal, which meant sheer 
ruin to the Swiss. 

The imports and exports are given from 1885 to 1919. As regards 
the variations in price, the Central Office was able to verify these every 
month by means of its agents all over Switzerland, who sent information 
on the subject once or twice every month. 

Of the man3’ data referring to different agricultural products for the 
years 1870 to xgig, the basis adopted (100) was the average price from 1900 
to iqog, it is enough to mention that the highest prices were in 1918 ; 
in round figures, 431 for tobacco, 449 for wine, 445 for vegetables, 497 for 
pork products, and 431 for eggs, with a gener^ average of 310.07. In 
1919, there was a considerable fall in prices, the average being 291.50 ex¬ 
cept in the case of milk w^hich rose, and from 17.05 centimes per litre in 
1914 gradually’ reached 25 65 centimes in 1917, 30.75 in iQiS, and 34.40 
in 1919. 

The interest on mortgages rose on an average in the 28 In.sdtutes (J 
Credit from 4.143 in 1900-1905, to 4.908 ^'0 ^ 4-015 in. 1918, 

and 5.055 % in 1919. 

In 1918, the Office of Food and other similar war institutions found 
themsdves confronted b5" serious difficulties, and agrictilturists had io 
submit for a second time to the compulsory i)lanting of crops. Cattle 
were exported by way- of compensation, but trade was increasingly diffi¬ 
cult, owing to the depreciation of the foreign exchanges. Switzerland 
could not escape the effect of the economic depression that followed the 
defeat of the Central Powers. 

An improvement took place in the second half of 1919, the year, 
when, owing to the removal of trade restriclions, Switzerland was able to 
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throw laige reserves of goods upon the markets where production was 
held up strikes and sabotage, but the high foreign exchange was a 
serioUvS obstacle. As a matter of fact, Switzerland itself was not tree from 
strikes, but the local agriculturists restored the order disturbed by the strikes 
of ZurichandBale. 

The Sections of Oct. 1919 (which were proportional for the first time 
in Switzerland) gave unespecteed power to social democrats and to the 
agrarian party. 

During the last two years, artisans have, as a rule not suffered from 
want of emi^loyment in the country, although this was not often the case 
in the towns. 

Results of researches on returns, — Book-keeping by simple entry 
is employed by the Secretariat (i). From 1918 to 1920, the number of 
farms whose books were submitted for examination increased in a very 
satisfactory manner. In 1919, the Secretariat received, at the right 
date, 405 book-keeping returns for the financial year 1918-1919, and 392 
of these could be used as a basis for statistics; in 1920, the Secretariat 
received 426 returns for the year 1919-1920, and 421 supplied balance 
sheets that could be utilised. 

i) Production costs, — Table I, wliich has been reproduced as it 
stands from the publication in question, gives the production cost per hec¬ 
tare of cultivated area for each of the 5 classes of farms, arranged in decreas¬ 
ing order of size, viz., a) small farms (3 to 5 hectares;) b) sfmll 'peasant 
farms (5 to 10 hectares); c) peasant farms (10 - 15 hectares); d) large pea¬ 
sant farms (13-30 hectares); e) very large farms (over 30 hectares). The 
monetary unit is the franc at par, and simple interest is calculated. 

Table I is followed by notes on each sub-group of accounts, gi\’ing the 
method of enquiry, any possible unusual influences, and deductions of an 
economic and social character. 

Under the head of depreciation, the annual wear and tear of objects 
in daily use is taken into account. In order to estimate, in a somewhat 
conventional manner, the difference between the purchase price (initial 
value) of an object, and its value when it can no longer be used (final 
value) is divided by the number of ^^ears it has been used; in this way, 
the aimual depreciation is obtained. In the case of plantations, lots are 
taken. As regards cattle, the register of the number of head is customary 
in Switzerland. The depreciation of cattle is calculated on the baas 
of information obtained by means of a fecial book-keeping formula giving 
the depreciation, or plus-value of each animal. The high depredation figur¬ 
es of late 3"ears are due to the fact that, the accountants were obliged to 
conform to the high war prices. The authors, however, are of opinion that 
these figures were actually too low, because the high war prices, at which 
cattle forming the stock capital were purchased, must soon, perhaps in 
4 years, fall to their normal level. 

(x) Cf. B. I/aur., GrvmeOaffen wuiMethoden der Bewertut^, BueJusUun* und KtUkulation 
inder L%ndairtsoMt, Parey, Berlin, 1911, p. 129; also “ Les Offices dc comptahilite a^ricolc 
dans Us divers pays, Inst. Intit. of Agrlc., Rome, 1920, p. 184. {Ed.) 
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The accountants raised the rate of depreciation of the cattle each 
time that the prices showed great variation, no matter whether thej’’ 
fdl (1914) or rose (1919). 

For 100 francs of the capital under confederation, the accounts show 
the variations in annual depreciation given in Table II as the average for 
the different classes of farms for the period 1909-1919. 


Tabix II. — Variations in annual depreciation (in %). 



Buildiiigs 1 

Im|nx)vemeBt 3 

naplements 

■niftn'hiTi<*a 

Horses 

MinimTinn . . ^ 

, 1.08 (1908-1910) 

2.14(1916) 

5.06 (1908-1910) 

3.66 (1908-1910) 

Average . . I 
(1908-19). . 

; 1 

I 1-44 

2.57 

5-29 

6.34 

Maximum . . 

1.76 (1916) 

2.87(1919) 

1 5-95 (1915) 

10.541*919) 


The average depreciation of the horse capital was 7.9 % in 1918, and 
10.5 % in 1919; 10 % being the estimate according to rule. 

On the other hand, the average annual depreciation of the cattle 
between 1913 and 1919, was 3.96 % with variations ranging from 1.95 % 
(1916) to 6.85 (1914) for time and between 3.68 (small farms) and 4.67 
(very large fa.rms) for area. The avemge for cows considered separately 
was 5,9 % with variations from 2.81 (1916) to 9.5 (1914) and from 5.3 
(small farms) to 6.2 (very large farms). 

If the repairs and depreciation of machinery and implements are added 
the purchase cost of small objects of inventory, together with interest at 
5 % and 0.2 % ahow'ed for taxes and insurance, we obtain the sum of the 
annual allocation, which for the years 1908-1919, can be estimated on an 
average at 16.66 % of the capital employed, and for 1918-1919 at 19 %. 

As regards the crop account, the authors leave out of consideration 
the actual outlay, as it a question of book-keeping by single entry, and 
merely consider the extraordinary cultural operations of which the effects 
will onl3’ be shown in future ^^ears and they register a decrease in the cost 
of production, and an increase in the annual gross production. The small 
amount of the crop account estimated in this 'vray is perhaps due l^ss to 
the low rate of depreciation than to the amount of capital placed in crops, 
as this has greatl3?^ decreased during the war. 

By stock in hand is to be understood all the raw material produced 
on the farm and of which the greater part is consumed on it. The increase 
in value at the end of the year is credited to the total gross produce account, 
and the decrease to the cost of production. The small difference due to 
the stock in hand is explained by the fact that the agricultural year begins 
with March i. Of recent years the stock in hand also increased with 
the prices. 

The working expenses {« Betriebsfcoste ») include, in the first place, the 
cost of running the farm («Betriebsausgaben ») exclusive of payment of inter¬ 
est, wages, the purchase of live stock, and all the out goings that increase 
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the estate capital or the dead stock; into this account also come any ex¬ 
penses incurred under the three heads of household, dependant branches, 
and family, and jSnally all changes in the inventory due to purchased raw 
materials. The working expenses have risen considerably of recent years 
•owing to the increased cost of goods, and to the more intense system of, 
agriculture adopted. 

' ^ Table III. gives the quinquennial averages of the working expenses 
per hectare cultivated as calculated from the authors* Table. 

Tabi^B III ~ Quinqueimial averages of working expenses (in francs). 


Area of Uie farms 


Keans 

3r-5 1 

1 5-10 1 

10-15 

, 15-30 1 

Alx>ve 

Average 

i 


hectares 

1 hectares] | 

hectares j 

1 hectares j 

39 hectaies 

1 

1908-1913 • • • 

219 

1 1 

1 I 7 I 

1 

156 

1 

, ^54 

143 

' 169 

X9X4-X919 • • • 

293 

220 

2X2 

200 

1 

192 

j 990 


In 1919, the working expenses per hectare attained their maximum, 
being 100 % above the average for 1908-1913, and i % above that for 
1914-1915. It must be noted that the increase of these expenses was in 
inverse proportion to the size of the farm, a fact which is not without 
efEect upoix the returns. 

The charge of the current banking account on the production expense 
was very smdl, for as a rule in Swiss agriculture, this account is rarely 
used for obtaining credit; it is more often employed for making payments. 

The rate of interest on the various capital accounts are calculated 
as follows: — 

3.5 

4.0 
4.0 

4.5 

Fim capital.difference (i) 

Working capital (total).. . 

The interest on the capital is on the increase, espedally in 1919. That 
on the farm capital Is steadily and considerably increasmg; in this respect 
the figures for 1919 sliow a rise of 56 % as compar^ with the average for 
1913-15. The interest on the land capital in 1919 %, than the 

average for 1913-17, owing to the purchase of ^d at high prices. This 
feet has however, but little efEect upon the total production expen^, m 
feet the increase observed in 1919 only amounted to 0.9 % of the production 
expenses for the period 1913-17/ interest of the money invested 

in buildings has altered in a rimilar manner. 

(1) It is a question lieie of the difference between the total interest on the working cap¬ 
ital an I that on the estate capital. 


Bstate capital 


Band. 

Improvements 
Buildings . • > 
Plantations 
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Cost of labour {^‘Arheitsaufuand”) inclndes: — a) All the expenses 
connected with all workers other than' members of the family; these 
expenses usually consist of wages, board and payment in kind; 6) the 
customary remuneration paid to members of the family in ca^ for 
work and management, these being calculated at the rate fixed 
for salaried hands (i). 

The authors give in detail the increase in, and the apportioning of, 
these payments for the years 1901-1919. It sujB&ces to give a summary 
here of the nia yinmm , minimum and average for farms of different sizes. 
It is to be understood, that by working day is meant the entire work 
that can be performed by an adult man of full strength in one day. 


TABir^i IV. — Increase and apportioning of the cost of labour 
from 1901-1019. 



IMrttiiTniiiri 

Average 

(1901-1919) 

MaylTHTiTn 


fr. 

fir. 


Cost per bectaie of work: J 

185.50 (IQOI) 
71.85 (1901) 

231.49 

118.70 

^45.30 (1919) 

345-99 (1919) 

Days of work per hectare ) 

1 47 (1910) 

26 (1902) 

53 

33 

60 (1904J 

35 (an. div.) 

cost Of work per .fey.. 

2.70 (1905! 
2.17 (1901) 

3.76 

3*15 

8.04 (1919) 
5-83 (19*9) 


In the average for igoi-1919, the mtio of the days of work performed 
b3" the family and salaried hands per hectare is 123 119 for very small 
farms, 84:28 for small farms, 58:29 for average sized, 36:39 for large farms, 
and 20:35 for very large farms. 

The sum of the preceding figures gives the total cost of production 
for the farm, and this, minus theinterest on the working capital, gives the 
working-expenses (" betriebsau fwand '*). The Secretariat gives the cost 
of production since igo8, and the working expenses since igoi. to find 
the cost of production for each article of produce, special calculatious are 
required. 

In the general average of the farms, the increase in the cost of produc¬ 
tion, as compared with the preceding average for 1908-1917, may be 
apportioned in round numbers as follows: — To cost of labour 66 % 
in 19x8, 54 % in 1919 ; to current working expeiivse? 18 % in 1918, 26 % 
in igrg; to interest on capital 9 %. Of the latter 6 is on the fami 
capital, and 3 % on the estate capital, of which only 1.3 % ivS represented 
by the land capital. 

2) Gross Return, These are exactly reproduced in Table V (pp. 1026} 
extracted for the Report. 


(a) See I,aur, 1. c, p. 113 (R </.). 
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It sliould be noted that the gross-retums account is di\ided under 3 
sub-headings i. e., sales account, gToss-retums account proper, and comple¬ 
mentary accounts. 

From 1915 to 1919, the prices fetched, per quintal by fodders and ce¬ 
reals in Switzerland and registered by the Central Bureau, are given in Ta¬ 
ble VI. 

TabW VI. — Prices of fodders and cereals in Switzerland from 1915 
to 1919 {francs per quirUal). 


I 19x5 19x6 X917 19x8 X9X9 


Wheat. 38.34 1 44.65 60.15 64 ' 64 

Spelt. 27.39 35.48 ' 51.25 ' 52 50 

Oats. 33-98 I 41.16 1 54.53 I 62 61.50 

Kye.I 32.96 I 41.77 58.80 I 64 63.37 

Potatoes . 13-44 18.71 1 20.11 20.80 20.99 

Hay.- 1 9-03 12.05 | 13.77 17.00 | 30.06 


The variations in the sales account given in the text show that until 
the end of 1917, the sales and consignments of potatoes and cereals per 
hectare were the same; that until the war, all the sales decreased (8 % 
of the total gross returns from 1908 to 1917) in proportion to the reduction 
in the fidds cultivated, then rise considerably until 1918 {15.7 %), and 
again fdl in 1919 (13.8 %), at the time when compulsory cultivation and 
requisitions were no longer in force. 

The authors give the crops from various trees with the unit prices, or 
indices; the data show that the gross yidd of the trees greatly increased 
during the last three-year period. 

The gross returns from the cattle are derived from: — Increase in 
number, milk and its products, service of bulls, carting, etc. Usually, 
milk production rises, and the increase in the number of the .stock declines 
when the farm becomes larger. The large increase in the stock that began 
in 1915 and attained its maximum in 1918, can be explained by the reduced 
nrilk production, and the high price of cattle. During the last 3 years, 
the number of young cattle in the spring per farm was as follows: — 
2 3 (iQ20) to 3.4 (1916) on an average imJ ery small farms; 3.6 (1915) to 4.5 
(1917) for small fanns ; 3.4 (1915 and 1919) to 6 (1918) in average sized 
farms; 7. 3. (1915 and 1919) to 9.7 on large farms; and 12 (1915) to 16.7 
(1917) on very large farms. The prices per quintal of live weight show 
that the prices in 1919, were in round numbers three times what they 
were in 1913. 

The data of the gross dairy returns are most interesting. The price 
curve shows a first maximum (20 centimes per kg. of milk) in 1912, followed 
by a minimum in 1914 (17.05), then another rise continuing until 
1919 (34.40), the year when the reduced production was compensated for 
by the high price. 
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Pig-breeding is practised most on small holdings, and has proved very 
renitmerative of late years, owing to the high nnit prices. The same holds 
good as regards other stock. 

3) Net returns. — These are the returns on all the working capital 
bdonging to the farmer, or borrowed by him, and can be calculated in 
difiEerent ways. 

a) Total gross returns — Working expenses = Net returns. 

b) Agricultural returns + interest on reserve capital — Remuneration 
of farmer and his family = Net Returns., 

The authors show tibe variation of the net returns from 1901 to 1919, 
on the one hand, as a percentage of the working capital and, on the 
other, per hectare of area under cultivation, including forests. These 
data are summarised in Table NJl. 

Further, between 1901 and 1919, in the average of alb the farms the 
total gross returns were divided ii^to 67.7 % for working expenses, and 32.3 % 
for the net returns (30.9 in 1919), respectivdy, the working expenses rang¬ 
ing from 49.1 (1918) to 84.1 (1913) and the net returns from 15.9 (1913) 
and 50.9 (1918). Under the same conditions, 100 fr. of working expenses 
correspond to 44.63 fr. of net returns var3ring at the time between 18.84 
(1913) and 103.54 (1918) (44.65 for 1919) and, in proportion to the increas¬ 
ing size of the farm, in round numbers as 28: 44: 49: 54: 57. 

All the net return accounts show that the relative net return, that is 
to say the return per hectare, is less high in small farnos. Hence, the large 
farm has the advantage over the small one from the point of view of the 
returns it furiiishes to the farmer himself, but the small property proves 
itsdf equal, or superior, to the large from the standpoint ot national 
economy" and the possibility’ it offers to the fanner to engage in accessory 
occupations. 

4) The return on the net capital obtained by the method of ponderable 
a\erages constitutes the remuneration of the net capital engaged in the 
farm (not including the goods belonging to the honsehold and dependent 
branches). It can be calculated in two ways: 

a) Agricultural income — Remuneration of the labour of the farmer 
and his family = Returfis on the net capital. 

h) Net )ciiirns — Interest on resercc capital ~ Returns on net 
capital’. — 

Further 

Returns on net capital — Interest on net capital = (juin or loss of the 
farmer. 

Of recent years, the returns on the net capital have generally been 
higher than the net returns. Tliis is because the interest on the borrowed 
capital has always been less than the increased net return that it is has 
been possible to obtain; the interest on the net capital has increased by 
this difference. 

(5) The remuneration of the labour of the farmer and his family 
is calctilated as follows: 
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TabIi]^ VII. — VaricUions in net Capital in of the Capital. 


Year 


I90I-1905 
1906-1913. 
1914-1919. 
1917 • • • 

IQ18 - . . 

1919 • - • 

I901-IQI9. 


Farms 


very 

small 

small 

average 

1-34% 

1.60% 

2-52% 

0.77 

3-14 

3 50 

7.40 

10.73 

1 IX.97 

11.61 

12.20 


T7.09 

22.72 

24.27 1 

4.27 

9.73 

11.62 1 

2.93 

5 16 

5*92 


large 

very large 

general 

average 

*•46% 

5-11 % 


4-13 1 

5-63 ) 

8.ei 

11.61 1 

1 18.30 

1 11.85 

15-25 1 

1 18.91 

14.26 

22.71 1 

1 32.83 

23.8$ 

10.10 1 

I 14.99 

1 10.60 

6.05 1 

9.52 

1 5.92 


Agricultural Income — Interest on the net capital = Remuneration of 
Ike labour of the farmer and his family. 

This lemtmeiation, which is cklculated in kind per working day of 
an adnlt man, was low before the war^ (on an average from i.rq fr. to 
4, 55 fr. for the 5 classes of farms between 1901 and 191^), but afterwards 
it rose rapidly. 

If 5 % is the rate of interest on the capital, the amount remaining for 
the remuneration of the farmer and his family is that given in Table IX 
^6) Agricultural income. — By this is understood all that can be 
used wthout decreasing the net capital. It is estimated in two ways, 
of which the simpler is as follows: — 


Table IX. — Remuneration of the Work of the Fanner and his Family 



(m francs per day) 



Size of Farms 


19 x 6 

1917 

1918 

1919 

3r-5 hectares .... 

3-74 

4.90 

7.66 

11.06 

7 . 41 - 

5-10 s 

4.91 

6.88 

10.84 

15.20 

11.32 

10-15 » .... 


7 77 

12 01 

20.57 

1 - 1.77 

15-30 » 

6.96 

12.31 

18.22 

29.48 

X 6.95 

Over 30 » .... 

10.90 

16.17 

22.59 

41-36 

21.79 

Avera^ (at 5%) • • • 

5.77 

8.40 

12.87 

20.20 

13.37 

Aotra^ (at 4 %) . . . 

0.S9 

0.04 

13.5S 

20.03 

14.13 

Diffcft }icl . 

t 

0.62 

0.64 

0.66 

0.43 

0.76 


Consumption of the farmers family + Variations in income = Total 
income. 

Hence we deduce: — 

Total income — {Household income + income from independent 
branches) =- Agriculturdl income. 
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Tabi^e X. — Agricultural Imome + Household Incofne from 1901 to 1919 

_ (in francs )__ 


Years 




— 

— __ 

-- 

-- 

_ — 

General 





very small 

snicill 

average. 

large 

very large 

average 






Pet Fatm : 




1901-1905 . 




1 2040 45 

2728 40 

356815 

4552.80 

6018.00 

3452.05 

1906-1913 . 




1 2024.20 

3281.40 

4307 50 

5590.75 

6581.00 

3990.25 

1914-1919 . 




3952.45 

6575 *7 

9338-75 

12107.69 

18511.78 

8750.73 

1917 .... 




, 4841 80 

7467.50 

10066.40 

14345.90 

21630.95 

9928.40 

1918 .... 




1 6214.18 

10522.07 

14981.60 

20298.18 

32363.57 

14230.83 

1919 . . - 




1 4632.23 

8409.213 

11620.14 

14169 89 

24149.80 

10773.37 

1901-1919 . 




2670.50 

4256.49 

5820.20 

7565 73 

XO432 82 

5457.48 






Ptf Hectare : 




T901-1905 . 




1 506.80 

365 20 

272.45 

213.85 

144.20 

263.50 

1906-1913 • 




1 5^7.55 

432.45 

337.00 

27020 

158.20 

312.90 

1914-1919 . 




993 12 

870 56 

752 52 

594-43 

448.53 

. 679.62 

1917 .... 




1169 05 

988.85 

820.90 

704.40 

525.40 

1 783.90 

1918 .... 




1155 08 

1407.78 

£206.14 

96444 

798.64 

1117.51 

1919 .... 




1186 55 

XII5 91 

, 934-23 

677.81 

‘ 53658 

. 819.02 

1901-1919 . 




1 673.69 

I 

563.54 

1 461.17 

1 

365.75 

25074 

1 424-17 





Per WorMng-day of numbers of the Famvly : 



1901-1905 




1 2.82 

335 

3.65 1 

4.14 

5.13 

1 3.69 

1906-1913 . 




1 3.25 

[ 4.13 

4.641 

5-93 

5.86 

4.67 

1914-1919 




7 47 

9.4^^ 

11.63 

15.45 

1 20.09 

11.87 

1917 .... 




8.49 

10.86 

12.72 

18.04 

1 22.14 

1348 

1918 , . . . 




, 11.45 

14.79 

19.38 

26.29 

36.91 

19.51 

1919 . . . . 




^ 9 61 

12.44 

1 16.03 

xS.66 

1 27.40 

15.54 

1901-19x9 . 




4.47 

5.56 

' 6.34 

8.46 

10.44 

6.69 

1 


The present publication gives the total agricultural income induding 
the household income per fann, per hectare and per day's work of the 
family. Table X gives the summary 

Given the needy condition of the Exchequer, the amoimt of the agri¬ 
cultural income is of great importance at the present time, both to the agri¬ 
culturalists themsdves, and to the authorities. It should be remarked 
that as calculated above, it includes not only the income of work properly 
so-called, but also the interest on the income engaged in agriailture. It 
is therefore necessary, when taxing work, to differentiate between these 
two elements, and only tax what is really work. It must further be 
mentioned that the figures given refer to the whole farm, and not to a single 
individual; now, an entire farm occupies, on an average, from 1.5 to 2.5 
adult members of the family. The authors also lay great stress on the fact, 
that in levying the tax, these figures must be used with the greatest caution. 
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If they are employed for this purpose due regard must be paid to the sy¬ 
stem of cultivation, the class of produce, the debts contracted, and the num¬ 
ber of workers in the family. 

The agricultural income of the fanner, not counting the household 
income, is given in Table XI. 

Compared with 1918, there were the following falls in 1919. 

P«r cent. 


Net return.43.7 

Net inoome ... 57 

Remuneration ot work.33.8 

Agricultural income.23.3 


{7) Conclusions. — The year 1918 gave results favourable beyond all 
expectation. The cost of production increased, but its effects were more 
than^ counterbalanced by the larger gross returns realised in every branch 
of agriculture. Prices rost considerably higher than in 1917, but never- 
thdess, the produce of the soil was more in demand than it had ever been be- * 
fore the war. The agriculturist had everj* reason to be satisfied; the vin¬ 
tage was more abundant then it had been for many years, and the wine 
fetched high prices. Good returns were also obtained from bee-keeping. 
The price of cattle gave great encouragement to the breeder, Py a fortu¬ 
nate coincidence, the factors were all favourable to the net returns 
which rose to 15 % of the agricultural capital. The year 1918 was a re-, 
cord one for Swiss agriculture. 


Table IX. — A^cuUural income without household income. 


Yeaxs 


(in francs). 


Banos 

General 

'very small 

small 

avteiage 

large 

very large 

average 


Per Farm: 


1908-1913 .... 

1673.10 

2809.00 

3902.80 

5085.40 

1914-1919 .... 

3529-60 

6031.90 

10379.80 

11514.10 

1917. 

4417.30 

6933-15 

9469-95 

13618.90 

191S. 

5757.05 

9948-70 

14350.90 

19565-65 

1919 , . 

4128.45 

7779-65 

10915.25 

13332.00 

1908-1919 .... 

2601.05 

4420.45 

6307.75 

8299-75 



Per Workmg ’- day . 


1908-1913 .... 

3.56 ' 

1 

4.55 

5.24 

6.91 

1914-19x8 .... 

7.90 ' 

10.08 , 

12,66 

17,20 

T917. 

9.06 

11.90 

13.82 

20.42 

1918. 

12.38 

15.92 

21.21 

29.52 

1919. 

9.84 

12.92 

17.11 

19.86 

190&-1919 . . . 

5.63 

7-31 

8-75 

12.05 


5548.45 
117613.55 

I 20606.20 
131446.05 
23060.30 
111581.00 


6.32 

22.50 

24.27 

42.01 

29.82 

14.42 


3489.45 

8148.80 

9325.75 

13605.45 

10070.70 

5819.10 


5-35 

T2.83 

14.17 

21.43 

16.43 
9.09 
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In 1919, the first step was taken on the downward path The fidd 
crops were light, there were few grapes, the cattle returns were low, and it 
was only due to the high prices of milk and pigs that the gross returns were 
but 7.35 % lower tlian in the preceding year, though the working expenses 
rose by 26 %. The cost of labour was increased to a special degree, and 
the current working expenses, amount of depreciation and subsequently, 
other costs, followed suit. The retrograde movement of the returns must 
be attributed to the twofold influence of the fall in gross returns, and the 
rise in the working expeuvses, which were responsible respectively for 
and ^ of the decrease in the net returns of 1918, though the former increase, 
and the latter decrease, with the size of the farm. 

The agricultural results obtained in 1910 should, however, be regarded 
as satisfactory, but it is to be foreseen that the fall in returns will continue, 
and become still more marked, owir^, among other reasons to the spread 
of foot-and mouth disease, 

AGRICUj.TURAL INDUSTRIEi^ 

854 - Studies on Fruit Wines* — Kuller-Thdrgau and Osterwaldbr, U. : I. — The 
InfiLuence of the Stage of Ripeness of the Emit upon the Accelemtion of the Fermentation 
Due to the Varicras Nitrogenous Compounds. — II. — The Importance of Blending 
Musts in Order to Preserve Fruit Wines. — III. — Cellar Experiments to obtain Pure 
Fermentation and to Preserve Fruit Wines. — IV. — I,actic Feimentation appearing 
in Fruit Wines after the Complete Fermentation of the Sugar. — Reprint from the 
Landwirtschaftlichen Jahrbrtch der Schweiz, jgzo, p. 62. 1 /Uoeme, Keller and Co., 1920. 

I. — The juice obtained by pressure from 4 varieties of pear (Thei- 
lersbime, Schweizer Wasserbime, Marxenbime, and Siirlerbime), when 
green, ripe, and over ripe, with or without the addition of ammonium, 
chloride or carbonate, was left to ferment in the presence or absence of 
pure yeasts. 

The ammonium salts (in the proportion of 0.4 gni. per litre of juice) 
were found to accelerate the femientation, thus confirming the results 
previously obtained (Untersuchungen fiber die Einwirkung von Stickstoff- 
zusatzen auf die Garung von Obstwein, Jahrbtich der Schweiz, 1917, pp. 44- 
98). In the case of the miripe pears, the acceleration was less than in 
that of the ripe fruit, so that it may be concluded that the juice of the 
former contains more assimilable nitrogen than that of the latter. In 
all the cases, the fermentation proceeded slowly, but on the addition of 
pure yeasts, the juice of the green pears fermented at least as quickly as 
the juice of the ripe pears, for the high tannin content of the unripe fruit 
had no perceptible retarding effect. The juice of green pears, especially 
if nitrogen salts are present, ferment completely in a fortnight when pure 
yeast is added. This rapid fermentation prevents the deleterious ac¬ 
tion of other ferments which are naturally present (for instance, Saccha- 
Tomyces afiadatus), and often occur in large numbers in the juice. 

Ill, — Fruit wines, particularly those containing little tannin and of 
a low degree of acidity, usually require more careful treatment in the cel¬ 
lar than grape wines. 


[853-854] 
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A common disease of frtiit wines is characterised by the formation 
of lactic and acetic add, and contrary to what occurs in ordinary acetic 
fermentation, it cannot be stopped by the exdLusion of air. The best pre¬ 
ventive measures are as follows: i) Rapid fermentation by means of the 
addition of pure yeasts and ammonium salts; 2) the avoidance of high 
temperatures. When the fermentation is finished, it is advisable to treat 
with sulphur dioxide or metabisulphite, in order to prevent the appearance 
of disease. 

IV. — Another clearly defined disease, accompanied by the for¬ 
mation of mannite and of lactic and acetic adds, is caused by Bacterium 
mannitofoeum. During fermentation, the above-mentioned adds and 
other volatile adds are produced at the expense of the sugar, but as soon 
as the fermentation is finished, they can also be formed from the glycer¬ 
ine and other extractive substances. 

II. — In order to prevent the occurrence of the disease in juices de- 
fident in addity, and with too low a tannin content, it is advisable to mix 
them before fermentation with the juice of pears or apples rich in adds 
and tannin. The attempts at correction by adding pear-juice with a high 
tannin content alone did not give wholly satisfactory results. The juice 
thus corrected should be fermented as soon as possible by means of the 
above-mentioned processes, and treated with sulphurous acid when the 
fermentation is terminated. 

855 - Sudden Phpsiologieal Changes in Laetie Ferments Due to Individual Diveigenees. 

— GosiNi, C,, in the Comptes rcndus de VAcademic des ScU^iccs, Vol. 172, No. S2, 

pp, 1382-1384. Paris, :viay 30, lyai. 

As the author stated in 1892, certain lactic ferments, called by him 
addoprcteolytic have the power of rendering soluble the casdn in an 
add medium, hence the part assigned to them in the ripening of cheeses. 
This property is not alwa3re easily detected, and has often been unrecog¬ 
nised. 

In a series of artides (i), the author has shown that the double sac- 
charolytic and proteolytic function of these ferments shows variability 
and irregularity according to their conditions of life {temperature, aero- 
biosis, the quality of the medium, and especially that of the milk, etc.), 
caseolysis being chiefly noticeable in cultures at low temperatures (20*> 
and 25® C.) in the presence of air, and in milk that has been moderately 
sterilised (not in the autodave, hut by the IVndfdl process) so that it still 
retains its white colour. 

Recently, the author has discovered that, in addition to transitory 
variations in their behaviour connected with external factors and with 
the modus operandi, these ferments also show abrupt, spontaneous and 
transmissible changes in their mode of action. 

He has observed that, whereas normally lactico-proteolytic ferments 
first coagulate milk, and subsequently re-dissolve the curd, sometimes. 


(i) Afii delht Reale Accadcniia dei Lincei, Roma, 1010 to rijjr, passim, 
[ 854 - 855 ] 
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though very rarely, a certain variety of the ferment always peptonises 
the milk in an add reaction, without, however, previotidy coagulat&ig it; 
this modified action is transmitted to its descendants. 

The author has also met with cases of " retromutation ” that is to 
say, a sudden return after several generations, from these deviations to 
normal behaviour; the change, however, does not take place in the whole 
culture, but only a portion of it is modified. 

For this reason, is order to explain these phenomena of sadden muta¬ 
tion, the author has recourse to the hypothesis of individual divergence 
brought forward by Charles Richet to account for the irregularity of the 
behaviour of a lactic ferment in the presence of toxins. In fact, it is only 
l<^cal to suppose that, amongst cells endowed with a two-fold saccha- 
robs^c property, some must be chiefly saccharolytic, and others chiefly 
proteolytic, and when it chances to occur that the sowing consists exdu- 
sively, or almost exdusivdy, of spores of the same type, a sudder divergen< e 
takes place, which is perpetuated by heredity, until by acddent, a set 
of spores happen to be sown, which give rise to cdls possessing both qua¬ 
lities in equal proportions. 

The more favourable the cultural conditions, the more numerous 
the sub-cultures, and the shorter the intervals between them, the greater 
the number of spores taken from the whole thickness of the parent cul¬ 
ture, and sown, the less apparent and less frequent are these modifications. 
Nevertheless, in spite of every precaution, these mutations inevitably 
occur, even under the most eugenetic conditions, and are not merdythe 
result of unsuitable environment, as some authors believe. 

The theory of individual divergence would also explain certain doubts 
in the determination of different types of various milk bacteria (Strepto¬ 
coccus lacticus, teat coccus, etc) 

In fact, it substitutes for tie idea of the plurality of spedes, races, 
types and varieties, the conception of a single spedes with variations 
connected with the normal differences present m individual cells In 
this mannei, the dassification of lactic ferments, which tended to become 
unduly complicated, is at once simplified. 

856 - Does Any Correlation Exist Between the Fineness of Wool Fibres and the Hum¬ 
ber of Undulations?— Voitz, m MtiUilufigtit dii Deutschm 
schaft, Year XXXVI, No 32, pp ,30-3*1*), tables c BctIih, May, 1921 

The author, from a further study of the question, using the data ob¬ 
tained by W. VON Nathusius as basis, as well as his own observations, sta¬ 
tes that in many cases, espedally in Merino combing-wool poor in yolk, 
there is no correlation between the fineness of the fibre and the diameter 
of the undulations. Nathusius offered no explanation of the fact that 
equally fine wools may have very different undulations. According to 
the author’s observations the development of a very fine fibre with coarse 
undulations is due to the following factors 

1) The more elongated shape ot the spiral sheath of the bulb. 

2) In wools with little yolk, the fibre encounters but dight resis¬ 
tance in the strand {Strahnchm)^ 


[8S5-8S«] 
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3) One or more coarser straight hairs in the strand draw out the 
adhering fibres. 

4) The reduced elasticity of the wool. 

In the following Table, the author gives the qualities of the difierent 
wools calculated from the diameter of the fibres, and the undulations. 
Thus the diameter of the undulations is no index; of the fineness of 



1 

. _ ^ _ 1 

n 


Sample of ^srool ^ 

Diameter 


ITndulatioxis 



of fibre 

Ooahty 

Quality 


No. 



jum. 



25 

15-3 

AAAAA 

1.76 

c 

I 

16 

15.4 

AAAAA 

1.50 

Bx 

1 

17 

16.9 

AAAAA 

Z.61 

Bz 


14 

17.9 

AAAAA 

1.28 

A 

i 

1 13 

20.2 

AAA 

1.50 

Bx 

1 

z8 

20.7 

AAA 

1-55 

Bx 

5 

15 

22.1 

AA 

X.46 

Bi 


\ 

22.1 

AA 

2.00 

C 

1 

Be 

1 a6 

22.4 

AA 

2.60 

E 

I 

27.6 

Bx 

2.03 

D 

1 20 - 

1 28.1 

B2 

1.61 

Bz 


f 22 

31-4 

C 

2.76 

E 


23 

34-0 

C 

8.60 

F 


^ 24 

1 41,6 

D 

20.10 

F 


1 Metiao Kam . . . J . . 

1 ( shoulder-'WDOl . . 

, 22.0 

1 AAA 

1.26 

A 

1 

» 21.8 

AAA 

1.80 

C 

1 

5 Baiiy merino lam 1 ^Iwwilder-yraol i . 

! 19-7 

I AAA 

1.82 

C 

j 1 shoulder-wool 2 - 

1 ax-5 

1 AAA 

2.85 

E 

1 

r Eady merino ram shoolder-wool. . . . 

2I.I 

1 AAA 1 

2,85 

E 


the fibre. For this reason, the author lays much stress upon the necessity 
of measuring the fineness of isolated fibres as accurately as possible 
with a micrometer, iu order to avoid all errors in determining the quality 
of a wool, espedally if the fibres are very fine, and coarsdy und^ated. 

S57 The CrOld-Storage of Fruit. — liroNVOisxN, A., in the Remte f> 6 n&ral du Froid et des 

Industries frigoHfiques^ Year II, Vol, II, No. 3, pp. 80-85. Paris, March, 1921. 

The author, who is the Head of the Physical and Chemical Depart¬ 
ment of the Alfort School, and lectures on the preservation of perishable 
artides of food before the French Cold-Storage Association, writes a sum¬ 
mary of the facts, so far as at present known, as regards the cold sto¬ 
rage of fruit. 

I. — Choice of fkoii^ to be preserved. — Since cold storage is 
idativdy eatpensive, it is in the first place necessary to select fruit that, 
after the normal period of storage, will have sufBldent market value to 
ensure a reasonal^ profit, and can for instance be put on the market 
in winter, when there is a scarcity of fresh fruit. The amount sold 
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shotild bear such a proportion to that stored, as to prevent the waste 
imduly increasing the net cost. 

In the choice of fruit for cold storage, it is necessary to take into ac¬ 
count : — a) The nature of the fruit; b) its place of origin; c) its degree 
of ripeness; £) its individual qualities 

a) Nature of the fruit. — Only fruits of best quality should be used. 
Naturally the fruits of late autumn are principally chosen. For this 
reason, the cold storage of peaches is not profitable, since they have 
reached the limit of their keeping powers at the time when the market 
is abundantly supplied with grapes, pears and apples. 

DiSerent varieties of the same fruits do not behave* alike during 
cold storage; some pears, for instance, cannot remain over a month in 
the cold c hamb er, whereas, in the case of others, only a few are spoiled, 
even after four months. 

h) Origin of the fruit — The sofls of the orchards, by affecting 
the composition and constitution of the fruits, have also considerable 
influence upon their keeping qualities. 

There seems to be little difference between orchard fruit and that of 
scattered trees growing in fields. The fruit of trees on damp soil does 
not keep as wdl as that of trees growing on fairly wdl-drained soil. 
Nevertheless, Lohnis has found that fruit from sandy soil often keeps badly 

According to PowEix, the older the trees, the better the fruit keeps. 

The influence of the climatic conditions during the growth, and 
especially during the ripening, of the fruit is very great, but differs with 
the variety under consideration. 

c) Decree of ripeness. — The degree of ripeness of the fruits when 
gathered depends upon the variety, and also, to some extent, upon the 
storage period. The nature of the soil and dimatic conditions can also 
determine the date of picking. 

As a general rule, the fruit should be gathered a little before it is quite 
ripe, for otherwise it would be necessary to eat it either at once or after 
a short journey. Stone-fruit can be picked riper than fruit with seeds. 

Firm fruits that are well-coloured keep better in the cold chamber 
than less ripe fruit, which would be e 3 q)ected to stand preser^g better. 
This is dearly shown, in the case of 6 varieties of apple, by the experi¬ 
ments of Ramsey Mac-Kay, Markeij:,, and Bird. 

TabdE I. — Results obtained wiih “ Rome Beauty ” Apples. 

Total loss in Ixandrcdihs 
On leuving Ten day after 

I^engtJi of preservation at <y»C. Cold Storage Dipdt leaving the Cold Storage D6p6t 

Normal ripeness Uxmpe | Normal ripeness Unnpe 


5 % mouUis. o ' i.i 1.9 50.5 

4 % months. o 20.5 0.2 70.5 

6 months. i 49.1 12.0 91.3 
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Over-ripe fruit should not be placed in cold-storage, for the loss in¬ 
curred is great, as is shown by Table II, the figures having been obtained 
by the same authors with " Esopus apples ; at a temperature of o®C. 


Tabi,E II. “ Results obtained with the “ Esopus " Apples. 


I^gth of Stoxage at C. 


'' % months 
4 Y2 ^nonths 
6 months . 


Total Z/>ss m hunidredths 

Normal npeness | I^ gathered 15 days later 


On 

Cold Stotage 
Dep6t 

Ten 

da>s later 

1 "" On i^iv^ 

' Cold Stoiagc 
Depot 

1 1 

Ten 

days later 

0 

1.3 

2.3 

23 

0 

I 3 

91 

25 0 

13 

2.7 

1 4.0 1 

260 


d) Individual qualities. — Fruits to be placed in cold storage must 
be subject to severe individual examination, and only sound and perfect 
specimens should be used. 

II. — Treatment op the fruit before storage. — This consists 
of sorting and packing. 

Sorting is absolutely indispensable, not only in order to weed out 
the fruits which show signs of rapid decay, but for the purpose of grading 
them according to size, colour, and ripeness In the case of oranges, the 
operation is sometimes preceded by washing, but the results are unsatis¬ 
factory and the cleaning of these fruits, if necessary, must be carried out 
by brushing them while dry. Stubenrauch, Ramsey, and Tenny 
found the losses after onlj a fortnight's storage at o^C to be as follows . 
— Unwashed oranges, carefully gathered and packed, i %; treated ac- 
enrding to the usual commercial methods, 3,6 %; washed oranges, 4.1 and 
10-2 % respective^. 

The packing-cases should be adapted to the naltlre of the fruit they 
are to contain, the length of storage and the amount of handling to which 
they are to be subjected They must be strong, and at the same time not 
unduly heavy, and should allow of the air circulating freely inside them. 
As a rule, these cases are made of osiers or wood, and sometimes of ordinary 
or corrugated cardboard. 

Ddicate fruit, such as strawberries and choice grapes, are generally 
put in to small hamners or baskets ('' fleins ”), which only contain 3 to 
5 kg., and are themsdves placed to Ihe number of 4 or 6, in larger recep¬ 
tacles, or cageots As these fruits are too ddicate to be aSowed to 
come into direct contact with the packing-cases, these are lined at the 
bottom with a small elastic cushion formed of strips of paper, or wood- 
shavings, covered with a sheet of tissue paper; cotton may also be used# 

Choice fruits of a certain size (pears, apples, peaches) axe packed 
separatdy in boxes with compartments, or with movable divisions made 
at the time of packing 

[83»J 
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They are sometimes placed in a small mass of shreds of paper, which 
is usually coloured, in order better to show ofiE the hues of the fruit. Such 
fruits are generally packed separately, each one being wrapped in a sheet 
of thin paper Such a covering is of advantage, especially in the case of 
varieties with thin skins and delicate flesh. Air-tight paddng has its 
disadvantages when the fruits are ddicate, for their flavour and aroma is 
quickly deteriorated by remaining long in an atmosphere charged with 
carbon dioxide, 

Cork waste, or wood sawdust, are used for packing tomatoes, and 
grai)es. In such cases, the fn it is always put in deal barrels. 

Fruit requiring less care, such as winter apples, are as a rule, put 
without any special care in large barrels 

III. — General remarks reialTing to the coed storage op 
PR xnT — Sometimes the store-rooms are heated to hasten the ripening 
of certain fruits, whereas on the other hand, cold is applied to retard rip¬ 
ening, or to prevent any change taking place for some time in fruits that 
are already mature 

Cold is applied in two ways; chilling is the most useful and widely 
practised method, while freezing is resorted to in the United Slates 

A Chilling, i) Method of chiUing. — The best method is by the 
circulation of brine, providea it is so arranged that the air of the room 
can be completely changed. 

2) Temperature — The intensity of the cold depends upon the fruit 
to be preserved, its degree of ripeness, ard the length of storage The 
temperature ought, as a rule, to be kept at about o® C., except in the case 
of bananas (details are given later). The temperature should be maintain¬ 
ed as uniform as possible, with daily deviations not exceeding i^C. To 
raise the temperature above the given limits has the disadvantage of 
hastening the ripening of the fruit, ana thus shortening the time it can 
be stored. A fall in temperature may cause freezing and the loss of seme 
of the stock It must be remembered, however that the freezing-point 
of fruits is lower than that of water, on account of substances dissolved 
in the cell-sap, such as organic adds and espedally sacchaiiferons matters. 

It is in order to prevent freezing that the circulation of the air must 
be well regulated, and that so-called wet refiigeiators cannot be used 

On account of the combustion due to tbeir respiration, the temperature 
of the fruits is always above that of the cold chamber in which they are 
kept. The average difference is though it may vary from o.5®C 
to 1.50C. 

Some fruits, espedally apples, can resist a dight amount of freezing 
for a short time, such as a day, if they are thawed slowly and gradually, 
first to —2PC. and then then to —i^C. 

3) Immediate cold storage — Fruits of normal ripeness should be 
put into cola storage as soon as they are picked, and before any alteration 
has had time to set in. This precaution is all the more necessary if the 
fruit has been gathered during the heal of the day, and when the temp- 
perature out of doors, is very high. The temperature of fruits at the mo- 

C85»] 
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TWAnf of pytring is always higher than that of the atmosphere; the diffe¬ 
rence may be as much as 8® C. and g®C. dniing the hot homes of the day. 

T<;TpAriTn^^ carried out on many kinds of fruit in Canada and the 
United States show the great importance of immediate cold storage as com¬ 
pared with delaying the treatment until several days after gathering. 

Tabi3 m. — “ Rome Beauiy " Apples; Loss aper preservation 
at efiC. for three mon^ and a half 

Xfiss m himduedihs 

On leavmg the ooild- ! Ten days after leaving 
storage chamber I ffae cold-storage chamber 

Placed in cold storage: — ‘ 1 

Immediately after picking . 0.3 | 13.8 

A fortnight after picking . 0.6 2i.x 


Tabee IV. — Oranges fres&roed at efiC. 


Xfiss in hundredths 
Tone that dapsed betvreen picking 
and chld-stonng 




1 day 

3 

4 days 

Soimd oxanges, bruslied 


0 X 

23 

34 

Sound orangeb, washed 


09 

2.3 

5-5 

Oranges treated oommerdally 

... 

2-3 

6.2 

Q.l 


The fruits placed at the depot take a variable time (according to theii 
size and the way they are padmd) to reach the temperature of the treat¬ 
ment. The time required is shorter, the lower the temperature of the air, 
and an attempt has been made in Canada to bring the fruit rapidly to the 
cold-storage temperature by placing them for a short time, and with care¬ 
ful supervision, in a chamber at from —g^C. to —lOoC. Under these 
conditions, the fruit is chilled in 4 to 7 hours, instead of requiring one or 
two days. The advantage of this quifi chilling, from the point of view 
of the preservation of the fruit, is, however, not very clear. It is, advi¬ 
sable, however, ir the case of small fruits with thin skins, such as straw¬ 
berries and gooseberries, as has been shown by Hawkins and Sando 
for it prevents the skin from breaking, and also renders the fruit less lia¬ 
ble to bruise. 

4) H^fgromeiric condition. — This should be as constant as possi¬ 
ble, and is generally kept at between 70 and 80 hygrometric degrees ac¬ 
cording to the variety of fruit. 

If the water-content of the air falls below 65, or even much lower 
than 60 hygrometric degrees, it iuduces too rapid evaporation, a percep- 
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tible loss of weight, and dries up the epicarp, which becomes wrinMed, ow¬ 
ing to the shrivelling of the fruit. Even if the flavour remains unimpaired, 
the appearance of such fruit greatly reduces its market value. 

The increased moisture of the air, even if it rises to about 85®, or even 
go<>, is of much less importance, if the temperature is low (between — 
0.5^. and -f- o.5<Ki.) than if it rises to about + aPC. or + 3PC. 

5) Renmal of the air. — The atmosphere should not contain much 
carbon dioxide, both for the sake of the workers handling the fruit, as 
well as for the fruit itself. For this reason, and also in order to 
ensure uniformity of temperature, the cases of fruit ought to be so arranged, 
that there is a free cLrculation of air around and inside them. The passag¬ 
es left to enable the stored fruit to be easily inspected also promote prop¬ 
er ventilation. 

In any case, the air of the chambers must be renewed about once a 
day at the beginning of storage, and oncea week subsequently. The 
opening of the doors in the course of handling the cases, is often sufficient 
to ensure aeration. Should it not prove to be so, it would be necessary 
to have recourse to artificial yentilation; the current must be slow and 
wdl regulated, in order to prevent any chance of freezing. 

6) Inspection of the stock, — The stored fruits must be examined 
every fortnight, or every month, according to their nature and the condit¬ 
ion they were in when put in cold storage. In this way, any fruits that 
are becoming rotten can at once be removed, which sometimes prevents 
the loss of a large quantity, and also enables the fruit to be sold gradually 
as it becomes ripe . 

7) Removal from the ’ cold chambers, — If the fruit is removed 
with a view to taking it for a long distance, either for immediate consum- 
tion, or re-storage, it should be place in a separate truck, in order to prej 
vent the temperature rising after loading. Fruit intended for immediate 
consumption must not at once be subjected to a high temperature. As 
a rule, it is removed from cold storage during the winter, when the ex- 
emal temperature is relatively low. The condensation of water-vapour 
is little to be feared, and the moisture is absorbed by the paddng-material. 
If the external temperature be high, the fruit must be left for at least, 
ten or twdve hours in a room at a temperature of about -J- 

Fruit keeps better when removed &om the cold-storage dep6t into 
the outer air, if it has been preserved at o^C, than if the temperature 
has been kept at -f or -I-40C. 

Table V gives the losses sustained in the case of the removal of Etopus 
apples from the cold chamber as estimated by Ramsbv, Mackay, Mar- 
KKIX and BiRp. 

IV. — Changes observed during preservation. — These al¬ 
terations are due to evaporation, physiological processes, or supervening 
bacterial action. They are either physic^, chemical, or bacterial. 

dj Physical changes, — These consist in loss of weight, 
alterations in texture or appearance, or loss of aroma. 
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Tabi^b V- — Losses in Esopm removed, from like cold chamber. 


Fropoitiou of spoiled apples expressed m lLitadiiedth>9 


Zhuation of Storage 


tte’dSS*’ Ten days lalet Ten days ta(w 


3 Va znoatfas .... 

. . 0 

-•7 , 

0.7 

1 

8.4 

% Vs months . . 

. . 06 

2.9 1 

4.8 

1 

11.9 

6 taxmibs . 

. . lO.I 

12.4 p 

13-9 

1 

17-4 


i) Loss of weight. — I^oss of weight is caused by the united effects 
of water-evaporation and the combustion of certain substances resulting 
from the respiration of the fruits. This loss is more marked when tlie 
fruit is preserved at high temperatures, and the air frequently renewed. 
Thus, Trueti^B estimated the loss in weight in the case of Grosse Giise 
pears from the Auge Valley, that had been knocked down from the trees 
and preserved under usual conditions at the ordinary temperature to 
be as follows: — 

Initiai .. z ooo kg. 

Weight after 15 days . ... 336 kg., or loes of 6.4 % 

» » 30 » 8S7 » * • » 11.3% 

» 45 .. S36 j» M » » 16.4 % 

» * 60 .... 791 > » » » 20.9 % 

» » 75 495 » » » ' 50.5% 

At the temperature maintained in the cold-storage depots, under 
the abov'e conditions, the loss amounted to between 2 and 5 % for the 
normal duration of storage. 

i) Changes in appearance. — When there is great loss of weight, 
the volume of lie fruit decreases, and the epicarp, not being able to adjust 
itsdf to the variations in volume, becomes wrinkled. 

When the alteration in the fruits is due to rotting, or to the fact that 
they were placed in cold storage at an unsuitable stage of ripeness, certain 
parts of the epicarp, usually the imcoloured portions, turn black. When 
the change is more advanced, the fruit on being cut, reveals a dark 
brownie coloration of the underlying portions. At this level, the tis¬ 
sues of the pulp, which were very firm at first, become soft and are soon 
transformed into a brown pap. 

These changes generally affect a considerable part of the surface 
of the fjuit. Other alterations take the form of small circumscribed areas, 
sometimes clearly defined, of a brown, or blackish, colour.- 

The common affection of oranges, due to the invasion of the pericarp 
by a species of PenicUlium, is soon revealed by the appearance of the green 
fmclificatiions of the fun^. 

The sleepiness " of acid fruits, which cannot be detected by inspec¬ 
tion and feeling, is shown when they are cut, by the liquefaction of the pulp 
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in the neighourhood of the pips; this pulp, which was previously ligh 
brown, soon takes on a dark coloration. I4ke all other changes, “ sleepiness " 
appears more quiddy the higher the temperature at which the fruit 
is preserved. In the case of Grosse Grise pears under ordinary storage 
conditions, TrueeI/E found that " sleepiness ” did not manifest itself 
till about the 45th day.Towards the 60th day, 3/4 of the stored pears are 
"sleepy, ” and % rotten. 

3) Loss of aroma. — This is undeniable after the fruit has been 
m cold-storage for a certain time, sometimes it occurs even at the end 
of a month. As a rule, the aroma is not appreciably aJffected until the 
fruit, peaches for instance, has been at least two months in cold-storage. 

i) Chemical changes. These are the alterations occuring during 
the normal process of ripening, with the sole difference that their rapidity 
is considerably lessened. This is clearly shown by comparing the results 
obtained by Bigeww with the Ben Davis apple, which was preserved for 
133 days at OC., and also at ordinary temperature. 

TabeE VI. — Results obtained by Bigeeow with the Ben Davis apple. 



At the 

Preserved 133 days 


beginning 

at oidmaxy 
temperature 

at o»C 

Total dry matter. 

Acidity expressed as malic add. 

Saccharose. 

Total sugars (in invert sugar) . . 

.... 15.40 % 

.... 0.63 

• j 3.S5 

.... 1 10.17 

13 - 0 * % 
0.33 

0.90 

8.57 

14.21 ^ 
050 
2.35 
9.46 


The loss in weight is more noticeable at ordinary temperature than 
at O^C. The combustion of the adds, although perceptible, is less pro¬ 
nounced at OC. than at ordinary temperature; the same may be said 
respecting the combustion of sugars. 

The results obtained with other fruits such as peaches, plums, etc., 
are very similar to those observed in the case of apples. 

c) Bacterial changes. — These are due to the penetration 
through the unbroken epicarp, or more frequently through lesions on its 
surface, of spores deposited on the outside of the fruit during its growth, 
or in the course of the handling it has undergone. 

B. — Freezing. ■— In the United States, certain fruits used in 
making side-dishes, confectionery, effervesdng drinks, and ice-creams 
are preserved by freezing. The fruits thus treated are strawberries, mul¬ 
berries, black currants, ra^berries, cherries, gooseberries, plums, and 
whortle-berri^. 

These are put into ordinary cases, if they are to be preserved for a 
short time, or into little boxes of waxed cardboard. As soon as possible 
after picking, the fruit is placed in a cold chamber kept at a temperature 
varying from — 120C. to — ig^C. 
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The frtdts are frozen at the end of 24 or 48 hours and remain, until 
the time of using, in the same chambers, the time varying from 4 to 10 
months. They must be used at once after thawing. 

When the fruit has only to be kept for a short time the aroma is 
better preserved by subjecting it to the action of heat, or by desiccasion. 

It has recently been proposed to freeze apples in a salt freezing* 
mixture. 

V. — Dbtaii^ relating to ote cold storage op the principal 
PRXJITS. — Apples. — These, as a rule, keep very well in cold-storage. 
Sound fruit, picked when nearly ripe, should be chosen. The Grey Golden 
Reinette, Autumn Grey Reinette, and Orleans Rdinette cannot stand 
being kept long in a cold-cha m ber. 

The case in which the fruit is packed varies with the quality of the 
apples to be treated. 

The temperature may vary between — j 9 C. and + 2®C., with 85 
hygrometic degrees. Apples can even be k^t in an atmosphere of go 
hygrometric degrees Under these conditions, the fruit can stay in cold- 
storage for a year, and even two years. 

The loss of weight during 3 to 6 months' cold-storage varies from 

2 to 5 %• 

Apples have little to fear from freezing; they usually freeze at about — 
3^.,; if they have frozen for a short time at about — 40C., they take no 
harm, provided they are thawed slowly at — 2 PC, and — JPC. 

Pears. — These also stand cold-storage very well; as in the case of 
apples, autumn and winter varieties should be sdected Choice pears are 
packed in small cases, or placed in a single, rarely a double, row. 

The conditions of temperature and moisture are the same as for a 
apples. ^ 

The Beuxxe d'Amanlis, and Bonne Louise varieties can be preserved 
for 3 months, Williams, Buchesse d'Angoul€me, and the Cure for 4 months, 
and Beurre Clairgeau for as long as 6 months. 

Peaches. — The cold-storage of peaches might be useful to the export 
trade. They should be picked when well coloured, but still hard, and 
packed, one row deep, in small wooden cases. The best temperatures for 
short transport are from + 60C to -f They should be placed in cold- 
storage at from qPC to i^., the moisture content of the air being 85®. 
Peadbes lose their aroma after 6 months cold-storage, an appreciable 
decrease being noticeable at the end of 2 months. 

Strawberries. — These must be picked carefully when they are wdl- 
coloured, but hard. They are packed in hampers, which are placed, 
to the number of 4,or 6, in cases. At a temperature of — lOC., in an at- 
xQo^here of 90 hygrometric degrees, strawberries of a proper ripeness 
will keep well for four, or even, five weeks. 

Bananas. — The fruits of cultivated bananas weighing on an average 
70 gm. consist of about 25 gm of skin, and of a farinaceous pulp weighing 
45 sugar content of this starchy pulp increases progress¬ 

ively as the fruit ripens, and when the banana is quite mature, it may 
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contain as much as 15 to 20 % of its own weiglit of saccharose. The 
weight of bunches of l^ge bananas ranges from 20 to 35 kg., and the 
nnmber of fruits they contain varies from 100 to 230. 

The bunches of bananas are wrapped up in a cotton leaf then in pa¬ 
per, or in banana leaves, and placed, one or two in number, according 
to their size, in crates usually octagonal in shape. 

Bananas are characterised by their great sensitiveness to low tempera¬ 
tures. At o^C, + 5®C., and even 4-6oC., the fibrous pericarps quickly 
becomes discoloured and black, which detracts greatly from the marketable 
value of the fruit. 

In order to keep them green, and prevent ripening, bananas are kept 
in cold-stoiage at a temperature of + This is raised to + 120C to 
make them ripen gradually, the hygrometer being at about 70 degrees. 
They finish ripening in the store of the retail dealer, where the temper¬ 
ature should be kept at from iS^C. to + 20<^C. 

858 - Observations on the Evaporation and Bdiydration of Fruits and Methods Em¬ 
ployed in CSalifomia. — 1 Crxtess W. V., Observations on the Evaporation of Pears, 
Prones and Pigs, Monthly Bulleitn of the Department of Af^rtcuUure State of Cahforma, 
Vol X, No 2, pp 88-93 n. Chbisxds a. W , Some Observations on the Dehydration of 
Apiicots, Peaches and Grapes, Ibid, pp. 94-96 Sacramento Ca, Feb 1931 
Report of investigations carried out by the Wvision of Fruit Products 
during the 1920 season. Data were accumulated both from commercial 
scale tests and from the University Farm Evaporator and from visits 
to most of the dehydrators in oi)eration in the ^ate of CaKfomia. 

I, — Pears : — Small scale laboratory tests were made in the Fruit 
Products Laboratory at Berfcdy. and 6 % tons were dried in the two 
commercial size evaporators on the University Farm Davis. 

Pears were ripened in bo:ses in the shade, in straw with a layer 
of straw between each layer of fruit and on 3ft. screen bottom trays 
stacked in the shade about 30 trays high. The fruit in the screen trays 
did not ripen quite so evenly or rapidly as that in the straw. 

As regards the preparation of fruit for drying, the best results were 
obtained by first peding the fruit, before cutting in half and before it 
is too ripe, (it has been found that pears may be satisfactorily lye peded 
in the spray type of lye peach-peeling machines) The author also re¬ 
commends the removal of the core, and the sprinldixig of the trays with a 
dilute salt solution and then a 3 hours sulphuring before proceeding with 
evaporation. He does not consider steaming an essential part of the 
process. Slat-bottom trays were far more satisfactory than screen trays 
whidi became badly corroded in the sulphur fumes and imparted a strong 
metallic flavour to the fruit. 

With reference to sun-drying versus evaporation, the yield by the for¬ 
mer was dightly greater than in the evaporator, but the latter contained 
less water. Although pears will withstand temperatures up to I45®F, 
the best results were obtained by drying the fruit until about dry at 
1400F, followed by iio^F. It is al^ much easier to maintain a high 
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relative humidity at 1400F. {30*> is satisfactory) In the laboratory test, 
pears required over 40 hours to dry in air of low humidity, while only 27 
hours were required with air of high humidity. The fuel coiLSUtnption 
at the University farm was 42^ gallons of store oil per green ton of fruit 
and the drying ratio 4.5: I. 

Prunes. — Somewhat surprising results were obtained in the drying 
of undipped prunes in comparison with dipped fruits. In the evaporator 
in which natural draught is relied upon for air circtilation or in which the 
air flow is very slow, the fruit which was not dipped dried just as 
rapidly as the dipped fruit. In evaporators in which a strong blast of 
air was used the latter dried much the more rapidly of the two. No 
explanation is offered at present for these observations. 

The author found that a temperature of i6oop at the start of drying 
and a finishing temperature of I45®F gives good results, although quite 
good dried prunes are produced at 1650F. It is bdieved that 20 to 22% 
moisture is approximatd.y the proper range. The fruit should not be 
steamed until it cracks badly (steamed fruit was lighter in colour than 
dipped fruit). There was no noticeable difference in the yield of dried 
product from sun drying and evaporation. 

Figs. — Calimyma figs from Merced were dried in an evaporator at 
Davis. Dot I was dried untreated, lot 11 was fumigated in sulphur for 
5 hours, two hours are however sufficient) and lot III was prepared by 
^tting the fruit on one side and spreading it on trays. 

Dots Ian required 9 hours to dry at 155® and i6o®F. Dot III required 
only 5 hours at the same temperature. From the results of the prdim- 
inary espeiiments made up to the present it appears that it will be Jea- 
sible to evaporate figs grown in those districts of California where there is 
not sufficient sunshine to permit satisfactory drying and curing in the sun. 

II. Apricots. — A I hour exposure to sulphur fumes was sufficient 
to preserve the colour of the dehydrated fruit, whereas 4 to 5 hours was 
required when the fruit was sun-dried. The time required for dehydration 
was 12 hours, the temperature of the intake air being 165® to 170®. No 
injury to the apricots resulted from this temperature. Inadequate air¬ 
flow, caused by insufficient horse-power lengthened the drying time. The 
experiments indicated that an excellent quality of dehydrated apricots can 
be produced if fuHy ripened fruit, properly sulphured is used. 

Peaches. — The usual drying time for unpeded peaches was 24 hours 
while the packed fruit dried in 14 hours; but this can with adequate treat¬ 
ment, be reduced considerably. The temperature used was about lo^ 
less than for apricots, as a higher temperature tends to scorch the fruits 
Experiments demonstrated that high quality dehydrated peaches if dried 
only when thorougly ripe either peeled or unpeeled can readily be produced. 

n ni. Grapes (i). — Drying has proved to be one of the most feasible 
method of converting the wine grapes of California into a non-perishable 


(i) See R., April 1921, No. 435. 
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saleable product It is contended by many that a greater yield and a better 
quality of raisins are obtained by artificial drying in an evaporator than 
in the sun. 

All grapes dehydrated at the University Farm in 1920 were lye-dipped, 
rinsed, sulphured at least i hour and dried at a final temperature of 1650F, 
The average dryng time was 30 hours. 




PLANT DISEASES 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

859 - Hie CoUoptennt PIssodes notatas Deelaied an loseet bijurioiis to Agrl- 
ealtnn tn Fingnay (i). — Hepamea Oriental dd Vruiuay, Ministerto de Industrial, 
Defensa Alveola, Boletin fnemtutl, Veor H, No. 5, p. lai. Hontevideo, May iQsi. 

In accordance with the recommendatioii of the Central Commission of 
of the "Defensa Agii dla” of Uruguay, the Consejo Nadonal de Admin- 
istraddn " passed a decree on April 29, 1921, dedaring the coleopteron 
Pissodes notaim to be induded among agxictiltural pests. 

DISEASES NOT DUE TO PARASITES 
OR OF UNKNOWN ORIGIN 

860 - ^ Scottatnia” or AUessatoia ” (Seald) of Citrus Fruits, in Southern Italy* — 

Savastano, In the K, Siaxione sperhneniale di A^tcoUura et FruUtcoUura, Acireaie, 
BdUettino 40, pp 4 '‘ 5 . Acireale, 1921. 

The winter of 1920-1921 was, generally speaking very wet in South 
Italy, and the temperature was Idgher than it had been for at least ten 
years. 

Many rases of scald were observed during this period among the oran¬ 
ges and lemons. Fruits that were already ripe Erst turned a whitish red, 
as if they had been dipped in boiling water; this took place very quickly 
within a day. Afterwards the colour changed to brownish-red and fi¬ 
nally to black, and at the end of two or three days, the fruits became detach 
ed from the peduncle. For the first few hours, ^e rind alone is attacked, 
but later the alteration extends to the interior of the fruit. Usually the 
disease begins at the navel, ana passes upwards, although the side alone 
may sometimes be affected. The fruits growing lowest on the tree suffer 
most, those in the centre are rardy attacked, and those at the top 
are almost immune. The scald begins during the night, so that fruits 
which were perfectly healthy the evening before, ajre found to be affected the 
next morning. The alteration is confined to citrus plantations in the val¬ 
leys, or on the plains, those situated on hilly land remaining immune. 

During the winter 1920-1921, there was much fog in the eastern 
x^on of Etna, and scald was so wide-spread, that even the fruits on the 
top of the trees were affected. In certain very bad cases, as much as 
20 %-of the fruit was attacked. 


(i) 3ee S., Vtatf, 1941, No. 591. {Ed.) 
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Given the meteorological nature of the affection, it is clear that any 
remedy is most difficult to find. In the Sorrento plantations the branches 
near the ground were cut away, but this method was not adopted in Sicily 
and it is unnecessary in many cases, and even harmful, for if the lower 
brandies are removed, the higher ones develop too much, and thus the fruits 
are e:q>osed to another danger, of annual occurrence, not incidental like 
scald, viz., insolation. 

861 - Hypertrophied Spruce Trees Caused by Exelusively Nitn^nous Nutrition. — 

See No 797 of this Revtew 

I 

DISEASES DUE TO FUNAe, 

BACTERIA AND OTHER DOWER PDANm 

862 - Plant Diseases Observed in Morocco. — ms^b, b , m the Buiiettn de la Soctiti 
de Patolo^te vegetale de France, Vol Vm, Part i, pp 37-46, Pans, 1921. 

First contribution to our knowledge of the plant disease recorded in 
Morocco. 

It can be stated that, in general, with the exception of the Uredineae 
and Ustilagineae, which are very common on a large number of plants, the 
diseases hitherto observed in Morocco are few and of little importance. 

The Uredineae attack many plants, espedally cereals, which are the 
crops most cultivated in Morocco. • • 

Puccmia graminis and P. glumarum are frequently found; the hard 
wheats seem somewhat less susceptible to the atta<^ of these fungi 
than the soft varieties, whereas the native barleys {Hord&um telrasthh/mi^ 
behave in a rimilar manner to the Svalof varieties {H. disUcori^. P. Maydh 
is found on inaize; the different species of OxaUs, especially 0 . cemua^ wliich 
are found plentifully in a wild state are attacked by an uredinea considered 
by some authors to be the ocddial form of P. Maydis, P Malvacearum 
is often seen on the numerous Malvaceae infesting the fallow land Other 
fungi of Common occurrence are Uromyces Ptsi on peas and vetches; 
U. Fahae on garden beans; U. appendiadatus on kidney-beans; and 
U. AnthylUdis on lupins. Flax is attacked by Mdampsora Lini , roses 
by Phragfmdium subc(yrticmm^ The presence of Uredinae has also been 
reported on castor plants, and Euphorbia. The injury done by these 
various parasites has, however, been hitherto of littLe importance. 

Cereals, especially along the coast, are much attacked by Ustilaginae; 
in 1920, Ustitago Tritid infested 25 % of certain soft wheats at Rabat. 
The barleys are attacked by U mida and U. Hordet; the latter parasite 
seems less common than the former. 17 . Maydis occurs more rardy on 
the female inflorescences, and also in the axils of the leaves of maize; 
the species of Sorghum suffer little from fungi. U. Cynodontis lives on 
Cynoion Dactylon which grows abundantly on the sandy soils of the 
coast r^on. Species of TitleUa are not very widely distributed, never 
thidess the hard wheats of several districts are attacked by what is probably 
T. TriUci. 
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PhyiophOiora infestans attacks the potato, but this plant suffers per¬ 
haps more from a disease characterised by large, brown, very wdl de¬ 
fined patches, which appear on its terminal leaves, and soon deform them 
(Sporidesmium). 

Asierocystis tadicis has been found on flax. 

Ascochyta Pisi is not rare on a certain number of iLeguminosae. 

Gleosproriiim caulivorum has been seen on wild clover. ^ 

ArmiMaria mellea is chiefly found on land that has been much irrigated, 
or liberally manured. 

Plasntopara viitcola, and Oidium Tuckeri have been noticed on some 
vines, but native stool^ seem endowed with a considerable degree of 
i mmun i t y, while the European varieties, taken as a whole, are rard.y 
seriously injured by the attacks of these parasites. 

Diseases of bacterial origin are not infrequently met with on ligneous 
plants, specially olives and almond-trees, and in igao.even carnations were 
similaTly affected. 

As regards indeterminate diseases, one which seems chiefly to infect 
Eeguminosae (beans, peas, and chidk peas), has been discovered in several 
localities, where it causes a good deal of mischief. It chiefly invades 
the root-collar and the base of the stems, but it may descend to the tap¬ 
root, or even ascend to the epigeal organs, which become covered with pat¬ 
ches of the colour of wine-dregs, or of a brown tint and then dry, and 
split, after which the plant dies. 

Another disease, which has not been identified, has been reported as 
attacking potatoes growing on experiment plots. 

863 - Seed-Coat Injury and Viability of Seeds of "Wheat and Barley as Factors in 

Soseeptibility to Hbnlds and Fungicides. — IIURO, A M., in Jott$ ml of Agricultural 

Research^ Vol. XXI, No. 2, pp 99-122, pi II Washington, D C . April i *i, 1921. 

The saprophytic fungi that infest both soil and seed are serious ene¬ 
mies to successful wheat and barley culture. 

^ The authors experiments have shown, that an unbroken seed-coat 
ordinarily offers absolute protection against attacks of living seeds by 
PmiciUium sp. or Khizopus nigricans in damp storage, in the soil, or in 
the Mottiiig-paper germination. Infection of such seeds has, however, 
been obtained by retarding germination by means of low temperatures. 

The location Of a break in the seed coat determines the ability of sap- 
roph3?ric fungi to invade seeds in the soil, in storage, or in laboratory 
(blotting-paper) experiments. If the injury is over the endosperm, 100 
per cent fatal infi^on results when spores of Penicillium or Rhizopus 
are present, but if it is over the embryo, the seeds remain practi¬ 
cally immune. 

The vi^ty of seeds is a factor in determining the power of Penicillium 
and Rh. nigricans to attack them Death, or injury, resulting from seed 
treatm^t, or other cause renders previously immune seed immediately 
susceptible. Even perfect seed coats are no longer a protection. 
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No visible infectioti with either PmiciUiuin or Rhizopm occurred when 
the* temperature remafcied as low as looC., throughout the experiment. 

PmidMum sp. requires an atmospheric humidity of at least 80 per 
cent for its development on stored wheat. AspergiUus sp. develops with 
70 % atmospheric humidity. 

These moulds develop more slowly on stored wheat and barley which 
has been treaty with copper sulphate, or formaldehyde, than on equally 
moist, untreated wheat. 

Although a break in the testa over the endosperm of wheat does not 
result in any injury to the embryo upon short exposures to copper sul¬ 
phate, injury becomes apparent after exposures of an hour, showing that 
the poison is eventually absorbed through the endosperm and scutellum. 
A similar break over the embryo results in its death after exposures of only 
3-5 minutes. 

When the seed coat is badly injured, liming does not prevent fatal 
consequences, because the copper sulphate enters such seeds quickly. 
When the seeds are only slightly injured, a lime dip is effective in 
neutralising the solution before any bad effects manifest themsdves. 

Stunted roots, rather than hijured plumules, are characteristic of the 
toxic effect of copper-sulphate, because madiine-thrashing usually breaks 
the seed coat directly over the radide. 

The damage that wiE be done to wheat seed by the copper sulphate 
treatment and by saproph3?tic fungi can be pradicted by examination 
of the physical conditions of the seed. All these troubles can be reduced 
by greater care in thrashing the seed wheat, so that the testa is not so 
badly broken. 

Perfect seed coats are also an absolute protection against short ex¬ 
posures to strong formaldehyde solutions, and are a partial protection 
against post-treatment injury after disinfection with formaldeiiyde. 

The seed coats of Turkestan barley and of varieties having the same 
structural type, are broken at the hilum in either machine, or hand thrashing 
Death results from exposing such seeds to strong copper sulphate solutions 
for even short periods, or to weaker solutions for a longer time. Barley 
kernels left attadied to pieces of the rachis were not injured by these treat¬ 
ments. 

Wheat seeds were always damaged after exposures to saturated solu¬ 
tions of copper-suphate for longer than 7 hours, and sometimes in less time. 

The temperature of the solution was found to be a factor in the resis¬ 
tance of wheat to injury from long immersions in saturated copper-sul¬ 
phate solutions, the germination being poorer as the temperature increased^ 

861. - Tsrpas of Noe Wheat Beslstantto Brown Smut in See Na Szo of tius 

Remem, 

865 -Flag Smut (Urocystis Tr/Y/c/JaTillellaliilurious to Wheats BeeenQy Intro- 

dueed into the Unilid States. — ITsdalb W. H. and GairFrEBS m. a , in UmUd States 

Department of A^rtcuJture, Farmers* Battetini2i3. 6 pp., figs. 2. Wasixington D. C,. 

Hay 1921* 

Flag smut of wheat {Urocystis Tritid Koem), a parasite long known 
in Australia, where it causes considerable loss every year, and al^ occur- 

[ses-acs] 
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ring in Japan, India and South Africa has recently been introduced through 
some unknown means into the United States. * 

The first report of the disease in the latter country came from the 
vicinity of Granite City (Madison Country HI.) in 1919, in which year a 
number of fidds in the district were found to be infested. During the 
season of 1920, in the neighbouhrood of Granite City, flag-smut was found 
in III fidds comprising 2 500 acres, in an area of about 47 sq. miles. 

The disease is characterised by the appearance of bla(^ stripes running 
lengthwise in the leaf blades and sheaths, due to the chlamydo^res of 
the fungus. The upper leaves of the plant are usually the most severdy 
attacked, the stems are also infected to some extent. The diseased plante 
are generally more or less stunted, and they rardy head out, or produce seed. 
As a rule, all the stalks of an infected plant are attacked, but occasionally 
one or two remain immune. 

Flag smut is spread in two ways. In thrashing, the spores are knocked 
out of the diseased leaves and scattered over the grain to which they 
adhere ; they germinate at the same time as the wheat, when the latter is 
sown. This is perhaps the drief method by which the pest is propagated, 
the other way of spreading it, is by means of ^ores which find their way 
into the soil from infected straw, stubble and fragments of plants left 
on the ground when the wheat is cut, and may be carried long distances 
by wind and running water. Sometimes they are blown out of the sepor 
rator to land near to the place where grain is being thrashed. In whatever 
way they reach the field, the chlamydospores germinate there, and if 
near to seeds, may infect the young wheat seedling in the same way as 
those clinging to the seeds. 

In order to prevent the spread of flag smut beyond the quarantined 
area in Madison County, and to eradicate it if possible from the infested 
district, the United States Department of Agriculture and the Illinois 
Department of Agriculture have taken steps in cooperation, and agreed upon 
the adoption if the following measures. 

i) Thorough treatment of all the grain with formaldehyde as it 
comes from the separator. 

2} Burning all straw in the infected area as soon as possible after 
thrashing. 

3) Sowing no wheat on infected land, and as far as possible sowing 
no wheal on land which was under wheat the previous year. 

4) Obtaining seed from localities known to be free from flag smut. 

5) Treatment by the copper-sulphate, or blue-stone method, of 
all seed to be sown. The coating formed by the blue stone and lime pro¬ 
tects the seed from infection by chlamydosphores present in the soil. 

6) Growing varieties of wheat that are considered resistant to the 
disease. 

The eaperiments conducted by the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture and the Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station have already 
shown, that certain varieties of wheat are, more or less, resistant to 
smut. 
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Fulcaster, Gipsy, Red Wave, Turkey Red, and Early May are wbeats 
with a combination of disease resistance and good yielding ability.* They 
arethere fore strongly recommended for use in the flag smut area of Ma¬ 
dison County. 

Certain other varieties (for instance Red Cross, Salzer Prize Taker, 
Salzer Pride, Dawson Golden Chaff, Ulini Chief, and Jones Winter Fife), 
should not be grown under any consideration in the infested area, because 
of their susceptibility to the disease. 

The United States Department of Agriculture, the Illinois State De¬ 
partment of Agriculture ‘and the Illinois Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion are aiding farmers in every possible way to eradicate this destructive 
wheat pest. 

866 - /;ose///i7/asp.,anAseoinFcete Injurious to the Roots of the Coffee Plant in 

Porto Rico. — J., in the Gobierno de Puerto Rico, Departamento de A::ficuUuray 

TrahajOj E&tacion ExpervtneiUal Insular, Rio Piedras P. R. Circular Ho. 32,11 pp. 2 figs. 

San Juan, R. R., 19-20. 

Root disease, although of limited occurrence at present, is the most 
serious of the maladies attacking the coffee-plantations in the idand of 
Porto Ricco, as it eventually causes the death of infected plants. The 
most noticeable symptoms are loss of leaves and the withering of the plant. 

The usual cause of this root-disease is an ascomycete {RoseUinia 
sp.), which forms characteristic black incrustations in the cortex and 
wood of the lower part of the stem. 

The fungus lives in the soil covered by a thick layer of deoompoiang 
v^etable matter consisting, to a large extent, of fallen leaves from the 
trees planted for the purpose of providing shade for the coffee-plants. If 
the fungus comes into contact with a single root, it soon i^reads over the 
whole root-system and the base of its host. 

Different causes contribute to the development of the disease. One 
of the principal is irregularity of the ground, which renders cultural opera¬ 
tions more difficult in many plantations. Further, the coffee-trees are 
not planted at proper internals, so that it is difficult to clear and work 
the ground around them, while the shade-trees are allowed to grow irregu¬ 
larly, and large quantities of vegetable matter and weeds accumulate on 
the ground in the plantation, instead of being dug into the soil. The ^de 
trees are not only useful in providing a protection against the intense light 
of the sun, but also because the leaves falling from them contribute to form 
a protecting layer, which prevents the necessary moisture from escaping 
from the soil. In some placdfe, however, not only is the ^de too dense, but 
leaves form too thick and damp a covering on the ground; in this case, 
decomposition takes place very slowly, and the decaying mass is an ideal 
medium for the growth of micro-organisms injurious to the coffee plants. 
Many of the coffee plants are old, and should be pruned to induce them 
to send up fresh shoots, or else they should be dug up. 

Individuals to be transplanted ought to be sdected from the seedlings 
of vigorous plants. 
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The most piactical method would be to grow coffee-plants and shade- 
trees alternately in the same row. Enough space ought to be left betwen 
the rows to allow of spreading manure and hoeing, and of easy access to 
the trees when the crop is gathered. This system would make it possible 
to collect the layer of leaves covering the soil into the centre of the space 
between the rows during the rainy season. The leaves could be again 
spread over the ground during the dry months. By working the soil, the 
roots of the coffee plants would be encouraged to grow continually deeper 
and in this waj’, they would be less affected by drought. In addition, 
they would not be so much exposed to the attacks of micro-organisms, since 
these usually live very near the surface of the soil. 

It is not advisable to apply any substances to the soil, the best remedies 
being good h37^enic methods by which the production of the plants is in¬ 
creased, and the disease controlled. 

In plantations suffering from root disease, the soil ought to worked 
and exposed to the action of the air and the sun*. Clear soils can be improv¬ 
ed in texture by the addition of lime, whidi renders them more porous, 
and allows the air to circulate freely in the lower strata. 

867 - Bacteriam exitiosam ausp. Injurious to the Tomato in the United States, 

— Gardner H. W., and Krnusxce: J. B., in Journal of Agfi«uUural Research 

Ko. 3, pp. 123-156, pi. 5. Washington D. C., April 15, 1921. 

During recent years, the tomato crops in many of the north Central 
States (Tennessee, Illinois, Michigan Iowa, Indiana — where the authors 
researches were made — Georgia, and Florida), have been affected with 
a spot disease of the fruit of bacterial origin. Outside the Um'ted States, 
this disease has only been found for certain, up to the present, in Canada, 
and the Union of South Africa. 

It attacks both the leaves and fruit of a large number of varieties of 
tomato. Sometimes, it occurs not only on adult plants, but also on 
seedlings. From the experiments made, it appears that the fruits of the 
capsicum, and the leaves of the potato are also infected with this disease. 

On the tomato, the fruit lesions are small, black, scab-like spots usually 
superficial, sometimes crateiiform. Leaf lesions are at first translucent, 
later black and greasy, with tian^axent margins, and are not usually 
limited by the veins. 

The ^ts on the fruit are unsightiy, and if numerous and large, ren¬ 
der the tomatoes unsaleable, further’they afford entrance to rot-producing 
naicio-oiganisms. Canners object to this disease, because even the rather 
superfidal lesions are not removed with the ddn, so affected fruits cannot 
be used for first-grade canning stock. 

Seedlings suffer equally severdy from this malady. 

The pathogenetic organism is a bacterium of which the authors give 
a detailed morphological and biological account in their paper under the 
name of Bacterium exitiosim n. sp, 

Fidd obsearvations indicate that fruit infection occurs through the 
punctures of insect^. Inoculation tests prove that no infection of fruits 

s«72 
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takes place unless the epidermis is mechanically pimctured. It is not, 
however, necessary that the bacterium should enter at the time the puncture 
is made; once present on the surface of the fruit, it takes advantage of 
any pre-existing wound. lyeaf infection apparently occurs through the 
stomata, and the lesions are mote abundant on the lower surface. Young 
leaves are the most susceptible to the disease. 

The bacterium winters on the surface of the seed and is thus dis¬ 
seminated. Commercial seed from fidds known to be diseased has yielded 
about I % of infected seedlings. The disease is also propagated by young 
plants when transplanted. 

868 ^ Pseudomonas Apii n. sp.* a Baeteriom hxjurious to Celery in the States of 
New York and Michigan.— Jagger I. C., in journal of AgncuUural Research, Vol. XXI. 
No. 3 » PP- 185-188, 2 pi. Washington, D. C., May 2, 1921. 

Since 1910, a bacterial leaf spot disease of celery has been under ob¬ 
servation. It has been widely distributed each season in western and cen¬ 
tral New York State on all the varieties of celery commonly grown. Of 
late years, the disease has also made its appearance in Michigan. 

It is characterised by spots of a rusty brown colour, irregularly cir¬ 
cular in outline, and rarely exceeding 5 mm. in diameter. They closely 
resemble the leaf blight spots produced b^’’ Septoria Peirohelini var., 
Apii, and can only be distinguished with certainty by the absence of 
pyconidia, which show as black dots in the Septoria spots. Occasionally, 
the brown spots produced by Pseudoftionas Apii are so numerous, as to 
cause the death of many of the older leaves, but usually the injury is lim- 
mited to the disfiguring of the foliage, and a possible reduction in theplants 
growth. As a rule, the leaf blades alone are affected, ^ots seldom, if ever, 
occurring on the petioles. 

A bacterium, described by the author as a new species, imder the name 
of Pseudomonas Apii, has repeatedly been isolated from the infected plant, 
and the characteristic spots have been obtained by inoculating celery with 
pure cultures of the micro-organism. When the latter are spra^^ed on the 
uninjured leaves, abundant mfection is produced through the summer 
season under field conditions. 

During the years 1915-1917, spraying as a means of controlling the 
disease was tested at Irondequoit and Williamson (New York), Bordeaux 
mixture (5-5-50) being used, and also commercial lime-sulphur solution 
(32P Beaunie) wliich was diluted i parts to 25 parts of water. The results 
obtained seem to show condusivdy, that Ps. Apii is very satisfactorily 
controlled by graying with Bordeaux mixture, but that lime-sulphur so¬ 
lution is useless for this purpose. 

869 - Tbelepbora ierresiris T. fimbriata and T 1 caryopbylea Basidio- 
myceles hajurious to Foiiest-Tiee Ssedlings in the United States.— weir, r. a., in 
Phytopathology Vol. XI, No. 3, pp 141-144, i pi. I^ancaster, Pa., Mardi, 1931. 

During the years 1912-1916, numerous specimens of three spedes of 
Thdephora were collected in the several National Forests in the North- 
West of the United Slates. Of these, one T. terrestris, Ehrh., was already 
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known in Europe as attacking the seedlings of various forest trees, while 
the other two J. fimhriata Schw. and T. caryophyllea (Scheffer) Fr., were 
reported for the first time as injurious in tliis respect. The destruction 
caused by these basidiomycetes is due to the fact that they rapidly in¬ 
vest the organs of the plant (especially the stem, but also the leaves and 
root) either wholly or partially, so that the seedling is finally strangled. 

r. terresiris has been observed to injure forest-tree seedlings in the 
States of Washington (on Pseudotsuga taxifolia, Pinus monticola, and 
TJmja plicata); Oregon (on P. ponderosa); Idaho (on Abies grandis, Ps. 
iaxifolia, P. ponderosa and Picea Engelmanni) ; Montana (on Larix oc- 
cidmtaUs and P. contorta); Utah (on P. ponderosa ); Wyoming (on P. con- 
torta) ; South Dakota (on Acer Negundo) ; Minnesota (on P. mariana ; 
Michigan (on P. divaricata) ; and Indiana (on Quercus alba). 

The same fungus has also been found in British Columbia (Canada) 
on Acer macrophyllum and Ps. taxifolia. 

It behaves in the same manner to various plants other than the seedlings 
of forest trees. 

T. terresiris frequently appears in the sandy soil of forest-tree nurser¬ 
ies, and especially where the plants are dense enough to shade the ground. 
Although the behaviour of the fungus is often apparently parasitic, repeated 
examination of the young pine-seedlings enveloped by it has not shown any 
living part to be invaded. The mycdium ramifies in the surface soil, 
and merely penetrates the dead outer tissues of Buy plant encountered. 
If the plant is completely smothered by the fungus, the mj^celium may 
penetrate into the tissues of the leaves through the stomata, and even 
form a brown laj'er between the dead bark and the wx)od of the stem. 
The fungus is often found hibernating in the thick moist bark at the base 
of young trees, and in this case, the mycelia may not be connected with 
the forest soil, but may draw its nourishment entirely from a damp, woody 
substratum. It has been fotmd that the substratum exercises an influence 
on the form and colour of the basidioniycete. 

During damp weather, the fungus grows very rapidly and may envelop 
a small seedling in a comparativdy ^ort time. It grows most rapidly 
during the night. 

Nursery seedlings that are affected with ThelepJiora terresiris should 
be pulled up and burnt. It was found that where this was done the fungus 
did not develop in the beds the following year. The use of forest soil in 
the seed beds promotes the growth of the basidioniycete. 

In 1914, and again in 1915 T, pnbriaia appeared in considerable quan¬ 
tity" at Haugan (Montana). Two-and three-year-old seedlings of P. pon- 
derosa were in some cases completely enveloped. The same fungus was 
found, in 1916, on seedlings of P. rigida in I/3'conung County (Pensylva- 
xda). 

T. caryophyllea was observed on one-year-old seedlings of Larix oc- 
cidentalis and Tsuga keteropkylla in the seed-beds at the Priest River Ex¬ 
periment Station (Idaho). 
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Since then it has not reappeared, but is abundant in the surrounding 
forest, where it is occasionally found enveloping the stem of young lodgepole- 
pine seedlings. 


INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER LOWER AMIMALS 
870 - Lepidopteia in Texas Likely to he Cbufosed with the Pink BoUwom of Cbttoiu 

(Pectinopbora, g^ossypietla) (i). Heznrxch, C., in the Journal of A%fic»Uuial 

Research, Vol XX, No. ir, pp. 807-836, pi. 18. Washington, D C , Kazdh 10,1921. 

The author purposed in this paper to define the characters distinguishing 
the larva and pupa of the pink bollwonn, Pedinopkora {Gdechia) gossy 
pidla Saunders from those of other Lepidoptera attaddng cotton, or t^ted 
malvaceous plants, and of those feeding on other quite different hosts, but 
frequently found in the neighbourhood of cotton fidds. 

A few of these Lepidoptera, Dicymolontia pdianalis Walker, and 
Crocidosema pleheiana Zeller, for example, so closdy resemble the pink 
bollworm in their habits and larval stages, that they can only be distinguish¬ 
ed by a careful examination of thdr structure. 

The field work upon which this paper is based was conducted throughout 
the area in south eastern Texas where the pink bollworm has been found to 
occur, as wdl as in Cameron County at the southern extremity of the 
State. Spedal attention was devoted to discovering whether Pect. gossy- 
pieUa was attacking plants other than cotton. Thousands of seed pods 
of okra {Hibiscus esculcrUius) and other Malvaceae were examined. In 
one case, at Smith's Point (Chambers County), all the seed pods of a plant 
rdated to cotton {Hibiscus lasiocarpus), growing in the immediate vicinity 
of a fidd where a heavy infestation of the pink boUoworm had occurred 
during a previous year were removed and minutdy examined. Similar 
investigations were made on other wild and cultivate Malvaceae growing 
in, or about fidds where the pink bollworm had been found. In no place 
was the bollworm discovered on any plant other than cotton. 

In this paper, 38 species of Lepidopteia, in addition to Pect gossypidla 
are described. Of these, six are mentioned as new to sdence and four al¬ 
ready described are recorded for the first time from the United States. 

In each case, the male genitalia of the type spedmen of the new spedes 
is figured. The essential larval and pupal characters are dealt with in 
the text as fully as possible, and j)urdy descriptive matter is reduced to 
a minimum. 

The species are as follows: — 

1) Earn. Gelechiidae : Pectinophora gossypidla (Saunders); GeUdhia 
hibiscella Busdc; G. bosqudla (Chambers); G. neoirophdla n. sp. Tdphusa 
mariona n. sp., Isophrictis simiUdla (Chambers). 

2) Fam. Oecophoridae: Borkhausenia diveni n. sp. 

3) Fam. Stemmidae: Aedemoses haesitans. Wal^gham. 

(i) See R, Sept. 1917, No. 879. {Ed) 
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4) I^am. Blastoha^iJae: Zenodochium citricolella (Chambers); IIol- 
cockera ochrocephala Dirtz: H, confamiildla u. sp. 

5) Fam. Ethmiidae: Ethmia delUella (Femald); Eth, hittmeUa 
, (Basck). 

6) Fam. Cosmopterygidae : Pyroderces rileyi (Walsingham) . 

7} ?am. Tortricidae: Platynota rostrana (Walker); PL flav&iana 
Amorhiu emigratella Busck. 

8) Fam. Cdethreididae: Crocidosema plobeiana Zeller; Eucostna 
discretivann n. sj)., Enc. helianthana, (Riley) ; Laspeyresia tristrigana 
(Clemes). 

9) Fam. Phcdoniidae: Phalonia cephalanthana n. sp. 

10) Fam. Aegeriidae: Zenodoxns palmii (Neumoegen). 

11) Fam. Pterophoridae: (fedematopJiorm vmapunotus Bames and 
I/ndsey, 

12) Fam. Pyralidae: a) sab-fam. Thyridinae : Meskea dyspt&- 
raria Grote; b) snb-fam. Pyraustinae: Noctuella rufofascialis (Stephens); 
Pachyzancla hipuncialis (Fabricius); Olyphodes pyloalis Walker; c) sub- 
fam. Crambinae; Dicymohmia juliandlis (Walker); d) suh-fam. Phycitinae: 
Moodna ostrinella (Clemens); Homoeosoma dectdlum (Hulst) ; e) sub- 
fam. Chrysaugifiae: Clydonopieron tecomac (Rnley). 

13) Fam. Noduidae: (a) sub-fam. Agrotinae: Heliothis (Chlo- 
Tided) obsoleta (Fabiidus); HiL (CJiluf,) tirescens (Fabricius) ; (6) sub-fam. 
Acronydinae: Baghara tedifascia (Grote); c) sub-fam. Erehinae: Ala¬ 
bama argUlacea (Hiibner); Anomis exada Hubner; An, e>osd (Hiilmer). 

14) Fam. Lycacnilac: Strymon melinus (Hubner. 

871 - Muscwrdine ” (Botryiis Bassiana) Disease attacking Silkworms and 
other Insects. — See No. S44 of this Rl^icu). 

872 - Iks Use of Rubber Tents in the Fumigation of Trees widi Hydrocyanic-Acid Gas. 

— The India Rubber World Vol. EXrV, No. 2, pp. 555-556, figs. 3. New York, iMay, 

For twenty years, the growers of citrus frrnts have sought in various 
ways to check one of the greatest drawbacks connected with the use of 
tents in the fumigation of trees with hydrocyanic acid, viz. gas leakage 
through the cotton fabric of which the tents were made; but even tlie ap¬ 
plication of a mucilage made from boiled (rpuniia leaves mixed with Hnseed 
oil failed to made the material impermeable to the confined fumes. 

After much stud^^ G. Hockensmith, an American expert on bal¬ 
loon fabrics, has succeeded in solving the problem. Having chosen a 
suitable material, he subjected it to the treatment given to balloons, and 
dirigibles during the War, the fabric not only being rubberised and made 
perfectly^ gas-tight, but also given an aluminium-colour facing, that makes 
the tent also opaque. The advantage of opacity is, that fumigation may 
be carried on in the tents, three or four hours before sundown. Experience 
with the plain canvas tents has proved, that day fumigation gives decid¬ 
edly inferior results to night work. For some reason not yet explained, 
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sunlight on ordinaiy tents during the fumigation of trees with liquified 
hydrocsranic gas often causes peculiar injuries to the fruit and leaves. Hence, 
the practice of doing most of the fumigation after sunset. It is claimed, 
that the new rubberised doth tefit will effectually keep out the actinic 
rays of the sun which are believed to be the rays exerting an injurious 
effect in conjunction with the gas, thus making daylight fumigation 
possible. 

The new rubber tents are octagonal in shape, the centre being made 
of the heavy material, and the wings or sides, of a coated fabric which 
is somewhat lighter. Such construction not only reduces the weight of 
the tent, but also makes it easier to handle in the field. As might be ex¬ 
pected, the cost of the rubberised tents is higher than that of the ordinary 
type but the advantages more than compensate for the extra cost. 

A severe test, not only of the efficiency of the new tents in retaining, 
gas but also of their durability, was carried out recently at Corona, (Cali¬ 
fornia) where they were used for fumigating a thousand lemon trees. 

Standardisation of fumigation has hitherto been impossible with 
such a variable factor as gas-leakage, whidi may always occur with porous 
sail-doth, and is often influenced by weather conditions. To hold a de¬ 
finite amount of gas for a definite time is the very basis of fumigation, and 
these two essentials can be obtained by the use of gas-tight tenting ma¬ 
terial ; with the latter, exact dosage can now be attained, not only to insure 
results, but also to avoid any danger to the tree from injury by excess 
gas, or over exposure. Further, by adopting the new type of tent the do¬ 
sage for small trees can he reduced by two-thirds, for average-sized trees 
one half ; and for very large trees one quarter. Also the time-exposure 
may be iiortened from about an hour to an average of thirty minutes. 

During fumigation, trees must he kept dry. Ordinary canvas tents 
often allow damp to reach the fruit and foliage; and when the liquified 
hydrocyanic add unites with the moisture, serious damage may be done 
to the tree. Under a rubber tent, the tree may be entirely protected from 
both damp and wind, which latter also interferes to some extent with the 
fumigation process. 

Even in the time taken for covering a tree, the use of the new tents 
effects a 50 % saving. * 

873 - Tipala. simplex and T. 9rciajp7//Biptera Injuring Pastures and Grain and 

Lucerne Fields in Califomia.*— pacslird c :m , dud TnoAipsoN b o , w Umud states 

Department of A^icttliute, DepaiIntent Cuculir No i 7 j, 8 pp ilgb 5. Wasliuigton, 

D. C, May 

Californian pastures, and also the grain and lucerne fields, are often * 
badly injured during the rainy season by the larvae of crane-flies, Tiptda 
simplex Doane and T. qmylii Doane; which are frequently exceedingly 
abundant; in certain spots, as many as 300 to the square foot are found 
They devour all the grain and vegetation in these areas. The injury 
done hjf these insects is usually more noticeable during wet winters, 
suvh as that of 1920-21, but they occur in large numbers almost every winter 

[sts-sw] 
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in some locality, and a few can as a mle be fotmd every year tbronghout 
the area inhabitated by this pest. On large stretches of pasture land, the 
larvae often destroy in a single year thousands of dollars wortii of 
forage, for lack of which the live stock ^sometimes die of starvation. Fur¬ 
ther, they are lihdy to attack all winterplanted fidd crops, especially on 
newly-broken sod land, where the flies have an opportunity to breed and 
multiply undisturbed through several successive seasons. 

The authors describe the habits and the different stages of T. simplex 
which are very similar to those of T, quaylii. 

So far, the only known method of reducing the damage caused by 
these two diptera has been more or less continual cultivation This, 
however, is of no avail to save a crop that has already been planted, and 
is being destroyed by crane-flies. Cultivation can only prevent possible 
injury in future years, and cannot be applied at all to large areas of pasture 
land. 

It had however been observed, that the larvae come out at night 
upon the surface of the ground. This fact, together with the indication 
that the species in question feeds upon the aerial portions of plants more 
than is commonly supposed, suggested the possibility that they would be 
attracted by the poisoned-bran bait commonly used for grasshoppers. 
During the winter of Z920-21, experiments were made in badly infested areas 
to determine the efficiency of poisoned bran in destroying the insects. 

^ As a result, from 50 to 90 per cent of the larvae were killed on the ex¬ 
perimental plots where several different poisoned-bran formulae were tried. 
The mixture usually recommended for the control of grasshoppers, which 
contains molasses and lemons added to the bran, Paris green and water, 
killed an average of 72 per cent of the crane-fly larvae present. Fully as 
high a percentage of mortality was however obtained on the plots where 
a mixture of bran, Paris green and water without any flavourings was 
used, and as this is chesL-pex and easier to make, the authors recommend 
a bait made in the following proportions: bran 25 lb. Paris green i lb. 
water (to ^ke a flaky mash) about 3 gallons. The Paris green is mixed 
thorougly into the dry bran, then the water is gradually added, till an 
even, crumbly mash is obtained. The mixture can be spread broadcast 
by hand, or if the area is of considerable size, it can be scattered very 
easily and rapidly with a horse-drawn grain-seeder. Ten to twenty 
pounds per acre was the smallest amount that gave a uniformly high 
percentage of mortality over the entire plot. When less was used, the num¬ 
ber of dead insects varied greatly on different parts of the plot, because 
of the difficulty of making an even distribution of the bait. 

Amounts laiger than 20 pounds per acre did not increase the efficacy 
of the bait, though when this is spread evenly and smoothly with a grain- 
seeder, good results can probably be attained with smaller quantities 
if more or less unevenly, sown by hand. The poison should be scattered 
broadcast over the eatire infested areas, rather than in strips, because the 
larva of the cr^e-fly does not ordinarily travel far in search of food. The 
cost of this poison, made as recommended above is not great, and it is an 
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efficacious practical remedy, that can easily be applied to crops attacked 
by the larvae of either Tiptda simplex or T. quaylii. Precautions must 
be taken not to allow the poisoned bait to fall into lumps when spread¬ 
ing it on the field, and to avoid leaving quantities of it in places to which 
dnldren and animals have access. 

This bait has, however, been spread many times where cattle and 
sheep have been grazing, with absolutely no injury to the stock. 

374 - Prodeaia liiun, a Maeiolepidopteion hijanoiis to Rice In Gk>a Portuguese 

India (i). — Cosk^a, Azjponso, P. P., in the Governo Geral do Estate da India, DirecfSo 

dos Servicos A^ticolas e Flcfestais, Boleiim de A*^rieuUura, Year H, Nos. 1-4, pp. 16-19. 

Nova Goa, 1920 

The rice-fields of some villages of Salcete have recently been attacked 
by various species of migratory larvae, amongst which — according to 
the results obtained by artificial rearing — the most numerous were those 
of the two macrolepidoptera, Spodoptera mauritia and Prodemia litura. 

Three methods of controlling the latter insect were traied (its habits are 
similar to those of the former) ■ 

i) The use of poisoned baits containing arsenic; 2) catching the 
cateipillars in a special net swept over the plants attacked, the insects 
being afterwards killed or buried; 3) covering the surface of the water 
in the rice-fields with a petroleum emulsion, after passing a bamboo hori¬ 
zontally over the tips of the plants, and thus detaching, the caterpillars, 
which fdl into the water. The third method was the most successful. 

There are, however, other ways of combating the pests. On ascertain¬ 
ing the direction in which the caterpillars are proceeding, they can be pre¬ 
vented from reaching the nearest rice-field by cutting all the grass for a 
space 5 to 8 metres, thus forming a wide isolating bmd. Thus cut off and 
deprived of the plants necessary for their sustenance, the caterpiflais die 
before arriving at the opposite margin of the strip that has bem mown. 
The same results can be obtained by digging a sufficiently deep trendi 
running across the caterpillars' path. Spraying with lead arsenate is also 
advisable, but it should be done at a time when there is no fear of its 
being washed off by the rain. 

If none of these control measures are adopted, the ground should be 
ploughed deeply, in order to expose the chrysalids to thdr natural enemies, 
and to the destructive action of the sun's rays. By taking this precaution, 
the probability of a near fresh invasion of the insect is consid^ably dim¬ 
inished. 

875 - Af/neo/a//r£f/^/i7e//aa MicrolepidopteronAttaehilDgCofoifeas/erspiLiii 

New Jersey. — WmssH. B. in Tite Cafuz<2taw£:MroifM>20,isf,Vol.ZrIII,No.4,pp. 73-75. 

OuelpH, April, 1921. 

For some years past, Mineola indiginella ZeU. a nxicrolepidopteron nor¬ 
mally feeding on apple, quince, plum, cherry, peach and pear, which 


(i) See also R. Oct. 1912, No. 1476; R. Nov. 1912, No. 15S5; E. Feb. 1913, No.^ i 93 ; 
JR. TA&y 1914* No. 479 ; E. July, 1914, No. 690 ; JR. May 1916, No. 590 - {Ed.) 
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is rarely troublesome in well-kept orchards, — has been observed attacking 
various species of Cotoneaster especially C. microphylUa and C, hoHzontalis, 
in a nursery at Rutherford (New Jersey). 

The habits of the insect on Cotoneaster are practically identical with 
those noted on apple-trees. 

In the spring, the caterpillars open the large ends of the tube-like 
cases in which they hibernate (these are fastened securely to a twig for 
their entire length), and web up the foliage in the vicinity of these cases ; 
later they feed on the leaves, flower-buds etc. Many of them feed on the 
green bark at the mouths of the cases, and sometimes strip it off all 
round the twig. As the larva grows, it enlarges its case. The larva 
becomes full grown about the first, or second week of June it then loosely 
doses the opening of its tube with partides of leaves and silk, and 
transforms into a pupa. After about two weeks, the moth appears. There 
is only one brood annually, and the July eggs produce over-wintering 
larvae. Most of the caterpillars appear to feed at night; they remain in 
their tubes during the daytime. 

Considerable damage can be done to Cotoneaster by this insect, which 
is popularly known as the apple leaf-crumpler ; when several larvae are 
present on one twig, it is soon girdled, moreover the leaves are small and 
the branches soon stripped. 

The author gives a detailed morphological description of the larva of 
Af. indigineUa, At Rutherford they are parasitised to some extent by 
Tachina phvdtae I/e Baron. Arsenic sprays applied early in the season 
of infested apple-trees, should prove effective. 

876 - Ctenopbora. atrata a Dipisron Attaeking the Birch in Switzerland.— barbby, 

A., in the BuUettn de la SocUii vaudotse des Sciencos miweU^s, Vol BUI, {1920), 

No. X99» PP 259-26Zi I pi I/atisanne, June i9> 1921. 

Ctenopkora atrata L- was found in September 1915, in the VaUee 
de Conches (Canton of Valais), on the road leading to the village of Gren- 
giol, at the entrance of the Binnthal (altitude 1200 m.). Holes 4 to 5 m.m. 
in diameter were discovered on birch-trees of which the wood was 
partly deca3^d, though in some cases it was stiU covered with bark. In 
the interior of the galleries, together with the larvae of certain polypha- 
gous coleoptera, there were other very characteristic caterpillars, which 
when reared in the laboratory, proved to be the larvae of Cten atrata. 

This wood-borer had already been repeatedly found in Switzerland and 
in Italy (Piedmont); it would also appear to be by no means rare in Belgium 
where its larvae also attack the birch. 

Cten. atrata does not confine itself however to the birch, but also infests 
the poplar, alder, and lime; it is therefore a polyphagous insect, but prob- 
bably eschews trees with resinous wood. On account of its large size, and 
preference for damp ligneous matter, the larva travels but short distances, 
and does not always leave behind it galleries of a very defined type. An 
examination of the injuries produced show that the insect excavates its 
burrows without any particular system. The galleries may be of different 
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diameter, and the passage of the dipteron, as shown by its excreta, can be 
traced from the phloem to the heart of the decayed or dead branches and 
trunks. In dry wood which offers a certain resistance, the galleries made 
by the larvae are long and fairly regular, but this is the exception. 

Pupation taJres place in jiy,and lasts from two to three weeks, the 
process is carried out in an elongated, but irregular cavity situated near 
the periphery of the trunk. 

£77 - SiUpnotia. s&ticis a Maerolepidopteion Injurious to Poplars andWillows^ 

Beported for the First Time from Massachusetts and New Hampshire (z). — 

Burgess, A. F., in Vmted States Department of At^ricuUure, Department ctratlar, 167,16 

pp. 7figs. Washington D. C., May 1921. 

The satin moth {StilpnoUa saUcis I/.) — an insect well known in Eu¬ 
rope for the injury caused by its larvae to poplars and willows — was 
reported for the first time in the United States about July i, 1920. At 
this date, it was found, that a number of poplar trees {Poptdus mmilifera 
var. angidatd) on the Malden and Medford line north of Boston (Massachu- 
sets) were being defoliated by the larvae of this insect. A hasty examiaation 
showed, that the most severe defoliation was in the region where the cater¬ 
pillars were first reported, and several trees in a small group of P. 
^t^Zis(Eombardy poplar) had been completely stripped. 

Observations in the fidd, in 1920, indicated that the small larvae of 
St. saUcis chiefly fed on different species of poplar, those most severely 
attacked being the Carolina (P. monilifera var. angfdatc^, Lombardy 
(P. fyramidaUs), Balm of Gilead (P. halsamiferdj and Silver Leaf (P. 

As regards the distribution of the satin moth in the United States, 
the insect is now known to occur over an area of 642 square miles, induding 
60 towns in Massachusetts, and 4 in New Hampshire. Probably a few 
of the insects had already existed for some years in the locality where they 
were first observed. 

While it is impossible to determine the original source of the infestation 
it is very probable that St saUcis was brought into the United States during 
the dormant season in crevices of the bark of live or dead trees; bits of 
infected bark mixed with packing material could easily furnish a means of 
transporting the insect, for the hib^ating webs of the small larvae conceal¬ 
ed in the crevices of bark are so inconspicuous as to escape even careful 
inaction. 

The larvae and pupae of the satin moth are effectivdy attacked by 
the adult and larval forms of Caiosoma sycophanta. Another formidable 
enemy of the larger larvae of St saUcis is CompsUura concinnaia Meigen. 

Telenomus calijornicus Ash. is a pararite that has been reared from 
the eggs of the satin moth. The prospect of controlling the latter by 
parasites is encouraging but it may be necessary to import into the 
United States from Europe some of its enemies that do not at present 
exist in the former country. 

(i) See also R. May 1921, No 595- {Ed) 
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Time lias not permitted esperiments to be carried out in the infected 
area to determine the most effective remedies against St, saUds, but 
from what is so far known concerning the latter — "the paper analysed 
gives the data collected during the summer of 1920 respecting the stages 
of development and the habits of the insect —• the following treatment 
would seem advisible. 

1) Spray poplars and willows as soon as they are in full leaf with 
arsenate of lead at the rate of 10 lb. to 100 gallons of water, using soft 
soap to make the remedy adhere to the leaves. 

2) If the infestation is severe, it may be necessary to repeat the 
operation by the middle of June. 

3) H egg clusters are abundant on the trees in July, spray again 
with the same material about August i. 

The experience of a full years work on this insect will proably results in 
a modification of these recommendations. 


i:n:jurious vertebrates 

878 - Epimys rufescens and Nesokia bengalensis Rodents Attacking 
the Coeonnt Palm and Cereals Respeetively at Goa, Portugese India. — Gookma 

Geraldo Estado da India, Direcgdo dos Semigos ARficoIas, e Floreslais, BoUitm de 
cuUura Year II, Nos. 1-4, pp. 19-22, figs. 3. Nowi Goa, 1920. 

Efiims rufescens is undoubtedly one of the most dangerous enemies 
of the coconut, and the fruits, that this rodent destroys may be counted 
by thousands. It lives in a nest built at the top of the tree. It is capable 
of breeding when less than a year old, and always produces 5 to 10 young 
in a litter. There are at least 5 litters a year. 

The little pest makes a round hole in the soft part of the green nut,, 
sucks out the milk, and devours the recently formed kernel. Thus damaged, 
the fruit soon falls from the trees. 

The rodent has some natural enemies among birds, reptiles and 
mammals, but many of these are destroyed by man owing to ill-founded 
stt^cions, and also superstition connected with some of them (birds and 
reptiles). 

Traps and poison are of very little use against Epimys rufescens. 

In large plantations, in districts where the ground is covered with 
heath, each tree cannot be treated separately, owing to the great expense 
this would entail; therefore recourse is had to large fires. Piles of combustible 
material are placed in the plantation on the side whence the wind blows, 
and .lighted towards evening, when the breeze gets up. Substances with a 
pungent, penetrating smell (sulphur, incense etc),as well as a little ground 
pepper, are strewn on the burning heap. The smoke spreads through the 
plantation, rising to the tops of the palms and drives away the rodents, 
which never again return. Men and animals must avoid the^ centres where 
these fires are kindled. 

[ 871 - 878 ] • 
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The preventive control meastire which has hitherto proved most effi¬ 
cacious is to surround the trunk of the coco-palm completely at the height 
of 2 m. or more, from the ground, with funnels made of tin or 2dnc, and 
placed mouth downwards. These funnels should be 30 (or better) 15 
cm. wide, and previously covered with tar. 

Palms provided with these funnels must not be in contact with other 
unprotected trees, or with the branches of trees, which must be cut back 
systematically to within a distance of 2 m. from the palm Before sur¬ 
rounding the trunks with the above-mentioned protective apparatus, the 
tops of the palms should be carefully examined, and any nests found 
at once destroyed. 

The severity of the invasion can be much reduced by leaving suffici¬ 
ent space between the trees, the proper aeration of their summits, and 
the general cleanliness of the plantation. 

Another rodent, which is probably to be* identified with Nesokia ben- 
galensis, comes out of its nest in the ground at night and destroys cereals 
either by cutting off the tender plants or by gnawing the ears 

The best way of killing these animals in their nests it by means of an 
apparatus sold under the name of the White Ant Exterminator. Naph¬ 
thaline placed at the entrance of the nests drives the rodents away. 

A mixture of 15 gm. arsenic and about 900 gm. of wheat flour should be 
strevra over the infested Adds at night. 
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FIRST PART 


Description of valuable Chinese books presented to the Library 
of the International Institute of Agriculture 

By Guido Perris. 

The Piesident of the Chinese Republic has been pleased to offer to 
the Library of the Ihtemational Institute of Agriculture a work no less 
rich than rare — the splendid album descriptive of agriculture and 
silk-culture in China which was published in sumptuous style by the 
Emperor K'ang Hsi (1662-1722). 

At the same time his Excellency Lu-Ch&ng-hsiano, formerly Min¬ 
ister of Foreign Affairs, who visited the Institute in 1919, expressed the 
desire to supplement on his own account the magnificent present of Jus 
Excellency the President of the Chinese Republic by the gift of a number 
of classical works on the subject of agriculture, also published in a most 
artistic form. 

In order to testify to their gratitude to their Excellencies, the Pre¬ 
sident of the Chinese Republic and Lr-CnfeNG-HSiANG, the Permanent 
Committee of the Institute of Agriculture decided at one of its recent 
meetings to direct special attention in the Monthly Bulletin to the im¬ 
portance of this precious gift. 

The brief review which follows will, it is hoped, ser\^e to give an ad¬ 
equate idea of the high historic, artistic and scientific value of the works 
with wHch the Library of the Institute has recently been enriched. 

The ICang hsi yu chih king clfili fit (i) or pictures of agriculture 

(i) For ptttpobcs of the trauscriplion of Oimece words into I,atui characteis, the ortho¬ 
graphy of Sir Thorny Waue, adopted by Gmes in his Chtnese-EngUsh Dtctumary has been 
followed. Consonants‘and groups ot consouants are always sounded as in B ngllqh while 
vowds are pronounced as in Italian. A reversed apostiophe (‘) signifies that the consonant 
to whidli it is prefixed should be aspirated. 
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and silfc-woim breeding published by the Imperial Court of E'angHsi 
may be regarded as a graphic representation of the forms in which agri¬ 
culture and silk-culture were practiced in China during the reign of the 
Emperor K'ang Hsi (1662-1723). 

The somewhat curious history of this work dates back to the Xllth 
Century. Inii45LouSHOTT, Governor ot Yu ch'ien, presented the Em¬ 
peror Kao Tsrrvo (1127-1162), the first representative of the Southern 
Sung d3Uiasty, with a collection of drawings and poems entitled “ Kdng 
chih fii sJtih ”, i. e. Poems and pictures of agriculture and weaving. ” The 
drawings were intended to represent the methods of field work as practised 
at the time and the songs to express the sentiments of the country people. 
The present greatly pleased the Emperor and the work was engraved on 
stone in 1210 under the direction of a nephew of the author and remained 
popular for a long time. But though the songs have come down to us, the 
pictures have been almost entirely lost and it was only recently that a 
reprint of the book was discovered in Japan. The reprint was made in 
the XVlIth century and contains reproductions of the original illustra¬ 
tions. 

The Eibrary of the Institute already posesses a copy of the Keng 
chih t‘u shih, “ Poems and pictures of agriculture and weaving, by Eoir 
Shou, which appears in a volume included in a collection of rare works 
bdonging to different dates and of a different character. Thi^ was pu¬ 
blished by the Emperor Ch'ien Exjng (1736-1795) with the title of: Chih 
pu t$u chat ts‘ung sJiu and bears the date of 1781 (i), and includes two 
others works ou agriculture, both important and rare. Of these tlie first 
is the Nung shu (handbook of agriculture) of JPu, a small treatise 

publidied for the fibcst time in 1149. work is divided into three chap¬ 
ters {chuan), the first of which deris with agriculture proper and includes 
twdve numbered sections followed by two that are notnumbered; the second 
deals with cattle breeding, contains a preface and two numbered sections; 
the subject of the third is the rearing of the silkworm and the culture of 
the mulberry, with a preface and five numbered sections. There is ahso an 
author's preface follovred bj’ notes which provide interesting information 
on the importance and the history of the Nv 9 ig shu. This is followed 
by a short disquisition on silk-growing, the Ts*an slut, written by tlie cele¬ 
brated litterateur, Ch'in Kuan (1049-1101), which was pro 1 )ably printed 
for the first time in 1214. consists of nine brief sections, each contain¬ 
ing short instructions on the rearing of silkworms, and of three interesting 
notes on the objects and origins of the industry. 

Two important notes by Wan Tso-lin, a writer of the Ch'iicn Ettng 
period come next and are followed by a reproduction of Eoti Shou's King 
chih fu shih. Only the text, however, is given, consisting of 21 i)oems 

(x) This book amtains a final note which makes it possible to establi^* its date. The 
note states that on the igtli day ch^Sn of the first month of the year hsL ch'ou (1781) of 
Ch*ien Inso, a certain Fanc of J&i llo finished his task of txaiiscribing the 18705 
monosyllables which make up the volume. 
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f, on agnciilttire and 24 on weaving. Immediately after the poems and on 
the back of the 8th and the front and back of the 9th folios appear the 
observations of IvOU Hung, the nephew of the author, bearing the date 
of I2T0, which are of great importance for the history of LouShou’s 
work. This is followed by an appendix entitled King chi fu hoii hsu 
with observations by another nephew of the author, called Lou Yo {1137- 
^1213), who held high office in the Empire and was a writer of repute. The 
*^whole concludes with some brief remarks by Lou Shao grand nephew 
of Lou" Shou, dated in the first year of the reign of Chia. Hsi, about 1237. 

These various comments, which provide interesting details with re¬ 
gard to the origin and vicissitudes of Lou Shou's work, at the same 
time testify to the interest and enthusiasm aroused, even in the days of 
the Sung Dynasty, by the publication of Lou Shou's collection of pictures 
and poems about agriculture and weaving. The work is in brief a 
glorification of agriculture, inspired by the respect and veneration with 
which it has always been regarded by the Chinese Nation. 

Wan Tso-lin's remarks (the first dated 1738), to which reference 
has been already made, acquaint us with the fact that the three former 
works were offered by certain literati in the Chiangnan (i) to the Em¬ 
peror K'ang Hsi who was traveling at the time in the Southern Prov¬ 
inces. The copies offered to the Emperor were based on all the rarest 
•'editions of the Sung epoch. - 

The King chih fu shih of Lou Shou at once interested the Emperor 
very deeply, so much so that he desired to have a second edition made 
and illustrated by drawings more in accord with the contempomry spirit. 
He entrusted the cdebrated artist Chiao Ping-ch:6ng with the carrying 
out of the drawings, and himself wrote for each picture a poem descrip¬ 
tive of the subject. 

The work was published in 1696 in an elaborate form with a preface 
by the Emperor, emphasizing its importance and scope. Bdow is given 
a trandation to indicate the lofty political interest with which the Emper¬ 
or was inspired in the deep veneration which he cherished towards agri¬ 
culture,, which in fact during the whole period of his reign received every 
possible encouragement. 

Preface hy the Emperor K'ang Hsi. 

“ Morning and night my thoughts turn to the state of the Empire 
and my heart is full of anxiety for the future. Yrlien I consider the 
foundations on which rest the life of my people, food and clothing appear 
to be the most important of all. Moreover I have read the Chapters 
" On the Customs of Pin ” (2) and “ The Precepts against Extravagance. ” 

(x) Tlie actual ptowuces of Chiaug'^u and Anliui. 

(2) The <ihapter “On the customs of Pm” {Ping fSng) is the fifteenth book of thefiist 
jpart (ftue fing) of the Shocking “Book of Odes",one of the sacred books of China, and 
consists of a vexy valuable collection of odes and popular songs* xedted and sung on difi^ent 
^occasions, and back to difEexent periods between 1769 snd 600 B. C They were 
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T!l3e tecommendaiions therein contained on the subject of seed tune and 
harvest, the rearing of the silkworm and the cultiTOtion of the mulberry 
are full of interest and at the same time complete. At all periods rathe 
past, these subjects have been handled to the sound of the flute and the 
accompaniment of the harmonies of stringed instruments as weU as dis¬ 
cussed in laws and edicts. It is the duty of whosoever presides over 
the well-being of the Empire to reflect continually on these questions. 

Ihe lavre of the Western Han Dynasty (i) which so neady approach 
antiquity say “ Injury to agriculture ^ves birth to famine, confumon 
in women's weaving work causes suffering on account of the cold. ” 
They say again that “ Cfld men shall die after a long life and young peo¬ 
ple shall reach an ad'miced age.” 

If a man attempts to realize these precepts while neglecting the fun¬ 
damental laws on which they depend, all his labotu with be nothing worth. 

Every time that I have travdled about the provinces and have heard 
the sound of the voices of the country people, I have been rejoiced to note 
the dgns of agricultural labour, the condition of the land in the North 
and in the South, the pr^rations for the sowing of inillet and rice, the 

sdected and classified by Confudus Mmself. Pin is the name of the capital of a small feu* 
datoxy state bdonging to the family of the Chou before it took possession of the thione. 
tCbis diapter on the customs of Pin, deals with the subjects of agriculture and weaving in 
a style that has become classic, an object of admiration and a modd for all dhinese Utetati 
and poets, who seek its inspiration every time they compose poems dealing with agricul¬ 
tural work. 

This od^ which depicts with a sentiment profoundly rdigious, the conditions of life 
among the people of Pitt, their fidd work varying in accordance with each month of the year, 
the prosperity which the inhabitants enjoyed as a result of the beneficent institutions of a 
wise Government, is always referred to with sorrow and r^ret, as the far-away picture of the 
type of prosperity that a tiny state had been able to obtain, thanks to the wisdom and piety 
of its mlecs many centuries before our era. 

In thus alluding to it, K'ano Hsi makes evident his intense interest in agriculture and 
the wdl being of his people. 

” Hie Precepts against Bstravagance ” (Wu t) are found in the 15th Chapter of the Chou 
shu, “ historical records of the Chou dynasty, ” which is itsdf the fifth part of the “ Shu 
ching ” or Book of Histojy, another book regarded as sacred by the Chinese nation, which 
covets a period dating from the middle of the XXIVlh century B. C. to the year 
A. D. 72X, Agricultural work is praised in this chapter also, and the Bmpeior*s reference 
to it ha&the same motive as that to the diapter On the customs of Pm, ” Both chapters 
are ascribed to the Duke of Chou (Chou Rung, d. B. C. 1106) brother of the first iRm- 
Iieror of the CHOU dynasty and renowned throug^iout the ages for his wisdom and virtue. 

(i) The Western or Former Han Dynasty was in power from B. C, sod to A. D. 23. It 
is therefore considered by the Chinese as very dosdy approaching the period of classical 
antiquity whidr is taken as a modd of good government and morals, and embraces a peri¬ 
od, whidi starts with the beginning of Chinese history and lasts till the fall of the Chou 
dynasty in the 3rd Century B. C. The prec^ts quoted by the Emperor K*ang HSi are 
to be found in an edict of the Emperor Ching Tc (B. C. 136-140) published in B. C. 145 
to call ttpon the people and magistrates to devote the utmost attention to agriculture in or¬ 
der to avoid the risk of famine. This edict which is reproduced in the Histoiy of the West¬ 
ern BAs Dynasty is likewise quoted in the Shau shih fung h*ao, book 43, fol. x, back. 
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variety of the seasons and the measures taken to destroy the locust. It 
has been for me a true pleasuxe to seek and obtain exact information 
on all such matters. 

When busy with affairs of state, I discuss the problems with Ministers 
and Officials on the borders of the “ Wdl-watered Garden ” (i), wherein 
are many cultivated plots while the peasants allow the water of the stream 
to run freely in the furrows, and the eye rests upon a succession of 
rice fid.ds, and the ear is filled with the clatter of buckets. The peasants 
can safely reckon on the ripening of an abundant crop consisting of many 
thousands of cJiung (2)- Mulberry trees are planted on the borders and 
aU along the foolpaths and dose to them huts have been built for the 
rearing of the silkworm. The cocoons are washed and the silk is wound 
and so the work proceeds exactly as though under the thatched roof of ’ 
peasant’s cottage. Moreover I have built the Pavilion called “ The 
Knowledge of A^cultuie ” and the '' Kiovsk of the Autumn Cloud ” in 
order to be able to obsei^^e all the processes in detail. 

It was a saying among our andents: I^et him who is clothed in 
silk think of the cold from which the weaver womaia has suffered: let 
him who eats the loaf remember the weary labours of the peasant. On 
these maxims my thoughts dwdl deep and long. For this reason I have 
ordered the “ Pictures of agriculture and weaving ” to be designed, each 
subject being illustrated by 23 drawings. 

To each of these pictures I have added a poem of my own composition, 
and these I have written so that they may be used as songs to beguile 
the labour and the weariness of the field. 

The pictures represent the w^ry toil of the peasant, which raises 
hard places on his feet and hands, and the harsh life of the women who 
rear the silkworms and have the care of the cocoons, the silk and the 
weaving. The field work is depicted in most complete and minute detail 
from beginning to end. 

I have ordered new plates to be engraved in order that these pic¬ 
tures may he handed down to posterity and that our sons and grandsons, 
and our subjects of aU classes may learn that the wheat, which is their 
staff of Hfe, is cultivated with toil and pain, and that the raiment they 
wear is no less difficult to provide. 

In the Skur-ching (Book of History) is written this precept: But 
love the good gifts of the soil, and you will be pure in heart. ” 

Of a truth these pictures contain much to stir the heart. But my 
chief desire is that they may serve throughout my Empire, to give each 


(i) “ The Wdl-^wateted Gardea {FSng tsi yuan) was in the gtcninds of the Impeiial 
Palace at Pddn. It was laid oat by the Empetor EL'ang Hsi and contained sevetal mo» 
of xice-fidds, many rows of mulberry trees and many nurseries of silkworms. In the Shon 
shih t*ung k*ao, book 51 fol. i (front and back) and fol xi (front) a description of this gar¬ 
den JS given in the form of a poetical essay by the Bmperar Ch'ien 1,t 3NO, entitled Fing 
tsB yuan chi, 

{2) An ancient Chinese measure of capacity, equivalent to 6 hu and 4 fw. 
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a pride in his own work, in order that he may be able to devote himself 
to it with all his strength and live sparingly, so that the fruits of the earth 
may ever more and more increase. 

When there is enough and to spare of food and clothing, each citiz^ 
will be able -to reach the realm of peace and concord, prosperity and long 
Ufe. Such is my heartfdt prayer in my profound desire for the wdl- 
being of the mass of my people. 

Composed and written by the Imperial hand in the 35th year of 
K'ang Hsr {1696) in the second month of spring, on the 5th day dedicated 
to the Divinity of the Earth (i) ». 

The work whidi has been presented to the Institute by BSs Excd- 
lency, the President of the Chinese Republic, is of exceptional rarity (2) 
and a perfect treasure-house of Chinese typographic art. Chia.0 Ping- 
CH&NG*s plates are dry point engravings on wood and handpainted with 
most remarkable cate and exactitude, ^ving an extreme delicacy of tone 
and a dear outline of each figure on a rural back groimd, treated with a 
deep feding for natural beauty. This copy is perfectly preserved and 
without any defect. It is in fact a fresh edition of the Ch'ien Dong 
period made throughout with the R‘ang Hsi original blocks, to which 
have been added poems by the Emperors Yung Cheng (1723-1735) and 
Ch'ien Dung (1736-1795), both of whom desired to follow the exaxuple 
of thdr fllustrious ancestor and to compose a poem for each of the pic¬ 
tures. 

The work consists of two large volumes in album form, enclosed 
in a covering of richly adorned silk with dasps of carven ivory. This 
in its turn is ingeniously contained in a wooden case bearing the in¬ 
scription K‘ang Hsi yU chih ktig ckih fu, L e. “ Pictures of agriculture 
and weaving. Imperial edition of K'ang Hsr. ” The first illustration 
shows the casket just described. 

Each volume is bound in a double covering of stout boards, the se¬ 
cond being faced with a handsome brocade. The second illustration 
shows the brocaded cover of the second volume. The inscription on the 
left hand side is in manuscript and the title is identical with that on the 
casket. The three lines in small characters bdow the title run as follows 
ffsia is*e cJiih Su Mi shih san yueh U yu chang an kung chieh ho yuan 

(x) Shi fih, days of sacnfic^ oommg once in the spring before seed-time, and again in 
the antnmn after harvest. Thqy were saaed to the Barth, personified as the tutelary deity 
of the soil. 

(2) KauRZCE Coim&NT (p. 145 sq. of the second volume of his “ Catalogue des livres 
dunois, cor6ens et iaponais de la Biblioth^e Nationale de Paris ”, 1903) describes very 
biiehy certain copies of the King chih t*u (nos. 2394-2398) but it does not seem possible that 
any ci these were based on the original plates of £‘ano Hsi. differ entirely from our 

work in form at other essential points. The same is the case with the oopy in the National 
Museum of Natural Histoty of New York and that in the KonigUche BiWiothek of Berlin. 
These last are slightly more in aocoid with our copy, whicli is however greatly superior both 
as regards technical execution and state of pieservalion. 
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shih ts'ang chin'* i.e. “ Ilnd voltiine, weaving, 23 pictures; wHch be¬ 
came the property of the Archives of Ghang-an in the third month of 
the spring season of 1753 and was preserved among the treasures of. Ho 
Yuan [pseudonym], (whose red seal is affixed). ” The same leg^d is also 
to be seen on the cover of the first volume with of course the exception 
of the number and subject. These markings lead to the conclusion that 
the work was produced at a date previous to 1753 and probably between 
1736 and 1742, that is to say, before the Emperor Ch'ien I^ung gave 
orders for the engraving of the plates for the edition issued tinder his 
control (i). The two albums are 3 % cm. thick and almost square is 
shape, bdtJ^ in fact 28 cm. wide by 26.8 cm. long. 

In the first volume two blank pages are followed by six which contain 
Emperor EI'.xng Hsi’s preface, of which a translation has already been 
given. This prefiice is a facsimile, printed in red, of the originalhand 
writing of the Emperor. On the first page (fig. 3) in the right hand lower 
comer is to be seen a manuscript inscription in black characters, mean¬ 
ing “ Preserved as a precious relic in the “ Pavilion of Serene Peace, ” 
(^n ching tHng chin ts'ung). The red rectangular seal (Kuan fang) of 
the command of a western expeditionary force (2) has been stamped by 
hand over the inscription. 

The pictures on agriculture are found immediately after the preface 
and all are on the page to the right hand of the reader, while the text 
of the Imperial poems is on the opposite page. Each of the pictures 
measures 24.5 x 24.7 centimetres, and has a black line border. In one 
of the blank comers, or, where all lie comers are occupied by the drawing, 
in any available blank space, the original poem of Lou Shou on the sub¬ 
ject of the picture is inserted. The poems of Lou Shou are in 8 verses 
of five monosyllables apiece. 

The text of the Imperial poems takes up the page to the left of the 
picture to which it rdalcs and is framed in a red border, 3 centimetres 
wide. The space occupied by the text is broken up into 8 columns, 
lettered in red, and is 18 X 19 centimetres wide. 

(1) A very detailed study of the King chih and more partioilarly of the Edition of 
ChUen Lung, has been published by O. Franee in a volume entitled: ** King chi t*u, Acker^ 
bau und Seidengewimiung in China, ** Hambuxg, 1913. The emiueut Eteach authoniy on 
China, Paul Pelliot, has ooutiibuted a masterly footnote to O. Eramxe’s important mono- 
graph by his erudite article " A propos du King tchi i*ou ” which is published in the " Mi- 
moires concemmt VAsie OHerMe, ” Vol. I, Paris, 19x3. 

(2) The sam^ seal occurs on the page of the text corresponding to the 23rd picture in 
the first part, and on the ist, 2nd and 23td pictures and corresponding pages of the lest in 
the second. On the first picture in the second port (fig. 7} the print of the seal is |)articalarly 
dear and luns thus: Kiuin iai hsi ching hsuan fing yang p*ao chang hsu tui shih huan fang, which 
may be roagbly translated: ** Conunand of the expeditiouaiy force against the rebels of the 
West. Front line. Regiment of Western Artillery and Dragoons, Offidal seal. It would 
be interesting from the point of view of the history of the Album to be able to identify the 
various persons into whose possession it came, following the line of the various inscriptions 
referred to above. 
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The jStst colninn to the right indicates the section, the number ot 
the picture in the series and its title. The second and the third col¬ 
umns contain the poems of the Emperor Hsi in 4 verses of 

7 monosyllables apiece. In the fourth, fifth and sixth columns is given 
the poetry of the Emperor Yung Ch^ng in 8 verses of five monosyllables 
a piece following exactly the model of Eou Shou. The poems of 
Emperor Ch'iUn Lung, which are in the same metre as those of K' ang 
TTct, are to be found in the seventh and eighth columns, but none of the 
poems bears any indication of the author. At the end of the first volume 
in the lower comer to the right in picture 23, immediately after 
the verses of Lou Shou, is inscribed the name of the painter, Chiao 
Ping ChSng, who styles himself Secretary of the Imperial Bureau of As¬ 
tronomy, The same inscription is to be seen in the lower left band cor¬ 
ner of picture 23 at the end of the second volume. The pictures and 
the text in the second volume are arranged in the same manner as those 
in the first 

The first volume is devoted to agriculture {king) or, more correctly, 
rice-culture, from the period of sowing to that of Harvest Thanksgiving. 
The second volume is devoted to weaving {chih) that is to say the rear¬ 
ing of the silkworm and the completion of the fabric.' 

Below ate given the titles of the various pictures with brief notes of 
explanaticm. 


First P.vrt. - AGRICULTURE [King). 

I. Ch'm-dmng .... Immersion of the Grain. 


2. King .Ploughing. 

3. P^a-nou .The first harrowing, by a rigid harrow with 

three rows of teeth, ridden by the worker. 

4. C/i‘ao .The second harrowing, by a harrow with a 

ringle row of teeth and a vertical tmrae held 
in the hand. 

5. .The third harrowing, by a light harrow with 

three rows of teeth- 

6. Pn-yang .The sowing. 

7. Ch*ft ymg .The first sproutings. 

8. Yu-yin .Manuring. As soon as the shoots appear, 

a small trough attached to a rod is used 
for this purpose. 

9. Pa-yang .Raising the seedlings. 

10. CKa-yang .Pricking out the seedlings. 

11. I-yun .First weeding. 

12. Erh-yUn .Second weeding. 

13. San-yUn .Third weeding. 
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14. Kmn-kai .Irrigation, by a hand-'windlass. 

15. Shou-i .Cropping. 

16 . Tkig-ch*mg .... Grinding. 

17 ChHh-siH .Thiesbing with, double flail. 

18. Ch'mg-tui .Pounding with, peslie and mortar 

^ 19. Shai .Sifting. 

20. Po-yang .Winnowing 

21. Lung .Cleansing. 

22. Jthts‘ang .Storing in the granary, 

23. CJii-shin . ... The Harvest Thanksgiving. 

Secoot Part. - WEAVING (Chth). 

1. Yu-fs*an .The bathing of the silkwoinis* eggs. 

2. ErJi-mien .... The second sleep. 

3. Saurmien . The third sleep. 

4. Ta^Mi .The great awakening. 

3. Cho-clii .Maturity. The fully developed worms are taken 

#- out by means of nets, and the weaklings are 

rejected. 

6. Fin-po .Bedding-down. 

7. Ts‘ai-sang .Plucking the mulberry leaves. 

8. Shang-tsu .MountiBg the silkworms. 

9. Chih-po .Heating the trays. 

10. Hsia-tsii .Extracting the cocoons. 

11. TsMiien .Sorting the cocoons. 

12. Chiao-cJiien . . , Care of the cocoons. 

13. Lim-ssS .Winding ofi the silk on the frames. 

14. Ts'an-^ .Mating the moths. 

15. SsS-Itsieh .... Thanksgiving to God. 

^ 16. Wei .flaking the wreft. 

17. Chih .Weaving. 

18. Lo-ssii .Making the skeins. 

19. CJiing .Making the warp. 

20. Jan-si .Dyeiag. 

21. Pan-hua .Weaving embroideries. 

22. Chieurpo .Cutting up the finished silk. 

23. Ch'eng4 .Garment making. 

A few reproductions of the drawing with the test of the accompan3ring 
poems are appended. 
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a. PERKIS 


The first picttiie in the first part of the King cJiih t*u (fig. 5) repre¬ 
sents the watering of the seeds, the first task of the agricultural y^ear. 
In the early days of April, baskets containing the seed are dipped in the 
stieam flowing past the i)easant*s cottage in order that the action of 
the water may develop its power of geniunation. In the left hand 
comer is I/:)u Shou's poem of which the following is the text and a 
trandation. 


Ch'IN CHtTVG 

ChH fon yeJi yit tsu 
Min wai cVim shui shinq 
Yiin Ian ch*in cIiHen pi 
Chia ku cKou hsin ming 
Hsi cVou chiang yu shih 
Lei ssA sui dim Jising 
CJiih chi chi kou mang 
Tsai pai ch*i ck'iu dicing 

ImiBRSIOV OB THE SEEDS. 

" IfiLht night on the mountain, whence springs the stream, were rains 
abundant. 

At our door the spring floods have swdled the brook. 

Now plunge we our frails in the ^Uow green waters. 

So that the bountiful seed may send out its tender shoots 
In the fields of the West toil now begins, 

And the ploughshare follows the course of the rising sun. 

To the God of Spring we sacrifice a cock, (i) 

And pray once more that in the Autumn time we may reap rich 
harvest. 

Kg. 4 gives a reproduction of the page of the text corresponding 
with Picture I. It contains the poems of K'ang Hsi, Yt-ng Ch£ng and 
Ch'iln I/UNG of which a rough version is gi^ en : 

K‘a.ng Hsis poem: 

Hsuan ho chieh hon diao nung hung 
TzA tzii cWin lao ch*i ch'it fitnq 
Tsao pien timg t*ien fung hi chung 
CJi‘ien sJiang she simi cVin yiln lung 

“ The toil of the fidd begins a& mild, and balmy grow the dayb. 
Now all around with equal zeal men start to work 
Early in the day, for the Eastern fidds seed slow and quick of growth 
is chosen 

The peasants Irarelegged step down into the stream to dip their frails. " 
(i\ **Kou MAVU” is the protective Geoxus of the Spring 
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Yung ChSng poem: 

Pai ku i clna chung 
Hsien mng chu mou kiing 
CWun hsuan trh yueh hou 
Hsiang ch‘in i chH chung 
Chung lu sui i pirn 
Yiin lung yung U fung 
Md to hsien fu loo 
Chan chieh shih nien feng 

“ The fruitM seeds given by last year’s crops 
Safeguarded by the Divine Shhi Nitng, (i) 

In the third month, in Spring’s warm days, 

Are plunged in the sweet-smeUing stream. 

The slow growths and the quick aie chosen. 

And all together grasp the frails. 

What time the village grey beards 

In fullness of knowledge predict a year of abundance. ” 

Poem of Ch'ikn I/Ung: 

ChH pu ching yang tsao hua hung 
Tung chiao shu tsai %mn fang fung 
Ch*i liu cVin chung ju yu lu 
Sh&ng i han ch'un hsiu si Umg 

“ The cieative influences of Spring are spreading through the air. 
Eastwards in the country round about the city, field work is on all 
sides b^iming. 

The grain is being dipped in the stream, flowing down from the 
mountain and now green as oil. 

Spring’s joy is all pervading and the grain frails are fair to see >». 

Fig, 7 depicts the first process in silkworm rearing, the bathing of 
the e^ before hatching out, which takes place in mid-April. 

lyOU Shou's poem, which is to be seen in the upper right-hand comer, 
and the page of text corresponding with the picture which contains the 
poems of the three Emperors on the same subject may be rendered as 
follows. 


(i) Sb£n Nuno (2852-2737 B. C.], the Divine Husbandman, was one of the five fixbt leg- 
endaxy nfiers of China. Tradiiion ascribes to him the discovety of the plough, and also the 
instruction of his people in the art of cultivation and the use of medicinal herbs He is re¬ 
garded as the tutelary Divinity of Agriculture, 
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O. P^ILRIS 


IvOTJ Shou’s poem: 

Yu ^s'an. 

Nifng sang chiang yn shili 
Skill chieh kno chin yen 
CVing fHg hmi yen jih 
Hsiao yu yU ts‘an fien 
Ch'un slian cTman kao mei 
P&n cKih lung chHng ch'uan 
Shin kung hsiang chai chieh 
Rung sang shuai min hsien, 

Tim Bathing op the Siixworms'eggs. 

“ The field worker’s and the dlk worker’s toil is now beginning, 
For the da3"s when no fires may be lit are past (i). 

When gently blows the breeze and the swallows return. 

And lightly fall the spring showers, then is the time to cleanse the 
silkworms’ eggs. 

So turn back the sleeves of your white Spring garments. 

See how the water in the vessel gleams crystal-dear. 

In the Imperial Palace strict fast is kept. 

And, for an example to his folk, the Emperor himsdf tends the 
mulberries ” 

K'ang Hsi’s poem: 

Pin fing ts'&ng chii shou i piefn 
Ts*an skill sVu lising ku yu ticn 
Ring k*ao kung sang ch*uan li cJiih 
Hsien i yu clmng hsiang cJiHng ch'uan. 

“ As hath been already set forth in the chapter " on dothing ” in the 
“ Customs of Pin " 

Silkworm rearing begins on the “ Ku yti ” day (2) 

Moreover it is laid down in the rules of the Book o£ Ritual (3), in 
the passage on the Ducal mulberry trees, 

That the first task is to plunge the eggs in the sunlit waters of the 
stream. ” 

(r) ** Chin yen- £. e. the period wliea no fires were allowed, came loimd towards the 
end of spring or at the end of the 3rd month of the Chinese year. Pbr several days the light- 
ing of fires and all cookihg were forbidden. 

(a> **Ku yu*’ (literally "grain rains”) is a solar term corresponding with the «ath of 
Apdl when the Son enters the Constdlation of Tanros. 

(3) The lA Ki, on Booh of Rites, is one of the texts of the teadungs of Confuciiis in 
which is collected all the information relathig to the cecemootes, rites and customs, both civ¬ 
il and rdigioiis, practised by the Chinese of ancient times. 
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Yung Chang’s poem: 

Men to yang liu fhig 
ChH chang fao Ima shui 
Ts'un chiu yun yang hao 
CKun kuei yu is'an tz& 

Hsien listen hmg ts'ui p‘tn 
Ch'i ch'i juan hsiang cliih 
Hsiieh chien yu ping sstt 
Fu hung ts*ung tz^U shili. 

" When among the willows before the house the breezes blow 
gustily 

And the steainlet issuing from the mountain is swollen and noisily 
flow its waters, now coloured as the peach bloom. 

The village keeps solemn festival with lamb's flesh and wine. 
While in the rooms of the women the silkworms’ e^s are cleansed. 
Then fair hands hold the basin, turquoise green. 

And in it are poured the eggs from the scented packet. 

I^ter from the cocoons all snow white, silk icy white will be 
woven, 

Now the tasks and the toils of the women begin. ” 

Ch'ien IvUng’s poem: 

Ts'eng tu pin fing ch‘i yileh pien 
Ch*%h ch*ih jih ting U kuang tHen 
Hsin ts*an %vei ch*i hsien i yu 
P*Sn man ming pi ]in man ch'uan 


" It is written in the chapter *'on the 7th month" in the “ Customs 
of PIN ", 

When the shadows grow longer and the sky shines bright, 

The yet-unhatched and tender silkworms’ eggs are cleansed 
In basins filled with the clear waters of the stream, where all the 
folk are gathered round." 

A characteristic picture representing a stage in rice-culture, the prick¬ 
ing out of the seedlings, has also been chosen foi reproduction. From 
the most remote age this practice has existed in China, though with us 
it has been followed in quite recent years only and is not as yet general. 
The poem of lyOU Shod on the subject is to be seen in the upper right- 
hand comer. It runs as follows: 
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o. PlSRRIS 


Ch'a yang 

Ch*en yil mai chHn jun 
IVh feng Jiuai hsia liang 
CUi nan yu chH pei 
Hsiao ko cWa hsin yang 
P'ao chih pu fing shu 
Tso yu wu Imn hsing 
Wo chiao cKa yang ma 
Tai loo min mo i&ang. 

Pricking out Tim skbdwntgs. 

In the month of May the dawn showeis bathe llie soil, 

And the South Wind keeps the summer days cool as it rustles the 
acacias. 

To South and to North of the stieamlet that comes down from the 
mountain^ 

With jest and song the country folk prick out the rice-seedlings. 
Stooping to earth and never remitting in their toil. 

They move steadily to right and left. 

I will teach you to do the work with a tool of wood: 

This will lighten your toil; give heed to my instruction.” (l) 


The works presented by his Excdl«icy, M. Lu, form a worthy com¬ 
plement of the gift of the President of the Chinese Republic. They com¬ 
prise: 

i) Nung cMng cHuan sJm 
z) Ch'in ting sJion shih t'ung Vao 
3). Chih wuming shih fu k*ao. 

A brief summary of these three works follows. 

The Nimg ching ch*Uan shu is a complete treatise on Agriculture 
in sixty volumes {chum) and the classical work on agriculture for the 
Ming dynasty (1368-1644). The author was Hsu Kuang-ch‘i (i56?-i 633) 
the famous pupil of the Jesuit father, Matteo Ricci, under whose in¬ 
fluence he was converted to Cathohdsm. 

From the biography of the author which appears in the BSstoiy 
of the Ming Dynasty (bwk 251, folio 15), we learn that Hsti Kuang-Ch'i 
held a very high place in public life. Hence it is not surprising 
that his conversion raised the highest hopes among the missionaries, 
who at his baptism wished to give him the name of Paul, to indicate the 

(i) A descriptiooi of this tool as used iu the rice-field is given in the Nung’ChBttg-ch^Uaif 
shu, book. 21, 19th folio (trout and back). 
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Apostolic service that they expected from him in China. Their hopes 
were however doomed to disappointment for Hsu Kuang-ch'i remained 
for all lime the only example of a Catholic convert among high Chinese 
ftmctionaries. However in his writings he gave currency to the European 
scientific knowledge that he had acquired as a result of the instruction 
he had received from his Jesuit 'instructors 

Hsu Kuang-Cec'i died before he had quite completed his treatise 
on Agriculture which was not published till 6 years after his decease. 
Although according to the History of the Ming Dynasty (Mmo shih, 
book 231 folio 17 front) the question of an Imperial Edict ordering the 
work to be printed was raised, no Imperial Edition of the book has been 
discovered. Probably the internal struggles which a little later brought 
about the fall of the Ming Dynasty prevented the carrying out of the 
Imperial order. The fact remains that the Nung cheng ch‘uan sJiu os 
appears from the Imperial Catalogue of Ch'ien Eung { CKiftrivng - sH -- 
k"u-ch*ua'tir-shttt~sung-mu, book 102, folio 13 back) was printed by Ce[‘6n 
Tzi^-uung, who received it from one of Hsu's uncles, Chang Kuo-wei 
and Fang Yo-ktog, who were all high State dignitaries. The first edi¬ 
tion made its appearance in 1639. It contains the prefeice and the 
notes of the three editors named above, who were contemporaries of Hsu- 
Kuang-ch'i. He himself was a native of Shanghai, dose to which is 
to be found even to this day a famous Jesuit Community in a district 
which takes its name from the Hsu fe.mily [Zikawei [Hsu-Chia-WeiJ = 
Villa of the Hsu family). 

Hsu Kuang-ch'i's work, which is truly a monumental record of Agri- 
cultural science in the days of the Mings, has had an enormous circu¬ 
lation throughout China and has run into numerous editions. 

The copy presented to the Institute by his Excellency was printed 
in the first half of the year 1800. 

The library of the Institute possesses a second copy, presented by 
the Chinese Government in 1909. It is a reprint dated 1843 (the 23rd 
3^ear of the reign of Tao Kuang) edited by Tai Yuan Shih and published 
by the house of Shu-hai-lou at Shanghai. 

The Nung Ching ch*uan shu is in effect a most carefiiHj" produced 
Encydopaedia of Agricultural Science. In it the subject is considered 
in its scientific and practical aspects, not merely as affecting the agricul¬ 
turist alone, but rather fiom a wider and more general pomt of view as 
a form of Political Science, the base and foundation of a complete sj^em 
of government. Herein lies the most original and important character¬ 
istic of the work of Hsu Kuaxg-ch'i, who, takmg as his standpoint 
the old classical idea that “ Agriculture is the basis of the Empire and the 
greatest and most useful of the Arts ”, considers that a treatise on agri¬ 
culture \aeTved generally should keep in view the realisation of the well¬ 
being and comfort of the people, and aim at guaranteeing their freedom 
from disturbance and the maintenance of a Government resting on solid 
foundations 

A brief summaiy'' of the contents of the treatise shows that the first 
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3 books {Nung-phn) deal TOtb agricultural literature from the earliest 
doTOi to the auriior’s own period. It contains numerous quotations from 
the dassics and also from the scientific publications of the most famous 
writers. A historical study is also given, showing the great importance 
paid at all times by the different Chinese Dynasties to questions relating 
to Agriculture in general. 

Books 4 and 5 deal with the land-systems and the distri- 

bution and dassification of estates. 

Books 6 to II {nung-shih) describe fidd-work. 

Books 12 tcP20 deal with Hydraulics and Irrigation. Here for the 
first time’European hydraulic sdence is referred to in a Chinese book. 
Hsxi Kuang-ch'i gives a partial reproduction of the treatise on hydrau¬ 
lics which he Mmsdf wrote at the dictation of Father Sabatinto de Ur- 
sis which had already been published in sis volumes under the title of 
Tai hsi shui fa (i). Part of the 4th, and the 5th volume are omitted 
as being purdy speculative and theoretical. 

' Boolm 21 to 24 contain a complete description of the va¬ 

rious agricultural implements and machines with explanatory matter 
and numerous drawings. 

Books 25 to 30 (shuri) treat of the cultivation of the chief crops; 
cereals, vegetables, fruit-trees, etc. 

Books 31 to 34 {fs‘an-sang) describe at length the cultiva^on of the 
mulberry and the breeding of silkworms. In paitiailax in books 33 and 
34 are to be found a number of drawings of the “ plant ** used in silkworm 
breeding and also for firming and weaving the silk. 

Books 35 and 36 {ts^aii-sang-kuang-leij give a detailed account of 
the modes of cultivating cotton, hemp, flax and the fibres of Pueraria 
Thnmbergiana, Book 35 has bem tiandated into English in the “ Chi¬ 
nese Repository ” (vol. XVIII, 1849) pp- 449 under the title of " Di¬ 
rections for the cultivation of cotton." 

Books 37 to 40 {chung-^hih) have reference to forest-trees, such plants 
as tea, chrysanthemum, bamboo and those used for d5»^emg. 

Book 41 (mu yattg) is on the subject of cattle-breeding, while book 
42 {cliih 4 sao) treats of the conversion of agricultural produce into food¬ 
stuffs, oils and alcoholic beverages. 

Books 43 to 60 {huangHiJiing) are devoted in great detail to general 
policy with regard to the distribution of foodstuffs and in particular to 
the measures that should he taken to avoid and to combat famine and 
other calamities, resulting from natural causes. 

A section of book 44 on the subject ot locusts has been translated 
into Italian by Alfonso Andreozzi, who published at Florence in 1870 
a little volume with the title; “ SuUe cavallette, consiclerazioni estratte 
dal Nun* cen*-ziiien~sciu, osda Trattato complete sull'Agricoltura. — 
Firenze, 1870. ” 

This Section of the treatise contains complete lists of all the gmsses, 


(x) See CoanzBH, ImpHmerU smo-europienne, 3x4. 
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Text of the \'erses by K‘ang Hsi, by Yung CHfeNG and by Ch‘ien I^ung 

CORRESPONDING TO THE PICTURE REPRODUCED IN FiG. 7. 
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plants, fruits, vegetables, etc. that can be eaten in times of famine -with 
an illustration and a description of the method of treatment in each case 


The Ch'in ting shou shth t‘iing k'ao is the chief work on Agriculture 
produced by the Ch'ing Dynasty (1644-1912) following the example of the 
treatise of Hsu Kuang Ch*!. It was set on foot by the Imperial decree 
of the Emperor Ch'iEn Lung (1736-1795) through an official committee, 
with a Prince of the blood royal as President, consisting of jSfty members 
of admowledged scientific eminence, among whom were to be found some 
of the chief dignitaries of State. 

By an Edict of the 14th of May, 1737, the Emperor Ch'ien Lxjng 
gave orders that the work should be carried out in order to give an im¬ 
petus to agriculture in the Empire and to demonstrate to his people that 
it was a matter of the deepest concern to the highest authority in the land. 
The work was finished in 1742 and presented with a note to the Emperor, 
who himself added a preface. 4 

The title is distinctly characteristic of the Ch'ing period — one of 
remarkable scholarship, more imposing on account of the vastness of its 
literary output than of its intrinsic value. While the titles of piexdous 
works are dear and comprehensive, it is impossible to understand the 
title in this case without reference to its original source. In the ** Book 
of History ” (Shocking i, 2), a classic of the highest antiquity, it is stated 
that the Emperor Yao (2357-2255 B. C.)*Drdeied the astronomers Hsi 
and Ho to draw up the Calendar " paying all due respect to the God of 
Heaven " in such a way “ as to make the march of the Seasons quite 
evident to the folk" IChing-shotSr^inr’Shih), 

The treatise opens with this phrase of Shu-ching*s to be understood 
in the sense that “ the seasons for mankind are the periods for fixed la¬ 
bour and for harv'esting ” and that ** the precise definition of the seasons 
is the foundation of all agricultural work." 

Hence the title really signifies " Enquiries into the true rignificance 
of the seasons ", that is to say, into the types of fixed labour appropriate 
to the various stages of the year. As regards the actual vahse of the trea¬ 
tise it hardly appears to be so important as that of Hsu Kuang-Ch‘i. In 
reality it is largdy a repioduction of earlier work with certain additional 
matter but without criticism or originality. It attaches great importance 
to the encouragement of agriculture by the State and to rdigious festi¬ 
vals coimected with husbandry. The whole is copiously illustrated, 
Hsu's designs being supplemented by a large number of modem and 
original engmvings. 

The edition which has been presented by his Excellency is undated, 
but in all probability belongs to the later half of the year 1800. 

The library also possess a second copy of the treatise, the Imperial 
Edition of 1826 (sixth year of the reign of Tao Kuang), the gift of the 
Chinese Government in 1909. 
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Below will be foimd a short stimtnary of the contents of the 78 
Books (chUari^. 

Books I to 6 {t'ien-shili-m^) deal with the subjects of dimate 
and seasons. 

Books 7 to 18 treat in great detail questions relating 

to the land system and distribution of estates, irrigation, etc. 

Books 19 to 30 {Ktir-chufig-^nen) deal with the cultivation of cereal 
crops and volumes 31 to 41 {Kung-tso min) with various forms of field- 
labour and harvesting, illustrations of the implements and machines em¬ 
ployed being also given. 

Book& 42 to 53 {c7i*ilan-k*o min) describe the different forms of 
encoumgement given to agriculture by the Government, various Im¬ 
perial edicts, poems, public ceremonials in honour of agriculture, etc. 
In volumes 52 and 53 are reproduced the drawings of agriculture and 
weaving given in the King chih t*u described in detail above. 

Books 54 to 57 {hsii-chu^iin) contain much interesting information 
upon the State granaries, which in general should serve, not only for char¬ 
ity or for dealing with famine conditions when they arise, but also for 
r^ulariring the market. 

Books 58 to 71 {nung-yu-^in) deal with the crafts subsidiary to 
agriculture, such as horticulture, sylviculture and cattle breeding. 

Books 72 to 78 {fs^an-sang-mhi) are concerned with silkwontt- 
rearing and the cultivation of the mulberry. They have been in part 
trandated by Stanislas Juucen in his wdl known book entitled « Resume 
des piincipaux trait6s chinois sur la culture des muriers et Teducation 
des vers a soie^, published in Paris in 1837. 


The Chih wu ming shih- 4 *u k*ao, or Ulustiated Index to the Vegetable 
Kingdom, is the work of the famous botanist Wu Chi-'chun (d. 1846) 
of Klu-sMh, in the province of Honan. 

This Catalogue gives a careful classification and a very detailed de¬ 
scription of all plants. 

Before publication, the whole work was carefully revised by an¬ 
other celebmted botanist I/UNO Ying-ku of M&ig-tzu in the province of 
Yfiauan. 

The edition presented by his Excdlency, I/U CnfeNG-HSiANG bears 
the date of 1919. It was issued by the Official Printers of Shanhsi, the 
province of which the author was viceroy for many years, but was orig¬ 
inally written in the first half of 1800. The I^ibraty possess a second copy, 
which was printed in 1866. 

The treatise is in 38 volumes, with an appendix of 22 additional 
volumes- 
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GENERAL INFORMATION. 

879 - Tbe Prog^s of Agriculmre in fhe Republic of Cuba During Recent Years. — 
ComimMicated hy Dr. F. F. Falco, Delegate for to the IfUern%Honal Institute of Agri** 
cuUure, 

General Statistical Information, — The following* data have been 
famished by the special Bureau of Information of the Ministry of Agri- 
colture, Commerce and Labour of the Republic. The demographic and 
commercial portions rdate to the year 1920. 

The Island is about 750 miles long, and the area is 45 88x sq. miles. 
The sea coast of Cuba is about 3700 km.; it has more deep-water ports than 
any other country in the western hemisphere. The mean tempemtuxe in 
January is 2i.3<> C; and in July 2BP C; eatremes vary from 170 C to 39PC. 
The average rainfall is 137 cm., the dimate is dry in winter, but there is 
heavy rain in summer. There is a population of 2 900 000 inhabitants; 
or a density of about 24 per sq, km. 


Bacoess of bixtbs orvex deaths. 45 000 

Aveia@e amiiial immigiaticni. 45 000 

Average atmual increase. , no 000 


74 % of the population is white, 26 % coloured. 


Focdgn Tiade: — Total.C 890 000 000 

Bxports.. ..*.. 590000000 

Impoocts. » 300 000 000 


Balanoe of trade In tavonr of Cuba.$ 290 000 000 

Balaxice of trade per bead. > zoo 

Re-esporfs ftom Cuba per bead.a 203 

Imparts Into Cuba per bead. n.... > zo8 


[Information N* 879 } 
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In normal times more goods enter and leave the Port of Havana 
+>iflTi any other Western Hemi^here port except New York. 

The value of the sugar crop of 1918-19 was $524 000 000, and the 
estimated value of the sugar crop 1919-20 is $i 080 000 000. The total 
tobacco crop was valued at $50 000 000. 

Gtrus plants, pine apples, vegetables, cocoa and honey produced 
$4000000. Cabinet woods and dyewoods yidded $1000000. Cattle, 
hides, etc., yidded $3 000 000, and iron, copper manganese and asph- 
alte $12 000 000. 

Since the establishment of the Cuban Republic (1902), the foreign 
trade has increased by over 700 %, and the exports have increased by 
228 % since 1915. 

The cost of land depends on the situation, quality and size of the 
lot. Prices vary from $15 to $500 per acre. 

Sugar cane. — The chief agricultural product of Cuba is the sugar cane. 
The annual production is as much as 4000000 tons, divided among 
about 200 factories called centrales and ingenios. 

Almost ail the sugar cane is grown without artificial igm^on, but 
for some time taking water from the sub-^il and using it ji^frigation 
have been in successfnl operation and in several plantations rS)ie abundant 
crops have thus been obtained. 

Compared wi^h other countries where sugar cane is growrr, Cuba 
has the advantage of having plants of exceptional longevity. Sugar cane 
planted on virgin soil in Cuba can be cropped for 30 successive years without 
having to replant, and in any case the cane-fields remain productive for 6 
to 20 years; total replanting is not required and it suffices to replace plants 
which die from time to time. 

The cane is propagated by cuttings, that is to say by pieces of cane 
with tluee eyes buried horizontally in furrows made 1.50 m. and 2 m. 
apart ; the cuttings are placed i m. apart in the furrow. 

The cane is cut in winter. It ripens with the first cold and dry weath¬ 
er, In summer the rainy season and in winter dry weather are the most 
favourable conditions for its cultii'ation in the Island. 

I^atgely owing to the strong impetus given by the Experimental 
Agricultural Station of Santiago de las Vegas, the sugar industry makes 
ever increasing progress. 

Tractors and the most suitable machinery for reducing the cost of 
production and improving the quality have been introduced. 

At the State Agricultural Station itself many new varieties of sugar 
cane have been produced; they have been obtained from seed, i e., 
sexually, and even by hybridisation. 

In the western prorinces of the Island, where the soil is partly^S- 
hausted, fertilisers are used. Their use is very widespread in the Idand of 
Cuba giving the most up to date scientific development to the agriculture 
of the country. Qose to the sugar factories there are large establish¬ 
ments that prepare compound fertilisers, which are then supplied, on 
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ctedit, to the growers {cohnos) depending on the factory itsdf who 
agree to pay the amotint only after the harvest. 

In ever3rthing rdasting to the growing of the cane and to the sugar 
industry — chemistry and technology of manufacture, agricultural me¬ 
chanics applied to tilling the ground and plant breeding — the mea¬ 
sures taken by the Government, especially during the recent world war, 
show an extraordinary eagerness to realise the maximum production. 

The production of sugar cane was valued at $800 per acre for the 
past year. 

Tobacco. — Next in importance to sugar cane comes tobacco, whidb 
continues to justfy its reputation as the finest tobacco in the wodd. To¬ 
bacco is planted, grows and is gathered in 90 da3^. Cuba is always in ad¬ 
vance of other countries regarding the growth, study and treatment of 
the diseases of this plant, the chemical processes and methods of industrial 
elabomtion which are used to prepare it for the market. 

Owing to the marked specialisation of the cultivation of these two 
plants (sugar and tobacco) which absorb almost aU the agricultural 
energy of the Island, the world war might have caused serious consequences 
to the economy of the country and in the first place have increased the dif¬ 
ficulties of importing from abroad goods of prime necessity. But the 
Minister of Agriculture of the Republic managed by an active propaganda, 
to minimise the disadvantages accompanying the growth of a single indus¬ 
trial crop, and favoured by all means in his power promiscuous crops by 
indicating technical rules for growing food crops which could he inter¬ 
calated in the cane fidds, especially along the paths separating the fidds 
{guardarayas) which act as firdines and facilitate the harvesting. 

Cerecds . — Associating himsdf with the plans of General E. San¬ 
chez Agramontb, Minister of Agriculture, and thanks to the generous and 
effective cooperation of the illustrious Prof. N. Strampbixi, Director 
of the Royal Italian Station for wheat cultivation, the author was able 
in the spring of 1918, to obtain, for despatch to Cuba, fine sdected varie¬ 
ties of wheat seed and one of barley, ^daUy suited to the dimate and soils 
of the Idand. The above mentioned Agricultural Espeiinuental Station 
of Santiago de las Vegas made the trials; the “ Carlotta Stmmpdli ” variety 
in particular has given results promising wdl for the future. 

The result will be the eventual emancipation of the Island, so feir as 
supplies of the most indispensable cereals from abroad are concerned. At 
the same time world economy will have the advantage of being rdieved 
of Cuba as a purdy passive consumer and the Island will become, in 
time an active feictor in the balance sheet of the production of wheat. 

Amongst other cereals, Cuba has long grown maize, of which in normal 
conditions two crops are grown each year; recently the production has 
even been intensified. During the war a stronger impetus was dso given 
to the growth of hill rice with good results. 

Other crops. — Among crops of minor importance “ boniato ’’ {Ipowoea 
baMas), or sweet potato, occupies a place in the first rank as food for the 
inhabitants: it is very co mmo nly used and its varieties are numerous, some 

[8T0] 
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liaving great nutritive value. There is also the yuca {Manihal pahmta 
aipi), the tuberous roots of which, when a year old, have an exquisite 
flavour. The Indian bread of old time, casdbe, was made from this tuber. 
Cuba also produces the common potato, and various ^cies of bananas; 
one of the latter sometimes is substituted for bread. 

The cultivation of citrus plants is very widespread. Oranges, ac¬ 
cording to their degree of maturity yield from $50 to 5500 per acre. 

Kitchen gardens can yield everywhere a revenue of about 8100'to 
$400 per acre. 

Besides the crops already named those of other tropical products, 
such as coconut, cocoa, coffee, yam, sorghum, etc., are not n^lected in 
the Idand. 

Tractors and fertilisers, — The use of tractors and of a fertiliser very 
rich in pho^horic add, bat guano, which is found in large quantities in 
limestone caves in the Island, were of great use to Cuban agriculture in 
the most critical moments of the war to make up for want of manual 
labour and fertilisers. Thus Cuba was able, through to its abundant pro¬ 
duction of sugar, to provide for the pressing needs of European nations 
during the war by suppl3dng sugar at prices that were rdatively moderate, 
espedally if the increased cost of production at that calamitous time is 
considered. Consequent on the impulse given to agricultural production 
by the State Central Agricultural Station, at present managed on sdentifi.c 
lines by Dr. Caxvino, an Italian, supported by the Govemmeut of the 
Republic, there has been fruitful initiative iu the introduction of many 
new plants, espedally fomge plants of great nutritive value for feeding cat¬ 
tle, caudio, etc., as well as an increasingly thorough study of the spedal 
diseases of the plants of the Idand and the means best suit^ to their treat¬ 
ment. 

On this last subject, I propose shortly to make a more detailed com¬ 
munication (i), 

aso - The Agiicultuial and Foiesfiy Experimental Station otPhu-tho (Tonkia^’ 

GruBERT, H., in £.« MoniUuf ^Jndochine, Year II, Ko. 67* PP> 7< Hand, April 10, 

1920. 

The Agricultural and Forestry Experimental Station of Phu-tho 
was created by an order dated June 21, 1918 of the BS^ Resident at 
Tonkin, on the proposal of M. Chbvaijbr (Head of the Permanent Mis¬ 
sion of Agriculture and Forests of the Colonies) then charged with the 
Inspection of Agriculture and Forests in Indo-Cbina and in agreement 
witii the opinion of the Director of the Agricultural and Commerdal Ser¬ 
vices of Tonkin. 

Its object is to proceed with the acclimatisation and the study of 
all plants having an agricultural and forestry interest, notably researches 
relating to coffee, tea, trees producing oil, lac and paper in Tonkin, and 


<i| See No. 955 ot this Review, 
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to give practical instraction to the students of the College of Agriculture 
and Forestry of Indo-China (i). 

The object to be attained being very vast, land was required served 
a railway or a river, both if possible, an<l not too far from Hanoi. M. 
Chhvaukr wished to make it the central Station of Tonkin and to 
in>gtfl11 there the Direction of the Agricultural and Commercial Services 
with its various branches. The search was somewhat prolonged as large 
areas of uncultivated land are scarce in the central region of Tonkin. 

The Administration fboally chose land situated at 6 km. from Phu- 
tho at the junction of the Phu-tho—Phu-doan, Phu-tho—Vietri, and Phn- 
tho—Lemy roads. The lands ate composed of tree-dad, bushy or grassy 
round hills intersected by low-l3ring rice fields or swamps. Their diversity" 
allows all posrible crops of the country to be tried; and they were se¬ 
lected for this reason combined with their exceptional situation near to 
Phu-ho and within a few hours of Hanoi. 

The area appropriated to the Station is roughly 1500 ha., of which 
300 are under forest, 400 under rice fidds and 800 bushy round hills ; the 
greater part of the land was already in the forest reserve. 

Work was commenced on July 21, 1918. Straw huts as quarters 
for the workmen and the native supervisor had first to be erected, the 
land to be brought under cultivation had to be dearedand worked, and 
roads traced. At present 120 ha. are worked of which two thirds are plant¬ 
ed, and there are 10 km. of 4 m. roads to open them up. 

The first business of the author was to make a nursery for cofiee 
plants ^oe 1917 M. ChbvauEr, through the Governor General, has 
been in corre^ndimce with all the sdentific establishments in the world, 
and they have s^t to the Station numerous lots of seeds of cofiee and 
later of lea. The French Colonies have contributed to this work, but Bui- 
tenzoig (Java) has sent most of the coffee seed and the Indian Tea As- 
sodation. whose Experimental Station is at CSnnamara (Assam), has 
fomidied the Assam and Ceylon tea plants. The Phu-tho Station has 
numerous lots of various spedes and varieties under acclimatisation tests, 
each lot comprising from 100 to 400 plants. By observing the plants dur¬ 
ing the course of their growth it will be possible to pick out those which 
are worth keeping. Besides the experimental plantations which cover 
about 5 ha. and are enlarged by the author according as the Station receiv- 
ves new seeds, experiments on shading, spacing and manuring have been 
undertaken with acdimatised Cof&i arahica^ exceka and Uh&rioa on 
about 7 ha. 

In Tonkin, where the dry season is fairly long and where the heavy 
su mme r rains cause ravines and carry off the greater part of the fertilis¬ 
ing prindples of the soil, it is nectary, espedally on hilly ground, to 
provide a remedy. Thus at the Station the growth of coffee shrubs on 
terraces 7 m., 4 m., and 3 m. wide has been tried. No doubt these ter¬ 
races will prevent the formation of ravines, will retain the rain water and 


ti) Regardfflg ibe creatiqn at the Coflege see J?., Oct 1918, No. 1068 
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enable it to sink into the soil and preserve its humidity so that the coffee 
shrubs will not suffer during the dry season. 

The work which these experiments require is done as economically 
as possible under the same conditions as those of a private owner so 
that the account may be published in a few years and will enable planters 
to know and to give a good direction to their work. 

Regarding tea bushes, the author has endeavoured first to get together 
all the local varieties. The Station has the following:— 

Ordinary Torddn tea; Haigiang, sector of Than-thung tea,; Haigiang, 
sector of I/ao-Khang tea; Wild tea of the Ti€n-y6n region; Wild tea 
with large leaves of mount Bavi; Wild tea with small leaves of mount 
Bavi; Wild tea of the Thanh-ba region; Cochm-China tea. 

In comparison with the Indo-Qaina teas, various Indian teas are stud¬ 
ied at the Station, viz., varieties of Ceylon, Assam, Calcutta, eta 

The tea plantations cover 6 ha. and will be enlarged in the course 
of the year, for when the planters of Tonkin learn to prepare tea 
in a suitable way they will no doubt dispose of their crop at remunerative 
prices. The cultivation of tea is also receiving attention as well as that 
of coffee. 

The trees which produce oil are known and their seeds are extracted 
by the natives; but up to date neither the natives nor the European plan¬ 
ters have made them the object of regular cultivation and it is imposs¬ 
ible to say with any certainly what the growth of these trees would bring 
in. With the object of throwing light on this question the author has 
made plantations of the following species 


Garctnia tonkinensis . . . ..3.5 liectaies 

Ba^ia Pis$jwiefi(Tlia2i-l]ioa ojl tree}.2.5 » 

Aleurites mohuccatia .3.0 » 

Aleurites woniana . z.5 » 

Aleurites Fordii (from Quang-Tung).2.5 » 

CumeUia drupifera .2.5 » 

IJUdum verum. .-.4-o » 


These experiments take a long time and cannot be condLusive for 
some ten years, as the trees do not produce seed before they are 5 or 6 
years old. 

The Station nursery is 1,5 hectares in area; all trees and shrubs of 
any value are collected and it is renewed each year. Besides the planta¬ 
tions made at the Station the plants for which come from this nursery, 
it has been possible to distribute to natives, European planters and for 
the avenues of Phu-tho, 1000 coffee plants, 3000 oil-producing trees or 
avenue trees and 3000 tea plants. Some experiments with annu al s such 
as tobacco, groundnuts, flax and rice, have been commenced. 

Fruit trees have also had attention; the best varieties of local and 
Yunnan fruit trees, such as peach, apple, pear, orange, etc. have been col¬ 
lected. The orchard is 3 ha. in area. The herd at present comprises 103 
head of cattle and has been doubled in the course of 1930. The marshy 
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flats whict are drained to transform tiiem into hay meadows will permit 
the ATiimflls to t5e kept in byres and the introduction of animals of foreign 
breeds to improve the local breeds. 

From a forestry standpoint nothing has been done up to the pre¬ 
sent, but shortly it will be possible to proceed with the installation of 
the arboretum ; two wooded round hiUs of an area of 30 ha. are reserved 
for this purpose. The forest after being cleared of under growth will be 
divided by lanes which will give access to it. Each division will include 
one family of plants; the well-grown trees at present standing will not 
be sacrificed but labelled differently so as to indicate to visitors that they 
are not in their logical place. By degrees by means of plantation, as many 
species as posable will be introduced into the arboretum, its object being 
to furnish material for study to the European Forest Ofl&cers commencing 
their career and to the students of the College. 

The forest itself will be penetrated by communicating roads and di¬ 
vided into experimental and working felling areas. This work, carried 
out methodically for some ten years, will cause the Station to possess a 
forest property of real value. 

881 - Besalis of Agrieultaial Experiments in Iceland. — helgasoh, b., and sicuitn- 

SSON, S., in BiinddarrU 34 Aarq Reylcjava:; sttnunaxised in Nordtsh Fordbrugsforkning, 

Pnrt4,pp. X 46 -X 47 . Copenhagen, 1921. 

Besults of a series of researches undertaken at the two principal 
Agricultural Stations of Reykjavik and Akureyii; they relate to: — 
Manuiial experiments, especially with fertilisers, the growth of root crops, 
potatoes, forage grasses, cabbages and other kitchen garden plants, arbori¬ 
culture, the raising of ornamental plants, etc. 

It appears from the manuiial experiments that the Icelandic soils 
are generally poor in nitrogenous material and in phosphoric add, where¬ 
as they have abundance of potash; in any case, the use of potassic fertili¬ 
sers is always to be recommended with potatoes or when basiu irrigatiou 
is employed. 

Raiding the forage grasses and leguminous forage plants the follow-* 
ing spedes are recommended;— Poa trivialis, Poa pratmsis, Festuca 
thibra^ PMeum pratense, Alopecurus pratensis, Bromus inermis, JB, ar* 
vensis, A^ostis alba, Aira cespiiosa. Trifolium repens, and Vida cracca, 

TrifoUum praiense and T, hybridum, however, gave negative or partly 
negative results. 

At the Reykjavik Station, Pkleum pratense produced on an average, 
for 18 years, 4800 kg per hectare, and at Akureyii Station it also gave a 
good yidd of hay. The Poos on average for several years gave a little over 
4000 kg. per ha. 

On moraine soils that are suffidently warm and moist, Alopecurus 
stands first of the forage grasses; it was surpassed on one occasion by 
Bromus aroensis, which yielded 9600 kg. per ha. 

Oats, barley, and winter rye also gave a good yield; and it would be 
erroneous to say that the growth of rye for grain has been completely 
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given up. Among the vatieties which have given the best lesults the au¬ 
thors mention for oats, Gienaa and Mesdag ; for barley. Early Svalof, 
6-row barley and Bjomeby barley. 

The best kinds of forage root crops yielded an average of 30 000 kg. 
per ha.; White Globe, Fynsk Bortf, Grey Stone, Red American turnip are 
in the fir^ rank. 

Among the turnip cabbages may be mentioned Bangholm, Troudp- 
jem and Icdandic; the latter has given the heaviest crops (it is a Bang- 
holm acclimatised since the time of the “ I^dfysicus pband doctor] 
SCHCERBECKS). ^ 

In the course of researches undeitaken at Reykjavik, 100 varieties 
of potatoes were investigated; the 10 following gave the best results:— 
Harbingei, RemarkaWe, Beauty of Hedbom, Agnelli, Early Goldstream, 
Dr. V. Eckenbrecker, Prof. Dr, Orth, Bodopotet (Bodo potato) A^geb- 
lomme and Wonder of the World. 

The following, in round figures are data relating to the best varieties 
for the decennial period 1904-1913, at Akureyri Station: — 


• I 

per hectare Percentage of staxth 


Mcosroae. 

Hdga hamms (Icdandic) . . 

Akueyrar (Icelandic). 

Ptof. Maercker. 

Bodopotet. 


15650 kg 

89 

15 600 1 

X0.6 

15 200 

10.8 

14 800 1 

9.2 

14 500 1 

9.9 


882 - OiganlsatioiiandSeopeQftibeDepaitmeDtof Agxieultiue, Bo minion of Canada. 

— The Agricuiiufal GazeUe of Canada, VoL 81, Ko. I, pp. 7-13- Otta^wa, Jan.-Fcb. 1921. 

The following is a statement in summarised form of the organisation 
of the Department of Agriculture for Canada and of the work performed 
by the Department. 

The Department of Agriculture is divided into a number of branches, 
each of which takes charge of certain activities or administers certain legis¬ 
lation pertaining to one particular line of agricultural industry The bran¬ 
ches of the department are as follows: 

Adndxiistsaiive 
Espeximental Eaims Branch 
Health of Animals Btanch 
I 4 ' 7 e Stock Biandh 
Daisy and Cold Stmage Branch 
Seed Brands. 

The various lines of effort of each branch are given very briefly 
below. 

ADkONiSTRATiYE Brakch. — The Administrative Branch as its name 
implies, has to do with the administration of the whole Department of 
\griculture. The major divisions are the 3 ffinister*s office, the Deputy 
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Entomological Branch 
Ensit Branch 

Znternatioiial Bsstitnie of Agriasltme 

PublicatiOEtL Brandi 

Agricaltural Issstruction Act Bianch. 
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3 iliiiister’s office, the Accountant's office, where all financial matters in con¬ 
nection with the department are attended to, and the office of theTrandator. 
The Trandator s office is responsible for the translation into French of all 
departineatal publications, which are usually written in the English lan¬ 
guage, and also for the writing of French correspondence for the Adminis¬ 
trative Branch when necessary. 

Exp^rimental Farms Branch. — This branch is the largest of all 
the branches of the Federal Department of Agriculture, and is the one 
which probsHbly comes more closdly in touch with the farmers of the country 
than do any of the others. The experimental Farms system covers a wide 
fidd, and gives its service to a wide territory, as the branch Experimental 
Farms are scattered all over the country, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from the international boundary line to the Yukon. The centre of 
the system is the Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa, and there are ao 
branch experimental farms and stations at present in operation, located 
at the following points : 

Charlottetown, P. E. I., Kentville, N. S., Nappan, N. S., Fredericton 
N- B., Ste. Aame de la Pocati&re, Que., Cap Rouge, Que., Lennoxville, Que., 
I/a Feime, Que., Rapudraskig, Qnt., liorden, Man, Brandon, Man., Indian 
Head., Sask., Rosthem, Sask., Scott, Sask, I^ethbiide, Alta., Dacombe, 
Alta., Summerland, B. C., Agassiz, B. C., Invermere B. C., Sidney, B. C. 

Besides the Experimental Farms proper, a number of Experimental 
Substations are located in the thinly settled districts of northern Alberta 
and the Northwest Territories where experimental work on a smaller scale 
is carried on. These Sub-stations are located at Beaverlodge, Alta., Fort 
Vermilion. Alta., Swede Creek, Y. T., Dawson, Y. T., Salmon Arm, B. C., 
while experimental work is also carried on for the Experimental Farms 
Branch at some of the settlements in the Northwest Territories, namely 
Fort Smith, Fort Resolution and Fort Providence. 

Connected whith the Experimental Farms system are two Tobacco 
Stations, at Famham, Que., and Harrow, Qnt. These Stations are establis¬ 
hed in a country which has proved itself suitable for tobacco production 
and their chief line of operation is in connection with tobacco production. 

In order to bring the work of the Experimental Farms more closely 
to the attention of farmers in some of the newer provinces, as well as the 
older ones, a system of Illustration Stations has now been established. 
Some 8o of these stations have been established in the provinces of Alberta, 
Saskatchewan Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova &otia, and their in¬ 
fluence has already been felt in the surrounding country. 

As stated above, the work of the Experimental Farms system is 
dirked from Ottawa, where the work is divided into the following sub¬ 
divisions. each under the charge of a Chief. 


Hogciiculture 

Cereals 

Animal Htsbendry 
RIdd Hosbandxy 


Cliemistiy 
Rcfultry 
Forage Plants 
Botany 


Bees 

Tobacco 

niustratioa Stations 
Fibre 

Extension and Publicity. 
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As is indicated by its name, the Experimental Farms Branch is mainly 
occupied in conducting experimental and research work in connection with 
agriculture along the various lines indicated by the names of the divisions 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

These lines cover practically all the field of practical agriculture, and 
while each farm perhaps does not carry on work in all these Hnes, an attempt 
is made to mak e each Experimental Farm of maximum benefit to the dis¬ 
trict which it serves. 

The results obtained from experimental work carried on at the Farms 
are given to the public throtagh the media of press articles, publications, 
lectures, and addresses, exhibits at agricultural fairs, as well as by direct 
illustration and demonstration on the Experimental Farms themselves, 
and at the Illustration Stations, which endeavour to illustrate the methods 
that have been found to be most suitable on the Experimental Farms proper. 

In addition to the experimental work, this branch also has charge of 
the administration of that section of the Destructive Insect and Pest Act 
which deals with plant diseases. For the past few years potato inspection 
has been carried on, and a great deal of investigation into black-rust of 
wheat and white pine blister rust Plant pathological laboratories have 
been established at Charlottetown, P. E. I., Fredericton, N. B., St. Catha¬ 
rines, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., Brandon, Man., Indian Head, Sask., and 
Sakatoon, Sask., as wdl as the central laboratory at Ottawa, and these 
laboratories serve as centres for the work of the administration of this Act, 
as well as for research work into plant diseases. 

Hhai^th of anemcai^ bkanch. — The activities of this branch take, in 
general, the direction of maintaining the health of the live stock population * 
of the country at the highest ix)ssible standard, of safe-guarding the con¬ 
sumers by insuring a supply of wholesome and properly inspected meat, 
meat products and canned goods, and of research work in animal diseases. 

The Health of Animals Branch is divided into three divisions, viz: 
Animal Contagious Disease^ Division, which administers the Animal Con¬ 
tagious Diseases Act, Meat and Canned Foods Division, which administers 
the Meat and Canned Foods Act; Pathological Division, which conducts 
research work into diseases of live stock. 

A large staff of veterinary inspectors is maintained by the Animal 
Contagious Diseases Division at ports of entry, as well as other in¬ 
land points in this country. Their duties consist of the inspection of ani¬ 
mals entering Canada, and placing such animals in quarantine if found neces¬ 
sary. There are 85 quarantine stations located at various ports. These 
inspectors also investigate and enforce control measiues for outbreaks ot 
contagious disease of live stock as they occur. A great deal of work has 
been done during the past few years towards the suppression of hog cholera, 
and under the present regulations gaibage feeders are licensed ana their 
premises periodically inspected, ana quarantined if any trace of disease 
is found. The Animal Contagious Diseases Act also provides for the super¬ 
intending of the disinfecting and cleaning of stockyards and railway cars 
used in the transx)ortation of live stock. Regulations have also been put 
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into operation whereby ratinicipaKties may obtain inspection for dairy cattle 
producing tnilh for sale in the municipality, and last year a commencement 
was made towards putting into operation the Accredited Herd System which 
has proved so successful in the United States. Under this system, owners 
of pure-bred herds can obtain inspection for tuberculosis, and when their 
herds have been proved to be free from the disease they are placed in the 
Accredited List and enjoy certain privileges as to export to the United 
States without further inspection. 

The Meat and Canned Foods Division also maintains a large staff of ve¬ 
terinary inspectors and lay inspectors, whose duty it is to examine animals 
before they are slaughtered in the abattoirs, and also to examine the meat 
and meat products fiom these animals before they can be offered for sale 
for human consumption. These veterinary inspectors are stationed at all 
the large packing plants throughout the country, and this division also 
inspects all meat products coming into inspected plants from foreign coun¬ 
tries. Another phase of this work is the supervision and inspection of 
canning factories, jam factories, evaporated milk factories and condensed 
milk plants doing business in Canada; the testing and reporting on sam¬ 
ples of imported and domestic canned fruits ana vegetables as web as milk, 
while just recently new regulations provide for the approval of this Division 
being obtained as to labels used on canned fruits, vegetables, and milk 
manufactured and offered for sale in this country. 

The pathological Division maintains a Biological Laboratory at Ot¬ 
tawa, a Research Station at Hull, Que., and field laboratories at Agassiz, 
B. C, and Lethbridge, Alta. At these laboratories supplies of maUein, 
tuberculin and blackleg vaccine are prepared and tested and these are sold 
to applicants at cost. A great deal of research work has already been car¬ 
ried on, and is continually being carried on with various five stock diseases 
such as dourine, contagious abortion, chicken disease, bracken poisoning, 
while one officer of this diviaon is stationed at Charlottetown, P. E. I., 
where he is conducting an investigation in connection with the nutrition 
of black foxes. 

Live stock branch. — The activities of this branch are in general 
directed towards the improvement and development of the live stock in¬ 
dustry by the encouragement of the production of better live stock, and by 
improving marketing facilities. This work, while carried on under direc¬ 
tion from Ottawa, is performed mainly in the producing and marketing 
districts where officers are stationed to hdp the producer and the shipper. 
This branch also administers the Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act. 

The chief divisions of this branch are 

Horse Division, Cattle Division, Sheep and Goat Division, Markets 
Division, Poultry Division, 

The Horse Division administers the policy with reference to Federal 
aid to horse-breeding associations. Up to a few years ago the depart¬ 
ment owned a numb^ of pure-bred stallions which were loaned for breeding 
purposes to farmers’ oi^anisations throughout the country. This policy 
has in the past few years been considerably modified, and the department’s 
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holdings of stallions materially decreased. At the present time it pays 
a grant to farmers* associations using a stallion that has been approved 
by the inspectors of the Horse Division. This division also makes 
arrangements for providing live stock judges for agricultural fairs which 
have received the Government grant, and investigates and gives advice 
upon transportation matters as affecting live stock. 

The Cattle Division administers the policy with respect to the breeding 
of better beef and dairy cattle. Pure-bred bulls are loaned to farmers* 
organisations and dairy cows are testea for record of performance. 

This division also has charge of the administration of the Freed 
Freight and Car I/Ot Policies which giv«. assistance to farmers and others 
in taking back fron marketing centres animals brought there for slaughter 
but which are found by the officers to be suitable for breeding or fboisbing 
purposes. 

The Sheep and Goat Division loans pure-bred rams and boars to far¬ 
mers* associations under the Distribution Policy, and also supervises the 
grading of wool and the encouragement of its co-operative marketinar by 
fanners* organisations. A financial grant is made by this division to far¬ 
mers using pure-bred rams for the first time, while attention is also given 
to Ihe organisation of ram clubs and sheep-breeding centres. A report 
is sent out each week dealing with the wool market, and exhibition mate¬ 
rial in connection with the sheep, goat and swine industries is prepared 
and shown during the season. 

The Poultry Division adnainisters the Dive Stock and Dive Stock 
Products Act as it refers to eggs, and provides for export. This division 
also encourages the co-operative marketing of eggs and poultry, publishes 
a daily and weekly egg and poultry market report, and gives advice on the 
transportation, packing and marketing of eggs and poultry. A record of 
performance for poultry has recently been inaugurated, and inspectors have 
been appointed to carry on the necessary work in connection therewith. 

The Markets Division administers the Dive Stock and Dive Stock 
Products Act as it refers to stockyards and live stock exchanges. The part 
of this division located in Ottawa has laigdy to do with the pr^aration 
and publishing of daily, weekly and mon&y market reports dealing with 
the marketing of Eve stock. Stockyard agents are stationed in the stock- 
yards at Edmonton, Calgary, Prince Albert, Winnipeg, Toronto and Mont¬ 
real to obtain marketing information, and assist farmers and live stock 
shippers. These officers also assist the Cattle Division in the operation 
of the Free Freight and Cat Dot PoHdes. 

Under the Dive Stock and Dive Stock Products Act the department 
examines all the by-laws, constitutions, etc. of Eve stock exchange operat¬ 
ing in stockyards imder their supervision. 

Dairy and coid storage branch. — The Dairy and Cold Storage 
Branch, as its name impEes, has to do with the dairy industry of this 
cotmtry, and also in a small measure with cold storage warehouses- It 
administers the Dairy Industry Act, the Oleomargarine Act, and the Cold 
Storage Act. 
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The chief divisions aie the Dairy and Cold Storage Division and the 
Markets Division. 

The Dairy and Cold Storage Diviaon operates a Dairy Station at 
Finch, Ont., and a Pre-cooling Cold Storage Warehouse at Grimsby, Cta.t 
Experinuents and investigations into the manufacture of butter and cheese 
are carried on, and during the past year a Dominion Educational Butter 
Scoriog Contest has been in operation, involving the inspection and rating 
of samples of butter from all over the country. In order to encourage the 
feinner to keep only the best producing cows, officers of this division organise 
and carry on cow-testing work in the various provinces, while last year a 
commencement was made in the grading of butter offered for export at 
the port of Montreal. Under the Cold Storage Warehouse Act, the depart¬ 
ment pays a certain subsidy towards the erection of cold storage warehouses 
used for public cold storage, and the work in connection with the pa3niieat 
of these subsidies is under tie control of this division. Investigations are 
carried on in connection with the shipment of fruits, dairy products and 
^gs, in refrigerator cars. 

The Markets Division arranges for refrigerator car service for butter 
and cheese shipments opemted by railways under agreement with the De¬ 
partment. Its cargo inspectors also inspect and supervise the loading at 
Canadian and the unloading at Britiiffi ports of aU shipments of perishable 
pioducts. Thermographs are placed in all vessdb carrying such products 
and the records so obtained are blue printed and distributed to shippers. 

A weekly dairy produce market report and monthly news letter are 
.published by this division, which also inspects butter under the Dairy 
Industry Act, and administers the Oleomargarine Act. 

S:kbi> Branch. — The Seed Branch works along the lines of the en- 
oouiagement of the use of better and purer seed and the production of good 
seed. During the war years it also had dhaige of the work of insuring a 
proper supply of good seed for districts in Canada where there was an ap¬ 
parent shortage. This branch administers the Seed Control Act, and 
at the last session of Parliament the administration of the Commercial 
Feeding Stuffs Act was also placed under the charge of this branch. 

There are four divisions in the Seed Biancffi namely 

Seed Testiiig Bivj£doia Seed Itaikets Division 

Seed Ihspectiaii DivMaa Seed Porcfaasing Coanmission. 

The Seed Testing Division maintains and operates Government Seed 
Laboratories at Ottawa, Winnipeg and Calgary, where purity analyses and 
germination tests of seed samples for farmers, 'seed merchants, and insti¬ 
tutions are carried on. Official samples taken by customs officers from seed 
importations, by seed inq)ectors under the Seed Control Act and for spe¬ 
cial investigations are also tested at these laboratories. A great deal 
of investigational and research work with seeds has been carried out dur¬ 
ing the past few years, and some valuable work connected with the micro- 
analytical tests of feeding-stuffs has also been brought to a favourable 
conclusion. 
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The Seed In^ectioa Division enforces the Seed Control Act. The 
injectors connected with this division inspect seed grain and fibre flax¬ 
seed received into, and shipped from Government elevators or other ware¬ 
houses by the seed Purchasing Commission, or other dealers. Certain 
importation regulations are applied, and general quality standards for the 
various grades of clover and grass seeds have also been fixed. Samples 
submitted to the seed laboratories for test are graded and reported on by 
this division. 

The Seed Markets Division compiles and issues semi-monthly seed 
market reports, and prepares and distributes lists of reliable seed importers 
in other parts of the Empire and foreign countries. It also supervises the 
administmtion of the subventions paid by the Seed Branch to the various 
provinces in connection with seed fairs and field crop competitions. Dur¬ 
ing the war years this division, in collaboration with the Division of Forage 
Plants of the Experimental Farms Branch, also arranged for the produc¬ 
tion of a large quantity of field root seed of which at that time it was anti¬ 
cipated there would be a serious shortage. Advertising and other means 
are resorted to in order to bring about the extension of markets for Canad¬ 
ian seed. 

The Seed Purchasing Commission has now been in operation for some 
four years. It was originally established as a war measure in order to in¬ 
sure a supply of good seed for farmers in certain areas which had been de- 
vasted by drought or other causes, and has been in operation since that 
time. This Commission purchases, stores, cleans and distributes at cost 
price inspected seed of good quality to those districts where there is a seed 
shortage, ft has already done a business^of over three million dollars 
per year. 

The outside work of the Seed Branch is carried on by a fi-dd staff of 
inspectors. For the purposes of administration the Dominion is divided 
into six districts, each of which has a district seed inspector in charge. 
Tl^jgfficers in these districts are occupied with seed inspection, inspecting 
fiela crops, obtaining market information, judging seed and addressing 
meetings. 

It is anticipated that the new Commercial Feeding Stuffs Act will 
be put into operation early in the coming year, and this will of course neces¬ 
sitate a large increase in the activities of the Seed Branch. 

EOTOMOnoGiCAi. Br.\nch. — The Entomological Branch occupies 
itself with studies of means of control for injurious insects affecting all 
agricultural products. It also administers that part of the Destructive 
Insect and Pest Act which has reference to insect diseases. For purposes 
of administration the branch has four divisions; 

The Division of Field Crop and Garden Insects conducts life-history 
studies and studies methods of control of insects injurious to field and 
garden crops. Outbreaks of injurious insects are investigated, and control 
measures organised. Specimens are identified, and some work is also car¬ 
ried on with investigations in reference to insects in green-houses. 

The Dhdsion of Forest Insects investigates outbreaks and organises 
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methods of control for insects affecting trees. Forest sample plot areas 
have been established in various districts so that the study of these insects 
may be facilitated. 

The Division of Foreign Pests Suppression enforces the Destructive 
Insect and Pest Act as it refers to insects. For this purpose fumigation sta¬ 
tions are establi^ed at a number of points and all nursery stodc imported 
is inspected and fumigated at these stations. Whenever necessary, quar¬ 
antines and embargoes are laid against foreign and native insect pests, 
and enforced by this division. The Division also conducts scouting work 
in coimection with outbreaks of injurious insects. 

The Division of Systematic Entomology has charge of the National 
Collection of Insects. This division does most of the identification work 
of the branch, and is also occupied in mounting and preparing material for 
addition to the National Collection. 

The Entomological Branch also conducts investigations into insects 
affecting fruit, insecticides, the colonisation, liberation and recovery 
of parasites of varions insects, as wdl as orchard spraying and potato 
graying experiments. 

The fidd work of this branch is conducted from lo entomological field 
laboratories stationed in various parts of the country. Each of these is 
in charge of a competent eutomolc^st, and from these fidd laboratories 
local insect conditions are studied. 

Fninr Branch. — The Fruit Brandi administers the Inspection and 
Sales Act as it affects fruit, fruit packages and potatoes. Its work also 
consists of the general encouragement of the fruit industry, especially the 
marketing of fruit. Fruit and vegetable crop reports are published at 
periodical intervals and the officers of the branch assist producers and deal¬ 
ers in buying and sdling their fruit. The fruit inspectors also address 
meetings of fruit growers, and give demonstrations of the proper methods 
of pidsdng, grading and packing fruit. Special transportation officers are 
employed to give assistance and advice to drippers as to the proper routing, 
etc., of fruit dripments. Complaints of improper shipments of fruit are 
investigated, and improved methods of distribution studied. Matters 
connected with fruit transportation generally are discussed with railway, 
express and steamship officials with a view to devising means for improved 
methods in this r^rd. 

^ PuBUCA^fiONS Branch. — The distribution of the numerous publi¬ 
cations issued from time to time by the Department of Agriculture is car¬ 
ried on by the Publications Brandi. Most of the Divisions publish from 
time to time circulars, bulletins, pamphlets, etc., and the Publications 
Branch maintains mailing lists and sees that all persons on these mailing 
lists receive the publications which they desire, Thi^ branch also has 
chai^ of the publication of the offidal departmental magazine, The 
Agriculfy 4 ral GazeUe, and of other publicity material. 

iNrRRNATiONAi, iNSTiTtjr® BRANCH. — The lutemational Institute 
of Agriculture serves as the connecting link between the Canadian Depart-> 
meat of Agriculture and the Intjeruational Institute of Agriculture at Rome, 
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This branch obtains and pnblidies through the Press, and through 
The Agricultural Gazette information on matters pertaining to world agri¬ 
culture which it receives through the caitral offices of the Institute. 

It also provides the Institute with information with reference to Ca¬ 
nadian agriculture, and the Institute Commissioner represents the Cana¬ 
dian Department on the Intemaiional Institute. The departmental li¬ 
brary is also under the control of this branch. 

Agrictottjrai, Instruction Act Branch, — Under the Agricul¬ 
tural Instruction Act the sum of $i loo ooo annually for a period of 
twenty years was appropriated to assist the provinces in agricultural 
instruction work. 

This branch administers this Act, and makes the necessary grants to 
the various provinces for the purpose of providing agricultural iastruction 
and demonstration, and agricultural education in colleges, agricultural 
schools, high schools and elementary schools. 

8 S 3 « Ihe International Congress forthe Control of Seeds at Copenhagen, Denmark, 

June 6-11, ld21.-~FBinRSEN K. pitectorof the State InsUtate for fheCanizol of 

seeds). Official cominunicaUon of the Banish Government. Copenhagen, July 4,1931. 

This Congress met at Copenhagen from June 6 to ii last. The 
very best rdiations existed among the delegates from the banning to the 
end of the Congress, which was very successful. The Congress comprised 
30 ddegates of the 17 following States:— Bdg^um, Canada, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, Hollwd, Hungary, Italy, Ju- 
godavia, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Switzerland, Sweden and Czecho- 
dovakia. 

On the proposal of Sir B. WsaySr, of the British Ministry of ikgri- 
culture, and of M. Insuia 3 NDHr, Director General at the Swedidi Ad¬ 
ministration of Agriculture, the two Danish delegates, the presidents of the 
Commission for the control of seeds, Prof. W. Jobannsi^n and Director 
EL DorpH-Pbtbrsen were unanimously dected to the Presidencg?^ of the 
Congress. 

Important detailed discussions on various subjects were followed 
with the greatest interest. 

A proportion, put forward by Sir D. Weaver, to form an Associa-- 
Hon of the European Institutions for the control of seeds and to appoint a 
Committee of control to cany out common work settled by the Congress, 
was adopted unanimoudy by the representatives of the States represented. 

The following dd^ates wdre dected members of this Committtee;— 
K. Dorph-Petkrsen (Denmark), F. F. Bruijning (Holland) and A. VoIiK- 
ART (Switzerland), aU three Directors in thdr respective countries of 
State Institutes for the control of seeds. A. VoItXART wds charged in 
addition to direct and set going comparative analyses with the object of 
finding out the places of origin of the seed of reddover {TrifoRumf^On 
tense) and of lucerne {Medicago saiiva). A Commission was also appoint¬ 
ed, composed of Councillor of State von Degen (Budapest), Prof, Voigt 
(Hamburg), Prof. Bussaru (Paris), Director ViTEx (Prague), and Direc- 
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tor Enksco (Bucharest). This Commission was given the task of making 
the fullest researches regarding the presence of the seed of the parasitic 
plant dodder {Cusctita sp) and to seek means of controlling it. 

Besides the meeting of the Congress, the delegates and guests 
met at an of^cial dinner on the invitation of the Minister of Agriculture, 
who was present. In a series of speeches emphasis was given to the op¬ 
portuneness of the Congress and its great success. An excursion to the 
State fields for the control of seeds, to the Museum of Agriculture and 
to the old farms of Eyndgby was followed by an informal gathering at 
the Hotel des Bains at Skodsborg. 

On June 12, after the dose of the Congress an excursion was made 
to the State Experimental Station at Tystoft, where Ltnbhaild, the Head 
of the experiments, demonstrated the work of plant improvement. An 
invitation from the British Government, transmitted by Sir Wkavkr, to 
hold the next Congress in England in 1924 was unanimously accepted. 

Prof. Voigt, Sir E- W:eAVER, Prof. Bussard and Director GeneraMN- 
STJi/ANDER at the dose of the Congress expressed in very warm terms their 
thanks for such interesting, instructive and pleasant meetings. The 
Congress was agieed on the importance of teaching and carrying out the 
anal5’sis of seeds. All were agreed in expressing the wish that the direct¬ 
ing staff might have the opportunity of working for a certain time in the 
more important institutions for the control of seeds in foreign countries. 

One of the Divisional Heads and one of the Assistants of the Office 
of Seed Control in London (which is to be transferrea this autumn to a 
large new building at Cambridge) have worked during June in the State 
Institute for the control of seeds at Copenhagen in order to learn the me¬ 
thod employed in Denmark for the examination of the purity of grass 
seeds, a method which is to be employed in Great Britain as from August 
of this year. 


CROPS AND CULTIVATION 

884 - Effect of Altitude on the Appeaxance of Different Phases of Growth.—PrArr, 
W, in the Pficnoh^i^ehe Year 37 , No 26 , pp 31 - 38 , Barmsiadi, lO^o, 

Results of a detailed study on the effect of altitude on phenoscopic 
phenomena. 

The materials used in these researches were the phenological data 
collected during 3 years, simultaneoudy, and with absolutely uniform 
methods at Bozen-Gries and at Ober-Bozen, two localities which lend 
themselves very well to the object of the research. In fact, except for 
the difference of altitude (about 930 m), ah the other conditions are 
practically uniform. The distance as the crow flies between the two points 
is only 5 km.; the geographical constants are therefore practically iden¬ 
tical; the soil is the same, for porph3ndtic formations from which 
the vegetable soils are derived by disintegration and washing, are found 
over the whole of this district; the two localities are situated on dopes, 
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facing soutli, and ate protected on the north by ranges of mountains; 
the exposure to wind is therefore the same for both. The rainfall is also 
distributed in a similar manner at the two stations, as indicated in the fol¬ 
lowing Table, where the monthly rainfall is given as a percentage of the 
total annual rainfall. 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Hatch 

April 

1 

May 

July 

Juli 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Bozen. 

3 

3 

6 

[ 1 
s 1 

1 

10 

11 

.,1 

1 

13 

10 

i II 

■ 

5 

Ober-Bozen . - . 

1 

5 

• 3 

6 

1 

' 7 ' 

1 

12 

' II 

14 1 

.. J 

12 

10 

1 ro 

■ 

3 


On account of this uniformity of conditions it may be admitted that 
each of the stages of growth should be influenced by factors whose intensity 
and character vary precisely with the altitude. 

These factors are:— i) Temperature; 2) length of time the snow 
lies on the ground; the distribution and intensity of frosts; 3) the du¬ 
ration of the period of v^etation ; 4) the length of the day, light, and 
insolation. 

Temperai^ure. — The Table of monthly and annual means in degrees 
centigrade is as follows. 



Jan. 

Feb. 

— 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 





Bozen. . . 

0.0 



12.7 

16.6 

1 20.4 

22.5’ 

2X.5 

18.0 

X2.2 

5,5 

0.9 

Il.T 

Ober-Bozen 

1 

—.2.7 

—1 i' 

' 1.1 

5-3 

8.9 

' I3-I 

1 

15 . 3 , 

14-4I 

1 12.0 

7.0 

1,7 

— 1-5 

8.1 


The difference between the annual means is thus 5.60 C.; ^e smallest 
difference, 3,10 C.,is found during the winter months, December-February; 
the greatest differences are found in spring (March-May) and in summer 
(June-August, 7.2P). 

Snow and frosi's. — At Bozen snow covers the ground only tem¬ 
porarily and interruptedly; on the other hand at Ober-Bozen the soil 
is covered with a layer of snow which is often very thick during at least 
4 months. 

At Bozen the mean daily temperature is bdow zero for 5 days in 
the year only {January 10-15), while at Ober-Bozen the period of frosts 
is 96 days (November 26 to March 2). 

Duration of the period of vegetation. — During this period there 
is a difference of about 2 months in favour of Bozen. As far as these three 
factors are concerned, of which the two last are closely corrdated with 
the first, namely with the temperature, the conditions at Ober-Bozen 
are much less favourable to the growth of plants than those of Bozen. 

I/ENGTH OF THE DAY: INSOLATION, LIGHT. — At Bozen and Giies 
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about 25 % of the sky is hidden by the outiine of the mountains; at Ober- 
Bozen hardly 10 %, In this last locality there is therefore at least an 
hour more sunlight each day. Bor the same reason the light is also more 
feeble, as 'wdl as the intensity of the sunlight, because of the atmo^heiic 
dust which collects over the valleys. 

Let us now inquire into the phonological data ;— 

I. — BrforR spbino {“ Vorfeuhling''). — The commencement of 

flowering of Corylus Avdlana and Tussilago Farfara is considered as the 
sign of the beginning of this season. These plants flower on an average 
38 earlier at Bozen than at Ober-Bozen. 

II. — Spring {first half) Erstfruhling ”). — The average time 
of the appearance of the leaves of Aesadus Hippocastanus, Betula verru¬ 
cosa, Betida cUba, TUia parvifolia, Quercus pedunculata, and of the com- 
niencement of flowering of Acer platanoides, Prunus spinosa, Rihes rubrum, 
Betula verrucosa, Prunus avium, Pyrus communis, Prunus cerasus and 
Pyrus MaUts have been adopted as data indicating the banning of this 
season {see the following Table). 

Commencement of the first half of Spring, 

- ^ 


Aescului Htppooasianus, BO 

Acer platanoi^s, b. 

Primus spmosa, b. 

Betula verrucosa, B 0 . . • • 

Betula atba, BO. 

Rtbes rvbrum, b. 

BettUa verrucosa, b. 

Prwraes amum, b. 

Pyrus communis, b . . . . 
Tilta parvifolia, BO.... 
Quercus p^unculate, BO.. 
Acer plaianotdes, BO.. . . 

Prunus Cerasus, b. 

Pyrus Malus, b. 



j 

191&-1918 

Z9I6-X9X8 

19x6-1918 

niffeieace 

Bozea 

Ober-Bozea 

relativie to 



Bozen 

29 in 

1 ' 

8 V 

1 

1 +4° W 

r IV 

7 V 

+35 (2) 

3 IV 

9 V 

+ 36 (3) 

I rv 

9 V 

+ 38 (4) 



410; 11=37 
(see folio- 
'w£ng< 



BO =s in leaf; b in flower; I-XII = Jannaxy-necember. 


The difference in days is calculated for each of the phenoscopic data 
rdating to Bozen and Ober-Bozen ; the differences are then added and the 
total divided by the number of phonological values considered. The 
quotient represents the difference in days between the commencement of 
tije first half of ^ring at Bozen and Ober-Bozen. 
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m. — Spring {second hcdf) {‘* VollEriiMing ”). — The difference be¬ 
tween. the two localities is 31 days, as x^rds the foHation of Fagtis syZ- 
vatica, and the flowering of the following species: — Syringa vulgaris, 
Aescitlus Hiffocastanus, Lonicera tatarica, Berheris vulgaris, Cralaegus 
monogyna, Crataegus Oxyacantha, Cytisus Laburnum, Sorhm Auou^aria, 
Euonymus europaea, Sambucus nigra, Rohtnia Pseudacada, Cornus sanr^ 
guinea, and Symphoricarpus rae. 

IV. — Early Summer (" Friihsommer **). — There is a diffetence 
of 44 days if the flowering of Ligustrum vulgare, Tilia grandifoKa, Tilia 
poiTvifoUa and the commencement of the ripening of fruits of the foUowing 
plants:— Ribes rubrum, Lonicera tatarica, Lonicera xylosieum, Sympho- 
ricarpus racemosus, and Sorbus Aucuparia are regarded as standard. 

V. — Full summer {“ Hochsommer ”) b^ins at Bozen 45 days 
before Ober-Bozen in correspondence with the ripening of the frtdts of 
Viburnum Lantana, Sambucus nigra and Cornus sanguinea. 

VI. — Early autu:mn (“ Friihherbst *'). — The difference is 21 
days based on the ripening of Ligustrum vulgare and Aesculits Hippoca- 
stanus. 

In the cases investigated so far the season commences much earlier 
at Bozen. 

VII. — I/ATE AUTUMN {** Spatherbst— To mark the commence¬ 
ment of this phenological season the moment is taken when the leaves 
turn and fade. This phenomenon takes place first at Ober-Bozen, so 
that the seventh season, differing from those pieceeding, commences 
first at Ober-Bozen, with a difference of 18 days, if reference is made to the 
following plants Acer platanoides, TUia parvifolia, Betula sylvatica, 
and Quercus pedunculata. 

According to these data and with reference to the altitude, it is rea¬ 
sonable to deduce that: — Per 100 m. altitude there is a dday of 4.19 
days for the period just before spring ; 4.08 for the first half and 3.91 for 
the second half of spring; 4.78 for early summer and 4.89 for full summer; 
2.34 for early autumn. On the other hand, tlie turning of the leaves 
takes place first in the mountains, where instead of a delay, there is an 
advance of 2.06 days per 100 m. 

These results agree with those already obtained by the authors and 
by Fritsch, Drude, and Hoepmann. 

$85 - Inflaenee of Periods of Drou^t on the Growth of Plants.— PrEXFf br,t.. rippel 
A, and C. PFOTSt^mmER, in Die landwirtschaftUehen Versuchs-Sfaiioncn, Vol. XCVI 
Parts V and VI, pp. 353-363- Berlin, 1920. 

Hellriegel, W0LI.NY, Ppeifper, with Blanck: and Flugel have 
already noted that intercalated waterings, when water is lacking, are 
harmful to the growth of plants, and even a large quantity of water after 
a period of drought is not sufficient to repair the injury which the plant 
has suffered so that, especially for spring crops, an average frequency 
of watering is much more suitable. 

E, Gain has observed, howe\"er, that a certain quantity of water ap- 
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plied after a slight drought gives better results than permanent moisture 
even when optimum; the extreme case of injury caused by permanent 
moisture and a distinct advantage from interrupted waterings even occurred 
with the thorn-apple. 

The authors have therefore considered it desirable to take up the 
question again by making pot experiments with lupins and spurrey as 
xerophilous plants, and with barley and oats as hydrophilous plants; 
these two last crops were, however, attacked by Erisiphe graminis. One 
series was kept at a constant humidity (6o % of the capacity of water) 
by replacing every day the water evaporated; the other was left in suspense 
up to a certain degree of humidity (30 % of the capacity of water), then 
a quantity of water equal to that whi^ had been applied in the mean¬ 
while to Ihe first series in several waterings was applied during 26 periods. 
The yields in dry matter obtained were as follows; — 


I 


Constant hutnidit3 
gm. 


Alteruatc droitght 
gm. 


Ifttpins. 35.0 i 0.27 24.5 :i: I.21 

Spiarrey. 28.1 i 0.88 1 21.i ± 

Barley.f 14.6 ± 0.21 | 14,4 ± 0.40 

Oats.I 32,4 ± 2.07 , 28.0 ± 0.59 


The deduction from these results and from other observations is that, 
at least for the plants in the experiment, the greatest possible constant 
water content of the soil gives better results, or, at worst, not inferior re¬ 
sults to those which are obtained by using the same quantity of water 
intermittently. A temporary dryness of the soil, not exceeding a certain 
limit, causes injurj^ of various degrees to the growth of all plants, 
and i^e reason is found in their different aptitudes for adaptation to drought 
rdatively to their greater or less power of reducing the consumption of 
water; spurrey and lupin, for example, require a long time to reduce the 
humidity of the soil from 60 to 30 ^,0 oi the capacity of water, and in the 
light of the experimental metliod adopted, these plants suffer more injury 
if they remain exposed for a long time to drought; barley comes next 
and lastly oats which make the greatest demands on the moisture in 
the soil. 

The consumption of water per ^am of dry matter produced is less 
with alternate periods of drought, and this is all the more noticeable with 
plants which adapt themselves better to the conditions of humidity of 
the moment, by regulating evaporation. 

886 - The Carbon Dioxide of the Soil Air. — Tuspm, II. W., m Cornell UnivenUy A^ri- 
culiural Evperiment Station^ Memoir 32, pp. 3x9-362, figs. 16, Ithaca, N. Y., April, 1920. 

Carbonic add has long been recognised as an important soil solvent, 
but from the data available, it is not 3ret clear what are the chief factors 
contiDlling the production of carbon dioxide in the soil; although it is 
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generally considered, that a large proportion is due to the action of micro¬ 
organisms, the part played by plant-root excretions in this connection 
has not been determined. With a view to deciding this question, the author 
carried out a series of pot (the plants being grown in iron cylinders) and 
greenhouse experiments, a special arrangement for estimating the carbon 
dioxide being employed. The soil was a heavy.ciay loam rich in silt, and 
brought up to 30 % moisture content on the oven-dry basis. 

It was found by these experiments, that oats increased the production 
of carbon dioxide in the soil. This increase became marked after the jfirst 
month from the time of sowing, and increased to a just before 

or after the plants headed ; then there was a gradual decline. Millet {Se~ 
taria italica), behaved in much the same manner, but the production of 
carbon dioxide by each plant was approximately half as great, and the 
most marked rise in the carbon-dioxide content of the soil occurred at 
a later period of growth than in the case of the oats. The cropped soil, 
after harvest, maintained a higher percentage of carbon-dioxide than was 
found in the uncropped soil. This was probably due to the decomposition 
of the plant roots left in the ground. The correlation existing between 
carbon-dioxide production and transpiration would seem to confirm the 
theory that increased plant growth is accompanied by more intense 
formation of carbon-dioxide. Fluctuations in the amount present in 
the unciopped soil were accompanied by similar flLUctuations in cropped 
soil only after the removal of the crop and before the plants had made 
much growth. There ai 5 )eared to be no definite connection between the 
soil tempemture at the time of sampling and the carbon dioxide in the 
cultivate soil, or that assumed to be produced by the crop (determined 
by subtracting the carbon-dioxide in the bare soil from that in Ihe cropped 
soil). In fact, the carbon dioxide content of the former was usually hi^ 
during warm weather, and low when the tempemture decreased; further, 
very low atmospheric pressures were usually accompanied by an increase 
in the amotmt of carbon-dioxide in the uncultivated soil. 

The carbon-dioxide produced presumably by the plants appeared 
to be independent of the initial carbon-dioxide content of the soil, which 
would seem to indicate that plants and soil organisms act independently 
in the production of this substance. 

In conclusion : it may be assumed, that the plant itsdf and the micro¬ 
organisms present in the soil produce most of the carbon-dioxide. At 
the period of its most active growth, the plant produces much more carbon- 
dioxide than the soil organisms, and the excess carbonic acid in cropped 
soil is due to the respimtory activity of the plants rather than to the decay 
of root particles, from the crop growing on the soil at the time of analysis, 

8S7 The CoDcentiation of the Soil Solution Around the Soil Fartietofi.— v j. Bou- 
Y09C0S (Hidugan agticultuxal Expeiimeut Station), in SoU Science, Vdl XI, No. 2, 
pp. 131-138. Bifaiiograpliy of 3 Woi^. Baltimore, Februaiy 1921- 
Qn account of the supposed adsorptive property of soils, it is 
generally believed that the soil solution in immediate contact with the 
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surface of the particles has a greater concentration than the remainder 
of the solution. This opinion has however never been confirmed, and the 
author indeed holds the opposite view, namely that the concentration 
of the solution around the soil particles is lower than elsewheie. The 
experimental evidence brought forward in support of this conclusion 
is briefly as follows: 

d) The diminution of the freezing-point lowerings of soils by succes¬ 
sive freeting and thawing; ft) the liberation of unfree water from soils 
subjected to this treatment; c) the abnormally greater increase in the freez¬ 
ing-point depression of soils as the moisture content diminishes; 3 ) the 
equality in the freezing-point lowering between the supernatant liquid and 
the soil which it bathes. 

The first phenomenon may be explained by the fact that the soils 
have the power of causing a certain quantity of water to become unfree. 
This water may be in the soil either as capillary-adsorbed, or chemically 
combined, or both ; it is less concentrated than the solution which freezes 
at the first time It is liberated from the capillaries by the process of freez¬ 
ing, and in this way, the freezing point is lowered, as stated in &. The 
dilatometer method also showed that the unfree water decreased with 
repeated freezing and thawing. 

The depression of the freezing-point of soils lends to increase in a 
geometrical progression as the moisture content decreases in an arith¬ 
metical progression ; this proves, as is said in c, that the concentration of 
the soil solution increases at the expense of the soil particles, which 
retain the water alone. 

As regards soils bathed in the solution, they should if the generally 
received opinion be correct, have the power to fix a greater amount of 
salts than the supernatant solution, and hence would show a greater 
lowering of the freezing point than the latter. This has not been found 
to be the case (see 3 ); indeed, frequentl3’- there was a depression in the 
freezing point of the supernatant liquid, and consequently an increase 
in its concentration, which points to the conclusion that the solution aioiuid, 
or in immediate contact -with the surface of the soil particles, is less con¬ 
centrated than the mass of the solution. It therefore appears very doubt¬ 
ful whether there really is a physical adsorption of dissolved mineral 
solids by soils. 

A correct knowledge of this particular point is of far reaching import¬ 
ance for the proper understanding of both the soil solution and its util¬ 
isation by plants. 

8SS - Pieliminaiy Notes on the Microbiology of the Soil and on the Possible Exist¬ 
ence of Invisible Organisms in it. — Rossi, G. fistitulo di Batteriologia Agtaria dcUa 
R. Scuola Sup. d’A^ooltura, Porlici), in the Annali deVa JR. Seuola Supcriore di Aiticoh 
iura in Portieit Series II, Vol. XY, Notizie peralcunc serie di lavori di microbiologia in 
Goiso, I, pp. 3 - 7 . Portka, 1920. 

The microbial flora (Schizomycetes, Blastomycetes and Hyphomy- 
cetes) of tibe soil is very little known, not only from the standpoint of the 
enumeration of the species there present, but especially from that of its 
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signification. The principal reason is the great uncertainty which surrounds 
the methods of research and among the various aspects of the problem 
due to this lack of method and of criticism, the author indicated:— 

A) The uncertainty arising from the counting of the organisms 
of the soil, as a ^ght change in method entails a very great change in the 
numerical result. 

B) The obstacles arising from the antagonism whidi can be exert¬ 

ed between number and quality during growth; in most cases the number 
of germs which can be devdoped by the soil by means of isolating cultures 
diluted in agar and gdatin, is inversely proportional to the quantity of 
the soil infusion used ; for example with of soil infusion a greater 

number of organisms is generally obtained than with Vio oc. 

C) The influence of methods employed for the isolation of the spe¬ 
cies of micro-organisms in the soil. As has been proved by the esperience 
gained during many years b^’ the author the investigation of the species 
present in the soil is rdated to the method of isolation employed and espe¬ 
cially to the nutritive medium sdected; agar, gdatin, or even potatoes, 
however they are prepared, never give different results with mesm- 
tericus, radiciformae, fluorescens, coloured cocci, Streptothrix, moulds, etc., 
and the soil dways contains some germs whi6h, like B, mycoides, are al¬ 
ways present and of which a small number suffices to prevent the develop¬ 
ment of all other species. 

jD) The insiUjEciency of the methods for isolating certain species ; 
for example, after having spent much time in isolating nitrifying bacteria 
it seems dear that Winogradsky, Miguiia, and Waiungton were right 
in aflSbrming that their presence was absolutely accidental; often by 
inseminating up to 8-10 fliasks of dective nutritive solutions with soil 
no nitrifying organisms devdoped in any of them. 

E) The enormous difficulty of sterilidng the soil absolutely; it is 
well known that the autodave and Koch's steam stove do not sterilise 
soil within a reasonable time ; the same is true of direct roasting with fire 
and the hot air stove has still less effect. Now, given the great complexity 
of the chemical and physical structure of the soil, the presence in it of 
hydrosols which are coagulated by heat, as well as the existence of a cir¬ 
culating solution, which may be considered as the actual medium of the 
soil, where the micro-organisms act, bringing about reactions and sub¬ 
mitting to its influence, it is dear that any sterilisation, diemical or phy- 
dcal, must profoundly impair the powers of so sensitive a medium and Ms- 
ify the results of eventual experiments. 

F) The lack of sensitiveness of certain chemical methods, which 
are the only methods available for observing the reactions caused by the 
microbes is also an obstade. The following are two examples:— The 
lack of sensitiveness in the determination of nitrogen, necessary for the 
study of nitrogen fixers, for whidx so far nothing better has been disco¬ 
vered than KjSiDAHif's method and its modifications and which only 
shows the quantities calculable in mgm.; the difficulties of the research 
of nitric addin the presence of large quantities of nitrous add, for which, 
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even qualitativ^y, we have nothing more sensitive than the insensitive 
method of Lungi^I/UVOI^f. 

To sum up it must he admitted that there is reason for much hesitation 
before the whole microbiological mechanism of certain processes of the soil 
are considered as known, such as those of nitrification and the fixing of 
nitrogen ; it does not sufiSce for their explanation to have succeeded in iso¬ 
lating from the soil germs which nitrify or fix nitrogen iw All this 

throws much uncertainty” on that which is known, npt of the biodiemical 
power of many micro-organisms, but rather regar^ng their actual value 
in the soil- Besides what has already been noted, it should also not be 
forgotten that roany of the theories on the processes of the soil are founded 
on phenomena which have taken place and are studied with germs which 
are indeed isolated from the soil but which are made to act in artificial 
solutions which certainly cannot be compared with the circulating solution 
of the soil. 

It is then the insufficiency of the microbial flora recognisable in the 
soil to explain many phenomena which are produced in it which has led 
the author to search for the presence of an eventual or ultm-microscopic 
flora, or better, invisible germs, in the,soil. The method employed was 
a direct method, by filtering soil extracts through a (^ambFri^and filter 
and by submitting the aseptic filtered liquid to the principal reactions at¬ 
tributed to visible germs, e. g., putrefactive (ammonia, indol, phenol), 
nitrifying, nitrogen fixing. As the filtered liquid cx)ntained ammonia and 
nitrites, indol was searched for in a nutritive liquid containing peptone, 
but the result was negative, while there was an abundant formation with 
the non-filtered extract. The sterilised filtered liquid also caused no in¬ 
crease of nitrites in a saline ammoniacal solutiou also sterilised. 

According to these results the presence of invisible germs in the soil 
diould be excluded, but this is not sufficient; it will therefore be interesting 
to follow the results, whatever they may be, of the experiments still in 
progress. 

889 - Modem Ck>miiiereial !Fertilisers in China .— hciskcr j. it. (Dean, College of Agri- 
ccdtaxe and Foresby, TJniveisity of Nanking, Nanking, China) in The Amcrfcau Fertiliser 
Vol. 1#IV, No. 10, pp. 54-57. Philadelphia, 3 ^Iay 7i 1921 , 

The most potent factor in China’s maintenance of her present agricul¬ 
tural production is her scrupulous care in the utilisation of everything that 
has fertilising value. One of the most important of her fertilisers is night 
soil, the supply of which is effieap, the use of which is well established beyond 
the pale of objection so far as the Chinese are concerned, and will prove 
to be the keenest of competitors when commercial fertilisers enter the field. 
On the basis of a population of 400 000 000 people, an annual production 
of 1073.3 lb. per head (data based on European sources), the total pro¬ 
duction of mght soil in China would be 428 120 000 000 lb., of whicti it is 
safe to say that two-thirds, or 285 420 000 000 lb., is saved and used as 
fertilises: to produce crops. Taking the average of Japanese and European 
figures on the composition of night soil we find that the percentage of ferti- 
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nil 


Using elements is as follows: Nitrogen 0.63 per cent.; phosplioiic acid 0.20 
per cent.; and potash 0.24 per cent- Calculating on the basis of the above 
figures, the amount of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash that would 
be used annually would be approximately: 


Nitrogen . 
Fhosplioric acid 
Potasli - . 


lb 

I 800 000 000 
570 000 000 
685 000 000 


360 000 000 
57 000 000 
85 000 000 


Total - • 3 055 000 000 50a 000 000 


These gold values of the fertiliser elements are secured by using the 
present retail prices of approximately 20 cents per pound for nitrogen, 
10 cents for phosphoric acid and 12 cents for potash. These amounts 
only represent equivalents, but as such the3’' are important in showing 
the difficulties if not impossibilities attended by the idea of «iubstituting 
in part or in whole modern commercial fertilisers for night soil. 

If we reduce the 428 000 000 000 lb. of night soil produced annually, 
and the estimated 285 000 000 000 lb. used, to Chinese weights, we would 
have approximately" 2 149 000 000piculs (picu^ = 133 pounds avoirdupois). 
Fresh night soil is usually sold for about six to ten Chinese cents a picul, 
depending upon locality and demand. Taking eight cents as an average, 
which is admittedly too high, the value in silver would be S171900 000 (i). 
This sum would be more rightly consiji^ered the money value of the night 
soil annually used on the basis of the commercial rates at which it is sold. 
It would be very difficult to determine the total money value of the night 
soil that was actually sold, or bartered for, but it wo^d probably not be 
more than one-fourth or one-third the sum above noted, say approxima¬ 
tely Jhsooooooo Chinese currency. It is estimated that from 75 to 
85 % of the Chinese population bdongs to the farming classes, and 
if this is the case, the estimate of the percentage of total production used 
and entering into barter or sale is not far wrong. 

From the above it will be seen that the largest part of the annual pro¬ 
duction does not enter into trade and is used where it is produced 
and represents no cash investment. The labor used in collecting, caring 
for and applying to the soil would not be considered by the farmers as 
having a money value. It represents clear gain so far as he is concerned 
and in no sense as costing anything. In other words, about S50 000 000 
local currency would pay for aU the night soil that is sold and bought 
annually, and be considered the annual investment in night soil fertilisers. 

But to substitute an equivalent amount of commercial fertilisers for 
the total night soil consumption would require at present prices $502 000 000 
gold against 50 000 000 silver currency, which is itsdf argument enough 
to prove that the modem commercial fertiliser will not for a long time 


(i) The Wwww or sQvet dtdlax of loo cents <= 7 % % of Baiknan tad of about s s 6 d 
or U. S. gold 8 o 6i. {Ed.) 
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di^ossess night soil from the place it now holds in the maintenance of 
Chinese soil fertility and production of crops. 

It has also been pointed oat that China ixistead of exporting veget¬ 
able meal fertilisers such as bean cake, rape seed cake, etc., should use them 
at home. She does use them in very large quantities, but no one knows 
just how large quantities of this class of fertilisers is used- In 1918, accord¬ 
ing to the Customs " Returns of Trade and '' Trade R^orts,*' China ex¬ 
ported over 16 000 000 piculs of bean cake, having a value of 29 882 829 
Haikwan taels. The total exports of all fertilizing materials of this class 
was over 17 500 000 piculs, with a total value of a little less than 32 000 000 
Haikwan taels. Reduced to pounds and dollars, the yearly export 
averaged 81.92 Chinese currency per 100 lb. Taking the average of 
severi analyses, the chemical composition of soy bean cake gives 
nitrogen, 6.62 %, phosphoric acid, 2.20 % and potash, 1.80 %. 
Accepting the rdative price for nitrogen, phosphoric add and potash 
as before the wax as 20,5 and 5 cents per pound respectively, we 
have a proportion of 4-1-1. Calculating from the above we find that the 
nitrogen was worth 19.4 cents Chinese per pound, phosphoric add was 
worth 14 5 cents per pound and potash, 17.8 cents per pound. Comparing 
these figures with those found in the same way for night soil at 8 cents per 
picul, we have nitrogen in night soil costing 6.3 cents per pound, phosphoric 
add costing 5.0 cents per pound, and potash 4.1 cents per pound. The 
following table will serve to bring out the contrasts : 

• 

Cost of fertilising constituents in Chinese currency on pre-war basis. 



Pnoes 

Kxtiogea 

(Cents per 
pound). 
Pbo^horic 

Potaab 


— 



In soy bean calce. 

. . . 19.4 

14.5 

17.8 

In Qight sofl. 

... 6.3 

5.0 

4.1 

Present TT. S. prices in gold . - . . 

- - . 20.0 

lO.O 

12.5 


The objection might be raised on the ground that the customs value 
would give a higher value than local market prices. This is probably 
true. Soy bean cake sdls in Nanking for from $1.50 to $2 Chinese cur- 
rentgr per 100 lb. But if the figures above are changed on this basis, 
and on the corresponding basis that night soil sells locally at 6 cents per 
picul, the contrast is still more striking. 

The figures grven above show again, as in the case of commerdal fer¬ 
tilisers, that the use of night soil is much cheaper than soy beau or any 
other kind of vegetable cake at the same price. More than that, the dif¬ 
ference is marked and places a big handicap on bean and other cake fer¬ 
tilisers in coming into greater demand. 

The objection is equally pertinent to both vegetable meal fertiliser 
and night soil that they are both « unbalanced » fertilisers, by which term 
is meant an undue proportion of one dement to the other two. In both, 
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the percentage of nitrogen is too great in proportion to the amount of phos¬ 
phoric acid and potash, and this has a tendency to emphasise the effect 
of nitrogen on crops which the effects of the smaller quantities of phosphoric 
add and potash cannot counterbalance. The disadvantage of an exces¬ 
sive quantity of nitrogen is, of course, well known, namdy, that it produces 
vegetative growth at the expense of the rej^roductive parts such as seeds, 
fruits, etc. The above statements are in large part true for most of 
the organic fertilisers induding farm manures, green manures, com¬ 
posts, etc. 

Probably China's greatest need in the fertiliser line is a more abund¬ 
ant supply of phosphate and potash to be used in connection with those 
she now uses most commonly, the organic fertilisers noted above. The 
phosphate fertilisers she supplies to a limited extent in the form of 
bones. However, in 1918 China e:q)orled — the largest share going 
to Japan — 577 388 pictals of raw bones with a value of i % Chinese 
cents per pound. The export of raw bones should be prohibited and the 
bone phosphate industry encouraged. Potash is also supplied separately, 
for the most part in the form of grass ashes. This the Chinese use widely, 
though it is questionable whethertheyfuUyappiedate the care necessary 
for properly handling, nor the great ease with which the soluble potash 
leaches away. Hard wood ashes unleached carry from 0.5 to 12 % 
potash and constitute one of the oldest sources of potash as a fer¬ 
tiliser. Large deposits of both mineral pho^hate and potash salts, 
have been reported but they have nevef materialised. 

Considerable experimental work will have to be done in the whole 
matter of fertilizers in China, but it seems fairly safe to precdct a big need 
for botli phosphate and potash which the farmers will be willing to meet, 
when once shown they are profitable when used in connection with theii 
present fertilisers. This will create a conriderable demand, which will 
have to be met in some way or other, possibly importation from abroad 
if the supply cannot he found in China. 

It would seem then that China must continue her centuries-old use 
of night soil to maintain the fertility of hex soil, and to ke^ up her agricul¬ 
tural production; that neither modem commercial fertilisers nor vegetable 
meal fertilisers can compete with night soil, and that her greatest needs 
at present are independent supplies of potash and phosphate to use 
in conjunction with the organic fertilisers, upon which she mostly 
depends. 

Finally, the export figures for China during 1919 indicate the amount 
of fertiliser material exported from China for this year. Attention should 
be called to the fact that the largest part by far of these exports, was 
from Manchuria — and must not be taken as indicating the condition 
of supply in China proper, where six-sevenths of the population lives 
on one-third of the area. The fact that in one year China exported over 
1500 000 tons of vegetable cafe fertilisers and over 50 000 tons of bones, 
is impressive, to say the least. 
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Chinese exports of ferUKser materials in 1919. 

Piculs Haikwan Taels 


Bean cake . . . . 
Peanut cake ... 
Rape seed cake. • 
Sesamiim seed cake 
Other kinds of cake 


20 734 769 
311 231 
536 613 

308 
1 264 230 


U 173 118 
479490 

737 650 
345 
2 091 270 


Total vegetable cakes .... 22 836151 

U. S. equivalents i 1 522 460 tons : 62 251 616 gold dollars. 

Piculs Haikwan Tael 


47 481 873 


Boaes 808368. 1066513 

U. 5 . equivalents : 53 893 tons : i 375 800 gold dollars. 


What is needed now, so far as the problem of the use of commercial 
fertilisers in China is concerned, is a careful, scientifically-con ducted se¬ 
ries of experiments to determine to what extent the use of modem 
fertilisers would increase production. The China market for commercial 
fertilisers will always be an unknown quantity until these data are secured. 
In the meantime the demand for food production in China wiU increase, 
not only because of her rapidly increasing population, bat because of her 
rapidly extending industrial development along modem lines. 


S90 ' Ihe World’s S^thetie Nitrogenous-Fertiliser Industiy.— 1. B, Fcit- 

schiitte der aaoirganisdieii Grossindustrie 'wkhreiid des Weltkiieges; Stikstoff iind seine 
Verbindungen, in Chemiker ZcHung, Year 44, Nos. 102, X05,106, in8, no, 116,122,124, 
127, 128, 139 , I 30 f 134, 135, 4 figs., Bibliography of 589 publications. Gothen, Aug.- 
Nov., 1920, — II. Mbxngast, R., me Fortschritte der dektrochemisefaen Industrie in 
den Jahien I 9 i 6 -i 9 i 9 > dbid., Nos. 150,153* 3 figs.. Bibliography of 124 publications, Dec., 
1920. — III- WzcBBRN, G., Beiicht iiber die Fortschritte der Diingemittdmdustrie in 
den Jahren 1913-1920. Ibid., Nos. 10 and 16, Bibliography of 141 publications, Jan.- 
Feb., 1921.— IV. Escarp, J., Utilisation industridle de la cyanamide, in Le phosphate 
el les engrais ehimiques. Year 30, pp. 110-112. Paris, April 1921. 

I. Progress of the inorganic chemicae industry during the 
War Nitrogen and its compounds. — Interesting review of all the 
patents and methods of the modem synthetic-nitrogen industry; it con¬ 
tains tedbnical, commercial and agricultural information. Only that 
portion which rdates to nitrogenous fertilisers and agriculture are reviewed 
here (i). — 


(i) Nitrogenous fertiliseis are at present divided into 3 classes, according to their origin :— 
1} Mineials; 2) by-products of dry distillation ; 3) Synthetic. Tbt Review of July-Sept., 
19 ^ 9 * No. 834, has already dealt with the processes of cembination of free atmosifiieric ni¬ 
trogen ; tkey may at present be divided into 5 groups or principal methods:— i) Nitric 
method of direct combustion in the electric arc (Birkelanp-Eype, SchSnherr, Pauling 
W xEZGOL&SKZ processes); (2) cyanamide method (Frank-Caro, Polzenit s, Carlson) [ 
{3) method of azides (Serpeck) ; (4) method of synthesising atmnoma (Haber, Clattde, 
C&sale).; (5) Cyanide method (Bucher). 

Ftom ammofnia, produced in any way, nitric acid is obtained in great (luantity 
[889-8S0] 
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During the war the requirements of explosive factories and those 
of agriculture on the one hand and the difficulties of sea-home trade 
on the other gave an enormous devdopment to the nitrogen industry 
aU over the world and especially to the cyanamide industry, for the direct 
ammoniacal method was only employed in Germany and the other methods 
made relatively little progress. According to W, S. I/Andis of the American 
Cyanamide Co., the annual production of works using synthetic processes 
in the whole woild has increased from 83 680 tons in 1913 to 271170 at 
the beginning of 1916. The recent world-production of all mtrogenous 
fertilisers expressed in thousands of tons of nitrogen is summed up as 
follows (2) : — 



^ 1919 

1 1918 

1917 

I* 1914 

(i) Chile saltpetre . 

. . . 520 

1 

500 

372 

368 

(a) Ammoxiiii by distilUtiou .... 

... 350 

350 

461 

2bo 

(3) Calcium cymamide. 

. . . 313 

1 265 

1S6 

28 

4 ) Nitrogen by the arc piocess , . 

... 15 

15 1 

1 34 

10 

(5) Habbr ammonia. 

. . . 109 

109 1 

1 114 

II 

6. Other synthetic piocesses . . . 

... ““ 

I 1 

39 _ 

-1 - 


j 1 

1 239 1 

1 »•« 



As r^ards the productive efficiency of these fertilisers it is known 
from experiments made in central Europe that in 1914 the surplus due 
to the effect of Chilean nitrate varied between 15 and 83 %, compared 
with the crop without nitrate; in 1915 the surplus due to sulphate of am¬ 
monia was from 10 to 117 %. 

According to Geri^ach, sulphate of ammonia has a fertilising effi¬ 
ciency of 89 % of that of nitrates of soda and of lime and from 76-80 % 
of that of calcium cyanamide. According to Caro, one ton of synthetic 
nitrogen used as a fertiliser produces an average increased yield of 
30 tons of cereals and 100 tons of potatoes. According to Bdeb it would 
produce, in central Europe, the following surplus 3delds : — 


For wheat. 18 tons of grain pins 40 tons of straw 

» barley. 24 »> » » 30 » > » 

* oats. .. 24 »» » > 34 » * > 

» 3POtaioes.129 » » tubers » 40 » » leaves 

» sugar beet.... 150 » » roots » I99 * » » 

» man^^ . 2^0 » 75]>a» 


by catalytic oxidation (OsTWAiJD-BAnBR, Frane-Caro processes) and from it is obtained the 
greater part of the synthetic nitrates used as fertilisers. Agrictdture employs Vs mtin 

genous compounds at present produced Cf. Bosch, Nitrogen in eomomics and techno'otry 
in ZetiirahBlatt fur die Kunsfdunger-Tndusitie, Year 25, No. i, p. 3. Frankfort, Jan, i«)'r 
{Ed) 

(2) The data for 1917 are quoted from R. 19x9, No. 834. For comparisons, see *— 1 c 
TERNAXiONYi. IKSTITUTB OF Agriculiure, Mouvemcfii InUrnatiunaldcs engines et dcs f>rodu>f*> 
chimiques tailes d VagricuUdre. {Ed,) 

■\ [«»•] 
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The great development of synthetic tdtrogen has even led to the in¬ 
vention of special machines and a special mechanical construction industry. 
On the other hand out of 173 Chilian nitre-beds actually in existence, 
less 60 were being worked in 1919 and this was as much due to the 
competition of synthetic nitrogen as to the lack of fuel, the difficulties 
of commerce and the European political and financial instability. How¬ 
ever an Institiito cientifico e industrial del Salitre has recently been created 
in Chile with the object of studying technical improvements and of in¬ 
creasing the possibilities of competition by Chili saltpetre, of which, how¬ 
ever, according to Wahser, synthetic products need not be afraid. 

Numerous experiments have been made and there has been much 
discussion to facilitate the inofEensive application and action of synthetic 
nitrogenous fertilisers. Opinions differ regarding the caustic and poisonous 
effect of calcium cyanamide in the factories, especially on worlmen who 
consume alcoholic beverages. To prevent injury to the country people 
who spread calcium cyanamide in the fi.d[ds a ^edal competition with 
prizes was held in Prussia in X915, but without result. Caro affirms 
that the best method for giving immunity is granulation with 3 to 4 % 
of heavy oil, since any treatment with water or with hygroscopic salts 
would have the defect of causing a loss of nitrogen. 

WiNTEREEED mixed calcium cyanamide with dolomitic sand. Neuss 
and Stiegier add to it peat and the last water of extraction of potassium 
salts. Steimmig adds to it soda ^Its containing water of crystallisation 
and Waage prepares briquettes and tablets with calcium cyanamide, 
basic slag or finely grotmd pho^horites, a potassic solution, molasses, etc. 

The granulated Norwegian product contains 1.6 % of nitrogen and 
only 9 % of dust, whereas calcium cyanamide treated with lime contains 
44 %. Other methods of granulation are employed in North America 
and in France. But mechanical spreading is considered the best means 
of preserving the health of the workmen. 

Much has been written regarding the use and the fertilising power 
of calcium cyanamide, or simply cyanamide (if prepared by the Frank- 
Caro process), or calcic nitrogen {Stickstoffkalk if prepared by the Pox- 
ZENTUS process). According to the author, the analytical detennination 
of the dic37anodiamide (irreversible polymer of chemically pure cyanamide) 
which is considered to be poisonous, has a special interest (i). 

(i) The poisonoiis effect of dicyaBodiamide on plants is disputed:— XJisiAm denies 
it absolutely and also Fbroxti and Guillin. Erom the lesults oJt his e'cpemnents, UnpiANi 
concludes that the cyanamide ot caldum cyanamide passes early in urea in the soil whenever 
the soil is not poor in colloids; that opinion is shared by Kappen On the other hand the 
natnide would be poi'sonous when it remains unaltered as in excessively sandy soil. Howevei, 
it is to be presumed that much of the want of success of cyanamide in these soils, attributed 
to the poisonous action of dicyanodiamide or to lack of microbial activity, is due to the ab¬ 
sence or rareness of coUoids. (Cf. SoavE, Chtmica vegetate ed agraria XJnione tipogiafica edi- 
tiice. Turin, 1915, Vol. II, p. 245). 

On the other hand, according to the entperiments of CowiB at Rothamsted, dicyano-^ 
diamide does not decompose in the soil and exerts a depressing action on the ammonification 
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Cyauaxnide is now used as a source of auunonia, nitrates and urea, 
which contains 46.7 % of mtrogen and is already used with good results 
as a fertiliser and a food. But owing to that high content urea is only 
applied to the soil, mixed with powdered lime or other inert matter. 
After having passed in review recent progress and recent works on agri¬ 
cultural chemistry rdating to the questions the author sums up the de¬ 
velopment of the nitrogen industry in the various countries of the globe. 

Germany, — The two great syntheses employed in that country are 
that of cyanamide, usually by the Fraijx-Caro process and that of the 
direct production of ammonia by the Haber-Bosch process. The direct 
oxidation of nitric nitrogen inthe voltaic arc would require a large consump¬ 
tion of power; therefore very few factories utilise the Pausing process. 

The cyanamide industry is oldest in Germany': it was tried be¬ 
fore 1904. 

The direct synthesis of ammonia developed enormousl3’' during the 
war; it is carried out on a large scale by the Badische Amlin nnd Soda- 
Fahrik at Oppau and Merseburg using the Haber-Bosch process, special 
at present to Germany and which requires cheap coal and not electric 
power. 

The Badische Co. prepares sulphate of ammonia (i), by double 
decomposition with local gypsum, and it also manufactures urea (44.66 % 
of nitrogen), nitrate of urea (34.15 %), chloride of ammonium (26.42 %), 
artificial nitre (16.5 %), double nitrate of urea and calcium (35 
superphosphate of urea, bicarbonate of ammonium, ammonium-potassium 
nitrate, sodium-ammonium nitrate, nitrosulphate of ammonium, etc. But 
agriculture has still a certain mistrust of these new fertilisers, and therefore 
experiments and propaganda are necessary. 

The Nitrogen Syndicate (Stickstoffsyndikat G. m. b. H.) mth a capital 
of I 066 500 000 marks was established in German^’ on !May 8, 1919 under 
the auspices of the Badische company. 

Before the war (1913), German agricul-ture consumed about 180000 
metric tons of nitrogen combined with artificial fertilisers (400 000 tons 
of sulphate of ammonia, 560 000 of Chili saltpetre and 15 000 of synthetic 
products) and imported almost as much nitrogen with forage. In 1919, 
according to the Syndicate, the annual productive capacity" of Germany 


was about 

Synthetic mtrogen by the Haber process*.300 000 tons 

» » > » cyanamide *.. - 100 000 » 

» » • » Uty distillation.100 000 » 


of protein matter, on nitrification and on vegetative growth (J?. Oct., 1919, No. 1098). Ijai- 
KERUANN concludes from pot experiments that granulated cyanamide was injurious on account 
of its dicyanodiatnide content which goienally counteracts the power of assimilation (Chtmi- 
scher ZenUalbUUt, Year 91, Vol. 3, No. 26, Wissenschaftlicher p. 940, Berlin, Dec 29, 
1920). {Ed.) 

(i) This ass >dation of synthetic ammonia with the Solway soda process in the great 
work shops of Oppau, is, according to Partinton, who described it, one of the most mterestiUg. 
Cf. Journal Of Chemical Industry, v. 40, N. G, p 99 Eondon, March 1921 {Ed ) 
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It is true, however, that in 1919 the real production was only 100 000 
tons, which owing to difficulties in importing, caused a great decrease 
in the consumption of nitrogenous and phosphatic manures in Germany (i). 

The German water-power resources are estimated by Hai^bfass at 
about II 400 000 H.P. of which about 4 000 000 are already developed (2). 
The larged d.ectTic generating stations in the world is being built in Ba¬ 
varia ; its capacity is 6 000 000 kilowatts ; at present mixed plant, both 
hydraulic and steam, is used and the station is subsidised by the State. 
For storing power Unrxjh has proi)osed to electrolyse the water and trans¬ 
mit the gas by means of a system of pipes to the place of consumption. 

Austria-Hungary. — The Economic Union of the Fertiliser Industry 
was founded in 1918 at Trieste with factories spread over the old Austrian- 
Hungarian Empire. In the same year a hictofy was already working at 
Jablonica (Bosnia) and another at Bory (Galicia); the latter utilised the 
MosmCKi process and produced aimually 225 wagons of ammonium 
nitrate (3). 

Bulgaria possesses one ffictory that makes carbide and chemical 
fertilisers at Poruschtiza. 

Russia. — In 1917 a Company for working the BirkfI/ANtd-EydF 
process was formed at Petrograd, and the construction of a factory on the 
White Sea was proposed. A Russian Commission was sent to Germany 
to study there Mbinbr's new process in the Skoda works. 

Finland. — The proposed utilisation of the falls of the Imatra would 
yield 118 000 H.P. and those at Wych 600 000. A special Commission 
will decide whether the Habbr process or the American cyanamide process 
will be adopted. 

Norway. — This is the country of the arc process. The available 
water power totals 7500000 H.P. of which is 1.34 million H.P. is easily 
ultilisable and capable of furnishing about 5 000 000 kilowatts. 

The cost of installation varies between 250 and 400 crowns (i crown = 
i.ioi shillings at par) per kilowatt and the cost of working, including amor¬ 
tisation, between 10 and 13 % of the former. The current thus costs 
from 45 to 60 crowns per kilowatt year. In 1918, the Norwegian Nitrogen 
and Hydro-electric Power Company at Notodden, formed mainly with P'rench 
capital, produced 350 000 H. P., which it intends to increase to 315 000 ; 
it is therefore the most powerful electric group in Europe. Another 
large company, the Norsk Hydro Elektrisk Kvaelstof Aktiesdshab of Tele- 
marken can produce armuaUy 100 000 to 120 000 tons of synthetic nitric 
acid by the Bieucei^and-Eydb process; a very large portion of it is trans¬ 
formed into Norwegian saltpetre (nitrate of lime with 13 % of nitrogen). 


(1) Hiat is why an active propaganda was nndertakea for the fixing of iiiliogen by bio¬ 
logical means with Icgnminons plants chiefly lupins. See R., Beb., 1921, No. 119. {Ed.) 

(2) Bar the utilisation of water-power, see also R., Oct., T919 No. 1096, {Ed.) 

(3) Two large cyanamide factories also exist at Sdbeoico and Spalato (Dalmatia): their 
annual capacity is $,6 000 tons (GiomaJe di chimica industnaU ed applicaia. Year 3, No. 1, . 
p. 22. aifian, Jan. 1921). (Bif.) 
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nitrate of soda and nitrate of ammonia, the production of which tends 
to exceed that of Norwe^an saltpetre. In addition, Norway produces 
annually 700 000 to 800 000 tons of cyanamide lime and the fectories of 
Odda, since 1913, carry out granulation with satisfactory results. 

In Norway, English and German companies, are also matring synthetic 
nitrogenous products. The Norwegian-Icdandic Titan has also been form¬ 
ed for utilising hydiauHc power in Icdand. 

In 1918, the Consumers* Union of the Norwegian Agria^turat Society, 
which has branches in Sweden and Denmark, founded at Bjolvefos, a 
co-operative factory with 43 000 H.P.; its annual production is 36 000 tons 
of cyanamide and 6000 of sulphate of ammonia. Recently the Norsk 
NUrid il.-S. of Eyddbavn has undertaken the manufacture of aluminium 
nitride by the Serpeck process. 

Before the war Norwegian agriculture consumed 6000 to 7000 tons 
of nitrogenous fertilisers; in 1919, it consumed 80 000 tons of synthetic 
nitre, 2500 of granulated cyanamide, 43 000 of supeipho^hate and 2300 
of cyanamide powder, used as a weed destroyer and made by the North 
Western Cyanamide Co. of Odda (i), 

Sweden. — The production of cyanamide is e^ecially devdoped 
in Sweden; the amount at present produced is 21 000 tons. ^ The first 
large factory for atmospheric nitrate is expected to start working in 1923, 
and should produce 33 000 tons a year. 

In 1919, the consumption of C3^amide was about 100000 tons; 
for this reason the State is giving subsidies to favour home production. 

UnUed Kingdom. — The British Empire has water power reserves 
estimated at 50-70 million H.P., and it is proposed to establidi an Imperial 
Water Power Board. Hydraulic power in Scoidaud could be obtained at 

a cost of £40 per H, P, or ~ ~ d. per Hlowatt-hour, 

o 5 

The Nitrogen Products Carbide Co. a long time ago founded on important 
factory at Dagenham where it nitrifies ammonia derived from Scandinavian 
cyanamide. After 1915 the Nitrogen Products Carbide Co., which amal¬ 
gamated in 1919 with the Alby United Carbide Factories Ltd., established 
a large cyanamide factory at Workington, intended to render England 
independent of Chile saltpetre. As there was a lack of nitrate during the 
war it was constantly necessary to manure with sulphate of ammonia 
and now the use of cyanamide is suggested to remedy the injury caused 
by prolonged use of ammonium sulphate. 

The Nitrogen Committee, appointed in June 1919 with the object 
of promoting the installation of synthetic nitrogen factories in England, 
has taken up this interesting question and recommended, meanwhile, 
the foundation of the large factory of Billmgham for the production of 
ammonium nitrate. Manchester has a nitric nitrogen factory which 


(i) In 1920, Norway exported in xotad fiscnres 117 tliousand tons of wjfge, 18.6 of nitrate 
of soda* 20.2 of nitrate of ammnniq, Trade Jowmal and Chemical Engineers, Vol. 88, 

No 1770, p 359 I/>ndon, April 1931. {Ed.) 
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bums directly air in the electric arc, according to a direct process of the 
International Nitrog&n and Power Co. of London, considered as very eco¬ 
nomical, in spite of the high cost of electric current in England. The ex¬ 
periments made to introduce the Haber process have had no results up 
to date (i) (2). ^he Nitrogen Committee ended its report by recommending 
strongly the creation of a rational ssmthetic nitrogen industry and the 
unification of English electric services. 

Denmark. — The need for fertilisers has increased considerably in 
Denmark. Since 1918 the Government and the Danish Society have 
encouraged the installation of an experimental synthetic factory. But 
much Danish capital is employed in the Fosseakeiesclskahet Island, which 
proposes to use the ThingvaUa falls to furnish power to a factory which 
will supply Icdand and Denmark mth synthetic nitrogenous fertilisers. 

Holland. — Before the war, this country consumed 100 000 tons 
of Chile saltpetre and 40 000 of sulphate of ammonia. The restrictions 
imposed during the vrar have turned public opinion towards independence 
of foreign nitrogen. The Dutch Commission which dealt with the question 
concluded its report by recommending a prdiminary investigation regarding 
the possibility of collecting organic waste (urine and peat litter), and the 
creation of fectories to use the cyanamide or cyanide processes. The 
Naamboze Vennoofschap Sticksiofbindings-industri, of Dordrecht with a 
capital of 10 million florins (i florin = 1.652 shillings at par), is to pro¬ 
duce, by means of an American process, 2500 tons of fixed nitrogen at 
a price fixed by Government, which is subsidising the Company. In addi¬ 
tion, 12 500 tons of sulphate of ammonia will be obtained by the cy^anide 
process. There are no cyanamide fectories. 

France. — France is very ridi in hydro-dectric power the reserves 
being estimated at 10 million H. P. In 1914 only 805 000 H. P. was 
utilised, representing a capital of 330 million francs. At present about 
1.5 million are used derived from rich alpine hytirauUc reserves, which 
are utilised by two important French synthetic establishments, that at 
Notie-Dame de Briangon, which produce C3ranamide lime by the Frank- 
Caro process, and that of Roche-de-Rame, which produces nitric acid 
by the Patjung process. During the -war only cyanamide was made, the 
production rising from 8000 tons in 1913 to 100 000 in 1918; however, 
since 1909, there has been an aluminium-nitride factory at Mulhouse, 
working on the SerpEk process, the patents of which now belong to the 
Societe d*ahtminium irangaise. 

In France nitric acid is generally made by catalytic oxidation rather 
than by direct combustion. In 1915-1916 the French Government request¬ 
ed the Anglo-Norwegian Nitrogen Product and Carbide Co. to instal in France 

(i> At present, however, the English Cumberland CoaX, Power and Chemical Co.. Lid., 
which controls the Bnglisljl rights of the CtAUDB process, which uses higher pressures 
the Haber process is about to instal works in Cumberland (The American Pertilizer, Vol. 54, 
No. 1, p. yO, Philadelphia, Jan., rgai. (Ed.) 

(2) A modification of the BCaber process is being Worked by Brunner Mond and Co., 
but with what results is not yet known. (Ed.) 
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factories to make cyanamide, nitric add and nitrates by the processes 
worked out at Alby and Odda. It was intended to use the Boskei^and- 
Eyde process in the lienees, in 1919, among many French companies 
was founded the Company for the investigation of nitrogen, with the object 
of dividing between the assodated Companies the Haber patent, obtained 
from Germany under the P^ce Treaty. 

Recently G. Cf,AUDK, who syntherises ammonia at high pressures, 
has proposed to prepare chloride of ammonia with synthetic ammonia, 
by the Solway soda process, in place of the stilphate, so as to obviate 
the high cost of sulphuric add. 

According to TisSiER the requirements of nitrogenous fertilisers 
in France in 1913 was 70 000 tons. 

Switzerland. — According to Ago^he production by the Haber process 
is not economical in Switzerland; the same is true of the arc process and 
FiERZ thinks that the same appHes to the Sbrphk process. On the other 
^hand the cyanamide process is economical. Winteler estimates that 
the average cost of installation in Switzerland is 500 fr. per h^^draulic 
H.P. and consequently a cost for current is 62.50 fr. per H.P- year, or 
I centime per kilowatt-hour, a cost which will bear comparison with 
that in Norway. 

Switzerland produces much caldum carbide but only 10 000 tons of 
cyanamide, of which 8000 tons, are consumed in the countr}'. At Chippis 
and at Bodio nitric add is made for the army by the Pauling process. 

ItaS/y. — This country was the first to start the real cyanamide in¬ 
dustry by the Frank-CarO process. In 1918 the old Societd Italiana dei 
ProdoUi Azotati of Piano d’Orte raised its capital to 9.9 million lire; it 
had produced 14 000 tons in 1914. The Finn of Rossi of Legnano, whidi 
raised its capital to 20 million lire in 1920 makes nitric add by the Pauling 
process and nitrate of potash and ammonia. An important dectric es¬ 
tablishment wiU be created at Domaso (i). 


(x) Parsons states that the Italian chemical industxy will be very successful {The Journal 
of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry^ Vol. 12, No 9, p. 907, Easton, Pa., Sept., 1920) 
Five cyanamide factories are at present working in Italy; th^ produced, in 1919,16 fioo tons 
of this product (Ministry of Industry and Commerce, Annuatio per U tndustne chimtche e 
farmaceutiche, V. 2,p p. 112 and 113, Rome, 1919) and 28 000 in 1915. A sixth factory is 
imdet construction at Domodossola and the productive capacity of the 6 factories is estimated 
at 80 000 tons of cyanamide. 

The two factories of the Firm of Rossi produce nitric acid. 

As in many other countries, the important question of synthetic nitrogen has led, also 
in Italy, to the creation of a Commtsstone per VazotOf appointed in December, 1919. After 
its letoxn from Germany it made the foUowxng recommendations:— that the national produc¬ 
tion of synthetic nitrogen should be increased so as to meet the requirement of 50 000 tons 
forecasted for a few years hence; that the synthetic ammonia method shouM also be used by 
the use of electrolytic hydrogen {GiorndU di Chimtea Industnele ed appheata. Year 3 » Nos. x 
and 2, pp. 20 and 64. Milan, i92x). A new element ary synthetic ammoniacal process of Cas a u b , 
based on the same catalytic synthesis as that of Haber, bat preferable to that of Haber 
and Claude on account of its economy and simplicity, is being discussed in Italy; it has 
already been tried with success by the Idros Co at Temi: the patent has been bou^t abroad 
but with reservation of the nght of manufacture in Italy. {II CoUmztore, Year 67, No. 16, 
p. 499. Casalmonferrato, June 10, 1921). {Ed) 
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Spain. — The Compailiu Naoana de Ahonos Quhnicos of Pampeltme, 
founded in 1918, projected the construction, at Viana, of the first factory 
of atmospheric nitric acid and its derivatives, working on the Norsk- 
Hydro patents : the river Ebro supplies 8000 H.P. The second factory 
(75 000 hydraulic H. P.) is to be installed at I^erida and the third at Corcu- 
bion. 

In 1918, Spain consumed 60 000 to 70 000 tons of sulphate of ammo¬ 
nia, chiefly in the ricefid.ds of Valencia. 

United States. — The development of industrial synthesis in the U. S. 
is of special interest. The first products were manufactured by the 
American Cyanamide Co., founded in 1907, which produced in 1913, with 
power furnished by the Niagara falls, 64 000 tons of cyanamide by the 
Prank-Caro process. During the war the great industry of catalytic 
ammonia oxidation using ammonia obtained from cyanamide and coke 
ovens developed to such' an extent that 5 big works capable of pro¬ 
ducing 225 000 tons of nitric acid annually were working in 1918. In 
1917 the above mentioned company and the Government fotmded the 
Air Nitrates Corporation with the object of creating large cyanamide fac¬ 
tories ; in 1918 the Muscle Shoals feictory on the Tennessee, in Alabama 
(Nitrate Plant No. 2) was working; it cost $18.6 million (i dollar == 4.86 
shillings at par), employs 34000 workmen, and produces, with 90000 
kilowatts, no 000 tons of nitrate of ammonia annually. The ALmericajoi 
Government spent another million on the factory at Shefiidd, Alabama, 
which can produce 220 000 tons of nitric fertiliser by the General Chemical 
Co., process, based on that of Haber, recognised as unexceptionable by 
Parsons. 

The Bucher cyanamide process, fevourably reported on by Parsons, 
has recently become very important; it is worked by the Nitrogen Products 
Co. and produces cheaply by the thermic method. Cyanide of ammonia, 
urea, and, with the help of current, oxamide, a substance ahnost insoluble 
in water Which forms, according to Bucher an excellent fertiliser, are 
obtained. Recently the U, S. Government has devoted $70 million to " 
the installation of synthetic nitrogen works, and has established a Nitro¬ 
gen Commission. Parsons estimates the cost of production of i ton in 
America as follows (page 1133). 

The hydraulic power utilised in the United States up to 1917 amounted 
to 4,4 million H.P. But American Cyanamide Co. also works on the 
Cana^an side of the Niagara Falls and in the port of New York, where 
the Ammo-Phos-Corporation will prepare phosphate of ammonium {AmmO’ 
Phos) by the Washbxtrn process. 

The arc process is little used. There are 3 small factories, subsidised 
by Government, which produce 2 000 to 3 000 tons of nitric acid by the 
WiEnGonASKi process. , 

One third of the total production of synthetic nitrogen in the whole 
world is furnished by the United States, where the production is more t han 
three times the requirements of the country, in spite of the still very con¬ 
siderable imports of Chile saltpetre, • 
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Process 



Voltaie are 

Cyanamide 

Habbr 

Gen . Chem , Co . 

Products: 

HNOj 96% 

1 

NH3 

NH, 35 % 

NH3 

Power required. 

10.5 

2.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Installation capital . . dollars 

I 410 

440 

540 

300 

Cost of working » 

170 

150 

II9 

97 

Products: 

HNO3 96% 

HNO3 96 % 

HNC^ 96% 

HNO3 96% 

Power required. 

10.8 

2-3 

0.3 

0.3 

installation capital . .dollars 

1550 

670 

570 

520 

Cost of working b 

^0 1 

1 270 

2^ 1 

217 


Canada. — Estimates of the water power vary between 14 and 18.8 mill¬ 
ion H.P. Of these, 2 million H, P.is already developed and another nuUion 
is being developed. It is proposed to use the gassy springs of pure nitrogen 
in the Fraser valley, in Britidi Columbia, and those of the idands in the 
gulf of Georgia, for the manufacture of cyanamide. In British Columbia, 
which possesses 3 million hydraulic H.P., of which only 250 000 are utilised, 
tiie American Cyanamide Co. produces cyanamide from which it makes 
fctric add, nitrates, urea, phosphate of ammonia, etc. A factory is also 
Tf be constructed to produce 2000 tons by the Wieixx>i,ask:i process. 

South America. —* No factory is known to be already working. In the 
Argentine there is talk of using the Iguazu falls, which resemble those of 
Niagara. In Bmzil there are 10 large falls which could supply 26 million H.P. 

Asia. — Turkey does not possess any establishments of the kind. 
In Japan for some years now the Nippo-Tisso-Hyrio-Kabttshiki-Kaiska 
{I/imited Company of Nitrogenous Fertilisers), of Osaka, has produced 
cyanamide by the Franr-Caro process. The same applies to another elec¬ 
trochemical company. A new factory was installed at Fukui in 1918, so 
that Japan also is progressing towards real or potential economic indepen¬ 
dence as regards nitrogenous products. Up to the present the arc process 
is not used industrially, but the Government is constructing a factory 
to use the Haber process or its American modification. 

There is g-lso talk of constructing a fertiliser factory in Koiea. 

Ih British India the projected factory at Burhar ^ould supply 5000 
tons of cyanamide per annum, to be used directly or to be transformed 
into ammonia salts, especially for manuring ricefidds and sugar cane, the 
rdative production of which is very low compared with that of the neigh¬ 
bouring Dutch Colonies. 

Africa. — In the south there are two English companies which produce 
2000 tons of sulphate of ammonia and work the local mines of ni¬ 
trate of potash. Another company, was formed in 1919, to produce 
fertilisers in ]l^ypt. In the Canary Islands large quantities of fertihsers 
are used for the banana crop. 

Oceania. — Already nitrated lime has been produced in Oceania. 
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rr. — Progress oif 'thb ei^ccrotechnicai. industry erom 1916 
TO 1919. — This is another interesting review of the whole dectrotech- 
nical industry during recent years, with information regarding new in¬ 
ventions and patents. The following is an abstract of the parts most 
interesting from an agricnltiiral standpoint avoiding repetition of the in¬ 
formation alread3’ given above. 

Contrary to the opinion of Doech, MiEiNGAST considers that the 
Swedish Carlson process is the best for the preparation of cyanamide. 
Liechti and Truningbr are of opim’on that to estimate the commercial 
value of c^'anamide, at least as much importance should be attached to the 
determination of ^cyanodiamide as to the determination of the total 
nitrogen. Numerous contradictory experiments made with cyanamide 
could, according to Meingast, be probably explained by the different 
content of the cyanamide in dicyanodiamide, which is considered to be 
poisonous. The experiments of the Swiss E^bHshment of agricultural 
Chemistry at Beme-I/iebefeld that TruningEr has reported, have shown, 
according to the author, that dicyanodiamide has a specially poisonous 
effect on oats. For ^reading cyanamide in the fields, HusEn recommends 
that thfe workman should be powdered or greased. 

In Germany the Nitrogen Syndicate has fixed the proportion 8 : 9 :10 
between the unit prices of cyanamide, ammoniacal and nitric nitrogen. 

AndriessEns deals theoretically with the voltaic oxidation of nitrogen 
and shows that the greatest yidd is obtained with a mixture of equal 
parts of nitrogen and oxygen; this is why the synthesis of cyanamide 
should exist in the industry side by side with voltaic oxidation. 

III. — Review or the progress or the rertiliser industry rrom 
1913 TO 1920. — WiCHERN gives information regarding the progress made 
by the potassic, phosphatic and nitrogenous fertiliser industries. We 
n^trict ouTsdves here to nitrogenous manures, for which the author refers 
to the previous review of Vaeser. 

Artificial nitre, unlike natural nitre, does not contain injurious chlo¬ 
rates. Nitrate of ammonia, a concentrate fertiliser, cannot be transported 
because it is explosive and hygroscopic. Ammonium-potassium nitrate 
with 15 % total nitrogen, half nitric and half ammoniacal, and with 25 % 
of potash, and ammonium-sodium nitrate, with 19 % of nitrogen, has not 
the same obnoxious proporties as nitrate of ammonia. Nitro-sulphale 
of ammonia (i), with about 27 % of nitrogen, and chloride* of ammonia, 
owing to their noveltyL have not yet obtained favour with farmers who 
remain faithful to sulphate of ammonia. Urea, with 47.6 % of nitrogen 
is the richest of nitrogenous fertilisers; it is generally prepared industrially 
by the reaction of ammonia in carbonic acid in a closed heated diamber 
and then distilling the product at 80® C, But the hygroscopidty of urea 
prevents its use as a fertiliser, so nitrate of urea and calcium is prepared, 


(i) Gennaay ceded this fertiliser to Bdgitim, indindiTig it iii the war indemnity {Journal 
de la SocUH Nationale des agrieuUears do Year 3, No. 17, p. 121. Brussels, Apr. 1921), 

{Ed.) 
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which contains 34 % of total nitrogen (7 % in nitric form), is 
easy to spread and to store (i). Bicarbonate of ammonitini is also 
prepared (2). 

3 h ^ite of the development of the direct synthesis of ammonia the 
cyanamide process is still very important, because it supplies a directly 
utilisable fertiliser which does not require subsequent transformation. The 
principal drawback to cyanamide is its extreme fineness of division and 
to obviate this, treatment with neutral oil is used and will continue 
to be used successfully. It would be interesting to find a means of neutra- 
ising the calcium oxide without altering the cyanamide. 

If bricks of cyanamide are prepared a granular product with only 
9 % of dust (against 44 in the oiled product) can be obtained but the process 
is very expensive. 

A new nitrogenous superphosphate has been obtained by mixing 
superphosphate with synthetic urea. It is very hygroscopic but several 
patents have been taken out to obviate this defect; its richness in nitrogen 
renders it easily negotiable and exportable. Mixtures of superphosphate 
and cyanamide are not recommended owing to the leversiou of the phos¬ 
phoric acid. 

If superphosphate is saturated with ammonia, Cbxxach ammo¬ 
nium phosphates are obtained. This contains on an average:— 2.42 % 
hygroscopic moisture; 33.71 % sulphate of ammonia; 2.74 % bical¬ 
cium pho^hate; 30.1 % tricaldum phosphate; 22.55 % caldnm 
sulphate; 2.96 % phosphates of iron and aluminium; 4.26 % silicates, 
etc. The phosphoric add of the original superphoi^hate is effectively 
retrograded, but 16.27 % (out of 16.73 % total) is soluble in a 2 % 
dtric-acid solution. Of the ammoniacal nitrogen 6.47 % (total 6.61 %) 
is soluble in water. 

Cultural tests, uring equal contents of nitrogen and phosphorus, 
have proved the equality in fertilising ejffidency of Gsriach ammonium 
superphosphate and the ordinary mixture of superphosphate and ammo¬ 
nium fertiliser. Another similar product has been prepared by WnxsoNr 
with double superpho^hate and ammonia gas. 

The Gkklach process, which is not yet used industrially, has against 
it the fact of phosphoric reversion. But Klixgbiel condudes from one 
of his investigations that the method of estimating superphosphate used 
at present m Germany, which is based exdusively on the estimation of 
the water-soluble add, requires to be modified. This is so much the case 
that since August i, 1919 (thus satisfying an old desire of local manuJEac- 
turers) dtric-soluble phosphoric acid is just as dear in Germany, which is 


(i) Urea affords gieat promise as a fertiliser for tobacco. See £., May, 1921, No. 394. 

m) 

(2} As ‘well as BtratEEiSER’s salt, wbich is a mixture of solpbite and sulphate of ammo* 
luum (Gubgoirb, I^es engtuis nouveaus, in Annates de Gembloux, Year, 37, Nos. 3 and 4, 
Brussels, 1921 In which all the sjmthetic products are Nearly reviewed). [Ed.) 
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all the moie opportune because at present German phosphorites, rich in 
iron and aluminium, are increasingly exploited (i). 

IV. — Industriai, use of cyanamide. — Review of a' recent book 
by Escard (2). 

Cyanamide, in powder, easily carried away by the wind, requires 
transformation. The most simple operation is granulation. Modem 
granulation processes allow granulated cyanamide to be obtained at 
a high strength (19-20 % of nitrogen) with a high content of calcium oxide 
which facilitates a return to the dusty state as soon as it is incorporated 
in the soil. This product is sold in tins containing 75 kg. 

Ordinarily, cyanamide is granulated by kneading it with a little 
air. Sometimes day soil, casein and water are added. In the Sav^s 
process, the cyanamide is mixed with a solution of potassium silicate, 
then dried; granular cyanamide is obtained having 12.10 % of nitrogen 
and 1.62 % of potadi or other strengths, and is applied in autumn. 

The SnsrciAiR process of granulation consists in the addition of hot 
water followed by drying the product during shaking. Briquettes are 
made by kneading followed by drying and breaking into granules. 

Cyanamide oiled with 4 % of heavy oil is then gmnulated and has 
the advantage of not being hygroscopic; 15 % of tar can also be added 
to cyanamide. 

Cyanamide is also valued for its content of lime, iron and manganese. 
It is suitable for all soils, except soils rich in nitrogen and very sandy soils i 
it has given excelleat results in ricefidds. Its effect lasts over a year 
and it nitrifies slowly. It can be mixed with basic substances, but not 
with ammonium salts and not even with superphosphate. 

891 - The Meduinism of the Decomposition of Qyanamide in the Soil. — Cowie, g. a. 

(Kothamstecl E:q>erimeatal Station, Haipenden), in The Journal of Anriculiural Science, 
Vol. X, Pt. 2, pp, 163-176, figs 5, bibUogtaphy of 10 works. Cambridge, May ly^o. 

In a preceding investigation the author showed that cyanamide lead- 
ily breaks down, yielding ammonia in normal clay and saujdy soils. The 
eaperiments here discussed confirm the view held by Ui,piani as 
a result of his later work, namely that cyanamide breaks down by a 
purely chemical change to urea which is then converted into ammonia. 

In the experiments carried out by Ui^piani, culture solutions of various 
concentrations and at various temperatures were employed, whereas 
the author conducted his experiments in soil under natural conditions, 
using amounts of cyanamide comparable with those used in practice. 
No appreciable amount of ammonia as a result of the decomposition of 


(i) According to NEubaxter, who has dealt with Gerzacs axomouiiun phosphate, the fer- 
tUising effect of dicaldtuu phosphate, soluble in. 2 % citric acid, is almost the same as that 
of water-soluble monocalcitiin phosphate, eze^t for a soil very poor in phosphoric add 
or for plants with a reduced root system, as in young beet plants {Die landwirtschafilichen 
Versudhs-StaHoneft, Vol. XCVII, Nos. 1 and 2, p. 20. Berlin 1920). {Ed,) 

{2) Production industrieUe synthMigue des Composes niir^ et Jeurs dlrivis, Dunod, Paris* 
{Ed.) 
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cyanamide in sterile soils was evident (heated to 120® or 1350 C.). The 
addition of the nrease of soya-bean, however, produced considerable quan¬ 
tities of ammonia in these soils which indicated the presence of urea, 
later confirmed in the laboratory. Further experiments demonstrated 
that urea actually remains stable in soils heated to 120® C. The addition 
of cyanamide to steiile soils thus leads to an accumulation of urea, which 
peisists as such in consequence of the suppression of the necessary urea 
decomposing organisms. Similarly the addition of cyanamide to soils 
heated to lOO® C does not lead to immediate production of ammonia 
but yidids urea, which decomposes after the recovery of the appropriate 
organisms. There is on the other hand, evidence of a rapid and 
progressive production of ammonia arising from the decomposition of 
cyanamide in unheated normal clay and sandy soils. However, exami¬ 
nation of these soils revealed in the initial periods the presence of appre¬ 
ciable amounts of urea. 

The cumulative evidence thus leads to the conclusion that cyanamide 
in the soil is normally converted by a purely chemical process into urea 
and independently of the activity of micro-organisms. The urea is then 
broken down into ammonia by means of soil organisms. Cyanamide 
appears to behave in this way in both clay and sandy soils, the de¬ 
composition seems to be more rapid in the former case. The experiments 
have conclusively shown that cyanamide does not decompose into urea 
in ordinary impure quartz sand; whatever the decomposing agent may 
be it is not present in pure sand. In one special case sand has been shown 
to contain a constituent resembling a zeolite. In any case cy^amide 
does not appear to decompose in the manner above indicated in peat 
and fen soils : in these it gives rise to a relatively small production of urea 
xmder normal conditions. 

893. — Assimilation of Phosphoric Acid and Beaetion of ths Soil — See n® 894 of 

thk RbVuw. 

893 Fertiliser Tests in Iceland. — See n® 881 of ibis Rei%^w. 

894 -- Factors influencing the Assimilation of Fertilising Matter by the Plant — 
Wrangui., K., in Dte landwirt^chafthchen VersuchSiationen, Vol. XCVI, Pts., 5 and 6, 
pp. 209-262, 3 pi. Beilin, 1920. 

In a preceding work ('* Ein estlandisches Rohphosphat und seine 
Wirkungauf verschiedenePflanzen”, DieLandw, Versuchs-Stationen, XCVI, 
i), the author has shown that different plants use the phosphoric add of 
slightly soluble phosphates, in very unequal quantity. To study this 
phenomenon, cultural experiments were undertaken and the assimilation 
of phosphoric acid by the plants relatively to a different reaction 
(alkaline, neutral, acid by inorganic and organic acidity) of the soil solution 
and of the soil itself was observed. 

With this object, fertilisers were used in mixture which had a neutral 
reaction ; but if care was taken to supply equal quantities of fer ti lising 
foods, they were given in a different form and assorted so that a first 
group of tests remained neutral, the second became alkaline, the third 
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acid had a citric acidity and the fourth acid a sulphuric acidity; moreover, 
a certain number of paralld tests were treated with calcium carbonate 
in quantity exceeding that necessary to neutralise the acidity which might 
eventually devdop. The reaction of the soil, or rather of its solution, 
was controlled during the whole experiment and the effect of it on the as- 
siroilability of phosphoric add, tricalcium phosphate, dicaldum phosphate 
and natural phosphate was studied first in a preliminary series of experi¬ 
ments with maize, then in a second with mustard. The soil used consisted 
of quartz sand but contained 0.097 % of lime, partly as carbonate and 
partly as silicate, which was neutShsed, in the first group, by of sul¬ 
phuric add and of nitric acid, in the third group by dtric add, and in 
the fourth group by sulphuric add, while the second group was used 
untreated. Each pot contained 6 kg. of this sand, and the fertilising 
substances were applied in quantities of i gm. per pot for each of the ele¬ 
ments (nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid) and 5.9 gm. for Ume in the 
form of various salts. The Mkrck tricalcium phosphate used contained 
40.43 % of phosphoric acid, of which 2 % was soluble in citrate of am¬ 
monia ; the dicaldum phosphate contained 40.24 % of phosphoric acid 
(38.8 % soluble), and the natural phosphate (Esihonian oolite) 20.37 %, 
of which 3 % was dtric soluble. The pots were kept at 10 % of moisture; 
the sand used contained o.oi % of manganese, traces of iron, aluminium 
and sulphuric add, as wdl as a certain amount of potash. 

The results obtained showed that the maize used only the dightly 
soluble phosphates when there was an add reaction due to complementarry 
manuring that was physiologically add ; the addition of lime caused the 
effect of the addity to cease completely and consequently also the assim¬ 
ilation of phosphates. Mustard however could assimilate phosphoric 
add from the dightiy-soluble phosphates, even in the presence of a rather 
alkaline reaction, and this took place also independently of liming and 
even to some extent of the alkaline or acid reaction except when the 
intensity of the reaction was such as to give rise to effects that were 
toxic or harmful in some other way 

The maize assimilated the lime lelativdy to the phosphoric acid 
in the proportion of 3 molecular weights of one foi i of the other; 
mustard, for the same quantity of phosphoric add, consumes 15 mole¬ 
cular weights of lime; the proportion lime: phosphoric acid enables an 
estimate to be made of the aptitude of plants to use phosphoric add 
and causes, at the end of vegetative growth, a change of reaction in a 
soil that at first was neutral. The process of dissolution of fertilising sub¬ 
stances in the soil appears primarily to differ from an alternate absorp¬ 
tion of cations and anions and from the oscillations of alkaline and acid 
reactions which aie thus generated. Normally it appears that there is, 
at the commencement of the vegetation, an accdemted absorption of 
cations, favourable to a more intense assimilation of phosphoric acid in 
the second stage of growth; when basic or add solutions are added they 
hasten the appearance of the process of nutrition of the plants to such an 
extent that they may be considered as catalysts. Nitxogenous manuring 
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has Special importance, inasmuch as, if il is applied opportunely, it reg¬ 
ulates not only assimilation hut also the reaction of the soil solution; in 
fact, nitiogen may be apphed in the form of cation as ammonia, of anion 
as nitric acid, or else in the form of nitrate of ammonium, which may 
help to create an optimum reaction for the plant. 

Free citric acid is decomposed in a few days in the soil, while the 
presence of carbonic add in the soil appears to play an important part in 
the phenomena of dissolution and transformation. 

These statements seem to throw light on several phenomena, such 
asThe contradictory results of liming; the exhaustion of the 
soil and rotations; the sensitiveness of certain plants to lime in spite of 
a relatively high requirement of lime; the formation of colloids in the 
drcuit of the root system owing to the alternation of the add and alkaline 
reaction. 

895 ~ Tbd Necessity for Establrdting a Plant Breeding Station in the Argentine for 
the Application of Genetics to Agrieultnre. — girola, c. d , m the Anmies d& u 
SonedadRuralArgefdtm,Y^xc Vol I/V, No 6, pp 205-213, figs. 3 Buenos Aires, 
March 1921. 

In spite of previous attempts the problem of the selection of wheat 
in the Argentine is still, according to the author, in the early stages and 
offers a very large field for research and work to sdentists and technicians. 

The selection of wheats diould be commenced on indigenous or ac¬ 
climatised varieties, first of all on the BarlMa {Triticum sativum I/, var. 
Barlda Gir.) which is still laigdy represented, although it is rarely met 
with in a pure state ; it has always given good products with respect to 
quality and quantity. The ease with which it adapts itself to all zones 
from north to south in the wheat region, fedUtates the isolation of sub- 
varieties that are early or late forms which suit different climates and 
different soils. The following varieties merit, as plant breeding material, 
spedal attention; — 

Ruso (Triticum sativum) L. xslt. Ruso Gir) semi-bearded, which is 
characterised by its adaptation, its resistance to diseases and to 
husking, its chemical composition, its productivity, etc. The Italian 
or Lombard wheat, bearded, early, good producer, spedally suitable for 
early sowing in fertile soils, though inferior to the two preceding varie¬ 
ties in resistance to husking, should also be sdected. 

Among beardless wheats the French (Triticum satkum It var. Fran¬ 
ces Gir.) is remarkable; it is soft, of excdlent quality: among hard wheats 
preference will be given to Candeal (Triticim durum De^. var. Candeal 
Gir.) which owing to the heteiogendty of forms which compose its po¬ 
pulations lends itself to opportime selection by pure lines 

Good results may be obtained by crossing Candeal with Taganrok 
(Triticum durum Desf. var. Taganrok Gir), the peculiar hardiness of which 
added to the good qualities of Candeal would doubtless increase the pro¬ 
ductivity. 

Japanese wheat should not be overlooked as, on account of its 
great earliness, it might be used for the production of kinds suited to the 
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southem regions (with short suramer) and also to the northern provinces 
where late kinds are liable to scorch. 

In the preliminary period, however, the work should be limited to 
a restricted number of varieties, taking as basis the hard wheats “ Barleta ** 
and " Rmo 

For the complete and methodical realisation of the programme of 
plant genetics applied to agriculture a large central plant breeding Station 
is required situated so as to be able to command the greatest possible area 
under wheat, to ensure the maximum application of the results which 
may be obtained. 

For this a locality should be chosen in the west or north-west of the 
Province of Buenos Aires, or else in the south or south-west at Santa Fe, 
or else in the south-east at Cordoba. 

The Central Station should be assisted by sub-Stations suitably cho¬ 
sen and situated with r^rd to climatic and agro-geological conditions in 
each district. 

The varieties of wheat, both Argentine and acclimatised, are increas¬ 
ingly confused and mixed, so that they now form very heterogeneous 
populations; the improvement in the quantity and the quality of the 
product which may certainly be expected from selection wiU. largely 
compensate for the cost of installing the new service. 

396 - Plant Bleeding at the Gehtial Development Pann, Weraroa (New Zealand). — 

Beveblet, I,., in The New Zealand Journal of AgricuUure, Vol XXII, No 5» PP 390-391, 

fig. z. WeUmgtan, Ma.y 20, 1921. 

CnovBRS. — Runciman*s red clover as the result of numerous tests 
may now be regarded as the only true perennial strain of red clover exist¬ 
ing in Kew 2Iealand, and it should prove of very great value in theimprove- 
ment of pastures in the Dominion. 

In 19x4, several selections, were made in the Auckland district, and 
further selections were made a year later at Moumahaki, an interesting 
collection of different types being secured. Recently one of these sdections 
(B95) was isolated and is to be known in the future as “ Weraroa white clo¬ 
ver. ” It is distinguished by its active growth, good sized leaves and seed 
heads, and by its great yield and truly perennial character. This clover 
promises in a few years to become the standard white clover for New 
Zealand. 

Grasses. — The Moumahaki cocksfoot [Dactylis glomerata) is a 
pure'line cocksfoot obtained locally and noted for its complete immunity 
to smut- Equally good results have been obtained with Poa laxa, 

Luci^isne. — A yellow flowered sdection of " Chermo" lucerne, 
characterised by the abundant production of under-groimd stems has 
been given a trial. It has given every indication of great value as a grazing 
lucerne, but up to the present the form has not been properly flxed. 

Pbas. — These experiments were nmde with a view to producing 
types of peas giving more than a pair of pods on a stem, i. e. triplet types. 
Successful results have been obtained with Weraroa Strategy and We- 
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laroa Imperial. Work is preceding to tripletise field varieties such as 
Early Minto, Egyptian and Partridge. 

Owing to the heavy winds in the spring at Weraroa, a pea which bran¬ 
ches well at grotmd level is desirable. Numerous varieties were tested and 
Sutton's I^ate Green Marrow was undoubtedly the best, and was crossed 
in 1918 with a triplet pea. The most forward of these new types are now 
in the F3 generation. 

897 - InheriiaDGe of Length of Intemode in the Bachis of Barley.— h. k., and, 
Harry H. V., in UntUd States Departmena of A^ricuUnre, Bulletin No. 869, pp. 1-26 
3 pi. Washington, September 1930. 

A series of eiqperiments on the inheritance of the length of the inter¬ 
node in the rachis (density) of barley was undertaken in 1915, in collabo¬ 
ration with the Minnesota Agricultural Station. This character is well 
suited for such researches for the following reasons: 

1) In a pure line, it varies within very small limits ; 

2) Many varieties present a scale of values as regards length of 
intemode. 

The pure varieties examined had three degrees of density, which are 
also used by systematic botanists in describing 6-rowed barleys (loose, 
compact and very compact). 

Hordeum vulgare pallidum (6-rowed, hairy, awned, white). 

Sub-variety typicum, lax ear, pure M^dchuria line. 

» paralldim, compact ear, pure Reid Triumph line. 

» pyramidatum very compact ear, pure Pymmidatum 

line. 

Hordeum dtstichon pedmella (2-rowed, hairy, awned). 

Sub-variety nutans, lax ear, pure Hanna and Steigum lines. 

» erectum, compact ear, pure Svanhals line. 

zeocriton, very compact ear, pure Zeocriton line. 

Many crosses were effected with these pure lines. 

Fj Generation. — Mandchuria (360) X Svanhals (458). The average 
density in the case of IVIandchuria is 3.34 ± o.oi and in that of S\’anhals 
2-53 i ; in the h3’brid however we find 2.70 zn o.oi with the almost 
complete dominance of the compact over the loose ear. 

Pyramidatum (476) X Jet (454); the density of the former being 
2.11 ± 0.01, and that of the latter 3.92 ± o.oi, the density of the Fj, 
was 2.86 ± O.OI. Unlike the preceding case, there were thus some almost 
intermediate forms (= 3.01). 

Fg Generation. — In the second generation the number of plants 
studied was rather small; it w^as, however, possible to state that the F2 
hybrids showed much greater variability than the F^ individuals or their 
parents. 

Thus the coefficient of variability for the Fj of Mandchuria (360) x 
Svalhals (458) was 6.30 ± 0.30 whereas in the case of the F2, tliis coef- 
^ ficient was 10.20 ± 0.27 (in 1916) and 11.82 ± 0.48 (in 1918. 

Though the maximum variation of P^-ramidatum (476) was 6.16 ± 0 21 
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aud that of Jet (454) 6.93 ± 0.39 mm,, the maximum variation of the jpg 
resulting from Pyramidatum X Jet was 16.44 ± 0.52 in 1916, and 18.38 
± 0.81 in 1918. 

Fg and F4 Generation, — In the third generation, the phenomena 
of segregation show themselves, and groups of descendants appear, which 
have the same variability as their parents if the line is pure. The careful 
investigation of the abundant material proved the purity of some of these 
Jpg lines. From the cross Mandchuria (360) X Svanhals (458) 32 Fg lines 
were bred, which represented all the degrees of density found in the Fg. 
Five of these lines, or types, transmitted their characters unaltered to the 
F4, which proves their homozygous nature. For these 3 types, the values 
of the average density are as follows : 

378 — 1 average density =* a 57 J: o 01 mm. 

378 — II » » s= 2 64 4 -0*01 • 

378 —14 » » —3.37 ±0.02 » 

378 — 23 » » **2.55 ±0.01 » 

378 — 31 » » = a.58 i * 

The 378-88 sdection gave the highest coef&cient in the Fg; 2 fine ears 
were bred to the F4, and produced progeny with a density near that of the 
Mandchuria parent. 

Similar cases were met with in the Pyramidatum X Jet progeny ; 
the extracted homozygotes always having densities similar to those of their 
parents, no intermediate values occurring. 

From the crosses Hanna X Reid Triumph, and Hanna X Zeocriton, 
in the Fg and F4 homozygous individuals were obtained having a density 
intermediate between that of their two parents, and pure homozygotes 
with a density near the denrity of their parents. 

Analysis of results. — The appearance in the Fg and F4 of individuals 
that were homozygous as regards density, justifies the belief that 
even the ciharacter of the length of the intemode in the rachis of barley 
is governed by genetic fectors. 

It is not easy to determine the number of fciclors involved, but from 
the behaviour of Mandchuria x Svanhals, and of Piramidatum X Jet, 
it would appear that there is only one. 

On the other hand, the results obtained with Hanna X Reid Triumph 
would seem to show that 2 factors with cumulatiye effect are at work, 
their rimultaneous presence giving rise to extrinsic types, and extreme val¬ 
ues. If either factor is wanting, intermediate values result. 

From Hanna X Zeocriton were obtained homozygotes similar to 
their parents, and 2 homozygotes of distinct intermediate values. The 
phenomenon can be explained by the existence of 3 independent genetic 
factors of which each is allelomorphic as regards its absence. 

S98 « Ohsemtions and Beseardies on the Sugar Beet. — HuNBR^ri, o., in the 
morie delta Reale Accademia dei Lincet, SerieV VoL XUI, Part. V, pp. 175-322, 12 PL, 
figs. 7 and 274 bibiiQgmphicquotations (Bibliogiaphy up to the end of 1919). Rome, 1920. 

The author considers the problem of improving the sugar beet in the 
conditions surrounding it in southern countries; this environment is known * 
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to be very diffeieat, from an ecologic stand point, from that in which the 
sugar beet was originally improved. For this investigation the Italian 
Government founded in iqio, a special experiment Station at Rovigo, 
in the centre of the region m Italy where beet cultivation is most intense. 
Besides the large resources which the Government has given to it, the 
Station receives contributions from manufacturers 

As the subject, considered both broadly and in detail, is necessarily 
connected with sutordinate and collateral problems, the author investi¬ 
gates, together with fundamental questions, others which depend indi¬ 
rectly on the former and which more or less elucidate them. 

The memoir is divided into 12 chapters. 

Chap. I. — Prblimttstary part. — After ha\dng pointed out that 
the sugar beet has not yet been thoroughly studied from a genetic stand¬ 
point (the bibliography on this subject is fragmentary and uncertain; 
the species has, in feet, been studied rather from a chemical than from a 
biological standpoint), and after having considered the direct and indirect 
difficulties to overcome in the choice of material for selection, the author 
puts forward several questions. Should the dioice of parent plants be 
made where the beets are generally richest ^ Is the crop more assured 
in southern countries when seed from the north is used ? And, on the other 
hand, do the high power of germination and the remarkable initial vigour 
of yotmg plants raised from seed of southern countries constitute sufficient 
qualities for the seed of the south to be preferred to that of northern coun¬ 
tries ? Are there real differences in the hereditary attributes of commercial 
varieties of sugar beet ? 

With regard to the first question, perhaps the most important from 
a practical point of view, the author remarks that selectors have always 
had a strong tendency to concentrate the chedoe of parents in r^ons which 
have the finest beets. Thus in Central Europe most firms whidi are en¬ 
gaged in selection have preferred the regions where the beets contain the 
greatest percentage of sugar, such as Saxony, Anhalt, the plains of Bohe¬ 
mia on the Prague side, etc Perhaps one of the reasons why French se¬ 
lectors have had no luck, even in Fiance, is to be found in -^e prejudice 
and distrust, both of sugar manufacturers and growers who sdlby density, 
against seed collected from beets such as they are in France, always 
poorer than those of Central Europe. The author naturally places the pro¬ 
blem in the lon^ Ust of those attaching to the vexata quaestio of the 
heredity of acquired characters. Can a modification produced by envi¬ 
ronment be transmitted ? In this speaal case, can the capacity of a 
beet to accumulate more or less sugar in its root, in consequence of the 
dal conditions of environment in which the plant happens to grow, become 
a hereditary attribute ? Can the environment, by a cumulative process 
through a succession of a greater or smallernumberof generations, deter¬ 
mine the formation of new genetic fectors, or at least, modify pre-existing 
factors ? Or dse, can the stimulns of certain external conditions give rise 
to new forms (mutations), whidi the sdector can thus obtain ? Now, up 
to the present, the support of experimental researches instituted pux- 
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posely to leply to these questions has been wanting; it must even be add¬ 
ed that a perfect experiment of this kind is not easily made, inasmuch 
as it would be extremely difficult to estimate all limiting factors and to 
define every possible cause of error, even admitting that a pure tjTpe has 
been taken as a starting point — which is not easy to prove. 

Regarding change of seed, can it be said that it has been proved ex¬ 
perimentally that the use, in a given region, of a seed produced under 
different dimatic conditions can act as stimulant on the said seed? 
Certainly the “ degeneration of types and the declared necessity for 
changing seeds generally have been much exaggerated, and, in any case, 
the attribution to change of climate of certain presumed modifications of 
form and colour of the roots, tendency to bifurcation, etc., facts only 
attributable to phenomena of false adaptation or of proximity, must 
be excluded absolutdy. But on the other hand there is equal exagge¬ 
ration when the qualities of seeds obtained in southern countries are ex¬ 
tolled for their strong germinative power; it is in this case an attribute 
that is agronomic or environmental rather than genetic. 

Lastly the author is inclined to admit an equivalence among the 
" varieties ’’ of sugar beets, which, instead of being so designated, ought 
to be called “ trade brands 

Chap. II. — Sijtjdy op correlative variabilities. — The subject 
necessarily attracted from the commencement, the whole attention of 
the experimenter. Observations were made on: — The appearance and 
SLspect of the foliage; the foliage as a quantitative whole ; the tendency 
of beets to grow out of the ground ; the length and other external charac¬ 
ters of the roots; the sugar content relative to the weight, etc. As 
most of the study undertaken in this reject in regions where beet is grown 
in the northern countries, cannot serve as a guide to experimenters in 
southern countries, it is conduded that, exceptinveryspedal cases, the 
sdector seeks in vain to find means of guidance from the biometric exam¬ 
ination of the material which he possesses. On the other hand, the study 
of numerous correlative variabilities, which might be a real help if the 
choice of beets was made exdusivdy according to external characters 
ceases to have any practical value from the moment when, by a polarimct- 
ric determination, the domain of conjecture is left and support is given 
by the solid ground of figures. 

Chap HI. — The sugar beet in its relationship to the Italian 
CLIMATE. — After having dealt at some length with the more important 
contributions to the question by previous investigators, and e^edally 
by H. W- Wiley in the United States, the author considers the Italian 
centres that are most characteristic from a dimatologic standpoint and 
dwells on the most difficult problem of the growth of beet in southern 
countries, which is the phenomenon of retrogression. 

H retrogression, he condudes, is chiefly the expression of a problem 
of distribution of rainfall or of economy of water, other causes may act 
at the same time cumulatively or independently; loss of sugar in beets 
is always connected with renewal of growth after summer and autumn 
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rains; the reserve of sugar in the roots can also decrease TOthout the inter¬ 
vention of rain and consequently without the necessity of the phenomenon 
of a sudden renewal of vegetation. “ It will certainly he possible, by the 
hdp of intdligent expedients, to diminish the consequences of a rapid 
retrogression, industrially intolerable, and it is also not altogether impro¬ 
bable that types may be found in which the tendency is found in a lighter 
degree ; but until the contrary is proved, the lowering of the percentages 
is considered, under the dimatic conditions that hold in the valley of the 
Po, as absolutely inevitable.'' 

As the biologist tends to adapt given races to jOxed conditions of envi¬ 
ronment, the author asks himself whether, in research work on local 
races, the selector does not find himself sometimes in the presence of factors 
so stubborn as to render bis work extremely difficult. For example can 
the principle of the wide expansion of the leaves (universally accepted 
as a basis of sdection) be rigorously applied in climates where high tempe¬ 
ratures, scarce rainfall and strong sunshine cause the leaf system to transire 
enormously ? And cannot a race whose above-ground system is reduced, 
present in its turn other serious drawbacks? Further, considering 
that in the region in question the sugar seasons run from August to Septem¬ 
ber and not towards the end of the autumn, the author has been led to 
adopt as an indication in the dioice of material for sdection the method of 
analysis of the parent plants in August-Septemher, whereas for the pre¬ 
servation of the sdected beets until the followiag spring, the method adopt¬ 
ed is that of replanting in the ground, where the beets very soon take root 
and put forth new and abundant foliage. 

Chap. IV. — Shouud Beta vulgaris bb incxtobd among piants 
WHICH abb incapabib OP SEiB PBRTiBiSATiON ? — The author remarks^ 
firstly, that until recent years no-one had raised doubts on this question 
(Darwin, for example, who however included Beta vidgais among 
“^ose plants that were more vigorous when cross-fertilised, not only did 
not include the species among those which axe incapable of sdf fertilis¬ 
ation, but even declared it to be very sdf fertile). The author then 
discusses the thesis put forward in 1916 by H. B. Shaw, according to which 
there is in the beet an almost absolute sdf-incompatibility; and after 
having quoted a number of his observations on the subject, before and after 
1915, he concludes by stating that if Shaw's assertion is not completely 
acceptable, it neverthdess deserves the greatest consideration. How¬ 
ever this may be, fresh research is required to clear up several points which 
still remain obscure. 

Chap. V. — On degeneration due to inbreeding (Inzucht). — 
This is one of the most largdy devdoped chapters. 

The author first quotes the opinion of those who have previoudy 
dealt with the question (C. Darwin, 1876; W. Bartos, 1897; E. Laurent, 
1902 ; H. Bribm, 1904; K. Andrux and his collaborators, 1908-1909 ; 
H. VoGEESANG, 1895-1907; H. Mette, 1908; Sessoux, 1909; G. Frouch, 
1911; H. Cron, 1912; B. Kajanus, 1913; Tritschier, 1913-1915 ; E. 
ScHRiBAUX, 1915; E. Baur, 1919; M. Gahbot, 1919). Then he cor- 
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idates the supposed or real degeneration due to self-fertilisation in 
the beet with the real or supposed d^eneiation in other plants (maize, 
rye, etc.) and with the degeneration due to inbreeding in animals. The 
author wished to approach the question by following the greatest possible 
number of descendants derived from isolated individuals. Jh a single 
year (1913), 1300 beets were placed under isolators, and 1850 in 1915. 
With so considerable a number of descendants it was logical to expect 
very large and very complex returns. Among other things, the experi- 
mentor denies absolutdy the appearence among the descendants of white 
sugar beets of plants with coloured skin and pulp ; every time that such 
plants appeared they were only the result of an unsuspected cross with 
the pollen of ordinary beets fructifying more or less distantly, which is 
easy to prove experimentally. However, the process of sdf fertilisation 
entails the weakening or decrease of vigour of the descendants {degene¬ 
ration in the Darwinian sense) ; the fresh vigour infused into the dege¬ 
nerated type by intercrossing between different descendants returns then 
to the ordinary phenomena of heretosis (stimulation by heterozygosis). 

No biologist nor anyone who had dealt with genetics had recorded, 
up to the present, specific observations on beet; this seems strange when 
one considers that vigour appears in hybrids with a not unusual frequency. 
The phenomenon is much more apparent and much more remarkable 
when the produce of the first generation comes from a cross between a 
cultivated beet and a wild plant. 

Chap. VI. — The sugar beet and the problem oe sei^ection. — 
The progress made since the time when Marggrae's first analyses indicated 
a content of 5 % of sugar is scarcdy believable. In fact if numerous data 
since the time of Marggrae and Achard up to the present are co-ordinated, 
graphs can be made which brilliantly demonstrate cumulative action 
in the direction of sdection itself for the partisans of the efficacy of se¬ 
lection, and that with the simultaneous movements of whole groups ac¬ 
cording to GomscHMtDT’s scheme. Unless this question should here 
be asked: Has sdection itseU caused the change in ad of one or sev¬ 

eral hereditary units, or has it simply isolated or brought out pre-existing 
attributes ? 

It must be remembered that, from 1811 onwards, Achard recorded 
beets containing 18 % of sugar and that in 1856 Vn^MORiN recorded spe- 
ciinens with 21 %. Now, if at that time much more rapid methods of 
individual analysis had been employed, so that some tens of thousands of 
roots might have been examined in place of some hundreds, would not 
beets have been found with still higher percentages ? If since the beginning 
of the past century the present system of individual sdection and of pu¬ 
rifying races had been known, could the jump of averages towards the 
highest content have been immediate or nearly so ? The question has a 
great analogy with that raised regarding Smith's work of selection on maize 
and Castie's on Mus roMus. 

However this may be, everyone is now agreed that the sugar beet 
has at present reached a degree of perfeotion which allows it to be in- 
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eluded in tlie category of pure or fixed races, for which individual selec¬ 
tion cannot have the importance and the scope which it had when an im¬ 
pure race or a disordered niixtuie of types was treated. “ To invoke, 
meanwhile, the prodigious success obtained and recorded by I/>uis Vix- 
MORiN in cjfder to praise, as certain writers still do, the virtues of genealo¬ 
gical selection, is to enunciate a problem without understanding the rig- 
nificance and the scope of the values on which an opinion is to be e^iessed. 
But if, neverthdess, to follow the descendants of each individual means the 
possibility of discovering by chance eventual inmost tendencies to devia¬ 
tions from type, and consequently to improve even simple micromutations, 
this principle always remains the sole weapon which the sdector can use. ” 

The author next deals with the problem of the “ sudden degradation ” 
and the “ return to the primitive type ” of the beet in the absence of se¬ 
lection. After having quoted the opinion of several writers who have 
studied the question (de Vries, BrjaoNGHEM, Cos^pantin, Harris, Prit¬ 
chard, Saieeard, etc.) and determined the sugar-producing feiculty of 
the beet, the author remarks that if sdection has simply acted, as is pro¬ 
bable, in bringing about the gradual dimination, from the original mix¬ 
ture, of types of less value (“ sdection by elimination ”), the sdector has 
separated one from another, by means of chemical processes, the compo¬ 
nents of a hybrid and consequently has unconsciously practised mendelism 
before Mended himsdf. If this is so, to speak of “ return to the primitive 
form would be nonsense. Lastly, the author propounds the terms of the 
problem of sdection rdativdy to the environment in which he must work, 
and the observations he has made lead him to admit above aU the necessity 
of following the descendants of the greatest possible number of subjects 
(over 5000 direct or collateral descendants were followed from 1912 to 1919). 
Then he draws attention to a new method to which he had recourse with 
the object of purifying races that were decidedly heterogenous and feebly 
self-fertile ; it rdated to the fructification by pairs of subjects derived from 
the same parent plant presenting similar morphological characters and 
chemical attributes. The results obtained were interesting and it was 
possible to separate forms, detached from type that were specially recess¬ 
ive and deviating. 

Chap. VII-XII. — Technicad concdusions and researches — 
For a preliminary summary estimation of the beets of eadi descen¬ 
dant, the esperimentor has used, for many years, utilising working ou 
several tens of thousands of roots, the method of immersing the beets in 
solutions of sodium chloride. This system, as is known, was abandoned 
by sdectors when the processes of direct determination of the sugar tos 
introduced and became^general (1860-1865); but if the method is in reality 
insiifi&cient and empirical, it ought still to be considered valuable 
and reasonable when it is supplemented by the determination of saccharose, 
by the polarimeter. But the use of the lefractometer, by which the den¬ 
sity of the juice can be determined with a very small quantity of pulp (a few 
decigrams), deprives the system of immersion in sugar or saline solution 
of a great deal of its scope in application, 
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The problem of pieserving the parent beets during the winter hUvS also 
attracted the attention of tlie author, in view of the fact that during winters 
in the region very heavy losses (up to 90 %) had been recorded for b^ts 
kept in ordinary silos. After a series of comparative tests, a process was 
discovered which enabled 95 % of the roots to be saved up to^e time of 
replanting in spring. Regarding the survival of beets at low temperatures, 
the author has not yet arrived at any exact conclusion, and it has not been 
possible to confirm W. Babtos’ statement, namel3’^ that beets whose young 
leaves ha\'e reddish petioles are more resivStant than those whose central 
leaves have no trace of anthocyanin. 

The author next describes a type of isolator which he adopted and in 
which the fabric portion is replaced by a sheet of glass which enables 
the beets to profit by sufficient direct rays during the whole period of 
isolation; this caused an improvement in the glomerules. Regarding 
cellular isolation {“ Hauschen-Isolierung '*), the author is in complete 
agreement with H. B. Shaw and admits that this means does not prevent 
contamination with external pollen (special experiments undertaken since 
1913, in which coloured and uncoloured plants were obtained, prove this 
clearly) ; but as the objects which are interesting to follow are chiefly 
to separate, even roughly, the descendants and to follow the greatest pos¬ 
sible number, the method of cdlular isolation, carried out opportunel;^^^ 
retains its full value. 

A short final chapter deals with the question of shortening the vege¬ 
tative period (method of the Winterstecklinge) in acco'rdance with the 
directive ideas of G. Rath (1911). 

899 - White Sugar Mangold Selection at the Ruakura Farm of Insiraetion, NewZea- 
land, — Green, a. W., in The New Zealand Jottrnal of Af^cttUure, Vol. XXII, No. 5, 
p. 269, fig. I. Wefiingion, Hay 20, i92^x. 

The selection of white sugar mangold, commenced by W. S. ISnx, 
at Moumahaki several years ago, has been continued without interruption, 
and an excdlent crop of this strain was secured at Ruakura last year, 
the yield being over 73 tons per acre. A further selection of 100 roots 
has since been made, and 25 lb. of seed has been harvested. 

During the farm school held at Ruakura la5?t July (1920) the visiting 
farmers were much impressed by the weight and quality of this crop and 
sacks of sdected mangolds were distributed to 27 of them for seed produc¬ 
tion on their own farms. 

900 - Study of Bud variations in the Eureka Lemon With a View to Citrus-Fruit 
Improvemente in California. — Shajiibl a. D., Scott, i,. b., Pomeroy, c. s. and 
Dyer C. I,, in United States Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 8x3, pp. 1-88 
figs. 22, Washington D. C June 25, 1920. 

Object of investigations. — To determine the frequency and im¬ 
portance of bud variations in lemon trees of the Bureka variety; to ascer¬ 
tain commercial value of the various strains originating from bud 
yaxiations; to discover methods for isolating the best and the 

inferior strains through bud sdectjon; to introduce ?iud establish a system 
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of individual tree records with the idea of obtaining rdiable supplies of ma¬ 
terial for propagation purposes or improvement of orchards. 

IISTDIVIDUAL TREE RECORDS. — For each tree: i) Number; consist¬ 
ing of 3 parts corresponding to the block in which the tree occurs, the num¬ 
ber of rows, and the number of trees in the row; 2) Picking; fruit were 
picked when reaching a certain fixed size, as detomined with the aid 
of special metal rings; 3) Assorting; fruit at each picking were classed in 
3 grades: a) Green, in which both the light and dark green fruits were in¬ 
cluded : of commercial value; d) Tree-ripe, usually small with thin rinds, 
an abundance of juice lacking in acidity; c) Cull, extremely coarse, and 
malformed rendering them unfit for the market. 

For each grade one fruit was selected and examined to count the 
seeds and note the characteristics. All the data are registered on special 
forms for recording the weight and number of the fruit. These forms serve 
as a register with reference to yield. Other special records are kept with 
regard to the total annual yield. 

New varieties arising from bud variations — Descriptions 
are given of new strains arising from bud variations. 

1) Eureka Strain (Open-Productive strain, name adopted because of 
the habit of growth and the heavy production). — Production is continued 
and regular throughout the year and thus of commercial value; 'leaves 
funded or elliptical and distinctly contrasting with the sharply pointed 
ones of some other other strains; fruits oblong in shape, medium in ^ze, 
t.biti rind, abundance of juice, solid, with about 7 seeds. 

2) Small-open Strain, — Fruits more nearly globular and smaller. 

3) Shade-tree Strain, — Thus named owing to its ^reading habit 
of growth with luxuriant foliage, very pointed, which at certain seasons 
when there is a scarcity of fruits give them an aspect of ornamental trees. 
The mam crop is borne during the autumn and winter. Fruits are oblong, 
rind very thick, pulp coarse and juice not abundant. Another characteristic 
of this strain is the large number of imperfect flowers inoduced with pis¬ 
tils rudimentary or absent, pollen scarce or with low vitality, etc. 

The production and quality of the fruit of Shade-tree is very much less 
than those of Eureka On the average 25 % of these trees were found in 
the orchards. 

4) Dense-Unproductive Strain, — Inferior as regards quantity 
and quality of fruits produced. In some ways they resemble the trees of the 
preceding strain; vigorous vegetative devdopment; imperfect flowers, etc. 
It is distinguished by its erect and dense habit of growth and b^" its 
smaller size. 

5) Pear Shape Strain, — Characteristics similar to Eureka but dis¬ 
tinguished by the shape of the fruits which render them of inferior commer¬ 
cial value. The trees are finely branched and abundant presenting a 
bush like shape; the leaves aie small and ovate in shape. 

6) Dense^roduiMve Strain — Differs from Eureka mainly in habit 
of growth, branches and density of foliage, and the fruits are largely cover¬ 
ed by the protecting foliage and are thus less likely to suffer from climatic 

[»♦•] 
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injury or sunburn. This condition makes up in part for the somewhat 
lower production of the trees of this strain. The fruits are oblong, me¬ 
dium in size, pulp tender, juice abundant and very acid. 

7) Variegated Strain, — The bark is variegated with stripes of 
green and straw colour; the leaves are almost entirely green or white, or 
white and green intermingled; the fruits have also a striped appearance, 
^temate green and white areas. This variegation combined with the 
rough texture of the fruits and thin rinds which are liable to split, makes 
them of inferior commercial value. Certain growers use the trees for orna¬ 
mental purposes. 

8) Sporting Strain, — These plants are interesting from the point 
of view of their multiple and simultaneous bud variations, which produce 
typical fruits of all the strains under observation and other new types. 


Tabte T. — Forms for it eld use for making individual tree records 
from lemon trees, 

A) Front of iiheet 






I?raits 





Seeds 

— 


Green grade 

Tree-ripe 

CoU 

Total 

Green 

Tree- 

ripe 

grade 

Cun 


freight 

Num¬ 

ber 

'Weight 

Num¬ 

ber 

weight 

Num¬ 

ber 


Num¬ 

ber 

grade 

grade 

34 - 75-*5 

^ lb. oz., . 

> tare , . . 











34 - 75-^6 

i lb. OSS.. • 
) tare , . . 









1 


34-75-17 

j .b. oz.. . 
} tare , . . 











34 - 75-18 

( lb. oz.. . 
; tare . * . 







j 





B) Book of sheet 


Variable fruits 


Tree 


Vaoable fruits 


Tree 


x 5 

z 6 

17 

x8 

15 

x 6 

17 

x8 

Collared. 

Collared and protruding . 
Protruding blossom end . 

Bottle ^pe. 

Raised section. 

Raised ridge. 

Ridged and ooUaxed. . - 
Ridged and protruding . 

I 




Ridged, collared and pro¬ 
truding . 

Sunken section. 

Creased. 

SpHt. 

Abnormal shape. 

Brown-rot. 

Sunburn . 


' 

1 

1 
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This strain is very undesirable, not only owing to the mixture of fruits, 
but also from the danger of trees being used as sources of budwood. 

A certain number of individual trees belonging to each of these strains 
were under special observation for a 6-year period: July 19111 o June 1917. 

A detailed statement relative to this period is reported in special 
tables wilh reference monthly to the number and weight of fruits biong- 
ing to the various categories: a) Green; b) Tree-ripe ; c) Cull. 

The foregoing table shows the trees of the Eureka strain not only to 
be of superior quality but also more productive; this is the only strain 
of real commercial value. 

Thus, the selection cd lib. of parent trees as sources of bud wood 
either from vegetative strains, or from the largest trees with the idea 
that the size of the tree was correlated with production, or yet again from 
sucker bud wood, all contributed to the diminution in commercial value 
of the orchards. On the contrary, bud wood and parent trees should both 
be sdected from strains with typical fnrits and the danger of propagating 
the undesirable strains will thus be largely eliminated. Only fruit-bear¬ 
ing bud wood from superior plant trees selected on the basis of their 
individual production records should be used for propagation or top¬ 
working. Table II refers to the average annual crop of several of the 
important strain^. 

Table II. — Average animal production per free during period 1911-1917. 


Avexagc annual productioxi per tree 



Dcsciiption of trees 

Total crop 

Green grade 

Tree-npe 

grade 

Cull grade 


Weight 

lb. 

Num* 

ber 

Wei^i 

lb. 

Num. 

ber 

Weight j 
lb. 1 

Num. 

ber 

Weight 

lb. 

Num. 

ber 

10 

Highest producing (all Eureka 










stiain). 

290.45 

1341 

,201 71 

754 

6383 

292 

33-92 

295 

76 Eureka. 

230.03 1051 '144.63 

541 

5720 

263 

28.20 

247 

2 

Dense productive. . . 

ii 7-55 

980155.67 

576 

3985 

183 

22.03 

220 

20 

Small Open. 

179.86 

■ 808 

I1907 

•445 

41-43 

188 

19.3^ 

174 

2 

Pear shape. 

153 72 

721 

8769 

328 

52.80 

264 

13.23 

128 

17 

Shade-tree. 

144-79 

597 

M 

H 

H 

426 

18 00 

79 

0.62 

90 

10 

Dense unproductive .... 

96.09 

405 

73.‘'2 

2G6 

14-93 

66 

7.74 

71 

xo 

I«owest produemg (irrespec 

1 

1 






68 


iive of stram). 

1 8944 

L-= 

379 

1 68.46 

250 

13.48 

60 

7.50 

i 


901 - Bud Variations In the Lisbon Lemon and tbeir Importance from the Propi^rion 
Standpoint. — Shamel, A.D., Pombrov,C.$., andDYER,C.L*>ui VniUd 

States, Departmefa of Agriculture, BuUeHn No. 815, pp. i-7o, figp. 14- Washington, 
D. C., June, 1921. 

The same general methods of keeping records in the studies of the Lis¬ 
bon variety were followed as those governing work with the Eureka lemon. 
The article in question gives a description of the following distinct strains : 
x) Lisbon (standard); 2) Open, named according to habit of growth 
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3) Dense unproductive; 4) Bull; vigorous vegetative giowth with large 
sharply pointed leaves, coarse truits with thick rinds and little juice ; 
5) Variegated; 6) Sporting. 

Only the first two strains are of commercial value, and should therefore 
be worked for propagation purposes and for top working and the re¬ 
establishment of orchards. 

902 - International Congress for the Control or Seeds. — See No. 883 of this RsvUw. 

903 - Varieties of Oats and Barley which have given the Best Results in Iceland. 

See No. 881 of this Review. 

904 - Spur Eeterita a New and Distinct VarietF with Superior Grain Producing Qual-- 
ities in Texas, U. S. — Col^^.ER, a. B.,and Dickson R. E.,m Tcvas Agricultural Bx- 
perment Station, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Telcos. Division of Agronomy, Bull¬ 
etin No. 375, pp. 1-38, figs. 14, Tables 11, Bra2x>s County, Texas, Feb. 1921. 

Spur feterila is the name given to a new and distinct variety of grain 
sorghum developed by plant breeding work by the Texas Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station at Sub-station No. 7, Spur, Texas. The unimproved 
feterita commonly grown, and introduced into the United States from 
Sudan in 1909 has proved its worth as a forage plant, but the new variety 
under discussion possesses a stem with a diameter 27 % larger than that 
of the former and is less liable to lodging and stands well in the field, even 
after ripening. It is about i ft. less tall than the unimproved feterita, 
but is somewhat taller than milo or even kafir. The seed head is compact, 
and well fiOiled with seed at the base giving in 1919 a* an average % grain 
per head 76.68 % compared wth 72.62 unimproved variety; 74.29 kafir 
and 76.38 milo. 

Although the growing season required varies with the time of plant¬ 
ing, the average time required for Spur feterita is about i week more than 
for unimproved feterita and 3 days more than for milo. The average length 
of the growing period in 1919 is recorded as 97. 

A series of plantings of Spur feterta, unimproved feterita, milo and 
kafir were made for the purpose of deteimining the relative grain yields 
of these* 4 crops. The results from each of the 8 difierent plantings to¬ 
other with the average results in grain yid.d are shown in the follow¬ 
ing table. 


Yidld of threshed grain in bushels per acre 1919. 


Variety name 

April 

15 

May 

3 

Itfoy 

15 

June 

2 

June 

x6 

July July 

a 15 1 Avetage 

Feterita . . 
TJnidipicoved Fete- 

lita. 

Hilo. 

Kafir. 

66 44 

60.48 

55.18 

51.0a 

L_.. .. 

63.94 

5718 

49.23 

43.60 

68 00 

61.77 

40.26 

37*02 

71.73 

58.85 

37.82 

35.26 

49-39 

56.85 

1 33-'I 
33-95 

4f.59 23.13 14-93 

39.93 21.10 8 39 4 S.SS 

*5-35 23.48 — 3 >.*S 

3i.o() — — »».«( 
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Spur feterita has been grown in a compaiative way with unimprored 
feterita at dijBEerent Sub^^^tations and the former was found to produce yields 
superior in quantity to the latter by approximately8 bus ^per acre at 
Spur, 2 ®/4| bus. at I/ubbock, and bus. at Temple. 

The results at Sptur, Texas, are shown as follows: 


Tabib II — Yield'in bushels pet acre — General tesls. 


1 

1916 1 

1917 

* 

1 

1919 

X920 

Average 

spur Feterita ... 1 
Unimproved feteri- I 

31-52 

2239 

— 

50.14 

4929 


la. 

1 

M 84 

14 32 

1 

“ 1 

45 55 * 

31 18 

ts.r 8 

♦ Crop falluze on account of extreme drought 


In the appendix, tables are given showing the monthly distribution 
of rainfall fcr the years refened to in the bulletin at Spur, I^ubbock and 
Temple. 


905 - Treatment of Potato Sets and Aigaments For and Against Chitfang and Planting 
Whole. — 1. CooLEfY, B W., ^Agticulttunai Bxtensiaa Dept. Xnteimtioxial Harvester 
Co. XJ. S. A . To Cut or l^Tot to Cut Seed Potatoes in The Potato Magazine, Vol 3, No. xi, 
pp. 8-9, figs- 3, Mount Morris Illinois. May 1921. — II. Schkib4T7X, E , Espfeiienoes 
a entreprendre sui la ftagmentation des plants de ponune de terre in Comptes rendus des 
Stances de VAoadtmie ^AgricuUure de France, Vol. 7, Mo. 4, Pans, Jan a6, 1921, — 
HI. Taylob, W. H., Treatment of Potato Sets in New Zealand in The Nem Zealand 
Journal of Aerioalture, Vol. XXH, No, 4, pp. 227-228. Wdlington. Apnl 20, 1921. — 
IV. Tice C., The Potato in Columbfa Wli(de versos Cut seed in Department of A^ri- 

enUare, Soils and Crop Division, Province of Brdzsh Columbia, Buttelin No. 86, pp 24 '‘ 37 , 
Victoria B. C. 1921. 

Some growers declare that seed potatoes should be cut lengthways 
so that each piece will contain a part of ^he seed end of the potato, con¬ 
fident in the fact that the seed end sprouts sooner than the stem end or 
any other part of the potato and that the sprouts will be stronger and the 
yield larger. Others assert that the seed end should be cut off and thrown 
away as they consider that instead of sending out one or more strong vigorous 
shoots, the seed end will produce a number of small, weak ones Tlien 
again, some of the most successful potato growers plant nothinsr but the 
whole potatoes (1). Experiments made in various countries are therefore 
well worth consideration in order to come to some more definite conclusion 
as to the best method to adopt. 

I. — In the United States as a result of observation and experiments 
conducted in Maryland, Michigan, Colorado, etc. it was concluded thai 
most of the eyes on a potato have equal value for seed proposes, and 
at Michigan Agricultural College Farm it was demonstrated that the stem 
end piece bore as vigorous sprouts when separated from the seed ends as 
the seed ends themselves, and when all other conditions were eqixal, the in- 
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dividual hill yields were also apyroiamately the same. While it is true 
that the size of the seed piece is more important than the numbei of eyes, 
the experiments seemed to indicate thit each seed piece should contain 
at last 2 eyes 

A numbei oi seed potatoes from high yielding hills were cut so as to 
give pieces of approximately the same weight but with varying numbers 
of eyes Twenty one pieces containing i eye per piece showed 6i % germi¬ 
nation : 4 pieces with e\^es per piece showed 75 % , 20 pieces with 2 
eyes per piece, 4 w th 2 eye^i per piece and 7 with 3 eyes per piece, showed 
100 % germination The average quantity ot cut potetoes used amounted 
to 10 bushels pei acre, but exj>eriments conducted on 360 farms in the 
Stpte of New York,«?howed that the yield was from 85 to 100 bus more per 
acre when x8 bus. of seed were planted than when 10 bus were used. 

II. — M SCHRTBAU'? draws attention to the evident disadvantages 
connected with cutting sets, and then proceeds to indicate the advisable 
methods to adopt in order to compare the growth and yidd to be obtained 
from cutting or planting wholq, in consideration of the fact that at the 
Academie d'Agriculture d'Angers, information has been received recom¬ 
mending the emtting method, both from the economical standpoint and as 
regards yield. 

As regards the disadvantages, emphasis is laid on the fact that certain 
varieties (e g Richters' Imperator) when cut, aie liable to rot This is, 
however, an exception and there is no reason to exaggerate the physiologi¬ 
cal dangers attached to cutting which can to 0 large extent be lessened and 
even eliminated. Care should be taken to plant only sets which have 
been exposed to the aii tor several days. Secondly, extra labour is involved 
in the cutting process. There is also a risk of waste through dr3ring 
which applies also to the i)eriod following planting, as cut sets are less 
resistant to drought, defective cultural operations, etc than whole sets. 
Even under favourable conditions, success is at piesent uncertain and the 
author considers that this is due to the lack of knowledge concerning a) 
the advisable average weight of the cut sets; /)) the best system of 
planting to employ. 

The author sugge’-t'? the following i)lan and but considers that unless 
the greatest care is taken to observe the details, it should not be attempted, 
seeing that it is the relative and not the absolute yield which it is desired 
to determine, • 


Whole setb 


Cut bcib 


Dxstanoe 

apart 


cm 

50X40 

50X50 

50X60 


Aieafum 
about y oz 


about 


I about s-t 02-, 

Number 

of plautb I - 1 No of I No of I | No of 

jper sq yd Dibtanoe apart plant*} per Di&tonoe apart plauU per Distance apart plants jKr 
J_ __ sq yd I **q yd 1 I yd 


1 

pm 

1 


cm 


cm 

5 

50x14 1 

X 4 

50X20 

10 

50X25 

4 

5 oXl 8 

12 

50X30 

7 

1 50X33 

3 

50X25 

8 

50X40 

5 

50X50 
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The cutting of small ^ts above recommended is the method adopted 
•with success by M. Maisonneuvr at Angers, who after having removed 
a good third of the tuber where there are few eyes, cuts the remainder into 
6 or 8 parts according to the ntimber of eyes. As regards the large 
sets, M ScHRiBATJX recommends a similar removal of the lower inferior 
part of the tuber and cutting verticallv the remainder into equal parts. 

With reference to planting, the author remarks that the cut sets 
should be planted less deeply than the whole sets: about 3 to 4 cm. deep 
for the sm^. 4 to 5 cm. for the medium and 5 to 3 cm. for the large. 

At harvest time, note should be made of the failures, the average 
number of shoots per plant, the yield per plot and per clump; the average 
weight of tubci and the proportion of large, medium and small. During 
the^ esperiments, it is particularly important to note carefully all dicum- 
stances which tend to influence the quality of the yield in one way or an- 
o'Lher. 

III. — In New Zealand, it has been proved by growers that potatoes 
may be roughly divided into two dasses viz. round varieties on which the 
eyes are nearly all active at the same time, and kidney shaped (occasional 
rounds) that have a decided rounded end. If the former be planted with 
all the buds intact, a large proportion of them -will grow into shoots The 
latter behave differently. One, two or three buds start before the others, 
and if nothing happens to destroy them they will produce a plant; the re¬ 
maining eyes will remain dormant. If the tops of these shoots are injured 
by frost, they make fresh growth lower down. This naturally resul'ls in 
a leductibn in the crop, but the latter may still be profitable. A second 
frost may occur which will entirely destroy the first tops. Other buds, 
that probably have already broken but not made much headway, then 
break through and may produce a crop just sufficient to pay costs. This 
explains why no disbudding is done. The seed •tubers are not cut as that 
would cause decay, and •the second set of buds would not be able to conti¬ 
nue growth. 

The common belief that all the eyes on a set will produce shoots, and 
that disbudding is necessary to prevent an overplus of shoots which would 
give small potatoes is, therefore, contradicted. 

IV. ■— Experiments conducted in British Columbia support the claim 
made by M. Schribaux that in districts where the land is wet or poorly 
drained, whole potatoes are preferable to cut sets, since the latter rot easily. 
Also cut set•^ are more subject to disease, and sprout later. However, the 
percentage of maiketable potatoes has been found in this case to be 
smaller when whole sets are planted than -with cut sets. 

When cut sets are used, a 2-oz. piece has been usually found the 
best. This statement is fully home out in an experiment carried out by 
Dr. Zavitz at Guelph. Sets were planted for 5 years wdghing \ le oz , 
Vs oz., % oz., I 02., and 2 oz.; one eye was left in a piece and the pieces 
planted i ft. apart in the ro-ws. There was a -variation in yidd horn 
47.5 bushels to 173 9 bus. for 2 oz., of seed Subtracting the amount of 
seed used, the former gave 46.2 bus. and the latter 132.7 bus. Thesys- 
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tern of cutting out the eyes of the set is not recommended, as the author 
considers there is not enough plant food present to support the young 
shoot till it develops a root. System two eyes to a set is usually conceded 
as giving better results than even i or 3 eyes. Where a larger number 
of eyes are present the percentage of marketable tubers is greatly reduced; 
this was found especially true when the seed-end of the potato was plant¬ 
ed although the potatoes thus obtained were earlier. 

906 - Vaileties 01 Oats and Barley whi^ have given the Best Results in Iceland. •— 
See No. 681 of this Reuiew. 

907 - Alfalfa Gulture in Algentine. Scasso J. M (Agticultaxal and Specia¬ 

list in Forage Plants, Buenos Aires;, in The New Zealand Journal of At^runUvre, Vol. XXII 
No. 4, pp 2T 7 - 320 . Wdlington, AptU 20, 1921. 

Alfalfa adapts itself readily to the soil and Argentine climate, and 
its cultivation is greater than that of any other crop, the actual area un¬ 
der cultivation amounting to 7 619 000 hectares. In the years of ordinary 
rainfall 4 cuttings are made per year of 7000 kg. per hectare per cut (ap¬ 
proximately 2 ^4 tons per acre) making a total of 28 000 kg. per hectare. 
In the neighbourhood of the large cities, in the Andine provinces and 
territories of the south, where there are large installations for irrigatioii, pur¬ 
poses, irrigation is much used in the culture of alfalfa, and in the^ caseiS^ 
naturally the returns are always greater, as much as 6 or 8 cuttings per year 
of gooo kg. per hectare pet cutting being obtained; i. e 54 000 to 72 000 kg 
per year per hectare 

The production of alfalfa seed is one of the principal resources of com¬ 
mercial agriculture in the Argentine. It is calculated that the proportion 
of seed utilised annually for the new sowings amounts to 80 %, the other 
20 % being the product of other countries, principally Italy, France and 
the United States. In the case of alfalfa tmder irrigation, the pioduction 
of seed is about 600 kg, per hectare It has been proved that the existence 
of colonies of hees in proximity to the alfalfa fields has resulted in the re¬ 
turns of seed being increased by as much as from 30 to 40 %. 

There is a notable variation in the duration of alfalfa fields according 
to the regions in which the plant is cultivated. 

The average duration of the fields in good production is from 12 to 
15 years, but there are areas in which alfalfa fields of 30 years standing 
yield good retuxns, especially those under irrigation as in the territoiy 
of Rio Negro, the province of St. John and other parts. In the provinces 
of Cordoba (South) and St. Louis, the territory of La Pampa, etc. 
there are alfalfa fields not under irrigation which have existed for more 
than 25 years and these still produce abundant crops. This may be explain¬ 
ed by the fact that the deep rooted system of the plant utilises the water 
that flows many metres deep in the soil. 

The author gives details of the preparation of the land, methods of 
sowing and ctiltivation generally, and of the utility of alfalfa for pasture, 
hay making and ensilage. The use of fertilisers is not practised, neither is the 
use of inoculated soils and lime, found to lie a necessary proceeding in Ar- 
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gentina, owing to the fact that the physo-chemical composition of the soils 
allows the normal development of 

908 - Ck>tton Growing in Natal: BeGoiOs of Boeent TriaLs. — wzlson, w. b., in The 
Farmers ^Weekly, VW. XXI, No. 533 » PP- 1178-1179, figs. 3. Bloemfontein, May 
25 » 1920 . 

In Tobacco and Cotton Division of the Union Govemment 

set up an o£&ce for Natal to conduct co-operative experiments with 
the fanners and to study the conditions and means of re-introducing cotton 
growing with a view to establishing the industry on a permanent basis. 

During the season 1914-15, 9 varieties of Upland cotton seed, amount¬ 
ing to 446 lb. were distributed to 21 experimental stations, situat^ chiefly 
in the New Hanover and Richmond districts of Natal and parts of Zululand. 
During the second season much better results were produced than in the 
first and in Weenen and Zululand the crops were very promising. 

The results at the first mentioned place showed a yield of 960 lb 
of seed-cotton per acre, for the Klng'^ var, and 718 lb. per acre for 
ClevelandAs this was a very dry season, this establishes the drought 
resistant properties of these two types. 

The following year the same growers planted an area of 46 % acres 
which gave an average yield of 1212 lb. per acre, and a proportionately 
larger profit was made over an increased acreage. Other growers at 
Amatikuha, Zululand, showed similar results both as regards increased 
acreage and price. 

Over the whole of Natal, the increased production during recent years 
as shown by the official statistics and the Cotton Grower’s Association, 
are as follows: 1915, mo lb., 1916, 4890 lb.. 1917, 23 604 lb., 1918, 396 
bales of approximatdy 250 lb. each; 1919, 843 bales, and 1920, 1418 bales 
(both of approximately 480 lb. each). 

It is evident, therefore, that very rapid strides have been made the 
last few years. The really serious question affecting the cotton pasition 
is probably that of marketing the crop. In 1915 and 1916 the Government 
had control of the marketing, pooling the entire crop according to its respec¬ 
tive grades and selling most of it overseas, di' 4 :ributing the money among 
the growers after the receipt of the account of sales. This resulted nattrrally 
in a very heavy delay before the grower received the amount due for 
his crop, but in the absence of local buyers, there was no other course open. 

In 1917, the crop began to assume commercial proportions and the 
Government made other arrangements as regards ginning facilities, but the 
question of uniformity of staple demanded by the market, the best seed 
for planting, and how the grower is to be paid for the crop are still impor¬ 
tant questions which still remain to be determined. 

As regards uniformity of staple, different varieties have been planted 
side by side for the purpose of testing the suitability of the respective 
varieties to South African conditions: the crops from these plots were 
ginned on the same machines. This resulted m cross fertilisation and 
mixing of seeds until uniformity of staple was very much lacking — a 
serious defect from the spinner’s point of view. Also, the rdalivdy heavy 
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yields from tlie shorter staple varieties was an inducement to growers 
to plant these to a large extent, in spite of the fact that long staple is 
more in demand. The percentage of different length staple of the 192a 
crop of cotton may be stated as followsfull staple, i Vs in., 39 %; 
medium staple, ^Vie in. to i Vie in., 32.28 %; short staple, Vs in* or 
under, 28.12 %. 

On account of lack of uniformity of staple and the large proportion 
of short fibres, the S. African cotton is at present very much in disfavour. 
This difficulty is, however, by no means insuperable, as has been shown in 
Uganda where a similar position prevailed in 1908. The Government there 
took into its own hands the matter of seed selection and distribution and 
as a consequence, Uganda cotton is now highly prized by spinners and 
commands an excellent price. 

Up till now very little attention has been given to seed selection 
by Natal growers, but the Cotton Growers' Association intend if possible 
to obtain the support of the Government to establish a farm for the produc¬ 
tion and distribution of seed for the benefit of the industry. 

Summing np the facts relative to cotton growing in Natal, the author 
states: — i) that long-stapled American Upland varieties have proved 
to he the most suitable for the conditions while all attempts at ratooning 
or growing the cotton as a perennial, irrespective of the variety or dass 
of cotton, have resulted in failure: 2) the cotton does best on the rich soils- 
of the low hot valleys, and the best soils of the coastal bdt, but not too* 
near the sea and in exposed positions. 

It has been proved condiisi\ely that Natal cotton of good quality can 
be produced, but that satisfactory results are not to be obtained without 
careful and persistent labour. The industry can now be made permanent 
if studied closdy and built up firmly step by step 

909- Discoveiyof aWild Cotton, lana^nosa, n.sp. inWestem Queens¬ 

land,— whitb, C T (Government Botanist, in Queensland Ai.rteuUufal Journal, Vol. XV,. 

No 5, pp. 2i6-ai8, pi. 1. Brisbane, May, 192X. 

Specimens of a wild cotton plant found by Pether on poor sandstone 
hills near the Mayne River, Western Queensland, were forwarded in 1921 
for identification, to the Ministry of Agriculture. 

On examination, the plant proved to belong to a species of Bassia, 
and one apparently new to science, the nearest allied plant known being 
B. camosa, which occurs in a few coastal localities in Western Australia. 
The cotton surrounding the seed of the new species is, however, considerably 
longer than the last named species. 

A description of the n. sp. designated by the name of B. lanuginosa 
is herewith given: 

Small undershrub about i ft. high; numerous erect simple stems aris¬ 
ing from a hard branching woody base ; stems covered with a dense, long, 
floccose tomentum ; leaves sessile, linear or the uppermost ones more or 
less ovate, lower ones about 2.5 cm. long and 2 mm. broad ; uppermost 
ones 0.9 to i.i cm., long and 3.5 mm. broad, densely covered with long 
silky or cottony hairs; flowers sessile and solitary in each axil, but crowd- 
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ded along the upper part of the stem, densely enveloped in long white 
silky-woolly hairs; fruiting perianth depressed ; about 2 lines in diameter 
without wool, but over i in. in diameter with wool teased out, the 5 lobes 
endosing the fruit and surrounded by a slightly raised horizontal ridge, 
but without appendages of any sort; stamens 5, styles 2, united to about 
the middle; pericarp about 2 mm. in diameter, depressed ovoid, membran¬ 
ous with a few long hairs. 

The cotton ripens from: the bottom of the stem upwards and falls 
away as it ripens. As far as it is known, Pe'Ther considers that it would 
reach maturity in 3 months, but so long as the ground is kept moist, it 
would keep green, as it appears to grow and ripen mudi the same as the 
natural grasses. It will grow, however, where natural grasses would not 
grow owing to poor quality of soil and there is also no doubt that the plant 
is hardy. 

It has been reported that this is the first example of a native fibre 
approaching true cotton that has been seen in Queensland, but that, 
owing to its short staple, its commercial value is doubtful, although it 
might be used as a substitute for kapok. 

910 - Notes on the Native Bamboos and Varieties ictrodueed into Lower and Middle 

Belgian Congo. — R. P. H., in Revue Gin&rale As^rorumtque, New Sexies, 

Year n. No. 2, pp. 47-64. Brussels, 1921. 

The native bamboos in Lower and Middle Belgian Congo are scarce, 
and chiefly belong to the dwarf species, not exceeding 2 m. in height; 
the actual distribution is as yet unknown, but taken as a whole the value 
of these dwarf bamboos form the scientific standpoint is negligible. 

As regards the varieties imported into the Bdgian Congo, the author 
classifies the species according to the number of stamens and type of fruit, 
and gives their fundamental characteristics and distribution tendencies. 

The following species are enumerated;— Artjndinaria: A. alpina 
K. Schum, A . Simonii Riv., A-japonica^ Sieb. and Zucc. Phyliostachys : 
P. mitis Riv., P. aurea Riv., P. nigra Munro, P. violascens Riv., P. viridi- 
glaticescens Riv. EuBAiiBUSBAE; Atractocarpa olyriforniis, Puelia De- 
weorei De Wild., P. guluensts var., P. ciliata Branch., Gigantochloa max- 
ima Kurz., Gxytenanihera ahyssinica, A. Rich. Bambusa ; B. macroculmis 
Riv., B. vulgaris Schrad., B. spinosa Roxb., Gmiuella marantifoUa, Den- 
drocalamtis siridus Nees., Cephalostachyum pergracik Munro, Microcala¬ 
mus sp., M. harhinoidis Branch, and (khlandra trax'ancorica. 

The author gives the principal morphological characteristics asso¬ 
ciated with bamboos in this country and their importance from an econo¬ 
mical standpoint. 

911 - Experimeots with Castor Ofl Seed Gondueted at Sabour, India. — Tavxos, c 
SoMBEts (Agdcaltaxal Chemist, Bihar and Orissa), in The AgncuJUtral Journal of India, 
Vol XVI, Pt. n, pp. 146-161, March 1921 

' Report of attempts made to determine whether by chemical sdec- 
tion it is possible to improve the race of Rictmts communis fron the point 
of view of its oil-yidding properties. 
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Remarkable differences in oil-content of seed were observed from 
the different types obtained from various parts of Bihar, but this may 
have been due to the varying conditions under which the plants were 
grown, and fresh selections were therefore made from the highest and 
lowest yieldeis of the 1919 crop, which was grown under uniform conditions 
at Sabour. Fifteen parents of low oil content were taken, and 20 of 
high oil content. The'mean of ii good plots was 49.6 % for descendant of 
parents whose mean was 54.2 S- mean of to well grown ** low ” 
plots was 48.6 % from parents whose mean was 42.5 %. 

There appeared, therefore, to be strong mdications that in the majority 
of cases the plants did not transmit a high or low oil-content for even 
one generation, but that in both cases the seed showed a mean oil-content, 
which lies somewhere about 49 %, when the plants are healthy, and a little 
lower when the reverse is the case. Out of the whole series, two appear 
to have kept pure as regards oil-content for more than one generation. 

A plot has also been observed whidi shows a sphtting up into differ¬ 
ent varieties which differ in oil-yielding as well as in ordinary* botanical 
characters viz, green 50.9 %. Four distinct varieties, green A 51.8 %; 
green B 50.6 %; purple A 46.6 % and purple B 50.4 %; weight of seed 
4, 12, % and % oz. respectively. Original analysis 54.7 % oil. Observa¬ 
tions on these varieties will be continued. 

Results generally may be taken to give a good comparison between 
different varieties, and afford a good idea of what cotidd be obtained 
commercially by the modem method of extraction by solvents such os 
petroleum ether or carbon tetrachloride. 

In order to examine how a small sample will indicate the composition 
of the main bulk, a number of samples were obtained from botanicaUy 
pure, or nearly pure, varieties of hhadoi ” castor. The analysis of 15 sam¬ 
ples from a bulk collection of one variety showed in 1920 a standard 
deviation from the mean of ± 1.04 %, the mean being 49,3 %. Other 
analyses made in 1921, taking selection from plant to plant in each of these 
fairly pure varieties, showed a standard deviation of i 1.3 %, the mean 
varying from 47.6 % to 50.9 %. From these observations, the probable 
error in the oil determination of a single sample of any one variety may 
be calculated at about ± i.o %, of the weight of the seed. The rabi " 
grown crop showed, however, a standard deviation of 2.0 % (mean 52.3 %), 
but this may be attributed to the effect of different conditions of growth 
which had a strongly marked effect on the seed obtained from each 
plant. 

It appears probably that variations in agricultural treatment may 
possibly have more effect on the oil-yield of the crop than actual 
sdection. As the result, therefore, of a considerable amount of work, 
a few varieties have been sdected which appear to be ridher in oil than 
others, and maintain a mean oil-content greater than 49.3 % which 
may be taken as the mean of all the types tested here. The improvemei:^ 
is not as marked as was hoped. The greatest improvement observed 
above the general mean this year was just under 5 % in the case of ^ling 
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80wa hhadoi, while the autumn sown rabi only showed an improvement 
of about 3 %. 

912 - Cultivation of Goeonut Palm in Porto-Bieo. — gonzAx.es, rxos p , in tbe Depar- 
tamenio de A^fficuUuta y Trabajo^ Estaddn ExperimenUal Insular^ Rio Piedtas, P, R,, 
CirciOar No, 35, pp. 20, figs. 4. San Jiian, P. R., Feb. 1921. 

No exact data are available regarding the actual number of coconut 
palms in Porto Rico ; in 1917, according to data collected by the “ Comi- 
sidn de Alimentos," 6832 cuerdas (47 113 sq. m.) were planted with 
coconut palms, and about 10 milHon coconuts were exported. Porto-Rico 
coconuts are exported chiefly to the United States; for export the nuts 
are freed from lie flbrous part of the hu^ (“ coir **) and packed in bags 
containing 75 to 100. The other producing countries — Ceylon, Java, 
East Africa, Philippines, etc. — export copra, that is, the flesl^ part 
of the nut, dried in the sun or in ovens. In Porto-Rico there are 3 fac¬ 
tories, 2 large and i small, for the extraction of coir which is used for making 
rope, brushes, matting, etc., or else as fuel in fectories near the palm groves. 
The ash is very rich in potash ; some samples contain about 20 %. 

Large palm groves grow along the coast of the island ; alluvial soils, 
by the side of streams, suit the coconut palm very well, but are rare in 
the island. Pine coconut palms, good producers, are also found on compact 
soils, but such soils can seldom be used for making plantations since the 
coconut palm likes mellow soils, moist and easily permeable by water. 

The selection of nuts for planting is not generally practised, but the 
author urges that it should be; he advises against making plantations 
with young palms bought in nurseries; and recommends the selection 
of the finest nuts on the finest palms 12 to 25 years old (during that period 
they bear the most vigorous nuts for planting), the pickmg of these nuts 
when their fibre is dry or has commenced to dry, the cutting of at least 
one nut per palm, choosing only palms with nuts that have very thick flesh, 
rather round than elongated in form, the drying of the nuts selected for 
planting, spread on the ground in a shaded and aerated place. When plant¬ 
ing, the tip of the nut should not be pointed downwards, as is generally done, 
but have an inclination of 450; in this way the layer of flesh which 
the roots have to traverse is thinner and the distance they have to grow 
before burying thems^ves in the soil is shorter. 

Replanting can take place when the palm has reached a height of 
either 30 cm or a Utile more, or of i m. In the former case there is the ad¬ 
vantage of being able to get out the roots with less ri^ of injury, but 
on the other hand there is the drawback that the stem is still feebly 
attached to the roots. 

Final planting should be made at a {pacing of at least 8.40 metres 
apart in squares ; very dose planting is responsible for the low production 
of many of the Porto-Rico plantations. The trenches diould be dug 
3 months before planting and the ground diould be manured if possible, 
and carefully kept clean between the palms; the weeds pulled up should 
be spread on the ground round the stipes, at a distance of about 30 cm. 
from them in order to keep the soil moist. 
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During the first few years after planting, sugar cane, maize, cotton, 
tobacco, sweet potatoes, or preferably leguminous plants, kidney beans, 
hoise beans, etc., can be grown between the lines. After the 4th year, 
livestock may be allowed to graze in the plantation. 

When the plantation begins to bear, it should be carefully cleared 
of husks, dry leaves, etc., which should be heaped and burnt to destroy 
the insect p^ts which nest in them. The coconut palm lives for 75 to 100 
3^rs. 

A mixtuie of fertilisers to be recommended is such as will provide 
0.5 kg. of nitrogen + 0.25 kg. of phosphoric acid + i kg. of potash per 
palm. Experiments made since 1908 by the “ Estacion Experimental 
Federal" of Mayagiiez (Porto Rico) have shown that an increased 3deld 
is obtained by applying a complete manuring, that is to say a mixture 
containing 8 % of phosphoric acid, 6 % of nitrogen, I 3 % of potash. 
By the application of 4.5 kg. of this mixture per palm the crop of coconuts 
was increased by 30 %; by the application of 9 kg. of this mixture it was 
increased by 60 %. When the nitrogen and the potash were excluded 
from the mixture there was no increase; on taking away the phosphoric 
acid there was a limited increase. 

Diseases and pests op the coconut palm in Porto Rico. — They 
do not cause serious injury. Of insect pests, the mot feared is the esca- 
labajo ** {Stratcegus quadrimaculaitts) which penetrates the stipes and 
ruptures it. It is controlledBy catching it by liand ; by burning the 
dry leaves and detritus in which it nests; by means of luminous traps; 
by iasinuating a wire with a chisel point into the galleries, where it is not 
possible to catch it by hand, so as to penetrate it here and there ; or else 
by blocking the galleries with a stopper of cotton wool soaked in carbon 
disulphide. The “ gusano bianco del caculo ” [PJiyllophaga sp.) gnaws 
the leaves, especially those of the young palms. 

The “ queresas {Aspidiotus destructor and Vimonia stellifera) adhere 
to the leaves, from which they suck the sap, causing the leaves to turn 
yellow. They are controlled by emulsions of soap and paraffin. 

Rats are also to be feared ; the best means of preventing injury by 
them is by putting a band of tin or zinc round the stem. 

The rotting of the teriniiial bud ('* pudricidn del cogollo ") is not 
known at Porto Rico, though it is well Imown in the neighbouring islands 
of Cuba and Trinidad. 

Finally the author gives information regarding the extraction of 
coir and suitable mechanical apparatus. According to him the Firm which 
sells the most complete apparatus for extracting and working up the fibre 
is the Fibre Machinery Co., 20, Bucklersbury, London, E. C. 

9x3 - Spanhdi Sage {Salvia hispanica) as an Oil-bearing Plant.— BoUtin de AmcuP- 
tufu, Industna y Comercto de Guatemala, Oniano de la Secretaria de AgricuUura, Year I, 
No. X, pp. 91*22. Ouatemaia, Jan. 1921. 

The seeds of the Spanish sage [Salvia hispamoa ; synonymsS. 
polystacha Ort., S. Columaix Benth.) are used in the preparation of certain 
beverages ; if Ihiey are steeped in water for 12 hours they produce a great 
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deal of mucilage, which is a very pleasant basis for cooling drinks. The 
use of these seeds as a source of oil is much less general, although it is 
lemufierative to grow the plant for its oil, as it produces an abundance 
of seeds which contain 20 to 40 % of a drying oil very much valued in 
painting for the brilliancy which it gives to colours. This plant is so little 
exigent that it is almost a weed; it grows perfectly, even in poor soils 
where it so to say smothers all other plants. It is ripe 4 months after 
sowing; if sown very thick the crop may attain 12 to 15 quintals per hectare 
If it is sown on fertile soil, in lines and ridged up (which is very beneficial 
to the plant), much more abundant crops can be obtained. 

Salvia hispanica, apparent^ originating in California, is cultivated 
in various parts of Mexico. Seeds from that region analysed by Prof. 
Mario Calvino, Director of the “ Estacion agricola esperimental ” of 
Santiago de las Vqgas (Cuba), contained about 7 % of moisture and 
from 33 to 40 of oil fe:^racted with petroleum ether). The oil obtained 
by pressing the ground seeds is very clear, of a light green-yellow colour, 
and bleaches spontaneously in the light; it resembles linseed oil not only 
in odour, but also in all its other characters. 

914 Cultivation of {Jib as saccedanea. iD Tonkin, see No. 950 of this Review^ 

915 - Notes on Methods of Cultivation of Oanoiphor throughout the World. — See 
No. 951 of this Rtviiw. 

916 - Commercial Possibilities of the Nipa P^m (Nipa fraiicaas), — • i. Sugar and 
Alcohol from the Nipa Palm in Bulletin No. 3, Forestry Department British Norik. Borneo 
reproduced in The Journal of the Board of A ;ricuUure of British Guiana, New Series, Vol. XI 
No. I pp. 51. Demeiata, Jan. 1921,— II. CommeTdal Possibilities of tne Nipa Palm, 
in Journal of the Royal Society of Arts. Vol. EXIX, No. 357a. pp. 367. Z/Ondon, April 22, 
X921. 

I-II. — It is stated that the Nipa Palm {Nipa fridicans) is one of 
the very few tropical plants whidi occur in pure stands over extensive 
areas in Borneo. In common with many other palms, its sap contains 
sugar, and laboratory experiments concluded at the Bureau of Science, 
Manila, indicate that production of sugar from nipa palm sap would be a 
commercial success. According to these experiments, it is estimated that 
there would be at least 13 % of recoverable sugar in the sap, and the aver¬ 
age annual yield of 4000 gallons of sap per acre of nipa under man¬ 
agement shbuld produce about 4000 lb. of sugar. 

Although the production of sugar from nipa sap is still in the experi¬ 
mental stage, according to the U. S. Consul General at Singapore, the manu¬ 
facture of alcohol from the same source is a well established industry. For 
many years the natives of the Philippines have been producing a low grade 
distillate averaging about 35 % alcohol, which has been used as a beverage, 
lately the crude stills which produced this distillate have largely been 
replaced by modem distilleries, of which 75 were in operation in 1913. 
These produced 3 500 000 gallons of distilled spirits. Over 98 % of 
this production is diluted and used for beverages, and the balance utilis¬ 
ed as fuel for lamps, stoves and motors. 
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The cost of the distillate as at present produced in the Philippines is 
difficult to determine, as operations are scattered, manufacturing processes 
are not well controlled and the cost of collection of the sap is not uniform* 
In a compact and well managed area, it should be possible to collect and de¬ 
liver to the distillery at a cost of 50 or 75 cents per 100 gall.; and this quan¬ 
tity of sap should produce between 6 and 7 gaU. of alcohol which places the 
cost of raw material at 8 to 12 cents per gall, of alcohol. The plant needed 
for distillation is estimated at $15 000 for a 500 gallon per day unit. In- 
duding wages, fuel, and interest on investment, the estimated cost to 
manufacture should not exceed 10 cents per gall, of alcohol, and the total 
cost of production should not exceed 20 cents per gallon. Experts who 
have operated in the Philippines maintain that a well organised plant near 
well managed and concentrated areas of the palm can produce at a cost 
of 14 cents or less per gallon. 

The nipa palm grows in dense formation on tidal areas throughout all 
the eastern tropics. Very extensive areas are to be found in Borneo and 
the British North Borneo Government estimates that at least 300 000 acres 
exist at very accessible points throughout their territory. One block of 
57 000 acres has already been surveyed on the west coast and certainly 
another 100 000 acres can be reached within 4 hours by launch from 
Sanadakan on the east coast and yet another 100 000 acres near Tawan^ 
on the east coast, but farther south. 

917 - The Use of Tea Flowers for Infusing.— BoUHn de AgricuUura, Industria y Com^da 
de GwxUmada, Organo de la Secrefaria de AgrtcuUura^ Year, I, pp. 23. Guatetnala^ 
Jan. Z 92 I. 

The infusion of the flowers of tea is much less known than the infusiou 
of the leaves, although richer than the latter in aroma and equal to it in 
aU other qualities. In view of the hicility for fraud in the leaf-tea trade, 
the flowers offer several advantages compared with the leaves, e. g. easy 
plucking, no injury to the bush, much greater difficulty in adulteration. 

As the teabush flowers very abundantly, it would be profitable to 
work it for its flowers. Tea made from the flowers could be sold at a 
higher price than that made from the leaves, for not only is it more aro¬ 
matic but also sweeter and contains less them. Recently tea made from 
the flowers, which up to date had been reserved for the exclusive use of 
rich people in the principal producing countries, and was not exported, 
has begun to be imported into Europe. 

Tea does well where coffee does well; its growth in Guatemala, with 
a view to harvesting the flowers, is therefore recommended. 

918 - CultivatlOD of Saffron (Crocus saiivus') in Macedonia.— Journal of the Royal 
Sodety of Arts, Vd. X#XXS:, No. 3577. PP- 487-488.1,<»Ldon, Jtme 10,1921. 

The autumnal crocus {Croctis saiivus) is a native of southern Europe, 
and western Asia, and is extensively cultivated in Spain, France, Italy and 
Cashmere. The saffron derived from this plant, requires about 4000 of 
the dried orange-coloured stigmas to make i oz. 
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According to the report by the U. S. Vice-Consul at Salonica, the 3 vil¬ 
lages GobUtza, Vanitza and Spourta, in the district of Cozani (Macedonia), 
at one time produced a crop estimated at 1500 okes (i oke = 2.82 lb.); 
but cereal planting has been more profitable lately, consequently the crop 
is now only from 600 to 800 okes per year, a reduction of abot 50 %. 

2h planting, the bulbs are set in the ground 10 in. apart and after 6 or 
7 years are takm up and sepaiated, each original bulb yielding a new bulb 
for every year since p l antin g . A feature of the growing of saffron is the 
possibility of using the same field for an early crop of some cereal which 
does not require deep planting. For a good harvest it is necessary that the 
weather be dry. 

After the harvest the saffron is packed in a crude state in matting 
trunks containing about 50 kilos (i kilo = 2.2046 lb.) each, and transported 
to Venia, where they are reloaded on waggons and carried to Salonica. 
Here they undergo a refining process and are then packed and shipped; 
chiefly to France and to a certain extent to England. 

The product is used in various ways, as a medicine, in the manufacture 
of cordials and liqueurs; as a colouring matter (the red pistils are utilised 
in producing a red dye); and in parts of Europe as a flavouring and colour¬ 
ing ingredient in cooking. 

Cultivators in Macedonia predict that in a few years time the plant 
will be more highly valued than at present as a result of the improved me¬ 
thods now being introduced. 

919 - Aniseed (IHicium verum) Cultivation and DIstiilation, and Piodne^n in 
Tanking, Indo-Gbina. JeaNCaru F. in La Parfwmne Moderne, Year XIV, N04, pp 73 * 
75. I^yon, April, 1921. 

The author states that the aniseed {lUidum verim Hook.) is culti¬ 
vated in the district north east of Tonking, Tndo-China and in Long 
Tcheou (Chinese province of Kouang-Si). It is localised in the 
cantons of I^g-Son, That-EIhe, Dond-Daug, Vinh-Kat, Hialung, 
and Na-Chaur at an altitude of 200 to 300 m. It is propagated by seed, 
and transplanting takes place at the end of 3 years. The inflorescence 
appears the 7*^ year, but it is only after 10 years that the first fruit is pro¬ 
duced, which contains the well known oil, utilised by the Chinese for 
medicinal purposes, as an anti-toxin. 

The average yield per tree (lo to 20 years old) is from 30 to 35 kg.; 
after this age has been attained, 40 to 45 kg. is counted upon, and lie 
irregularity of yield can only be attributed to lack of cultivation and to 
insect attack. 

Since the cultivation of this plant has come under Ei»ropcan control, it 
is considered probable that the trees will become more vigorous, will fruit 
earlier and well, and with much more legolaiity. 

As regards distillation, the Chinese alembic is employed which differs 
distinctly in construction from the ordinary recognised form of alembic. 
The author gives illustratioDS and a detailed description of this “ Alembic 
Tho The whole operation last 48 hours (continuous) and 180 kg. 
of fruit is treated each time. The average yield of oil per 180 kg. amounts 
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to 6 or 7 kg., i. e. 3 to 4 %. The value of the oil thus obtained is estimated 
according to the congealing capacity as regards temperature. This is 
measured by means of the BECK^^iann method. 

The author quotes the exports from Indo-Chiua between the years 
1897, 1912 and 1918 ; the maximum was attained in 1913, viz. 230 000 kg. 
However, these figures do not in any way indicate the total yield, as a con- 
sideiable quantity is utiHsed anually in Indo-China and China, etc.. The 
aveiage price obtained on the French market before the war was between 
10 and 15 fcs. per kg. 

Aniseed oil obtained principally from Russia before the war was the 
sole product competing with anethol, and seeing that this has not been put 
on the market since 1914, there are evidently possibilities of development 
pf the aniseed industry in Indo-China. 

920 - The Variation In Composition of the Rhizomes of Bia^n (Pieris aquUiaa), 
and Food Values (i). — HessTobicb: J., m Rcyal Botamc Gardens, Kew, BuUeHnof Miscel¬ 
laneous Information No. 4, pp. 157-166- London, 1921. 

An investigation was started in the spring of 1918 with the intention 
of taking samples of the rhizomes of bracken at intervals throughout the 
yesLT to ascertain the variation which took place in their composition with 
the season, and the best time of har\7esting them from the food and starch- 
production point of view. Amongst others, samples were taken in April 
from two points on the Experimental Farm of the North of Scotland College 
of Agriculture in Craibstone, and when analysed, the percentage of nitro¬ 
gen varied extraordinarih’’, although the moisture andi dry matter con¬ 
tent were almost identical. With the development of the fronds, the store 
of nitrogen in the rhizomes diminished seriously and the percentage in 
both sets of samples reached a minimum in July when the frond reaches its 
maximum development. After this, the nitrogen increased again and soon 
reached a maximum. This has a bearing on the important economic 
problem of the best time to cut bracken when it is desired to dear land. 

The maximum percentage of nitrogen in the dry matter was reached in 
August in both cases but the outstanding difference between the 2 .sets 
of samples is the radical difference between the percentage of nitrogen aU 
through the season. The soluble carbohydrates and fibre also vary in a 
somewhat similar fashion. Neither the ash nor the ether extract show 
spedal features calling for comment. Why then should the nitrogen con¬ 
tent exhibit such a remarkable difference ? No botanical differences 
were found and both appeared to be normal Pieris aqiiilina. 

Analyses were also made of the fronds at different periods during sum¬ 
mer and autumn, but except for the differences in nitrogen and moistures, 
no other striking dissimilarity was found between the 2 sets of samples- 
The composition was found to be as follows: 


(i; See also “ Biacketi RMaomes and their Food Value TransacHons of the Highlands 
Agriesltmal Sooiely of ScoUand,%iqt% XXXI, 5 **^ series, pp. 227-246. {Author*s note,, 

[sis-»«d] 



Tabi;^ I. — ComposWon of Bracken Rhizomes. 
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Table II. — Composition of Bracken Fronds. 


—--— -- 

■* 

A Samples 



B SamjAes 



" 1 

2 

3 1 

1 

4 

> 1 

’ 1 

3 

4 

Moisture 

IkTay 30 

June18 

Sept. 23 

Oct 28 

1 

MSy 9 

June x8 

Sept 23 

Oct 28 


% , 

"" ”1 


1 

% 

% 

O'. 

/O 

% 

“% ' 


90.39 

69-55 

62.90 

19.20 

90.33 

74-27 

7 o.p 

18.43 

Composition of Dry Matter 



1 


1 




Etber extract .... 

2-39 

3.14 

2.53 

1.69 

1 2.94 

4-33 

2.45 

1.97 

♦Albuminoids . . 

27.73 1 

15*59 

3*371 

3.40 

1 25 15 

21.58 

7-56 

6.74 

Soluble carbo - bydfa* 

1 i 


' 






tes . . 

1 41-09 

50.35 

52-38 

44*34 

|1 44.76 

46.29 

48.62 

42.46 

Fibre. 

1 13-17 

24.50 

' 34-66 

44*34 

15.86 

20.66 

33.97 

42.8S 

*A«jh . 

1 15-62 

6.42 

7.061 

4-65 

11 11.20 

7.14 

7.40 

5*95 


100.00 1 

1100.00 

xoo.oo 

xoo.oo 

II 100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

*Contajxijug total nitrogen . . 

4.44 1 

248 

0-34 1 

0.54 

3.99 

3.46 

X.2X 

XJOT 

Containing protein nitrogen. . 

3.69 

243 

0.38 

045 

3.58 

342 

0.90 

0.9X 

Containing siliceous matter . . 

0.73 

0.52 

2.83 

2.69 

x.oS 

1 0.43 

1.85 

2.30 


Samples of the soil were taken from both places to see if they eadhibit- 
ed any remarkable di&rences in nitrogen content, or otherwise, which 
might throw light on the existing differences in the bracken. Both soils 
are typical sour, moorish soils, and the results of a partial anal3^ %*^ 
showed re^ctively for A and B ; loss on ignition (humus, etc*) 42.65 and 
26.95; total nitrogen 0.55 and 0.57; nitrogen as nitrate, absent in both cases; 
nitrogen as ammonia 0.001 and 0,001; lime requirement 1.53 and 1.30. 
There is therefore no noticeable difference as regards nitrogen content. It 
would require approximately 15.3 tons of carbonate of lime to neutralise 
** A ” and 13,0 tons to neutralise " B 

The difference in situation is the only real difference wMch the author 
su^sts as the cause in variation in composition of plants taken from the 
two places. (" A ” on the open hillside and “ B " in a well sheltered 
hollow). 

This, however, hardly appears to be a satisfactory explanation for so 
remarkable a difference in nitrogen content. 

92r - Forage Root Crops successful in Ireland.— See No. 881 of this RevU». 

922 - Pineapple Problenas in Florida and the Improvement of Pineapple Soil.— Good« 
wm, B. C. and Wabrbn, A., in Th 6 Florida Grower^ Vol. XXlll, No. 24* pp. 4 - 5 i dSS 6 . 
Ibznpa, Fla.. June ii. 1921. 

Pineapples have been successfully grown commercially on the East 
coast of Florida for over 30 years. Up till 1915 the industry brought in 
about I million dollars annually to St Tude County, where the plants 
were resistant to diseases and pests, but after that time many of the 
fidds have become unprofitable owing to the lack of potadi fertiliser, 
an essential element in the cultivation of pineapples which invariably 
renders them more resistant to cold. 
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By applying ammoniates without potash, the plants appeared to be¬ 
come tender and very susceptible to injury from frost. The grower was- 
xeduced to the use of blood and bone, tankage, etc. owing to the exor¬ 
bitant price of potash, and the severe frosts in 1917 followed by a dry year 
in 1918 led the grower to despair of success. 

In the meantime, however, the Agricultural Department at Washing¬ 
ton and the Experiment Station at Gainesville were carrying on experi¬ 
ments in plant sdection, fumigation, soil sterilisation, disinfection of sod 
and plants etc., and pineapples planted in 1919 show sign of gjiving a crop 
this season (1921). 

Plots of ground on old fields have been steamed, others treated with 
formaldehyde or carbon bisulphide. The experiments are conducted to 
prove or disprove many theories that have been put forward, and the 
information obtained will always be of value to growers in Ploiida. 

Although at present local pineapple plants are very scarce, plants will 
be imported and it is hoped to build up the industry again within a few 
years time. 

In the summer of 1919, experiments were started by Shbrbaeobb in 
St I/ude County on the A. P. Hbofnagle Estate to discover to what extent 
the nematode is responsible for the so-called pineapple wilt which has ap¬ 
peared prevalent of late years. Soil was forthwith sterilised with steam, 
carbon disulphide and formaldehyde, and other experiments were also 
conducted to show the value of selecting strong healthy dips and also of 
the fumigation of dips before planting. 

Cuban dips gave by far the best results, but as these are difficult 
to obtain in Plorida, it is advised to select with much care the local dips. 

The plots where the dips were fumigated with hydrocyanic gas, at 
the rate of 2 oz. of sodium cyanide to 100 cub. ft. diowed superiority over 
those with the non-treated dips. 

With r^rd to soil sterilisation, it is as yet too soon to draw any 
definite conclusion, but the plots so far present a very favourable 
appearance and the plants are growing well 

Among further salient points that have been brought out by the 
experiments the following may be mentioned : — 

(i) Restoration of humus in the soil by the growing of some plant 
redstant to nematode. So far the best results have been obtained with 
Natal grass (Tricholaend rosea = Panicum Tmeriffae) (i) and more 
especially so where it has been allowed to grow undisturbed for 2 or 3 
years and only ploughed under before the planting out of pineapples. 

2) Necessity of a definite system of rotation. After the 4th or 
5th crop of fruit, the field should be planted with some cover crop for one 
or two years to be ploughed tinder. This can be so arranged as to niaint a t n 
a uniform acreage in pineapple each successive year. 

Experiments are still in progress in St. Eude Co. by the Federal 


[«t] 


(i) See jR. Sept. 1916, No. 979 ) 
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Department, the State Espeiiment Station, in con jtinction with the growers, 
with a view to ascertaining directly the causes of pineapple wilt. 

9S3 - Vine Growing and Wine Making in the Pcovinoe of Hendoza>, Aqientina. Cx- 

iXSHi. C in The Indatairte UaUane tttus/raU, Veer 4, No 50, pp. 14-16, 6 phot, 3 pH., AO. 
laa, Dec. 1920. 

The author reviews the agricultural development in the Province o, 
Mendoza due to European immigration, from 1885 to the present timef 

In 1885, the time when irnmigration began, the Province had 
96 929 inhabitants; it possessed 54 million francs (at par) in heritable 
wealth and 97 289 hectares of cultivated land, of which 3500 were under 
vines, and produced 15 000 hectolitres of wine. It exported chiefly to 
Chile. 

According to the census of 1914, the population has increased to 277 535 
inhabitants, the heritable wealth to 1400 million francs, of which about 
1000 is inverted in landed property. The following Table indicates the 
agricultural progress made 


Kind of crop 

Area m 
thousands of 
hectares 

Products in 1914 

Value of products in 
milhons of 


in xgi4 


ut X914 

in 1885 

Meado\;(S. 

\ Hay and pasture . - . • 

1 5 

1 

[ 11.60 

^5 } Cattle and their products 

2 

Cereals . . 

45 

Cereals . 


i 

Vegetables and kitchen 
garden jdant . * - | 

18 

Vegetables and kitchen 
garden plants 


155 


67 

Wine 45 milhon hectolitres 

180 

0.85 

ifruit trees | 

9 

Table grapes sooo met tons 

0-5 

Vaiious . . 

15 

Fruits, fresh, dried, pre¬ 
served .... 

3 ! 

I 

I.OO 


__ 

Various 

1 1 

3 ’ 

201,5 

1 

tsjoo 


The vine therefore furnishes the pimdpal coefficient of agricultural 
development in Mendoza. In 1885 the area under*vines was bardy 3 % of 
the cultivated area, while now it exceeds 25 %; in 1885, wine barely 
reached 7% of the value of the total production and 2% of the exports, but 
at the present time it represent 85 % of the former and 95 % of the latter. 

The climate of Mendoza is and, with 200 mm. of rain annually; llie 
agricultural progress iu due to irrigation. The irrigated area, which was 
172 000 hectares in 1885, is now more than 625 000 ha. Before 1905 the 
wine was made by empirical methods; it is now made by good trained wine 
makers in large establishments which produce up to 350 000 hectolitres 
of wine a year. The wine-making industry represents altogether a capital 
of 300 mrlEons francs or less than % of the entire wealth, and it provides 
for the greater part of the public expenses. 
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The vineyards belong mostly to Argentine citizens; but ^/g of the plant¬ 
ing and cultivation of the vines is done by Italian immigrants (“ contrat- 
tisti ") who work by the I>iece. In 1885, nnirrigated vines produced less 
than 7 quintals of grapes per hectare, but now irrigated vines produce on 
an average no and 3delds of 320 quintals are not uncommon. The author 
thinks therefore that the world record of vine production is held by the 
Province of Mendoza. 

924 - The Importance of the Selection of Cuttings in the Benenval of Vineyards.— 
G4BOTXO I/., in II CoUwaiore, Vol. 67, No 16, pp 490-493. CasaleMonfenato, June 10, 
igai. 

The author emphasises the risks cormoted by want of care in the se¬ 
lection of cuttings for replanting vineyards attacked by phylloxera. The 
cuttings of nurseryrnen are generally, taken here and there in old vineyards 
without much attention to their parentage and healthiness. The old age 
of the vines may relate to the stock or to the individual. As the reproduc¬ 
tion of the vine has been effected for a very long time by cuttings, it is rea¬ 
sonable to think that the present individuals all belong to varieties which, 
coming from stocks which are old, are from a biological standpoint, in¬ 
ferior. When these plants, which have in them the defect of coming from a 
old and worn out organism, are attacked by a disease the results can only 
be lamentable. Several phenomena which are attributed to a so-called 
“ want of affinity'' or a " want of adaptation ” owe their origin solely 
to the Congenital old age of the cuttings. 

, As it is not posible to ascertain the age of the stocks, there is au 
advantage in taking cuttings from young plants of 3 to 5 years, and 
particularly from new vines grafted on American stocks. The author 
recommends the methodical working of cuttings, supplemented by gmfts; 
every nurseryman should watch the success of plantations made with the 
material which he has supplied, so that he may be able to have recourse 
for his subsequent supply of cuttings to young vines which have given the 
best results, choosing among them individual vines that are most 
commendable for their qualities of affinity, adaptation and production. 

925 The Timbers of tiie Ivory Coast from tbe industrial and Commereiai Stand¬ 
point. — Gcuvernemefa ij^neral de VAirique OcetdeniaU Franqatse, Les dots de la C6Se d'i- 
voira au point de we tndustriel et ammercial, 32 pp, pamphlet. Paxis, Emile Eaxose 
(Publisher), X920. 

France imported before the war about 2 700 000 cubic metres of timber 
per annum. She now finds herself obliged still to further increase her con¬ 
sumption and the total purchase of limber which she has to make out¬ 
side France may be estimated at i milliard francs per annum. National 
interests require that these purchases should be made as for as possible in 
French Colonies which can supply the stocks required by the country. The 
Ivory Coast Colony offers its timbers which are known, dasrified, and as 
good as European timbers. The timbers of the Ivory Coast can replace 
notably 

i) The poplar, “ grisard ”, and tuHp tree of America. 
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2) The pines and firs of Prance, Northern Europe, Austria and 
America. 

3) The oaks of French and foreign otiguf, and teak. 

4) The beech, plane and hornbeam. 

5) The elm, ash and acacia. 

They answer the following purposes 

1) I/ight furniture, boxes, panelling and interior work. 

2) Frame work and joinery. 

3) Building, house joinery, frame work, piles, beams, railway ma¬ 
terial, ship building. 

4) Turnery, brush making, pavihg blocks, tool handles, harness 
making, chair making. 

5) Carriage building, wheelwrights work (naves, fellies, spokes), 
turnery. 

The timbers of the Ivory Coast also include large quantities of kinds 
used for high class joinery and furniture (mahogany, etc.). 

AH these timbers come from an immense forest situated along the Atlan¬ 
tic covering an area which is about half that of the Scandinavian forests 
and greater than that of the French forests. Several rivers flow through 
it and enter the sea or navigable lagoons. The railway from Grand Basham 
to Bonake traverses its whole width. The diflBiculties of shipment due to 
the bar have been remedied by constructing two wharfs at Grand Bassam, 
which is fourteen days from French ports. There are important forestry 
businesses, and several sawmills cut up and export the timber. But there 
still remains on the Ivory Coast ®/io of the forest to be granted in con¬ 
cessions. Targe businesses to be successful should:— 

1) Make a serious prdiminary inspection. 

2) Be capable of dealing with all the ^cies which are found mixed 
up in a tropical forest not under management and requiring it. 

3) Invent mechanical means as perfect as possible with a view to 
reducing human labour to the lowest limit. 

4) Study the most economical conditions of transport by land 
and by water. 

It is further very desirable that, in view of the world crisis resulting 
from the scarcity of wood pulp, the manuhicture of pulp or chemical 
semi-pulp should be studied on the spot by specialists. To sum up, 
the French home market ought to be widely opened to the direct export of 
timber from the Ivory Coast, for it is anticipated that within three years 
from 100 000 to 200 000 cubic metres of timber will be exported from the 
Colony in place of 52 000 tens in 1913. 

A list numbered from i to 22, indicates the timbers utilisable in large 
quantities for the reconstruction of houses destroyed by the war, and 
including altogether 4 to 50 % of the average stock of the Ivory Coast ; 
a. second list, from 31 to 46, indicates the timbers utilisable in small quanti¬ 
ties composing about 20 % of the stock. 

The results of tests made with the following timber are also republish¬ 
ed Eniandro phragima sp.; Canarium occUentale ; Bingeria africam; 
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Miiragyna macrophylla; Trichilia Cedrela; Terminalia ivorensis; Chlo- 
rophora excelsa ; Parkia agboensis; Dumoria Heckeli; Cola proteiformis; 
Napaga hingervillmsis ; Farinarium, sp.; Eryfhropkleum guineense ; Hue- 
matostaphis Baftezi ; Lophira procera ; Pynaerkia occidtmtalis.. 

WVE stock: and breeding 

926 - An Attempt to Induce the Hereditaiy Traivsmissian of Dourihe (i . — 
’LfMtRjLBMtiaifhA Bulletin delaSod&i de Patholoje Exotigue, Xeetmg oi 3 £ay ii, 1931, 
Vol. XIV, No, 5, pp. 373-277. Paris, May 1921. 

Experiments made with female rats and mice with a view to deciding 
whether the doniine trypanosome, which easily passes through normal 
mucous membranes (i), can traverse the placental tissue without diffi- 
cult3% and whether the disease can be produced b^" Trypanosoma equiper- 
dxim. Several female rats were inoculated in the peritoneum. After the 
young were bom ; some of their blood, taken with every precaution hy 
puncturing the heart, was injected into the peritoneum of a mouse. In 
most cases the liver and spleen of the same x'oung mice were pounded up and 
emulsified in a ph^'siological salt solution, and afterwards also injected 
into the peritoneum of a mouse. 

The experiments proved that neither in the case of the mouse, nor in 
that of the rat, did the dourine trypanosome pass from the mother to the 
foetus. Although dourine was thus never transmitted by hereditary 
contagion, the disease contracted by the mother frequently caused the death 
of the young mice. In one of the experiments, i out of 5 died ; in another, 
all succumbed except one, while in a third eaperiment, none of the young 
were alive at the time of birth. As M. Lavbran had shown that kids bom 
of gbats suffering from surra, or debab, Tr, gamhiense, Tr, congolense, were 
not immune, even if the mothers had been immunised, the author investi¬ 
gated whether the kids of goats infected with Tr. equiperdum could contract 
the disease. He found that none of them were immune, and even when 
suckled by a dam actually suffering from the disease, idds acquired no 
power of resistance to it. 

927 -Note on a D&ease of the Horse, Enzootic Heemoglobinuria, in German Austria. — 
Wirt (Voistand der l^lirkanzd fiir interne Medizin in rvien, in Der Pferdezuchier, 
Year I, No. 7, Part 23. Giaz, June 15.1921. 

This disease first appeared in Upper Austria, afterwards in Styria, 
and has recently broken out in Carinthia. It is known provisionally under 
the name of enzootic haemoglobinnria After the manifestation of 
certain indeterminate premonitory symptoms, such as fatigue after light 
work and slight colic, different groups of muscles become swollen and par¬ 
alysed, and the urine is brownish-red in colour. The animals are frequently 
unable to masticate and swallow their food. In some cases, the accentuat¬ 
ed heart weakness observed in this disease is especiallj'' dangerous; 
often 90 ^0 infected animals succumb. 


(i) See R., May, 1921, No. 519, and R., Aug., 1921, No. S26. {Ed.) 
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The malady chiefly attakt. foals aud young horses, although older ani¬ 
mals are sometimes affected. From bacteriological in-vest^tion, it 
would appear that it is an infectious disease that attacks the neive centres, 
and eq)eciaJly the spinal marrow. It was possible to cultivate a certain 
q)ecies of bacterium (streptococcus) from the spinal marrow of horses 
that have died from the illness. In the opinion of veterinary surgeons, it 
that the bacterium is introduced into the organism of the horse by 
mpgng of fodder, especially spoiled hay. Hitherto no case of contagion 
has been observed. 

If the fltiitnals are properly treated, as soon as the first s3miptom& ap¬ 
pear, it is said that they can frequently be saved. The best prophylactic 
measure is always to give horses hay that is perfectly sound. 

928 - Hu CouEse Bnn by Camel-Sum in Ponies, BuOaloes and other Animals when 
NataiaDy (kntraeted and ArtifleiaUy Inoculated.— Cross h. b. in A^iteuUurai 
Research Institute, Pusa Bulletin,No. 98. pp. 1-19 and No 99, pp z-19 Calcutta, 1921. 

I. Expemments on camei^S. — The course run by surra, and still more 

the probability of curing it, being still much under discussion, the author 
carried out experiments for the putpose of deciding these questions. He 
selected ii army camels which had contracted the disease naturally, and 
5 other camels, in which it had been induced artificially by inoculation 
with I cc. of infected blood from a camd. « 

The animals were kept under the most favourable condition6,andnevet 
worked. The results of the examination of thdt blood and the details of 
the paroxysms are given in numerous tables. 

The following Table (pag. 1x65) gives a summary of the conditions 
of the naturally and artificially infected camels respectively. 

These data would seem to show that the duration of the life of camels 
infected with surra depends largely upon their age, so that it is very prob- i 
able that the diseased animals when once they are over 6 years of age, !; 
and when they are worked, never recover. Whether tliose that become in- \ 
fected very young, recover, remains to be ascertained. 

The paroxysms are for more frequent in the earlier than in the later j 
stages of the disease, when diarrhoea often sets in. lu many cases, swell- ; 
ing and suppuration of the inguinal glands are also to be seen. Mange 
produces very rapid loss of condition in surra-infected animals. When 
the camels are stall-fed they often feed well during the paroxysms, but if 
out browsing, they do not browse v?ell, and do not go from tree to tree 
like camels in normal health. Very often oedema of the belly and legs is 
observed in camels suffering from surra. 

II. Experiments on Ponifs Bofpaxoes and other animaxs. — In > 
the course of investigations into surra among camels, it has often been 
found, that in spite of the large number of infected camels and the many ^ 
tahanidae, there were practically no cases of surra among the ponies and 
mules kept in close proximity to camels. 

Experiments w'ere made on ponies, buftiloes, dogs, goats, sheep, tab- • 
bits and guinea-pigs, all of which were inoculated with the blood of camels 1 

I 
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Age of animals 'when 

Tvas diagnosed 

Under observation 

Results 

6 years . 

years 

4 

montbs 

11 

days 

20 

Died 

6 B. 

5 

3 

5 

Alive, condition fair. 

7 » . 

5 

3 

5 

Alive, condition very fair. 

8 . . . , . . . 

2 

0 

28 

•Died. 

8 fl . 

2 

9 

I 


9 ». 

2 

0 

16 

s 

9 » . 

4 

6 

II 

» 

9 » . 

I 

11 

5 

B 

10 » ..1 

2 

6 

3 

B 

10 ». 

2 

3 

21 

B 

II . ..- 

I 

8 

12 

B 

18 B. 

0 

0 

18 

Died 18 days after inoculation. 

2 Va months . . . 

2 

8 

4 ' 

Alive, condition fair 

I year . 

4 

3 

11 

B B B 

1 » . 

4 

3 

11 

B » B 

z «. 

4 

3 

II 

9 B B 


suffering from surra. The author’s opinion that ponies and mules infected 
with surra did not show the symptoms generally observed in camels af¬ 
fected by this disease, was completely confirmed. 

The results of the experiments made in different species of animals, 
and a summary of the experimental data contined in the numerous tables, 
are as follows: 

1) Ponies, — These animals, when inoculated with camel surra, 
often do not lose condition, and do not always die from gradual emacia¬ 
tion. If they are not worked, their condition may even improve, and they 
may live for some years. In some cases, especially during the last phases 
of the disease, the intervals between the paroxysms can be very long 
sometinaes more than a 3?ear. Occasionally the hindlegs become paralysed, 

2) Buffaloes, — There were no fatal cases amongst these animals 

as a result of experimental inoculation with camel surra ; only a few try¬ 
panosomes were seen in the blood of buffaloes thus treated. Experiments 
made on rabbits and guinea-pigs showed that the blood of the buffaloes 
was infective and therefore buffaloes can act as a dangerous reservoir of 
surra. # 

3) Dogs. — These animals, when inoculated, manifested very 
little resistance to the disease, and succumbed, within the relativ>dy short 
time of 2 months. They became emaciated and often developed opacity 
of the cornea. 

4) Goals. — The inoculated animals did not die. Tay^panoaomes 
were very rarely to be found. In the blood of some goats which were inoc¬ 
ulated experimentally, trypasonomes were seen 107 days after inoculation. 

5) Sheep, — All the inoculated sheep died. Trypanosomes could 
seldom be discovered, neverthdess the blood was infecth’e. The animals 
gradually lost flesh and finally succumbed. As centres of infection, goats 
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and sheep are not so dangerous as buJffaloes, because they are rarely at¬ 
tacked by tahanidae. 

Guinea-pigs and rabbits proved very susceptible to camel surra, and 
all of them died in from 17 to 180 days after having been experimentally 
inoculated with blood taken from infected camels. 

929 - Fowl Spiiodiaetosis in Doiikkala, Morocco (i).— delanot , p., m the Buiutmde la 

SoDiiUde Pathoh^te Exoitqmt'7QA.:S.V‘I,'bTo 6 Meeting of June 8,1921, pp 346-320 Paris 
June 1921 

Since 1915, the author had suspected the presence of fowl spirochae- 
tosis in Doukkala, and in 1920, he found spirochaetes in the blood of two 
chickens and of one young hen. In the last case, treatment with nov- 
arseno-benzol, rap^’dly proved the efficacy of th'S remedy agamst the di¬ 
sease. Experimental inoculation of 2 ducks and 2 geese in the wing-vein 
with 0.5 cc. of infected blodd (containing a fair number of parasites) mixed 
with a citrated physiological solution showed that the goose and duck can 
contract a serious and rapidly fatal disease from an intravenous injection 
of infected blood. 

There are two dnef clinical types of the natuial disease; an acute 
form, in which death ensues very quickly (the natives say that very fre¬ 
quently their fowls die suddenly while laying); and a sub-acute or chron¬ 
ic form with more or less complete paralysis, or rather paresis, of the lower 
limbs. 

Very probably a benign form also exists with few or none of the 
external sjunptoms of the disease. Th& agent transmitting .spirochaetosis is 
the fowl-tick (Argiis persiciis Fisher), locally known as the “ black flea 
The larvae are especially numerous in the summer, and made it impossible 
to keep fowls in hen-houses or enclosures, so that the only thing to be done 
is to imitate the natives and leave the birds at liberty. 

Fowls are probably not the only birds that aie naturally attached by 
^irochaetosis, for although the author has been unable to find spirochaetes 
in the blood of infected ducks and geese that have not been inoculated, he 
thinks it is preserff, for a gosling 4 months old and weighing 8 to 10 kg., 
which had been ill for 20 days, and was suffering from complete paraplegia, 
was entirely cured in a few hours by the injection of 0.135 gm. of novar- 
senobenzol. 

^930 -* Nutritive Exchanges of Animals as a Fimetion of Body Wei^t. — Lapiqub z, 

m ComptesRendusdeVAcadSmiedes Sciences, Vol 192, No 24, pp 1526-1529 Paris. 

June 13,1921. 

Charles Richet, in his researches, which have rendered classic the law 
of proportionality between nutritive exchanges and body surface, remarked 
that oxen of 600 kg. in weight, and goldfinches weighing 21 gm. are not 
subject to this law, for they give figures that are too high as compared with 
those obtained in the case of animals of average weight. In previous exper- 

(1) The piesehce of fowl spirodhaetosis in Morocco was lecorcfcd by H Viawn, BulU’ 
t*n dc la SociiU dc Piikola^ Bxottque, vol, XI, p 261. See also JR., June, 1920, No 668 (Ed.) 
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iments, the author • systematically- determined maintenance rations, at 
different temperatures, for small birds of different sizes, from pigeons to 
Bengal finches. The data thus obtained for the small homeotherms, toge¬ 
ther with the author’s figures, are represented by logarithmic coordinates. 

The author’s experiments show that the smaller the animal the 
greater is the variation. Further, it has been found, that in the case of sev¬ 
eral animals of different size the exchanges re-calculated per surface unit 
when set down on the same coordinates, intersect, the smaller animals being 
above the larger, when the temperature is low, and below them when it is 
high. AH the curves tend towards a minimum corresponding to the dif¬ 
ferent temperatures ; the smaller the size of the animals, the more nearly 
do these temperatures approach the correct one, but the height of these 
minima is visibly the same, irrespective of the size of the species. It is at 
the surroimding temperature, which varies with each species, when the loss 
of heat occasioned by physical conditions is equal to the heat evolved 
by the actual life processes, that the law of surface holds good from one end, 
of the scale to the other. If on the other hand, a single external tempera¬ 
ture is assumed for aH species, it is clear that the law is ma^ed by the 
dififerences in thermogenetic latitude which aHows an addition to be 
made to the initial expenditure, in order to counterbalance the loss of heat- 

It thus appears that the law of surfaces can no longer be explained 
by the need of heat; it is based upon some deeper fact of general 
physiology which has not yet been determined. 

931 - Gonelation Between the Size and the Digestibility of a Bation. — hqncamp 

P., and Koch, B. (Mitteilimg der landw. Veisndtestition Rostock in M.), in Die Landr 

wirstschafiltchen Versuchstaitonen, Vol. 96, Nos. x and 2, pp 45*120, Numerous Tables- 

Berlin, March, 1^20, 

Henneberg, Stohmann and Wolff had already doubted the exist¬ 
ence of any important influence exerted by the size of a hay ration upon 
the digestibiUty coefficient. Kellner, on the other hand, having fed a 
mixture of roughage and concentrates to oxen, observed that the digest¬ 
ibility of the ration decreased as the quantity increased. 

Experiments carried out in America, by Jordan and Hall on cows 
and sheep, gave contradictory results, whereas Katayama and also 
ScHNEiDEWAND observed that pigs digested best the protein contained in 
the smaHest ration. 

As the results hitherto obtained were at variance, on June i, 1914, the 
authors began a series of experiments on sheep, to determine the possible 
correlation existing between the size and digestibility of a ration, when the 
fodder was the same, both in the case of a ration composed wholly 
of bulky fodder, and in that of one containing roughage as well as 
concentrates. 

In the I st series of experiments, which was divided into 4 experimental 
periods of 10 days separated by intervals of 8 days, 3 sheep were fed a daily 
ration of 600, 900, 1200, and 600 gm. respectively, of the same clover hay: 
the author obtained for the 2 animals and the different sized rations, aver- 
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age variations not exceeding the usual limit of experimental error, except 
in the case of crude cellulose, of which the digestibility coefficient in the 
largest ration was 6.6 % lower than that of the smallest. 

In a 2nd series of experiments carried out under the same conditions 
as the preceding, but with a ration composed of dover-hay, gluten, 
soya-flour,potato-slices mixed with molasses and potato-flakes the di¬ 
gestibility coeffident of the largest' ration differed from that of the small- 
lest in the following degrees2.7 % total organic matter; 2.2 % pro¬ 
tein ; 1.7 % nitrogen-free extract; 6.5 % pentosan; 7.6 % crude fibre; 
and + 8.6 % ether extract (crude fats), the only positive difference. 

In another series of experiments with 2 young sheep, the rations fed 
consisted of dover hay, dry potatoes, rice and gluten, and only differed 
from the preceding ration in containing a larger proportion of carbohydra¬ 
tes, especially of the soluble varieties. With this ration, the reduction 
of digestibility was greater than in the 2nd series of experiments. 

The authors do not think that the variations in the digestibility of the 
albumen can depend upon the differences in the intensity of intestinal de¬ 
composition, seeing that, in the experiment, the difference between ingested 
and evacuated matter was allowed for. Nevertheless, they have carefully 
observed the organic exchanges of nitrogen and sulphur under their various 
forms, taking as a basis the view of Abdekhaeden. According to-the lat¬ 
ter, it would seem probable that under normal conditions all the esters 
combined with the sulphuric acid of the urine (phenol, indoxyl, .skatoxyl) are 
derived from intestinal putrefaction, an opinion that is not shared by Em 
DEN, Geaessner and Foein. 

The author conclude by stating that: i) In the main, their researches 
on the secretion and decomposition of the sulphur compounds present in the 
urine of herbivora have not given the desired and expected results ; 2) the 
results of these researches in no wise warrant the assumption that there is 
any correlation between the small depression of the albumen resulting from 
the increase ia the ration, and a diminution of the decomposition of albu¬ 
minoids in the intestine ; 3) if the quantity of sulphuric esters in the urine 
were alone taken into consideration, an increase, rather then a decrease, 
in the decomposition would be observed as a result of the larger ration. 

In fact, the increase in the ration produces a decrease in the solubility 
and digestibility of the crude fibre in the intestine, partly on account of the 
shorttimetheunitweightof the food mass remains in the intestine (wMch 
also has the greatest effect when the ration consists exclusively of roughage), 
and partly because, if a ration is composed of a mixture with a high content 
of easily-soluble carbo-hydrates, the latter are first attacked by the bac¬ 
teria of the intestine, and are rendered soluble and digestible, whereas 
the fibre is not touched; this depresses the digestibility of the cmde cellu¬ 
lose forming the cell wall and hence of that of the albumen of the carbo¬ 
hydrate substances, etc. present within the wall. 

In other experiments made upon 4 young sheep fed with a mixture of 
ordinary fodder in proportions varyir^ in sucli a manner as to give rations 
differing as regards the amount of Keeener's starch equivalents, the pro- 
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tein alone shelved any practical dijfference in digestibility in the ration con¬ 
taining least starch equivalent. 

The authors conclude that although it is true that an increase in a ra¬ 
tion reduces its digestibility, yet it does so to such a slight extent as to be 
negligible in comparison with the larger errors made in calculating rations 
based on the mean value of the composition and digestibility of the fod¬ 
ders gi\en (i). 

932 - Sunflower Sih^e Digestion Experiment witibi Cattle and Sleep {z) — 

Nbidig R. E., Snybbr, R. S , and Hickman, C. W., in Journal of Agricultural Research^ 
voI.XX, No. II, pp. 881'888, tables 6 . Wasbington D. C., Mardi i, 1921, 

Report of experiments carried out at the JEdaho Agricultural Esqperi- 
ment Station in the United States with 3 Shorthorn cows, 3, 5 and 10 
3^ears old respectively, and with 3 yearling wethers, all pure-bred Shrop- 
shires; the silage used was made from sunflowers gathered when about 
50 % were in bloom but when only a few seeds were in the dough stage. 

The daily ration given was 50 lb., to cows and 2 lb. to sheep. Dur¬ 
ing the 7 days digestion period, following on the preliminary feeding per¬ 
iod lasting 10 days, daily records were secured of the amounts of silage 
fed, silage rejected and feces voided together with the daily weights of 
the animals. Chemical analyses were made of all composite samples. 

Taking into account all the data recorded in the 5 tables the following 
coefficients of digestibility for cows and sheep were determined; 


Coefficients of digestiUlUy^ for cows and sheep. 




Dry 1 

1 

Crude . 

Crude 

1 

1 Ether 

1 1 

Nitrogen 1 
free 

extract > 

Aah 



substance 

protein 1 

fibre 

extract 



% 

1 

% 


% 

% , 

% 

Cows (Avemge of 3) . 

. . . 

- .51.7 

47.8 

37.4 

73-7 

56.3 1 

26.6 

Sheep (Average of 3; 

. . . 

. 58.8 

54-4 1 

46.7 

77.4 

698 

38.5 


These experiments show that the digestible nutrients contained in sun¬ 
flowers compare favorably with those in mature and immature maize. The 
nutritive ratio is somewhat narrower in sunflower alage than in mature and 
immature maize silage. Sheep utilised ^ghtly more nutrients in sunflower 
silage than cows under the same conditions. 

Where both maize and stmfloweis are grown under favorable condit¬ 
ions, the selection of a silage crop should depend upon comparative ton¬ 
nage per acre and cost of harvesting. 


(i) In any case, this conclusion confiims the laws of the leduction in the digestibility and 
utilisation of f oddeis upon which Prof. Jovino bases his calculation ot the most economical 
ration See R., May 1921, Mo. 551. {Ed,) 

(3) See R. Oct 1030, No locS. (Ad,) 
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933 - Studies on the Hereditary Transmission of Trotting Gapaeity in French Trot- 

ters(i) — Van Meldert, ES in the AnmUs de Gcwblouv, Year XXVII, Part 6, pp 135 

155 Brussels, June, 1921 

Report presented by Van Meedert at the last meeting of the Texas 
Horse Breeders’ Association. 

Struck by the fact tMt all the families of trotters had gradually disap¬ 
peared in the United States in the great competition for speed, liaving re¬ 
tired from the field in favour of the progeny of " Sampson ", the author 
began to study the history of the trotting-horse in France, and gives an 
account of the life of every stallion that has contributed to the improve¬ 
ment of the breed. His investigations show certain breeding theories to be 
entirely erroneous, that an exact knowledge of the pedigrees of the animals 
is an absolute necessity for progressive breeders, and that the registration 
of an animal in a Stud-Book is not sufficient guarantee of its performance 
as a sire. 

The following is a summary of the report, which suggests new ideas con¬ 
cerning heredity and the results that can be attained in improving stock. 

All the families of trotters in the United States have been submerged 
by the progeny of Hambletonian 10, in the great struggle for si^eed supre¬ 
macy. The pedigree of Hambletonian 10 shows that this horse is descended 
five times from Messenger, the great-grandson of Sampson. 

As a result of searching ont the descendants of ** Sampson " amongst 
the ancestors of the trotters of France, the following lines have been disco¬ 
vered : 


Engineer Mare —> Highflyer —> Eag^e | 

I Engineer Mare —> Alfred Mare —> Highflyer Mare ■ 
—> Alexander Mare 


Eng^'neer 


( Sclim 
^ J Rubens 
( Castrd 


Sampson 


( Phenomenon -> Stripling > Ociavuin 
I Engineer Mare'->EFexu7j Eucy —>Euey Gray > Cotton > 
I \ - > Royal George 

Engineer Mare - S. Morwik} f 

( Neron 


Sampson Mare —> Teimagpant > Evelina 


1 Paulowitz 

) Orville > Emihus > Y Emihu*, 


i Orvelina 
• 'Cervantes >lainadrcde 


The great French trotters are the direct lineal descendants of Selim, 
Rubens, Cotton, and Onnlle, which are the decendants of Sampson through 
their dams, 

Sampson, although entered on the piire-blood stud-Book, was not 
pure-bred. His sire was apparently a draught horse. But as characters are 
transmitted equally well in the female and male line it is a mistake to 
class families solely according to the sire. 


<x) See R, May, 1921, No. 529. {Ed.) 
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speed in trotting is a hereditary character. Only certain characters 
are transmitted which, according to Mendel, may be either dominant or 
recessive. Inbreeding intensifies some hereditary characters. 

It is erroneous to regard as axiomatic that 

{a) Like ^produces like, for absolute likeness in shape and capacity 
is impossible, miless the parents are very nearly related. 

(b) Crossing is a means of improving the breed. Crossing, on the 
contrary, destroys the results of improvement. The hybrids of different 
races never attain the acquired excellence of any race. 

(c) The product represents the sum of the qualities and defects of its 
' ancestors. Heredity can only affect certain characters, and these are either 

pure or mixed. The hybrid dominants are dominated as selection pro¬ 
gresses. 

(d) The product takes one half from its dam. and the other half frofn its 
sire. This is a great mistake, for the offspring may inherit more from its 
dam than from its sire, or vice versa. There are thus no ^ blood, % blood, 
or ^/g blood horses, nor horses of any fraction of blood. 

Some pure-bred horses, very nearly related to Sdlim, Rubens, Orville 
and Catton, have turned out good trotters; of these we may mention 


Hxnist^re 0 times 

PluttB 7 » 

Dollar 6 » 

TheHdi ofLiime 5 » 

Pace 5 » 

Pedagogue 4 » 

Fitz Pantaloon 4 » 

Monaxque 4 » 


descended from Sampson 

» from Sampson 

» from Sampson 

» from Sampson 

» from Sampson 

» from Sampson 

» from Sampson 

» from Sampsem 


Apparently it has been possible to create a race of pure-bred trotters 
by breeding together the thorough-bred products closelj^ related to Samp¬ 
son, and showing an aptitude for trotting. 

After a century of breeding, the French trotting horse (stallion) 
manifests a Sampson-hereditj’- coefficient, that is to sa3’', that each of the 
trotting-stallions are descended from Sampson the number of times given 
by his coefficient: 


zgoo Azar (Lillonet) 
190X Beanmanoir 
Z901 B^dcourt 

1906 Grand maitre 

1907 Helder . . 

1908 Intermdde 
7910 Kalmonck 
1915 Pro Patiia 
19x5 Phenomenon 
19x7 Romanoff 


34 

63 

56 

96 

83 

ZU2 

I3I 

133 

ZIO 

141 


The higher the Sampson heredity coeflScient, the greater the value 
of the horse. 
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The trotters of Trance have 3 different origins:— (i) Most of the 
present trotters are descended from Sampson, and it may be predicted 
that, in a few years’ time, the French trotter will be a pure Sampson ; 
(3) the hlarshland Shale family; (3) the Fucaway family. 

The paternity of Sampson can be traced through all the generations of 
which he is the ancestor and the influence of Marsbiand Shales can be fol¬ 
lowed ill French breeding stock. 

As son as the Marshland Shales coefficient is higher than that of Samp¬ 
son, the stallion ceases to be useful in the improving of the trotters. 


Coefident of heredity 



Sampson 

Miaishland 

1 Shales 

Fucaway 

1848 Ouvrier. 

■ 

I 

2 

1876 Eavater.. 

5 

2 

_ 

1869 Novilie. 

3 

3 

4 

Noirmont. 

2 

2 

2 

1873 Revnolds. 

5 

1 

— 

Rollon. 

I 

5 

— 

1874 Serpolet Rouan . .. 

4 

2 

3 

Sobriquet. 

5 

7 

4 

1876 Un . 


3 

3 


This offers an explanation of the question why certain fine stallions, such 
as NoviUe, Noirmont, Rollon, Serpolet Rouan, Sobriquet and Un were not 
successful at the Stud Station whereas Tavater and Reynolds from whose 
pedigree Fucaway 201 was absent, were excellent sires. 

In France, horses with much of the blood of Fucaway 201 are as a 
rule roans; they are somewhat exclusive, and do not mate well with the 
descendants of Sampson, They consist of the progeny of Serpolet Rouan 
Cesar, Glaneur, Hardy, Harpon, OuTOer, Bayard, SarcUvS, Corlay, Begonia, 
Nougat, etc. 

• Conclusion, — In France, as in the United States, the trotter capable 
of resisting the constant increase in the trotting-pace will be the result of 
many intercrosses of the Sampson blood, and the race can only be improv¬ 
ed in this manner. 

934 - New General Purpose Breed of Fowl Developed by Blending Characters of 
Three Bstablished Breeds — See No. 942 of this Riwtw, 

935 - Ihe Sardinian Horse (i).— MoreSChi, n (fonnerly Director General of Agriculture), 
in Vindusina lattiera e zootecnica Vol. XIX, No. 2., pp. 15-16 ; No. 3, pp. 27 28 ; iigs. 2 
No. 40 pp. 39-40, figf. a; No. 5: p. 51. Reggio Emilia, Feb.- 3 MEay, 1921. 

Italian authorities on horses have long maintained that it would be 
very advantageous to breed Arab horses in Sardinia and as long ago as 1874 
the oriental stallion, Osmanie, was sent to the State Stud at Ozieri. This 

(i) See IL Feb. 1919, No. 224 ; R, Maidi, 1921, No. 316, 3 (£d,) 
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animal was at work until 1893, and survived 582 mares, which produced no 
less than 300 foals. It is not always possible to import Bedouin Arab stal- 
ions, which alone can by regarded as belonging to the original stock: since, 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Italy {1870) 7 or 8 have been intioduo- 
ed, the last being brought over in 1906 and 1907. Pure-bred Eastern horses 
have been purchased in Hungary, Prance, and even in Russia (in 1894, 
“ Dsingiskhan ”, a blood Arab, was bought from the Government Stud 
et Bahohna, this horse served a thousand mares in Sardinia and was 
the sire of 500 handsome foals in 25 3^ears. 

In France, an Arab stallion is alwa3rs chos^ as the sire for the horses 
and used by the Jight cavalery. Not long ago, the French studs boasted 
of a certain number of Arab stallions 50 of which had been bought in the 
East. The best French horses fo Arab blood are to by found in the 
districts of Tarbes, Pau, and Pompadour. 

There are two State horse-breeding establishments in Sardinia, the 
Ozieri Stud, and the Bonorva, or more correctly, the Buigos, rearing depot. 
The latter takes the foals bought in the island by the ministry of war, at 
the age of 2 or 3 years, for the cavalry, and keeps them till they are 4 Yz 
before sending them to the regiments. This is done, in order to prevent 
the breeders ruining the animals, which they cannot sell, by working them 
too early or hobbling them. 

The author suggests the formation, by an Association of Agriculturists 
subsidised by the State, of grazing grounds for foals and pro\ided with 
sheds to give shelter during the winter. This would reduce to a minimum 
the time spent by the animals at the Government D 4 p 6 ts, and thus effect 
a considerable sa^dng in expense. 

All the horse-breeders of Sardinia are now agreed as to the advant¬ 
age of the introduction of Arab blood. In the last 20 years, the Ozieit 
Stud has increased rapidly; in 1899, there were 48stamons distributed 
among 35 Stations; in 1920 the Stud boasted of as many as 131 which, 
in the spring, were kept at 68 centres. Of these horses, 90 were bom 
and bred in the idand, and 41 had come from elsewhere. 

In 1915, the Stations for selected mares began work in the island. There 
are, at the present moment, as many as 16, each with 40 of the best 
mares the country has to offer. 

The owner, in addition to the free service of the stallion receives 150 
lire or even 200 lire, if the foal is bom aHve and healthy. He has to pledge 
himself not to sell the mares, to bring them to be served by the chosen stal¬ 
lion, and to take every care of the mares and foals. When 2 or 3 years 
of age. the entire colts may be bought by the Ministiy of Agriculture for 
the Government D€:p6ts at a price not l^ow 4000 lire. The mares can 
become brood-mares and obtain the premium above-mentioned. A large 
number of brood-mares have been given to the Stations for selected mares 
by Bedouin Arab stallions introduced into Sardinia; foi instance Asdar 
has 9 fillies there, Sabasdar 16, Etnen Escrin » ti, Tisa 12, Talata 5, Sitta 
Arbain 4, Saba 12, and Talata Escrin 23. 

In January 1919, the Government were able to acquire in the island, 

m 
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12 entire colts, bred in the Stations for selected mares, at prices varying 
from 4000 lire to 8000 lire ; 14 other stallions were also bought there for 
the Ozieri d^pot for from 4500 to 9000 lire. 

The Sardinian horses supplied to the army proved most satisfactory, 
even as far back as 1893. One Sardinian mare carrying a rider, covered 
the distance from Bergamo to Naples in 10 days. 

Breeding-studs with many brood-mares are rare in the island; some, 
however, exist in the Bosa district; as a rule, the Sardinian only keeps the 
number of mares to actually needs, and these he has served annually, 
in order to provide him with foals. The author gives some information 
regarding certain small brefeding establishments which are worthy of men¬ 
tion, if not for their size at least for the quality of then products. There 
are several in the province of Sassari. 

In Sardinia, there ate 131 State stallions, and as many licensed by 
the Government. If the unlicensed animals are also taken into account 
we may say that there are 300 stallions which serve no less than 12 000 mares 
annually, and the foals bom every year are 6000, or even more. Before 
the war. the State bought 1000, and the rest were bought and sold privately; 
in 1918, 4800 horses were exported from the island. 

930 - Eispariments Made in the United States on the Value of Cottonseed Meal as a 
Partial Substitute for Grain in a Ration lor Horses. — bcll, g. a , and wtl- 
LIAMS J. O., (Animal Husbandly Division) in Untied Sfatjs Department of Agriculture, 
BuUettn No. 929, pp. i-io. Washington D. C., Dec 17, i 930 . 

The objects of the experiment were to determine the value of cotton¬ 
seed meal as a partial substitute for grain in a ration and also to determine 
the amount of cottonseed meal which can be fed with safety to work horses. 

Table I. 


Ration 


Hozsc 

Aftiizc 

Oats 

Oat hay 

Wheat 

bran 

Cottonseed 

meal 


lb. 

Ib. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Stanley. 

— 

X8 

X6 


2 

Virginia. 

— 

12 

8 

3 

.... 

Maude.. . . . 

10 

— 

xo 



Myrtle.. 

— 

12 

8 

3 


Ndl. 


6 

8 

2 


Queen. 


12 

8 

3 


Fauna. 

1 _ 


xo 

3 

.... 

ret. 

1 

[ 

8 


3 

June. 


16 

16 

— 

^V2 

May. 

— 

18 

iS 

3 


Castanette. 


12 

8 


3 

Gladstone.| 


10 

10 

2 


Geoiigia. 

— 

8 

10 

2 


Bxown Bess. 


xo 

10 


2 

Bvarts. ..1 

1 

' 

X 2 

___l 

xo 

2 
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oats 8 to 27 lb., timothy hay 12 to 20 lb., wheat bran 3 lb., cottonseed meal 
0,5 lb.. For horses who ate satisfactorily or showed no signs of iUness, the 
cottonseed meal was increased gradually from 0.5 lb., to ,0.75 lb., i lb., 1.25 
lb., r.6o lb., I 75 lb., and from 2 lb., so that during the last period of expe¬ 
riment the daily rations were as shown in Table I: 

The summary of experimental feeding is given in Table II. 

Mares fed on cottonseed meal during the period of pregnancy did not 
show any ill effects nor did the colts when foaled. 

23 rations are suggested, the amount of cottonseed never in any case 
exceeding i lb. per 1000 pound horse. Altliough some animals will con¬ 
sume more it is not advisable to exceed this Umit. The mares in this 
esperiment thrived better and consumed their ration containing cottonseed 
meal more satisfactorily after they were turned out on pasture. 

In any case, horses should be taught to eat cottonseed meal by giving 
them a very small quantity at first (about 0.25 lb., per day), and increas- 
sing it slowly so that they gradually become accustomed to the taste and 
odour of the meal. 

937- Notes OB Some Ghaiaoteristies of Icelandic Mileh Ck>ws — pai.l zophOku^sson 

ia Bufuidarrtt 34 Aaeg ReMiavik 1920. Summatised in Noidtsk Jordbrt*f,sforskmngf 

Part 4, pp. 147-148, and p. 150. Copenhagen, 1920. 

These studies deal with 2739 cows coming from all the different di¬ 
stricts of the island, except (fetland, and are based on colour data taken 
from the cow-testing registers. 

The author descnbes ii different colours and 19 shades, which can 
be divided into 7 groupes as follows; — 

1) Red (Raudar): red is entirely predominant, or slightly in¬ 
termixed with white. 

2) Black (Svartor): completely black, or with a little white in¬ 
troduced. 

3; Kol6ttar: spotted red and black. 

4) Striped (Brondottar): with stripes and bauds of red and black. 

5) Black-brown (Mosvartar); tinged with black. 

6) White (Hirtar), 

7) Giey [Grdar): chiefly white with a red or black markings. 

Red. 37.9% Spotted.5.6% 

Blade.33.9 White.1.7 

Striped .10.4 Blads-browu.0.5 

Grey. 10.0 

.Vccording to this grouping, the 2729 (x>ws may be divided as follows. 

The author considers the striped animals to be of Jersey origin, pro¬ 
bably the descendants of cows imported by the Iifeh monks who were 
already settled in Iceland when the Normans landed there. This type 
of cow is to be found chiefly in the places where the monks had their 
monasteries, and they give milk with a high fat content. 

[SSC-S37] 
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As regards yidd and composition of the milk the author quotes the fol¬ 
lowing data taken from the registers of the Icdand cow-testing associations 
for Nord and Vestlandet: — 

The maximum fat milk yield obtained was 4235 kg. with 3.42 % butter 
fat (average of 3 years): the maximum fat content was 4.53 % from 3643 
kg. of milk (in i year). One cow during 10 years gave en average of 3555 
kg. of milk with 4 % butter fat per annum. 

938 - Lattolo 1 . C. A. as a Calf Feed. — M^nvclli, V , in the Rivista di A^ricolUura^ 
V 61 . XXVI, No- 23, pp. 327-330, figs. 2 ; No 24, pp 340 - 344 , 2 diag figs, i Faxma, June 
10 and 17,1921% 

The author ha«s made a trial of the new lacteal flour, known as <(Lattolo 
I. C. A. », manufactured by the firm of Ing, Finzi, Dr. Emprin and Co. at 
Candiolo (Turin). The tests were carried out on the cow-sheds of the Bona- 
fous de Eucento Agricultural Institute at Turin. 

The product is a fime homogeneous flour of a greyish colour, with a 
subtle aromatic odour, and a sweet flavour. When mixed with water in 
the proportion of 100 gm. per litre, it jields a liquid which, according to the 
makers, is equal in nutritive value to one litre of milk, and only costs 25 
cmtesimi per litre, a price corresponding to 2 50 lire per kg., of the powder. 

The author tested «lattolo »with young calves and heifers of the Schwytz 
breed, that had previously been fed with a ZAPPA-PiROCCHibottle, and later 
hand-fed from a pail. 

A young heifer that had been suckled by its dam until the 25th day, 
was given ** Lattolo I. C. A.” as a partial substitute for natural milk in the pro¬ 
portion of % for the first 25 days, % thd following 25 days, and *^3 for the 
subsequent 20 days; in all, for 40 days, aften which the heifer was weaned, 
and fed on graSs, hay, and groundnut cake (300 gm.) At the end of the 
experiment, when the heifer was 135 days old it had consumed 58.75 kg. 
of Lattolo powder ” and its weight was 144 kg. 

A young calf reared in the same manner weighed 134.50 kg, on the 
I20th day, and consruned 50.2 kg. of " Lattolo ” powder. 

Although it is true that the increase in weight obtained with “ Lajtolo *' 
is dightly below the theoretical figure of 950 gm. per head per day, for 
calves reared on natural milk neverthdess this leaves a sufficient margin 
of profit on districts like those where the experiments made, as the breeder 
can sell his milk direct in the town. 

** Lattolo I. C. A. " is rdished by animals; calves bronght up on it 
always enjoy perfect health. The product can also by added to skim 
milk. Frdm the loth. day a calf can be reared exclusively on skim milk 
to which lattolo ” has been added ; the amount given b^g i litre per 
6 kg. of live-weight. In order to replace the substances removed, 50 gm. 
of Lattolo I C. A. ** per i litre of skim milk is sufficient. 

939- Fig Breeding in Latiom (i) —Bianchuu. B , inthe Rntst^ A^rtcola romim, \ol. 
XI,VII, No, 6, pp 140-145. Rome, June, 1921. 

In Latium, where pig-breeding is far from being as important as it 
might easily be, Ihe Roman breed known also as the maremniana (marsh) 
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or macchiarola (matiuis) pig is kept. Tliis animal is hardy, black, well- 
adapted for grazing, and has much bristly hair on its back. Its flesh is 
fine in flavour, but deficient in tat In the north of the province, pig- 
bieeding is carried out in some places in a systematic manner, selected 
animals from Umbria and Tuscany being used for the purpose. In the 
south, the Teano breed for pelatelli casertani) is found. This was the ori¬ 
ginal of the stock of the English Yorkshi’e and Berkshire breeds. 

Two systems of breeding are practised, in the one case, a few pigs are 
kept by peasants, agricultural workers, etc. the animals bring fed on skim- 
milk, kitchen scraps, or market refuse ; in the other, large herds of swine 
are reared in the woods of Turkey oaks or ordinary oaks, where they 
roam in the wide clearings traversed by never-failing streams, and are 
collected together in the evening by the sound of the « vorgna » a kind of 
bagpipe 

The chief aim, of the fi»st method is to provide meat and fat for the, 
family or for private trading ; the object of the second is to increase the 
number of pigs. 

For Eatium the author advises an intensified and improved method 
of pig-breeding based on improved sties; the use, by breeders in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rome, of kitchen and table scraps, which could be obtain- 
ned and collected at small cost in the town; commercial crossing, that 
is to say, of one generation, with Yorkshires, or Large Blacks. (In 1897, 
red Tamworths were introduced to improve the local race at Fog^ano, 0x1 
the estates of Prince CaKTani, Duke of Sermoneta; the experiments ap¬ 
pear to have given excellent results, and would be well worth repeating) 
In conclusion, the author advocates lie selection of the native breed, the late 
development and small size of the animals being to a large extent compen 
sated for by the flavour of the meat, and their unusual hardiness, 

940 - Notes on the Poultry Stock in Belgium— M m Journal de la SoctHi 

Naiionale des AgrtcuUears de Bel^tquCj Year III, No 23, pp iSo. Bru<tsels June 4, 192X. 

The statistics drawn up at the time of the Armistice gave the number 
of poultry in Bdgium as about 5 million , before the war tliere were as 
many as 12 million head. Fox the last 2 year^, poultry-rearixxg has been 
carried on with the greatest energy and broods of clucks are to be seen 
everywhere this year. Large poultry-breeders have become very numerous 
so that it may be predicted that by the end of 1921, the poultry will have 
risen to 10 miUion. 

In this reconstruction of the industry, the question of laying, non¬ 
sitting breeds has been more considered, and some very distinct races are 
seen in the different villages. 

In the Walloon distruct, the I^eghom is widely kept, while in Fland¬ 
ers, the BrackdL shows signs of being once more the favourite. 

Foreign breeds, consisting for the most part of table varieties are less 
numerous than formerly, as egg production is the chief object at present. 
Every encouragement isgi\en to the rearing of Belgian^breeds, which in 
future should be the basis of the poultry industry. On the otixer hand, 
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a practical school for small potiltry-feirmeis is to be started at Mariemont 
(Province of Hainault) where the question of breed is to be the first con¬ 
sideration. The attention of breeders ought chiefly be directed to la Cam- 
pinoise, la Brackd, la Brabangonne, la Herve, and TArdennaise as laying 
races, and to Concoii de Malines as a table variety. 

941 - The Sieilian Breed of Fowl. — Tdcci, F., in AlUvamentt Year n, No. 7. pp. 209- 
211 s coloured figs. Palermo, Jtdy 1, 1921. 

In Sicily, poultry-keeping is practically limited to the small villages 
where the agriculturist sleeps, and his family lives, and is little practised 
on the large farms where there are no peasant dwdlings. From having 
been reared in these villages, the Sicilian fowl has develop^ an aptitude for 
living in a confined space. There are hqwever poultry farms of some size 
in the province of Messina, the andent country of Modlca (province of 
Syracuse), and at Paceco, and ^larausa (province of Trapani). The Mar¬ 
sala fowl even enjoys a merited reputation. 

The Sicilian fowl has some characters in common with the Italian 
breed, but is distinguished by its smaller size, and the superior egg-laying 
qualities of the vigorous 3^oung hens. The Marausa fowl is the result of 
selection carried out hy the author at the Palermo zoological Institute. 
It is characterised by the special shape of its crest, which is Hke a cup 
with a dentate rim, and by its grey-green shanks. Its plumage varies in 
colour. 

The IMaisala fowl was accidentally introduced into North America. 
It was one of a number of birds shut up in a coop, but was spared by the 
crew because, throughout the whole voyage, it continued to lay eggs of 
a large size Its progeny was carefully sdected, and gave rise to the '' Si¬ 
cilian buttercup breed, which stands confinement well. 

The Sicilian Marsala fowl, which has been sdected by the author 
since 1913, has the following characters 

Cock — Head of right size, a little elongated, wide at base. Beak 
sufficiently long, with strong base, and tip a little recurved. Ckeek 
reddish. Crest large, double, on form of cup with dentate edgj. WatUes 
wdl-developed and long. Eyes black, encircled with ^’ellowish red. Ear¬ 
lobes white above, pink in the middle, and red below; surface smooth. 

Nech of right length, dightly curved. 

Back nearly straight, sloping ^ghtly backwards. 

SJwulders wide. 

Chest of right width, flat and slightly rounded. 

Legs strong; shanks dean, grey-green, 4 toes. 

Tail well-devdloped, erect, with large, strong-rectrices (tail quihs}. 

Feath&ring golden. 

Size average ; only exceptionally do the birds weigh 2-3 kg or a little 
over. 

Hen. — Except as regards secondary sexual characters, has the same 
character as the cock. The comb is less developed, the edg^ tending to 
fall over on one side. 
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The pullets begin to lay at 6-7 months old, and in the case of birds hatch¬ 
ed in March-April from Oct. I-Sept. 30, producing 60-70 eggs the first 
year, the maximum of 160 being laid the second year, and only 140 the third 
year. These figures refer to lots of 10-12 kept in small runs ; larger flocks 
always kept in pens lay somewhat fewer eggs This fowl is not a good HUer, 
it is very hardy. 

The Sicilian fowl does well when allowed to range at will, but it does 
not lose its good qualities in confinement. 

942 - Lamona (1} A New American Breed of Poultry. — I/amon, h. m. (Bmeau of 
Awimfll Industry TJ. S. Department of Agriculture,, in TJie Journal of Heredtly, Vol. XTI, 
No. I, pp. 3-39» Plates 27. Washington, January, 1921. 

A new general purpose breed of fowl devdoped by blending the egg- 
producing and meat-producing characters of 3 established breeds. 

The object of crossing the latter was to obtain a new breed of general 
purpose fowls of the type, size, and commercial qualities of the Dorking, 
with white plumage, yellow sl^, 4 toes, yellow legs, and red ear-lobes, 
wbidh would lay large white eggs. The present general purpose breeds 
lay a brown-sbelled egg, whereas eggs with white shells are preferred on 
the market. 

The breeds used for crossing were the Dorking, White Plymonth 
Rock, and the single Comb White Leghorn. The crosses were made as 
follows: 


Year 


Pen No 


1912 

1913 

1914 


White Plymouth Rock r? X Silver Gray Dorking Q , 

Tn^fitig j ^ 

22 S C. White l<eghotn ^ X hybrid tcmalcs from 1912 3 tuating. 

18 S. C. White I^eghorn X Silvei Gray Dorldng ^ . 

9 Male hybrid out of pen 22 X hybrid females out of pen x8. 

7 j Male hybrid out of pen 22 X females hybrid out of pen 18. 

17 Male hybrid out of pen 22 X females hybrids out of 
I pen 22, 


In the following years, the breeding operations consisted of constant 
selection, as no new crosses were made, nor was any other pure-bred in¬ 
dividual of the three original varieties employed. 

In the successive generations (1913-1920) the plumage, colour, number 
of toes, leg colour, and ear-lobe colour were distributed as follows: 

1913 : Plumage colour: White 3 ; other colours 28. 

Number of toes: Of 107 chicks, 50 had 4 toes on each foot, 42 had 
5 toes on each foot; 13 had 4on one foot and 5 on the other; 
I had 5 on one foot and 6 on the other; i had 60 toes on each foot. 

Leg colour: 20 had white legs, 2 yellow; 4 white of a yellowish tint„ 
I ydlow with whitish cast. Total 27. 


(x) Xhe*ofl 5 cial designatioa of the new breed. {Ed,) 
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Lohe colour: 19 white ; 3 nearly white; i one-half red and one-half 

white ; i nearly red ; 24 in all. 

1914 : Plumage colot^r: White 68: other colours 95. 

Nufnber of toes : of iSS chicks, 137 had 4 toes on each foot; 39 had 
5 toes on each foot; 12 had 4 toes on one foot and 5 on the other. 

Leg colour: yellow 69, white 81; the rest (out of a total of 136) 
had legs of the following colours; yellowish, yellowi^ white, 
greenish 3-ellow, blackish 3’eUow, white with a few spots, TSiillow, 
and black. 

Lobe colour: Red 7, the rest of the birds had lobes varying fiom white 
to red. Total number 163. 

1915 : Plumage colour: White 25 ; other colours 64. 

Number of foes: Out of 395 birds, 308 had 4 toes on each foot, 68 
had 5 on each foot, 14 had 4 on one foot and 5 on the other, 5 
had 5 on one foot and 6 on the other. 

Leg colour: yellow 42, white 39, the other birds had legs of aU shades 
from white to yellow. Total number 90. 

Lohe colour: Red 15 ; nearly red 19; 23 one-half red; 13 white, 
the rest being white and red. Total 90 birds. 

1916 : Plumage colour. White 46; other colours 132. 

Number of toes: Out of 337, 268 had 4 toes on each foot; 39 had 
5 on each foot; 12 had 4 on one foot and 5 on the other. 

Leg colour: yellow 97, white 64; the rest were of all shades from 
yellow to white. Total number 170. 

Lohe colour: Red 47, nearly red 39, white 10. Total 160. 2 fowls 
with red ear-lobes laid white-shelled eggs. 

1917 : Plumage colour: White 208: other colouis 311; total 519. 

Number of toes: Out of 805 birds, 712 had 4 toes on each foot; 68, 
had 5 on each foot; i had 6 toes on each foot, 20 had 4 on one foot 
and 5 on the other, 4 had 5 on one foot and 6 on the other. 

Leg colour: yellow 392 : total 520 birds. 

Lohe colour: Out of 520 birds, 140 had red ear lobes; 15 hens with 
red ear-lobes laid white-celled eggs. 

1918 : Plumage colour: WHiite 296. Total 479 birds. 

Number of foes : 470 out of 516 had 4 toes on each foot. 

Leg colour: yellow legs 445 ; total number of birds 300. 

Lohe colour: Out of 479 birds, 119 had red ear lobes ; only 3 of the 
hens with red ear-lotes laid white-shdled eggs. 

1919 : Plumage colour: White 390: total number of birds 436. 

Number of toes: Out of 437 birds, 428 had 4 toes on each foot and 9 
had 5 toes on each foot. 

Leg colour: with yellow l^s 397; total number of birds 435. 

Lohe colour : Out of 433 birds, 150 had red ear-lobes, and of these, 
13 laid white-shelled eggs. 

1920 : The total number of hens with red lobes that laid wMte-shelted 
e^s was 45. As to the number of toes, 664 had 4 toes on each 
foot, 16 had 5 toes on each foot, 2 had 4 toes on one foot and 5 on the 
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Lobe colour: 19 white; 3 nearly white; i one-haK red and one-half 

white ; i nearly red ; 24 in all. 

1914 : Plumage colour: White 68: other colours 95. 

Number of toes: of 188 chicks, 137 had 4 toes on each foot; 39 had 
5 toes on each foot; 12 had 4 toes on one foot and 5 on the other. 

Leg colour: yellow 69, white 81; the rest (out of a total of 136) 
had legs of the following colours; yellowish, yellowish white, 
greenish 3"ellow, blackish yellow, white with a few spots, willow, 
and black. 

Lobe colour: Red 7, the rest of the birds had lobes varying from white 
to red. Total number 163. 

1915 : Plumage colour: White 25 ; other colours 64. 

Number of toes: Out of 395 birds, 308 had 4 toes on each foot, 68 
had 5 on cpch foot, 14 had 4 on one fool and 5 on the other, 5 
had 5 on one foot and 6 on the other. 

Leg colour ; yellow 42, while 39, the other birds had legs of all shades 
from white to ^’cllow. Total number 90. 

Lobe colour: Red 15 ; nearly red 19; 23 one-half red ; 13 white, 
the rest being white and red. Total 90 birds. 

1916 : Plumage colour. White 46; other colours 132. 

Number of toes: Out of 337, 268 had 4 toes on each foot; 39 had 
5 on each foot; 12 had 4 on one foot and 5 on the other. 

Leg colour: yellow 97, white 62(; the rest were of all shades from 
yellow to white. Total number 170. 

Lobe colour: Red 47, nearly red 39, white 10. Total 160. 2 fowls 
with red ear-lobes laid white-shelled eggs. 

1917 : Plumage colour: White 208: other colours 311; total 519. 

Nimher of toes: Out of 805 birds, 712 had 4 toes on each foot; 68, 
had 5 on each foot; i had 6 toes on each foot, 20 had 4 on one foot 
and 5 on the other, 4 had 5 on one foot and 6 on the other. 

Leg colour: yellow 392: total 520 birds. 

Lobe coloi{r: Out of 520 birds, 140 had red ear lobes ; 15 hens with 
red ear-lobes laid white-shelled eggs. 

1918 : Plumage colour: White 296. Total 479 birds. 

Number of toes : 470 out of 516 had 4 toes on each foot. 

Leg colour: yellow legs 445 ; total number of birds 500. 

Lobe colour: Out of 479 birds, 119 had red ear lobes ; only 3 of the 
hens with red ear-lobes laid wldte-sheUed eggs. 

1919 : Plumage colour: White 390: total number of birds 436. 

Number of toes: Out of 437 birds, 428 had 4 toes on each foot and 9 
had 5 toes on each foot. 

Leg colour: with yellow legs 397; total number of binds 435. 

Lobe colour: Out of 433 birds, 150 had red ear-lobes, and of these, 
13 laid white-shelled eggs. 

1926 : The total number of hens with red lobes that laid white-shelled 
eggs was 45. As to the number of toes, 664 had 4 toes on each 
foot, 16 had 5 toes on each foot, 2 had 4 toes on one foot and 5 on the 
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other, and 2 had 5 toes on one foot and 6 on the other. Total 
number of birds 684. 

Of the 464 cross-bted chicks 155 had red lobes, 64 had nearly red lobes, 
64 had three-fourths red lobes, 80 had one-half red lobes, 28 had one quarter 
red lobes, 51 nearly white lobes and 23 white lobes. Of the 472 chicks, 
470 had yellow legs and beak and 2 had white legs and beak. Of 433 
cross-bred chicks hatched from the white matings, 401 had white plumage, 
though a few males showed some brass on the back. 

30 birds had Red Pyle markings varying from Yery heavy, with buff, 
running into other sections, to very light, with only a touch of buff on 
head, or buff, or red, on shoulders of males. 

3 birds were white with black splashing, or ticking, or both. Out 
of 35 cross-bred chicks hatched from the buff-breasted matings, 24 
showed Red Pyle markings in some degree, i poor Dominique markings, 
I poor Brown Leghorn markings, 3 poor, or light, Dominique markings 
with splashings of buff or wliite, 4 white splashed with grey, buff, ted, 
or bla^, or a combination of these colours; i white with a little buff on 
the surface, i brownish-black stippled and sliafled with buff, buff lacing 
on hackle, and white lacing, or spangling, and salmon on breast. 

The live-weight of 208 pullets hatched in 1920 averaged 4.28 lbs. 
while the cockerels weighed on the average 6.25 lbs. 

About January i, 1921 the weights of birds of different ages were 
as jfoUows: 



Cross-Bied Cocks 
average eight 


Cro'S-Bicd Hens 
ANeragc eight 





Hatched in 1916. 

. 6.3 

Ihr, 

Hatcbed in lOiS . . 



» 1917 . 

5.6 

» 

> » 1919 - 

. 7.15 » 


» 19x8 . 

• 5.38 

» 



> 

» 1919 . 

5.87 

» 


One cockerel whose age was unknown, as it had lost its leg-band, 
weighed 8.1 lbs. 

The colour of the plumage may be said at the present time to be quite 
fixed; the colour of the ear-lobe, however, still varies much, although a 
considerable number of the fowls have the red ear-lobe that is requited. 
The proportion of five-toed birds with white legs is very small, so that 
4 toes and ^’^ellow legs may be regarded as fixed chameters. 

In body type, there has been wide nation but a long body ha.s now 
been obtained though it is not always carried in a horizontal position. 

The colour of the eggs has been the most difficult diameter to fix, 
but the fact that numerous individuals have been obtained iiosvsessing 
red lobes and laying white eggs, encouiages the belief that the fixation 
of this combination of characters is merely a matter of continued breeding 
and infinite pains in selection. 
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943 - Contribution to Our Knowledge of Sex Formation in Bees (i)«— Ibcemt, g. 

in the Sokmeigerische Bienen^Zeituns, Vear XEIV, No. 6 , pp. 217-221. Aa3:au, June, 1921. 

The generally-accepted theory ot the present day is that false-drones 
come from unfertilised eggs, and that the males from the eggs of unferti¬ 
lised queen-bees, queen-bees that are too old, or male-bearing workers 
are capable of fertilising. 

Recently, however, the author has tried to follow, with the help of 
cytological researches, the maturation of the sperm-cell of males produced 
by the eggs of working-bees. He subsequently carried out experiments 
in the open, in order to discover whether abnormal false drones actually 
possess the power of fertilising. 

On examining the phenomenon of arrenotokia due to the absence 
or infertility of the queen-bee, and taking into account what happens 
in a normal colony, we unavoidably come to the conclusion that the 
function of arrenotoldc workers in its present form can only be a secondary 
kind of reproduction, which was once natural, but has b^ modified in 
the course of time, on accoimt of altered life conditions. We may even 
ask whether it is not an atavic return to the capacity of la3dne; normal 
eggs, and consequently whether the males now coming from such arreno- 
tokic eggs are not degenerate products. 

The examination of males produced by arrenotoldc workers has re¬ 
vealed that at the time of the matumtion of the sperm-cell, there is hardly 
any mitosis properly so-called, and further, that the spermatozoa undergo 
premature degeneration in the spermiducts. 

The karyokinetic division giving rise to the two polar bodies is very 
indistinct, and sometimes entirely wanting, which alone is enough to show 
that we have here to do with the abnormal maturation of a reproductive 
cell on the point of degeneration. Further, it is noticeable, that the pro¬ 
duction of active spermatozoa does not take place in most of the false- 
drone nymplis in the more advanced larval condition. In fact, mating 
these abnormal males with normal females has given negative results; 
in no case did the female lay normally". 

Males produced hy arrenotoldc workers are thus incapable of ferti¬ 
lising. From what has already been slid, the question that now presents 
itself is, whether virile males produced by normally fertilised females 
really come from unfertilised eggs. In this coimection, the author draws 
attention to the fact that the observations made during the maturation 
of the sperm-cell render it iirobable, that there are two kinds of sperma¬ 
tozoa, one with 8 chromosomes coming from the spermatid, and another 
with 9 chromosomes deri'ced from the second polar body, in which case, 
this third element would seem to represent a specific sexual chroraos^>me 
determining the male sex. 

Allowing that both kinds of vSpermatozoa are active, it appears very 
possible that, owing to food and temperature, the spermatozoon determin¬ 
ing the male sex may be active in the body of the queen-bee, and at the 


'1' See H , U<1>, 19C0, No. 240 ancl starch., 1920, No. 351. {Ed.) 
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time only such, spermatozoa leave the spermatheca fertilising the ova 
as they pass into the oviduct, but that when the action of the stimulating 
factors ceases, the specific spermatozoon loses its power. 

The data so far obtained do not permit of any definite conclusion 
being reached, and in order to prove which theory is correct, it will be ne¬ 
cessary to collect and examine the results of farther observation and 
of other careful experiments. 

FARM ENGINEERING 

944 - Spring international Exhibition of Motorculture, Earis Febranaiy 10-20, 
1921 C*i). — I. Bonnamatix, H,iii awe champs, Ser. 3, No. 11, pp. 6-9, figs 7, 

Pads, Jan. 25, 1921. — II. Bulletin de la Chambre Syndicale de Moto-cuUuec de Franue,, 
No. 8, pp. 4-5. Paris, Jan.-March 1921.— HI. Dikploth "B.fm La vie aufioolc a rurale. 
Year 10, Voi. XVIII, No. 15, pp. 229-234* hgs 3, Paris, Apr. 9,1921. 

The exhibition of motorculture, which opened on February 10 on the 
race course of Vincennes, was organised by the “Chambres syndicates 
de la Motoculture fran^aise et des fabricants d'appareils agricoles 
II. — The following firms exhibited 

Machinery. 

A6szcui.TuxcAn, 25, route de Plaudre, Aubervilliets:— Holt,” “ I<a Crosse,” ” Samsou ” 
tractors. 

E’Aoro (limber tractor), zz6-bis, rue de Tocqueville, Paris :— “ Agro ” tractors. 

Azued Machinery Company op Prance, ig, me de Rocroy, Paris :— ** Cletrac ” tractor. 
Amiot, H. (Society Anonyme la Charrue Automobile), 8, me de la Victoire, ^Paiis :— ” Gerbe 
d’or ” motor plough. 

AstA (appareils routiers agticoles), 2, me de Vieane, Paris (80): — “ Ara ” tractor. 

Atexxbrs db CoNSTRZTGXioN DB Chatou, $ 7* boulevaxd de la RSpublique:— Chatou txactoocs- 
haulers. 

E. Baucbb & CiB, Ee Chesnay pi^ Versailles 2— Baxtchb motor-hoe. 

Bbattvais bx Robzn, 3z, me de Maine, Angers “ Amanoo ” tractors. 

Bz.'OM & CiB, 8, quai GalUeni, Suresnes :— Tottkand-IaxeCi Ixactor. 

Bocqidsntin, x 5, boulevard des Italiens, Paris: Praga ” motorplaugbi. 

BoBEZt (Etablissements), 64, quai National, Puteaux;— ” Rumdiy-Qil-Pull ” tzactor. 
Bouzikac, 33, me RousseUe,puleaux:— Supplementary cultural implement. 

* Most of the models eahibited are well known and have been described in the Beviete 
0/ AgfiauUurid Intelligence and Plant Diseases, June, xqzg No. 766; Oct.«Dec. zgxo, No. 1222; 
March, 1920, No. 354; June, 1920, No. 686; thus, among windlass traction apparatus — the 
Db DioN'Bodton apparatus tor power cullivation (2); Albert Dothlubt windlass (4); 
Pzltz-Gbzvolas hauler (4}; Agro limber tractor (3) among the motorploughs: — Gerbe 
d’Or (3) ; Tourand Iatil (z). Excelsior (3), Piaga (3), Moune (2), Rip (2), Ckapron (i) ; 
and among the direct traction appaira us :— the Fiat (3), 8c6mia V., Nzlson (3}, Austin (2). 
Ford (2), Rmndy (3), Sanduski (3), Renault (3), NeverSUp (3), Onde Sam (5) etc. tractors. 
New comers and those which have been more or less modified or previously described in this 
BtOletin with less detail, are described in the Artide. 

(r) See R., June, 19x9, No. 768. — (2) See R., Oct.-Dec., igig. No. Z232. — (3) See R.. 
(March, 1920, No. 354.— (4) See JR., June, Z920, No. 686. — (5)Scc jR.. June, 192Z, No. 664, 
Ed,) 
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Case db I^RANCB (Compagnie), 251-253, faubomg: Saint-Hartiti, Vsais : — Case txactor. 
Chafron B., 45 * nie de la R6pablique, Puteauz Cbapron motor ploagh and iiactor. 

C. I. M. A., 155, avenue dm G€n6ral-Bizot, Paris:— “ Titan,” “ Mogol ” and InteEoational 
tiactors. 

Dens & Cm, 5, cits TtSvisCi Paris:— Sandusky txactor. 

Db Dxon Bouton, quai National, Puteanz:— Db Dion ptongliing windless. 

DoBiOT, Plandrin bt Paeant, 105, boulevard Saint-Denis, Oourbevoie:— “ C&ar,” D. P. P, 
vinqyard txactor. 

Douxlhbt, 9, rue Maxcrilin-Jourdan, Caud^an:— Douzlhbt plcfu^ihig windlass. 

I>UBOXS, R., 130, avenue de Netdlly, NeuiUy:— R. D. Tractor. 

Dupuy, G., 31, rue Poussin, Paiis:— liAldwest Utiiitor ** tractor. 

Eobbt, J., 48, boulevard du Temple, Paris *— Supplementaiy cultural implement 
Ch. Paxtd et PiLS, 47, rue Servan, Paris:— John-Dbbrb txactor. 

Fiat, 115, avenue des Champs-Elys^es Paris:—“ Piat ” txactor 
PoBD (Automobiles), 33-37. boulevard Albert i®, Bordeaux:— “Poxdson * tractors. 
Oenbrad Motors bkport Company, 63, avenue des Champs-Klyste, Paris:— ** Samson ” 
tiactoxs. 

GiOBB, 28, rue Saint'Ifaaaxe, Paris:— " Globe ” tractor 

The Johnston harvester Company, 148, boulevard de la Villetle, Paris:— Supplementary 
cultural implement. 

I,ACOUR & Pabrb (de), 60, rue de la Chauss€e-d’Antin, Paris.— Gaulois ” tractor. 

X^AMBERT-RivitotB (Soct 4 t 6 Oommerdale), 45, avenue de la Motte-Piquet, Paris 
International “ Mistral ” tractores. 

Mahxbu et C.*fi, 55, rue de Piony, Paris" Onde Sam ” txactor. 

Massey Harris, 138, avenue Jean-Jaur^, Paris:— Supplementary cultural implement. 
MATfeRTRL Aoricoi;® Messidor, 2o8, boulevaid Pdiz-Paure, AuberviUiexsT. P. Vine 
cnltivatoxs and cultivatoocs. 

Moxjnb Plow Company, 159-bis, qua! de Valmy, Paris Molenb tractor. 

NEMOURS Trading Corporation, 63, boulevard de Picpus, PUris >— Emerson txactor. 
Oliver CinT.LKn Plow Works, 75, boulevard de Picpus, Paris: — Supplementary cnltuia 
implement. 

Perrxbr, H., Z02-Z06, avenue Pbilippe-Augnste, ParisSupplementary cultural implement 
Filter, Th., 24, me Alibeit, Paris:— Austin-Avery tractors. 

Bavaud, a., X, me des Italiens, Paris:— Excdsior ” motor-plough. 

Renault, !«., at Billancourt; — Renault c^ricultuial and forest tractors. 

Rip (Madiiues Agxiooles), X2, me Boissy-d*Anglas, Paris:— ** Rip ” iiactors. 

S. C. E. M. I. A., 9, me Trouchet, Paris:— “ U. 20 Scemia tractor. 

Society Agricole, Iiusustrielle et Commerciale du Sud-On&st. 65, alltos Jean-Jaur^, 
Toulouse:— " Twin-City'' tractor. 

SoCEgT6 Auxilxaire Agrzcoie, 47-49, me Cambon, Paris:— ” Agropliile-Pavesi ” tractor. 

S. O. M. IT. A., 19, avenue de la Gate* Saint-Ouen:— " Somua ** motor cultivators. 

I,A Traction et ie Materiel Agraxres, 18, me de Mogador, Paris:— Nilsou,” ** Agro,” 
R. ** Beemarm ** tractors. 

R. Waixdt & CzB, 168-170, boulevard de la Villette, Paris: — Mac Cormick tractors. 


I^DBRICANTS, 


SocxfirE^ andrA Pxls, 8, rue de la Tour-des-Dames, Pari*;. 
Vacuum oil Company, 34, me du I/mvre, Paris. 

S0C1AC1& d’Bsportation Jndustriblls» X me Blandie^ Paris. 
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Tractors for pow^r parming. 

III. — (i) The Mistral tractor of the Cumurj® Fran5aisb 
— It has the fewest possible parts. The parts can be taken out separa- 
tdy and are easily accessible. The triangular suspension, the selection 
of raw material as well as the very high coefficient of safety of the parts, 
make it a very strong apparatus. 

The maximum out-turn is obtained thanks to:— 

(i) The choice of the motor and radiator. 

(a) The mtmmum of intermediate transmission parts and perfect suspension. 

(3) The rational use of ball bearings. 

(4) The entire adhesion to the ground without useless extra weight (the 
apparatus weighs only 1775 Isg.) by means of its special strakes. 

(5) The absence of a differential and the arrangement for disengaging 
the driving wheels. This prevents noise: the appamtus never gets 
stuck and clears obstades easily. 

The system of disengaging one driving wheel, right or left, enables 
the Mistral tractor to turn in a radius of 1.20 m. The headlands are thus 
reduced to a minimum. 

The shape of the wheels in front ensures good steering of the apparatus. 
Its centre of gravity being very low, the Mistral tractor can be very much 
indined for work in hiUy ground. 

Simplicity, strength and power ensure to the Mistral tmctor the rapid 
amortisation of its purchase price and a low consumption of oil and fuel 
(petrol or paraffin at the choice of the purchaser). 

(2) Samson Tractor has the following characteristicsVer¬ 
tical motor; 4 cylinders; 102 mm. bore; 140 mm. stroke; developing 
20 H, P.; 10 H, P. at the bar. Fuel petrol or paraffin. Speed 2 for¬ 
wards, 3 km. and 4.5 km,; i backwards, 2 km. Weight, 1400 kg Radius 
of turning 3.50 m. capacity of tanks petrol 12 litres, pamffin 75 litres. 

{3) Aman co-Ha r t-Pa rr paraffin Tractor 30 HP,— 
It is characterised by the following essential points:— A simple, solid 
construction, result of 20 years of expeiimeut; an economical output 
of work which can attain 40.79 (Bourges competition, August 1920) and 
even 54 ares per hour (Thorenbais-les-Bcguines, Belgium, S^tember 1920). 

The consumption of ordinary paraffin used was 27 Htres (Bourges 
competition, 1920) and 24 litres (Belgium competitions, 1920) per hectare, 
I. — (4) Helieuvin Tractor. — Progresses on wheels. 
Previously entered only at the Chartres demonstrations (Autumu, 1920). 
It is characterised by an ingenious auxiliary gripping arrangement formed 
of 2 very light wheels placed behind the back axle and moved by the latter 
by means of a chain. These wheels furnished with stakes aie normally 
raised by a spring, but are pressed strongly on the gromid as soon as the 
resistance of the plough to forward movement becomes too great. This 
enables the tractor to exert an adhcNion which is a ftiiicliou of tlio Iractive 
effort and increases with it. 
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ViNEA'ARD AND HOMICUDTURAE ApPAIL^TUS. 

( 5 )Chapron Tractors of 13-18 H. P. and 15-20 H, P. (i) 
and motor ploiaghs of the same maker of 10-15 H. P. and 15-20 H. P. — 
in the last-named apparatus the working parts are collected immediately 
beMnd the driving wheels to facilitate very sharp turning. 

Each tractor has 2 means of steering, one acting on the driving wheels, 
the other on the small hack wheel placed under the seat of the driver, 
©aabling the plough to be guided easily on steep slopes and the apparatus 
to be turned round almost on its own axis between the rows of vines. 
The driver, having in front of him aU the steering apparatus, can control 
his work and regulate exactly the depth of work of the shares. The motor, 
which is very flexible, can run at from 300 to 1200 revolutions a minute. 
All the parts are made of hard nickel-chrome steel. 

Ill — (6) The R. D. tractors are suitable for farming on a small 
scale and vineyards. Its small dimensions (total width, 0.95 cm.; base, 
1.50 m.) enables it to move about freely in the thickest vineyards without 
fear of injuring the growth or uprooting the vines: it is easily capable 
of ploughing to a depth of 13 cm., and deeper in light soils ; all cultivatiiig 
implements — ploughs, harrows, rollers, cultivators, etc. — can be at¬ 
tached to it. Transmission is insured by 2 speed gears always in action, 
with optional disengagement of one or the other; the speed per hour is 
about 2 km. on the first and 5 km. on the second speed gear, the first 
including the reverse movement: the back wheels are driven by chains 
endosed in sheet steel cases ; a special mechanism allows of the automatic 
disengagement of one of the wheels when turning : in that case the whole 
motive power can be brought to bear on a single wheel, right or left; 
this arrangement enables very sharp turns to be made (about 3 metres 
diameter) and the deepest ruts to be got out of without ^fficulty. 

The motor has two speeds : one of 500 revolutions a minute develop¬ 
ing, stationary, S H. P. on the shaft; automatic regulation for the control 
of thresliing machines, root-cutters, straw-choppers, etc.; the other of 
800 revolutions developing a tractive force of 12 H. P,; working with 
petrol or paraffin as desired. 

Being easy to drive, this apparatus is specially suitable for maimed 
persons. Model A is arranged so that it can be used as a locomotive 
on rails with 0.60 and m. 0.70 m. tracks. 

I. — ^7) The Beemann hoer (2), used for market-garden cultivation. 
Its single cylinder 6 H. P* motor takes the place of a strong horse and 
allows of ploughing with a single plough or drawing a hoe, a sprayer, a 
harrow. It is driefly used for cultivating in vineyards, where it draws a 
vine-dressing hoe and ploughs for earthing up and uncovering. It 
consumes about 34 to 5 litres of petrol. 


u) See R. Mar. iqso, No 35 ^ 

(2) See JR , IVlarch, 1930, No. 354 (JSd ) 
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(8) The small 6 H. P. Somua apparatus, which works 
by means of a rotary tiller consisting of flexible teeth that cut the soil, 
is well suited for cultivating gardens. 

(9) The Petard and Prejean rotary cultivator (i). 

in. — (10). The Midwest XJ ti li tO r . — This small tractor 

advantageously replaces a horse, for it does double the work at half the 
cost. It passes through vineyards and can till the smallest plot of 
ground. It is easily driven with a simple pressure of the fingers on the 
handles The machine itself supports its heavy parts which have not 
therefore to be held up as with an ordinary plough. The motor has an 
effective force of 4 H. P. and consumes little; it is therefore a quiet 
horse which is never tired. In fact, when it has finished work in the 
fields, by placing a bd.t on the pulley, it can be made to work any 
machine such as a chum, skimmer, threshing machines, pump, saw, etc. 
and most of the mechanical apparatus used on a ferm. 

The r. P. Rotary Cultivator and. Vine cultivator is 
a mixed motor-cultural apparatus (weight 550 kg.) which can be drawn 
by a horse, an ox, a mule or even by an ass. It does not compress the 
ground and it does away headlands. 

Its use ambles implements (hoding, rotary harrowing and all tillage 
operations up to 15 cm. in depth by 90 cm. in width) to be run rapidly 
over the ground. Its track is 80 cm. wide. 

The driver has not to use force in his work, and as a seat is provided 
he can put in a long day's work. 

The apparatus, working at the speed of a horse walking, can work up 
to 3 or 4 hectares in 10 hours. The motor only serves to rotate the imple¬ 
ments ; the fud consumption is only 15 to 22 litres a day according to the 
depth of the work done. In vineyards and among plants in lines the no¬ 
minal area worked is estimated at 6 ha. per day (depending on the spac¬ 
ing of the plants). 

TheT. P. Potary Cultivator and Vine Cultivator ingeniously comHnes 
animal traction and mechanical working for vine cultivation, cultivation 
in lines in market gardens and in the Colonies. 

PlX)XJGHS. 

Among new ploughs, M. Dieewth notes:— The reversible Messidor 
ploughs for flat ground, which can be coupled behind any tractor. The 
Messidor plough consists essentially of a supporting frame attached behind 
the tractor and supporting the mechanism for .regulating the depth of 
ploughing. This frame is carried on two wheels in front, one of which, 
on the ploughing side, keeps the machine straight, and on a pivoting 
back aie mounted on two articulated wheels which automatically 
straddle the side of the last furrow. 

On the supporting frame the body of the plough itself is jointed 
moving up and down round a strong longitudinal axle enabling one or other 


(t) See i?., Oct-Dec, I 9 i 9 t No. 1232. {Ed,) 
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of the two series of motild-boards, coulters and cutters, arranged at right- 
angles on the structure, to be put into position for ploughing. This 
moving up and down is operated by means of a flywheel situated near 
the driver and worldng a simple mechanism requiring only a very small 
effort to be set in motion. Projections which can be regulated limit the 
up and down movement and obhge the driver to put his plough always 
in the desired position for ploughing. It is impossible for the driver 
to make the plough work in any position except that fixed by the projec¬ 
tions, which ensures perfect regularity of the work. 

With the Messidor plough a high yidld of power and great economy 
in working can be obtained from the tractor to which it is attached. 

The tractor moves entirely on the unploughed land, thus using the 
minimum power for moving ; there is much less wear of its parts and its 
wear and tear is reduced by a half. 

With this apparatus any tractor can move backwards without un¬ 
hitching the plough, so that it is possible to plough plots which cannot 
be ploughed with motors working with ordinary ploughs. 

The regularity of the ploughing is the outcome of the simplicity of 
its regulation, of the S3rmmetry and the automatic working of the arrange¬ 
ments for coupling, control and of handling. The moving up or down 
of the plough, turning, transport, are effected witliout touching any of the 
regulators affecting the ploughing. 

The point of traction can be regulated and the coupling arrangement 
gives automatically the desired indination to the plough, according to the 
side towards which the band of soil is turned. As the plough is entirely 
supported on its own wheels, ploughing is not effected by the movements 
which the tractor may make in crossing hollows or lumps in the fallow. 
It is automatically guided by the “ hordayage ” of its wheels, which en¬ 
sures that the furrows are pardlel. 

The supports, the coulters and the cutter stems can be regulated in 
dope and sparing at the will of the operator. The coupling is arranged 
so as to have no effect on the adhesion or the steering of the tractor. The 
tractor, moving entirely on the fallow, does not crush the ploughed soil, 
does not compress the bottom of the furrow and the headlands, reduced 
to a minimum, are never trampled down, as the tractor never lepasses 
over the same places. 

The most usual type of Messidor plough is the three gang type which 
can plough to aU depths down to 28 cm. and take a band 90 cm. wide. 
This model can be transformed in to a double plough by rapidly dismount¬ 
ing the two hind ploughs. This apparatus can be turned into a light 
double plough for certain tractors and into gang plough types with great 
ploughing width for special requirements. 

The double Brabant plough is a fairly heavy implement, large and 
difficult to handle at the ends of the ferrows. The application of the new 
limber with movable asie under the frame has entirely modified the work¬ 
ing conditions of this plough. 

A new double Brabant ploughV ictoire, is shown by the firms 

[9411 
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of PiLTZ and Grivoij^s. This arrangement constitutes an interesting 
experiment made in modernising our old agricultural implements; it is 
applicable both to light double ploughs drawn by animals and to heavier 
implements that can be coupled to agrictjltural tractors and can plough 
to depths of 20 to 25 cm. 

This latter class of plough is therefore recommended to owners wishing 
to use tractors for cultivating level ground. 

The axle is movable, and is fixed to the lower ends of two uprights 
acting as supports to the implement and jointed about their upper third 
round two gudgeons situated on the same axis and placed on the frame 
of the plough on the right and left of it. These two uprights can therefore 
turn round that articulation and their upper parts, slightly bent, form 
arms which can occupy all positions on a sector; the free ends of these 
arms are pulled forward by the action of two strong spiral springs which 
at the same time draw the axle backwards. That axle, is, when starting, 
drawn forward by the coupling itself by means of a rod and by the hauling 
chain, this latter first exerting its force on that axle, and afterwards 
mainly on the head of the plough itself. During this time the uprights 
turning round their axis take up a more or less inclined position determin¬ 
ed by the extreme position of the arms coming against pms whose position 
on the sectors can itself be modified. 

A depression of the whole plough testilts, which, coinciding with the 
starting of the plough produces gradual embedding in the soil, the springs 
acting as shock absorbers for both the plough and the tractor, Tliat de¬ 
pression being capable of limitation at will, according to the position in 
which the pins are placed, it is evident that the moving of the said pins 
forms a very practical means of regulating the depth of ploughing. 

As soon as traction ceases, the chain being no longer stretched, the 
action of the springs alone is efiective, and the supports leave their in¬ 
clined position and take up a vertical position, at the same time bringing 
back the axle of the plough to its back position or position at rest. 

This change in the inclination of the supports has the effect of raising 
the frame of the plough causing automatically a partial unetirtlung of 
the ploughs. The bringing back of tlie axle, and consequently of the wheels, 
to an extreme backward jx>sition, brings back the line of sup})orl of the 
plough under a point near to its centre of gravity. It results tliat a large 
part of its weight passes in front of that line and that it hecoiiicb lighter 
behind and consequently easier to turn. 

In conclusion the Disspiuez dynamometer may be noted, a simple 
and strong apparatus with which it can be ascertained when the tractor 
is about to furnish its> normal force and avoid overworking it. 


AGkICUjvTURAL INDUSTRIES 

945 - Wins M akng in the Province of Mendoza, Aigentina. — see No. 923 of f \ 
Seoitm, 
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9^6 - The Use of "Wood” Wool for Filtering Wines. — mabbscai^, a., ia.L*itaia 

vinicola e aijafia, Vol. XI, No. 10, pp. i48'Z49. Casalc Monfcixiato, Mardi 6 1921. 

The " wood wool ” gei}eTall3^ used in packing is made from veiy 
thin, fine <?havings of soft wood (poplar or willow). 

For the last 5 years, owing to the law prohibiting the use of pomace 
for filtering wine be^Dnd the limits fixed by the prefects, the use of these 
&ha\dngs as a filtering material has become xery common in Italy. The 
method of preparing it, which has been improved by M. Angelo Pansera, 
is as follows The thin shavings are well beaten to free them from dust, 
and then soaked in water for at least 2 da^^s, the water being renewed 
daity: the water is alloved to drain ofE, and the shavings pressed. Then 
they are are put to soak for 3 days in water to which 500 gm. of tartaric 
acid per hectolitre have been added. Finally', the shavings are pressed, 
and afterwards they are ready for use. They are placed in the vat and 
pressed down in such a way as to come only a little above half its height 
(5 or 6 1^. are required per hectolitre of the capacity of the vat), planks 
being placed on the top to keep them under pressure. The filter thus 
prepared is used just as if it was pomace. It lasts for ^-eais, as after 
washing, it can be employed again, for it does not ferment in the summer, 
become sour, or alter in any way. Its use imparts absolute clarity to 
the wine. This filter can also be adopted for musts and vinegar, or for 
the first filtering process during the usual time the pomace is kept. It 
is advisable to make two fiulters, one for wines with a good deal of sedi 
ment, and the other* for ordinary wines in general use. 

947 - Results of Experiments Carried Out in Italy at the University Sctentifie labo- 
latories on Specimens submitted to Them by the National SeientifiG and Teeh- 
nieal Committee for the Growth and Development of Italian Industry. — 1. F&- 

RATOfiTBR A. (Dircttoie del I^botatoiio di Cbimica famaocutica del a R. UniveisiiAdi 
Roma). — 11 . Pellim, O. (Dixettote dd I/aboratodo di Cftimica fannacenitica della 
R. UniveisitA di Palemo). — in. Fnmix, A. (Diiettore dd I^botatorio di chimica £ax- 
maceutica della R. Univetsita di Napoli), in BoUettino scientifico-tecniao, Petiodico hir 
mestrale per ^li A i dilLvmiUitonpsionale i»cientifico-tecnico per lo sviluppo eVtncremento 
deWindusiria Year III, No, 2, pp. 72 - 73 *» Milan, AXaxchrApril, 1921. 

I. Studies op the principles contained in plants with jmedi- 
ciNAL oils in South Italy and the Colonies. Experiments on tibe 
Castor Oil plant. — In 1918-1919, the seeds of 40 varieties of Ricinus 
cultivated in the Royal Botanic Gardens of Naples were studied. In 
the first place, their oil content was determined, not only by means 
of extraction with ethyl ether, by also by pressure with, and without, 
heat. The following \^rieties yielded the largest proxiortion of oil;— 

I>cr cent. 


Ricinus sanguineus (ftom l^egiiago).56.08^, 

» ^ local. 56.47 

» » from Vamoria.55-45 

a Scafati pale. 54475 

a a red.*..53.70*^ 

n Borhonieftsis .-. 52.605 
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In spite of their large oil yidd, the foUoTOtig varieties are not to 
be recommended: — 


Siciwus xatunbariehsis dwaif.55-215 

» » led.53-83 

» » blood-red ..52-245 

» Uood-xed. 55 *o 5 

» viridis (from India) pale.. 51-575 


R. zanzibariensis, on accotint of its small production of seeds ; Gib- 
soni because its capsules are dehiscent, and the seeds get lost, viridis 
as being a plant of inferior development and hence of low yield. 

On the other hand, the sanguineus varieties and those cultivated at 
Scafati (both the red and pale kind) are strongly to be recommended. 
The Borboniensis variety, although apparently productive, is subject 
to fungoid disease, and should therefore be excluded. 

In order to determine the purity of commercial castor oils, a method 
was then devised by which it was possible to estimate very easily and 
rapidly the amount of ricinolein they contain- On allowing phosgene 
(carbonyl chloride), to bubble gently through oil heated at lOO^C., it reacts 
quantitively and gives a trichlor derivative of ricinolein, insoluble in 
alcohol, differing in this respect from castor oil, and heavier than wa¬ 
ter. This chlor-derivative is easily separated from the dissolved phos¬ 
gene, if heated to 50-600C., and the absorbed chlorine is then determined 
by the Piria-Vouhari) method. If castor oil were entirely composed of 
ricinolein, the theoretical amount of chlorine (chlorine index) would be 
9uJ9 % ; in practice it varies in oils taken from different varieties of Ri-^ 
ciniis between 8.9 % and 9.2 %. Other oils (those from olives, almonds, 
cotton, sesame, groundnuts, etc.) fix amounts of dblorine varying between 
0.08 % (almonds), and o.ig % (^oundnuts), therefore their addition to 
castor oil decreases the chloride index proportionally. The method has 
been tried with good results on artificial mixtures of different oils and 
castor oil. 

Oil from thorn-afple seed {Datura Stramonium), — This is obtained 
by extraction with carbon disulphide and ether; in both cases, the yield 
varies round about 25 %, but the oil e^ciaHy when extracted with 
ether, contains a certain amount of daturin (atropin) which rejiders it 
very active biologically. It is being used experimentally at the present 
time in several clinics for diseases of the eye and in one medical 
dime. 

Otto of Roses, — Some varieties of rose were grown for their essential 
oil b}’ Prof. Cavara at the Royal Botanic Gardens of Naples. Excellent 
results were obtained from the flowers of Rosa Hayi and Rosa Brilnfier 
by extraction udth petroleum ether. An oil with very strong scent was 
procured by first freeing it from the wax by means of absolute alcohol 
and evaporating the* latter in a vacuum. Anticatn can also be easily’ 
extracted from Rosa Hayi which can be well subvStitiited for the sun¬ 
flower in laboratories. 
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Other essential oils. — These have been obtained from the seeds of 
fennel {Foenicuhm sp.), the leaves of balm {Melissa officinalis) and the 
leaves of bay {Laurus nohilis) ; a large number of other plants are being 
studied such as foxglove {Digitalis sp.), marjoram {Origanum sp.), laven¬ 
der {Lavandula sp.). 

n. Studies on the principi;es that can be extracted prom 
THE MEDiciNAD AND PERPTOiE PLANTS OP SiciLY. —■ The esqperiments 
began by distilling the essential oils obtained. The following plants 
have been studied;— Origanum siculum (var Bentham)\ Ruta hractosa; 
Myrta communis; Eucalyptus GlohuUis; Mentha Pulegium (var. hirsfda 
Gussonei); Calamintha 'N&peta; SantoUna Chamaecyparissus; Chenopodium 
multifidum ; Rosmarimts officinalis. 

One feet worthy of mention is that the essential oil of the Sicilian 
marjoram which grows wild in many parts of the island is largdy used 
there as a condiment. The variety examined contained 49.5 % of phenol 
(entirdy consisting of thymol except for traces of a phenol which was 
not identified). About 98 % of the essential oil of Ruta consists of 
methylheptylketone and methylnom’Iketone, the former predominating 
(it makes up about 2/3 of the whole). 

III. — Studies on the juice op citrus erupts and its more 
SYSTEMATIC COM3V1ERCLAL UTILISATION. — The object of these researches 
was to study the best means of keeping the fresh juice (to be used as a 
food or beverage) in a condition suitable for export and to devise a suit¬ 
able method of collecting and purifying it. 

In order to preserve the juice of lemons none of the usual chemical 
anti-ferments must be employed as the Italian Health Regulations pro¬ 
hibit their use. The only anti-ferment allowed, sulphurous add, im¬ 
ports an unpleasant acidity to the juice. Sterilisation by heat in an 
autoclave and pasteurisation give the juice a boiled taste that prevents 
its use as a beverage. An attempt is to be made to by hydrogen per¬ 
oxide and ozone. 

Satisfactory results are apparently obtained by concentrating it 
in a vacuum at temperatures not above 50oC.-6o*>C., a concentrated ex¬ 
tract reptesenting from Vs to Vio ot the juice being produced. It is a dense, 
ydlowish liquid of the consistency of honey, which when poured into 
moulds, sets in a gelatinous mass 

If some grammes are dissolved in a glass of water the solution has the 
pleasant flavour of fresh juice. 

The sterilisation of lemon juice by means of ultraviolet rays has 
also been attempted. 

In the commercial preparation of this juice, the present methods 
of pressing the fruit must be abandoned. For this reason the author 
has been led to study a new treatment of the fruit, with a view to re¬ 
moving by mechanical means the superficial coloured exlemalportion 
of the fruit alone. This contains the oil-bearing glands and the essential 
oil. The white part of the cortex is left untouched as far as possible. 

[ 947 ] 
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Microtonxe sections of the outer cortex have been made and the thick¬ 
ness of the oil-bearing layer thus determined. 

The fruit after this thin, external layer is removed, is cut in the 
direction of its short axis into two equal halves. The knives used for the 
operation ate of silver, or heavily-plated metal, bronze, phosphorised 
aluminium, or of horn. 

The juice is not extracted by a press, but with a special mechanical 
apparatus consisting of rotating glass lemon squeezers. The remains of 
the lemons are put into an ordinary press to extract the remaining juice. 
The lemon juice is then filtered, in a stone-ware centrifugal filter, not a 
filter-press. A knitted doth, not a woven cloth, is used for filtering. 
The receptacles containing the juice must be of stone-ware, and the 
tubes must either be of stone-ware, glass, or commercial fused quartz. 

If a concentrated extract is needed, the copper bowl should be 
heavily plated with silver, not tinned. 

048 - Paper Pulp Supplies from India. L Chemical-Enquiry. IL Piepaiation of Bam¬ 
boo Pr&>r to Digestion. — Saht, W., (C^lulose Bxpeittotlic Government of India, 
attached to the Forest Research Institute, Dehm Dim, India), in Journal of the Royal 5 o- 
ciety of Arts, V 61 . liSJK, No. 3579, pp. 509-517. Eondon, June 24, 1921. 

The Indian Forest Research institute has made a careful study of 
the paper pulp question and amongst all the various plants suggested 
as utilisable for paper manufacture, has found so far that only 2 small 
groups, both belonging to the Gramineae are economically sound as re¬ 
gards the quantity and quality of their cellulose and the manufacturing 
conditions under which they can be exploited. These are bamboos 
and Savannah grasses. The author estimates that taking everything into 
consideration, Bumip, Bengal and South-West India could produce 
10 million tons of pulp per annum, and Assam 3 million (from Savannah 
grasses). The possibilities and present state of affairs as regards bamboo 
cultivation has been described by Pearson in The Indian Forester, Vol¬ 
ume XlyVI, Nos. II and 12 (i). The author in the present paper confines 
his statements chiefij*- to the chemical side of the question, and the pro¬ 
blem whidi interests the paper manufacturer, namely, the getting into 
solution of the non-cellulose constituents of liis raw material. 

The preparation of bamboo prior to digestion has given rise to some 
difference of opinion, and the authoi draws attention to the i^hysical an<l 
constructional features associated uith bam1x)o and Ihe coiivSe^jitent ef¬ 
fect of crusliing or chipping, the two prepaiator>’' treatmenis now in 
vogue. The fibre brindles of bamboo lie ])crfectly parallel to each other 
with no cioss graining and interlacing ; they split cleanly and cnisli per¬ 
fectly without reducing to dust. Groups of sa]) canals are abnndanl, 
which run parallel thoughout the whole length of the stem. In the dry 
material these are filled with air, which being in a stale of capillarity is 
extremely difllcnlt to dislodge, and in the case of cliips, offers a powerful 
resistance to the penetration of liquor, besides adding to the buoyancy of 


(ij See R. W^ay, lO-si, Ko. 408. (Ed.) 
[$ 47 - 948 ] 
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the mass and tending to float a portion of it above the liquor. The 
splitting which is the first effect of crushing, runs along these canals which 
are thus laid open to attack by liquor on their interior surfaces and the 
capillary air is eliminated ; wood presents no such feature. 

Throughout the entire length of stem, bamboo is of homogeneous, 
one-aged one season growth and therefore must not contain differences 
in density and quality. In wood there must be a proportion of indigested 
chips in wood pulp digestion, but there is no need for this in the case of 
bamboo. The nodes, contrary to general belief, are not denser than 
the intemodes. Their specific gravity is about 5 % less, but they contain 
more pectose and lignin and their colloidal resistance to liquor penetra¬ 
tion is, therefore, greater. The antidote to this is by opening up tfieir 
tissues completely. By crushing, this can be done so thoroughly that 
they can scarcely be distinguished in the general mass. As chips they 
must result in a considerable proportion of undigested specks and ble¬ 
mishes in the pulps. 

The author draws attention to one peculiar feature of bamboo 
relative to which a warning should be issued, viz. the extraordmary 
phenomenon it exhibits of cyclical gregarious seeding and death. A 
factory planted in a district without some inquiry having been made as 
to the seeding cycle, might find itself suddenly bereft of supplies for a pro¬ 
longed period. There are 2 methods recommended : first, the next seed¬ 
ing period may be known to be at such a date that supplies can be de¬ 
pended ui>on for a period long enough to secure an ample return in ca¬ 
pital invested in the undertaking, and second, the presence in the area 
of an alternative species which, as is invariably the case, does not flower 
at the same period. 

949 - Manufoeiuie of Tohaeeo Shade doth. — cox, j. w. in The Textile World, voi. Dix- 
No 21, pp 41-42, fig^. 4. New York, May 21, 1921 

It has been recognised for some time past that a suitable shade should 
be provided to protect wrapper leaf from the sim. Many things have been 
tried and found unpractical for various reasons, and cotton cheese doth, 
netting and osnaburg were used on experimental patches. These, how¬ 
ever, did only fairly well, and eventually certain cotton manufacturers 
evolved the present tobacco shade cloth, which is cheap and is found 
far more advantageous than anything previously suggested. This ar¬ 
ticle e3q>lains in general its uses and manufacture. 

950 — The Far-£astem Lac Industry in France (i).— Vjcrvtbuil, f ,m tiie BuOetm de 

la SociiU d^Encourai^ement pour PIndustrie Nahonale, Year CXX, Vol 133, No 2, 
PP figs 8. Fans, Februaiy, 1921. 

The lacs of the Bar-East, which are not connected in any way with 
the varnishes known as “ laques " in Erance, or with ‘‘gum lac (or “ stick 
lac an animal product derived from the secretions of cocdds, are of 
purely plant origin, being latexes obtained by tapping from various trees 


(x) See X^c-Yielding Trees of Iiido-<auiia aadtlieir Products, R., Feb , i9i9,No. 207. [Ed,) 

[»48-96ej 
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cultivated in China, Japan, and Tonkin. Although these trees are now 
less grown in Japan and China, they are increasingly cultivated in Tonkin, 
which has for a long time been the only country in the world that exports 
lacs, some 2500 tons of this product being exported each-year. 

I#ac is increasingly employed in modem industry, being largely used 
in aviation (as a protective cover for propellers, etc.),and also in electricity 
{being unequalled for its insulating properties). 

The author studies in succession, the lac-tree of Tonkin {Rhus succe- 
danea); the tapping of the latex and preparation of the lac ;the native 
processes connected with its application, which are long, tedious, but very 
w^l executed ; the physical and chemical characters especially the question 
of its hardening when exposed to cold and to heat) ; and its use in modem 
industries. 

Lac has wonderful qualities which render it of paramount importance 
to industry, but the archaic operations connected with its use, hand- 
mixing, laying on with a brush, and the endless rubbing down and polish¬ 
ing, are bound to be superseded. They are ridiculously slow and tedious, 
even in the Far-East, where, at all events in appearance, labour is cheap, 
and would be an impossible anachronism in France. Such processes ab- 
sohtely prevent the commercial use of lac. 

It this substance is ever to be of any practical utility in industry, it 
will have to be prepared mechanically- Fortunately, mechanical knead- 
ers have been devised that will answer their purpose very well, and an 
aerograph system of appl3ring the varnish has been invented. The in¬ 
strument is a substitute for from 10 to 20 experienced vamishers, accord¬ 
ing to the extent of surface to be treated. It has finally been announced 
that rubbing down machines can be had to reduce the endlejss work ot 
rubbing down propellers and furniture. The author is testing a method 
for varnishing barrels and all other receptacles with small orifices, which 
will certainly give excellent results. 

951 - Present Position ot the Camphor Xndnstxy tbron^out the World and Notes 
on Methods of Cultivation Employed (i). — I. Present Position of the Camphor 
Industiy. BuUetin of the Imperial InsHMe, Vol. XVIII, No. pp. 52^-536. I/ondon, 
Oct.-Dec. 1920. — n. Camphor Production and Exports in Jai)an. Board of Trade JouT'- 
nal, Vol. XIV, New Series. No. 1216, p. 400. I,oadon, Match j8, 1920. 

I. The effect of the Japanese monopoly has been to encourage the 
production of natural camphor in various countries, and has stimulated 
the efforts to solve the problem of the profitable manufacture of synthe¬ 
tic camphor. Hitherto it has not been found profitable to produce the 
latter on a commercial scale in competition with the natural product, but 
the American camphor refiners are seriously considering the desirability 
of developing the manufacture of synthetic camphor (true synthetic camphor 
may be made by preparing bomeol or isobomeol from pinene hydro¬ 
chloride or hydrobromide, and subsequently oxidisingit.) 


(i) See E. May 19^0, No. 52S and R. March 1921, No. 294. (EdJ) 
[950-951] 
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Tbe camphor diffictalty is, however, not merely a question of the liigh 
price of Japanese camphor, but the almost complete absence of the pro¬ 
duct from the free markets of the world. The production of camphor 
from leaves (i) in Florida will alleviate the position to some extent so far 
as the American manufeicturer is concerned, but strenuous eJBForts should 
be made to obtain supplies by the cultivation of the camphor tree in all 
countries suitable to its growth, and the home manufacture of synthetic 
camphor is distinctly advisable whenever possible. 

The author gives details of the past and present sources of supply 
in Japan, Formosa and China, and the future possibilities both in these 
countries and methods of cultivation now in progress elsewhere in the 
United States, the British Empire, etc. 

Japan. — The Japanese Monopoly Board are stated to have planted 
3 000 000 trees betvreen 1900 and 1906, and ii 000 000 in the 3 following 
years, and to have resolved from 1913 onwards to plant 3000 acres with 
camphor annually for 12 years. About 1270 trees are planted per acre. 
After 5 years experimental work, it was stated that leaf distillation was 
to be begun on a practical scale, and it was estimated that 6 500 000 lb. 
of camphor would be produced annually from these plantations. Al¬ 
though the average yield since then has varied, the yield anticipated for 
1921 is from 6 615 000 to 79380001b. Whilst it is obvious that this 
yield, if realised, will not meet the world’s demand for camphor, the re¬ 
strictions upon exports imposed by the Japanese Government will permit 
only a very small proportion of the supply to enter foreign commerce. 

II. According to the report issued in the Board of Trade Journal, 
which quotes the jfigures published in the Yokohama Chamber of Comimrce 
Journal, the production of crude camphor and camphor oil re^ectively 
for the 7 years from 1912-1918 inclusive is given as follows ; in thousand 
kin (i kin = 1.323 lb.) 

1912 : 5115 and 7073 ; 1913: 5576 and. 7395 ; 1914: 5865 and 
8388 ; 1915: 6220 and 9882 ; 1916. 6517 and ii 010 ; 1917: 4168 and 
7857; 1918; 2740 and 5591, 

The exiwTt of Japanese camphor to England, France and Germany 
before the war exceeded i million kin each, and to the United Slates 
was about 2 % niillion kin. The total quantity exported abroad about 
equalled the quantity consumed in Japan in celluloid and other manufeic- 
turing industries. 

According to the figures, there is a gradual decrease in camphor 
export, especially to the United States and the quantity of camphor 
consumed in Japan has also decreased considerably since 1916 before 
wliich there had been a gradual increase. This may be explained by 
the shortage of supply and does not signify any decrease in the demand. 

I. Formosa. — This is now rapidly becoming a manufacturing area 
rather than a region of production and export of the raw material, a trend 

(i) For percentage of camphor famished by leaves and branches in various countries, 
see R. Jtme, loao, No, 646. {Ed) 
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which has been accentuated since the war started. In May 1930 all ex¬ 
port of crude camphor was prohibited, a limited aniotint of refined cam¬ 
phor being allowed to foreign refiners at a discount of 3 % below the mar¬ 
ket price. 

r Syns TA. — The threatened monopoly not only of the camphor refin¬ 
ing but also of the ceUuloid industry by Japan has naturally stimulated 
the search for other sources of supply of camphor or for substitutes for 
the manufecture of celluloid. American buyers are looking to China for 
an immediate addition to the supply. In the Shan States of south¬ 
west Yunnan there are stated to be an immense number of camphor 
trees only awaiting transport facilities for their exploitation. 

The recommendation offered is that an American Syndicate should 
start oi)erations in South Hunan and South Kiargsi, eslnblishing distil¬ 
leries on modem lines, cutting in a conservative manner, and encourag¬ 
ing planting by demonstration plantations, lectures, pamphlets, and free 
distribution of seed and seedlings; and should afterwards extend their 
action into Kweichow, Kwangtung, and Kwangsi. Experimental pro¬ 
duction from wild and planted trees is being carried out in the island of 
Hainan, and the native camphor oil which in China usually contains 
60 % camphor is being bought up. 

United States. ~ The Celluloid Company have now planted 3000 
acres at Satsuma, and the Arlington Company 12 000 acres at Waller 
(since 1914); and planting has also been carried out in Texas and in the 
San Joaquin Valley. California. The trees are doing well in poor sandy 
soil being sown thickly at first, and transplanted when a year old into rows 
15-16 ft. apart and 3 ^-4 ft. apart in the rows. The leaves are cut 
4 years after transplanting, new growth mpidly replacing the portion prun¬ 
ed, so that two prunings become possible within the year. The rows 
are ultimately trimmed into V-shaped hedges 7-8 ft. high; the yield of 
flush, is now estimated at 5 tons per acre per annum yielding from 125 to 
150 lb. of camphor. A special station for the study of camphor has 
been established at Orange City (Iowa) and a trimming machine has been 
designed which pnmes 6 acres per day (i). It lias been found tliat young 
leaves contain more camphor than the i or 2 year old wood, so tliat no 
s eveie pruning is desirable ; but, if the leaves are cut once or twice a year, 
it seems improbable that, as seems to be expected in Florida, the ma¬ 
ture wood in later years can contain much camphor. Fallen leaves 
give a good percentage of oil and camphor, and it apiiears economical to 
air-dry the leaves before distillation, but rain or direct sun on the flush 
reduces the camphor content. For successful camphor cultivation a tem¬ 
perature not falling below 200 F and a rainfall of not less than 50 inches 
are two points worthy of notice. 

There being every pro.spect of successful cultivation in the Philip- 
pinnes, the Government, has granted the control of a large area of suit¬ 
able land there to an American Company. 

U) See R. Mardb 1931, No. ao^. {Ed) 

[->51] 
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British Empire:— a) Burma:-- Plantations up to altitudes of 
3000 ft. have proved successful, but at 4000 and 6600 ft. ha\>e foiled. 

However, the tree does well at Ootacamund in the Nilgiris at an 
altitude of 7300 ft.; and has also grown well at Dehra Dun. 

b) Federated Malay States — Experimental planting began in Selan¬ 
gor in 1904, and during the early years the growth equalled that in Japan. 

The tree was however, found to be hable to attacks of termites 
AUaciis atlas, Fo^nes, RoselUnia hothrina etc. It was possible, neverthe¬ 
less, to begin pruning in the 3rd year, an acre of trees yielding about 5 tons 
of flush 3 times a year and the leaves, when air-dried, giving from i.i to 
S.6 % of crude camphor. Assuming a yield of i %, 10 ooo^lb. of flush are 
required for 100 lb. of crude camphor, as against 15 400 lb. with a yield 
of 0.55 % from prunings of trees under 3 years of age. The cost of coll¬ 
ection, distillation and shipping is estimated at 63s. per 100 lb 

c) Ceylon — Being nearer the Equator than the natural range 
of the species, camphor did well tetween 3000 and 5000 ft. but not below 
2000 ft. I/ime and potash, were found to be necessary in the soil. The 
trees were coppiced to a height of 4 or 5 ft., and were found to yield 14 lb. 
of flush per annum each giving from 27 to 34 % of camphor oil and 0.75 
to I % of camphor, which, with the trees 4 ft. apart in rows 8 ft. apart 
i. e, 1360 to the acre, should give 143-190 lb. of camphor per acre. Suc¬ 
cessful results have been obtained on a sandy loam where the rainfall 
is not less than 90 in., where the trees have been planted in hedges Tun¬ 
ing across the Erection of the prevailing wind. 

Seed does not keep well in Ceylon, but may be stored in moist char¬ 
coal imtil May or June and is soaked for a day or two before being sown. 

d) Mauritius, — A Cinnamomum sp. has grown well, but yidds an 
oil very different from tree camphor oil, containing cineole, but no safrole 
and a little camphor. 

d?) South Africa. — Experiments suggest that camphor might be 
profitably cultivated in some of the warmer and moister parts of the 
Union territory. 

f) West Indies. — There are two distinct unproductive forms of 
Cinnamomum and yet another form which gives a normal yield of 1% 
or more of camphor in Jamaica, Trinidad and Dominica. Obviously the 
inferior varieties should not be allowed to hybridise with the true variety 
and should as for as possible be eliminated. 

g) Austraha. — C. Camphora is commonly grown in Queensland, 
and a native species C. Olivieri is stated to contain camphor, but requires 
further examination ; and in the Young district of New South Wales, 
a 15 year old tree gave 1.02 % camphor from its fresh leaves, a result com¬ 
paring favourably with those obtained in Elorida and elsewhere. It 
is suggested that the leaves might advantageously be distilled for the 
crude products on the bush with a similar apparatus to that employed 
for the Eucalypts. 

Giving a return after 3 or 4 years the crop is for lest speculative in 

[05lJ 
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cliaiacter than if planted for wood distillation after the lapse of from 
15 to 60 years. 

Other countries — Reference is made to the cultivation in the 
Straits Settlements, Madagascar, the Canaries, Buenos Aires, Algeria 
and also in Italy (i) where on the shores of Lago Maggiore, a tree has 
reached 90 ft. in height and i ft. in diameter within 8 years from the 
'time of sowing, a height rarely reached in a century, and a diameter 
usually requiring 25 years growth. 

It is therefore clear that the camphor tree can be successfully grown 
in many countries and if care be taken to secure the true form, a small 
but constant yield can be obtained by the distillation of leaves, etc. which 
at prices considerably below those now general, will be amply remunera¬ 
tive, and there are evidently great possibilities in the future quite apart 
from the old recognised sources of supply in Japan and China. 

952 - Nitrogen and Other Losses Daring the Ensiling of Maize.— Sha.w, r. h., Wbicht 

P. A., and Deysher E. F., in United States Department of AkrtcuUure BuUefin No, 953 

pp. 1-16, bibliogr. of works. Washington, D. C. IMfeiy 14, 1921. 

For several years the Dairy Division of the United States Department 
of Agriculture has been studying to find out more definitely what losses 
incident to the ensiling of maize are necessary, and what is the proper 
method of handling the crop to prevent such losses. This buhetin d^ls 
with the losses of nitrogen and other elements in maize silage made under 
ordinary farm conditions. 

A cylindrical concrete silo was employed 42 ft., high X 14 ft., inside 
diameter, holding approximately 150 tons, and located at the Dairy Di¬ 
vision Experiment Farm, Beltsville, Md. The floor was 4 ft. below the 
lowest door and the silo up to this door was water tight. The experi¬ 
mental work was carried on for 2 seasons, 1914-15, 1915-16. The depth 
of the silage after settling was approximately 38ft. 

The weight and chemical composition were recorded of : i) the maize 
in each sack as it was buried ; 2) the contents of the sacks as they were 
moved from the silo; 3) the juice. The losses or gains in each sack were 
estimated, based on the weights ensiled. 

The results of the chemical analyses as given in the Tables, show 
many evidences of a down-wash of soluble material, the upper part of the 
silo losing and the lower part gaining. The gmatest loss of dry matter 
in any bag in 1914-15 was only 18.64 %, while the average loss for all the 
bags was 8.66 %. The bags in the upper and lower halves of the silo 
showed respectively, 12.74 % and 4.70 % losses in dry matter. The 
apparent reversal of results in the following season may be attributed 
to the much larger outflow of juice. The average loss for all bags, how¬ 
ever, from the 2 year's work, may be taken as nearly 10 % of the dry 
matter, which is probably due to a large extent to the fermentation of 
the carbohydrates and to the carrying away of a soluble material by the 

(i) See R. June 1920, No. 646. {Ed.) 
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juice. The reducing and non reducing sugars almost entirdy disappeared. 
There was a considerable loss in crude fibre and in the furfurol yielding bodies. 

The evident loss in total nitrogen may be due largely, if not entirely, 
to the nitrogenous compounds which escaped in the juice. The albumin¬ 
oid nitrogen suffered a loss of over 50 %, while the non-albuminoid 
forms increased several times their own weight. 

If the total nitrogen of the 2579 l^^ce collected in the first sea¬ 
son is expressed as pure protein, the loss was 28.89 'which represents 
the protein in about 1500 lb. of. average silage. In the second season, 
the results expressed in a similar way, show a loss of 150.75 lb. in the 
9494,5 lb. of juice collected, representing the protein in about 7500 lb. 
of average silage. 

There was a gain in ether extract, which is probably due to the form¬ 
ation of new ether-soluble bodies. 

The juice which was collected the second season amotmted to nearly 
10000 lb. This juice averaged 0.263 % nitrogen, 0,0283 % albu¬ 
minoid nitrogen, 317.9 parts ammonia nitrogen and 1472.9 parts amino- 
nitrogen per million. 

953 -Comparisonsbetween Sun-Diying and Staek-Dxying of Fruits( iI.—Npur, p. n, 
in MofUhly BuUeHn of the Department of A^r^culiure, State of California^ Vol. X, No. 2. 
p. 7z. Sacramento, Caii Febr. 1921. 

Report on experiments carried out at the University Farm, Davis, 
California. 

Stack drying resulted in giving practically the same product obtained 
from evaporators. An apricot was cut in two and each part treated dif¬ 
ferently. All lots were exposed to the same amount of sulphur. At the 
end of 48 hours the sun-dried product was beginning to get in the condi¬ 
tion when it should be stacked. At the end of 72 hours, the sun-dried 
was somewhat too brown, whereas the other was just atout right. A 
better coloured fruit was obtained than the ordinary sun-dried product. 
It was not curled up at the edges and on riat trays it was tamed out in 
less time. It seems advisable in stack drying, instead of putting the 
fruit directly in the stack, to expose it to the sun for a half-ckiy, in order 
to get the colour produced by the suu, and then place it in the stack until 
dry. This saves a certain amount of moisture and gives a choicer product 
The sugar content seems to be practically the same but the eating quality 
of the stack-dried fruit is superior. Stack-drying should not be conducted 
with 3x8 ft., trays because the fruit may mfidew before it is dry. It 
is advisable to use smaller trays whenever possible {2 x 3 or 3 x 3). 

954 - Method of Dfstingaishiiig an Pieserred in Lime Water from an Oidimuy 

£!gg.—K bxs, K. and Stodi^gbr. J. (2) (CommiiiuGatioa made by ilie Chemical Labom- 
toxy o£ the C^ton of B33e), in the Annales dee FalstficaHtms et des FraudeSt Year XTV, 
No. 151, pp. 148-151. Paris, May, 1931. 

According to the “ Manuel Suisse des denrSes alimentaiies, ” the 
most certain way of distingaidiing an e^ which hasheenk^ in lime-water 

(i) See R. Axis- 8,8 (£<!■)• 

(e) PttbliAed in I<a Reuie Pliannaceatiqae snisse Kb. 14, Fd>. igai {Ei.), 
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fiom a fresh egg, is by determining the lime content of the ash of the al¬ 
bumen. The data given by the "Mannel Suisse " are based in Ivan 
Rozseutyi’s work entitled “ On eggs preserved in lime '' {Sur les ceufs 
d la cham). The authors subject this book to a critical examination, 
and also give the results of their own experiments. 

From the tests carried out with the eggs from a single hen-house 
they obtained the following data : 


1 

No 1 

Duratioii of imneision in 
hme-vratcr 

A<;h 

CaO of ash 

I ! 

fresh 

075 % 

0 

1 

2 1 

I monUis 

0 80 

2 04 

3 ‘ 

3 mcmtlis 

0 76 

A 44 

4 i 

5 months 

I 0 7 ® 

J -43 

5 . 

6 montbs 

1 073 

I x2 


As can be seen, there is no increase in the lime content, even at the 
end of 6 months, and the percentage of lime is variable even in the case 
of eggs having the same origin. 

The ash of the white of lime-preserved e^s from Croatia and Den¬ 
mark was found to contain from 0.71 to 4.85 % of €a O, with the except¬ 
ion of one egg with a cylindrical fettened yolk, and reddish albumen; 
this was probably a very old preserved egg, in which the white had be¬ 
come mixed with the yolk before it was opened, and which contained, as 
in the case of the eggs in RdzsBNVi's esperiment, a very high percentage 
of lime. 

These tests show that the amount of lime present in the albumen of 
fresh eggs is very variable : about 0.59 to 4.25 % of the ash. The lime 
content does not perceptibly increase, even if the egg is left for several 
months in lime-water, and the weight of the egg remains unchanged. 
Therefore the amount of lime in the white of an egg affords no means of 
judging whether or not the egg has been put in lime water. 

The vitelline membrane of lime-preseved eggs is easily affected, after 
even a relatively short time. For this reason, the authors are of opin¬ 
ion that, as the lime content of the yolk is much higher than that of the 
white, the high figures obtained by R5zsBnyi are due to a little yolk having 
been mixed with the white, owing to the rupture of the vitelline membrane 
when the egg was broken. 

If this membrane is fragile, an egg can be considered as not fresh. 
It is well-known that the specific gravity of an egg that has been kept 
in the air shows whether it is fresh or not. In the case of eggs with an easily 
ruptured vitelline membrane, the specific gravity will not indicate whether 
they have been preserved in lime, but will show that they have been pre¬ 
served m some liquid, or Icept in the air, the specific gravity in the latter 
case being much lower than in the former: the specific gravity of eggs pre¬ 
served in a liquid remains invariable. 
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PLANT DISEASES 


GENERAI, INFORMATION 

955 - Oigaiifsatioii amd Development of file Buieau of “Sanidad vegetal” of Culuu 

— Communicated by Dr. F. F. Falco, Delegate of Cuba to the Inief national Institute of 

A^ricultufe, 

The history of the Phyto-pathological Service of Cuba is of comparati¬ 
vely recent date, but it is only just to state that the Service has developed 
very rapidly and uninterruptedly. As soon as the Republican Govern¬ 
ment came into power, a small Phytopathological Service composed of 
honorary members was instituted for the purpose of studying certain quest¬ 
ions qf Phytopathology and Entomology specially connected with the 
export and import trade. Neither Ihis Commission, however, nor the larg¬ 
er one appointed later, was capable of coping with all the problems re¬ 
quiring solution. 

In 1916, as a result of the careful enquiry instituted, subsequent to 
their many scientific eapeditions, by Professors John* R. Johnston and 
Patricio Cardin (at ^t time chiefs of the Departments of Phytopatho¬ 
logy and Economic Entomology of the Agricultural Experiment Station 
of Cuba), the urgent necessity was felt of adopting the most speedy, 
practical and efficacious means for the control of certain injurious insects 
and diseases that are so prevalent as to constitute a veritable calamity 
to national agriculture, and at the same time of instituting a severer 
and more thorough supendsion of the transport of plants and plant products, 
not only within the boundaries of the nation,al territory, but also when they 
enter and leave the country. To this end, the Iklinistry of Agriculture, 
in conjunction with the President of the Republic, appointed that same 
year a " Commission of Plant Health ” composed of a President, Dr. 
John R. Johnston, a Secretary, Dr. Mario Sanchez Roio, and one 
member, M. Patricio Cardin. 

Three inspectors, an Office staff, and workers were also appointed. 
This Commission commenced its work by devoting itself especially to 
tlje study of the problem which then appeared the most pressing, viz., 
the destruction of the “ mosca prieta ” [Aleurocanthiis uoglum^ (i) which 
was doing serious damage to the citrus and other fruit trees of great econo¬ 
mic importance cultivated in the east province. About the same date, the 
Commission instituted investigations into the Panama disease (2) that 

(1) Sec H,, Oct., I<n8, No. 1186. {Ed.) 

(2) Sec K . Jan. 1011, No 3^89; R . May 1911; No, 1549; Dec, 19x2. No« 1686 (Fd) 
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attacks difEeient varieties of bananas, especially in the re^on of Arte¬ 
misia. Further, at Baiacoa, the centre of coconurt: cultivation in Cuba, 
where a terrible disease known as coconut bud-root (i) was decimating the 
plantations, the first steps were taken to isolate the centres of infection 
and thus hinder the spread of the epidemic. 

The results of the first efforts of this Commission were such as speedily 
to convince the authorities of the country of the necessily of continuing 
and extending the work, which was greatly appreciated, both by the agri¬ 
culturists and fruit-growers of Cuba. Therefore, the said Commission 
was converted into a larger institution called the “ Bureau of Plant 
Health . ” From that time, larger sums were allocated in the State bud¬ 
get for the use of this Bureau, its expert Staff was increased, the organi¬ 
sation of the Service was arranged so as to allow it to deal with the problem 
requiring most attention, its premises were enlarged, and it was provided 
with the necessary disinfecting apparatus, means of transport, and a fine 
laboratory. 

The following datails relate to the organisation of the Bureau of Plant 
Health, which has continued to work in a perfectly normal manner. 

T^ Centoax Bureau. — At the head of the entire organisation 
has been placed a Bureau with its headquarters at Havana. In order 
that the general work may progress fester, and be better distributed, the 
management has been entrusted to two persons, one being Prof. John R. 
Johnston, Chief of the Bureau of Plant Health, who orders and directs 
all operations of a scientific nature and devotes himself genemlly to all 
questions of technique, and the other, M. FElipE de i.a CrItz, chief of 
section and Staff, who attends to the administration, and matters connect¬ 
ed with the Staff. 

In addition to the various staffs employed in book-keeping, registra¬ 
tion, statistical work, and the archives, the Bureau has technical experts 
employed in the following sections 

Ports, RAmwAvs, and Postax Service. — To this section is en¬ 
trusted the supervision of all plants or plant products introduced into 
the cotintry. It also supervises the despatch of plants and fruit to markets 
from places where quarantine regulations have been, or are about to come, 
in force, as regards the said plants and fruit. At the same time, it enforces 
the regulations and quarantine measures decreed by the Government of 
Cuba respecting certain foreigu plant products. 

Gardens and Nurseries. — With a view to keeping all commer¬ 
cial market-gardens free from any serious diseases, the said gardens are 
regularly inspected, and if found in a satisfactory condition, are granted 
a certificate valid for certain time, and permitting plants to be despatch¬ 
ed therefrom without further preliminaries. 

This inspection of the gardens and nurseries is of great scientific 
importance to Cuba, for the reports drawn up give a list of all the insects 


" (i) See R, Dec, 1910; R., 1912, No. 598; R, Oct., i9i4»No. 961; R. Jan., 

X916, No 1x6, iEd,) 
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and plant diseases that have been observed, and the data thus collected 
will serve as a basis for the general and detailed entomological and phyto- 
pathological map of the country. 

Inspection Service. — Any person wishing to transport plants or 
portions of plants, from one place to another must obtain a certificate 
of good condition from the Bureau of Phytopathology, granted after due 
inspection. This service exercises constant supervision over aH exported 
fruit packed before de^tch, in order to prevent any leaf, or branch, 
leaving the country which is infected with pests, or diseases, that might 
entail quarantine measures being enforced against Cuban products. 

Entomology, Phytopathology, Laboratory, and Museum. — 
A phytopathological laboratory is attached to the services of the Depart¬ 
ment, where, all the parasites collected during expeditions, or on special 
or general missions of enquiry, are classified and those sent by agriculturists 
when applying for advice. There is also a small museum containing speci- 
cimens of the insects and diseases collected by the scientific staff in the 
course of their excutsions and inspections. This museum which <adds 
to its collection every day, is a very useful auxiliary in the work of deter¬ 
mining and identifying insects, diseases, fungi, etc. 

Exchange. Publications and I/Ibrary. — The “ Buieau of Plant 
Health " exchanges its publications with the scientific societies and In¬ 
stitutions of nearly all the countries in the world. Thanks to its Depart¬ 
ment, a movement for popularising and disseminating useful knowledge 
regarding plant diseases has been started throughout the country by 
means of bulletins and circulars in the form of books and pamphlets, or 
by the agency of newj^pers and reviews. 

The principal works published by the Bureau are as follows 

Bulletin No. i (book) — Da Comi^dn de Sanidad vegetal y su labor 
(The Commission of Plant Health and its work). 

BuHetin No. 2 (book) — Algunas plagas de nuestros cultivos por 
Rodolfo Arango (Some of our Crop Pests). 

Circular No. i (pamphlet) — I^a mosca prieta y medics para com- 
batirla (The Black Ely and means for its control). 

Circular No. % (pamphlet) — La enfeimedad del cocotero (The Di¬ 
sease of the Coco Palm). 

Circular No. 3 (pamphlet) — La enfermedad del pldtano. (The Di¬ 
sease of the Banana). 

Circular No. 4 (pamphlet) — La Plaga salivita en la yerha " Pa- 
land ” (The “ salivita ” Pest on the Parand Plant). 

Circular No. 5 (pamphlet) — Disposiciones vigentes sobre el servicio 
de Sanidad vegetal (Measures in Force Regarding the Plant Health 
Service). 

Circular No. 6 (pamphlet) — La enfermedad " mosaico de la 
cafia de azdcar por John R. Johnston (Mosaic Disease of the Sugar- 
Cane. 

These publications are supplied gratuitously to subscribers, and in 
general, to all applicants. 


iwi 
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Zones oe Work. — In order to be able better to carry out all the 
practical work within its sphere of action, which consists in the extirpa¬ 
tion of pests, plant surgery, etc., the Bureau of Plant Health has mapped 
out zones of work. It has separate Stations in the districts where the 
worst disease centres are situated, and the duty of the various Staffs is 
to take aU the prophylactic measures recommended by the Directors of 
the Bureau of Plant Health in special cases. 

Provincivu Ins3?ECtors. — In each Province, the Bureau is repre¬ 
sented by an Inspector, whose work indudes supervising plant-transport, 
and settling all matters connected with the affairs of the Bureau. 

Chief problems. — One the principal questions that has occupied 
the attention of the Bureau of Plant Health since its institution, is the 
extirpation of an insect popularly known as “ mosca prieta ” (the black 
fly, Aleurocanthus woglumi)^ a parasite that is very injurious to various 
fruit-trees, especially the citrus trees, etc., that constitute one of the 
country’s most important sources of revenue, and the mango, which ranks 
next*in economic importance. 

A disease that for many years, has greatly reduced the coconut produc¬ 
tion of the island and of seveml regions of the American continent — pu- 
driddn del cogoUo del cocotero ” (coconut bud-rot) — is also a problem 
to which the Department has devoted ranch attention. Gangs of workers 
are kept to disinfect the zones where the coconut palm is most intensi¬ 
vely cultivated, and they have succeeded in diecking the progress of 
this much-dreaded epidemic. 

From the centre to the west of Cuba, the majority of the varieties of 
banana are very subject to what is known as the Panama disease, produced 
by a fungus of the genus Fusarium. This disease makes it very difficu? 
to grow dessert bananas such as Johnson and Manzana. 

The Bureau carries out special prophylactic measures suitable to this 
case, and exercises supervision on the transport of banana cuttings 
from one place to another, so as to prevent the spread of the malady. 
In this manner, it has been possible to confine it to one part of the island, 
leaving the eastern portion, quite immune. This has just been officially 
confirmed during a tour of inspection carried out by one of the members 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station of Cuba. 

A sugar-cane disease called “ mosaico, ” “ rayas amarillas ” and 
" matizado ” found in Java and Hawaii, has also bera recorded at Porto 
Rico (i), where it causes great damage. A little later, its presence was 
observed in the sugar-cane zone of the United States, whence it was doubt¬ 
less introduced into Cuba, where it has been reported from various places 
a long distance apart. 

The Bureau of Plant Health, threatened by an outbreak of this di¬ 
sease, which would have been disastrous to the sugar crop, the most 
important source of the wealth of the island, and being well aware of the 
danger of the spread of the disease, exercised the most rigorous .supervision, 

(i) See R., May, 1919, No. 655; R-, June, 1919, No. 785 J lyao No. 698. (W.) 
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with the hope of entirely eliminating it. To this end, it keeps in contact 
with a large number of the sugar growers of the Republic with whom it 
exchanges observations, and is thus informed of all details which can serve 
as a basis for the serious and practical study of ** matizado 

One matter of recent date, and of great importance to the agricultural 
interests of Cuba, is at present occupying the attention of the Bureau of 
Plant Health, namely the means of preventing quarantine being imposed 
by the United States upon plant products imported from the island. As 
these measures are directed against the possibility of infection being 
conveyed by a diseased leaf, or portions of leaves, owing to the want of 
cleanliness of the ferry-boats, the Bureau of Plant Health has pledged 
itself to the Agricultural Department of Washington to guarantee the 
immtmity from black fly of all plants liable to the attack of this parasite 
and growing on a radius of 200 feet on either side of railway traversed 
by the trucks engaged in the ferry-boat service. 

956 - Entomological Braneb, Dsprriment of Agriculture, Canada. see No. 822 
of tiiis Review, 


DISEASES DUE TO FUNGI, 

BACTERIA AND OTHER LOWER PLANTS. 

957 - Diseases of Cultivated Plants in the Cape Provlnee, South Africa. — putis- 
axix, V. A,, in Union of South Afrioa, Journal of Ihe Department of AgriouUure, Vol. II. 
No. 6, pp. 525 - 5 ? 2 » figs. 6, Pretoria, June 192x1 

Observations relative to diseases which attack certain plants in the 
Cape of Good Hope Province. 

1) “ Chlorosis,’* observed at Wellington in October 1920 on nu¬ 
merous plum trees (var. Kelsey), 12 years old; apricots in the same or¬ 
chard were also attacked but less severdy than the plums. The disease 
appeared in this case to be due mainly to the general lack of nutrition for 
the plants and of organic matter in humus form and possibly also to lack 
of iron. 

2) “ Litliiase ” of pears; according to reports in May 1920, the fruits 
of about 200 pear trees 20 years old (var. “ Bon Chretien ”) were attacked 
at Somerset West during the last two or three years. In 1919-1930 the 
attack was especially severe ; about 15 % of the fruits of the above mention¬ 
ed trees were injured. The soil had not been well drained up to last 
winter and in addition to this, last year it was particularly dry which 
explains to a large extent the spread of the disease. 

3) Rhizopiis nigricans. This caused the very serious rotting of 
peaches (var. Sea Eagle) packed for exportation ready for shipment to 
Stellenbosch. The same fungous was also found with PmiciUiim italic 
cum on plums and peaches stored for some time. As regards control mea¬ 
sures, it is recommended that the fruits be handled with the greatest 
care and danuige round the peduncle should be avoided at picking time. 
On no account should fallen fruits be allowed to rot under the trees and 
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if impossible to utilise, they should be collected and burnt. It is pro¬ 
bable that insects play an important part in the propagation of the 
parasite. 

4) Chrysanthemum rust {Puccinia Ckrysantkefni), fairly common 
in 1921 on chrysanthemums at Sea Point. This disease can be checked 
when the plants are only slightly injured, by picking off and burning 
the diseased leaves; plants very severely attacked should be burnt; 
Bordeaux mixture may be used with advantage as a spray for unaffected 
plants in order to prevent the spread of this disease. 


958 - Treatment for Bejuvenatiiig, Olhre-Treei^ Vines, and Fruit Trees in GeneraL — 
I.oiiup»fTB, G., in La Nitona AgricoUura del Lbljsm, Year IX, No. 190, pp 28-29. Rome, 
April z, 1921:. 

This treatment for restoring the vigour of trees and shrubs (olives, 
vines and fruit-trees) is especially efficacious in the case of individuals 
weakened by age, la^ of cultural care, the action of cold or frost, and the 
attacks of plant or insect enemies 

It can, however, be applied with equally good results to young or 
middle-aged trees and shrubs, for it increases their vigour and producti¬ 
vity to a remarkable extent, and is indi^ensable for trees which not only 
show clear signs of organic weakness, but also have their trunks covered 
with mosses and lichens, that cause direct injury to their host, and at the 
same time, harbour pathogenetic microorganisms. 

A complete treatment calculated to induce rejuvenation naturally in¬ 
cludes a series of operations ranging from systematic pruning to suitable 
manuring, and the usual cultural works which must be executed with the 
greatest care. 

In order to complete and increase the effect of the last-mentioned prac¬ 
tices, the author advises a method he has used successfully for 20 years, 
viz., covering, or graying, the plants, according to whether they are of 
low or high growth, with a mixture composed of sulphate of iron (5 kg.), 
daked lime (5 kg.) and water (i hectcHtre). 

This lime-iron wash is very adhesive, not removed by the rain, and 
prepared in precisely the same way as Bordeaux mixture. 

In the case of trees in a very weak state and especially in that of old 
olives suffering from root-rot, it is most advisable to extend the treatment 
to the large roots. For peach-trees, lime-iron spraying is an excellent 
addition to the usual winter treatment (spraying with 3 % Bordeaux 
mixture), as it controls leaf-curl {Exoascus deformans), and other causes 
of want of productivity. 

The best time for using the lime-iron mixture is at the ^d of winter, 
from the middle of February to the end of March, or the first few days in 
April, in any case, not before the leaves begin to bud. One application, 
rq)eated every two years is sufficient. 


[9SY-iS8] 
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959 - Pusarium roseum a i^^myeeto bjurious toVlnatbithe Siee Growing 
Regions of Italy. — Novemj, NT., in 21 Gtornale di RisicoUura, Vo’. XI, No. 7 * PP- 103- 
105. Vercelli, July 31, 1921. 

Ill 1921, many fields of wheat situated in the rice-growing regions of 
Italy were attacked by Fusarium roseum link, which is regarded as being 
the conidial form of the ascomycete Gibberella Saubinetii (Mont) Sacc. 

This disease (wheat scab or blight), was also very common in other 
parts of Italy during the same year, and caused losses in some fields 
estimated at 20 % or more. 

Awnless varieties are most attacked; though “ Gentil Rosso, ” 
Carlotta Strampelli, ” Cologna, " Varesotto, etc., also suffered 
severely. 

As protective measures, the careful dr3dng of the wheat before thrashing 
is recommended ; the grain should also be sieved, in order to eliminate all 
infected, stunted seeds. The seed-com should be changed, and the seeds 
carefully disinfected with a solution of copper sulphate. 


960 - Ergot (Claviceps sp.) Aseomyeete Observed on Many Grasses In Australia.— 

BisMnTQHAM, W. A., in The AgricuUnral GazetU of New South Wales, Vol. XXXII, Ft. 6, 
pp. 410-412, 8. Sydney. June a, 1921. 

In February, 1921, the Manager of Bathurst Experiment Fanii sub¬ 
mitted specimens of Blue Grass {Andropogon intermedim) to the Bio¬ 
logical Branch for examination. A sticky secretion was found associated 
with the panicles due to the presence of the sphacelial stage of Claviceps sp. 

In March 1921, the Manager of Glen Ihnes Eixpeiiment Farm observ^ 
the following specimens attacked by Claviceps the ergot stage being 
present in each case; wheat, rye, Hungarian or Awnless Brome {Bromus 
inermis), a Canary grass (Phalaris minor), Loietta rye grass {LoUum 
muUiflorum var.), fescue. Tall {Festuca elatior). Giant (F. arundicanea), 
Hooker's [F. Hookeriana). All the later crops and late growth of grasses 
had been seriously infected whilst the early varieties and early growths 
of grasses were practically free. 

Specimens of Pollinia fulvum and Panicum bulbostm attacked by 
ergot have recently been submitted to the Biological Branch by the 
Principal of Hawkesbury Agricultuml College. 

This fungus appears to be more prevalent in warm moist seasons. 
Some previous records of this fungus in Australia are; Hooker's fescue 
(Glen Innes Experiment Farm, 1914) and wheat and rye (Glen Innes, 
1914). Me. Ai<pine records it on Perennial rye grass [LoUum perenne) and 
(Z. tefmilevdum) in Victoria, 1895. 

961 - Diseases and Pests of Coconut Palm in Porto Rieo. — See No. 912 of thic 
Review, 


962 - Diseases and Pests of the Camphor in the Fedeiaied Malay States. — See 
No 951 of this Reviw, 
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WEEDS AND PARASITIC FDOWERING PLANTS 

■ 

963 CSopper Sulphate in the Control of the Field Poppy in Wheat Fields* — vilcoq, 
in Comptes rendus dis stances de VAcadimte iPA^ricuUwe de Praiicc, Vol. VII, No. j:q, 
pp. 640-642. Paris, Juln, 27, 1921. 

The results of experiments carried out for the purpose of determin¬ 
ing whether copper sulphate had a strong toxic action upon the field poppy 
[Papaver Rhoeas), and if sc, the strength of the copper solution required 
to destroy it. 

Some plots of ground belonging to the Agricultural College of Chesnoy 
(Loire), in which the wheat succeeding mangels was infested with field 
poppy, were sprayed with increasingly concentrated solutions of copper 
sulphate (3, 4, 5, and 6 %). 

By this means, it was found, that 3 % and 4 % solution had hardly 
any effect, but that Papaver Rholas is not insensible to 5 and 6 % solution ; 
the latter is the highest concentration that can be used for fear of damaging 
the wheat. A 6 % solution blackens and destroys the lower leaves of the 
poppy ; the plant, however, continues to grow, though less vigorously, and 
its development is but slightly hindeied. 


INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER LOWER AMIMALS 


964 - Biological Studies on Aphis riiiw/c/s.— DAVlDso^ F, in Buiuin of EtdomoloJcal 
Resetrchf Vol. XII, Part. I, pp. 81-89, 6 figg. l/ondon, June, 1931. 

The specific name of Aphis mmids Lhin. is applied by the author 
to the black aphis found in spring upon the spindlewood-tree [Euonymus 
europaeiis), and later in the season, upon beans, poppies and numerous 
other plants. This insect has many synonyms owing to its polyphagous 
habits, but the name given it, in 1746, by Linnaeus has the right of priority. 
The cinei synonyms are: A . papavcris, Fabr., A . cuonymi Fabr, aud A . 
fahae Scop, 

As scientific literature contains no complete description of * 1 . rumicis, 
the author though it well to give in liis pai>er a detailed account, illustrat¬ 
ed by figures, of all the different fonns of this species. 

The morpliological description is followed by a sketch of the life- 
history of the pest based on many rearing experiments, and upon observa¬ 
tions made in the open. 

These experiments were carried on during IQT3, and the first half 
of 1914 ; when they were interrupted by the outbreak of Great War, and 
not resumed until 1920. The author reserves to himself the right of publish¬ 
ing his results by degrees. He is of opinion, that a tlirough investigation 
of the life-history of the species in question would throw much light 
upon the very ^fficult bio^gical problems connected with the family of 
the AphiAHae, 
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965 - Cbalcis euthryrrhmi sp., Hymenopteron Farasitie. on Euthyrrhinus 
tnediiabundas a Beetle Injurious to the Mango^ in North Queensland. — 

Dodd, A. P ,iii Bulletin of Entomological Research, Vol. XTI, I'art i, pp. 67-68. Xondon, 
June, 1931. 

A morphological description of a new species of Hymenopteron, Chalcis 
eiithyrrhini, of which some specimens were obtained in the neighbourhood 
of Gaims and Townsville (North Queendand), by breeding the curcuHonid 
beetle Euthynhimis meditahundus Fabr., which is injurious to the mango. 
Other individuals were reared on the dead wood of the latter tree, or 
captured on the dead, or dying, wood infested by the coleopteron. 

966 - Dicrurus wacroeeras. Useful Indian Bird. — Fletcher, t. b., and in- 
GLis, C, M., in The Agricultural Journal of India, Vol. XVI, Pt. 4, pp. 359-364. i col. 
pi. Calcutta, July, 1921. 

Dicrurus macrocerus Vieill. {“ Black Drongo or ‘'King Crow ”) 
is one of the most common and familiar birds occurring in all cultivated 
areas. This bird is found near dwellings; it accompanies cattle often 
perching on their backs, and also follows the plough all with a view to the 
capture of insects. The food consists almost exclusively of insects, and 
laigely of injurious insects such as crickets, grasshoppers, ifioths, bugs 
and insect larvae 

The nest is usually placed in a tree between April and August (usually 
in May in Bihar). 

The Drongo is protected by law throughout the whole year in Delhi, 
in the United Provinces, Bengal, Assam and Burma. As it a most useful 
bird it deserves every protection and encouragement. The latter can 
be attained in the case of cultivated areas, by^ the provision of suitable 
perches for the birds to rest on. 

907 - Msans of Preventing the Officinal Gantharides Lytta vesicaior/a from In 
juring Fruit Trees. — Lotriontb, G., in La Nuova AgncoUura d% Lasio, Year IX, 
No. 204, p. 77. Rome, July 10, 1921. 

In certain provinces of central and south Italy, the officinal cantharides 
or “ Spanish Fly [pytta vesicatoria U.) often causes perceptible injury 
to olive and many other fruit-trees by rapidly devouring the leaves and 
tender shoots. 

The only means of defence hitherto employed has consisted in shaking 
the trees attacked very early in the morning, when the coleoptera, numbed 
by the cold of the night, fall to the ground, where they can easily be collect¬ 
ed to be sold to the chemists. 

By the advice of the author, this treatment has been superseded in 
Latium for some years past, especially in the case of olive trees, by applying 
a spray with an acid Bordeaux mixture base (i. 5 kg. of copper sulphate 
and I kg. of slaked lime in i hectolitre of water), to which has been added 
lead arsenate (i.o to 1.5 kg.). A single application made at the beginning 
of the invasion has always sufficed completelv to free the trees, after some 
hours, from the insects. 


[965-»filY] 
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By the time the olives are gathered, the slight traces of lead arsenate 
will have already disappeared from the surface of the fruits, so there is no 
fear of any toxic effects. 

908 - PaMnaria ornata u. sp. Goecid on Citrui Trees in New South Wales. — 

Frogoatt, W. W., in The A^UuUtifral Gazette of New South Wales, Vol. XXXII, Pt, 6, 

pp. 42^-428, pL, I, Sydney. June, 2, 1921. 

Description of Pukinaria ornata, n. sp., found in abundance in 1920 
11) all stages of development, on the foliage of a lemon tree near Sydney. 

P, psidii and P. tecta are two allied species and P. cellulosa is even more 
closely related to the species in question. 

An examination of plants in the vicinity of the lemon tree resulted in 
the discovery of foliage of Pittosporum undulMum thickly infested with 
these mealy bugs. It would appear, therefore, that P. undulatum is the 
original or natural host of this bug, from which it had migrated to the le¬ 
mon tree, 

9^9 - Oryctes rhinoceros a Goleopteron injurious to the Coconut Palm, in Goa, 

Portugese India. — Dos Reuccdios Furtado C. X., in Govimo Geral doEsiadoda 

India, Direcao dos Sendgos Agricolas e Florestais, Boletim tie Aerieultum, Year U, 

Nos. 1-4 pp, 82-85. Nova Goa, 1930, 

The coconut palm is one of the principal sources of revenue in the 
Colony of Goa. Among the enemies of this tree, the coleopteron, Oryctes 
rhinoceros D. (i) occupies a very important place, although the serious damage 
done by this insect is, it appears, little known to the greater number of 
the coconut growers, being frequently attributed to another beetle Pyw- 
chopliorm fei'rugineus J'ab. (2), which continues the destructive work 
of the first, frequently causing the rapid death of the tree attacked. 

0 . rhinoceros has a predilection for the tenderest parts of the coconut 
palm, and selects the terminal hud. If the tree is severely attacked, it 
soon appears .sickly, and very quickly succumbs, the terminal bud pensh- 
ing first. 

The galleries excavated by 0 . rhinoceros in the interior of the tree 
help P. ferruginous to effect an entrance, and this beetle is even more in¬ 
jurious, and dangerous, than its predecessor. 

The natural enemies of n, rhinoceros assist in controlling it, but there 
are other means of destroying the insect, or of preventing its apiKiaraiu'c, 
which are most efficacious when applied collectively by all the owi’ersof 
palms, attacked by tliis pest. The dead trees must be felled without de¬ 
lay, and removed from the plantations. They should be exit open length¬ 
wise, and the fibrous portion removed and burnt. 

As the beetle is greatly attracted by light, it has been suggested tliat 
large fires should be fondled at night; i>ractical experience has, however, 
shown the author that no satisfactory results can thus be obtained. 

It is best, at the beginning of the winter, to dig trenches with a capacity 
of 8 maos cubicos " and to place upright in them 4 pieces of coconut 

(i) See R, Dec. 1915, No. 1367 (Ed.). 

12} See R. Jtily 1017, No. 696. (Ed.) 

[»C7~96»] 
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stem. When the stems begin to decay, the adult female beetles aie at¬ 
tracted out in August, and the larvae must be carefully destroyed. They 
make a good chicken food. 

The author states that having once put into a vessel containing water, 
a few small fish and other refuse, with liie idea of using them when de¬ 
composed as a manure for certain plants in his garden, he found after some 
days, that the vessel was full of beetles which had b^ attracted by the 
smell emitted by the decomposing matter. 

In order to prevent the coleoptera taking refuge in large heaps of plant 
refuse, some kitchen salt, which has a repellent effect upon the insects 
should be mixed with the rubbish. It is a good plan to turn over the 
heaps to the sun in September and October, in this way, some of the larvae 
sheltering there will fall a prey to the poultry, and the rest should be de¬ 
stroyed by the farmer. All the other organic matter intended for use 
as a fertiliser in the plantations, ought to be treated in the same manner, 
for salt not only repels the beetles, but has a fertilising action upon the 
coconut palm. Some persons advise spraying the terminal bud of the 
palm with salt water, but this can only be done with the help of mechanical 
sprayers, otherwise the operation is both costly and difficult. 

The larvae hiding in the galleries can be extracted with a piece of wire 
having a hook at the end; when the grubs are removed, a small 
quantity litre of oil of turpentine or tar is poured into the galleries, 
and the entrance is closed with clay. 

One general rule that ought never to be neglected is to keep the plan¬ 
tation extremnely clean; this is in fact an excellent means of preventing, 
or minimising, the attacks of Oryc^es rhinoceros, and of other enemies 
of the coconut palm. 

970 - Euthyrrhinus mediiubundus a Beetle lh]aiious to the ISaiigo in 

Australia. —Hili. O. F., in Bulletin of EfOomolopcalResearch, Vol. XU, Piart z, pp. 63-66, 

figs I. I^ondoiL June 1921- 

Adult specimens of the CurcuBonid Euthyrrhinus mediiahundus 
Fabr. used formerly often to be met with in the woody district to the south 
of Darwin (Northern Territory), and have frequently been obtained from 
the branches of two indigenous trees, and of Anona and Poinciana, as 
well as from those of two undetermined, ornamental, foreign trees growing 
in the Botanic Garden at Darwin. As a rule, there trees were not much 
injured, although the specimens of Poinciana sometimes suffered con¬ 
siderably. Mango-trees, although seriously attacked and sometimes des¬ 
troyed by termites {Mastotermes darwiniensis), seemed to be avoided by 
E, meaitahiidus, even when growing in the immediate neighbourhood 
of infected trees belonging to other ^cies. 

Since 1919, however, the author has.had the opportunity of studying, 
at Townsville {North Queendand), the life-history and habits of this b^tle, 
and has found, that it is a formidable enemy of the mango, a tree which 
although it is not much cultivated from the commercial standpoint, is 
nevertheless a frequent denizen of many gardens in North Queendand, 
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where it is greatly prized, not only for its beauty, and the shade it affords, 
but also for the fine crops of fruit it produces. 

The first symptom that shows the tree to have been attacked is the 
withering of the terminal branches; this is followed by partial defoliation, 
the growth of groups of leaf-bearing adventitious shoots along the prim¬ 
ary and upper bmnches, and the death of the secondary, and subsequently, 
of the primary branches. The cause of these alterations is only revealed 
when the adult beetles begin to emerge from the dead, or d3dng, branches, 
or even though this is of rare occurrence, from the branches in which 
the sap continues to flow. 

The young larvae, which hatch out from the eggs deposited by the 
females in shallow cavities, excavate galleries in the cortex, and afterwards 
in the sap-wood. These galleries first run, either obliquely, or horizon¬ 
tally, but sooner, or later, assume an entirely horizontal course. The 
damage usually done by the larvae is so great, that the branch is destroyed 
before the first adult insects emerge. 

The cortex of a badly attacked brandi is covered with holes of dif¬ 
ferent sizes; those up to 2 mm. in diameter are made by the adult forms 
of the parasitic hymenoptera, which when in the larval stage, destroyed 
the larvae of J?. meMtdbufdus, whereas the largest (which may be as much 
as 7 mm. m diameter), are the work of the adult beetles. 

Et meditahmdus is not exempt from the attack of parasites of which 
the following have been identified: CJmlchis mtkyrrhini Dodd n. sp. (i), 
Thaumasura curculionis Girault, and Th. pavo Girault. None of these 
parasites have, however, proved themselves of much practical utility. 

No experiments have yet been made in the artificial control of £. me- 
dUabmtdtis, In the meantime, it seems reasonable to suppose, that the 
infested area could be restricted by cutting down the trees which are much 
attacked (and therefore useless) and burning them before the adult in¬ 
sects emerge. 

971 - Chermes cooleyi Aphis on the Douglas Fir Pseodotsuga. Doaglasii 
in Eingland and Scotland.— CarstUFFa, N., in Quarterly journal of Forestry, Vol. XV, 

No. 3, pp. 157-159- I/ondon, July, igai. 

Chermes cooleyi Gill has been introduced into England from North 
America within the last few years, almost certainly on imix>rted trees. 
Apparently it was first noticed about 1904, but it was not recognised spe¬ 
cifically until 1907, when it was discovered at East Dias in Hampshire. 
Since then it has been noted in many localities in England and Scotland, 
most probably having been distributed with nursery plants, but it has 
not, as far as is known at present, spread into Wales and Ireland. 

The life cycle of Ch, cooleyi has only been partly elucidated in Great 
Britain, its habits from June oqwards being tmknown. It is well known, 
however, that it winters on the needles in the larval stage. These larvae 
are clearly visible to the naked eye, appearing as minute black specks 


(i) See No. 965 of this Review. {Ed.) 
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031 llie wax of the tmder-side of the needle. In the niajoiity of cases 
these larval forms are concentrated on the more shaded branches that is, 
the infection is most apparent near the stem. It is this fo3tm which pro¬ 
duces the white wool so noticeable on the trees in early spring. When 
these larvae mature, they deposit numbers of brown coloured eggs on the 
old needles, beneath the protective coat of wool. About the middle of 
May the individuals hatdied from these eggs, migrate along the brandies 
to the newly formed shoots and settle there on the under sides of the needles. 
In June, two of individuals appear from these migrants, namely, 

a) wingless forms which produce white wool and deposit their eggs on the 
same host plant, and b) winged forms. At this point the knowledge of 
the life-cyde fails. Probably the wingless forms maintain the infection 
on the original host, producing either larvae which rest until the following 
^ting or a series of generations, each similar to the previous one, the 
last of which in autumn will give rise to the hibernating larvae on the ne^es. 
The winged forms leave the Douglas fir needles ahnost immediately, to 
seek new hosts of the same or another species. 

It is not possible to say in the present state of knowledge, whether 
Ch. cooleyi will become a dangerous pest. It is incapable of ravages compar¬ 
able witii those of defoliators or bark pests and yet it must necessarily 
reduce the vigour of the host. No doubt, when attacks are recurrent, 
there is considerable loss in incresnent, particularly when young stock 
is in question. 

The old needles, attacked by the early spriag form, show some yellow 
discoloration on the upper surfaces. The succeeding generation which 
attacks the young shoots, causes mottling on the upper surface of the 
needles, a certain amotmt of deformation or “ elbowing ” and when the pest 
is numerous the whole dioot wilts under the attack. 

It is not likely that the fir will be killed by Ch. cooleyi unless the trees 
are severely attacked for a number of consecutive years. 

The prominence of the pest in 1921 is probably due to the climatic 
conditions of the winter and spring seasons, the mild winter feLvouiing 
the hibernation of the larvae on tlu needles, and the warm, dry ^ring 
aiding and accelerating the maturation and mnltiphcation of these indivi¬ 
duals. 

The inseet can be controlled readily in the nursery by the use of a 
nicotine soap wash, or even a strong soap wash alone if the remedy is ap¬ 
plied in the autumn, when the insect is in the larval stage, unprotected 
by any woolly covering, in any case, nursery plants, infested, or even 
liable to infestation, diould te cleaned in some such manner before despatch¬ 
ed to another locality, because no econonuc measure for the eradication 
of the pest once established in the plantation can be advocated. 

[wil 
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A High School of Rural Household Economy in Belgium 

by jEJANNB DE VUYSt 

From the fiist;the instruction in Rural Household Economy which 
owes its origin to Director General !Pjsux>ST has been deservedly succesafol 
with the inhabitants of the country districts of Belgium and is developing 
rapdly. For a long tune past, however, the Inspectorate has indicated 
the need for giving a more scientific training to the teaching staff of the 
Intermediate Rural Education Services and of the Peripatetic Schools. 
Moreover, it appeared to be of the highest importance to have some form 
of Higher Professional Education for the daughters of the large land own¬ 
ers and farmers, and for women who intend to live in the colonies. At 
several important conferences it was urged that the scheme of Agricultuial 
Instmctioii should include an ficole Nonnale superieure ” During their 
travels the women Inspectors of Household Economy had come across 
instances of schools of this class in other countries and were of opinion 
that Belgium should not be allowed to lag behind its neighbours. 

Hence the Council for the Improvement of Agricultural Education 
decided that it was necessary to establish one of these higher schools for 
girls. Thanks to Baron Ruzmte, Minister of Agriculture, a High School 
of Rural Household Economy was founded at Bfeysel (Laeken, Brussels) 
in October 1920, with the object of turning out ^cially trained women 
competent to direct fidd work or to act as leaders of groups of fanners’ 
wives, familiar with modem methods, or as themsdves the wives of 
landed proprietors in sympathy with country life. 

The new Institution has also the equally important object of serving 
as a Training College for Mistresses able to popularise and disseminate 
Tedmical Instruction, 
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The Higher Traming College “ lastitut NTormal supetieurof Rural 
Household Economy is situated at Heysel, near the Royal Palace of lyaeken 
in the fine estate of Hoss^hem, which is within 30 minutes journey of the 
Gate du Notd, at Brussels. The estate comprises 24 acres of cultivated 
land and a magnificent park, 36 acres in extent. For practical work, a 
farm, kitchen garden, oidhards and ornamental grounds are provided 
as w^ as land intended for various crops. 

The organisation of the domestic life is particularly interesting. 
Each student has her own room and all the rooms are differently arrang¬ 
ed so that the students can become acquainted with the most suitable 
types of furniture. To save ^ace some very interesting combination 
furniture has been designed. There is nothing of the forbidding aspect 
of a school about the place; as far as possible the students enjoy a 
family life. 


The school is directed by a Principal who possesses a Ph. D. degree, 
and is assisted by a staff of qualified Mistresses. Theoretical and Practical 
courses are given bv University trained professors. Each we^, ex¬ 
perts, either native or foreign, give lectures on questions of the day. 

The methods of instruction adopted at the School are q>ecially design¬ 
ed to develop initiative and common sense. Thus therstudents are e^qpect- 
ed to prepare their next lesson themselves, the subject only being given, 
and for this purpose they have access to reviews andbooksin the I/ibrary. 
Very little use is made of mere memory work. 

R^ular periods are devoted to pmctical work; every day a section 
is busy in the Htchen and another on the farm, and time is also set aside 
for work in the garden. This would appear to be the best method, for 
theory without practice is of little value and practical experience deepens 
the impression of the lesson. By these methods the Students learn to 
make tiie best use of their time and to oiganise their own work. 


The Institute has been at work since October, 1920, and the exsunina- 
tions in July 1921, proved very satisfactory. Tlie work and studies of 
the year are taken into accoimt and rank equally with Ihe exanunation 
results. The total of marks gained decided the rank and grade for entry 
into the second year; the marks obtained for the year's work count as 
one half and the examination marks as the other half. Memory plays 
quite a secondary part in the Examinations which lay for greater i^iess 
on what the students know how to do on their own account with skill 
and intelligence. Thus they have to prepare answers to a liniited number 
of questions dealing with each of the courses taken, the questions being 
given to them at least three weeks before the examination. Each student 
has different questions to answer which are chosen by lot, and to help 
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them to answer, they can have recourse to all the documents that have 
been collected during the year as well as to the books in the Kbiary. 

Previous notice is also given of the practical tests which are also assigned 
to the students by lot. evidence of initiative they are encouraged to 
submit new forms of apparatus not mentioned in the lectures and to de¬ 
monstrate their value to an examining board. The highest TnArks are 
giwen to those who submit the most ingenious and practical devices which 
are most in accord with the general aim of the sdiool and are designed to 
improve the atnenilies of rural homelife. The examinations are thus 
not of the ordinary character but are all the more a preparation for prac¬ 
tical Ufe. 


In a short time a new building, lacing the present College, will be ready 
to receive the students, twenty in number, who have been admitted to the 
second y|p.r course Here too, each student will have her own room with 
its distinctive furniture. All the arrangements will be of the practical order 
but simple and in good taste and avoiding any scholastic severity. A 
baby clinic is also being erected and the students will thus be initiated 
into their future duties as wives and mothers. In aU probability they 
will be given the care of young children orphaned by the war and be 
charged with their upbringing tiU they reach school-age. The Director's 
private house will also be in the grounds. 

It should be noted moreover that the College can come to an agree¬ 
ment witdi similarinstitulions in other countries to arrange for the tempo¬ 
rary interchange both of members of the staff and of students* This ^ould 
prove of the utmost value to both as they will able to compare methods 
and return from their sojourn abroad witb interesting experiences, which 
win be all to the advantage of the progress of the Higher Training Coljpge 
scheme. 


A large number of well-known persons both’^of iBelgian and of other 
nationalities have visited the CoU^ and can testify to the fact that thsi 
new Institution is a busy hive of intensive and intelligent work. The stu¬ 
dents, both Flemish and Walloon, meet together in the lecture rooms 
and in the practical work; throughout the work proceeds cheerfully and 
with zest just as in home surroundings. They are allowed a wide meas¬ 
ure of liberty and kre not constantly annoyed by paltry and useless reg¬ 
ulations ; it is intended that they should themselves establish the good 
tone of the College and fed then own personal re^nsability fox it. They 
are aware that the College can be a “ higher ” Institution in any true 
sense only if they themselves attain to the higher levd both moral and 
mteHectual. This elementary truth, on which every constitution should 
be fbunded. is well understood by the students, and it is a genuine 
pleasure to see how cheerily they work even at the humblest tadss. 
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This quite summary description gives but a very incomplete idea of 
the importance of the Institution. The reader would be wdl advised to 
supplement his knowledge by applying to the Administration for a copy 
of the illustrated prospectus, and, best of all, he should himself pay a 
visit to the College where he will be sure of a warm wdcome. * 


Motorcultnre in Spain 

by 

M. Miguel Bbnixoch 

Agriculturdl Engineer ^ 

The special geological structure of the Spanish Peninsula and the very 
varied nature of its topography account for the existence of very di¬ 
verse dimatic and agiogeological conditions. It would therefore be 
very difficult to establish any specific characteristic for Spanish Agricul¬ 
ture ; its types are so complex that it would almost be correct to say thlit 
all systems are included. There is therefore no necessity to inquire wheth¬ 
er motor-culture has its place in Spanidi agriculture. 

The fectors which brought into being the problem of motorculture 
in other countries had their exact parallels in Spain and on the widest 
possible scale. In consequence of the European war the problem has been 
greatly intensified for the belligerent countries, and great developments 
hate taken place but, unfortunately, rather in the domain of material thaii 
of economic solutions. There has been some lepercassion of the crisis in 
Spain also, thoqgh naturally its characteristics have been far less serious, 
seeing that the principal cause, the labour shortage, is not felt there. 
It was, liowever, sufficiently strong to stimulate a remarksiblc amount of 
interest among Spanish agriculturist, whidi has conlintted to iucu^ase up 
to the present time and is evidenced by a growing denuiiid for tmetors* 

As no machines were made in the coimtr>’' it was iicwssary to buy in llie 
foreign market. It was inevitable that the North-Auioricaii luaddnes 
had a great advantage, prindpally because the ITnited States were most 
favourably situated for proviffing this dass of goods, nnd might almost 
be said to be the only Nation able to give delivery. 

The use of tractors in Spain began after the outbreak of war. At 
first it met with considerable suspicion, and was regarded merely as the 
beginning of an attempt to solve the problem of motorculture (in its pme- 
tical aspect) and as yet only a question for technical exi>crts. The experts 
had, in fact, foreseen the need and were already considering the problem. 

The results have been and continue to be collected and recorded 
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caiefolly by Prof. MAiaANO Pioisnandez Cortes, Biiector of tbe Royal 
Station for Machine testing in Madrid, the leading Spanish authority on 
the subject. The antipathy of the farmers to the use of tractors (machines 
for motor-culture) and their reluctance to envisage the terms of the pro¬ 
blem and to devise means for arriving at a possible solution is now declin¬ 
ing ; more rapidly in the South than elsewhere. In this region in con¬ 
sequence of the extensive methods of cultivation employed, the question 
was of a more urgent nature and the use of tractors appeared to become 
more and more appropriate as they became better known. 

One is justified in stating that the former antipathy has now been 
converted into sympathy, and that while the decrease of the former was 
by no means uniform, the latter shows to a marked degree a general ten¬ 
dency to increase, winch may even be regarded as somewhat dangerous. 
For it is impossible not to recognise that it is partly due to false notions 
encouraged by the exaggerated propaganda carried on by manufacturers 
and the equally ddusive ideas inspired by the motor-culture competitions, 
at which the spectacle of the cutting a few furrows with rdative ease merely 
conduced to an unintelligent and ill-considered use of the tractor, leading 
to disastrous results. 

In ^ite of the mcreasing frequency with which tractors are now em- 
plo37ed, there are probably not more than a thousand at work in Spain at 
the present time. The work which the technical experts have undertaken 
in order to obtain a solution, or rather solutions, of the problem, for in 
consequence of the extreme variety of the circumstances and conditions 
of e^wi. case a single solution is impo^ble, presents itself under a double 
a^ect. 

I. — The work carried out by the Royal Station in machine-testing 
in Madrid. This provides an accurate description of the characteristics 
of the different types of tractors in use. 

II. •— A comparative definition of the types of work and performance 
of the different grades of tractors as the result of open competitions in 
various districts. 

The'first provides a form of guarantee for the farmer who desires it, 
the second a standard of judgment in the choice of a suitable type or me¬ 
thod. Moreover the “ Oranjas agrioolas ’* (Experimental farms) of the 
State also conduct trials and practical demonstrations with their own 
machines. They display both advantages and difficulties, so that the 
fanner can draw his own conclusioub for each particular case. 

Below is a list of the types and models of the tractors which have been 
introduced into Spain up to the present (1921): for the sake of clearness, 
they are divided into groups. 

Independent tractors, with eand wheei^. 

With tmo driving ^wheds: United States: “ Avery 25 HP; " Hart 
Parr ” 30 HP ; “ Deering ” 20 and 30 POP; “ Rumely Oil Pull ” 20 and 30 
BDP models; *' Titan ” 20 HP; «International 16 HP ; ** Case " 18, 37 
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and 40 HP modds; “ Hmerson ” 20 HP; "Foidson 22 HP; “Panet ” 25 
HP; " Nilsson " 36 HP: — Prench; " Citio&i'’ 12 HP; “Caapron” 
20 HP: — English: "Happy Parmer” 25 HP; »Satmderson " 25 
HP;" Austin” 25 HP: — German: “Hansa Eloyd ” 25 HP; “ Iaez ” 
25 HP. — Italian: "Fiat” 25 HP; “ Romeo’’ 25 HP. 

WUh a single driving whed " Benz ” 25 HP (German); “ Big Bell ” 
25 HP (United States). 


Independent Tractors, with chain tracks. 

VmUd States : " Cletrac ” 20 HP; " Holt ” 35 HP; " Steel Mnle ”, 
"Yuba" 25 HP: — French: “Renault" 30 HP; "Cdsar” 12 HP 
(single track): — German: “ W. D. ” 35 HP. 


Tractors wieh three driving wheeie. • 
" Glasgow ” 27 HP (Engli^) 


Motor cultivators or Motor Ploughs. 

German: “Eomnick”; “W. D.” 80 HP: — Czechoslova¬ 
kia: "Escelsior" 40 HP, “ Praga ” 40 HP:— United Statds: 
"Moline” 18 HP; "‘Doct aE” 9 HP; “Beeman” 6 HP: - French: 
" Agio ” 12 HP; " Touiand-Latil ” 35 HP. 


Other Motor Driven Machines. 

French:" S. O. M. U. A., 4 and 25 HP, models. 

To sum up Spain has already had experience of 23 machines of North 
American manu&ctuie, 8 French, 6 German, 4 English, 2 Itnlitui and 2 
Czechoslovakian. 

To give an idea of the method of the motorculturc trials some details 
are appended of two important tmctor-trlals, which took place at Seville 
and Saragossa (i) ieq)ectively, towns typical of two quite distinct tyjies of 
Spanish agriculture. 

The foilowing were the points of mechanical detail and workiiig power 
which served as the the basis of da&sifiksition at the Seville trials; 


(i) Set R. NOT.-Dec iQtu, No. 1108. { Ed ). 
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— Indicated power of motor. 

— Maximum tractive eSort at base (in 

— Natnie of \vork carried oat by the machine ^ 

— Depth ploughed tmder the test \ Maxhaum. 


coaditions 


Workup capacity under test 
conditioas. 


— Type of fuel used. 

— Puel cousumption. 


! Average, 
f 

I I^ength of trial. 

) Surface worked in trial, 
i Surface worked per hour, 
f Resulting dassification. 


i Per hour, 
j Per hectare. 

( Resulting classification. 


mil — rinQm'irii iT riiii ^ idoughing. 

escnption. ^ behaviour of the machine. 

— Amount of soil displaced per hour. 

— Notes. 


^ Ja n 

I 

45 ,0 ^ 

2 


— Nature of the resistance R ol the soil worked by the machine deter 
mined by the model Pasxjn plough and the Schajfer and Budset- 
BERO self registering dynamometer in kg- per sq dedmetie of the furrow. 

— Section S worked (as executed by the machine in^ accoidance with the 
terms of the lest) in sq. decimetres. 

— Average working speed V In metres per second. 

— Tractive effort R. 5 . K. compared with the modd plough in kib- 
grammetres. In H. P, 

— Pud consumption C per working hour in litres of gasoline. 

— Consumption per effective H. P. compared with modd plough coef- 

fidentof comparison f 


At the Saragossa trials, the technical data were recorded amilariy 
with such modifications as were required by the nature of the district 

A special feature of this trial was the carrying out of a test or demons- 
tratiou on ground with a slope not exceediug 1 in 12.5 feet. This trial is 
of special interest because of the hilly character of many districts in Spain^ 
and the comparative results were of considerable importance. 

It will be seen that detailed and careful observations were made on 
both the mechanical and the agricultural ride of the tractors’ work, so as to 
provide a comprehensive description, indicating in definite and concrete 
form the nature of each madiine. 

The abundance in certain areas of dry tracts of country with an irreg¬ 
ular or very scanty rainfall and great summer heat, and the compact na¬ 
ture of certain soils put a greater draught strain on the tractors that th^ 
for which they are naturally built. The result is a sensible reduction in 
the work that can be expected of them winch is naturally disadvantageous 
economically. This is the explanation of the not infrequent phenomenon 
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that a tractor repiited to be able to draw with ease a plough with three 
^res, finds it very difficult to draw one with two shares only on Spanish 
soil. 

Difficulties r^arding mouldboards and inadequacy of turning 5?pace, 
as well as the simll size of the holdings in certain districts are adffitiQnal 
and serious obstacles to the development of motor-culture in Spain. 

Hence there still remai n a number of practical problems and it is to 
be regretted that the national trade interests still ladk the energy to make 
a contribution to their solution. With their intimate knowledge of the 
special nature of the agriculture of the country, they are advantageoudy 
pladed for the invention of a limited number of classes of tractor, whidh 
could fulfil the conditions of an ideal machine. Among these must be reck¬ 
oned : Stren^ combined with lightness, i. e., the minimum of weight; 
small dimensions; high penetrating capacity; small consumption; solidity 
combined with ease in working, allowing for the fullest attention to be given 
to the plough and the work: equal ease of working both on the outward 
and the return journey. 
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GENERAL INPORMATION. 

972 - The Danger of Using Hydroei^ie Aeid for Dfeinfecting Flour. — 

(Directear), ConjoN (Chizaiste du I^botatoire Mtmicipal du Mans), and D£ I^jvrochb 
(D ixectetir du I#aboxatoire d*epid€miologie de la 4^ t^gion), an the Journal de Pharmacie 
si ds ChimU, Year 113, Series 7, Vol. XXIII, No 10, pp. 417-420. Paris, May 16,1921- 
The authors advise that the treatment of flours with hydrocyanic 

add should be prohibited, for investigations made in the Mans mtmidpal 
Laboratory have diown that flour can fix an appreciable amount of this 
add» The sample examined, which was of pure wheat flour, contained, 
89 mg. of prussic add per Hlogram. This is bdow the danger limit 
(118 mg.) fixed by the Higher Council of Public Health of Prance [ConsM 
supirieur d^hygihue de France), • 

It must, however, be remembered that flour in the form of bread is 
the basis of man's daily food, and that baking does not remove all the 
prussic add it contains; hence the presence in flour and other foods of 
even smaller quantities than the amount permitted by the above Coun- 
dl, constitutes a danger to the consumer. 

973 The Meat of Tuberculous Cattle from tbe H^lenlc Standpoint. — Sparapoih^ 

G. C. (Assistant Ixibpccior of the conuatmal Abattoir of Venice), in tlie AnnaU d^Igisne, 
Vol. XXXI, No 2, pp Bibliogtaphy of 4^ worlcs. Home, Pebnxaxy 1921. 

The problem of the use of meat from tuberculous cattle in the or¬ 
dinary way for human food has been much discussed and studied during 
the last fifty years, but the results obtained have been contradictory 
and diflEerently interpreted. This is due to the fact that, owing to the 
lade of accurate methods for determining the presence of latent tubercnle 
bacilli in the meat or organs of tuberculous cattle, there, are no data upon 
which a correct judgment can be based. The author points out that the 
diflferent results obtained by modem investigators as well as those of 
former times ate attributable to the difieimit anatomical type studied 
by them. 

At the present day, the anatomical forms of tuberculosis which make 
the meat toxic are weU-known, but such meat when cooked, becomes in- 

[Abstracts nos Syt-STS] 
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nocuous, and accoiding to Nocard and andl/ECiAiNCBDS, ‘‘the consumption 
of meat which is even mw, or hut little cooked, and contains some tuber¬ 
cle badlti has certainly no bad effect upon man." Farther, there is 
no fear of toxic tubercular substances remaining in the cooked meat, 
ance, as Galtikr and Edblmann have shown, tuberculous beef contains 
only negligible quantities of such matters and these are very raindly 
eliminated by the organisms of living cattle; this has been demonstrated 
by Fiobentini and Garino, who thus explain the fact that even serious 
tubercular leaons may exist where the state of nutrition of the affected 
animals is excehent. 

Rumfel, and many other authors, have shown that the nutritive value 
of sterilised meat of tuberculous cattle is in no wise inferior to that of 
the flesh of healthy animals, so that the meat may safely be used for 
human food, for which purpose it is now very frequently sold in secret. 
The author therefore advises a mdical change in the regulations of the 
present Italian health legidation dealing with the use of the meat of 
tuberculous cattle (art. Ill of the General Biealth Radiations, February 
3. igoi)- 

974 - Experiments made In the United. States Ooneeming tiie Praetleal AppUeatlon 
of X-iay Radiation In Ihe Destraetlon of Trichiaella spiralis In Infested 
Meat — SCBWARZZ, B., in Journal of Airiadfural Research, Vol. Ko. ii, |4». S45-834. 

Washington, March, 192X. 

Six series of esperiments conducted by tbe Zoological Division of the 
Btueau of Animal Industry, United States Department of Agriculture. 
The trichinous meat used in these tests was obtained from hogs (Series I, II, 
III and V) and guineff pigs (series IV). The first were killed several months 
after artificial infection, the second about one month after. The trichin¬ 
ous meat was packed in wooden or cardboard box^ and exposed to 
X-rays and then fed at once to rats and mice. 

The units of X-iay varied in the different experiments. For series 
I, II and ni respectively they were: 2899, 966, 191, 81, 35 and 19 ; 
600, 300, and 330; 674, 924, 1363, 2162, 1081 and 3094 (i). 

in Series IV, the infested meal was exposed to the direct action of 
the TSiys at a distance of about 25 cm. from the focal sjjot of a Coomdoic- 
type tube. The pressure across the tube terminals was 73 kilovolts. The 
meat 'was exposed to radiation for 42, 84, 126 and x68 minutes respective¬ 
ly. The current through the tube varied during the time of treatment 
from 4.2 milliamperes to 4,9. The boxes were so placed that tte rays 
from other tubes in the machine had very little influence on the contents. 

In series V, the dosages used were not indicated. 

Results of the experiments showed that the trichinae may be seriously 
injured by X-ray radiation. In series I, larvae isolated from the in- 


(i) Paxdy axbitxaiy tmils zooo of which are equivalent to a do^e received at a distance 
of 5 in. from tlie focaJ ‘ 5 pot of a Coowokje lube with a airreut of /f .2 milli,unpen.s and a 
pressure of 70 kilovolU across the tube terminals. Treatment continucnl lor minutes. 
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fested meat by artificial digestion 3 days after treatment, appeared to 
be unaffected. These larvae were normal in colour and in reaction to 
heat, whilst larvae from treated meat fed to rats and mice were incapable 
of attaining full sexual maturity in the intestines of their hosts. Injuries 
from X-ray treatment are not visible in the encysted or artificially decap- 
suled larvae by artificial digestion (gastric juice), but becomes apparent 
only when the larvae find a suitable host in whose intestine they are 
normally capable of continuing their development. 

In certain cases, trichinae underwent granular degeneration. In 
others, sexual maturity was attained, but no evidence of successful 
copulation could be found, which indicated that the structural and func¬ 
tional sex maturity was non-existent and the sex cdls appeared to be 
atrophied. 

In addition, trichinae appeared to exhibit considerable variation in 
their susceptibility to X-rays. Certain intensities gave rise to injury 
in some cases and had no effect in others which may be accounted for by 
factors as yet not determined. 

Admitting that a reliable method of destroying the vitality of 
the sex cells in trichinae by means of X-ray treatment of infested meat 
can be perfected, it is still questionable whether such a method would be 
acceptable as a prophylactic measure. The trichinae apart from the dam¬ 
age done by their migrating larvae are offensive as intestinal parasites. 
Consequently, unless the X-ray treatment has the effect of diminishing 
the injurious action of the intestinal stage of trichinae upon the host as 
wdl as destroying their powers of reproduction, it can scatcdy he con¬ 
sidered a satisfactory prophylactic measure. 

The author quotes the observations made by Tyzzbr and Hon^tv (x) 
who Bound that encysted trichinae, subjected to radium radiation, failed 
to develop iu mice. These investigators also determined that whereas 
radium radiation failed to destroy sexually mature tridnnae in live 
rats, trichinae in mts which were exposed to the rays beginning with the 
second day after ingestion of trichinous meat, showed retardation in de¬ 
velopment. Radiation of the larvae in mts before they had begtan to 
develop proved fetal to them. 

The experiments described do not permit the drawing of any de¬ 
finite conclusions as to the feasibility of using X-my mdiation as a practical 
means of destroying trichinae in pork. 

975 - The Transmission of Poison from Rhus spp. to Persons. — Me. nair, t b , in 

AincHcan Journal of Botany^ Vol VIII, Jho 5, pp 2^8-3so, bifaliogr. of 40 xrorks. 

Lancaster, Pa, 3 MCay 

Report of investigations made by the author in connection with the 
transmission of Rhus dii ersiloba poison from 3 standpoints: botanical, 
chemical and pathological. 

> _ 

(i) Tszzbr, E. E., aJid HONETT, H. A., The eifects of radiation on the development of 
TricktiMa sptrahs \sith respect to its application to the tieatmenl of other parasitic diseases 
Journal of Parastloloqy, Vol. Ill, No. 2, pp t 3 - 5 dj (Author *s Note) 
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From the lestilts obtained it may be concluded that the poison is non¬ 
volatile as it is not distillable noimahy by steam or under reduced pres¬ 
sure, and cannot be carried by contact with a volatile substance. This 
is contrary to the idea put forward that it is a non-volatile poison carried 
by a volatile oil. 

Dermatitis occurs only on the area of skin to which the poisonous 
sap has been applied; a general irritation is not produced as by volatile 
irritants. It does not di&tse rapidly in the skin ; the period of latency is 
very long. Portions of the plant which do not cause dermatitis are: the 
pollen, trichomes, epidermis, cork cells and sylem; the poison is confined 
exclusively to the resinous sap. Leaves decrease in viruleucy by drying, 
owing to loss of fluid of the sap and from oxidation of the poison. Poi¬ 
soning without actual contact with substances that have poisonous sap 
on them, such as clothing or hair of animals etc. may occur. 

The author gives details of work carried out in connection with 
Rhus poisoning for very many years by various investigators but makes 
special mention of the work done by PbaW on the active principle 
of R. toxteodendron. {Journal Exp, Med,, vol 2, pp. 181-196. 1897) 
who was the first to come to the condusion that the poison must be a 
non-volatile skin irritant. 

976 - Lfgarian Provincial Committee for Small Industries* — Bdtktuno deWAssocta- 

xiona XtaUana Pro Ptante MedtctfuiU, AromUtche ed aUre uMi, Vol VT, No 7, pp iio-i ei. 

Milan, Tilly 1931 

A piovindal committee for small industries has just been established 
at Porto Maurizio. Its programme mcludes the following subjects 
Practical instruction in herb-growing; instruction in distillation; in¬ 
struction m trading in aromatic and medicinal plants; instruction in 
the formation of co-operative societies of herb-collectors and distillers; 
lessons in cultivating the above mentioned plants; assisting and advising 
persons interested in this work. The institution is subsidised by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and is going to lay out at least 2 experiment 
fields. 


CROPS AND CULTIVATION 

977 -- Weather Forecast and ^rieulture* — Gold,i$, m rhe fmmal of 1 rtcu^ 

Uure, Vol rv, No, 3, pp 25i-j'5S, i fig Bclinbutgh, luly iwji 
Forecasts are now made in Great Britain in tlie following way:— 
Reports are collected seveml times a day from different places scatteieil 
over a wide area extending from Ireland to Madeira and ftom Spitz- 
bergen to Cairo ; a few reports are also received, almost daily, from some 
ship in the Atlantic to the West of Ireland. 

The data transmitted give information respectingThe height 
of the barometer; the way in which the barometer has been changing; 
the temperature ; the direction and speed of the wind; the clearness and 
humidity of the air; clouds and tlieir height; iind a brief description of 
the weather at the time, and in the interval since the preceding report, 

[•TS*S!rt3 
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By an ingenious utilisation of figures, the whole information is td.egrapbed 
in 4 groups, each consisting of 5 figures. 

The information thus received is entered upon charts or maps. These 
maps are compared with the maps immediately preceding them and with 
maps for the same season in previous years, to see what changes follow¬ 
ed when the maps had the same characteristic features as those from which 
the forecasts are being prepared. Data showing the temperature and the 
direction of winds at great heights are also obtained, one from aero¬ 
planes, the other by the observation of small free balloons. 

In forecasting the following principles are always kept in mind:— 

{a) Weather travels, so that a region will usually experience the 
weather which is travelling towards it. 

(6) Hills and mountains modify the weather by forcing the mass¬ 
es of air to rise to greater heights, where they may condense. 

(c) Cold surfe.ee air tends to displace the layers of warm air beneath 
it, thus also producing condensation. 

(d) Cold air moving over land or sea, where it becomes un- 
dbly warmed at the surface is .set into vertical circulation, with the pro¬ 
duction of cloud and showers. 

In 9 cases out of 10, it is possible to forecast with reasonable accur¬ 
acy and confidence for a period 24 hours ahead. 

In addition to the information supplied to the Press, special telegrams 
are sent to any address on payment of the cost of the telegraih and a small 
negistiation fee. 

In this way regular forecasts are provided, notifications of spe& 
of fair weather are Issued, and tel^xams are sent indicating the piogrs^ 
of meteorological events, and warning when the spdl is about to bieak. 
Frosts and storms are also notified. 

The author makes some remarks on the organisation of the Meteoro¬ 
logical service abroad, especially in the United States where excellent 
results have been obtained, and expresses the hope that Great Britain will 
follow the good example set in America. He strongly advises the 
use of signals hoisted m some prominent position to announce the ap¬ 
proach of frosts or of severe gales, or the setting in of fair weather. 

978 - Summer Raiitfall and the Penetration of Mediterranean Vegetation into the 
Freneh Pyrenees. — Gaxjssbn, H., in the Atmales de Geographic, Year XXX, No. 166, 
pp. 219-256 + 3 Map. Paris, July, 1921. 

The character of the basins of the Aii^ and the Hers is, from the 
physiographical standpoint, distinctly Atlantic, for the mountain chains 
are so arranged as to create, in the central part of the Pyrenees, condi¬ 
tions fevouiable to the penetration of oceanic influences. 

Nevertheless, in some of the regions situated on the farther side 
of the limestone mountains of Ari^ and Garonne, distinct oases of Med¬ 
iterranean vegetation are to be found. This vegetation is character¬ 
ised by its power of enduring prolonged drought. The author studies 
the special conditions of these oases from the points of viewofthe dimate 
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and the flora, taking as his basis 3 factorsThe drought map ; (2) the 
limit of the olive-tree; (3) the limit of the ilex. 

Drought Map. — IFor the eastern sector, the months of June, 
July, August, and September were examined, and for the western sector, 
July, August, September and October. The total rainfall during the 
four months provided the data for making the curves, and the map upon 
which they are drawn, this period being the driest of the year in the 
regions under consideration • 

An examination of the map reveals a very interesting fact, viz., 
that in the midst of the rainy mountainous district, relatively dry oases 
are to be found situated at the bottom of the valleys. Thus, at Ta- 
rascon, in the valley of the Ari^, the rainfall for the four months is 
226 mm., whereas in the immediate neighbourhood at Prat Communal, 
Cabannes, and Poix, it is 439, 265 and 255 mm. respectively. In the same 
way, the rainfall at Suz, a dry spot, is 257 mm., whereas 306 mm. of rain 
fall at Gavamie, 336 mm. at AigeUs, and 359 mm. at I/ 5 urdes ditting the 
same period. 

Throughout aU these regions, the rainfall seems to decrease as the 
valleys are ascended. This is probably due to the condensing action of 
the great buttresses covered with forest that intercept the last water- 
vapour coming from the Atlantic, thus at once creating a dry zone in the 
upper parts •of the valleys. 

Limits of the Olive Tree. — The olive grows along all th^ valleys 
of the middle P3nenees, penetrating far into the mountainous district 
to the average height of 875 m. at Olette in the Tet valley. 

An examination of the maps showing the dry districts, and the 
distribution of the olive will reveal many points of resemblance between 
the two. Thus, the 180 mm. curve marks the limit of the maximum cul¬ 
tivation of this tree, and the 200 mm. curve coincides with the extreme 
limit of its growth. 

Similarly, the patches of olive trees in the high valleys are often 
found on dry ^ts. These facts are the more remarkable, seeing tibat 
drought is a somewhat complicated factor depending, not only upon 
the amotmt of the rainfall, but equally upon the duration and intensity 
of the atmospheric precipitations, temperature, evaporation, agrogeo- 
logical and topographical conditions, etc. 

Limits of the Ilex. — As with the olive, the pluviometric curves o£ 
summer drought give interesting results for the ilex. The tree is found 
only in the immediate vicinity of Tarascon (being entirely absent in 
the surrounding district) and, as we have said above, at Tarascon, in the 
valley of the Ari^ge, there are only 226 mm. of rain in the 4 wet months, 
although the rainfall in the neighbourhood is higher. 

From the examination of the large amount of data collected, the 
author has conduded that,'in the eastern sector of the Pyrenees, the 
ilex when growing on calcareous soils, cannot stand more than 200 mm, 
of rain in summer, whereas in the south-eastern and south-western sectors 
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where the grotmd slopes considerably, it is not harmed by as much as 
350 mm. 

Excessively low temperatures in winter may quite exclude all 
southern trees, but there are naany places in the Pyrenees where they 
do not grow in spite of the relatively mild winters. On the other 
hand, the capacity of resisting low temperatures often depends upon the 
meteorological conditions of the pxece&ng summer, which must be dry, 
to enable the tissues to mature properly. 

The dominant factor determining the existence of Mediterranean 
oases in the French Pyrenees is, without any doubt, the dryness of the 
summer, as is clearly seen in comparing the rainfall charts (for the 4 
dry months) and the maps of ve^tation. 

979 - Weather Bureau Activities in California as Applied to the Production of 

Sugar Beets» Citrus Pruiti^ Bates and Rice. — palmer, h. a., in Monthh Weather 

JReview, Vol. 49 * No. 4, pp 219-333. Wasldbogton, April 1921. 

While most climatological data obtained in California are used di¬ 
rectly or indirectly in agriculture, certain stations are maintained prima¬ 
rily for this purpose with reference to the more important crops. 

1) Sugar Beet. — The Spreckels Sugar Co. has established a 
scientific labomtory at its headquarters which includes in its equipment 
all the standard meteorological instruments, and amongst them the various 
types of air and soil thermometers found at a first-dass Weather Bureau 
Station. Investigations have shown that there is an intimate and com¬ 
plex rdationship between weather and the sugar content, but the optimum 
weather condition has never been determined as it varies with soil, eleva¬ 
tion, latitude and time of sowing. It has already been recognised that the 
optimum weather for the production of seed does not correspond with that 
for sugar production. As a result, however, of these conclusions, the 
experiment station has established a considerable number of climato¬ 
logical stations near the Coast of Central Califomia and in the interior 
valleys. Another company, the Union Sugar Co. with headquarters at 
Bettervia, also maintains a meteorological service of its own hut on a 
less extensive scale. 

2) Craius Fruits. — Climate determines the districts available 
for the successful culture of citrus fruits. The bulk of the crop is grown 
in southern California, and the foothills of the interior valle37S of central 
and northern Califomia have been found well adapted to its cultivation. 
The most northerly orange groves, near Oroville, produce the first ma¬ 
ture oranges every autumn for which fancy prices are paid. 

It is unnecessary to add that meteorological data form an import¬ 
ant considemtion in the successful production of citms fruits. These 
relate principally to frost, heating, hot waves, fumigation, irrigation, etc., 
which necessitates a complete knowledge of local atmospheric conditions. 
Official weather data is available at the orchard meteorological Stations 
the chief being: Pomona, Redlands, Riverside, Porterville, Lemon Cove, 
Lindsay, Oroville and Yorba Lmda. 
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3) Date pai^ms. — Successful date culture on a commercial scale 
requires tropical or semi-tropical weather conditions. Frosts or prolonged 
low temperatures cannot be endured by the date palm and the mean 
temperature must be relatively high. On the other hand, the water 
requirements are light, and the pahns will flourish in what appears to 
be a sandy desert, provided that the tempemture conditions are favour¬ 
able. These peculiar conditions are found in the Coachella Valley 
where the United States Bureau of Plant Industry has introduced the 
culture of the date palm on an extensive scale. About 70 species, 
imported from Africa or Asia are under inaction at the India 
Bxperiment Station. Seedlings of the best adapted varieties are already 
available for distribution. Special mention is made of the “ Delget 
Noor " variety which has been found to be adapted to general cultivation 
in the Imperial Valley. Meteorofogy has contributed in no small measure 
to the successful introduction of the date palm; meteorological instru¬ 
ments form an important part of the equipment of the India Experiment 
Station and of the Mecca substation. 

4) Rice. — Less than 10 years ago, the Department of Agri¬ 
culture introduced rice culture into California on a commercial scale on the 
flood plain of the Sacramento River. The new industry grew rapidly ; 
the hmiting factor seems to be inadequate water supply, hence the import¬ 
ance of controlling the foctors in order to permit the highest possible 
use and at the same time economy of water. Of particular importance 
are precipitation and river-stage data in connection with irrigation. The 
University of California also maintains an independent evaporation Sta¬ 
tion in connection with its Rice Experiment Station, and yet another 
at Dodgeland in the heart of the rice growing divstrict,--maintained by 
the Weather Bureau and by the Dodgeland Co. 

In conclusion it may he added that there is no agricultural uiidettnk- 
ing of any kind in which meteorological problems do not stand in the 
forefront. 

980 - Acid Soil Studies fo the United States. >— x soBl^f 30 K, e. ri., Aj^atUnna 

EaqpcriBicnl Station), Add Soil Sttidicb — I. A Stwly of the Basic HxcliimKo lk‘twc(*n 
Soil Separates and Sail Solutions, in Soil Sctence, Vol Xf, No pp 
bibUogxapliy ot 6 works. BoltiiuoTc, M 1), Hay, El. RoitiNSow, K. 1C., ami 

Bdixis D. B , Add Soil Studies: Cliant;c& m Onlcnim Compound-) Adcl(*(l to Acid 
Soil^. Ibid, pp. 363-367, tables 4, bibhogmphy ol 5 works. 

I. —' Four characteristic acid soils weie selected for study in West¬ 
ern Oregon (silt loam, gravelly loam, day loam, medium stindy loam) 
and soil separates were made by meclianical analysis of the diffen^nt sam¬ 
ples. Five different salts, namely potassium nitrato, ijotassiuiu chloride, 
potassium acetate, calcium acetate and sodium chloride were uw^d in 
the study. 

From the results obtained it may be conduded that the addity of the 
different soil separates liberated by the action of a certain salt solution is 
approximately the same, although the manner in which the salts of mineml 
acids react with the soils studied is apparently different from the reaction 
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with the salts of an oiganic add. The so-called aridity libeiated by 
potassium nitrate, potassium chloride and sodium chloride is due mainly 
to aluminium and iron tendered soluble by basis exchange. However, 
the acidity produced by calcium acetate and potassium acetate was due 
to acetic arid libeiated either by replacement of the hydrogen of hydrous 
silicates or by selective adsorption of the basic element in the salt 
solution. The h3’^drogett-ion concentration of the different separates of 
the soil was constant. 

Results indicate that the size of the soil particles, the presence of col¬ 
loids or organic matter in the day separates or the composition of the dif¬ 
ferent separates does not have a great influence on the hydrogen-ion con¬ 
centration, and consequently on their acidity. 

II. — In the foregoing investigations, studies were made to ascertain 
the reasons why some acid soils of Oregon do not respond to lime treatment, 
in an effort to answer this question further experiments were carried out 
with the same soils by the application of calcium carbonate and calcium 
oxide used in amounts equivalent to the lime requirement of the different 
soils. The pots containing the soil thus treated were sunk into the 
ground and spring barley was grown in them to aid natural functioning 
and changes that the calcium compounds roight undergo. After exposure 
to the weather for one year, representative samples were taken and 
the calcium determinations were made. 

It was demonstrated that, when calcium carbonate or calcium oxide 
was added to several arid soils, most of the calcium was retained after 
exposure to weather fox one year, although part had been lost by leaching 
hy about 40 in. of rainfril; the calcium retained was comlwed chiefly 
with humus and easily decomposable silicate. Most of the calcium pre¬ 
sent in the arid soil that did not respond to lime treatment (the gravrily 
loam) was found combined as a silicate decomposable wi^ difflculty. 
This, however, does not explain the reason why the soil does not respond 
to lime treatment. 

In any case, after exposure to the weather for i year, all the soils 
treated as mentioned above gave an alkaline reaction. 

981 - Studies on the Rate of Formation of Soluble Substances in Several Organic 
Soils in the United Slates. — McCootr, K. K., and Whbbzing, Zr. c. (sncMgan 
Agriculluial College), in Soil Science, vol, XI, No. 3- PP. 333 - 247 i figs. 5 t tables 7 » 
bibliography of 2 \vodcs. Baltimore, D., Mardi, losi. 

Research concerning the rate of formation of soluble salts in a great 
many mineral soils have been made, but little is known of the behav- 
iom of oiganic soils under similar conditions. 

The results of a preliminary study of such activities in 7 oiganic soils 
are here presented concerning: — 

1) The rriative solubility (taken to mean the power of soil to form 
soluble substances) under different moisture conditions. 

2) Relative solubility of different depths of the soil section under 
optimum moisture conditions, the freezing point method for the deter¬ 
mination of soluble material in the soil solution being employed. 
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According to the results obtained, at any given moisture content, 
the effect of a higher temperature is to increase the rate of formation of 
soluble material, and conversely, lower temperatures decrease the rate 
of formation. For the higher temperatures, optimum moisture conditions 
tend to bring greater amounts of material into solution than are found under 
saturated water conditions; exactly the opposite effect was observed 
with lower temperatures. Generally moist soils upon standing, increase 
in concentration to a certain point, after which a decline occurs. This 
is probably due to the following causes: a) reahsorption, b) chemical 
change to less soluble compounds; c) biological activity. Organic soils 
vary at different depths in the amount of soluble substances present; 
different depths also vary in the rate and amount of material made soluble 
upon standing. Below a depth of 2 ft. the muck soils studied are very 
inactive ; the surface layers usually produce the bulk of the soluble plant 
foods, and in general the abDity to yield soluble materials decreases reg¬ 
ularly from the surfetce to the water-table 

The comparison made between the depth of weathering of organic 
and mineral soils is of decided interest, and investigations show that 
the climatic action is negligible bdow a depth of 2 ft. whilst the most 
recent mineral soils of fairly heavy texture have weathered from 3 to 
6 ft. deep, and sandy soils even deeper. Apparently, therefore, there 
would be a larger area where the soil materials are more soluble in 
mineral soils, and this may have some bearing on the excessive fertiHser 
requirements for mineral elements in soils rich in organic material. 

982 - The Amount of Unfree Water in Soils at Different Hoistme Contents. — Bou- 

Youcos, G., {Michigan Agricultuial Experiment Station) in Soil Science, Vol. XI, No. 4, 

pp. 255 - 259 » bibliography of 3 Baltimore, M.D. April, 1921. 

A new classification of soil humidity has been demonstrated by the 
author: gravitational water, free water and unfree water (capillary 
adsorbed and combined) (1). By carrying out a series of determinations 
with reference to imftee water on diverse soils and with varying moisture 
contents, not including the hygroscopic moisture, it was evident that 
the amount of water which the soils are able to render unfree appears to 
remain constant, and does not vary with the different d^rees of humidity. 
The dilatometer method was employed following the usual procedure, 
considering all the water that refused to freeze for the first time at the 
supercooling of —1.50 C. as unfree water, and that which did not freeze 
after supercooling at —40 C as combined water; and the difference obtain¬ 
ed as capillary-adsorbed water. 

The fact that the amount of water which the soils are able to render 
unfree does not vary with the degree of humidity, is extremely import¬ 
ant especially in rdation to the availability of moisture in soils at differ¬ 
ent moisture contents, the posable behaviour of soils towards fertilisers, 
the physical condition of the soil, etc. Changes in the physical condition 


(1) See X. Jttae i92i» No. 505 . (£d,) 
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of the soil causes a certain variation in the total amount of unfree water, 
and the form most susceptible is the capillary-adsorbed •water whilst 
the combined form seems to remain constant; practically speaking, the 
transition from one form into the other is not absolutely shatp. 

This constancy has been contradicted by Keen (i) according to the 
conclusions drawn from his mathematical considerations; this may he 
explained by the existence of unknown factors which make it unsafe 
to predict conclusions mathematically. 

983 T Analysis of Soils. — Vesterberg, K a., Svensk Kem. Tidskr. 1921, 33* ia- 32 j 
in Journal of Hie SoctOy of Chetnical Industry, \ol. XI,, No. ii, p. 401-A. Eondon* 
June 15, IQ2I. 

The author questions statements to the effect that salts dissolved in 
the moibture in soils are absorbed by plants at the same ratio as the water 
itself; the roots do not take up the salts etc. in the proportion in which 
they occur in the soil. 

As regards the concentration of plant foods in soil moisture, which 
constitutes the minimum requirement of plants, the following quantities 
are suggested: 

Phosphorous pentoxide, 1-2 mgm. per litre ; nitrogen 2-5 mgm. per 
litre ; potassium, 10-20 mgm. per litre. 

Climate would possibly have some effect on the efficiency of these 
amounts of foods. 

984 — Irrigation with the Cioaten Sprayer. — See No. 1041 of tws Review. 

985 - The Influenee of Fertilisers Upon the Produetivity of the Soil — jordak, w h.,. 
Soil Studies, I. The Xafiueitce of Eertilisers Upon the Productlvexiess of Several Types oj 
soil. — II. Tlieluflueuce of Fextilisezs and Plant Growth Upon Soil Solubles in New York 
AgttcuUaral E^penment Station, Bulletin 473, 37 pp- Geneva, N. G., htaxch 1920. 

It was found, by growing barley under forcing-house conditions, 
on 9 different types of soil consisting for the greater part of loams, 
the vegetative growth was influenced very little by the application of 
either litter or leaf-mould. During the first year's e3qpeiiments, well- 
composted farm manure did not produced additional growth, although 
the results obtained with it the second year were satisfactory, but the 
plants to which commercial fertilisers were applied grew much more than 
those receiving stable manure, the quantites of nitrogen, pho^hoiic add 
and potash being the same in the two cases. Slaked lime applied with 
farm manure had a very irregular effect according to the different types 
of soil, in short, nitrogen appeared to be the sole fertilising substance 
having a marked influence upon barley. 

To confirm these results, two soils were sdected, one highly productive, 
and the other less fertile, and barley again planted. It was found that, 
under fordng-house conations, the soils appeared to supply sufficient 
quantities of phosphorus and potassium for luxuriant vegetation. 


(i) See R. 1920, No. 388. {Ed.) 
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The application to the soil of soluble compotmds of nitrogen, phos¬ 
phorus and* potassium, materially increased the proportion of water 
solubles in the soil; these were used by the plants, and their amount 
was thus rapidly reduced before the barley had attained considerable 
growth. In the latter stages of its development, the quantity of the wa¬ 
ter-solubles remained constant and was much the same {with the exception 
of the phosphorus) as that present in the soil receiving no fertiliser. 

To sum up ; it would seem that from the practical standpoint, the 
above data show the importance of the solubility of the three essential 
ingredients of fertilisers, especially in the production of quiddy-growing 
crops. Plants accumulate a large proportion of the required nitrogen 
and ash ingredients during the early stages of growth, for which reason, 
in the case of forcing-house culture, vegetable-gardening, and of such 
crops as cabbages, potatoes and wheat, an adequate supply of immedia¬ 
tely available food appears to be indispensable in order to obtain good 
results. 

986 -Tertiary Nodular Phosphates in Italy.— CoiiTBs;B,n.An Lci minieraitaluina^YeaxV- 
Xo. 2, pp 1-0-SI, I %. nome, February 28, losr. 

The author, after mentioning the nodular phosphates that have been 
found near Cape Santa Maria di Teuca, which he does not think worth 
consideration at present, owing to their low content of tricalcium phosphate 
(less than 30 %), passes on to describe tlie phosphates discovered in the 
Province of Syracuse (Sicily). The richest district appears to be that of 
Donna l/ucata, where there are 2 phosphate beds of considerable thickness, 
and with nodules containing an average of 15 % phosphoric acid, cones- 
ponding to 30 %, or a little more, of tricalcium phosphate. A concession 
of some 500 hectares has been obteined in this district, from which about 
I % tons of nodules per square metre could be obtained; this would give 
a reserve of about 7 million tons. 

This nodular phosphate is very rich in caldnm carbonate (containing 
from 48.42 to 62.67 %)i barely contains half the tricalcium phosphate 
requir^ for transforming it into superphosphate. 

The phosphatic content of the nodules could ptobahly be increased 
by means of a system which is at piesent on trial, or the nodules could be 
ground very fine, mixed with liquid manure, and used directly, like the 
low-grade pho^hates and phosphatic marls of Belgium. 

The author is of opinion, that these stores of phospliate should not 
be neglected, but that the example of other, even richer, countries, ought 
to be followed, and the poorest natural resources turned to good account, 
all the more seeing that as soon as the mines of Donna Lucataare opened 
(they are easy to work being on the surface, and situated on the sea¬ 
shore), a further extension of the deposit will he revealed, and it will be 
possible to investigate another phosphatic substance found outside the 
nodular layers, and called giuigiulenaro " (i) from its granular stmo- 


(x)i:!h3iS word is derived from '^iuniuUm, which in the Sicilian dialect means a “ nougat ” 
of altnond paste, honey and sugar ; it corresponds to the Italian qi^tolenu » sesame. (Ed,) 

[»8Sp.58S] 
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tere, A sample which was analysed contained 18.54 % pljosphoric acid 
(equivalent to 40.38 % tricalcinm phosphate). Afterwards, a search cotdd 
also he naade at Cape Santa !Maria I^euca, with a view to ^scovering the 
pho^hates that are certainly present in Tiipolitania. 


987 -An Esthonian Phosphorite andltsEffect Upon Different Plants. 

in Die VersvLc}i& StaUonen, Vol. 96, Nos z and 2, pp. z-41, 3 fdates, 

pbotogiaplis, ntanerons tables. Berlin, 1920. 

The scarcity of fertilisers during the war, led the author to experi¬ 
ment with various potassic and phosphatic minerals that had previously 
been n^ected. Her investigations were begun at the Reval Agricultural 
Station, and were continued at the Hohenheim Station in 1918. 

According to Dbhn, the soil of Esthonia contains an average of 0.28 % 
of phosphoric add soluble in 10 % hydrochloric add, but some soils with 
fossil brachiopods, contain up to 1.5, and even 2.5 %. This is due to the 
outcrop of grey, blue (or even reddish and violet) upper Cambrian 
stones containing Obohts Apollinis, and passing down into the fucoid sand- 
sandstones. The beds are from 5 to 20 m. thicdk, whereas the true 
phosphatic sheU-beaiing conglomerate is only from a few centimetres 
to I metre thick. In the former, as in some of the neighbouring Qrdovidan 
strata, nodules of phosphorite with about ii % of phosphoric add are 
often fotmd. 

The author gives the detailed chemical composition of the different 
beds. The phosphoric acid content of crude Obolus sandstone of Reval, 
used in plant-growiD^ experiments at Hohfinbdm was 20.4 % and the 
residuum (which is mostly shell-bearing), when freed from the excess of 
mineral matter, a process very easily cjaxried out, may ccmtain as much 
as 30 % phosphoric add soluble both in i % hydrochloric and 2 % d- 
tric add. 

The OSoZMs-beaiing conglomerate is composed of carbonate of lime 
and of apatite (like the Eahn phosphorite, Staffelite, and Dohllite), which 
easily dissolves in dilute organic adds, and hence is assimilated without 
diflfic^ty by plants. As crystalline apatites which caimot be attacked 
by the* roots of plants are usually also free from carbonate, the author 
is of opinion that this carbon content cxjnstitutes a character distinguishing 
earthy phosphorites, that can be disintegrated, from crystalline apatite. 

The plant-growing experiments were made at Hohenheim, in zinc 
pots, provided with air pipes, and filled with clayey-sand poor in lime. All 
the pots, except the control series, were given potassic, nitrogenous, 
or c^careous fertilisers, the spedaj fertilisers consisting of basic slag, 
two qualities of ground Obolus-sandstone (in different amounts), and other 
mineral phosphates. 

The i®' series of experimeyOs was made with mustard sown on Sept. 19 
and gathered while in flower, on Nov. 2. A general nitro-potassic fer- 
tihser was applied. The 2** series with spring rye and dover, sown May 9, 
cut July 30, 1918, with the same general fertiliser as above; special fertil- 

[98e-»8r] 
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iseis; apatite and Lalui phosphorite for the rye, and Staffelitc for the 
clover. The 3'** series with buckwheat, flax, colza, and vetches mixed with 
oats: sown end of July, cut in the autumn: general fertiliser Hallens 
mixture, plus g3rpsum and ammonium sulphate; special fertiliser 
1.2 gm. Obolus-sandstone or basic slag. The results are given in the 
Table. 

The remarkable effect of the Obolus-sandstone upon the mustard led 
to the conclusion that this hardy plant, which is very common throughout 
Esthonia very probably owes its fevoured position to its power of break¬ 
ing up and assimilating the pho^horic acid of the Obolus-sandstone; 
in this it is much superior to the Gramineae which make little use of the 
insoluble phosphoric acid present in the soil. 

Obolus-sandstone gave but poor results with winter rye plus a supple¬ 
mentary nitrogenous fertiliser. If the special fertiliser, however, contain¬ 
ed ammonium sulphate (a physiologically acid ^bstance) in place of ni¬ 
trate, better results were obtained; a like effect was product by using 
large amounts of crude phosphates, as Mitscbcerijch did with success. 


Average Crop in Grammes of Air-Dried Material. 


Special fertiliser 

per pot j 

e^reased in gianmies 
of pbo^ihoxic acid | 

1 Mustard ^ 

1 « 

1 

1 Spring 1 
rye 1 

Clover 

1 

1 Buck- 1 

1 

wheat 1 

! 

Flax 

Colza 

Vetches 

1 and oata 

None. 1 

without pliosphoric 1 

1 2.7 

44 

9.0 

13.8 

J56 

I.7-3.2 

11.5 

1 

acid . . 

. 0.^ gm. 1 

81 1 

* 4-3 

10.5 

38-4 

12.3 

8 .a ^.5 

' 16.4 

Basic slag . 


31-3 1 

1 — 

—^ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

» 

.06 > * 

1 — 


16.4 

— 

— 

— 


V • 

. I.O * j 

1 38.0 

I 

— 

— 

— 

— 


n , 

i.a » 

38.9 

• 18.0 

17*9 

70.6 

* 7-5 

10.5-7.9 

! 3 ' I 

>• 

. ss.o » 



—. 1 

— 1 

— 


Obolus sandstone 0.4 g. 

1 26 . 3 -a 7 

_ 


_ 

— 1 

— 

1 — 

1 

5-6 » 

■— 

6 .t 

X 2.8 

— 

— 

— 



l.tv 

' 33 .a- 35-6 


_ 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

H 

1.2 

1 1.— 

7.2 

15-8 

73 - 

r8.<# 

10.1-7.71 28.0 

Phtjbphodte, 

3.0 

01 

36.2^38.0 

i 

— 

i 


•— 

j — 

Stafielitc 

. . 0.6 > 

— 

7.0 

12 6 


— 

_ 

1 — 

» 

1.2 » 

— 

6.5 

13.2 

( 

— 

— 


Apatite . . 

. 0.6 V 

— 

3.5 

9.5 


— 

— 
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» . . 

. . 1.3 » 

1 - 

i 4*3 

10.5 

— 1 

— 

— 

1 — 

=r- 

_. 


1 _ 
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The results obtained were more satisfactory with clover than with 
rye. No doubt, however, if the vegetative period had been longer, better 
use would have been made of the Obolus-sandstone and the Staflfelite. In 
any case, although clover appears able to use the phosphoric acid of crude 
phosphorites, it can make no use of apatite. 

[WT] 
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When gathered (Oct. 13), the fruits of the buckwheat were partly 
ripe. Flax is not very susc 4 )tible to a phosphatic fertiliser and it is 
bdieved that this plant is more affected by the acid reaction of the soil 
than by the alkaline reaction or by lime (i). The results obtained from 
coka were of little importance^ as the plants developed a disease of the 
roots. It is stated however, that from the beginning, colza is able to 
make good use of the phosphoric add in both the sandstone and slag, w 
hereas the Graminaceae showed no signs of its effect until latter, llie 
mixed vetches and oats used little more of the phosphoric add of the 
sandstone than of the dag, but the vetches growing in pots with sandstone, 
suceeded better than those with slag. 

Another series of experiments with maize, which will be continued, 
were undertaken for determining the effect of dicaldum and tricaldum 
phosphates, and of Obolus sandstone in a medium consisting of pure 
sand with the addition of a varying fertiliser having respectively a 
ph3^iologically alkaline, neutral, strongly or slightly add reaction. The 
best results were obtained with dicaldum phosphate, for the sandstone 
only gave fairly good results when the soil had a strong add reaction ; thus 
practically it scarcdy pays to use Obolus sandstone as a fertiliser for 
maize. 

For this reason, the author agrees with those investigators who 
maintain that different plants have different powers of assimilating crude 
phosphates and slag, but the capability of plants of the same family is 
very similar in this respect. Of those examined, buckwheat manifested 
the greatest power of assimilating phosphoric add, followed, in descending 
order, by I^guminosae (the vetdib^g superior to dover), Crudferae, flax, 
and finally the Gramineae. These differences led the author to divide 
plants into two groups according to whether they hreah iij> or constme 
phosphoric add. The inherent power of disintegmting the phosphoric 
add can however be increased by supplementary fertilisers with a 
ph3^ologicaIly add reaction. It is hoped to be able to determine by 
means of further experiments whether this inherent power of breaking 
up phosphoric acid depends upon differences in acidity of the root 
secretion of plants, as is held by Preifrer, Simmbrmacher and Span- 
GEnberg, or upon some other factor (z). 

988 -A Comparative Study of the Consumption of Sodium Nitrate. cauchb. Year m. 

No. 4 » P> 3. Santiago, Chile, April 1921. 

The Table reproduced on pp. 1240-1241 gives (according to the pie-War 
geographical conditions), the supposed future capadty for consuming 
sodium nitrate in the dhief agricultural countries. The calculations are 

^ m 

(1) Coacitraty to the statement in J? No. 291, Hatch 1921. [Ed) 

(2) For root-acidity as a speciiic and family character, and for the relation between 
I/eguminoeae and Gtaminae, cf. JovxNO: “ Ee Eegnminose oontro la siocltA, *’ in ItaUa 
ayncolck^ Year 44, No 6, p. 136. Piaceima, Hatch 19x7, and ** Osservazionisim*axidocoltuxa 
italiana, ” by the same author in Le Stanoni SperimsfiiaU Agrarie Itahane, Vol. 52, p. X14. 
Modena, 1919 [Ed) 
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based on the total and cultivated areas of each country, the cultivated 
aiea that may be regarded as requiring nitrogenous fertilisers, the total 
and unit consumption of sodium nitrate, loo kg. per hectare being taken 
as the possible amount of fertilisers used. The fcrtiliseis are calculated 
as nitrate of soda, reckoning one-half as nitrate consumed. 

The nitrate required for industrial purposes has not been taken 
into account. 

989 > The Importance of Magnesium Sulphate as a Fertiliser. — Jacob, a., in the 

ChemtJter ZeitiMAt Year XlV, No. 56, pp. 445-447. Cbthen, May 10, 1921. 

The problem of the fertilising action of magnesium sulphate is one 
of the chief questions confronting the agricultural chemist. It is, indeed, 
weU-kown that “ Patent kaU, the double sulphate of potassium and 
magnesium has long enjoyed high favour among Dutch agriculturists, 
especially as a fertiliser for potatoes and leguminosae, but it is probable 
that its reputation is due less to 'the absence of ddoride {the fertiliser in 
question being preferred to potassium sulphate whidi alk) contains no 
chlorine), than to the stimulating effect of the magnesium. This fact has 
proved of additional interest on account of the almost complete failure 
of the potato-crops in 1916. 

The data relating to the question are very scanty, if we exclude 
I4w's researches and discussions on the part playd by calcium, and WnXr 
STAETTORS discovery that chlorophyll is an organic magnesium compound 
containing 30 % magnesium. 

Since 1917, however, the German Potash Syndicate has been using 
magnesium in a vast series of manurial^experiments carried out in Ger¬ 
many and Holland upon potatoes growing in different soils, the basal 
fertiliser consisting of go kg. nitrogen, 60 kg. phosphoric add, and 200 
quintals of potassium. 

The magnesium fertiliser was applied in the form of 2.5 quintals of 
kieserite (monohydrated sulphate of magnesium)' that is to say, in amount 
corresponding to the magnesium in an equivalent dose of sulphate of po¬ 
tassium and of magnesium. A comparison was made between nitrogen, 
phosphoric add and potassium chloride on the one hand, and nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, potassium chloride and magnesium sulphate on the other; 
as well as between nitrogen, pho^horic add and potassium sulphate, on 
the one hand, and nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potassium sulphate, and 
magnesium sulphate on the other. 

Thirteen times in the 39 experiments, the best crop of tubers was 
produced by plots fertilised with potassium chloride and kieserite, and ii 
times by plots fertilised with sulphate of potassium and of magnesium; 
thus in 24 cases, the harvest crop was the result of the application of a 
potassic fertiliser. 

The geneml averages of the yield were as follows: — Without potas- 
dum, 202 quintals per hectare; with chloride of potassium 244 quintals, 
with ^phate of potassium 250 quintals; with chloride of potassium and 
kieserite 253 quintals; with sulphate of potassium and of magnesium 253 
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qtdntals. In short, with the same amotmt of potassium, the addition 
of kieserite increased the crop, on an average, 5.2 quintals per hectare. 
This occurred so frequently, that it may be attributed in some way to 
the presence of the magnesium. 

The starch content was also affected; thus, the average starch pro¬ 
duction per hectare calculated for 1917-1919 wasWithout potassium 
37 * 3 ^ quintals; with potassium chloride 40.1 quintals; with potassium 
sulphate 44*^ quintals; with potassium chloride and. kieserite 41.5 quin¬ 
tals ; with sulphate of potassium and of magnesium 44 quintals. Apart 
from the m a n ifest superiority of the sulphate, it is noticeable that in 1917 
and 1918 the favourable effect of the magnesium was more marked. 

It is not suggested, that these experiments have succeeded in solving 
the magnesium question, which from the industrial and agricultural stand¬ 
points, still remains open. It can, however, be said that,under certain g^v- 
en conditions, the use of magnesium fertilisers may considerably improve 
the 3deld, and in the meantime, the question of magnesium should occupy 
the attention of those engaged in the potassium industry, as there is no 
doubt that there will be a great demand for magnesium fertilisers on tie 
part of agriculturists, and preparations should be made in good time to 
meet eventual needs for magnesinm sulphate. However, it still remains 
to be seen whether the means hitherto taken to solve this problem are 
the most suitable for the purpose. 

Magnesium sulphate is chiefly found in the German potassic deposits 
but those of Alsace contain none. During the last years of peace, only 
500 000 quintals were sold out of 7 million of kieserite produced, 

whereas 2 million qtdntals were used for the preparation of potas^um 
sulphate. 

The double sulphate of potassium and magnesium was extracted 
as an intermediate product, but now the process is carried further, owing to 
difficulties in drying the compound and the double sulphate on the market 
is artificially prepared by mixing kieserite with potassium sulphate whidd 
entails a much larger consumption of kieserite. 

990 "" Graft Hybrids* — I/O Pbioke, in Ultalui a^ricoUit Year 58, No. 6, pp. 172-175, 

1 fig, Piacenza, June 15, 1021. 

The author mentions many cases of graft-hybrids recorded in Italy 
and other countries, and specially dealt with a medlar grafted on a haw¬ 
thorn, which was described by Manarbsi, (i) who gave it the name of 
Crataegomespihis Manaresii, 

^ The author described the DANinn method for producing graft-hybrids 
artificially (by removing the top of the scion), and suggests some theo¬ 
ries as to their origin (2), which may be stimmaiised as follows 

Graft-hybrids are the result of a union between somaric cells belong- 

(1) See J?., Sept., 1915, No 928. {Ed.) 

(2) For fuller information see: O. X/y Psiorb, Sa^^io di Gmehca st^imefOaU^ Totin, 
Unione Tipografica Bdittlce Torinese, xoso. (Bd.^ 
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ing to the stock and the sdon, and having the power of producing indivi¬ 
duals of intermediate characters which are either fused or superimposed. 

A similar state of affairs is frequently met with in ordinary grafts, 
and is shown by the sudden appearance of ancestral characters, especially 
when the grafted forms are complex hybrids with innate hereditary ten¬ 
dencies to numeious more or less profound variations. Thus in the same 
scion there may be variations of different origins, which are either inter- 
min^ed or superimposed. 

99Z - Effect of Salt Solutions having Definite Osmotie Goncentration Values upon 
Absorption by Seeds. — Rudolfs, W. (New Jetsey Agricolttixal Ezperixiient Station), 
in S<fil Science, Vd. XI, No. 4» PP* 377 - 293 , tables 6, figs. 2, bibliogfaphy of 6 mrks, 
Baltimore, D., Apr. 1921. 

This series of experiments was designed to determine to what ex¬ 
tent salt solutions tend to resist water absorption by seeds and whether 
this influence has a direct hearing upon germination. The author presents 
data dealing only with that part of the work which has to do with rates 
of imbibition as these are influenced by the osmotic concentmtions of the 
different solutions employed. The seeds comprised maize, soybeans, alf¬ 
alfa, white lupin, spring wheat, water mdon, field peas, Japanese buck¬ 
wheat and rax)e. 

Solutions of calcium nitrate, potassium csarhonate, magnesium sul¬ 
phate, monopotassic phosphate, sodium chloride, potassium dbloride, so¬ 
dium nitrate and a complete nutrient solution for plants were used. The 
osmotic concentmtion value^f these solutions ranged in value from 0.001 
to 7.0 atmospheres. The percentage of solution absorbed and the rdative 
absorption quantities were calculated for definite periods of time, the 
control in distilled water being used as a unit. 

There was a marked difference in the absorbing power of seed of 
different species. Seed of the legunainous type showed higher mtes of 
absorption th^n the others. The highest rates are indicated for alfalfa, 
the lowest for maize. The mtes were progressively retarded with an 
increase in the osmotic concentration values of the solutions which do not 
react with the seed substances to modify chemically the imbibing pro¬ 
perties of the seeds. 

Average absorption rates show an approximately linear r^ation to 
the osmotic concentration values of the solutions, decreasing with an in¬ 
crease in oonceutiation except in dilute solutions. 

Espeiimental evidence points to the csondusion that retardation of 
absorption mtes is accomplished, through osmotic resistance offered to 
the penetration of water into the seed. I/)w osmotic concentmtions 
appear to have a stimulating influence upon the ahsoiptiou mtes of the 
seeds of some species but not upon the rates of others. The physiological 
significance of these accelerated absorption rates in solutions of low os¬ 
motic concentration has not yet been determined. Increasing the length of 
time during which the seeds are in contact with the solution has a distinct 
effect on absorption, increasing the differences between the quantities 

[fss-sai] 
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absorbed from solution of low and from those of high osmotic concentra¬ 
tion values. 

9Q2 - Character and Productivity of Stairag^ a New Kind of Rye Obtained at SvalSf 
by Selection from the Stjemri^. — w, e., in Sveriges XJts&defor^ngs Tis- 

krift. Year XXXI, No. 3, pp. 95-101. 3 Vtaltao, 1921. 

The large-scale cultivation of Stjemrag (Star rye) and the crops 
it 3delded in 1913, show that this variety may be reganded as marking 
real progress in the improvement of this cereal, which is superior to all the 
types hitherto grown including Petkuser. 

Stjemr^ has, however, one defect: the straw is long and not suffi¬ 
ciently strong. These dmwbacks have been remedied by the discovering 
of Stalrag (Steel rye). 

In 1911, the author found, in a plot of Stjemrag, one plant dffiering 
from the others in several characters, and also in its ^ghtly longer culm. 
From this plont was obtained the line 0302, put on the market under the 
name of Svalofs Stalr^. 

From 1915-1920, compamtive cultural tests were made at Svalof, 
Ultuma, Tomby and Alnarp. The same results were obtained at Tomby 
and Alnarp confirming the superiority of the new type of aye. Only at 
Ultuma did it prove inferior to Stjemr^. 

Cultuml experiments were also carried out in different regions, and 
for periods of various lengths, to determine the value of the new variety 
as compared with Sljem, Petkuser, and other types. 


TABrE I- — Resuks obtained at Svalof. 
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Mahno. — Results similar to those obtained in the above province: 
StMrag 3523, Stjemr^ 3563. 

5 . Alfshorg. — Stalrag again took the first place with 1940 kg. as 
against the 1000 kg. of Stjem, and the 1850 kg. of Petkuser. 

Skamborgs and Varmland. — In these provinces Stjem was superior 
to Stal but the differences were rather small. 

Orebro. — Here StM was first (2433 kg.) followed by Stjem {2353 
kg.) and Petkuser (2234 kg.) 

In short, StaLr^, on an average, proved slightly superior to Stjem^ 
in all the comparative cultural experiments, and in some districts, its 
superiority was indisputable and remarkable. 

This applies to the grain; for the other characters, viz., straw yidd, 
grain percentage, weight per hectolitre, weight per 100 grains, and culm 
resistance, see the summary given in Table n where the culm resistance 
is recorded according to an empiric scale of values, going from i (very 
weak) to 10 (very strong). 

St 41 is inferior to Stjem in straw-yield owing to its shorter stems, 
but for this very reason the grain percentage is higher; indeed, in this 
respect, BtHL is superior to aU the other varieties examined. 

From the standpoint of the quality of the grain, St&l, and Stjem are 
equal, but the culms of the former are stifer. The resistance of Petku- 
aer, St&l and Stjem to cold is about equal. They are very suitable to 
South and Central Sweden though they cannot be recommended for 
the Norrland. 

The results of these experiments taken as a whole, warrant our regard¬ 
ing the new type Stdlr&g as a distinct step forward in rye selection, for this 
new product is quite equal to the most approved and widely-cultivated 
varieties. 


Tabee II. — 


Sval 5 fe stai.. 

» Stjam. 

» 0280 (of Prof. Heinxidh). . 

Petkuser. 

S^aldCs 0451 (de SdilaiistedteT) . . 

SvaldEs fdtadlale Wssa. 

SdUanstedter. 

Bretagner. 

MicfeKwnTwar. 

Wasa .. 

PlDOf. BTeinxich.. 

0 sg 5 ta gE&r4g. 


Summary of results. 


1 Shaw yceld 

Gram 

' WdJjht 

Weight 

Culxa 

per , 
hectare' 
in 

os com- { 
pared j 
with 
Petkuser 

1 per- 1 

1 

cenittge | 

of 

1 X hecto- 
Utre 

1 

of xooo 

seeds 

resi¬ 
stance 
(I— 10 ) 


- 100 , 

i 

kg. ! 

! g. 

i 

6516^ 

100.2 

40.2 

7 a -9 

31.2 

8.0 

6745 1 

103.8 

38-6 

73.0 

31.1 

7-5 

6292 ' 

96.8 

39.5 

73.5 

28.2 

7.8 

6501 1 

100.0 

38.* 

70.7 

31.I 

7-4 

6222 

95-7 

38.7 

72.1 

28.4 

7-4 

6225 ' 

95-8 

38.5 

73-2 

27.8 

6.4 

6 158 

94-7 

38.1 

72.6 

30.6 

7.0 

6556 

100.8 

36.3 

72.6 

27.4 

5-0 

6479 

99.7 

35-3 

72.2 

23.5 

6.3 

6 283 

96.6 

35 -a 

70.4 

26.9 

7.0 

6 167 

94-9 

35-6 

72.1 

29.6 

8.0 

604X 

92-9 

34-4 

71-9 

27.6 

6.8 
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993 -* BiXperiineBts In Grossing Different Species of Barley in tbe United States. — 

:^tAIIiOCH S, ill The Ameriran Naiurahst, Vol. EV, No 638, pp 281-286, figs. 2. 

I^caster, Pa, May-Tune, 1921. 

The results of crossing cultivated barley and the wild species Hor* 
Aeum nodosum and H. murianum. The cross H. vulgare paUidum X 
H, nodosum was an entire failure, but 2 hybrids were obtained by crossing 
H. milgare trifurcatum typica with H. ^nurianum. The contrast in the cha¬ 
racters of the two parents was very distinct. The low and often recumbent 
habit of growth of murianum was contrasted with the relatively taU and 
erect habit of mhare. The spikes of the wild barley are compressed, and 
composed of a number of relatively short and wide spikelets, which form 
rather a loose head, whereas the ears of the cultivated species are formed 
of somewhat short and wide ^pikelets ; in fact, there are a ^large number 
of morphological differences between the two. ^ , 

The two F2 hybrids grew slowly and died after reaching the respec¬ 
tive heights of 4 in. and 2 in. The seedlings were remarkable from the 
fact, that the sheath or coleoptile had a greater circumference than the 
blade, thus fitting loosely around it, instead of adhering closely as in Hor- 
deum vulij^are 

Thus the crossing was successful, but the resulting hybrids were 
incapable of normal development. 

The author explains this circumstance by the theory of reaction sys¬ 
tems. When an attempt is made to combine 2 distinct reaction systems 
(such as evidently exist in cultivated barley and the wild species), an in¬ 
harmonious group is often formed, which fails to function in a normal 
manner, so that as soon as the food material in the seed is exhausted, the 
plant dies. 

994 -llieTiansmIssionoftheG&araeter** Resistance to Heterodera scAactiP^ia 

Barley. — Nilssom Rhlc, H , in Hereaxtm, Vol I, 1920, pp. 1-34. Snnunatised in 

Nordi^k ^totskmn^f Pait 3, pp 113-X15. Copenlugen, 1921 

The greater, or less resistance of different varieties of barley to the 
attacks of Heterodera schachtii is of considerable importance in rotations 
where barley is followed by oats, for as is well-known the latter is much 
injured by these parasites. 

If the barley belongs to a resistant type, the number of the nematodes 
present in the soil decreases, but if, on the other hand, it happens to be of 
a susceptible*^variety, the pests increase greatly and constitute a serious 
danger for the oat crop which follows the barley. 

Oats sown after Chevalier (resistant) produce a crop exceeding by 
59 % that obtained when they are preceded by Prinsess (very suscep¬ 
tible). 

The degree of resistance possessed by barleys is therefore of the great¬ 
est practical and economic interest. 

From this point of view, they may be divided into 2 categories, viz,, 
resistant (or nearly resistant), and susceptible. No intermediate degrees 
and values are found between the two extreme types, such as occur 

[ 993 -»» 4 ] 
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in similar cases; this would seem to show that resistance to Heterodera, 
is due to the presence and action of a single genetic factor. 

In order to study this question, the author crossed ChevaUer I and 
Chevalier II {both resistant varieties) with Piinsess (susceptible). The 
jpi hybrids proved resistant, therefore this character appears to be dom¬ 
inant. 

In the Fg, though the experiments had been carried out under some¬ 
what unfavourable circumstances, a large preponderance of resistant 
plants was obtained. 

Some of the lines of the F3 were resistant, others susceptible, and 
others again, were composed of susceptible and resistant individuals, 
with a pteponderance of the latter. 

If, as wa^ suggested above, resistance is determined by a single factor, 
F3 must contain resistgr|f types, composed of resistant and susceptible 
individuals, and susceptible types in the ratio 1:2:1. In the •cross 
Chevalier I x Guldkom, the proportion is 26: 42: 16, which very nearly 
corresponds to the expected ratio. 

The existence of one distinct genetic factor makes it possible to in¬ 
crease the amount ot resistance by means of suitable sdection and cross¬ 
ing, but it must not be forgotten that yield must be combined with 
resistance. As a rule, the most resistant types are the least productive. 
« 

995 - SminkenEndospem and Relation of this Ghaiacter to the Ractois Deter¬ 
mining the Struetnie and Colour of the Endosperm. — Hutchison c. b., in The 

Journal or Heredity, Vol. XII, No. 2, pp. figs 5 . Washington, Febniaiy 1921. 

Maize with shrunken endosperm is only a variation of the ordinary 
type. The kernels, instead of being smooth and round, as is usual in 
normal, starchy kinds, present cavities and indentations recalling those 
found in sugar maize. 

In the latter, however, the indentation is due to the contraction 
of the starch, whereas in the shrunken kernels, a cavity is usually found 
within the upper cells of the endosperm, as it the cells, in that region had 
not been filled with starch. When the maize arrives at maturity and the 
kernels b^in to dry, the top or sides sink in, thus closing the cavity, and 
it is this that makes the characteristic indentations. 

By self-crossing, hybrids were obtained with the abnormal character. 
When these shrunken maize plants were crossed with ordinary types, 
the Fx seeds produced were absolutely normal. Evideniily, shrunken 
endosperm is due to a single recessive mendelian character, this may be 
distingui^ed by sh, and dominant allelomorph may be expressed by 
the symbol Sh. 

In two F2 progenies, there were 705 normal and 239 shrunken kernels; 
this is very dLose to the 3: i ratio expected- The fact that the genetic 
factor sh (Sh) is linked with the determinants of aleurone colour 
and structure is extremely interesting. A homozygous shrunken plant 
with red aleurone CC sh sh was crossed with another with col¬ 
ourless aleurone and normal kernel. An Fj individual of this cross. 
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giDTOi in the greenhouse during the "winter of 1918-19 was selfed; 
and on an ear thus obtained, there were coloured and colourless non- 
shrunken kernels, but all the shrunken kernels were coloured. This clearly 
indicates that there is a linkage of characters. To establish the fact, 
definitely the author made a number of back crosses between F-^ plants 
and the double recessive CCshsh. Twenty-eight of the ears thus back- 
crossed produced offspring, and their kernels (8326) were distributed as 
follows: 

Coloured non-shruxiken . . 136 Colourless noa-shnuiken.40^9 

Coloured sluruuken.... 3(}93 Colourles!» slirimken . 14S 

These data show, that the factors, C and sh (c and Sh) are linked, that 
is to say, they occur in one chromosome in such a manner, as to be always 
transmitted together. As, however, out of 8326 kernels, 284 showed the 
combinations coloured-non-shrunken and colourless-shrunk, the linkage is 
not perfect. This is due to the phenomenefn known as crossing-over in which 
the chromosomes divide, and the products of the division unite with 
one another in such a way, as to produce an actual exchange of determin¬ 
ants. 

The rupture takes place at a point in the chromosome between C 
and ah (and le^ctively between c and Sh). 

The cross-over percentage is 3.4. In order to determine the linkage 
xdation of dinuiken endosperm and waxy endo^rm a non^shrunkm 
waxy plant of the constitution Sh Sh wx wx was crossed with a shronken 
starchy one, gh sh Wx Wx. 

Several Fi plants were back crossed to double recessive, sh sh wx wx, 
individuals, and 12 ears thus produced, containing h total of 2105 •kernels 
distributed as follows: 

Non-shruukcn^tarchy. - . 22*) Shrunken starchy. 833 

Non.-* 9 hrunkien waxy. . . . 813 Shrunken waxy.330 

Here there is clearly linkage between the starchy and shrunken 
structure of the endosperm (and similarly between the waxy structure 
and the normal condition of the endosperm). The cross-over percentage 
in this case is 21.8. 

The factor I inhibits the development of the colour of the aleurone. 
The cross II Sh Sh x li sh sh was made, and colourless kernels with normal 
endosperm were obtained. Several plants produced by these kernels were 
back crossed to the double recessive, and produced 28 ears, with a total 
of 7294 kernels distributed as follows 

Coloured uQU-shmnkeu . . 134 Colourless non-shrunken .... 3525 

Ccdouied shrunken.... 3509 Colourless shrunken . - • 126 

Here we also have evidence of linkage, with a cross-over percentage 
of only 3. 6- 
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996 - Potato Dmpioveineiit by HIO Seleetton to U. S. A. — Smmxt in Via 

AisrimOutal College Etiperimetit SUtHon, Bulletin KTq. i 76, pp. 3-38, figs. 14. Irf>gan, 

Utah, Nov. 1920- 

Jn igii, a ntmiber of the highest and also of the lowest yielding 
hills were selected and isolated from the Majestic, Bangor and Peerless 
varieties, then being grown at the Utah Experiment Station. In 1912 
the tubers from each hill were cut into sets weighing approximately 
2 or 3 oz. and containing on the average 2 eyes. The sets were planted 
about 15 in. apart with rows 3 ft. apart. At harvest time each hill was dug 
separately and the tubers isolated and later weighed etc. About half 
of the best HUs from the best progeny-rows and a few high yidding hills 
frora. other good rows were chosen. In poor selections, the lowest-yidding 
hills were used as seed. This method of sdection was continued from 1912 
to 1919, and is being continued still further and supplemented. Except 
that the poor sdections were discarded in 19x6, and after 1914, Bangor 
and Peerless stocks .were also discarded on account of inferiority in 3neld- 

The experiment was so contucted as to avoid sdection for somatic 
characters and to secure sdection for gametic qualities. This was done 
by growing all the best strains for 2 or more years in order to get a prog¬ 
eny test of the power of a strain to transmit its desirable qualities to the 
succeeding generations. 

By 1915 the high yidding strains yidded an average of 301.03 bus. 
per acre as compared with 179.30 bus. per acre for unsdected. From 1915 
to 1920 the selcted strain has outdistanced the unsdected stock of the same 
variety by more than 100 bus. per acre, except in 1919 when there was a 
difference of only 29.6 bus.; (this wide fluctuation may have been due 
to the extremely unfavourable growing season of 19x9}. lu 1920, how¬ 
ever, the superiority of the sdected strains manifested itsdf, outyidding 
the unselected strain by 168.6 bus. 

Taking the 6-year average 1915-1920, the acre yield of the sdected 
steain was 60.9 % greater than that of the unselected, and the average 
size of tuber 24.4 % greater. 

The germination of the sdected strain is more rapid, the stand is bet¬ 
ter. the growth thriftier, and diseases less apparent than for the unsdected 
potatoes of the same variety. . 

A degenerate strain of highly dilorotic foliage has been isolated, but 
this could not be traced to any diseases. 

997 -* Autofertilityf Autosteiility and ParthenoearK^ fo Certain Varieties of Fruit. — 

SxliVBT, H. G,, ia Sverige Pomologiska FdreningsArskHftf Year 22, Part 2, pp, 52 * 55 . 

dtocb±Qbii, 1921. 

Results of a series of experiments undertaken in 1919, in order to 
study the phenomena connected with autofertility, autosteiility, and par- 
thebocazpy. Several varieties of apple, plum, pear and cherry trees were 
examined, and dassifiied as follows 

AtitosTmui;n. — Apple-trees: Belle de Bbskoop, Bismark, Ross** 
vik^pple, Cox’s Pomona, Sknvfogdeseble, Sigue Tdlisch, Ane^v, Well- 

CMWSTl 
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ington, Satnataliolm. Plum 4 rees ; Ottomau^ Kejsat^onuoon, Rdne 
Claude. Cherry-Trees : Ostheimer. 

Partiaiay AUTOsmSKCUS. — Apple-irees: Hauqitts, line’s, Piiuce 
Albert, Akeio, Sommarkryddapple, Boikeu. 

AtTTOSEKm®. — Pear trees: BeurtS Did. Apple trees: Monk’s 
Codlin, Brun^ppd, Toiujapping, Pea^oods makalosa, James Grieve. 
Plum trees: Bonne de Biy, Stormixabell fr. Metz, Althanns Hdne Ctaude. 

Pastebnocasfic : I^ord Giosvenor. 

Partiaiay pabthenocakpic : Keswick Codlin. 

998 - A Lame Collection of Hffbeats in Italy.— i,issomb, b. & pitettoie ddia Cattedm 
ambulante di Agncoltoxa di Saluzzo), in the GiomaU di Agrtcoliura deUa Damenica, 
Vol. XXt, Ko. 5, p. 195 * I fig- Piacenzai June I 9 s 1921* 

The author mentions a collection, made by Sig. Vincenzo Stevano 
of 3,000 varieties of wheat coming from all the countries of Europe, Africa, 
and America, These wheats have been bred by Sig. Stevano in his exper¬ 
iment fi^d at Savigliano (Saluzzo); many of the varieties quickly became 
acclimatised, and produced very Ssie grain. 

After some trials, the author has convinced himself that certain 
foreign wheats, if acclimatised, and bred in Italy, would be successful 
beyond all expectation. The following Table gives the results obtained 
from plots of about 100 square metres during the agricultural year 1918- 
1919, with unselected seed of the 2®^ crop (1917), or of the 3*^ crop (1918). 


Rest^ of growing foreign wheats^ or wheats from other regions of Italy. 


Oiigln of ’nrluat 

Veax of 
production 
of seed 

Vdd of 

quint, pe 

in X9X9 

grain in 

xbectaxe 

in 19x8 

Date 

of 

ripening 

Preceding enp 

Hungaxy. 

19x8 

26.4 


June 24 

Tm> year douer 

Htmgaiy.. 

19x8 

26.9 

50 

Jtily X 1 

Two year dover 


19x8 1 

40 

3 X 

June 27 

Eitdhen-gaideu plants 

nmnania. 

1917 

36.6 

44 

June 26 

Maize 

Rninanift. 

19x8 

1 38.1 

36 

June 28 1 

1 Peas and beans 

Concepcion (C^hile). . . . 

1917 

32 

44-9 j 

July 1 

Potatoes 

Rumania. 

1917 

23.9 

i 

June 28 

Potatoes 


The yi^d of these wheats (32 quintals per hectare on an average) 
was mudi larger than that obtained in the neighbouring fi^ds. 
shows how thoroughly the introduced varieties had become acclimatized, 
and suggests, that excellent results could be obtained from them by 
selection. 

In X919, Sig. Stevano was awarded an honorary diploma in France 
with the following inscription "For the creation and cultivation of the 
largest collection of wheats in the world**. 
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999 - Observations on the Wheats of Libia.— Scabixa, H , in tbc Gtarnak di A^ricoUfura 
della JDamenica, Vol. XXXI, No. 30, p 235, figs 3, Piacenza, July 2 1., 1931- 

The indigenous varieties of Libian wheat have very excellent qual¬ 
ities (i) the surest means of increasing their development and yield have 
still to be discovered. That is to say, it is necessary to determire The 
best ways of working the land; the most suitable date for sowing; the 
amount of seed per unit area ; the sowing method; Ihe best subsequent 
cultivation. It has been stated that it is useless to plough deeply in I4- 
bia, seeing that the native, who has cultivated cereals for centuries, has 
alwa3^ used a rudimentary plough, and never seen any necessity for alter¬ 
ing his primitive technique. It has further been said that deep ploughing 
encourages straw-growth to the detriment of grain production. 

The large-scale experiments made by the author at Dema have de¬ 
monstrated the undoubted superiority of deep ploughing (18-20 cm.), 
executed with a modem implement, as compared with the rude efforts of 
the I 4 bian agriculturist. The ben^cial results are, however, not very 
noticeable in the first jrear, as the ground has practically to be cleared, but 
are most recognisable in the 3*^ and 4**^ years. Other conditions Toeing 
equal, the best time for ploughing is before the rains. 

l^rly sowing, at the beginning of the wet season, or even before, has 
nearly always successful. Broadcasting (with 35-40 kg. of seed per 
hectare) is to be recommended, on account of the free tillering of the best 
I/ibian wheats (Mogarbia and Misko), In a dry country strong tillering 
is much to be desired, especially as it is associated with greater develop¬ 
ment of the root system. 

The natural inclination to tillering has been greatly encouraged by 
moulding up, which makes the outside culms grow almost as much as 
the central ones. By this operation, the food supply of the grain is 
increased, and a heavier crop obtained. In fact, in some of the oases 
in South Tunisia and Algeria, the natives both earth up and hoe their 
wheat. 

In Libia, wheat is encouraged to tiller by the mildness of the winter, 
which allows it to grow ttnintermptedly tmtil the spring, when the v«iud- 
den rise of the temperature, together with the prevalence of the warm south 
winds, induce it to shoot up rapidly. This is the critical period for the crop, 
aud every effort must be'made to keep the ground moist, and increase 
the absorption capacity of the plants. 

"WHien a bad season is anticipated, wheats with a short vegetative 
cycle, moderate tillering and average yield (such as Screisra and some 
Tripolitan varieties) should be chosen, but when it is difficult, or even im¬ 
possible, to forecast the weather, the colonist will do well not to confine 
himself to one single variety, but to sow several, selecting some with a 
longer vegetative period and high yi^d, and others with a short growing 
period and a lower, but more certain, yield. 


(1) See X Mardi 1921, No. 282. (JSd.) 
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zooo - Trials of StrampoHi Wheats in Italy. — Josa, o., in vitaUa Agricdia, Year 5^, 
No. 6, pp- 163-17T, figs. 6 Piacenza, June 15, 1921. 

Strampelli wheats (i) can be divided into 3 groupsi) Types for 
intensive cultivation, suited to North and Central Italy; in this group, 
there is only " Carlotta Strampelli 2) types for dry climates; these have 
been created, chiefly for the Apulian region ; the chief varieties are " Apu¬ 
lia ", “ Cervaro ”, ” Dauno ”, and ” lAiigia StrampdH ”; 3) more recently- 
created varieties for which the best environment has not yet been deter¬ 
mined ; here bdong Varrone, Ardito, Riccio, BersagKere, and Potenziani. 

As ” Carlotta Strampelli ” had been widdy tested, and always with 
success in North and Central Italy, the author widied to try it also at aver¬ 
age in the Southern Apennines where the climate is not excessively dry, 
the soil of the plateaux or of the regularly-sloping hills is moist, and where 
there are artificial meadows, and agricultitral operations are carefully car¬ 
ried out. Prof. AzmoNTi (2) has already tried this wheat with complete 
success in the High Valley of the Agri in Basilicata. Equally satisfactory 
results were obtained by the author, as is shown by the following figures 
giving the yields of Carlotta Strampdli and the other varieties tested. 

Test at Campobasso (altitude 680 m). — Hilly ground, well-prepared; 
the wheat followed a manured maize crop; complete fertiliser with super¬ 
phosphate and sodium nitrate in the spring:— Carlotta Strampdli, 15.40 
quintals per hectare; Noe 14.70; March wheat 6.90. 

Test in the Commune of Boriano (altitude 500 m), — Damp, fertile 
plateau soil; the wheat followed manured maize : — Carlotta StrampeUi, 
12.5 quintals per hectare ; local Solina, 9.15 quintals. 

According to the description furnished by the ” Stazione di grani- 
coltura di Eieti ”, the above-mentioned wheats for dry dimates had the 
following characters:— 

Apulia comes from the cross Rieti + Awned Spelta. The ear is white, smooth, g^sten- 
ing, slender; the awns are thin, scarcely 5-6 cm. in length, and parallel to the axis. Fertile 
spikelets 19 to 23 in number, with strong, well-closed, keeled glumes provided with a short, 
triangular, pointed beak. The kernels number from 31 to 46 per ear, and are reddi<^h in 
colour, convex, pointed, with entirely starchy fracture. Weight of 1000 grains 47-5 gm-» 
weight of hectolitre 80.6 kg. This wheat is excellent for bread-making. Used in the pro¬ 
portion of 79.20 % (bolter No. 130). It is a variety that does not shed its seed easily 


(1) See G. PATANfe, The Selection of Cereals in Italy, in JR., June, PP- 777-787 ; 

R. Feb 1919, No. 152; July-Angost 1920, No, 732; Sept. 1020, No. 851; Oct. 1920, 
No. 956; Nov.-Dee. 1920, No. io 79 . For tests of other varieties in Molise, see R. July 1921, 
No. 718. See also: N. Sxkamfellz. Sn alcuni risultati conseguiti mediante I’ibridazioneela 
selezione delle piante agtarie, in Aiti del LVIIX degU agricoUori liaUani^ April 

1918. — Idem, Breve riassunto dei lavoii deUa R. Stazione sperimentale di agricoltara a 
Rieti; in BoUettino delta SocietA de%U agrtcoUori itaUffni, Oct.-Nov. 1918. — Idem. Altre 
variety di frumento ottenute nella Stazione di granicoltuza di Rieti. Piacenza, Fedeiazione 
italiana dei Consoizi agiaxi, 1920. (Ed.) 

(2) KuGEiNio AzxMONn : I grani deUo StrampeUi net Messogiomo Piacenza, Federazloae 
Italiana dei Consorzi agtari, 1920. (Ed.) 
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Caxupomatiso 


Guglionesi 


Portocatmone 


i Apulia. 

Cervaro .... 
Daiino. .... 
l/uigia StrazapdU 
BiaBChetta. . . 
SaragoUa. . . . 

I 

/ Apulia. 

I Cetvato .... 

J Daimo. .... 
i tiiigia Strampdli 
/ Bianchetia. . . . 
\ Caccavone, . . . 

/ AptiUa.. 

) Cervato . . . . . 
\ 1 ^-uigia Stzampelli. 
f Bianidietta • . . 


9.86 

10.60 

14-31 

10.36 

11.30 

14.90 

11.02 

6.08 

8.18 

6.50 

6.50 

6,66 

5.90 

6.11 

6.67 

4-73 
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Cervaro was obtained fconi a mixture of hybrids sown in 1908 in Capitanata, and cho* 
sen from plants that resisted the diou£ht of that year. It is soft, has tall straw, abundant 
leaves, is awuless, white, and smooth. Ketnds very large. Plour return very high. Re¬ 
quires rather deep soils. 

Dauno comes from the same source as Cervaro. Hard, with fawn-coloured, smooth, 
compact ear, and strong awns 14-17 on. long, whidb adhere to the ear. Glumes with pro¬ 
nounced keel and triangular short beak. Kernels 36-50 per ear, 18-23 fertile spikelets. 
Fracture wholly flinty. Weight of 1000 grains 47>6 gm. Weig^it of hectolitre 79.6 kg. 
specially suited for making alimentary pastes, etc. 

Luigi a Sifampelli has the same origin as the two preceding wheats. It is soft, 
has a white, smooth, awoless ear, with some sign of very short awns on the external glumes 
near the tip. Glumes with prominent keel and blunt beak. From 18-22 fertile spikelets 
per ear; 36 to 52 kernels per ear, fcacture starchy. Weight of grains: 76.8 kg. per hecto 
litre. It gives 82 % of excellent flour for bread-making. * 

According to the author, Apidia and Liaigia Strampelli appear to 
be somewhat susceptible to rust, and have a tendency to lodging on soil 
that is richer than usual. Datmo is hardy and drought-resistant, as wdl 
as less exacting in its requirements than most hard wheats. 

The wheats for dry climates were tested under precisely the same cul¬ 
tural conditions as those under which cereals are grown in Apulia, viz., 
they were sown after base fallow, or an annual crop of leguminosae whidi 
had received a dressing of supeiphosphates or ploughed in without manuring. 
The seed was broadcast, 130 Isg. bdng used per hectare. The results 
obtained are given in the accompanying Table (page 1254). 

The year these eaperiments were carried out (1919-1920) was parti¬ 
cularly unfavourable to the growth and ripening of wheat, but as on an 
average, other years have been no better, the above results cannot be 
regarded as exceptional. According to tiiem it appears that, in arid 
climates, the Strampelli wheats are not markedly superior to the local 
vaxieties- 

Dauno can even be mistaken for one of these varieties, red SaiagoHa, 
or Saragotletta, which is cultivated in the !Lower Apennine district of Capit¬ 
anata (the ancient Paunia), and in the lower part of MoHse. 

1001 - Topping of WbSSAm — Succr, A., in VltaUa agricola, Vol. 38, No. 7, pp. 107-204 
figs. 4. Piacenza, July 15, i92t. 

For some decades, the author has made observations upon the growth 
of wheat, and during several yearn in succession, he made direct exper¬ 
iments with a view to ascertaining the effect of topping. 

In 1917-1918, he carried out his experiments on Vidmorin wheat 
(a variety which is resistant to lod^g), at 3 different stages, inorderto 
be able to cut back either the two basal leaves, the two central leaves, or 
liie two apical leaves, respectively. The times selected were 

i) When the tallest stalks, with their leaves, when extended, meas¬ 
ured 50-55 cm.; the lowest intemode bdng devdoped and the second 
just visible (April 17). 

a) When the tallest stalks, with thdr extended leaves, measured 
85 cm., and the two first intemodes were completely devdoped (5 cm. 

flMS-lfltll 
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and 6 cm. from the top), as well as all the blades, except the one at the top 
of the plant {May 2). At this time, the wheat was cut back twice, to 30 
and 40 cm. respectively al)ove the level of the ground. 

3) When the apical shealth began to grow turgescent from the 
formation of the ear or, as the peasants say, “ takes the form of a spindle ” 
(May 17). 

In any case, only the laminae were clipped, and these were cut just 
above the ligule of the highest stalks. The injurious effect of topping 
is shown by the following Table. 


Effect of topping u^lieat at 3 different periods. 




Topped 

1 

Topped 

Topped 



Apnl 17 


2 

May 17 





1 Topped 






Topped 1 Coiitiol 

1 

to 

Control 

Topped 

Control 



1 


1300x0. 

45 cm. 


- 

- __ 

Weight of zoo grains ... 

gm. 

3-9 

48 

! 

1 3-3 

4-3 

4-4 

3-3 

4-3 

Nntnber of grains per ear . . 


29*0 

390 

250 

26.0 

32-0 

31-0 

33-0 

Wei^t of grains per ear ... 

gm. 

I.IO 

179 

0.83 

1.12 

1.41 

1,02 

1.42 

I^gth of ears. 

cm. 

8.4 1 

92 

73 

7.6 

8.3 

8.9 

<8.7 

Aborted spikdets per ear . 


38 

2.2 

6.0 

5.3 

3-4 

4-1 

4-0 

I^ength of stalk. 

I^ength of fuUy-devoIoped lam¬ 

cm. 


1236 

JII.6 

123-5 

128.4 

124.0 

130.0 

inae . 

1 



1 

1 




2 apical laminae . . . 

cm. 

' 60.7 1 

66 8 

39.8 

54.6 

66.5 

28.7 

65.1 

2 central laminae. 

» 1 

1 5i.a 

73.4 

4.6 

25.7 

70.7 

74-0 

75-8 

z vasal lamma. 

!j 


260 

12-5 

24-3 

28.0 

27.0 

28.0 


These results prove that topping constantly decreased the average 
yield of each stool, either by reducing the number of kernels in each head, 
or by lessening the unit weight. I^ss harm was done by the second top¬ 
ping (May 2). The chief effect of the early topping (April 17) was to re¬ 
duce the numl^r of kernels, and the last one (May 17) chi^y caused a 
diminution in the weight of each kernel. 

The decrease in the weight of the grain following the first topping 
took place at the expense of the size andmot of the nutrition of the grain, 
whereas by the 3rd topping, it was typically the nutrition of the grain that 
was affected. 

The decrease in the number of grains must not be attributed to a va¬ 
riation in the number of the axils of the stalk (which is a character differ¬ 
ing according to the variety and is independent of growth conditions; thus 
the lodging resistant Vii^orin has 2), but to the number of fertile spike- 
lets, this being one of the characters most easily affected. 

It is interesting to consider the effect of topping upon lodging (i). 


(i) See Jvly-Atigust 1920, No. 741. {Ed.) 
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The Flench authors agree that topping increases resistance to lodging, 
but Succi thinks that their conclusion is somewhat hasty, for this effect 
may be obtained by: i) Strengthening the base of the stalk; 2) reducing 
the weight of the leaves and ears, in Succfs experiments, topping had 
the second effect, but not the first. The operation of May 2 certainly 
increased the resistance of the wheat to lodging, but at a heavy price. It 
is very doubtful whether the advantage obtained counterbalanced the 
decrease in the 3deld and the inferior quality of the grain, seeing that the 
1st topping reduced the yidd by 38 %; the second diminished it 20 % 
or 41 % (according to whether the stalks were cut back to within 45 or 
30 cm. of the ground), while the third, not only reduced the quantity of 
the yield by 28 %, but also had a bad effect upon its quality (i). 

In any case, the topping, that is likdy to give the best results, that 
is to say, to do the least certain injury and confer the maximum benefit, is 
the one carried out on May 2, when the laminae only were cut, and these 
to within 45 cm. of the ground.This agrees with what long experience has 
made the general practice, where it is the established custom to top wheat 
in order to increase its resistance to lodging. 

1002 - A New Method of Determining the Ineieased Yield of Permanent Pastures 

in Germany. — Schdbbrt, Berlcht im Sondecauschliiss ftir Wiesen und Danerweideii 
in M&teilunien des Deutschan Landmrtseh(iftst,gseUschaft, Year XXXVI, Part 22, 
PP 338-339- Berlin, May 28, 1921. 

There are always considemble difficulties in evaluating pastures, and 
especially in determining the effect produced upon them by fertilisers, 
because the grass crop can only be estimated indirectly by the condition of 
the grazing stock. This is the chief cause of error, as the individual 
peculiarities of the animals, are sddom taken sufficiently into account. 

Many methods are used for comparing areas of pasturage that have 
been manured and treated differently. The most usual is to divide them 
into plots of the same size and to make the lots of grazing animals as homo¬ 
geneous as possible. 

The great difficulty in such cases is the choice of the stock, for few 
animals are alike in their power of turning their food to best account • 
“Futterverwertung”, or making most use of the pastureWeideausnutz- 
ungve^n6gen'^ Further, such experiments are often interfered with by 
the withdrawal of some of the animals (either on account of sickness or 
other causes), especially if the herds happen to be small. Other factors 
affecting the experiments are variations in temperature, drought, etc., 
to which animals react differently. 

The author tried another experimental method at Nesshof (Kaibsheim, 
Wurtemberg), and used only one herd of animals, which grazed the differ- 


(i) Cuttbog back wheat with a sickle has a vexy variable effect tipoii its lodging, according 
to the date at which the operation is carried oat. Soccz found that rather early topping 
increases the tendency to lodge. — See: A. Svccz, I^a faldatuxa primavexile del fromento 
coltivato per seme, in VItalia agncola, 19x2, p, 331. 
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cut plots in succession. By this nieans, all enors due to dissimilar util¬ 
isation of the foiage weie eliminated, and it was only the after-effects of 
the latter «Futtemachwirkong » on the time of passing from one lot to an¬ 
other that could interfere with the results of the experiment; further, these 
could be lessened by moving the stock from plots that had been little 
manured, to others which were in a good condition. 

The method is as followsThe enclosed plots to be grazed in suc¬ 
cession must be as similar as possible in physical condition, taking the state 
of the vegetation into account. The herd chosen ought to be accustomed 
to the pasture for at least 14 days before the beginning of the experiment. 
The grazing results are estimated in the first place by weighing the animals 
and measuring the milk yidd. The calculation is completed by estimat¬ 
ing Bailee's " Weidetagseinheiten'' (daily grazing units), i. e., the amount 
of forage required to produce 100 kg. of Kve weight in 24 hours ; by this 
means, it is easy to detect any possible defects in the pasture. Supposing, 
for instance, that for some reason, the herd has to graze on one of the ex¬ 
periment plots longer than was intended, the increase in live weight and the 
milk yield mnst unfailingly diminish without the productivity of the pas¬ 
ture being necessarily lower. In sudi a case, the daily grazing units will 
prove that the pasture has produced more grass in proportion to the longer 
time the stodr has been kept on it. 

The conversion of the ** Weidetagseinheit into money value is un¬ 
necessary since the pecuniary return is suflBciently shown in the calcula¬ 
tion of increase of weight and milk 3ridd. 


Site of the experiment 
and 

fertiliser per hectare 


MmfeUbffMe 6 . 
6 ctointals of 
iiiitat3.40 marks 
per quintal, 6 
quintals of basic 
slagetS.Somof^ 
pec quintal 

MMfMaeides . • 
6 quintals of ka> 
init, 6 quintals 
basic slag, 1.5 
quintals sulphate 
of anuttopb^ at 
murks per 
qptntbl 
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The accompanying Table gives a summary of the data obtained in 
1916 in an experiment made with milch cows to determine the effect of 
manuring with a nitrogenous fertiliser, and demonstrating that practical 
results can be obtained by this method. 

X003 - A Gomparathre Study of the Composition of the Stinflower Maize Plants at 

Different Stages of Growth (1). — Sec&.w, R.. H., in Journal of Agricultural Research, 

V 61 . XX., No. xo, pp. BlbliQgiaphv of 7 wodcs. Washington, D. C. Pebmaiy 

15, 1921* 

The sunflower plant is gaining recognition as a silage crop in certain 
of the northwestern States where dimatic or soil conditions are not always 
favorable for the maturing of maize for silage purpose. In some sections 
also there is a growing feding that sunflower silage offers a dlore profitable 
feed than maize silage, because of the greater 3neld that may be obtained 
per acre. 

The 3>airy Division is making an investigation of sunflower silage. 
This paper, which is the first of a series, presents the results of a study of 
the diemic^ composition of the sunflower plant at several different and 
distinct stages of its growth as cornered with that of maize grown under 
similar conditions. The purpose of the study is to assist in sdecting the 
proper stage of maturity for ensiling. 

Tables I and II give the results of the chemical work on the whole 
plants. The figures for total protein, albuminoid protein, reducing su¬ 
gars, non-reducing sugars, and starch are based on the dry matter. 


Tabx3 I. — ComfosUion of sunflower plml 
at different stages of growth- * 

{Giant Russian Variefy). 


stage of matoxity 

Mbiaiare 
in f!rebh 


Moisture fXee basis 

Total 

pxotdn 

Albcuni- 

noid 

ptotein 

Reducing 

sugais 

Non 

reducing 

sugars 

Statcb 


% 

% 

% - 

% 

% 

% 

% 

3 feet high. 

84.87 

15.13 

8.59 

8.00 

12.36 

19-08 

0.63 

6 feet bi^. 

86.02 

13.98 

8 . 0 X 

7-37 

18.95 

15.63 

4.61 

Fixst flower. 

84.09 

15.91 

7.04 

635 

15-96 

8.43 

4-34 

Rays ready to fall. • 

83.90 

16.10 

9.44 

7.89 

13-23 

3.0X 

0.20 

Rays dry and partly 








fallen. 

75.58 

24.42 

6.80 

6.22 • 

8.96 

1.40 

0.84 

Rays all fallen - • * 

74.37 

*5.63 

7*03 

6.09 

6.99 

0.89 

X.66 

Seeds bard and xna- 








tnre. 

69.68 

30.32 

5.90 

5.04 

4.15 

X.47 

X.90 


(x) Se^ JR., Apdl Z 9 X 9 « No. 493 ; -K-i October, 1920, No. xoo8, P., Maxch, 192X, No. 289; 
August Z92X, No. 8x9. (Ed,) 


[leaz-iiats] 
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Tablb II. — Coni4>osition of maize <xt different stages of growth, 
* (Boone County White Variety) 



Moistmc 



Molbtme free basis 


tage of xnaturity 

in 

freth 

material 

Dry 

mattei 

Total 

protein 

Albu¬ 

minoid 

piotem 

Reducing 

sugars 

Non 

reducing 

sugars 

Staich 


% 

% 

®o 

% ■ 

W 

% 

%“ 

3 feet hi^. 

84.21 

I 5‘79 

ri.14 

10.26 

X4.69 

2.73 

1.52 

4 to 5 feet high . 

85-14 

14.66 

9,.12 

8.14 

16.69 

3.23 

1.66 

Jnst tasselmg • • 

81.65 

18.35 

9.90 

6.59 

13.13 

1,85 

1,29 

Just silking. 

81.56 

18.44 

895 

6.73 

18.23 

1.30 

0.86 

Kernels forming ^ • • 

81 20 

18.80 

8 .Q 9 

638 

20 37 

5.14 

3.45 

IS^k stage.. 

Silage stage (one half. 

77.0 1 

1 

1 22.40 

1 

8.97 

6.30 

17-59 

4.51 : 

2.87 

milk, one h^ glazed) 

68.69 

3 i* 3 r 

7*31 

6.23 

10.03 

2.81 

24.00 

All glazed . • - • 

64.22 

35.7S 

6.32 

5.62 

8.50 

5.39 

24.78 

Ready to shock . . 

59.79 

40.21 

7 .oq 

6.14 

7.71 

a.73 

21.66 


The dry matter in each increased gradually and consistently through¬ 
out the entire period of growth. 

There is no great difference in the percentage of proteids in the two 
plants, but it is slightly in favour of the maize. 

Tte reducing and non-reducing sugars in the sunflower declined some¬ 
what irregularly but persistently during the growth of the plant. In the 
first stage there was about one and one-half times as much non-reducing 
sugars present as reducing sugars. This relation 'was quickly changed, and 
in the latter stages the reducing sugars exceeded the non-reducing. 

The percentage of starch in the sunflower is small and rises and falls 
irregularly throughout the growth of the plant. 

The reducing and non-reducing sugars in the maize plant rise and fall 
but with a marked upward trend during the growth of the plant until the 
stage is reached there the kernels are maturing, when a vStidden drop oc¬ 
curs. The percentage of reducing sugars is always far in excess of the non¬ 
reducing sugars- 

The starch rises and falls until the kernels are maturing, when a sud¬ 
den rise occurs. 

The chief difference tetween the two plants at the .silage stage lies 
in the amount and character of the carbohydrates. 

From the results obtained in this study it would seem that the best 
stage of maturity for ensiling the simflower plant is when the rays of the 
flower ha've become dry and are falling, 

1004 - Note on Some Recent Researches on the Cotton Plant in the West Indies with 
Special Reference to St. Vincent* — ^vhasok, t. o. (lupcnai Dcparimcui of Agtioul- 
ture), in West Tndzan Bulktm, Journd of the Imperial A Depertinent for the 

We^ /fM/ws, Vd, XVIII, Ko. 4, PP i 5 1-197, pl. Tables bibliogr. ol 5 works. 

Bnagetovra, Barbados, igci. 

Report of scries of investigations carried out in St. Vincent under the 
direction of S. C. Hari«and to ascertain the factors which limit the yield 
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of seed cotton in the West Indies, The methods adopted were to a large 
extent those employed by Dr. D. Baixs in ]%ypt; graphical methods 
were extensively used, and the results subjected to statistical treatment. 

I. — I/iFE History. — in an attempt to secure precise knowledge 
of the relative importance of the factors controlling: a) The number of 
buds produced by the plant; h) the number of buds becoming flowers; 
c) the proportion of flowers producing bolls, Hareanb undertook to trace 
the life history of the cotton plant in St. Vincent. For 3 seasons (1916-19) 
the number of flowers and bolls opening daily in each of the manuri^ 
plots was determined and the records presented in gmph form, and from 
them the average flowering and boiling curves for the 3 seasons were 
constructed. 

Inspection of the flowering curves of the 3 seasons shows that they all 
commenced at the end of the 9th week from sowing. The date on wHcli 
the first flower appeared, however, was in every case the 57th day 
after sowing, but the rate of flower production was not sufficientlj" large 
to be indicated in the curve till the end of the 9th week. The uniformity 
of this interval is most remarkable; it will be evident that it is independent 
of the ^Juriations which occur in the weather from season to season, and 
therefore it is in no way correlated with the factors determining the rate 
of vegetative growth of the plant. 

The commencement of the boiling curve is 7 weeks later than that of 
the flowering curve, and a similar period separates the dates of their res¬ 
pective crests. 

, In estimating the number of boUs from each plot, a separation had to 
be made between diseased and healthy bolls. The convention adopted 
was to count as healthy only those wiiich were less than half diseased. The 
factors responsible for the fluctuations in figures during the 2 seasons are 
referred to later. 

This phase in the investigations has produced some useful information 
which may be summarised as followsi) If the date of sowing be known, 
it can be estimated with certainty when most flowers and bolls will be 
produced, and when the crop will be finished; 2) practically 50 of the 
June-July planted crop may be lost through bud-shedding ; 3) during tlie 
51 days of the life of the boU, the period of greatest susceptibility to 
shedding occurs in the first 3 weeks,, 

II. — Manuriae Experiments. — Twenty-four plots (3 series of 8 

and ^ acre each) received the same treatment year after year. The na¬ 
ture of the treatment, and the mean 3?ield of seed cotton per acre is given 
as followsnitrogen as sulphate of ammonia (30 lb. per acre) 607 lb,; 
phosphorus as basic slag (40 lb, per acre) 607 lb., potash as sulphate of 
potash (30 lb. per acre) 730 lb., phosphorus (40 lb) -i- potash (30 lb), 
856 lb.; nitrogen {30 lb.) + phosphorus (40 lb.) potash (30 lb), 609 lb,; 
cotton seed meal (600 lb. per acre), 593 lb.; cottonseed meal + phosphate + 
potash, 733 lb.; no manure 514 lb. This shows a % gain over no ma¬ 
nure of +18, -+-18, -4-42, -1-28, 4-30, 4-15, and 4-42 % respectively. It 
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is pointed out that the disease known as red-leaf in St. Vincent 
is most prevalent on the plots receiving no potash (i) (This has been 
conformed in America), Mannres, however, seem to have no effect 
whatever on the time of maturing of the crop. 

III. — Environmbnt, — According to Baixs, the formation of 
the absciss layer which precedes the shedding of both buds and bolls is 
most probably brought about by a water deficiency, and as a consequence, 
this shortage prevailed whenever the loss of water by transpiration from 
the leaves exceeded that absorbed by the roots. Some recent investiga¬ 
tions on the premature dropping of young fruits of the Washington Navel 
orange (Hodgson R. W. Univ. of Califomia Publication in AgricuUurdl 
Science, Vol. Ill, pp. 37-54, Sept. 1917) and HARnAND’s experiments in¬ 
dicate that the same factor is probably re^nsible for much of the shed¬ 
ding of buds and boUs in St. Vincent; practically 50 % of the Jurie and 
July planted crop was lost in 1916-17 from bud shedding and also m 
1918-19. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that the periods of heaviest rainfall 
were followed by enormous shedding of both buds and bolls, but the inter¬ 
pretation of the relationship between the intensity of the rainfall and 
shedding is, however, less thoroughly established. 

rv. — PoNGus DisiSASES. — As shown above, the 50% loss from shed¬ 
ding of buds is practically aU due to physiological causes (occarional exer¬ 
tions due to external boll diseases (Ba^cterium mahaceafuni}. Of the re¬ 
mainder of the potential crop 50-60 % is lost annually from the effect ol 
diseases and physiological shedding of bolls. An estimate of the relative 
importance of these two factors cannot yet be formed, but an examination 
of the condition of certain boUs, which dropped in November 1916, is/bi 
interestaffected by internal boU disease 64 %; affected by external 
boll disease 21 %; healthy bolls 14.8 %. The loss, therefore, sustained 
from fungus diseases, cannot be considered as important a factor in reduc¬ 
ing crop production as the physiological factors. 

V. — Spacing experiments. — Apparently the production of flowers 
is decreased if the outer nodes are suppressed by dose planting. — Har- 
lAND undertook a series of experiments, in which 2 plants per hole instead 
of the normal i plant, were left in alternate rows. Results showed that 
though the production of flowers per plant was not sensibly altered by 
this ^dng, yet the number of bolls per unit area was 26 % greater. 

VI. — Comparison between experiments in St. Kitts (2) and 
St. Vincent. — Manurial experiments have now been in operation in St. 
Kitts for some 17 years, conducted by P. R. Shepherd, on lines very si¬ 
milar to those in St. Vincent. The results are, however, of an entirdy 
different nature. It may be noted that the yidd of se^ cotton in St, 
Kitts may exceed that obtained in St. Vincent by as much as 60 % in a 
normal year, and unlike the latter, a second picking is fiequentiy obtai ned 


(1) dee R., Apdl 19x9, No. 461. {Ed.) 

(2) See R., Pleb. 1919,-No. 197. {Ed.) 

[imj 
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Up till now the effect of fertilisers on St. Etts' land was negligible, but 
they begin now to have a laiger significance. 

A comparison between the flowering curves for 1917-18, and 1918-19 
shows a striking similarity between the form of curves for the.two islands, 
indicating a distinct resemblance between the life history of the plants. 

Precise data as to the amount of loss sustained from bud shedding is 
not available for St. Etts, but, according to available information, the 
loss from bud and boll dropping is much less here than in St. Vincent. 
The most potent factor determining the loss from physiological shedding 
is evidently in St. Etts environmental aridity, whereas in St. Vincent it 
is the reverse; it is, however, evident that the loss of the major part of 
the crop in both cases is through ph3^ological shedding. The explana¬ 
tion of the differences in the amoimt of shedding in the 2 idands is not ap¬ 
parent. A factor whidi may be partially responsible is the spacing in 
St. Etts where there are 5 300 plants to the acre compared with 4356 
in St. Vincent. The loss from diseases is rdatively small in St. Etts. 

ioo«5 - Gfeneial Survey of Rubber Situation in 1921 . — gira»d, jmc. e. (Adtnuusttafetir 
d 614 ;gtt 6 des Plantations de Suzannah et d'An-I^oq ancien President p. i. du Syndicat 
des Planteuis de Caoutchouc de rindochine), in BuUeltn CaottUhottci de VInsHtud 
Colonial do Marseille, Year 1921, Ko. 2, pp. 37-48. MtoeUles, 1921. 

The author emphasises the fact that it is unreasonable to suppose 
that former rubber plantations are Ukdiy henceforth to prove worthless 
as a result of the present industrial crisis, and that it is improbable 
that the latest market sale prices at present below the cost price in the 
majority of the plantations will last indefinitdy. tn foct it is logical to 
imagine that probably the excessive rates will tend to limit the length 
of the critical period, and that a rise in market price may be counted on, 
certainly before the end of 1922, and perhaps sooner if the planters co¬ 
operate in the rectification of matters. 

YmiJ) OP RUBBER. — The check to the extension of rubber plan¬ 
tations, due to the depreciation in sale price of rubber following directly 
on the appreciable reductions necessitated through the war naturally 
has an important bearing on future projects. In addition to this, 
unlike the crude products coming from other trees and shrubs taken 
as a whole, the Heveas never give sufficient rubber to make planting a 
paying proposition until the trees are several years old. To rectify the 
present state of affairs will, therefore, take some years. 

'Box some time yet, the area planted with Heveas will remain limited 
to the existing 3 000 000 acres (i 200 000 hectares) in the various countries 
suited to its ctaltivation; audit is hardly probable that new trees can be plan¬ 
ted at a reasonable cost for at least ano&er 10 3^ars, and even then as has 
been noted above it would be some years later before the 3delds from these 
newly planted trees would have any effect on the market prices. 

The method of daily tapping emjdoyed continuoudy on the same plan¬ 
tations has often been followed by di^ased bark and finally the destruc¬ 
tion of the trees. This accounts to some extent for the decrease in pro- 
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duction at present, and indicates the probability of a still further decrease : 
doubtless this will be altered in due course, but very gradually. It may 
be deduced from these facts that the maximum yidd has already been 
reached and that now the average yield taken as a whole for plantations 
where daily tapping is employed, will be only about 290 kilos per 
hectare. Exceptional plantations certainly exist, and as much as 500 to 
600 kilos have been obtained but a radical change in methods of 
exploitation will be necessitated to make this a general rule. Considering 
the time taken to effect this change, the total yield expected for the 
next few years from 800 000 to 1200 000 hectares is estimated at from 
240 000 to 360 000 metric tons. 

Excluding the probable decrease in production hitherto mentioned, 
the following approximate estimate has been determined referring to the 
total world production of rubber (in metric tons): — 1921,320 000; 1925, 
385000; 1929, 530000; 1932,670000. 

Consumption or rubber. — In collective data with reference to 
the consumption of rubber it has been estimated that taking the 
production in 1921, including rubber consigned on arrival, that purchase 
directly on important private stocks which are due to be liquidated in 
oonsoming countries and also the enormous quantities of manufactured 
goods used previous to and during 1921, the total consumption amounts 
to approximately 350 000 metric tons. 

The average annual rise in consumption during the last six years 
was 20 % ; but no more than 10 % can be counted on for some time. 

E stimates based on these calctrlations are as follows: — (in metric 
tons):— 1921, 350000; 1925, 511000; 1929, 746000; 1932, 992000. 

These moderate estimates with reference to the consumption for 
the years 1921 to 1932 do not, however, correspond with the possibilitief 
of production under the most favourable circumstances M. Girard, 
therefore, bases his estimates for consumption, on the reduced production 
rate, i. e. taking 270 000 metric tons as the total production for 1921 
instead of the amount indicated in the production estimated (see above). 

Following this system of calculation and the average annual rise in 
consumption as 10 % the following estimate is obtained. 



Cossnxapilon 

Production 

.. 

! 270 000 

270 000 

.. 

i ^ 495 000 

390 000 

1929. 

i 720 000 

530000 

.. 

958 000 

670000 


The present crisis could certainly have been prevented if the planters 
had made adequate previsions before hand, and it is believed that the re¬ 
turn to the normal state of affairs will be hastened if they adopt exploit- 
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ation methods as advised and which it appears will be put forward 
shortly. 

In order to facilitate the verification of the figures of the numerous 
published statistics, the following tables have been compiled to show 
the world production 1900 to 1920 and the area covered with rubber 
plantations : — 


Tabee I. World rubber production 1900 io 1921. 

(ReprocLuced ftom “ Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta-Peicha ”, No 190, Dec. 15, 19x9.) 


Year 

Na of plantations 

Brazil 

Other 

countries 

Total 

Difference 

% 

1900. 

1 

4 

26750 ^ 

27 138 

58890 


1901. 

5 

30300 

24 545 

54850 

+ 1-7 

1902. 

8 

38700 

23 632 

52340 

— 4-5 

1903. 

21 

31 100 

24 829 

55950 

6.8 

1904.. 

43 

30000 

32 077 

62 120 

4 - Tl.O 

1905. 

145 

35 000 

27 000 

62143 

4- 0.04 

1906. 

510 

36 000 

29 700 

66 2X0 

+ 6.5 

1907. 

X 000 

38 000 

30 000 

69 000 

+ 4*2 

1908 . . 

I 800 

39 000 

24600 

65 400 

— 5-2 

1909 . . 

3 600 

42 000 

24 000 

69 ^0 

1 + 6.4 

X9XO. 

8 200 ' 

1 40 800 

21 500 

70500 

1 + 1*2 

X 91 I. 

14 419 ' 

' 37 730 

23 000 

75149 

+ 6.5 

1912. 

38 518 

42 4x0 

28000 

98928 i 

+ 31.6 

1913 . 

47 610 

39370 1 

1 21452 

X08440 

— 9.6 

X914 . 

71380 

37000 I 

1 X2 000 

120380 

+ rr.o 

X915 . 

X07 867 

37 320 

13615 

158702 1 

+ 31.8 

1916. 

152 650 

36 500 

12448 

201 598 ' 

+ 27.0 

1917 . 

213 070 

39 370 

13258 

265 698 

+ 3I.I 

X9x8. 

1 200 950 {z) 

30 700 

9929 

241 579 

— 9.0 

*919 (»). 

1 339 000 (3) 

33 000 

xoooo 

382 000 

+ 5I.I 

1920 (x). 

350 000 

1 

30 000 

TO 000 

390000 

i 

+ 3.0 

j_ 


(i) Estimate. — (2) Amount eacported.— (3) Including 55000 tons from 1918. 


Apparently the percentage rise in production for 1901 to 1911 
inclusive was on the average 3.1, and from 1912 to 1920, 23,9 and for the 
entire 19 year period, ii %. There was practically the same develop¬ 
ment as regards consumption, but this showed only a rise 3rear by year. 
With the introduction of mechanism, electricity and increase iu comforts 
in general it will rise in proportion to the demand. 

Tradng the rise and fall as regards production, the iucrease from 1915 
to 1920 has been regular which is worthy of special notice, but the diffi^- 
ties in exportation in 1918 engendered a restricted market of goods. 

Consequently, diffictdties in freightage have led to the belief in an im¬ 
mediate absorption capacity which in reality does not exist at this moment 
venig to discount limitations. It is, without doubt, this erroneous esti¬ 
mate which has led to the idea of exaggerated stock in America and in 

[!••«] 
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Tabw n. — Area j>laided with rubber {in acres). 







Total per year 

General Total 

Yearly 
increase ®j 





1 

tons 

tons 


in 

1905 

and pievionsly planted i 

116500 

116 500 

— 


1906 

» 

B 

B . 

II7 700 

294 200 

139.6 % 

» 

1907 

» 

B 

B 

212 350 

! 506 550 

72.1 


1908 

B 

B 

B 

x8o 800 

1 687 350 

35-6 


1909 

» 

B 

B 

173 800 

, 861150 

25-3 

D 

1910 

» 

B 

B 

261400 , 

I 122 550 

30-3 

» 

IQII 

» 

B 

» 

382 800 1 

I 505 350 

34X 

» 

1912 

» 

B 

B 1 

312 000 ^ 

X 817 350 

20.7 

B 

1913 

» 

B 

B 

204 400 

2 021 750 

II.2 

» 

1914 

» 

B 

B 

159 300 

2 181 050 

7.8 

B 

19x5 

» 

B 

B 

112 700 

2 293 750 

52 

B 

1916 

B 

B 

B 

165 200 

1 2458950 

7-2 

B 

1917 

B 

B 

B 

152 400 

1 2611350 

6.2 

B 

1918 

B 

B 

a 

» 148 600 (l) 

1 2 759 95«> 

5.^ 

B 

1919 

B 

B 

B 

130 000 (j) 

1 2 889 950 

5-0 

B 

1920 

B 

B 

B 

no 000 (1) 

2 999 950 

4.0 


(z) Bstimaie. 


Eorope, which adds to the balance of accumulated production on the 
plantations and in the warehouses and in the ports of the Far East. Rubber 
despatched in 1919, has, owing to the industrial crisis, and its conse- 
quences, provoked an unexpected overcharge in the second half-year 
of 1920. 


Tabee III. — ExportcMon of rubber from various countries. 
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Distribution up to date op the world rubber production 
1915 TO 1920. — The statistics relative to the world rubber production 
1915 to 1920 are here given (reproduced from Le Caoutchouc et la GuUa- 
Perhac Yr. 18, No. 204. Feb. 15, 1921): 

The total production from rubber plantations does not include the 
production in Cochinchina, nor in the Philippines nor in other countries 
where rubber is grown on a limited scale, amounting to a maximum to¬ 
tal of 800 to 1000 tons in 1915 and to about 5000 tons in 1920 ; the area 
of these plantations is not included in the Tables indicating the area 
utilised and the yield per acre. 


Table IV. — Average total yield, per acre 1915 to 1920. 



1 Total production { 

Total 

area covered 

1 

1 Yield per acre 


tons 

acres 

kg* 

1915. 

105 800 

I 122 550 

94 

1916. 

145 400 

I 505 350 

96 

1917. 

200 300 

8^7 350 

no 

igi8. 

226 800 

2 021 750 

112 

1919.; • 

245 800 

2 181 050 

112 

1920. 


2 293 750 

1 zz6 


1 266 500 


1 aver. zo8 kg. 


In dosing, the author states that the apparent low average total pro¬ 
duction per acre may be explained by the enormous differences in yield 
capadty of the various plantations, due largely to th^ age of the trees, the 
type of soil, cultivation, dimate and general methods employed. 

In some cases, areas induded in the statistics have become disused 
before the age fixed for exploitation; others tapped on intensive lines at 
3 % to 4 years, have not been utilised after a certain number of years, 
at the moment when they should have reached under normal conditions, 
their maximum ;^eld. 

It should not be forgotten that by adopting the daily tapping system 
early, after 5 or 6 years for example, the yield per hectare should normally 
vary from 50 to 600 kilos in 10 successive years, but generally the jdeld 
amounts to 20 to 240 kilos or 12 to 160 kilos per acre (30 to 300 or 400 kilos 
per hectare) for 7 years, prior to decrease. After 7 years and also 10 
years (less frequently), as a result of the daily tappings made up till now, 
the rate of production decreased with much more rapidity when efforts 
were concentrated on maintainiag the yidd percentage by intensifying 
the area tapped as regards depth or frequence. 

This variation is not only confined to rubber but to produce taken as 
a whole. 

With due consideration of all these facts M. Girard considers that 
logically speaking these estimates of production and consumption of 
rubber from 1921 to 1932 correspond in all probability to possibilities. 

[iw] 
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1006 - Variabflity of the Camj^or Yield in Cinn^momum Cataphora (i). — 
DumJ, S., T. in Royal Botamc Gardefis, Kern, BuUetin of MisceUaneowt Information^ 
No 4, i2C)-i 35. London, lOai. 

The existence of worthless as well as valuable camphor trees has for 
a long thne been recognised by the camphor distillers in China, Japan, 
Formosa, Cochin-China, and other places where Cvimamomum Caw/pthora 
Nees, was exploited as a wild or cultivated tree. The same phenomenon 
began to appear however, in newly made plantations and numerous en¬ 
quiries on the subject have been received at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew. Requests were sent to the various Colonies where aberrant trees 
grew, asking that experiments might be made and that specimens and 
full notes on their plantations might be sent to Kew. 

Notes have here been made as a result of these enquiries, and also 
with reference to recorded experiences of former practical exploiters as 
to the variations in the yidd of camphor trees. 

Causes of variation, — The direct cause of the presence in the camphor 
tree of essential oils of varying constitution and quality is to be found prob¬ 
ably in the formation within the plant of terpentinol (Cio H^e) which is 
gradually changed by the activity of the living cells into camphor (Cj^ 
Hie)- It is not surprising therefore that the yield of camphor varies from 
month to month. The cause of variation in the recorded yield of a tree in 
the Government plantation at Curepii)e in Mauritius* is suggested to be 
the time of the year at which the leaves were dipped for distillation. 
If there is any other circumstance affecting the healthiness and cell ac¬ 
tivity of C. Camfora it will on the above theory affect the yidd of camphor. 
This supi>osition is supported by the microscopic examination of the spec¬ 
imens of wood from the experimental plantations in Mauritius, made by 
Boodlb at Kew, 

According to reports from Formosa, the northern climatic conditi¬ 
ons favour the production of solid camphor, and in the south, this is to 
a large extent replaced by the Sho and Yu-ju oils. The dimate of Florida 
has the effect of encouraging the same spedes to produce solid camphor 
mixed with an oil differing from the Japanese oils in its low percentage of 
safrol (Hood and True). 

The remarkable variation of camphor content in the leaves of trees 
growing under different conditions of shade and soil has been reported both 
from the United States and from Ceylon. Carmody (formerly Director of 
Agriculture in Trinidad) has drawn attention to a case where transplanting 
caused small trees to recover and produce a normal quantity of camphor 
(April 10, 1920). 

From these observations it is obviously impoitant to consider in the 
first place the situation most suitable for the camphor tree and also to 
find by exj^riment the best time for dipping the leaves. 

There is also another Hne of enquiry that may lead to useful results, 
viz. as to the existence of botanically distinct camphor yielding varieties. 


(x) Sec R. May 1930, No. 528; R. March 1921, No. 194. {Ed,) 
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for example, tlie smell of crushed leaves is noticed to resemble that of 
camphor on trees 3delding that substance, whereas the " oil tree ” leaves 
a smell of turpentine or eucal37ptus. The Chinese are said to differentiate 
between the valuable and worthless trees in Formosa by this means. 
Whether this is a permanent character is not quite dear. 

Slight colour variations of the leaves have also been noticed but 
otherwise no visible varietal characters can be found in any part of the 
tree to separate " camphor ” from "oil'* trees. ” The occurrence of the 
so-called oil and camphor trees side by side in the same district suggests 
that there may be individual peculiarities which affect the chemical pro¬ 
ducts of camphor trees without being accompanied by any correspond¬ 
ing outward characters. Such physiological characters are known to exist 
with other plants e. g. Hevea brasiliensis {Ann, Bot, XXXIII, p. 313) 
and Acacia Catechu Willd. (Gamble, Manual of Indian Timbers 2^^ ed., 
p. 297 and Reoue de botanique appliquee. No. i, 20. (1921). 

Suggested lines of improvement, ~ From these statements it* is evi¬ 
dent that in order to produce plantations which can be relied upon to give 
good quantities of solid camphor: i) Seed should be secured from trees 
known to produce camphor. The author states that it is probably available 
in Hong^Kong (see Report on Botanical and Forestry Dept, Hong-Kong, 
1919); 2) Suitable climate and soil are necessary; 3) Saplings must be 
planted so that they may be clipped conveniently. Extracts made from 
Camphor Cultivation [Yearbook Dept, Agric, U, S, A,, 

1910, pp. 453-455), show that on the Department's experimental plots 
the trees are planted in rows 15 ft. apart and 6 ft. apart in the row, and 
are grown to an A-shaped hedge 8 ft. high and 8 ft. wide at the base. At 
6 years from the seed the trees will form a solid hedge in each row and will 
be thick and bushy to the ground. The best months for dipping must 
be ascertained by experiment, as observations show considerable changes 
in the camphor content of the leaves as the growing season advances. 

As regards propagation. Hood and True advocate propagation by 
seed in preference to cuttings, if grown for commercial purposes, and 
sowing on hills 3 % X i % ft., with 3 seeds to the hill, and covered 
about 2 in. deep. This method requires about 24 quarts of seed per acre, 
and will produce enough trees for setting out 16 acres of field planting. 
The percentage of gftmination is very low and only about one-half the 
seeds may be expected to grow. Cultivation should begin as soon as 
possible, and as soon as a full stand is obtained the plants should be thinned 
to I per hill and a good dressing of high-grade fertiliser given. 

The first season the plants should make a growth of 12 to 18 in., with 
a very large and vigorous root system. The treatment in the 2”^ year 
should be the same, and at 26 months from seeding the plants should be 
from 2 to 3 ft. high and wdll branched, and are ready for field setting. 
Deep ploughing in the early autumn and before the trees are set is advised; 
they are first cut back severely, the taproot cut to 12 in, and all small 
laterals removed. 

It is recommended that small crops, such as cotton, peas, etc. be grown 

[!••«] 
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between the rows for 2 or 3 years, and cultivation should be thorough and 
frequent. 

Extracts are also given with reference to information received from 
Eaton in the Federated Malay States (Bulletin 15* Dept, of Agnc .^ 
pp. lo-ii) who advocates the soaking of seed for 24 hours before sowing. 
The heavy seeds which sank to the bottom were sown by themsdves in 
rows 3 in. apart each way, and % in. below the surface. The light seeds 
were sown broadcast as only a few were expected to germinate. 

10.T - Hop>Growing Experiments in Sou& Africa, — Baker, e. (Botanist, Eisen- 
buig Sdiool of Agriculture, Mulder^ Vlei), in Journal of the Department of A %ru!ulture, Umon 
of South Africa, Vol. Ill, No. i, pp 27 t3, pi. 14. Pretoria, July 1021. 

While it is evident that many efiorts have been made from time to 
time to grow hops in South Africa, very little has been reported as to the 
success of these attempts, and the author here traces the progress made 
since 1902 up to the present time. 

The hopsets obtained in 1902; and 1905-1907 from England, Ger¬ 
many and America failed to establish themselves; those imported in 1913- 
1915 are still living and even though not yet proving an economic success, 
improvements in cultivation methods etc., may change the present state 
of affdirs. 

The author describes the hop experiments at George in 1917-1920 with 
the cultural methods employed. The object in view is to demonstrate that 
a sufficient return of green hops per acre can be obtained to make the cul¬ 
tivation of the crop an economic success. A good field of dried hops is 
estimated at anything from 10 cwt., per acre upwards; at George the 
drying process accounts for 65 to 75 % of the weight of the green crop, 
the average showing that about 100 lb. of green hops yield 30 lb. dry 
weight. Thus far some of the sections in the experiments at George have 
given returns from 2-year old plants of from 7 to 8 cwt. per acre ; these 
plants should be in full bearing next season, when it is hoped that 
improved yields and more reliable returns will be obtained. The District 
of George, with climate and conditions similar to those found in parts 
of Europe where hops are grown, gives promise of being the most suitable 
part of the Union of South Africa for this purpose. 

The ground used for experimental purposes consists of a sour, shallow, 
sandy soil, which is indined to become water logged in certain portions 
for short periods every year. Results showed, however, that good drain¬ 
age is essential to the growth of hop plants. 

In England the practice is to apply from 20 tons, or in some cases as 
much as 30 to 30 tons of farmyard manure per acre, but as in George ii 
is impossible to obtain adequate supplies, it is proposed to use, instead 
Karroo sheep manure at the rate 2 % tons sheep manure per acre in plots 
previously receiving 5 tons farm3mrd manure, and at the rate of 5 tons 
sheep manure per acre in plots previously receiving 10 tons farmyard 
manure. 

To make up “for the deficiency in organic mater it is suggested that 

10a6.19«7] 
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green barley, or green barley and vetches might be grown as winter 
cover crops, and ploughed in about mid August. 

While it is probable that the best mixtures of artificials have not yet 
been found, it is proposed for the present to continue to supplement the 
kraal manures with the mixtures as used during the past 3 years (bone 
meal, superphosphate, blood meal, etc.). 

The author gives details of the cultural methods employed, viz. 
setting out, cutting, poling, tying and training, cultivation, picking and 
dryings. 

The practice at George has been to use sets from underground shoots 
(“ runners ” or “suckers’'), as it has been found that they give more vig¬ 
orous plants. The older hills are cut or pruned early in August before 
the new growth has commenced. The hills are opened up, and the straps 
(i. e. remains of previous years bines) are removed. 

Up to the present the hops have been remarkably free from disease 
and insect pests. The only fungus apparent on living hops has been a 
leaf spot {Septoria spp.) which was found on a few plants about picking 
time at the end of February and early in March. 

It seems from an economic point of view that the prospects of remun¬ 
erative hop growing in well selected localities are worthy of consideration. 
There are still various points which need to be investigated and while it 
ma3’' now be definitely stated that hops can be grown satisfactorily in 
one part of South Africa at any rate, the author emphasises the fact 
that the fringe only of what may possibly develop into a staple industry 
has so far been touched. 

looS - Vanilla Production in Dlexieo. — Journal of the Royal Soaety of Arts, Voi. 

No 3569, p 360. IfCmdou, April 15, 1931. 

Vanilla is principally cultivated in the districts of Papantla and JG- 
santla in the State of Vera Cruz, the most productive region lying south¬ 
east of Tuxpan. At present Mexico employs over 50 000 people in the 
cultivation and extraction of vanilla. 

According to the report by the U. S. Trade Commissioner in Mexico 
it appears that vanilla grows more or less in a wild state in the low hills, 
and is very abundant. It grows best in rich, sandy soil not drained too 
thoroughly. When growing wild it is usually sheltered by the forest 
trees, and when cultivated it is protected by trees planted for that pur¬ 
pose. The temperature most favourable for its production is about 
35® F,; it grows best at an altitude of 1000 ft., above sea level; the character 
of the soil, the temperature and humidity, etc. influence the quality of 
the vanilla, its aroma, and its strength. The plant ripens most extens¬ 
ively in January and February. There is, however, so much demand for 
the fruit that for many years crops have been prematurely haivested in 
October and November. As a result the beans weigh i lb. less per 1000 
than they would normally. In compliance* with orders from the Govern¬ 
ment, the authorities were formerly instructed to prevent the harvesting 
of unripe fruit, but this order has not been strictly enforced. 
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One of the great problems of the owners of vanilla plantations is to 
provide against the robbery of their crops. 

For commercial purposes vanilla is divided into 4 classes:— large 
fine (weight 10 to 12 oz. per " mazo (bundle) of 50 fruits, length 20 cm.); 
small fine (weight almost equal to large fine, length 10 to 15 cm.); zacate 
(heavier weight; grows more abimdantly along the roadsides in the warmer 
regions of Mexico, where formerly its fruit was considered to be without 
commercial value) ; basura. 

TheVe are different varieties of vanilla in the vicinity of Misantla, 
known as Misantla beans, which have a coarse bark; also a wild bean 
“ vanilla platano " which the Indiar^ eat and which differs from the ordin¬ 
ary vanilla (F. planifolid) in that the plant is much smaller but has 
larger leaves. 

Practically all of the exports go to the United States, for which reason 
the American dollar is the basis of price, both for buying and selling. 

1009 - Produotion of Cacao in Tabasco (Mexico). — jottmai of the Royal Society or Afts. 
Vd. No. 3569, pp. 349-350 EonJon, April 15, 1021. 

The cacao of the State of Tabasco (Mexico) though one of the richest 
in flavour and nourishing qualities of all varieties in the world's market, 
is probably the least known. This is due partly to its restricted area of 
cultivation but chiefly to its remarkably high price in comparison with 
the South American and East Indian product. Villahermosa, in Tabasco, 
is the centre of production and the only market for the cacao beans in 
Mexico. The production for 1920 is estimated at 3 300 000 lb., the 
largest crop since 1913. 

Mexican cacao, besides being of superior quality, is also far less bit¬ 
ter than other varieties. The U. S. Con^ at Frontera states that for this 
reason less sugar is required in the manufacture of candies, etc. On 
the other hand, as Tabasco cacao is richer in fats and oils, it should be pro¬ 
fitable for manufacturers to import it for the manufacture of cocoa and 
chocolate as beverages, or even as foods, since less cacao and sugar will 
be Inquired per unit quality. 

The native tree differs very little from other varieties. The beans 
axe enclosed in a sort of shell, the " mazorca " which is crashed for their 
extraction. The fleshy pulp surrounding the seeds in the mazorca is 
washed out or separated from the beans, a process which entails the chief 
expense in the operation of harvesting the cacao. The beans are then 
dried in the sun, ovens not being in use. Only manual labour is employed 
in the cleaning process, but if a suitable machine for this work were intro¬ 
duced, thereby cheapening the process of extracting and drying the beans, 
it is possible that the export price could be reduced to the point where the 
product would be within the reach of foreign buyers. 

xoio - ExparimenisinCinssiiiigDiffemntVarietlesQfFraitTreesoftheGeiiusPrtf/rir^ 
ID Italy. — RAGloxnBRi, A, in the BoUeUino ddikt R, Sorietd toscana di OrticoUura, 
Vol. XI/VI, Nos, 5 -^» PP- 36-41- Florence, IMay-Jime, igsr. 

Although no results are obtained on crossing the apricot with Italian 
plum-trees, which are all derived from Prunus domesHats and Prunus 
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vnsUitia, the apricot can be successlnlly crossed with Japanese varieties 
of Prunus, It was in this way that Burbank obtained the " Plumcot 
in California. 

The author obtained negative results on crossing the apricot with 
the Red June ” American-Japanese plum-tree, or the Burbank plum- 
tree (a Japanese variety introduced and put on the market by Burbank, 
when either of these was the male parent. The results, however, were 
positive, if the latter variety was the female parent. The following 
hybrids were obtained 


(i) Burbank Plum 

X 

Early Tuscan apricot 

(=) 

» 

X 

King Humbert apricot 

(3) » 

d 

V 

T#ate Paviot apricot 

(4) 

» 

/ 

\ 

White Nubian nectarine (Sprenger’s) 

(5) 

> 


Violet nectarine 

( 6 ) 

» 

X 

Early St. Anne peach 

( 7 ) 

> 

X 

Poggio clingstone peach 

( 8 ) 

» 

< 

Vetriciano clingstone peach 

(9) • 

A 

X 

American Triumph peadi 


The author thinks that his experiments show that the Burbank 
plum-tree has very little sexual alQ&nity with the European varieties of 
plum (except Reine Claude), whereas it has a strong sexual affinity with 
the apricots and peaches cultivated in Italy. 

He concludes by giving some practical information about the techni¬ 
que of these crosses. 

loii - Notes on the Cultivation of Citrus Fruits in the United States, Forto Rico» 
Rhodesia, India and Cyprus. — i. Vosbury, b. d. (Office of Horticoitmai and po- 
mological Investigations), Citrus Vruit Growing in the Gnlf Slates, in Farmer^s BiiUetin 
No. 1132. United States Department of A^ricttUure, pp. 3-41. Washington, D. C., Sept. 

2 020. — II. Kelley, W. P,, and Thomas, B. B., The Effects of Alkali on Citrus Trees, 
CoUe c of A^^ricnltwre, At^rkuUwal Experiment Station, Berkelev, CaUforwia, BnUetin 
No. 318, pp. 305-337, tables 14. 3 ^e^keley, Ca., Jau. 2020. — III ShamelA. B., and 
Sooxx, I/, B., Trost Prelection in I^emon Orchards. United Siate’t Departmeni of 
cuUnre, BnUetin'So 821, pp 1-30, pi. 3, figs. 15 tables. Washiagton, B. C., June t, 2920. — 
IV. Bajrls, 1 *\ S., The Cultivation of Citnis Fruits in Porto Rico, in Government of Porhe 
Rico, Jyept. of Af^ricuUure and Labor, Insular Experiment Station, Rio Pedra% P, R., Cir- 
mlar No. s8. pp. i-;o. San Juan, P. R., Sept. 1920. •— V. Tokner, A G., (Citrus 
Adviser), Citrus Industry (Report ou\%il to California), in TJte Rluidesia AaricvUural 
Journal, Vol. XVIII, No. 2, pp. 142-166, tables 5. Salisbury, Rhodesia, April 1921. — 
VI, Paranjfb, H, P., The Cultivation oi Oranges and Allied Fruits iu the Bombay 
Presidency, in Dept, of Agriculture, Bombay, Bulletin No. 05, pp. 1-23- Poona, 1930. — 
VH. WixxLB, A. ir.. The Possibilities of Citrus Culture in India, in The AgricuU 
tural Journal of India, Vol. XV, IH. IV, pp. 444-150. Calcutta, July 1930. — 
VIII. Citrus Trees. I'lie Cyprus Agricultural Journal, Vol. XVI, Pt. I, pp. 10-12. 
.STicosia, Jan., 1921. • 

In nearly every article here referred to, apart from full cultural de¬ 
tails, the history and present industrial situation in the various countries 
as regards citrus fruits is included. Certain points concerning only the se- 

[IVU-IVII] 
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lection of varieties, soils, propagation, pruning, etc. have here been selected 
for comparison purposes : — 

I, II, III, V. — United States (i) : [a) Qidf States (especially 
Florida). VoSBURY states that as a result of the demand for stand¬ 
ardisation, a committee of prominent growers and nurserymen was 
appointed by the 1916 Citrus Seminar at Gainesville Fla., to recommend a 
short list of selected varieties. The orange varieties chosen as a standard 
were: — “ The Parson (Parson Brown): the best known and most widdy 
planted earh" variety: season early October to November. " Homosassa ": 
late November to February; Pineapple late December to early 
March; "Valencia'': latest standard variety known: March to May; 
" I/ue ” (lyue Gim Goug): late variety of recent origin. 

The more recent varieties of grapefruits in Florida are largely confined 
to the standard named sorts, namdy: " The Hall," midseason, February 
and March; " Walters," midseason; “ Marsh " (Marsh Seedless),midseason ; 
" Duncan," late season, April to early June; " MacCarthy," late season; 
" Davis " (Davis Seedless), new variety, considered promising; “ Triumph," 
very early, but small and extiemdy seedy. Apart from Florida the 
" Duncan " (well adapted for colder sections), " Marsh " and " Walters ” 
are the most popular. 

The " Lisbon," " Villafranca," and “ Ponderosa " are found to be the 
most productive lemon varieties in Florida. 

As regards propagation (2), the sown orange (Citrus vulgaris) 
(stock) has been found vigorous, resistant to foot rot, and the trees produced 
thin skinned fine quality fruit. On light, dry-sandy soils in S. Florida, 
the rough lemon stock (C. Limonufi^ have given better results (except 
with Parson var.). The trifoliate orange (C. trifoliata) is the hardiest 
stock for citrus fruits in common use, but it is best adapted to the rich 
moist soils, sandy loams with day subsoil and is unsuited to light dry 
soils (these have given unsatisfactory results in the Bio Grande valley, 
Texas, but very successful in Southern and Central Florida). As soon 
as the young trees are planted the tops are cut back to a bud at a 
height of 2 or 3 feet from the ground. Trees that are well pruned at 
planting and for the next few years, need very little pruning after they 
reach maturity. 

In Florida the usual practice is to fertilise young citrus trees 3 or 
even 4 times annually. The first application is made in the spring when 
growth starts, i or 2 are made in summer and the last early in September. 
The spring and summer applications contain about 5 % of nitrogen, 
6 to 8 % phosphorus and 2 or 3 % potash. 

An interesting spray schedule for citrus trees (3) is given ^relative 


(z) An instrnctive and detailed publication dealing with “ Citrus Fttdts and their 
'Cidtere** has been written by H. H. HtJme (Professor of Horticulture and Botany 
Uaiveci^ty of Ploiida). New York, 1915. (£i) 

{2) See R. Feb. 1921, No. 162. (£d.) 

(3) kednced Acidity in Oranges Caused by Certain Spiays,. See R., June 1021, No 609. 
(Sd.) 

[HU] 
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to the control of insect pests, etc. such as scab, rust mites, red spiders, 
thrips, white fly, scale, etc, 

(&) California. — Turner reports that practically all plantings of 
oranges in California are of two main v'arieties, Navels (i) and Valencias (2), 
which are at the present time fairly evenly divided in point of acreage, 
but there are indications that lately Valencias (2) have been planted in 
larger numbers than Navels. It is claimed that at least 20 acre inches of 
irrigation water per acre is required for all citrus trees between April and 
November indusive, and any district where this amount is not available 
is probably over-planted. V^ere dry season cover crops are to be grown, 
this minimum requirement must be increased to nearer 30 inches. In 
1920, a total of 246,000 acres was planted (oranges, bearing 133 000, non- 
bearing 50 000; lemons, bearing 33 000, non-bearing 17 000; grapefruit, 
bearing 6000, non-bearing 7000. 

The greater part of the acreage covered with citrus fruits in California 
is still irrigated from open distributories (made of cement or granite blocks, 
laid in cement with miniature sluice gates at each opening), taken down 
the steepest grades, on a level with the gradient of the hills, and not step¬ 
ped at intervals, so as to lead out the siHL water, as is done in some places. 
The methods adopted of diverting water at outlets is to let a slot into 
the floor of the channel which leads directly to each little opening, and 
by this means to get a perfectly constant stream of water flowing over 
the orchards; another method used is to set a batten diagonally across the 
floor of the channel, so that the lower point is opposite the opening; this 
is also perfectly effective. It is considered that this older method is as 
efflcacious as by using the underground stand-pipe system. An interest¬ 
ing experiment is in progress in one district where peat beds are being 
turned into orchards. A layer of peat and manure about i foot is thrown 
into the pit, then about the same amount of cull oranges and lemons ; 
on which is distributed about ton of basic slag. This is continued in 
the same proportions until the pit is filled ; about 6 months are required 
for this to decompose and be ready for use. When applied to orchards, 
10 cub. ft. is allowed per tree, placed in deep furrows in the centre of 
the tows. 

and Thomas present a report of the results obtained in con¬ 
nection with a study of a considerable number of citrus groves in different 
localities in California, dealing with the effect of alkali and the relationships 
existing between orchard practices and the accumulation of alkali in cit¬ 
rus groves. 

Experience in various localities has shown that under certain condi¬ 
tions, continued irrigation with comparatively pure water tends to has¬ 
ten the accumulation of injurious amounts of soluble salts in the 
soil. In the presence of excessive concentrations of salts, especially chlor- 


(1) See Jan iqi6, Vo 67 and R. May 1016, Vo. 107. 

(2) feee R Dec 101?. Vo 1347 {Ed.). 

mm 
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ides, complete defoliation may take place. Mottling frequently occurs (i) 
and sometimes cMorosis. Both the quality and quantity of the fruit are 
impaired. The results of recent investigations establish the fact that =ome 
of the irrigation waters in use at the present time on citrus groves have 
a high alkali content and it appears that the most promising source from 
which a supply of really good water in quantities sufficient to meet the 
demands of the constantly expanding citrus industry' can be obtained 
is only through concentrated effort directed towards the control of flood 
waters. By the use of suitable check dams, reservoirs, reafforestation 
etc. which will permit storage of mountain waters, an adequate supply of 
suitable water can probably be obtained. 

in. — Extremely low temperatures during December 1913 and Jan¬ 
uary 1913, caused serious damage and loss to unprotected lemon orchards 
in many sections of California, and Shamel, Scott and PowEROY 
{Office of HorUcuUural and Pomological Investigations) made a study of the 
effect of these low temperatures in the lemon district near Corona (about 
5000 acres). The altitude under discussion is about 1000 ft. protected 
on the south and east by the Santa Anna Range of mountains (4000 ft). 
The objects of these investigations were: i) the determination of the 
effectiveness of orchard heaters, as measured by the number, commer¬ 
cial quality, and value of the fruits, produced by lemon trees in or¬ 
chards thus protected compared with those unprotected ; 2) the deter¬ 
mination of the length of time unprotected trees took to return to 
normal production ; 3) the determination of the behaviour of lemon 
trees in heated and non-heated orchards the 2“^ year after frost; 4) com¬ 
parison between the frost injury in orchards of both Eureka and Lisbon 
lemon trees, the two most important varieties grown in California (2). 

Pronkthe investigations it appears that the main effect of protecting 
trees during one season of low temperatures is in the saving of one crop for 
the current year, and that as a rule where the trees are in vigorous condi¬ 
tion, and receive good cultural treatment, they will return to normal pro¬ 
duction at the erd of one year. In unprotected orchards, under compara¬ 
tive conditions, a greater amount of injury was found in the Eureka than 
in the Lisbon variety. But this may be attributed to the fact that the 
latter has a denser foliage. 

IV. — Porto Rico. — Most of the older groves in Porto Rico are 
budded on rough lemon (C. Liinont0n) stocks (3) but the author con¬ 
siders that this is distinctly inadvisable except on soils very light and sandy 
where other stocks fail. Otherwise on old trees that are bearing heavily 
the quality of the fruit is normal, but it is doubtful if it ever averages 
as high grade as that grown on other stocks and is very liable to disease. 
The author considers that the wider use of the sour orange (C. vulgaris) 


(i) See R. July 1918, No. 743. (^^-) 

(a) See JR. June 1917, No, 539 and, R. April ioi9. No. 451. [Ed.) 

(3) Selection of storks in Citrus propagation. See R. Feb. 1021, No. 162. {Ed.) 

r#^u] 
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is likely to give far more promising results. This last stock is best used 
exclusively on all heavy wet lands, but not on light, sandy soil. 

During recent years the native grapefruit seedlings have been attract¬ 
ing considerable attention as a stock, and both these and the sweet 
orange (C. Auranti^mi) have so far done well and are fairly resistant 
to disease. C. irifoUata has never been employed, and is unsuitable in this 
climate, except possibly for navel oranges. 

Up to the present time, grapefruit has been more largely planted in 
Porto Rico than any other citrus fruit. These fall under 3 well marked 
types : i) large seeded Duncan type, c. q. Walters, Pernambuco, Conners, 
Prolific, etc. 2) seedless, e, g. Marsh Seedless, and Howel’s Seedless, etc.; 
3) Triumph or native Cuban, including the Pineros, but this type 
sliould not be considered for commercial platings. 

Not enough Kmes are grown in Porto Rico for a comfortable local sup¬ 
ply. As they do well on shallow, limestone soils, commercial plantings 
will have to be on the dry southern side, siuce limes are seriously injured 
by anthracnose in a moist cHmate. It would probably thrive well in 
the coffee district. The author considers there are also distinct possibili¬ 
ties for the cultivation of citrons, hitherto practically unknown in this 
country. 

PeW soils in Porto Rico are so rich that they will not require hea vy 
annual applications of fertiliser to maintain a grove in full production. 
Up to the present the quality of the fruit has been affected by lack of 
phosphoric acid or excess of nitrogen (i). The following applications are 
advisable and effective when it is wished to obtain eady fruit. December 
15 to January 10 — 15 to 25 lb. 'per tree of basic slag or bone meal; also 
I to 2 lb. per tree sulphate of potash (except on clay soils) and 3 to 5 lb. 
per tree of nitrate of soda. 

March i to 15 — 2 to 3 lb. per tree of nitrate of soda. 

May I to 15 — I to 2 lb. per tree of nitrate of soda. 

(The last may be omitted on rich lands). 

This win necessarily have to be modified if the object is to hold 
back the crop for late spring shipment. 

The most important and only really serious diseases may be sumtnatis- 
ed as follows: Scab fungus (Cladosporium citri) on grapefruit: the removal 
of useless wind breaks is advocatedas treesin exposed locations aieusually 
less injured; Stem-end rot {Diplodia natalensis); oranges suffer more than 
grapefruit. To ensure the future of the citrus f^t industry in Porto Rico, 
the author lays emphasis on several possible and advisable methods of 
improvement, etc. 

V. — Rhodksia. — Turner after his visit to CaHfomia (see above) 
proceeds to draw comparisons between, the citrus industry there and the 
present state of affairs in Rhodesia, especially as regards commercial 
transport of oranges, methods of control of disease, and irrigation systems. 
He considers the present system of ventilated hold stowage as used for 


(1) See R. Attc:. rOiS, No. 840, and R. Feb loig. No, 173. {Ed.) 
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oianges from Capetown to Europe absolutely inefficient and harmful to 
the future of citrus export from South Africa, and that the new s^’stem 
of fens throughout the ship to allow free ingress and egress of air would 
prove far more efficient and clear out the foul stale air which is extremely 
detrimental to the good carrying of fruit, A comparatively new system 
of wrapping and paddng oranges has been tried with some success in Cali- 
femia which would prove beneficial in Rhodesia. The separator wrap, 
which is a sheet of pliable card board, the size of a box and which was pre¬ 
viously only perforated with radial cuts in regular formation, has been 
much improved this last season by deeply cutting at the edges, making the 
packing nearly automatic. It does not entirely wrap the fruit, but protects 
and holds it in place, and shows the packer exactly where to put the fruit 
Shipments to eastern markets and Canada have shown this method to 
have practical value. The author lays emphasis on the feet that the 
bulge pack system is evidently an essential point in holding the pack ab¬ 
solutely tight in transit, which is contrary to the belief held by author¬ 
ities in the Union of South Africa who claim that the bulge is detrimental 
to the good carrying of oranges. 

It is generally recognised that a 25 % coloured orange is fairly green, 
and that even 70 % is only light coloured. Although they both tmy 
have the necessary sugar content according to the law, the pool* colour 
militates against the sale price, and in order to overcome this, a gr^t deal 
of this early fruit is subjected to a gas treatment in closed chamters for a 
period varying from 2 to 3 days. On account of the danger from fire 
with the old method of gassing fruit for colour, and to comply with present 
insurance ri^, the gassing plants should preferably be situated in separate 
chambers, apart from packing houses, and usually across the road. The 
gas is blown by motor fens through a galvanised iron tunnel or pipe into 
the sweating or gassing chambers in basements or on the floors of the 
packing houses. The gassing lasts for 24 to 72 hours, according to the 
matuity of the fruit, which is then ready for grading, sizing and 
packing. 

The author considers that if it is desired to ensure the arrival of oranges 
in Europe in as good condition as Californian fruit arrives in its distant 
markets, every precaution should be used in Rhodesia known to be 
of value, in the picking, packing, railing and shipping operations. There 
is an opportunity in Rhodesia of getting very much higher net returns 
from orange growing than in the former, by reason of cheaper land, water, 
labour and transport facilities, if only the methods of organisation are 
well establidied. 

VI — VII — India. — Bombay Presidency, — Citrus fruits are 
among the most paying crops in this ffistiict. Paranjfb places before the 
public the method which have been found to yield the best results and give 
the largest profit, not only with oranges but also with other kinds of ci¬ 
trus froits. The species commonly cultivated are; Grapefruit {Cdeoumanci ). 
Citrons C, Medica var. Umonum (“ Jamburi "), C. Medica var. Kmetta 
(“Sakharlimbu’^, C. Medica var. a^a {" Kdagilimbii ") and the orange 
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(C. Auraffiitm) including sub-species: i) loose skinned Santra, Ladoo, 
Kawla and Reshroi Narang; 2) tight skinned “ Mosambi. ” 

The Navel" var., ** Malta Blood " var. and the Jamaica orange are 
occasionally found in gardens, but are not cultivated elsewhere. 

The grapefruit or pomelo, thrives best in a moist climate such as that of 
the Konkan tract along the sea coast, and also on the western side of the 
Deccan. Gholvad and Chembur are two of the important centres of cul- 
tivatiori in the Thana District and there is considerable scope for extension 
of this crop along the sea coast of the Surat, Thana, Colaba, Ratnagiri 
and Karwar districts. C. Medica, and C. Medica var. limomm can be 
grown practically in any sub-tropical climate for ordinary purposes and 
C, Medica var. acid a adapts itself to a great variety of climates. It grows 
fairly well in the black soil of Puna-Khumbharia near Surat, but prefers 
well drained soil. The Santra and'' Mosambiare not at present grown 
on a large enough scale, especially in the Deccan and there is plenty of field 
for the extension of these two crops. The first variety is largely grown 
in Poona District, and the second enjoys a milder climate such as found 
actually at Poona. The loose skimied orange varieties are more or less 
inferior varieties and therefore less profitable. 

The propagation by seed of citrus plants except C. Medica var. adiia 
is not found desirable in this part of the country; seedlings thereby obtain¬ 
ed are exceedingly thorny. On the other hand successful results have been 
obtained with plants budded on var. Umomim, Propagation by the 
'' %OGtie ** (marcotte) method is also practised to a large extent, at the com¬ 
mencement of the rainy season, and the plant is ready for removal in 
about 4 months. This method is employed both for grapefruit and for 
Hmes. 

The author describes the manner by which orange trees are induced 
to flower only once a year (contrary to their natural habit of flowering twice 
or 3 times in Pebruary, June and October), by means of certain efficacious 
cultural methods. 

An anal3^is is appended showing the percentage content of the various 
types of soil in this locality. An analysis of 4 waters unfit for irrigation of 
citrus trees is also given and it is evident from this that water containing 
respectively (Parts per 100,000)total salts 184.00, 224.00, 360.00 and 
464.00; calcium carbonate 8.00, 10.00, 20.00, and 22.80; magnesium 
carbonate 12.17, 15.22, 36.53 and 51.59; sodium carbonate 6.24, 6.24, 
10.40 and 12.48; sodium bicarbonate 11.63, 16.05 and ^^3-50; sodium sul¬ 
phate 19.52, 20.74, 21.96 and 51.24; sodium chloride 99.33, 136.29, 231.00 
and 302.94; is included in this category. On the other hand a water 
sample containing total salts 80.00; calcium carbonate 12.00; magnesium 
carbonate 6.09; sodium bicarbonate 19.55; sodium sulphate 4.88; sodium 
chloride 32.34 was found to be quite fit for irrigation. 

Notes and control methods employed concerning the insects pests 
prevalent in the Bombay Presidency are given. The said pests include 
PapiUo demolens, Nyctipao hieroglyphica, Arheta tedraonisy Aspidiotus 
[ amantii, Aleurodes eugeniae, var. auraniU, aphides and termites. 
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WiMi^E considers that the most stiitable places in South India 
for citrus culture would be parts of the Nilgiris, Shevoro3?3, Kunnamalais, 
etc. and in fact, almost anywhere where there is good soil, ample rainfall 
(average 6o to 120 inches), or where irrigation is available. Hie surveys 
the present situation generally and the methods advisable to adopt to in¬ 
crease the produce from the commercial standpoint. 

VIII. — Cyprus. — Although Cyprus is well suited for the culti¬ 
vation of citrus fruits, their culture is centred mainly in 3 localities; 
Famagusta, for early oranges and mandarines; I^efka, for late oranges, 
and I/apithos and Karavas for lemons. The first possesses a sandy soil on 
a subsoil of ferruginous clay, the second a mixture of sand, chalk and ferrous 
and copper oxides, the third and fourth mixed sand, chalk or stones. The 
varieties commonly grown are: C. m!-garis (= C. btgardid), “Seville** 
orange, C. Aurantium (var. duldssinmm {= praecox) vars. aperriimm, mdt^ 
tense (= sanguineum) and oblongim (Jaffa orange), C. limomtm (vars. limetta, 
cedrmn, pncillum and apyremum (= aspermu/nC^. C. limeUa vulgaris, 
C. nobUis (= deliciosa), C. pergamia vulgaris, C. medica maxima, C. de- 
(nmana (= pompelmos). 

Sowing the seeds of C. vidgaris has been found satisfactory, as on the 
stodr thus obtained, can be grafted any variety that may be desired. 
This stock is fairly resistant to gummosis, collar and footrot, but grows 
more slowly than if propagated from la3^rs and cuttings, and although 
not usually such heavy bearers, the plants have been found to be healthier 
and live longer. Growers in Cyprus frequently use, however C. limetta 
vulgaris as stock, grown from layers or cpttings from the same species but 
the fruit thereby obtained, although larger and finer in appearance, has 
an insipid flavour. 

Planting too dose together (8 ft. apart instead of the advisable 
15 to 25 ft) and irrigation too fredy, are the two cultural operations which 
need rectification if a higher yield is to be espected in Cyprus. 

1012 - Vines of Tientino and the Upper Adige (i) : Veniaee!a» Lagreii^ ete.. — 

I. Dalbiasso, G., in VTtaUa A^ricdla, Year 58, No. b, p. 176,1 plate; No. 7, pp. 204-205, 

— Plate. Piacen2a, May 15, Jime 15, and July 15, 1921. — TI ZflJNTorrx, E., in the 

BcUaUino del Const Jio prooinciale di Ai*ricoUura, Year XXXlV, No. 13, pp. 362-363. 

Trent, July 15, 1931. 

I — VernaCCia, — This is a name given in many parts of Italy to 
different vines; thus the Trentino Vemacda has nothing in common with 
its namesake, the variety that produces the famous dessert wine of Sar¬ 
dinia. In the upper Adige it is known as “ Weisservematsch, ” but is 
in no way related to the ScMave and Schiavone types, which are also 
called “ Vematsch '* in German. 

Area of cultivation. — Vemacda is much grown in Adige Valley, 
espedally in the vineyards situated on the level ground. 


(i) Furinfomiaiioaonthel^eivld Rossaca, and Nosiola Yiaes see R,, Mar. 

1921, No. 302, and JS., July 1921, No. 72A (Ed.) 
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Ampeeographic descrimion. — Shoots of average size, not very 
long, iutemodes somewhat short, colour, light cinnamon, striped; nodes 
little prominent; eyes large. 

Buds smooth, sometimes reddish. Buds late. 

Leaves of average size, trilobed, little serrated, tough; lamina with 
irregular surface, and somewhat vesicular; upper surface dark-green, 
lower surface light-coloured, downy; lateral sinuses slightly defined, 
petiolar sinus open ; dentation irregular, teeth rounded; veins pale-green, 
well-defined. In autumn the edges of the leaves turn red, with a few 
rust-coloured patches. 

Petiole short, strong, slightly tinged with pink. 

Bunch of average size cylindrical-conical, very compact, often bearing 
a small lateral hunch; peduncle average, woody on leaving the node; 
pedicels green, short, warty; graft-callus well-developed. 

Grape average, round, or often ovoid, owing to pressure, yellowish- 
green in colour (later even yellow), with much bloom, skin very hard, tough, 
pulp very mucilaginous; simple, not strong, flavour. Pips 3 in number 
(more rarely 2 or 4), large, slightij' tinged with violet. 

Ripens at the late second period. 

Practical information on the vine, — Vemaccia is a strong- 
growing vine especially suited to vineyards on level ground with rather 
damp, deep, rich soil (Riparia soil), and to damp districts for it is resistant 
to oi^um, mildew and rot. On the other hand, it suffers mudi from 
excessive heat and drought. It buds late, and is little aftected by the 
white frosts of the spring. It should be pnined long. 

The crop of grapes is very large at the Institute of S. Michde, and the 
average yield for 30 years has been 112 hectolitres per hectare,with a maxi¬ 
mum of 158 hectolitres. 

This vine usually grafts wdl, and does excellently on Riparia. 

Practical information on the wine, — This is an ordinary 
table wine, which is much drunk, the must is moderately sweet and, unlike 
that of most of the Trentino wines, has a high acidity. At the Institute 
of S. Michele, the average sugar content of the must for 30 years was 16.3 % 
and the total acidity 10.5 per 1000. When the wine is grown in suitable 
places, it may contain as much as 20 % sugar, and only 8 to 9 per 1000 
of acidity’. 

Vemaccia is either drunk as a white wine, or mixed with red wines ; 
sometimes it is re-fermented on red grape pomace. 

Lagrein is one of the most dmracteristic and highly prized vines 
of the Upper Adige. There are two varieties one with long, and the other 
with short pedicels. 

Area of cultivation, — This vine is grown more or less throughout 
the Upper Adige region, and especially in the Botzen-Giies district, but its 
country of origin is not known. 

Ampelographic description, — Shoots of average diameter, 
long, dark-brown, much striped and spotted, intemodes of average length, 
nodes large. 
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BttHs very downy, wliitish, pendent. Shoots early. 

Leaves average, or below the average, rounded, three or five-lobed, 
but little serrated, thick, wrinkled, tipper surface very dark green, lower 
surface yellowish green, downy; leaves show very brilliant red patches at 
the vintage time. Sinus usually shallow; petiolar sinus generally closed. 
Dentation consisting of sharp irregular teeth, the terminal tooth often 
very long. Veins much raised. Petiole rather long, reddish. Leaf-fail 
average. 

Bunches of average size, p3rramidal, often winged, somewhat branched 
with long green thinnish stalk, pedicel bright red. Graft-callus of same 
colour, warty; brush highly coloured. 

Grapes rather irregular, usually round, generally longer than the 
berries of Teroldigo; of average size, violet-black, much bloom; skin 
somewhat thin but strong; contains much pigment and tannin; pulp 
very succulent; pleasant flavour, sweet, and clean. Pips 3 in number (rare¬ 
ly 2 or 4) of average size and much pointed. Ripens at first period. 

Practical information on the vine, — The Lagrein variety 
requires good, mellow soil and a mild climate. Long pruning suits it best, 
although the basal shoots, also bear fruit. At the Institute of S. Michele it 
has given for 30 years an average crop of 50 hectolitres per hectare, with a 
maximum of 157; with a better exposure, it might bear a much heavier crop. 

It is somewhat susceptible to oidium, anthracnose, and Tetranychus, 
It is wdll suited for grafting on the chief American stocks. 

Practical information on the wine, — With good exposure 
above Botzen, the Lagrein vine furnishes a wine with a high alcohol content 
(from 11.5-12 degrees as a rule; but sometimes even 13 degrees andover); 
acidity moderate, sometimes slight (from 4.6 to 6.5). It has much body 
is highly-coloured and well suited for blending with light white or red 
wines like Vemaccia and Rossara; the blend has a pleasant flavour. In 
wine-making, the grapes of the three varieties are often mixed. 

I^agrein Kretzer is a peculiar type of wine obtained by fermenting the 
must together with the skins for a short time fi-3 days). The resulting 
wine is slightly coloured, often a little sweet, and has a special character¬ 
istic flavour. It is mostly consumed locally. 

II. — The vines chiefly grown in the Trentino, such as Rossara, 
the Paduan Marzemino, Vemaccia, etc., produce a large crop of grapes, 
but the wines made are only common table kinds, and in order to tide 
over the present crisis due to a superabundance of wine, preference should 
be given to vines bearing grapes suitable for choice table bottling wines, 
e. g., Traminer and Sylvaner, which have been successfully grown for 
some years in the Trentino, but on too small a scale. The author advises 
the use of these varieties for new vineyards. 

The Provincial Council of Agriculture, the Agricultural Institute of 
S. Michele and the Agricultural Consortia, have ^eed together to try 
and popularise these dioice varieties. All the vines they distribute to agri- 
" cultaiists, whether grafted on American stocks, or growing on their own 
roots belong to such varieties. 

riata] 
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1013 - Tlie Gal)eniet Vines in Italy. — SAmnxrOt 1. a , in tbe Rimsta dt Ampelografia^ 

Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 17-20, Alba-I/ivomo, February i, 1921. 

The Cabernet group consists essentially of two vines. Cabernet Franc, 
and Cabernet Sauvignon, to which should be added Cabemelle, or Car- 
menere. The two kinds of Cabernet are widely cultivated in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bordeaux, and especially around ^edoc (France). 

These vines have also been introduced into Italy, and have done very 
well where the soil and climate are suitable. The author considers that 
they should be used moie extensively for new vineyards, but does not 
recommend Cabemelle,” which gives a lower yield. The Cabernets do best 
in friable soil with a basis of quaitz sand. In Italy, the most satisfactory 
results have been obtained by Count Corinalpi who, shortly after 1870 
planted a large vineyard at I/ispida with these two Bordeaux varieties in 
the volcanic zone of the Euganean Hills. On the limestone zone of these 
hills, the wine made from the grapes of the same vines is very different 
and not only contains more alcohol, but is more higly coloured ; it lacks 
the bouquet and delicate flavour of the Lispida product. 

The Cabernet vineyards that were planted later on the plain of Tre¬ 
viso, did not give satisfactory results, either because the grapes dropped, 
or were of inferior flavour, ^ause the vineyards were situated too low, 
and on damp soil. Much better crops were obtained in vineyards planted 
later on the hilly land, on ” ferretto, ” i. e., red sandy clay soil rich in 
iron and free from lime, such as is found at Montello and the hills of Suse- 
gana and Conegliano, and extends as far as Vittorio-Veneto. The author 
thinks that the hills of Pignerola and the surrounding district, where the 
soil is a sandy clay poor in lime, would suit the Cabernet vines very well 
but that the friable soils on the left of the Tanaro axe particularly adapted 
to this variety. 

Prof. CarIvUCCi grew some of these vines in 1882 at Avellino, where 
they flourished, for as they shoot late, they escape the early frosts and 
ripen at a favourable time (second period). The grapes are rich in sugar, 
contain but little acid, have highly colotured skins, high tannin content, and 
resist rot. Near Rome, in the Balestra vineyards. Cabernets have been 
grown with great success, the wine made from tteir grapes being exception¬ 
ally choice. 

1014 - Improving the Bieane Vine hy Grossing in Italy. — .PntovAi-o, a., in the Ritvsta 

dt Ampeloj'afta, Year II, No. 6, pp. 8t-86. Alba-I 4 vomo, June i, 1921. 

The Bicane vine, when growing on its own roots, is a very fine table 
variety with imusuaUy large, loose bunches of big, golden fruit. Where, 
however, the spread of phylloxera has necessitated its being grafted on 
American stocks, it has quickly degenerated- The vine has not lost 
its vigour (therefore the poor crop cannot be attributed to want of grafting 
affinity), but the grapes it bears, are small, aborted berries without 
pips and split with the first’autumn rains. As these defects show themsel¬ 
ves every year they cannot he due to accidental climatic conditions. 

Artificial fertilisation with the pollen of very strong vines (Ganzin 
No, I, or Rupestris du Eot whether grafted stocks, or direct beaieis) lesults 

[l«lS-ltl4] 
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in the production of very fine bunches, if the operation is performed on a 
Bicane vine growing on its own roots, bpt is an utter failure (as the author 
found) if the Bicane is grafted on an American stock. The same holds 
good in the case of other vines : Schiraz, or Pepin de Schiraz, Capiizzisa 
or Bizzarxia and, etc. 

Examination oi the flower of a grafted Bicane reveals no abnormality, 
it is possible that the abortion is produced by the hypertension of the stigma 
and the ovule caused by an excessive flow of sap from the American stods. 

The author has tried to remedy this trouble by obtaining Bicane 
hybrids. In the present article he describes the sdected products of 3 
crosses effected with Muscat de Mandiesfleld, Poeta Matabon and Pergo- 
lese (Almeira), respectivdy. This method was completely successful. 

Four vines with white grai>es from the progeny of the cross Bicane 
X Muscat de Mandresfield — IP (Pirovano cross) 53 — 1P54 
IP64 — IP65 —, and 3 with red grapes : IP52 — IP55 — IP56, were se¬ 
lect^, and also i hybrid with wMte grapes obtained from the cross Bi¬ 
cane X Poeta Matabon, IP59, and 2 with red grapes, IP57 and 1P58. 
Only I hybrid (bearing white grapes) from the cross Bicane X Pergolese 
of these vines, which all produce a large number of very fine bunches, 
was sdected. The author gises a description large berries; they all 
have, however, the defect that the grapes do not keep well. 

1015 - An Experiment with a view to Seasoning Standing Timber and to Obtain an 

Efficient Means of Exterminating Forest Weeds In Trinidad. — Moor, h. w. 

(Deputy Conservator of Foiesls). in BuUettn of the Department of Agricultwre, Trimdad 

and Tobago, Vol XIX, PI. z, pp. 8Q-90. Port-of-Spain, 1921. 

The lack of seasoned local timber in Trinidad and the difficulty, on 
account of the high cost of labour and transport, of seasoning it without 
appredably raising the already high initial cost of production, led the Forest 
Department to consider the question of artificially killing trees and season¬ 
ing them standing. The accepted method of girdling (“ barking ”) the 
tree is not successful for all species and is particularly unsuitable in a tro¬ 
pical country on account of the large number of insects always ready 
to destroy any dead or partially dead vegetation. 

An experiment was made in June 1918 with 54 trees of miscellaneous 
species in the Southern Watershed Reserve with a view to 

1) Killing trees and seasoning them standing without exposing them 
to insect damage; 

2) Killing forest weeds without the initial cost of cutting and the 
ever recurring cost of removing fresh growth from the stools. 

The treatment consisted of cutting out a ring about 9 in. in width, 
of bark only, and painting on the undiluted preservative (“Atlas Preser¬ 
vative '*) (i) with a brush, (in the case of palms a ring about i inch deep was 
cut). At lie end of the foHowii^ July, 19 trees were dead, at the end 


(1) Paxficctos dt the Atlas Preservative may be obtained from the Chipman Chemical 
Bngmecjang Comiiaiiyr liberty St. New York, N. Y. {Ed.) 
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of August a further 27 were dead and by the end of October all but 5 trees 
were dead and even these had lost all their leaves and their bark was dry. 

Amongst the species most susceptible to the poison were Mahoe 
{Hibiscus elaius Sw.). Gommier {Bursera gummifera I/.), Bois Cannon 
{Cecropia pdtata I/.), Redwood {Sequoia sempervirens), Angelin {Andira 
Aid>letiiB&ath.,), Cooper-hoop {Alphifonia exceha), etc. and those most 
resistant were Milkwood {Alstonia schloraris) and Hog Plum {Prunus hortu- 
land), etc. 

This and subsequent esperiments made on several other species, as 
wen as on several kinds of vines, have giveu distinct evidence that 
“ Atlas Preservative ” when applied to even a narrow ring of the growing 
tissue, drctilates with the sap and not only kills all species of vegetation, but 
kills Idle root as well as the portion above ground, and is an ideal means of 
removing undesirable weeds. The preparation is effective whether ap¬ 
plied in the growing season or in the season of rest. 

As regards seasoning standing timber, large soft wooded trees were 
readily attacked by insects, but, on the other hand, mature hard wooded 
trees, though normally attacked when fdled green or killed by simple 
girdling, when treated in the manner described above, are only attacked 
in the sapwood, the heartwood being left untouched. 

Results have so far demonstrated i) That mature trees of spe¬ 
cies normally fairly resistant to insect attacks can be made immune, and 
the wood may be seasoned standing in about 3 years: 2) Atlas preservative 
effectively kills all trees and plants to which it is applied, and does not 
touch the surrounding trees, confining its effect solely to the individ¬ 
ual tree to which it was applied. One gallon of preservative is sufficient 
to kill about 80 trees, averaging 2 % girth, and 2 men can poison 

TOO trees (if near together) in i day. 

The author states that although Atlas Preservative was employed 
throughout the experiments here described, there is no reason to bdieve 
that any other preparation of a similar nature may not prove as suc¬ 
cessful. 

X016 - Utilisation of Sycamore Wood for Industrial Purposes in the United States. — 

Brush, W. D., in UnU$A States Department of A^ricuUuref BtUUUn 884, pp. 1-^4. 

Tables 8 , figs i, pi. 4. Washington, B. C., Oct. 12 1920. 

The principal supply of sycamore is from that part of the central 
hardwood region which includes West Virginia and Missouri, and the inter¬ 
vening States, and also Arkansas and Tennessee, and the principal centre 
of the sycamore industry seems to be at present located near the junction 
of the Ohio ard Mississipi Rivers. The actual output of sycamore lumber, 
by States in 1899 and 19041 and from 1907 to 1918 inclusive is given and also 
the average value of the product as reportedfrom the mills. There is con¬ 
siderable fluctuation in the amounts of lumber produced by the same state 
in successive years, but the author attributes this to the difficulties in 
transportation of logs and' the irr^larity in supply, since the timber, 
being confined so largely to river bottoms, is logged also in a somewhat 
ine^ax manner. 
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Only a ne^igible quantity of sycamore is used in the rough for such 
purposes as building contruction, etc. It goes principally, therefore, to 
factories for the manufacture of various products such as boxes and crates, 
dack cooperage, furniture and fixtures, sashes, doors, blinds, butchers' 
blocks, musical instruments, agricultural implements, carpet sweepers, 
trunks, sewing machines, brushes, vehicles, ship and boat building, saddles 
and harness, sporting and athletic goods, frames and moulding, etc. 

The largest amount of sycamore goes into the box and crate industry 
and is of special value for use in certain containers, such as slack barrels 
and plug-tobacco boxes. It ranks low, however, in amount consumed {25 
native woods, including 13 hardwoods, are used in larger quantities). 

The author describes in detail the general appearance, properties and 
structure of the wood, and gives the average properties of sycamore wood 
as compared with white oak as follows ^Oak =-• 100) Per cent, specific 
gravity 76.7shrinkage {a) volume 99.3; {h) radial 104.1; (c) tangential 
84.4; stren^^ in bending 75.2 ; strength in compression parallel to grain 
82.7; strength in compression perpendicular to grain 61.9; stifeLe&s 80.9; 
hardness 58.2; shock resisting ability 56.4; shearing strength parallel 
to grain 76.6 

The average computed weight *(in potmds) of sycamore in different 
forms is given. The standaro weight of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association tor rough sycamore lumber i inch thick is 3000 lb. per 1000 
board feet and tor green sycamore lumber i inch 4750 lb. per 1000 ft. 

The author also gives details of the limber and timber values, grading 
rules, etc. The plates include a photomicrograph of a transverse section 
of sycamore wood. 


LIVE STOCK AND BREEDING 

1017 - Cattle Poisoned hy Horsetails (Equisetum palastre). — Hoc, p., in the 
Journal AitrioiUure prahque. Year 85, No. 29, pp. 77-79- Paris, June 23, 1931. 

Although the horsetail (Equisetum palusfre) is not regarded as a nox¬ 
ious plant, it is nevertheless poisonous to most animals. The author 
mentions some cases of poisoning in cattle, in the Department of Aisne, 
which were studied by M. Rohr, Army veterinary-surgeon, in conjimc- 
tion with the veterinary surgeon treating the animals. The animals had 
been given per head for 3 weeks, a supplementary ration of 3 kg. of hay, 
of which over one-third was composed ot horsetails. Out of 17 head, 5 
died in a few days ; the others were sold to the butcher. 

The symptoms of poisoning are as follows:— Dejection, the animal 
not raising its head; difiSculty in mastication; cessation of rumination; 
the eyes become hollow and the sight dim; the pulse and respiration are 
slow, the temperature falls. The faeces are black, and have a strong 
odour. The sick beast soon leans its chest against the feeding-trough 
holding its head vertically, and its nose applied to the bottom. 

The next day, the animal is in a state of collapse, the eye sinks further 
into the socket, and complete loss of sight ensues.* 
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Then toUows a xjeriod of intense excitement, which might be taken 
for an actual fit of madness, but usually the animal rcvsts its nose on the 
bottom of the trough, or on the ground, and pushes against the wall; the 
circulation quickens, respiration becomes difficult and loud, and asphyxia 
sets in. Then the affected animal falls down and dies, or sometimes rises 
once more, until it is carried off by another similar fit. 

If the cattle have reached the stage of over excitement, the meat 
has a febrific aspect, but if they are slaughtered at the beginning of the 
illness, before they have begun pushing at the wall, the flesh has a good 
appearance and can be eaten without risk. 

Hyposulphite of soda, given before the disease manifested itsdf, seems 
to have reduced the number of cattle affected. It acts in the digestive 
tract as an anti-ferment. When once the illness has dediared itself, no 
treatment is of any avail, as the symptoms immediately become serious. 

The degree of the toxicity of horsetails is very variable, depending 
entirely on the soil upon which they grow, the way in which the fodder 
is kept, and also upon the susceptibility of the animals, susceptibility 
being greatest when the cattle are younp. 

This explains why, in some cases, these plants have been eaten by 
stock with impunity. Equisetaceae are less dangerous when mixed with 
other foods, when they have been stacked for over 6 months or have been 
well washed b}' rain. 

The toxic effect is due to an alkaloid, or some other vegetable poison, 
present in the horsetails, A subcutaneous lujection made with 20 cc. of 
an infusion of the suspected hay, which had been concentrated at a low 
temperature to a tenth of its original volume, will produce all the symp¬ 
toms of acute poisoning in a guinea-pig or rabbit. 

X018 - Preparation of Arsenical Solution for the Dastruetion of Ticks. — Cofbz 
13oMrsrGU£z, P. A. (Tefe J0ivisi6n de Quimica), in the Gobierno de Puerto Rico, Departa- 
nunio de A^cuUurti v Trahxjo, E^bertment*il Rio Pvdras, P. R , Ctr- 

culkir rt. 2|. ppL II. San Jiuin, V R, May 1Q20. 

Advice intended for stock-breeders on the preparation of the arse¬ 
nical solution used for destroying cattle tides. The formulae are based on 
the results of studies made in the Chemical Department of the Porto-Rico 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

The method of preparation recommended is as followsi) Heat 
the water to the boiling-point; 2) Stir in the soda until it dissolves; 
3) add the arsenious acid, stirring all the time, and taking care that the 
water does not go off the boil; it takes at least 35 minute before the add 
is completely dissolved; 4) pour the solution into a barrel, and let it 
cool to iyeP C. that is to say, until a person can hold his hand for some 
seconds to the outside of the barrel; 5) when the mixture has cooled 
down to this extent, pour .some tar into the barrel, stirring all the while; 
when all the tar is added, stir for 5 minutes, then add it (being careful 
to mix it well) to the water already in the tank in the proportion of 
5 hectolitres per hectolitre of concentrated solution. Each 100 litres 
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of the solution should contain 12.5 kg. soda, 4.2 }sg. arsenious acid, and 4.5 
litres of tar. 

The solution in the tank in which the animals ate washed must he 
analysed once a month, to ensure that it is not too dilute. 

Z019 - Studies and Researches on Epizootic Foot-and-Mouth Disease in Italy and 

Switzerland (1). — I. BARTOZ.trGCZ a , in the GtomaU di A^ricoUura delta Domenica, 
Year XXXI, No 20, p. 158. Piacenza, May 15,1921. — II. 11 mow Ercolam, Eivista di 
MedicMa veierinaria. Year XXVi, Nos. 9-10, pp. 179-182. Xorin, May 15-31, 1921. — 
III. Eitdwig, Tiaitement de la fl^vre aphteuse par le sang d’animanx: gnAd% 
in Schweizer ArcJitVj p. 285, reprinted in Annales de Medecine vUifi/naire, Year 6f^, No. 5, 
pp. 210-212. IzeUes-Bmssels, May 1921. 

I. — Since 1916, on the initiative of the Director General of Public 
Health in Italy, an expert Conrmission presided over by Prof, di Vestea 
of the University of Pisa, has been experimenting with a view to discover¬ 
ing the means of rendering cattle immune to foot-and mouth disease 
(aphthic fever). During the same time, the commission has extended its 
researches to the etiology, pathogenesis, clinical form, epidemiology, 
etc., of the malady. Early in February 1921, the commission declared 
its task accomplished, and presented to the Director General of Public 
Health its final report and the special reports of the different investigators 
from which the following information has been taken. 

Except for the results obtained, thanks to the efforts of M. D 5 ppler 
on the subject of passive protection due to the use of the serum of immunised 
animals, which could not be applied on a large scale, for economic reas¬ 
ons, all experiments undertaken for the purpose of finding a practical 
method of active vaccination have been entirely fruitless. 

Therefore, the first place has alwa3rs been occupied by inooilation 
with natural, benign virus carried out according to the classical grafting 
method, commonly known as “ aphthisation ", consisting in rubbing on 
the mucous membrane of the mouth some virus taken from animals affected 
by a benign form of the disease, in order to communicate the benign form 
of the malady to all cattle exposed to contagion, or to shorten the course 
of the epizootic by conferring a more or less lasting immunity" upon an¬ 
imals that had already undergone the previous treatment. 

This was the state of affairs in 1913, when Prof. Ternt, of the 
Experiment Station for the Study of Infectious Diseases, at 35 dilan, announc¬ 
ed that he had succeeded in making cattle immune to foot-and-mouth 
disease by a method of his own (systematic aphthisation), which consists 
in strengthening the immunity conferred by a natural attack of the disease, 
by means of intravenons or subcutaneous injections of natural virus ad¬ 
ministered from a very earl}’^ age, successively and periodically. These injec¬ 
tions give a thermic reaction unaccompanied by clinical symptoms, or 

(x) For otber stixdiei on epizootic foot-and-mouth disease (epizootic aphthic fever) 
see JR-, 19x1, Nos, 890, 2 iP 7 » 27S3; No. 954; R., 1914, No. 644; 1916, 

Nos. 66x and 768; JR, 1919, No. 923; R., 1920, Nos. 335 and 882; J?., 1921, Mar. 
No. 309 July, Nos, 734 and 735; Aug. N^. 829. {Ed.) 
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any fear of tlie animals treated spreading infection; this virus apparently 
is so attenuated when it enter the organism as to be no longer dangerous. 

The Director General of Public Health was anxious that this method 
should be tested practically on a large scale. For this reason, the tech¬ 
nical commission was entrusted with the supervision of these experiments. 

Experiment centres were rapidly organised in the different regions 
of Italy, animals of various breeds, ages and performance were inoculated, 
and the Commission was able to arrive at the following general conclusions 
on the ef&cacy of the Tekni method;— 

1) The regular consequence of a natural attack of foot-and-mouth 
disease is to induce a resistance to the virus that lasts for months or even 
years, but there have been cases of a second on third attack, the disease 
even assuming a severe form. 

2) The immune condition resulting from the first attack can 
be prolonged by successive inoculations of the virus at different intervals, 
so that most of the animals can be protected for many years from the 
usual form of the disease prevalent in the district. In the case of malignant 
foot-and-mouth disease, however, practical experiments have proved this 
protective measure to be far less efiB^cadous. 

The Commission started its labours by supervising practical, large- 
scale experiments with the aphthisation method suggested by Prof. Tekni. 
But in the course of their work, they extended its scope to a group of other 
collateral researches which in turn became ^f the greatest importance 
in relation to immunisation against foot-and-mouth disease, and to fresh 
sdentific knowledge of the disease. 

Dr. Cosco and Dr. Aouzzi, who have carried out much original re¬ 
search work at the Esperiment Station instituted for this purpose at the 
“ Regia Casdna ” of Poggio at Caiano [frazione of Carmignano, Province 
of Florence) have amongst other things, discovered hitherto completely 
unknown facts connected with the virulence of the red blood corpuscles of 
cattle suffering from foot-and-mouth disease. The properties of these 
coipusdes render it possible to adopt a method of active vaccination more 
in accordance with the sdentific prindple of obtaining immunity, by the 
use of an easily injected virus of constant toxic properties. 

To begin with, the investigators demonstrated for the first time 
the possibility of fixing a virus of constant virulence in washed red blood 
corpusdes, whereas the hopelessness of attaining this object had been 
regarded as a fundamental hindrance to all experimental work based on 
vaccination. 

It was then found that an intravenous injection of virulent, washed, 
red corpusdes, 2 % times as strong as an effective subcutaneous injection, 
could he given without inducing the disease. The intravenous introduc¬ 
tion of these corpusdes in certain doses produces a strong thermic and or¬ 
ganic reaction in cattle, without causing tiie development of aphthic lesions, 
but after a period (negative phase), which appears to exceed 15 days, the 
animals are endowed with greater powers of resistance to natural con- 
togior. 
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The esperiments that could be brought to a conclusion proved that 
with active virus and several inoculations, absolute immunity can be 
conferred for 3 months, as was shown by the tests. , 

Other esperiments made by the same workers with attenuated or 
dead virus, and also by Prof. Terni with dead (autolysed) virus confirmed 
the statement that if dead vaccines produce greater resistance in cattle, 
they do not give any immunity of practical value. 

After examining the results of these prophylactic experiments, the 
Commission proceeded to examine and test other researches on the patho¬ 
genesis and etiology of foot-and-mouth disease. 

Dr. Aguzzi is said to have demonstrated that special corpuscular 
bodies appear inside the red blood corpuscles during a single phase of the 
attack of aphthic fever (a phase corresponding to that of the virulence of 
the corpuscles themselves). 

These special bodies, which are visible when examined in a dark 
microscopic field, are quite distinct from the remains of the nucleus or the 
nucleolus. He is stated also to have pointed out granular bodies in the 
blood serum, and in the l3nnph of the aphthic lesions, which are visible in 
the dark field of the microscope during each phase of the febrile stage of 
the malady. This discovery may perhaps throw some light on the etio¬ 
logy of foot-and-mouth disease. 

II. — The results of the large-scale application (due to Prof. Terni), 
of hyperimmunised blood-serum added a new chapter to anti-ai)hthic 
haemotherapeutics and haemoprophylaxis. Recently the Swiss Govern¬ 
ment has made full use of the prophylactic and therapeutic properties of 
the blood of animals that have recovered, or have been h3rperinimunised; 
and has instituted and encouraged the establishment of centres for the 
preparation of this means of protection hy methods similar to those 
adopted in Italy. 

III. — As the disease assumed such a malignant form during the last 
outbreak in Switzerland that 60 % of the animals attacked died, 
Ludwig tried various measures, hoping to ward it off or at least attenuate 
its virulence. He used “ superol ", a preparation with a quinine basis, 
and " aptocura ”, an Argentine specific which was advertised to cure 
foot-and-mouth ^sease in less than 3 da3^, but the results obtained were 
absolutely nil. 

LoeeeEr's researches encouraged the author to begin experiments 
in serotherapeutics. There is no doubt that the blood of animals which 
have recently recovered from foot-and-mouth disease contains anti-bodies 
that protect the individual from a fresh attack of this fever ; the difficulty 
consists in the practical use of these antibodies. The author first tried 
to obtain a serum by centrifuging the blood, but was soon convinced that 
this method was impractical, and he abandoned it in favour of de-fibrinis' 
ing the blood. The results of his first experiment with fibrin-free blood 
were successful, although the quantity of blood used was too small and the 
a nimate had b^n ill for 2 to 3 days. On the first day, the cattle were 
given a subcutaneous injection of 200 gm., the amount heiag increased to 

[liif] 
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300 gm. on the second day. The patients showed no symptoms of disease 
at the time of injection. 

The author always tried to obtain blood from at least 5 animals, and 
to mix it as completely as possible. As the animals had been cured for 
about 15 days, nearly 4 weeks had elapsed since the development of the 
malady. Ludwig did not take blood from animals that had recovered at 
an earlier date, because the immunity conferred by foot-and-mouth 
disease is of relatively short duration. He found no difference in the value 
of the blood of different individuals; unfortunately there is no means of 
ascertaining this value and a preliminary test blood cannot be made, as 
the blood must be used as fresh as possible. So far, no means have been 
devised for determining how long the blood retains its activity. 

It has not yet been ascertained if the blood of animals, that have been 
vaccinated and have only contracted the disease in a very mild form, can 
be used with any chance of success. The author employed intravenous 
injections with a view to rapidly, and thoroughly mixing the blood 
thus introduced with that of the animal tmder treatment; young or suscept¬ 
ible individuals were given subcutaneous injections only. He found no 
difference between the results of the two methods. The average amount 
to be injected is 500 gm., viz., 600 for cows, 500 and 400 for heifers 
and calves, respectively. As an experiment, the author injected 2 litres 
into the vein of an animal without its suffering any ill effects. Further 
experiments have been made to ascertain the minimum effective dose. 
Of over 600 animals treated in 50 centres of infection, % were iU, and the 
remaining ^/^stiU healthy at the time of vaccination. 

In each cow-shed, he kept some control animals, most of which be¬ 
came seriously ill, and some even died. 

The results of the experiments may be summarised as follows 

a) Treatment of healthy animah. — After injecting from 600 to 
800 gm., of infected blood, most of the animals, provided they were 
free from fever at the time, ga^^ no apparent signs of having contracted 
the disease. The disease generally broke out after the injection of 400 to 
500 gm., but in a much less severe form than that from which the control 
cattle were suffering. 

It is ail interesting fact that the milk production of vaccinated cows 
hardly diminished; a temporary decrease of more than a half was a rare ex¬ 
ception. The course of the disease in* vaccinated animals is more rapid 
and their general condition is less altered. 

b) Treatment of sick animals. — Cattle which have contracted 
the fever seem to be less affected by treatment; if large doses are given, 
however, recovery is hastened. The author mentions several experiments 
of which the following are the most characteristicIn one shed 17 cows 
were vaccinated, and ii kept as controls. The 17 vaccinated cattle 
(6 heifers and ii cows) were not yet ill. Of the ii cows, 2 contracted the 
disease in a benign form, and the others remained in perfect health; the 
decrease in milk production was generally negligible. Of the control an¬ 
imals, I cow died of cardiac paralysis, and 2 had to be killed because their 
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hoofs fell ojGE; of the rest one alone gave as much milk as previously; the 
miltr production of the others falling below half. Most of the control an¬ 
imals suffered from serious lesions in their feet. 

The author affirms that the injection is harmless if the animals pro¬ 
viding the blood are carefully chosen, if all the appliances are scrupulously 
dean and if the blood is fresh. 

The stronger the dose given, the more certain is the effect; roo to 
200 gm. is too little for heifers and cows. 

1020 - Piinilent Epizootic Epididymitis is Rams in Former German So nth W est 
Africa. — Scheben L., in the BerUner TierarztUche W ochenschrift. Year XHXVII, 
N'o. 15 , pp. 172 - 173 - Berlin, April 1921. 

Observations made on a flock of 100 sheep of the fat-tailed variety 
bought in March, 1913, for a sheep-farm in German South West Africa. 

As castration had not been carried out for some years, a beginning 
was made at the end of March by castrating all the 7 year-old rams. In 54 
animals, unilateral purulent epididymitis (usually on the left side) was 
observed, and there was even one case which was bilateral. 

In May and September, when other animals of the flock were castrated, 
the same typical form of epiditymitis made its appearance in the rams of 
all ages. 

Sympiomatology and diagnosis. — There was no sign of the disease 
before castration, nevertheless the infra vitani diagnosis is easy, and can be 
effected either by palpation, or by mere examination in advanced cases, 
as the affected organ is then much swollen. The diseased animals gave 
evidence of more or less pain, when slight pressure was applied to the 
distal end of the scrotum. The scrotum itself moves easily over the infect¬ 
ed organ, and is free from wounds or scars. 

On the other hand, there is an abundant flow of phlegmonous pus 
from the orifice of the sheath. 

In both cases, suppuration of the testes resulting in their complete 
detachment accompanied the epididymitis. 

The cauia efididymis was always the part most affected, but in 
the vasa deferenHa, large swellings often occurred. A vertical section of 
the epididymis revealed the presence in the cauda of i to 5 pyogenic pockets 
of different sizes containing a white, ydlowish, yellow, or greenish 
substance the consistence of cream, or pulp, which was usually free from 
odour, but in some cases gave off*a nauseating smell. Except in the 
two above-mentioned cases the abscesses were localised in the distal part 
of the epididymis, whereas the proximalp ortion was more or less swollen, 
moist, or congested, according to the intesity of the suppurating process. 
Except in 2 cases, all the operation wounds dosed without sut)^quent 
treatment. 

The correctness of the anthor^s idea that epididymitis is a specific 
affection of the genital organs of an infectious character was borne out by 
the subsequent appearance of the disease in the flocks of sheep and herds 
of goats on a farm in the same region, the animals having been infected 
by those of a neighbouring homestead. 
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The author states that this disease, which seems to be very wide¬ 
spread, has not yet been mentioned in veterinary literature. ‘ 

X021 - Intrajugular inoculation of Rabies Virus into the Sheep and Dog. — sjsbc 
riNGSR (Dkecteur de rinstitut Pasteur du ]^£a^oc), in the Recueilde Midedm VHMnaire 
Vol. XCVn, Nos. S-io, pp. 1 72-175. Paris, April- 3 May 1921- 
According to the received opinion, the inoculation of rabies virus gives 
very different results with herbivora from those than with other animals. 
Injection of this virus is said to induce rabies in the former, but to have no 
such effect upon the latter, even rendering them immune to the diseUvSe. 
Ill 4 series of experiments on sheep and dogs, the author found, that adult 
sheep and dogs reacted in precisely the same manner to an intrajugular 
injection of rabies virus. In fact, the percentage of the sheep and dogs 
that died of hydrophobia was respectively 31 and 38 %. 

1022 - Euparyphium suinam, a New Echinostoma from the Intestine of the 

Pig. — CiUBBA, J, in. Ube Comptes rendus des S&inces de la Sod&i d& BiologiCt 
VoL EXXXXV, No. 10, pp 1000-1013, i fig. Paris 38, 1021. 

Of the Echinostomidae only Echinochasmus perfoliatus var. Eatz 
has as yet been recorded as a parasitic of the pig. 

In the contents of the inte.stine of a young pig that had been given 
40 tench and 8 bream in 55 days, the author found a new species of 
echinostomate which he has described under the name of Euparyplmm 
suinum . It is probable that the {ag became infected by this parasite 
through eating the above-mentioned fish. 

X023 - The Presence in the Saliva of Healthy Aninmls of a Virus Producing Keiato- 
ConjunctMtis and Encephalitis in Rahhits. — EnvADm, c., harvzbr, p., and 

N1C0LA.U, S., (institut Pasteur de Paris et I/aboratoite de Hedeciiie e3Ep6rimentale de la 
Paculle de MMeciue <le Cul/, Rouxuauie), in tlie ComPtes rendm des Simces de la SodSU 
de Bwlo^ie, Vol. TjXXXAV, No. x6, pp. 817-818, Paris, May 7 . 1921* 

* A short pathogenetic description of these affections induced by 
inoculating into the cornea of a rabbit, some fre^ saliva taken from 
perfectly healthy' animals thac had never suffered from encephalitis. Cer¬ 
tain normal salivas only produce kemto-conjunctivitis, but in i case the 
saliva injected into the cornea also gave rise to keratitis. The animal 
died on the 8th day, manifesting symptoms of encephalitis. The authors 
promise to furnish new data. 

X024 - A New Enzootic Disease of Fowls Caused by the Trematode Proibogoah- 
mus fniercajfandus, iu Germany. — Heeroitzmi, E. (Director of the Vetermaiy 
Institute of the University of Koenigbberg) and Slidax, E., in the Cenlralblait fur 
Baderwlo^, Parasttenkunde und Infektionskrankheden, First Part, Medixini^ch-hygien- 
iscke BacUfiologie und ParasUenkunde, Vol. EXXXVl, Part 3, pp. 236-2^1. Jena, 
May, 1921. 

In flocks of fowls, serious laying troubles have been observed ending 
in the death of all the affected birds (i). Death was due to vaginitis and 

(x) The disease has been observed in the neighbourhood of Koenii^berg in Frus^iia, 
where 12 fowls succumbed out of a flock of The birds were kept on a common where 
there was a pond from which they used to drink and pick up the small anima l s on the bank. 
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secondary peritonitis caused by a parasite mentioned in the literature and 
belonging to the genus Prothogonimns Luhe, The new species, studied 
and described by Szidat, occupies a position intermediate between 
Prothogonimm pdlucidas Linstow, ans Prothogonimns japonicus Braun. 

Symptoms. — The clinical symptoxas that could be observed during 
the course of the malady were not very characteristic at first. The birds 
became restless, crouched here and there in a moping condition, with their 
plumage ruffled, and finally lost their appetite. In all cases, the laying 
fowls were seriously affected. At first, they laid eggs with remarkable 
thin shells; subsequently the calcareous portion was entirely lacking, 
and the eggs had a soft covering. Very soon the hens ceased laying and 
died after a few days. 

Pathological anatomy. — This chiefly consisted in affections of the 
vagina and peritoneum which are minutely described by Hieronymi. 
The other organs showed no particular morbid symptoms. Bacteriolog¬ 
ical examination failed to reveal the presence of specific micro-organismos. 

Treatment and prophylaxis. — No curative treatment of this parasitic 
disease seemed to he of any use. Hieronvmi advised shutting the fowls, 
up, and feeding them exclusively on grain. Hens thus treated developed 
no further symptoms. 

In order to prevent the occurrence of the disease, it is su^^ested that 
fowls should be kept from drinking at suspected ponds and from eating 
dragonflies. 

1025 -> Hefermination of the Amount of Assimilation Bnergy Necessary for the Pro¬ 
duction of MeatandFat in Young P^; Experiments in G8nnaQy.--WELLMAjnT, o., 
in tlie Dgutsche Land-wirtschaffhchs Presse, Year XI#V 11 I, No. .js, pp. 32'5-326. Berlin, 
June 1, 1921. 

KeixnER has repeatedly recorded the amount of energy expended in 
transforming the products of digestion into animal tissues; but it was 
only in 1913, that more specific data were published by Heide andKiEiN 
showing the energy output of the pig (i). Independently of these 
researches, the authors had determined, by experiments combined with 
the analysis of young pigs, the work of assimilation required for the 
production of meat and fat. 

As a rule, dynamic changes are determined by regfliatory analyses, 
which have the disadvantage of showing only indirectly the composition 
of the increase in live weight, and the energy expended in producing it, 
so that first the one, and then the other, have to be calculated. 

The author, by combining bis experiments with the analysis of the 
young pigs and supplementing them by respiratory analyses, has been able 


HteRGisvia; diaws attention to the fact that at the time of the oothreah of the disease, the 
number of LibeUuia quatbrimacnJata was unusually laige. Duiixig the same season, an enzootic 
malady with simxtar symptoms had been recorded in other parts of Prussia. 

See rEnwBMANy J., lAbdlenflUge und weichschalige 3 ^er (Gmrgine, iqzo, p. 315, 
{AiOhor^s Note) 

(i) Bioehemfseke ZeUsekrift, year 19x3, Vcd. I,V. 
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to determine directly the output of energy and the increase in weight 
produced. The maintenance energy necessary for the animal was reckoned 
by the help of experimental data obtained by Tangees (i), and the 
quantity of energy used in digestion determined with the assistance of 
ZuNTz and !MA.GNUS-IyOwy’s calculations (2) which enabled the amount 
of energy available for production to be estimated. 

The composition of the increase in weight, and the energy consumed 
in producing it, were determined as follows The young pigs used for 
the experiment and the control animals were taken from the same litter. 
The pigs were killed and examined, and the energy used in the formation of 
the tissues was calculated. This was done at the beginning of the exper- 
iment with the control pigs, and at the end with the others. 

The experiments proved that on an average 11.5 calories are needed 
for the production of i gm. of dry organic matter, not including its fat 
content. Taking into account the heat of combustion of the fat, the au¬ 
thor also found, that the worh of assimilating i gm. of fat, i gm.of protein, 
and I gm. of fresh meat used respectively 2.1, 6, and i.i calories. 

The author draws attention to the fact that the results of his exper¬ 
iments connected with the work of assimilation are in good agreement 
with the data given by Heide and Klein, except as regards the assimila¬ 
tion of protein, for which the figure obtained by the last-named investiga¬ 
tors was higher (i gm =- 7.25 calories). 

Taking these data as a basis, it may be said that young pigs make 
better use of the available energy in putting on fat than in the production 
of flesh, the use-coefiicient of the available energy being respectively 
82 and 48. The experiments further showed that the part played by the 
diflPerent nutrient elements in the formation of fat is in proportion to their 
store of productive energy. The work needed for the assimilation of fat 
is the same, whether the animal fat is formed at the expense of carbohy¬ 
drates, or obtained from the fat present in the ration. 

One gramme of increased weight, when due to the formation of flesh 
with the normal water contents, represents the combustion heat of x calory 
as against 9.4 calories in the case of i gm. of fat. Thus the production of 
I gm. of meat (reckoning the woik entailed in assimilation) uses 1.2 cal¬ 
ories of energy, whereas 11.5 calories are needed to produce the same 
amount of flit. The author also states that in his experiments, the energy 
used in assimilation was entirely supplied by the nitrogen-faee nutrient 
substances, and this process of assimilation in no way increased the decompo¬ 
sition of animal protein. Hence for the production of meat, should a suffi¬ 
cient amount of nitrogen-free substances be avai'able, all that is necessary 
is to supply the animal with the amount of protein strictly required for 
this purpose, plus the maiutenance ration of protein. 


(z) According to Tangsls’ experiments, the mitiimnm amotmt of energy required to 
stq^rt life at the critical temperature of 20® to 3^® C, is iroo calories per sq. m. of surface. 

(2) The ■work of digestion uses 0.8 calory per i gm. of digestible protein^ 0.4 calory 
for I gm. digestible carbohydrate, and 0.24 caiory for i gm. of tai. (Ed.) 


[IMS] 
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Although Keelner's starch values (i) are not directly applicable to 
meat production, it is ho*swever'advisable to use them (with the following 
corrections) in practical work. 

To produce i kg. of fat a pig requires (in addition to the maintenance 
ration) 3 kg., and not 4 kg. of starch values, because the work of digestion 
in pigs is less than in cattle. 

In order to produce i kg. of meat, a pig requires, in addition to the 
maintenance ration, 0.2 kg. of digestible protein and 0.5 1^. of starch val¬ 
ues. It follows from what has already been said, that the production 
of meat, because of its water content, and the good use made of food pro¬ 
teins, only requires Vs of the starch values ne^ed for the production of 
fat; this fact should be taken into serious account in rearing young pigs. 

When fattening pigs, it should be remembered that the youngest, 
most rapidly-growing, animals are the most thrifty, for they possess most 
growth energy and, further, the production cost involved in increasing the 
meat weight is less than in the case of older pigs, whidi put on more fat 
(a process involving a greater expenditure of energy), and produce less meat. 

According to the author's experiments, a young Berkshire pig, from 
6 to 12 weeks old, can produce per 1000 kg. of live weight, 25 kg. of meat 
daily, which requires 4.5 kg. (or in round number 5 kg.) of digestible pro¬ 
tein. 

Supposing, for instance, that young w-eaned pigs which are growing 
rapidly, are fed according to Keei^ner's method (6.2 kg. of digestible 
protein and 33.8 kg. of starch values), the probable production will be 
as follows:— 


Absoibed. . 

Necessaiy for mamtenaaoe of life .... 
Available for pioduclioxi ... 

The production of 25 kg. of meat required 
Available for fat ptoduction. 


Digestible 

protein 

starch values 


kg 

__ _ 

6.2 

1 33-S 

I.O 

1 14-3 

5.2 

' 19.5 

5-0 

1 12.5 

— 

' 7.0 


There remain over from the production of fat 7.0 kg. starch values 
that can be transformed into 2.3 kg. of fat. The increase in weight is 
thus 27,3 kg., as against 6.5 kg. when fat is exclusively produced. 

These experiments show clearly enough that the starch values, even 
when corrected, as suggested by Hansson Nins, are not applicable to meat 
production, because not only is the utilisation of the protein 40 % higher 
as compared with the starch values, but the work of assimilation in meat 
production must also be taken into account. On the other hand, the pro¬ 
duction of the protein entering into the composition of the flesh cannot be 


(i) See JR. Ffehniaxy 1016, Na 194, aud December 1916, No. 1396. (JRd.) 
[ 1 « 25 ] 
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estimated in tbe same rnanaer as that the milk protein, which reqtdies a 
very small amotmt of assimilation energy. 

• 

1026 - Fres 3 iFo]AgeversusSi]ageforDaiiyGowsi]QderNebiaska(IJ.S.)Ck)nditious(i). 

— REIANDSKN, J. H., IlteEJDRICKSON J. W., WHITE, G C., NORTH, A. C. and WOODWARD, 

B. G., in Journal 0/ Datry Science, Vol. IV, No. s, pp. 124-153, tablesai, Baltimoie, 
Hatch, 1921. ^ 

Nebradsa pastures generally furnish insufficient feed for dairy cows 
during the dry season and it is found necessary to supplement the pas¬ 
tures with either fresh forage or with silage. 

If partial fresh foiage feed is employed the conditions in Eastern Ne- 
btadm are wdl adapt^, as sufficient rainfall is obtained nearly every 
summer. According to the statistics obtained from the Weather Bureau 
at lincoln the average lainfaU for the last 40 years amounted to 29.6 
inches; 1914, 26.53 in.; 1915, 29 in. 

In addition to this, the soil is equally favourable to fomge crops as 
there is a deep layer of Loess soil over the major portion. 

The objects of the experiments undertaken lasting over a period of 
2 years (1914-15) were: — i) to determine the most desirable rotation of 
fresh forage crops with respect to yid.d, date of sowing, date of harvesting 
together with an estimate of the cost of production; 2) to determine 
the value of fresh forage crops as compared with summer silage in 
the mtion for milk production; 3) to ascertain the comparative eco¬ 
nomy of butter fat produced by cows fed on ftesh foiage and silage 
respectivdy. 

Eight cows were sdected for feeding and were kept in dry lots {i, e, 
without pasture). Four were fed with fresh forage ad libitum. As a sup¬ 
plementary ration, they were fed with a 4: 2 : x mixture of maize, bran 
and oil meal (obt^ed by pressure), in amounts considered sufficient to 
keep them in normal production condition. 

The other 4 cows were fed with the same mixture togther with lu¬ 
cerne hay and maize silage, ratio i: 1:4. 

AH costs in money values were eliminated from this study and com¬ 
parisons were made on the basis of total nutrients of the feed or its pro¬ 
tein and energy content and on the basis of hours of labour and pro¬ 
duction. 

In the fresh foiage group, the following plants were used rye, wheat, 
lucerne, oats4-peas, white sweet clover, maize, sugar cane, millet, kaffir and 
cow peas {Vigna senensts) . Details as to the date of sowing, <^ate of harvest, 
methods of cultivation, rate of sowing, chemical composition and cost of 
production both for fresh forage crops and for silage are given in various 
tables. The result of the 2 years under consideration are collected in the 
appending Table. 

_ ♦ 

(x) See Jt. May X9i6, No. 537; R. April 19171 N'o. 348. (Ed.) 
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Fresh forage versus silage in ihe summer feeding for dairy cows. 


Averages for 2 years 1914 and 1915 








Ptesh forage 

Silage 

Number of days 




• . . . • 

. . lb. 

X41.0 

X4I.0 

Presb forage consumed per 4 cows 


61186.3 

— 

Grain 

» 


4 * 


. . lb. 

5 408.0 

4 263.0 

Sll^ 


B 

4 » 

.... 

. . lb. 

t — 

16 231.0 

Hay 

» 

S 

4 * 


. . lb. 

— 

3 933-0 

MUk produced 


» 

4 1. 

.... 

. . lb. 

13 480.75 

II 120.95 

Average % of fat 

, . . . 

. . . 


. . lb. 

4-29 

4.18 

Hours of man and horse labour 


. . lb. 

* 47.57 

189.32 

Grain reqtiired per 

100 lb milk • . 

41.81 

40.30 

Presh foiage 

» 

a 

100 a 

u 

. . lb. 

470.50 1 

_ 

Silage 

a 

a 

100 a 

a 

. . lb. 

— ' 

155.73 

Hay 

» 

a 

100 a 

)l • • 

. . lb. 

— j 

36.74 

naboor 


a 

zoo a 

a . . 

. . lb. 

1 . 8 x 3 I 

1 i .*45 

Dry matter 

a 

a 

zoo a 

a . • 

149.975 

110.555 

Crude protein 


a 

zoo a 

a . . 

. . lb. 

14-567 

10.472 

True protein 


a 

zoo a 

a . . 

. . lb. 

11.35 

8.044 

Net energy 


a 

100 a 

a . . 

.... 

10X.614 

65397 

Weight of cows at beginning. . 


. . lb. 

90X.2 

X 050.0 

333 

a 

end « 

. . . 


. . lb. 

' 990.5 

10x6.5 

Acres of ground required per 4 cows . . . 

. . lb. 

2.445 

1.665 


1027 - Potatoes as a Foiage Crop. — See No. 1047, of this Review. 

102$ - Notes on the Xahozitanee of Colour and Markings inPed^ree Hereford Cattle 
inBogland. — Prrx, p., in Journal of Genetke, Vol, IX, No. 3i PP. 381-303, pi. VH IS, 
figs. 7, blbliogxaphy of 12 works. 

Notes made on the pedigree Hereford cattle at Bridgnorth, 
Shropshire. 

Before considering the manner in which different characters are 
inherited, the author gives a short description of this race. A typical 
Hereford is a deep red beast; face and undeiparts and feet white; white 
patch along top of the neck; white at end of tail (i) Points that breeders 
attend to are the coat colour which diould be rich purple red and not yel¬ 
low : a dear dean nose, without spots and markings; and the horns should 
be free from pigment at the tips. 

The following variations have been observed: 

I. — Reduction oe the pigmented areas or excess op white (2). 
— This variation is most frequently met, certain families being known 
to throw white ” occasionally. 

- # 

(x> See Gxade o oci appended Plate. 

(2) See Gtades x-2-3-4 on Plate. 
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The factor “ excessive white ” acts as recessive to normal colouration. 
Two producers, namely I/jwland Paradigm and Bound’s Chance give 
ample evidence as regards colouration and markings. They were mated 
with cows homozygous and heterozygous respectively for the character 
istic “ excessive white. ” If these ir^li^iduals homozygous for the typ¬ 
ical markings are indicated by the letters NN, those bearing both factors 
by NW (i. e, “ normal pigmentation ” N, and " excessive white ” W), 
then the calves bearing the character ** excessive white ” should be of the 
genetic constitution WW. The produce of the above bulls may be 


set forth as follows. 

NNor NW WW 

l/owlaad Paradigm NW X 5 cows N W . 12 ; 5 

Bounds Chance NW X 6 cows N W . 13 : 5 


Tokils . 25 : 10 

Expectation . . . 26.25 : 8.75 

NN o NW WW 

r^owland Paradigm NW X 5 cows NN . 13 : o 

Bounds Chance NW X 13 cowsNN .. 39 o 

Toftals. ... 52 : 0 

Expectation, ... 52 : o 

NN NW WW 

Bounds Chance NW X 4 oowsWW .. 0:7:9 


Expectation. ... 0:8:8 

The above evidence shows that the factor W in Hereford cattle acts 
as a simple Mendelian recessive to the normal type of markings, normal 
and badly marked cattle occurring in the ratio of 3; i where hetero^- 
gous individuals are mated together. 

In addition to this, though the somatic effect of the white factor va¬ 
ries somewhat, each beast having white beyond the shoulders may be con¬ 
fidently assumed to be a homozygote of the constitution WW. 

II. Extension op the pigment or dark neck. — Tbe ordinary 
white-necked marking has disappeared and the dark necked ” type of 
pigmentation shows a distinct tendency to dominance (i). 

In the case of a cow called Shelsey Cypress that was dark-necked, 
only 2 out of 6 calves, all by normally marked bulls, have shown any white 
on the neck. Presumably the cow was a pure domhiant for the character 
“ dark-neck, ” the sires being heterozygous. However, dominance is 
not always complete seeing that white shows in some of the heterozygous 
offspring. This is evident in the adjoining pedigree table (page 1300) in 
which D indicates the character dark-neck, D" the normal colouration 
and W excessive white. 

According to this evidence, it may be concluded that when the factor 
N alone is present, D is dominant, whilst it becomes more or less lecesave 
in the presence of the factor w! 

(i) Sec ztade + 3 Uie Plate. 
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in. £bd-Bvi^. — A dbaracter qtiite common in Boyish Heiefoids 
atxmt Va of tJio cattle showing it (out of no, 73 showed moie or less coloTir, 
about their eyes), though it has never been the subject of sdection, the 
breeders not regarding it as of any importance (i). 

The coloured area varies considerably from a comparativd.y large 
cirde of red round each eye to only a dight trace of pigment. 

A study of the factor (R) has shown that the presence of pigment 
round the eyes is dominant wldch is aUdlomorphic to its absence, and this 
factor segregates indq)endently of other pigmentation factors in the sim¬ 
ple ratio of 1 : 2 : I. But dominance is not so complete in every case, 
so that the RR and Rr dasses are not always easy to distingaidi with 
certainty. It is possible and even probable that the factor N has a modi¬ 
fying or partially inhibiting effect on the full somatic expression of the 
factor R, so that a normally marked red-eyed beast would not have such 
wdl-marked eyes as a dark-necked red-eyed one, though both would 
transmit the factor R in equal purity to their offspring. 

IV. Dabjl or nraxY nose. — The pigment sometimes appears on 
the nose in Hereford cattle in quantities varying from a mere spot or two 
up to completely dark nose. The black or “ blue ” (dilute black) J^ts 
are considered the worst. Observations concerning the black and brown 
and black combined have already been made. This form of " dirty 
nose ” is usually found accompanying that deep rich coat colour known 
as daret. Out of 41 Herefords examined, which were of this tint, 15 had 
pigment on the nose and 26 had dean noses. The dirty nose is dearly 
a unit character dominant to the factor R and segregating independently 
of the other factors with the possible exception of the factor for the 
rich daret coat. The author for example noted a very white cow (grade—3) 
with a heavily spotted nose and dark cattle ferade -I-3) with perfectly 
dean noses. The figures cx>llected in relation to this transmission of 
character are as follows 



CZtean 

nose 

Spotted 

Heavfly 

pigmented 

• 

Dark-neeked + 3 and +2 . 

7 

■1 

0 

Very white —ato —.. 

7 


I 

Claret coloured. 

26 


15 

Pale blown.. 

9 

■I 

2 


The matings of dean-nosed (pp) with dirty-nosed cattle (PP) may he 
summarised as follows: 


(x) Xa certain oountiies, for example in Jamaica, cattle with pigment made their 
eyes axe actually preffsxed on account of thehr supposed immunity to the attacks of flies 
and certain eye diseases. {Author^s NoU) 
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PP Pp pp 


Newton Plmn PP X Newstead pp . 0:2 : o 

Newton PP X Bounds Chance pp . 0:2:0 


“ ToUa ... 0 : 4 : « 

Expectation ... 0:4 : o 

6 dean-nosed cows Pp X Newton Glance pp . 0:3 ; 3 


Expectation ... 0:3:3 


V. — Coat colour with REPEReNoe to the claret and pale 
BROWN SHADES. — The rich claret is the deepest shade found in Hereford 
cattle, yellow (actually a pale led brown) being the lightest, but interme¬ 
diate shades are often met with. 

The claret factor (C) proves to be recessive to that of pale brown 
(B) as the matings of 7 yellow Herefords with 2 bulls rich claret colour, 
resulted in 14 pale brown calves to i dark. This is somewhat surprising 
as, judging by analogy with chestnut and bay horses, it would be 
expected that the paler colour would prove recessive. 

The matings claret X pale brown and claret X claret show the follow¬ 
ing results: 

7 matings BB X GG ~ 14 BG: z CC Bspectation 15 BC. 

10 » GG X GG » 33 €^: I BC » m CO. 


The factors for coat colour segregate independently of others control¬ 
ling the distribution of pigment, but the factor C is often associated with 
factors R and p ; this may be as follows: 


Pale brown 

XI 


I WW : zo NNorNW 


Excessive white 


Claiet 

41 


2 WW ; ssNNorNW 


Pale brown 
xz 


3DD or DN : 8NN 


Pale brown 

II 

2 PP or P p t o p p 


Pale brown 
zz 

7RR or Rr: 4 ir 


Dark neck 


Dirty nose 


Red eyes 


CUrct 

41 

^blDD^DB tasNN 

Claret 

_41 

15PP or Pp : 26pp 

Claret 

41 

37RR or RT;4rr 
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Notes on the history of Hereford cattle with reference to their markings 
and variations show that the pigmentary characters are survivals from 
earlier times v^hen no selection was practised of cobnr or markings. 
Hence the faults which appear and reappear in the present-day Here- 
fords ^ould not he attributed to spontaneous variations, but are due to 
Menddian factors carried by the animals which cause the characters concern¬ 
ed to appear, when suitable combination of gametes gives them the 
opportunity^ 

1029 - Qn^naiea as a Stoek-Breeding Country. — Eranchz, q. (Vetennano cotomaie 

presso il Govemo ddla Cirenaica), in II mwio ErcolatH, Year XXIV, Nos. 15*19, Bib¬ 
liography of 15 miks. Turin, August i ^-September 30, 191Q. 

Observations and suggestions based on the study of what other au¬ 
thors have written on the subject, together with a comparison between 
these data and the facts observed by Franchi himself during bis stay 
in the Colony, which lasted for several years. 

The author tliinks that, in spite of the present depression, stock- 
breeding and the allied branches of industry will ultimately become the 
chief source of wealth in Cyrenaica. Good results can, however, only 
be expected, if thrifty animals are obtained which can live upon the wild 
herbage, and support periods of scarcity of forage. Thus, sheep-breeding 
(the travelling method is the most suitable and is ustmlly adopted) oc¬ 
cupies the first place, and cattle-rearing the second. The physiological 
condition of the native cattle is deplorable, but could be radically improved 
by adoption of better breeding methods. 

The massif of Cyrenaica is formed of limestone rocks; the large amount 
of terra lossa ” (red earth) being only the ferruginous, calcareous, resi¬ 
dual day typical of regions where the limestone has tindeigone alteration. 

Next to the limestone, but confined to the coast district, there is 
a sandstone, which although very soft and friable in the West, becomes 
much more compact and hard towards Bomba and Toubrouk. The 
thin strata of clayey limestone that predominate near Solloum, are inter¬ 
calated with these sandstones. At Solloum, the red earth disappears, 
but the soil remains of a clayey-calcareous type. Other thin strata of 
compact, impermeable marl or day are interbedded with the great lime¬ 
stone mass of the plateau. 

Although the flora of Tripolitauia is typical of the Sahara r^on, that 
of Cyrenaica is of the Mediterranean type. 

The author rapidly reviews the districts that may be regarded as of 
real agricultural importance ; he mentions all the coast rones and those 
situated in the mountainous region, and on the plateau which is a contin¬ 
uation of the hilly country but leaves out of account the interior zones 
of the oases and the pre-desert. 

The innumerable oases serving as pastures, which are scattered along 
the coast and over the plateau are the most suitable grazing-grounds for 
animals reared in the open. Th<*y represent fertile patches which have 
escaped the inroads of the desert sands, and the encroaching of bushes and 
shrubs. 
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The stock-breeding problem of Cyienaica may be stated as follows: 
It is necessary to provide means for increaang the herds and flocks, im¬ 
proving the stock, and finding a market for the produce. 

It is impossible to distinguishe any varieties or sub-groups in the 
domestic animals of Cyrenaica. Each breed is descended from a single 
ancestral stock, yet the progeny are not fixed enough in character for it 
to be possible to classify themas distinct types. The differences between 
the animals of the same race are almost entirely due to their place of 
origin, and the manner in which they have been reared. 

The horses are few in number and are evidently of Berber breed, 
although some individuals diow traces of inter-breeding with oriental- 
mesomorphic types. It is difficult to find animals with the distinct char¬ 
acters of the Arab horse. All the horses of the Colony have 3 fixed 
characters;— Convex frontal region (hare’s head), thick neck, ^ping 
croup, somewhat narrow at the gluteus. 

Extreme measures of ordinary native horses taken by the author. 


Wd^t to top of ivitheis. 

Oblique length of trunk.... | 

Width of chest. 

I^gth of thorax (from the point of the dionlder to 

the posterior border of the last rib). 

CSrcomferencc of thorax.. 

drcamference of fore cannon-bone. I 


from 138 to 153 cm. 

» 140 > 162 » 

» 27 » 39 » 

» 81 » 94 » 

» 158 » 179 » 

» 1/ » 20 » 


Rearing, in the strict sense of the word, does not exist. The horses 
are sufficiently strong for riding (for which they are genemHy used), 
and also for draught work. 

The donkeys are small; they usually have a grey coat with the mule 
stripe, or cross, or dlse a brown coat with light areas on the belly, on the 
inner part of the thigh, and round the eyes and mouth. Blac^ coats 
are an exception. There are not many donkeys, and they decrease in 
number as one advances towards the interior. On some parts of the coast, 
larger donkeys are found which are of the Pantdlerian type, and are prob- 
bably descended from imported animals of that breed. 

Mules are very rare. 

The dromedaries b^ong to a special breed, produced by crosses with 
anima ls from Egypt and the Sudan. There is a fairly large number of 
these camels; some droves contain excdlent specimens. They are used 
as beasts of burden, and by camvans. None are specially bred as running- 
camels or mdhaii Their coat is usually of different shades of fawn. 

CatUe are the animals that suffer most from the unfavourable con¬ 
ditions of the environment; there are, however, some individuals that 
would wdl repay selection. There is but one breed, and this the author 
does not believe to belong to the Iberian stock. The coat is generally 
wheat-coloured, sometimes ^tted, rarely black, A large number of the 
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cattle sufier from cysticercosis. The cows, thotigh bad milkers, have 
wdl-shaped udders. 


Extreme measurements of dromedary taken by the author. 


at top of withers. 

Depth of thocaz measured to half the sternal callosity 

Oblique length of trunk. 

Circumference of thorax.. 

Ciicumi^prencc of fore cannon-bone. 


from 165 to i$2 cm. 

* 77 » 96 » 

» 168 > 104 » 

» 179 » 235 » 

» 19 > 2S5 » 


Wdi^t at top of witbeis ^. 

from 99 to Z22 cm. 

We4^t at sacrum. 

» X04 » Z27 » 

IfCngth of thorax (from point of Mulder to posterior 


border of last rib). 

» 51 » 87 » 

Oblique length of trunk. 

» X18 » 178 » 

Circumference of fore cannon-bone. 

» 16 » 20.5 » 


The sheep belong to the Syrian breed {Bexhet variety), but they 
are of different sizes, and show no uniformity of type. They have abun* 
dant wool of an open texture and var3nng in colour from dirty white to 
blade with apical pigmentation. It is surprising to see the number of 
anomalies in shape and form presented by these animals: horns and su¬ 
pernumerary members, monorchidia, ayptorchidia, hermaphrodism, 
epispadias, and hypo^adias. Usually, they are in good condition, and 
not infrequently, the dead weight of the sheep at the local butchers is over 
40 kg. 

As the author has observed, there are two forms of steatopygia 

(1) In which the fat deposit is strictly confined to the tail; 

(2) in which it extends to the croup; tins is called the “ fat rump 
type These forms occur independently of the animal’s state of nu¬ 
trition. 


Extreme measurements of sheep taken by the author. 


Wei^t at withers. 

from 

60 to 

73 

gtn. 

Oblique length of trunk. 

» 

71 . 

88 

» 

Depth of chest. 


21 » 

25 

» 

Circumference of thorax. 

a 

88 A 

104 

» 

dreumferenoe of fore cannon-bone. 

» 

9 » 

IZ 

« 


The goats are fine animals and in good condition: few of them are, 
however, kept and then usually reared with dieep. The goats of Cyre- 
naica bdong to the breed of Capra hircus Hitileri. Their hair is long, and 
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their coats generally white, grey, or spotted, seldom black. The females 
as a rule, yield abundance of milk. 

The fowls, which all bdong to one native race, are very numerous, 
and exc^ent layers although they are rather small, light birds. 

The pigeons are of different types belonging to various breeds, and 
are somewhat •small. 

In conclusion, the author points out the course to be followed in or¬ 
der to improve the stock of the Colony and says that it is absolutely nd- 
essary for the Government to take^thi initiative. The first thing is 
to increase the native domestic breeds, which present no difficulties, as 
pastures are not lacking. This should be followed by the draining of 
the marshy land. 

In order to encourage stock-breeding in Cyrenaica, it is requisite to : 
i) Increase the domestic animals as rapidly as possible; 2) Improve 
the local species, especially by crossing and sdection; 3) Change 
the environment and solve the forage question; 4) Ensure sufficient 
reserves of water for the stock and for irrigation purposes; 5) turn to 
best account the capabilities of the animals, and place Ihdr products 
on the market; 6) found a Stock Breeding Station providea with all the 
apparitos required for experimental work. Affiliated to the chief Station, 
there should be zonal sto^-breeding ^b-stattons for the purpose of pro¬ 
paganda and supervision; 7) develop the Veterinary Service for prophy¬ 
laxis and sanitary inspection; 8) make quarantine stations for stock that 
is to be imported or exported; 9) encourage the installation of cold- 
storage plants in the chief coast-towns. 

As regards the means of sdection, the author advises 

For horses, the use ot eastern stallions and mares to the total exdu- 
sion of European animals. 

For mules, extensive breeding with donkeys imported from Pantd- 
leria. 

For drojnedaries, the sdection of good local types, and the castration 
of the young males not needed for bleeding purposes, in order to increase 
the meat supply. 

For cattle, the sdection of native animals, the larger importation of 
the Sicilian breeds that have giv^ good results and the castration of 
calves not needed for breeding. In the marshy districts (Bomba), zebus 
and buffaloes might be tried. 

For sheep and goats, careful breeding and choice of breeding-animals, 
for the stock is already good. The castration of lambs destined for the 
butcher is also necessary. * ^ 

For fowls, the introduction^ of early-maturing breeds. 

1030 ~ The Present Ccmdition of Sto^-Breeding in Hungary .—von xconkouv-tsbcc, 
A., (Sccretaty of the Hunga r ian Agdcultatal Society) in the Deutsche Landwirfschatih 
tdiA Presse, Year XlfVXLX, No. 43, p. 318. Berlin, May 1931. 

A short report on the Twentieth National Show of Breeding-Stock 
atTBuda-Pest. This show, whidi was the first sincj the outbreak of hos- 
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tilities, demonstrated that in spite of the war, Hungary still possesses 
sufficient cattle to form the basis of a national industry. 

Considering the reduction of Hungarian territory, the number of 
exhibits was very satisfactory. Most of the cattle were pure-bred Sim- 
menthals, but there were a large number of crosses between the Simmen- 
thal and the local pied-red breed. The grey Hungarian stepps cattle 
had few r^resentatives. 

Most of the sheep were either combing-wool Merinoes, or early-matar- 
ing Merinoes, the Peace Treaty having deprived the country of most of the 
sheep farms where the animals supplying wool for textile fabrics used to 
be bred. The pigs consisted almost entird.y of animals belonging to the 
Hungarian Mangalicza breed, there being but very few of the early-matur¬ 
ing foreign breeds, although these are now in great demand. 

The following prices are paid for breeding-animals (males and females): 
— Cattle 38 000 to 150000 kronen; pigs 10000 kronen; ^eep 8450 kronen. 

X031 - Study of the Gattle-Bieeding Situation in South America (Brazil, Uruguay^ 

Argentina) Especially as R^rds a Possible Market for Swiss Cattle. — i<utht g , 

(Octant de la Co!nxni<%sion des PMtetioas Bui&ses des syn dicats d’elevage bovinj, in 

the 4 .nnuaire a^rtcole de 1 % Suisse Year XXir, Pa,, v6L 2, pp. 49-70. lyuceme, 1921. 

Report on the present condition of cattle-breeding in South America, 
especially in Brazil, and of the cattle shows at Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, 
and Buenos-Ayxes in 1920. 

The author, who was one of the judges of the dairy-cow division at 
the Rio Janeiro show, has studied the present condition of cattle-breeding 
in tbe country , the improvement obtained by the introducticn of foreign, 
especially Swiss, races, and the possibility of finding a sale for Swiss cattle 
in South America. 

BRA.zn. (i). — Among the cattle on show at the third National Cat¬ 
tle E^bition, opened on July 4, 1920, there were 67 of the Brown Breed 
and 20 of the Spotted Breed ; tbe Black Spotted Breed, on the other 
hand, had not a single representative. 

In the milch-cow division, there were amongst others, Dutch, Nor¬ 
man and Blemish animals, as well as specimens of Jerse3^ and Guernseys. 
The following fi^gures show the proportion in which the various breeds 
were represented at the Show:— Zebu 294; Caracu 14; Hereford 301 ; 
PoUed Angus 20 ; North Devon 16 ; Shorthorn 39 ; Red Poll 20 ; Simmen- 
thal 20; Schwyz 67; Limousine 16; Normandy 15; Flemish 13 ; Dutch 
108; Guernsey 20; Jersey 30; Local breed Animaes Nacionaes ”) 
12 ; Red Lincoln 5 ; Milch cows of various breeds 7 ; Total: T027 head. 

The author thinks that Swiss cattle *would find a ready sale in Brazil, 
if more active propaganda were made by sending well sdected animals 
of the Swiss breeds to shows in that country, but they would find 
serious rivals in the English be 5 breeds which are already well-iepresent- 
ed there. 

(x) See: R Jan. 1915, No. So ; R. Kov. 19x5, No. 1183; J«ly 1021,Nos. 700 
and 767. 
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The Braalian breeders are now ftdly aware of the necessity of paying 
serious attention to the improvement of the native races. Good results 
will certainly be obtained as soon as there are better means of communica¬ 
tion, and when the control of “ tristeza is more effective, and the question 
of breed solved. The author has had the opportunity of visiting many large 
farms and " fazendas " in which he found cows bdonging to the Brown 
breed, and the Red jotted breed ; some of the animals being pure-bred, 
others cross-bred. The “ Posto zootechnico de Pinheiro which is State 
property, is a model farm on which are kept the most different races of 
cattle of Brazilian or European origin. Amongst others, there are 8o 
head belonging to the Brown and Spotted Red breeds, that were purchased 
in Switzerland in 1919 ; some of the consignment snccomhed to “ tristeza 
The an ima ls have retained their shape and points, but have lost flesh, 
owing, it is supposed, to the condition and situation of the land. 

On another large “ fazenda at Paysandu, belonging to Dr. Jon- 
QumnsK, there was a herd of 880 cows belonging to the brown breed, 
mostly hybrids, but still showing the breed characters; the animals were 
in good condition. The author believes that great improvement could 
be effected though the infusion of fresh blood by bulls imported directly 
from the home of the breed. Further, since the price of tnilk is rising, the 
milk-industry will undoubtedly develop in this region. According to the 
proprietor, the average daily milk yidd is 8 litres, wich in proportion to 
the total returns obtained from the estate, is very satisfactory. 

On another farm (Santa Cecilia a Volta Redonda), the herd consists 
of 1000 head of cattle, of which 60 belong to the brown breed; the rest 
being the products of a cross between that breed and the local a " Ca- 
racu ” race. 

Afterwards, the author visited Carneio's farm situated in the 
basin of the Parahyba, in the State of Minas Geraes, where the dairy 
industry has made more progress. 

Cattle-breeding is chiefly practised in the south, whereas in the north 
horse and mule-breeding are more in favour. 

A large number of the beef cattle (local breed) required to provision 
Rio de Janeiro comes from the above State. The remainder are sent from 
a greater distance, from the States of Matto Grosso and Goyaz, but as 
the an im als make three journeys, which takes from 2 to 3 months, on 
foot, they lose much of their weight on the way, and have to be re-fattened 
on the pastures in the States of Minas Geraes and Rio de Janeiro before 
be^ sent to the abattoir. No Swiss cows were met with, except some 
animals, resembling the Simmenthal bleed to a certain extent as regards 
their coat but having more or less assumed the shape of the indigenous 
races (*' Caracii ”) or of the zebu. It is in this State that Swiss cattle, espe¬ 
cially the brown breed, would have the *best chance of success. 

The “ Campo Alto ” fazenda in the State of Sao Paolo, possesses 
^veral bulls of the Swiss Brown breed, which in spite of their age (one 
is more than 10 3rears old) are still vigorous and fit for service. Two 
young bulls (11-15 oionths old), bred on the premises, left much to be desir- 
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ed as regards symmetry and development, and tlieir coat was too light 
in colour. Splendid results have been obtained by crossing Swiss Spotted 
Red cattle with the local (" Caracu ”) breed. Two oxen ( Simmenthal 
54 Caracu), which were being fattened, showed no signs of mixture of 
tdood in tiieir horns, ears, muzzles, or hoofs. Eighty cows, the products 
of a cross between the Caracu and jotted Red breeds (although only 
of 54 ^ven 54 Simmenthal blood), were superior in shape and milk yield 
to the pure-bred Caracas, and weighed on an average from 200-250 
kg. more per head. The average daily mj1k-3deld of this herd was 8 to 
9 litres per cow, whereas that of the Caracas never exceeded 3-4 litres. 
Amongst other estates, the author also visited that belonging to the Sao 
Paulo Stock-Breeding Station. In the model cow-shed there, he saw 
imported Shorthorn, Jersey, Guernsey, Limousine and Dutch cows which 
were being acdimatised, and undergoing immunisation; the results ob¬ 
tained by inoculation against tristeza are said to be most satisfactory. 
In short, the author found that the brown breed is well represented nu¬ 
merically in Brazil, but that the quality of the animals is very inferior. The 
Spotted Red breed, on the other hand, is but little known As regards the 
breeding conditions in Brazil, the author does not think that the English 
beef breeds are likely to establish so firm a footing there as to crowd out 
all other races, which has hitherto been the case in Argentina and Uruguay. 
The Dutch cattle, however, though represented by many specimens in 
farms situated near the towns, do not appear to have succeeded as well as 
the Swiss dual-purpose breeds. 

So far, land-owners have manifested a market preference for the 
zebu imported from India. Zebus belong to a primitive race, and are 
very thrifty, and resistant to diseases, thus needing little care, which is 
a great advantage in Brazil. They are wdl enough adapted to regions 
where cattle are kept to provide manure, but as the demand for animal 
products increases in other coimtries, the zebu of the Brazilian farm will 
be obliged to retire in favour of European breeds. 

Taking these data as a basis, the author ha^^ sketched out the outlines 
of a scheme for importing Swiss cattle into Brazil 

He demonstrates the necessity of establishing agencies and creating 
a Swiss-Brazilian Society to purchase or rent an estate where a large 
herd of cattle can always be kept, so that the animals are immtmised against 
“ tristeza " and can become accustomed to living in a dimate, and under 
conditions, differing greatly from those obtaining in their native country. 

According to the author, the most formidable rivals of the Swiss 
cattle on the Brazilian market will be Brirish and North American animals. 
Powerful associations, with much British and American capital behind 
them, have already been formed in the State of Sao Paulo for the purpose of 
installing abattoirs and cold-storage plants. It is certain, that, by 
these means, an impetus will be given to the rearing of English beef-breeds 
of cattle, and to their exportation to Brazil. The great difficulty in the way 
of importing Swiss catLe is the deficiency of means of transport. As re¬ 
gards show cattle, the author advises their being sent in good time, so as 
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to be able to spend at least 2 montlis in Brandi, and tbus become some¬ 
what acclimatised before eshibition. 

Urugxjay (t) has followed the example of the Argentine Republic 
in the measures taken for improving its cattle and in organising large an¬ 
nual shows. The results obtained in a short time are most encouraging, 
Uruguayan breeders have specialised in Herefords, and seem to have a 
dear idea of the objects for which they are breeding. 

With the exception of Herefords, which are preferred, almost the only 
European cattle in Uruguay are Shorthorns. 

Thus, at the Fifteenth Show at Montevideo, there were 104 Hereford, 
93 Shorthorn, 5 Normandy bulls (one being 2 % years old), i Jersey, and 
I Dexter bull. Hardly any cattle are reared in Uruguay for the frozen-meat 
trade, and it would be difficult, at all events for the present, to introduce 
other breeds into the country. Huge cold-storage plants have been installed 
by the important firms of Swift and AxMOim at Montevideo. 

Another institution existing at Buenos Ayres, as well as at Monte¬ 
video, and which deserves serious attention is the many public auctions 
where Herefords and Shorthorns are sold. A first-dass Shorthorn bull 
was purchased at such a sale for no 000 pesos (270 000 francs at the then 
rate of exchange); other bulls fetched respectively 70 000,100 000,170 000, 
130 000, 150 000, 180 000, 200 000, and 250 000 fr. 

Arg:bntina (2). — The conditions of cattle-breeding in the Argen¬ 
tine Republic are quite different. Although the English beef-breeds. 
Short-horns, Herefords, Polled and Aberdeen Angus, still take the first 
place, more attention has for some years been devoted to dual-purpose 
cattle. The Brown breed is wholly unknown in Argentina, but there are 
several specimens of the Black Spotted Fribourg cattle; these, however, 
show marked signs of degeneration. The Red Spotted breed is only known 
by name. 

When importing Swiss cattle, it is of paramount importance to Argen¬ 
tina that the animals should be healthy, vigorous, and accustomed 
to mountain pastures. 

The Show opened on Sept- 4 1920, induded among the exhibits, 
representatives of the following bre^Shorthorn 1315; Polled 
Durham 4; Hereford 229; Aberdeen Angus 130 ; Red Poll 2; Shorthorn 
(red) 4; Flemish 9 ; Jersey 4; Normandy ii; Fribourg 7; Dutch-Friesian 
31; Holstein Friesian 34; total: 1780 head. 

In pa3dng the above-mentioned high prices for service bulls, the 
Argentine or Uruguayan breeder pays for a pure-bred animal of long and 
good pedigree which is vouched for by absolutely trustworthy documents. 
Further, the author found on enquiry in both Argentina and Uru¬ 
guay, that all the regulations connected with the Herd-books emanate 
from a single source, and are identical for all breeders of the same cattle. 
There is only one Herd-book for the shorthorn, Hereford, and Aberdeen 


(x> See: X, May 191 No. 466 and Jtme 1917, No. 517. (£d.) 

(2) See: Mar. 1916,Ka264; R. Aug., 1917,No.xi23; X. JulySept. 1919, No.950. (Ed,) 
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Angus breeds respectively. lu the Argentina Shorthorn Herd-book, no 
animal is registered whose pedigree cannot be traced back to the English 
Herdbook of 1850. More importance is attached to the pedigree of stock 
in Argentina than in any other country m the world, except England. 
Brazil is still in the preliminary stage, but is talritig interest in this 
matter. In all the states of South America, the greatest efforts are being 
made in the direction of systematic improvement of the different breeds 
of cattle. 

Both in Argentina and Uruguay, the annual cattle shows areorganised 
by Agricultural Societies, and not by the State. To these Societies are 
also intrusted the keeping and supervision of the Herdbooks, and of all 
the pedigree-registers of every kind of animal; while to their initiative mtist 
be attributed the efforts made to improve the agricultural conditions of 
all the large estates. 

Since cattle shows have been instituted, and especially since the Cen¬ 
tenary exhibition of 1910, the cattle exhibited have always been judged 
by English judges who are experts, in as much as they supplied the 
selected stock. Very severe supervision is exercised. 

As regards how much show animals should be fattened, which is a 
question much discussed in Switzerland, Germany, and elsewhere, the 
author has observed, that all the beasts exhibited in Argentina are in prime 
condition. The prize breeding-stock (bulls and cows), which head the list 
are extra-fat cattle although the breeders admit that so much fat is inju¬ 
rious to the health, and diminishes the reproductive powers of the animals 
yet the idea is so well established that even breeding stock should be fat, 
that a lean bull or cow, would have no change of bring awarded a prize. 

1032 - The Guernsey Breed in Latium (i). - Sebcni, 0.,in the Rtviski ae,rtcoJa romana, 
Vol, XI^VIl, No 8, pp. 210-214. Rome, August 1921. 

In reply to questions sent to him by the President of the Comizio agii- 
colo di Roma, the author makes the foUowiug statements 

One buU-calf and one cow-calf (6 months old) were imported by him 
from Guernsey in 1910, and 4 cows in 1912. These animals were success¬ 
fully crossed with Swiss and Dutch cattle, but finally it was resolved 
to specialise on the pure Guernsey breed. 

The weight of the adult animals varies from 350 to 400 kg. The 
third generation hybrids obtained by the author appear to put on weight 
in a very satisfactory manner, as has been observed in the United States (2 ). 
The average milk of yield adult cows fed on local ordinary forage is about 
3000 litres. The milk retains its characteristic richness in cream, its flavour 
is very delicate, and its colour generally yellowish. 

The breed is easily acclimatised. To ascertain this fact, the author 
made a special experiment on his farm at Grottaferrata where he kept 


(1) See: R. July 1916, No. 777 . 

(2) See. R, Jan. Z 9 i 7 > No. 61. {Ed.) 
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some Guernsey cows in the open winter and summer, forseveral years. 
They were given local forage, often even to the exclusion of concentrates. 
The readiness with which this breed becomes acclimatised is also proved by 
its being exported to France, England, Denmark, Sweden and the most 
different parts of the United States, where very pure-bred herds have been 
formed. 

The 60 ATtimfllft bred by the author, though examined every year, were 
found to be free from tuberculosis; but occasionally they suffered from sub¬ 
lingual abscesses due to the forage which was sometimes coarse. The 
cows that were first imported are now ii years of age, yet still give plenty 
of milk. The author has seen in the island of Guernsey a cow of the 
native breed, 16 years old, with a fine little calf of 2 months, and stiU giv¬ 
ing abundance of milk. Such cases are not rare, indeed as a general rule, 
cows belonging to breeds that have been greaiiy improved, continue to 
serve their special purpose much longer than less w^-bred animals. 

The author does not think it advisable that Guernsey cattle should be 
widely kept at present in Latium, for it is necessary that much progress 
should first be made in the production of forage and the care of stock. 
Under present conditions, this breed can only be reared successfully in 
exceptional cases, by a few expert breeders. 


X033 - Soi^um for the Intensive Feeding of F!^. — Ooxrm, a., in the Comptes rendus 
de VAcadhnie d?Agri€uUur& de Stance, Vol. VIT, No. 27, pp, 588-592. Paris, July 13, 
* 1931. 

The author calls attention to the feeding value of sorghum grain, and 
shows the excellent results he obtained with it in intensive pig-breeding. 

There is only one cereal superior to sorghum as a pig-feed and this is 
maize, which has a higher fat content. 

Sorghum is as nutritious as wheat, barley, rye or manioc100 kg. 
of sorghum is equivalent to 125 kg, of oats or 140 kg. of buckwheat. 

The nutritive quality of sorghum is as high as that of groundnut 
cake, although its composition is completely different. Sorghum is 15 % 
more nutritious than palm-oil cake, and 30 % more than oil-free palm-oil 
meal. It is readily eaten by stock. 

In the author's experiments, young pigs fed sorghum and skim milk 
gained 5 kg. per week, as soon as they had attained the weight of 20 kg. 

When given skim milk and 200 kg. of sorghum, u young pig can put 
on 75 kg. of ffit meat in a little less than 4 weeks. This meat costs very 
little, as sorghum can be bought for 35 francs per 100 kg. in those districts 
in France where it is cultivated. 

If there is no skim milk obtainable, 500 gm. of groundnut cake and a 
good handful of bone-meal per pig must be added to the sorghum. In 
this case, it may be calculated that 220 kg. of sorghum, 70 kg. of groundnut 
cake, and 10 kg. of bone-meal wfll be needed to produce 75 kg, of fat meat. 

The Nantes experiment centre is engaged in trying to make sorghum 
popular among small breeders. 
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1034 - Experiments Made in the United States on the Bespective Values of Green 
Feeds as a Preventive of Intestinal Disorders of Growhig Ghiekens. phzlivs» 

A. G. ( Chief ia Poultry Husbandry), Cars, R. H. (Associate in Nutrition), Kemnard, 
D. C. (Assistant in Poultry Husbandly, Purdue Hniversity Agncultiiial Fxpeiiment 
Jou>fiuilof AiriciiUuralResearch,Xo\. XX, No. ii, pp Washington, 

D. C., March 1921. 

Report on eKpeiiments carried out in 1919 at Purdtie University 
Agricultural Experiment Station, with a view to finding some appropriate 
means of checking intestinal putrefaction, the principal cause of mortality 
of chickens raised in confinement. It was decided to try a series of differ¬ 
ent compounds which might be expected to have an antiseptic effect or 
might serve to prevent constipation. 

The stock used was 160 White Leghorn day-old chickens which were 
divided into 10 lots of 16 chickens each. 

During the first 4 days, the chickens in all lots were given water and 
maize. Each bird was marked and the weight was recorded. 

Each lot was then given its respective ration. The basal ration giv¬ 
en to all lots consisted of 50 parts cracked maize, 35 parts maize meal, 
15 parts maize bran, 3 parts ash, 8.86 parts meat scrap, and 10.9 parts 
soybean meal (all parts by weight). To this basal ration was added 
the substances indicated in the adjoining Table. 

The addition of copper sulphate appeared to have the most beneficial 
and antiseptic effect as regards a preventive of intestinal putrefaction 
and consequent mortality. As to the use cf sprouted oats, thought by 
some to be effective in lessening mortality, especially when fed for a short 
time only and when given as a supplement to a somewhat monotonous 
ration, in the present experiments no directly beneficial effect was evi¬ 
denced. 

The sulphur caused a continued looseneas of the bowels; however, 
up to 8 weeks of age this was one of the best lots. 

The retarding effect of tobacco was pronounced and resulted in stunting 
the growth during the first 8 weeks. There was a tendency, however, for 
the chickens to recover somewhat by the age of 14, weeks, but they alwa}^ 
seemecT more wild and nervous than those of any of the other lots. 

The use of hydrochloric acid in the drinking water seemed to be of 
some benefit seeing that the mortality was somewhat less than the average 
and the growth was consistent throughout the e 3 q)eiiment. 

Strawboard pulp, supplied to the ration for the purpose of adding 
bulk and thereby lessening the danger of impaction of the small intestine 
and caecum common when feeding a grain ration, did not seem to aid in 
reducing mortality. 

The lots given a litter of oat straw to encourage the chickens to exer¬ 
cise, did not prove successful as regards growth nor was the mortality 
lessened. This ration has proved its efficacy in promoting growth but 
has also proved its inefficiency in checking mort^ty, especially during 
the 8th and 14th weeks. 

Lactose added to the ration did not seem to aid in lessenii^ mortality 
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or in promoting growth. This may be due to the fact as stated by Men¬ 
del and MtTCHELL (i), that birds, unlike mammals, have no sugar- 
splitting enzymes in the small intestine; hence the sugar fed was not con¬ 
verted into lactic acid to any considerable extent. In addition to this, 
the faeces contained the normal amount of uric acid and no soluble ammo¬ 
nium salt where hydrochloric add was used in the drinking water. 

The experiments have shown that hydrochloric acid, sulphur and par¬ 
ticularly copper sulphate offer interesting possibilities in raising chickens 
in confinement. 


Siihstances oddeA to the basal raiion and mortality of chickens. 
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1035 The Introductjkin of the Italian Bee Into BiaziL ^Chacatoi and Quiniaes, Voi. 

XXIZL No. 6, pp, 456-457. Sfio Paulo, June 15, 

In November, 1920, Prof. E. Schenk imported twenty swdrms of 
Italian bees which were sent to the Borges de Medeiros Institixte. No time 
was lost there in raising queen-bees according to the most modem methods, 
and by the end of February 1921, only 10 % of the swarms at the Insti¬ 
tute still had black native queens, all the rest having yellow (Italian) 
ones. 

Where an Italian queen-bee was present in a native swarm, it was 
necessary perforce to allow her to be fertilised by the native males, but 
since eggs producing males dre not fertilised, these queens only produced 

(1) Mendkl, Lafayette, B., and Muchell, P. H., Chemical Studies cm Growth.— I. The 
iuvertmg euzyxoes of the alimentary tract especially in the embryo, in Amtrican of Journal 
Physiology, Vbl. XX, No. i, pp. 81-96, 1907. 

(2) SUawboarc^xedneed to pulp with water. The pulp after most ol the water is cacpel- 
led is mi:!oed with the dry mask. 
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yellow and not black males. At the present time, all the fertile bees 
are of the Italian breed, the]|^black males and qneens having died or been 
destroyed. 

In its new home, the Italian bee shows its usual characters of gentleness, 
great activity, and resistance to disease. 

1036 - Results of the 1919-1920 Season of Silkworm Egg-Breeding in France. — 

MinhU're de VAs^riculturet Directmr de VAgriculture, liuUetin Alensuel de VOffice de Ren- 
^cis^nements aoricoles. Year XIX, July-December, 1020, p. 353. Paris, 1020. 

During the season 1919-1920, the work of the service for the supervi¬ 
sion and control of silkworm egg-breeding was carried out by 2 inspectors 
and 12 controllers; the number of establishments inspected was 62, a 
larger number than in preceding years. 

The weight of the cocoons sent after sorting to the egg-rearing establish¬ 
ments showed a considerable increase in comparison with that recorded for 
other seasons and rose to 206 256 kg. as against 116 929 in 1916-1917, 
115 661 in 1917-1918, and 94174 in 1918-1919, but was about the same as 
the pre-war average (of about 207*500 kg.) for the i)eriod 1911-19T4. 

In proportion to the larger weight of cocoons sent to the rearers, the 
‘‘seed" production showed a great increase, being as much as 14 597.144 
kg. (8503 in 1917-1918; 6342 in 1918-1919). 

Of the total weight produced 884 6.354 kg. (corresponding to 400 568 
boxes) were provided with the official mark, as against 269 727 guaranteed 
boxes supplied in 1917-1918, and 176 231 in 1918-1919. 

These guaranteed silkworm eggs were chiefly de^atched to Syria 
(1382 kg.), Serbia (1157 kg.), Spain (807 kg.), Italy (711kg.), Japan (472 
kg.), etc. A large quantity was also sold in France. 

The number oi batches of e^ sampled at the rearing establishments 
and examined at the Draguignan sericultural Station totalled 2142, of 
which only i was found to have been attacked by p6biine, and this but 
to a limited extent, only 3 % of the eggs being infected. 

• The results of the season 1918-1919 show, on the one hand, that 
the silkworm-egg breeding industry, through it has suffered from the gen¬ 
eral economic depression has recovered, and has now attained its pre¬ 
war level, and on the other, that the efforts made by the officials of the 
control service to improve the quality of French silkworm eggs-have 
borne good fruit, as is shown by‘the maimer in which the silk worm rear¬ 
ers and suppliers of “ seed ” have evidently profited by the advice given 
to them by the Inspectors on the occasion of their visits to the rearing 
establishments. 

X037 - Crossing Pure Breeds of Silkworms in Relation to Modem Theories of B^b- 
ridisation and Heredity. — I. GmumoBi, IL, (Directeur de rinstitut S^iidcole de 
Trente), in the AmwaHo deUa R. Stazione bacoloi/ica di Padova, VdL. XI-XIII, Bart, 2, 
Padua, 1920. — II. Bollb, G., in AUevamenH, Vol. IT, No. 4, PP. 107-108. Pelenno, 
April 10, 192X. 

I. — From a carefol study of the lesnlts of ezpexixaents in silk¬ 
worm crossing made principally by Cootagne, Quajat and Tojama, 
Grakdosi has arrived at the following condnsions 
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i) On crossing pure breeds of silkworms, the Mendelian laws 
are found to hold good only to a certain extent, probably on account of 
the great difficulty of obtaining really pure-bred specimens for the experi¬ 
ment. In any case, whether one character or another follows the laws 
of Mendd or not, is of little importance in securing new breeds that are 
resistant to “ flacherie Neverthdess, the work hitherto accomplished 
has yielded results that can serve as a guide for further experiments which 
it is hoped will provide the silkworm industry with new breeds of vigorous 
hybrids. No steps have so far been taken to attain this practical result 
by scientific methods. 

(a Mendelism alone would not suffice. In order to obtain the desir¬ 
ed breed by this means only, it would be necessary to find, fix and perpet¬ 
uate as pure dominants, a very large number of characters. Further, in 
the same combination, numerous other characters, that it is wished to 
suppress would have to act as absolute recessives. To accomplish aU this 
is pmctically impossible. 

(3 If Mendelism by itsdf is inadequate, it can nevertheless be of 
valuable assistance to us in attaining our object, for it may be regarded 
as a rapid means of resolving the complex of race characters into its compo¬ 
nent parts. Then is the time for selection, which has hecm rigorously 
practised for many genemtions, to take up the task with the twofold 
object of reproducing the combinations answering to requirements, even if 
only to a small degree, and of fixing these combinations in such a manner 
that they may be reproduced irder se. These combinations should above 
all indlude those physiological characters that, in spite of their great com¬ 
plexity, and the large number of inherent non-transmissible factors by 
which they can be modified during the embryonic and post-embryonic 
devrfopment of the progeny, themselves appear to have in the germ-plasm 
a material substratum capable of being transmitted. 

The most vigorous oriental breeds must be chosen for ciossiog with 
our finest and most profitable breeds, and whatever Menddism canijiot 
give, must be sought for by means of the careful sdection of combina¬ 
tions obtained by segregation, and autonomy. 

4) Among the breeds likely to furnish good results, the oriental 
bivoltins and univoltms must not be forgotten when it is desired to obtain 
hybrids combining the best qualities of our native silkworms with the 
disease-resistance cbamcteiistic of these foreign breeds. 

5) The continued selection that may be necessary to restrain the 
variability of self-bred hybrids within minimum lijnits is not so great 
a disadvantage as repeating the crossing operations every year. 

11 . — Prof. has arrived at similar conclusions from the results 

of his experiments on the white Japanese breeds which he studied in 
Japan, and afterwards reared and crossed for several years at the Goiizia 
Experiment Station. Silkworms become more vigorous, not only through 
dossing, but also by change of country. The author frotind, both in China 
and Japan, breeds that were much prized, though they had the defect 
of great susceptibility to ** flacherie ”, which on being brought to Europe, 
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proved most tesistant to that disease. The same fcict has been observed 
in Europe; some legions even, especially the districts of Ascoli and the 
Abrazzi in Italy, and of the Var and Basses-Alpes in France, have a good 
reputation for the production of vigorous native breeds of silkworms, 
which when reared in other countries, are much less attacked by the 
malady. 

1038 -* SOkworms Mounting on Broom. — Favero, P., in tlie BoUe&ino del ConsigUo pro^ 

vinciale d^AgficoUura, Vol. XXXIV, No. 10. p. 189-192, figs. 2. Trent, 30, 1921. 

A mistake very frequently made by silkworm rearers is to feed the ca¬ 
terpillars too soon after the 4th moult, which causes them to grow unequally, 
and also makes them all mount on the broom as soon as the first ones are 
ready. In this way, some of the larvae will get on the broom after having 
again eaten a meal, and therefore will produce a smaller quantity of silk. 

Another error consists in covering the branches vrith cloths, etc., so as 
to hinder the drculalion of air, thus inducmg cocoon rust or destroying the 
lustre of the sHk. 

The author therefore advises the adoption of the system used in Pied¬ 
mont and the Abruzzi, which is figured in the text. At suitable intervals 
in the trays used for breeding, hedges or tunndis should be made of light 
elastic material (any dry, dean branches can be used). The silkworms which 
are kept thus separated, are fed uninterruptedly during the pupation period 
so that they go on to the broom as they become ready, which under normal 
conditions, means in 3 or 4 days, counting from the caterpillar to the 
last. No covering of any sort is pnt over the branches. With this system, 
heavier, flawless, cocoons with a larger 3?ield of silk are obtained, and 
double cocoons never occur. 

FARM ENGINEERING. 

1039 - Motor Plou^bing in Qyrenaiea.— gorini, p. M.,iii VAfrica HaUana, Voi. xi,. 

Part m, pp. 122-123. Naples, May-Jtme 1921. 

The author shows by the following dat^, the great advantage of hiiing 
motor-ploughs for tilling the land in Cyrenaica. 

In the plain to the south of Bengasi, the Arab, if he has no better 
implement at his disposal. Hies a native wooden, pointed plough drawn 
•by a camd for preparing the seed-bed. He pays for each workday a min¬ 
imum of about one " measure " of wheat, or tvro of barley, pa3mient beiog 
nearly always made in kmd. A “ measure " equals Vs wHch weighs 
on an average 90 kg. in the case of wheat, and 60 kg. m that of barley, 
It takes two days and a hflif to plough i hectare with a camel and native 
plough. To the cost of hire must be added other small expenses, and the 
camdl-driver*s food. Therefore, the cost of native labour for i hectare is 
nearly equal to that of a day's work with a motor-plough (reckoned 
by the author at 70.87 lire), and the work is not nearly so sa¬ 
tisfactory. 

Deep plonghing can be done once every 3 years, and followed by 
autumn harrowing in the 2 following years. 


[itsT-iasf] 
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Motor-plough trials were carried out from March 4 to 6,1921, in the Ben¬ 
gasi Colony at Rahba, under the auspices of the Colonial Government Agri¬ 
cultural Cffice. The “ Romeo ” tractor of 12-25 HP was used; it is very 
well adapted to the conditions,^ and its work is excellent. 

Z040 - Trials Gianetti Motor Cultivators (i) in Gapitanata, Italy. — Oramazio, 1, 

(Ditettore deU’ITfficio Agiaiio di Capitauata e dei Consorzi Viticoli di Fo^jia, San Severo^ 

Tai:reniaggiore)i in La Propaganda agricola, series II, Year XIV, No, 14, pp. 194-198. 

Bali, July 3 i» iQsi. 

Tillage trials made with Giannetti motor cultivators, on the initiative 
of the Ufficio Agrario ii CapUanaia, in the district of Poggia, on May 30, 
on gravelly land covered with stubble; on May 31, in a kitchen garden; 
on June 2 and 3 on fallow land, and in vineyards, at Sansevero ; on June 
7 and 8 at Cexignola, in a nursery of American vines; on fallow land, and 
in a mown meadow. According to the work to be done, two machines 
were used, the one of 30, and the other of 6 HP. 

The work taken as a whole was satisfactory, and the tests prove 
that the Gianetti motor cultivator is well adapted for preparing the ground 
for sowing, especially for the secondary operations, for it breaks up the 
stubble, even in gravdly soil, and eradicates the weeds. 

On fallowland, the width of ground worked by the large model is x.iom., 
and it will penetrate to a depth of 20 cm. (the depth can equally well be 
fixed at 10, or at 28 cm.) ; it works 800 sq. metres an hour, consuming 5 li¬ 
tres of benzine. In kit<ien-gardens planted with trees, the width ot 
ground worked by the small model was 60-70 cm., and the depth penetrated 
was 8-15 cm.; it worked 870 sq. metres an hour, consuming 2.5 litres 
of benzine. In vineyards, this model can work nearly 0.6 hectares daily 
to a depth of 8-18 cm., the cost per day being only 120 lire. 

io4i-lheCout6nWateiiiigAppliance. —Gi^Vm'a{,yeaxi2, No, 107,pp. 17-19,figs. c. 

Pads, Februaiy-Maich 1941. 

The CoTTTEN watering appliance, shown in plan in the appended 
figure, is based on the principle/)! the tourniquet, or water drum. 

This apparatus consists of a small drum that waters a radius of 6 me¬ 
tres, and actuates, by means of two toothed wheels, and two endless 
screws, another larger drum furnished with short arms. Owing to the 
reducing action of gearing the large drum only makes one revolution a • 
minute. This reduction in speed permits the maximum projection al¬ 
lowed by the resistance of the air, so that the 4 arms of the large drum 
(as the diameter of each is different), represent the work of 4 men revolving 
dowly on themselves, and each watering a given perimeter. In this way, 
the watering is done perfectly regularly from the centre to the periphery, 
a result almost impossible to attain with a watering-can or hose. With 
a pressure of 1.5 kg. to 3.5 kg,, a diameter of 20 to 40 metres can be 
watered (1200 square metres). 


(i) See P. July-Sept 1919, No. 970, (Ed.) 
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With water under a pressure of not less than 1500 gm. it is possible 
to water a garden in these different ways 

1) By meatis of a sprayer on a tripod connected by tubing or 
a water-tap. This is very easily moved, as soon as one part of the ground 
is sufficiently watered. 

2) By means of sprayers fixed on vertical iron pipes connected 
with a S37stem of pipes that can be worked in succession, or in series of 
sprayers fixed on the same line of pipes. 

3) In order to avoid the need for a man to open each set of pipes 
one after the other, a special patent arrangement makes it sufficient for 
the first tap to be opened. Then in succession, and alternately, all the 
taps open and dose at the right moment. Thus it is possible, without 
manual labour, to water any extent of ground, and to’give each part 
the amount of water it needs. 



4) It is also possible to use a motor-pump on a wheel-barrow, 
which sets in motion 3 sprayers simultaneously. 

In order to water crops with this apparatus it is necessary to 

1) Bay down 80 to 100 mm. cast-iron pipes in parallel, 150 metres 

apart. 

2) Have water-cocks every 25 metres along the pipes. 

3) Have 2 or ^ movable tubes, that can be attadied to the fixed 
pipes, each supplying a certain number of sprayers. Each of the sprayers 
gives out, by means of its interchangeable arms, 5 000 to 10 000 litres 
per hour. The movable tubes of rubber, leather or canvas, are wound 
round a reel that can easily be worked by two men. While one set 
of tubes is in use, another set is being rolled up. In this way, 2 men 
are able to water 4 to 5 hectares a day. 

Agriculturists having tractors at their disposal, can use their 
motor to work a powerful pump, and water a very large area auto¬ 
matically. 


[ 1041 ] 
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1042 - Martliiotti Apparatus for Preparing and Bottling Spariding Wines.-- 
TiNOTn, r, fStazione enologica di Asti), in the Giornak Vinicolo lialiano. Year 47, 1 'lo. 28, 
pp. 273*276, I fig.; 2Q, pp. 282 ^ 285 , I fig.; No. 30, pp 292-294, I Casale 

Ztfonfetxaio, July 10, 17 and 3 U 1921. 

I. ApPASATITS for fermenting sparkling wines in an AUTO¬ 
CLAVE. -- The object of the appaiatus described by the author is to 
make wines effervesce in a short time (a few months) by means of fermen¬ 
tation, and thus to supersede the old classical champagne system of keeping 
the wine on stands and afterwards stirring and dirawing it off, which re¬ 
quired 2 or 3 years. The wines to be treated must have quite settled, 
and ffnished. 



Fig. X. — Masxinotxi Appaxatm for the Autoclave Fermentation of Sparkling Iwiaea. 

Vertical Section. 


The apparatus (fig. i) consists essentially of 3 eiiamelled-iron auto- 
daves, ABC, of the same capadty, and able to resist the pressure of 8 at¬ 
mospheres (in the figure, for the sake of dearness, the pump and the fiDlter 
are drawn-on a larger scale than the autodaves), ^ 

Autodave A, in which the fermentation takes place, is put in sur¬ 
roundings favourable to the process, while autodaves B and C, which 
are intended respectively for darifilcation and to receive the filtered wine, 
are put into a properly cooled room’, in order that the darifyiag and bot¬ 
tling may take place under the best conditions. 

Autodave A is surrounded by a vessel in which circulates a freezing 
BaipBtttre fox cooling down the wine after fermentation ; further, the screw 1 
keeps the fexta&xts in the wine in continual suspension, in order to hasten 
fermentation. 
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The 3 autoclaves are all fitted with an attachment on the cover, 
to contain the thermometer to show the temperature of the wine ; at the 
bottom of each autodave, is a movable tube furnished with a tap that 
allows the wine to be drawn off from above the sediment. 

The screw of the autodave C serves to mix the mass with the liquid 
and the metasulphite solution, unless it is thought best to add the latter 
to the wine before bottling. 

Pump D has a float, and is provided with a rather large air-chamber 
and a manometer. 

The filter E is made of celMose. 

The manufacturing process is as followsThe wine is brought 
to a temperature known to be favourable for inducing satisfactory fermen¬ 
tation, good ferments are added, as well as the amount of sugar necessary 
to obtain the required amount of effervescence. Then the wine is put 
into autodave A, care being taken to maintain the temi)erature required, 
and to set the screw revolving dowly, but continuously. When fermen¬ 
tation has taten place, the motion of the screw is accderated, so that the 
wine drculates round the sides more rapidly, then the freezing-mixture 
in the jacket is made to drculate in order to bring the wine dmost to 
the freezing point. When cooled down to this extent, the wine is left 
to settle, should it be a little turbid, and as soon as it is dear, it is passed 
into autodave C. 

The operations are carried out in the following mannerThe 
pres^e in autoclave C is regulated so as to be equal to that in A, then 
the two autosaves are put into communication by means of a pipe placed 
above them, the taps a and c being opened. After regulating the tube 
to touch the surface of the deposit in autodave A, the pump D is fitted 
on the one hand to the tap d and on the other, to the lower tap of the 
filter E, the upper tap of this filteAeing attached to tap f ofthe autodave C. 
When f is opened, the pressure in the whole apparatus, autoclaves, 
filter and ptimp is the same. 

Then tap d of autoclave A is opened, and the pump set going, 
care being taken to ensure that the manometer in the air-chamber swings 
slightly, and registers a pressure about 0,4 of an atmosphere higher than 
that in the autodaves, this being necessary to make the wine pass through 
the cellulose layer. 

If the wine is turbid it is darified with gdatin, which is dissolved 
in the amount of hot water required, and poured into the copper re- 
ceptade m. The tube communicating with the other autodaves is un¬ 
screwed from 0, and another tube is screwed on which communicates with 
a cylinder of carbon dioxide; a pressure not exceeding that in the auto¬ 
dave A is then produced in m. 

•The tap A is opened to allow the gelatin to pass gradually down 
into the wine, the screw I being made to revolve a little faster to mix the 
contents thoroughly. The wine is then pumped into the autodave B, 
without filtering, operating in the manner described above if the wine is 
dightly turbid. In B, the wine dears, and as soon as this operation is 
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finished, the lower tube maintaining the level is raised above the deposit 
and the wine is made to pass through the filter E into the autodave C, 
from which it goes into the bottles. As fermentation lasts about 15 62.ys, 
and clarification about 4 day^, it is possible to have 2 to 3 autodaves 
for fermentation, and a single one for darification; in this way, the output 
of the apparatus is increased. 

Autodave C can be dispensed with if the filter is made to work by 
difference of level. Then the wine passes from the filter into a small tank, 
and thence through a coil of cooling pipes to the bottling-machine. 

II. Apparatus por introducino the gas into BPPERVBsaNG 
WINES. — As in wines which effervesce through gas artifidally introduced, 
the bubbles are larger and the effervescence less persistent than in naturally 
sparMing types, the author set himsdf the task of selecting an apparatus 
to introduce the carbon dioxide in the maximum degree of subdivision, 
so as better to imitate its action when present in a nascent condition in 
naturally effervescent wines; for this purpose, he chose the Chamberi#and 
filter. * 

Already twenty years ago. Dr. CARPBNfe [Giornale vinicolo italiano. 
No. 4, 190 r) suggested the use of porous cells for the carbonification 
of wines, but he subsequently abandoned this idea, and used canvas tubes 
as being more practical He noticed that the smaller the pores of the 
BerkbfeI/D and Chamberland fiOlters (i) which were immersed in the wine 
and filled with carbonic add, the smaller were the bubbles formed in 
the wine. 

As the solubility of carbonic acid in wine is greater *the lower the 
temperature, the author has tried to obtain the maximum subdivision 
in wine kept at the lowest possible temperature. 

Description of the apparatus, — This (fig. 2) consists of an autoclave 
A, made of enamelled iron, or tinned copper, a compresser B, a pressure 
reservoir C, and a receptade D for the gas under reduced pressure. It 
is provided with a cylinder of carbon dioxide E, a reduction valve Q., a 
glass observation bottle ff, and a receptade F, in which the gas is imrified. 

Around the inner walls of the autodave are carried one or ijxore coils 
a-a-a of tinned copper tubing to which are hermetically screwed Berkiopeed 
and Chambereand filters with heads of tinned-copper. The filters, as is 
shown in the left-hand figure, are arranged like the spokes of a wheel, 
and placed horizontally, for the purpose of presenting the largest contact 
surface to the wine that ascends from below on account of the motion 
imparted to the mass by the screw B. These filters are fixed in a drde 
so as to be on the same vertical plane, in order that the wine that has 
toudied a ChamberI/AND filter may not come in contact with it at a higher 
level. 


(i) Cel&mbbsiand filters are marked from A to F, the latter being the most porous 
BsRXBinsLB filters are more porous than F Csambbriand filters. For large apparatus, special 
porous ceils can be made. CaAMBKRLANp filters are 20 cm. long, with a diameter of 3.5 cm. 
The length of BbskspeXiB filterg is 25 cm., and their diameter 4,’^ cm. (Ed ) 
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In the cover of the autodave A, is a closed tube k containing a ther¬ 
mometer v«howing the temperature of the vrine, a manometer, and several 
taps The autoclave is sorroonded by a jacket in which is a freezing solu¬ 
tion supplied by the taps u and d. 

As the compresser B, in order to work regularly, must be supplied 



Fig 5 — Mahtinotti Apparatub for Introducixig Gas into Btfervescent Wines, 


with gas at zero atmosphenc pressure, it was necessary to interpose the 
reservoir D, in which the pressure of the gas coming from the autodave 
IS reduced because the power of the compresser is greater than the amount 
of gas coming out of W- 

Since the compresser heats the gas in compressing it, the gas is cooled 
before passing mto the reservoir C, by traversing a coil (not shown in the 
jBgure), immersed in water and ice 
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The pressure reservoir C protects the filters from the blows of the 
ram of the compresser, and prevents any drops of oil that may be pro¬ 
jected with the gas from getting into them. On the cover of the re¬ 
servoir, there are a manometer and a spiral safety valve enclosed in a 
case i; the safety-valve is so arranged that there is never such a pressure 
in the filters as to prevent their regular Working. 

On leaving the safety-valve the gas is admitted into the autoclave 
by the tap e. 

Working of the apparaim. — The required pressure is first brought 
to bear upon the Chamberiand filters by putting into action the carbon- 
dioxide valve and opening the taps g, I, h, c. Then tap c is opened by 
unsciewing the cover; subsequently tap y is opened, and through it, either 
by means of a pressure pump, or by some other arrangement, the wine 
is let into the autodave A until it flows, mixed with gas, out of tap e. 
In this way, it can be secured that all the air has been driven out of the 
autodave. Then the tap is turned, the cap of the tube coming from i 
is screwed on again, tap t is opened, and the wine rises to the right level. 
The screw is made to revolve so as to increase the pressure to the neces¬ 
sary amount inside the autodave. 

Tap W is then opened to allow suffident gas under the determined 
pressure to supply the filters, that is to say, until the manometer 
of the autodave A indicates no further reduction of pressure. When 
this point is reached, tap f of autodave A is opened, the reduction 
valve G is adjusted, so as to maintain the required pressure. The glass 
observation bottle along the tubes h-c and w-n enables the observer to 
estimate the amount of gas passmg through, and test the regular working 
of the apparatus. The compresser continues to work, and the gas goes 
on circulating through the mass owing to the action of the Chambereand 
filters, until the wine, being quite saturated, absorbs no more gas, and 
it can be seen through the observation bottle H, that no more carbon 
dioxide is passmg. Then the bottling operation can be begun by turning 
tap t. 

If it is desired to impart continuous action to the apparatus the 
mass is saturated in the way described above; then, while the autodave 
is supplied by tap y in such a manner that the levd remains constant, 
bottling is begun by opening tap t, care being taken not to remove, during 
the time required for complete saturation, more than ^/5 of the wine in the 
autodave. The introduction of carbon dioxide should never be uninter¬ 
rupted, in order that no diminution of pressure may be caused. 

In the case of ordinary or continuous work, alike, the pressure on 
the Chamberiand filters may only be reduced when, at the close of the 
operations, there is no more wine in the autodave, for wine must not be 
allowed to enter these filters. 

The experiments made by the author were carried out under a pres¬ 
sure of 3 atmospheres, the temperature of the wine being —4® C, which 
corresponds to about 6 atmospheres at 150 C with BE!RKE 3 ?Ei#d fiOlters and 
CHAMBERifAND filters (jB). The first work under a pressure of l atmosphere, 
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and the second under a pressure of 3 atmospheres. Thus in the reservoir 
C, there were, respectively, 4 and 6 atmospheres. The safety-valve i 
was set for % atmosphere more. 

Advantages of the apparatus. — According to the author, these may 
be summarised as follows ■ 

1) The possibility of driving all the aii out of the apparatus, for 
air, as is well-known, is very injurious to the quality of the effervescence. 

2) The saturation of the wine at a temperature near freezing 

point. 

3) Maximum speed of introduction of CO2 by the use of the right 
number of Chamberland filters, which are indestructible. 

4) The certainty that the wine is saturated with carbonic add, 

5) Possibility of obtaining a wise with priding properties resem- 
bliug in their exc^ence and persistence that of natural sparkling wives. 

6) The maximum facility and rapidity of bottling, since the 
low temperature allows of the work being done under the pressure of 3 
atmospheres. 

7) The apparatus takes little room, and is ines^ensive. 

III. Apparatus por botteing and corking eppervescing wines 
UNDER PRESSURE. — With the present machines used for these purposes, 
it is impossible to dean the lower part of the cork before patting it into 
the neck of the bottle, so that pieces of cork on other substances are liable 
to be introduced into the wine. Further, when the ordinary corks (which 
have a diameter of about 35 mm,), used for exported wines are employed, 
these machines are not able to compress them to the required size, or if 
they succeed, the corks become broken and damaged m the process. 
Jn order to overcome these dijB&culties, the author has had the happy 
idea of adapting to the corking-machine the apparatus for bottling ef- 
fervesdng wines under pressure. 

For this reason, the ramming machine has been altered in such a 
way, that its jaws on dosing, form a cylindrical space of 15 mm., instead 
of a conical one. The cork must be at once reduced to this diameter 
throughout its entire length, because the ordinary diameter of the piston, 
2*2 mm., has had to be reduced to 15 mm., in order to permit of its passing 
through the aperture of the ring placed beneath it, which at this diameter 
and place, corresponds to the space inside the bottle. In order to over¬ 
come the necessarily great resistance encountered in tightening the jaws, 
the shaft of the lever working them is longer than in the or^ary type 
of machine. 

Beneath the openfaig formed by the jaws, there is a movable ring 
worked by the arm a (fig. 3) which also has in the centre an aperture d; 
this in its normal position, communicates with the cylindrical space formed 
by the jaws. 

Into this central apertuie of the ring open two other holes, made 
in its thickness. The wine passes through the one, and the gas through 
the other. Two tubes, each with a tap b and c, are screwed into these 
two holes on the outside. 
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The central part of the ring is provided on its lower snrfaoe with a 
rubber covering against which the edge of the bottle neck presses, this 
hermetically doses the bottle when the latter is pushed into place b3’' 
a special eccentric apparatus worked by a lever with rack and pinion 0. 



Fig. 3- — Martinotti Appaiatus for BottUng ]l$tfervesQ(^i Wines under Pressure. 


The bottling operations are carried out as follows. The ring is placed 
in the position indicated by figure C (fig 3); 

a) The cork is put between the jaws of the bottle-oorlrer and pressed 
t^t. By means of the ram, the cork is pushed in, until it ju^ touches 
the lower part of the jaws; this is effected by interposing at a a piece 
of hard wood of the reqoir^ thickness and shaped like figure P. When 
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this has been done, the lower stirface of the cork is wiped over with a 
sponge. 

b) By means of the lever a, the ring is pushed into its normal 
position, as shown in fig. B, and by means of the lever o working the 
eccentric, the bottle is pressed against the indiarubber covering. 

c) The thickness of the piece of wood at n is altered, and with a 
blow from the rammer, the cork is driven into the aperture of the ring 
in such a way as not to stop up the 2 holes through which the wine and 
gas pass. By means of the ring, the bottle thus remains in uninterrupted 
communication with the receptacles containing the wine and the gas. 

d) The screen E is put in front of the bottle; the tap is opened 
through whictf comes the gas producing the required pressure in the bottle. 
This gas leaves the reservoir D, where it is under a pressure of about 

of an atmosphere less than the pressure upon the wine. 

e) The wine tap b is opened, and the wine, owing to the higher 
excess can pass out through the safety-valve i, which is regulated to allow 
it to escape (i). 

f) When the bottle is full (3), a thinner piece of wood is interposed 
at n, and with a blow from the rammer, the cork is driven into the bottle 
to the required distance, then after having removed, by means of the lever, 
the eccentric compressing the bottle and the last shaving of wood regulat¬ 
ing the descent of the rammer, the cork is driven entirdy through the 
aperture of the ring by a blow from the rammer, and the battle is removed 
in this way, being no longer supported by the spring found at the bottom 
of all corking-machines of this type. 

g) The corkis wired On to the bottle by means of the usual applianoes. 

How far the cork should be inserted into the neck of the bottle, de¬ 
pends upon whether it is coated with paraffin or not. Paraffined corks 
must be pushed in further than unparaffined ones, to prevent them from 
flying before they can be wired down. 

To prepare the paraffiin, some benzine is taken to which 10 % of 
paraffin is added and the mixture is warmed until the paraffin melts; 
the corks are dipped into it, and quickly withdrawn, being then exposed 
to the air* until all the benzine is evaporated. 

In order to impart the necessary elasticity to the corks, they are 
exposed to the action of steam for some time before use. This, together 
with the paraffiin covering them, greatly facilitates the corking ope¬ 
ration. 

By decreasing the pressure in the vessd D, at the right time, it is 
possible to cork bottles, even if the wine comes from apparatus placed 
at a lower level than that of the corking-machine. 


(x) Thfi axEangement prevents tlie ait in the bottle £rom entering tbe gas-supplying 
appatatus, which would inteiieie with the effervescence and ixievent the wine keeping. 

(2) Tap C is to carry off the wine from the bottles, if they are too full. {Avihoi^s notes) 
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X043 Tlie SuviUO Riee Drier (i)«— Tarchrtti, a., in the GiomaU di RistcoUum deUa 
R. StaHone spmfPtenUde di RisicoUura e delle coUivazioni irri^w, Vol XI, No 6, pp. 83-91, 
figs 6 . Vercelli, June 30* 1921- 

The author gives a detailed description of the different parts of this 
apparatus, which works as follows 

The paddy to be dried is poured into a hopper, whence it is raised 
by an levator, and discharged into the drying chamber, where it falls on 
a sheet-iron apron placed over the drying chamber, and having a slight 
oscillating motion. The paddy is thus uniformly and automatically dis¬ 
tributed in the chamber. It falls from the top of the chamber and finds 
its way out at the bottom by means of three hoppers with spouts, from 
which the rice falls upon an oscillating sieve, that frees it from soil, seeds, 
stones, etc.; it then passes before the pipe of a fan where it is further clean¬ 
ed, all the glumes and light substances being removed, and finally falls 
into the hopper of a second elevator which carries it to the storehouse. 

The course of the drying air is as follows ; — At the back of the drying- 
chamber there is a hot-air store, bearing two fans on the bottom and sides ; 
these suck in the surrounding air at the height of the store, obliging it 
to pass along the heating pipes into a collecting chamber, and then, after 
it has passed through all the mass of paddy to be dried, carry it into another 
chamber, where the pressure is kept below that of the atmosphere by means 
of an aspirator, whidh absorbs the damp ak and drives it outside. 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 

1044 - Tbe Jhdustrial Manufitctare of Aleohol From Cainbs. --MEaaADROLi, G. (Vice- 
Direttoie ddla R. Stazione spenmentalc di Bieticoltma, Rovigo), in the BoJkOino deU*As'‘ 
sociasione ItaUana delle Induslne dello zticcheto e deWaloool, Year XTV, No. 3, pp. 53-61. 
Bologna, June 1921. 

The object of this article is to inform practical distillers how carobs 
(which are dijB&cult to ferment) should be treated in order to obtain alcohol 
from them. The author therefore describes the plant and the work done 
at the distillery of Monaco' and son of Catania by G. Vincenti (engineer) 
of Rome in collaboration with the author, who attended to th^ chemical 
side of the operations. 

The carobs are carried by an elevator into a disintegrator with double 
cones, and provided with knives that cut up the pods, while leaving the 
seeds intact; the latter are then separated by a sifter and put into a sack; 
the remains of the pods pass -into the extracting apparatus. The latter 
consists of 10 extractors, each containing about 100 hectolitres, and fur¬ 
nished at the bottom with a filter that catches the solid particles, but 
allows the sweet juice to pass from one receptacle to the other. 


(1} CosQsirucled by F. Suvino aud Co. at Mortaxa. For a detailed descriptioa of rioe- 
driexs see. Isg- V. Masagbini; Gh ess%cc<aoi da rm ed i conoorsi internasianak di Vercelli^ 
Milan, doc. Bd. I/ibr. 19x4. (Ed,) 
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Each extractor has a jtdce-heater, and a set of circulation pipes through 
which, owing to the difference of level, the water and the juice pass from 
one vessel to another. 

From 30 to 40 quintals of the triturated carobs are put into each 
extractor ; the extraction takes place at from 95^-105® C. As a rule, the ope¬ 
ration is carried on, at a high temperature, to 15-20® Brix, which rep- 
present about 20 % of sugar. An extractor only needs filling every 20- 
24 hours. The extracted carobs contain scarcely 0.30 % of sugar (their 
original sugar content was 40 ®^). The extracted juice passes into 2 
measured vessels and thence into 2 other receptacles situated in the 
highest part of the building. One of these receptacles is provided with 
means for providing complete aeration and inducing certain oils present 
in the carobs to rise to the surface; in the second is effected the slight 
sulphiting necessary to correct the natural acidity of the pods; this process 
also serves to remove the but3rric forms, frequently present in carob 
musts. 

?rom the sulphiting receptacle, the juice descends through a copper 
refrigerating tube to the fermentation chamber where it reaches 22® C 
In the fermentation chamber, there are 2 small machines for the prepara¬ 
tion of yeast, each with a capacity of 100 litres, 2 copper vessels each 
holding 10 hectolitres, 3 intermediate vessels of 10 hectolitres each, and 
6 large receptacles, each holding 320 hectolitres, in which the actual fer¬ 
mentation process takes place. 

In order to start fermentation, a few flasks of must similar to that to be 
used in the fermentation-chamber are prepared and sown with pure select¬ 
ed cultures of suitable ferments (the author employed his 120-2 and M N.) 
When the culture has devdoped well in the balls, some 70 litres of the 
same must are prepared in the two little yeast receptacles, the ferments 
on the culture balls are transplanted into this, and left*^o develop, for 
which 24 hours is usually enough. On the following day, q hectolitres 
of boiled must cooled down to 30® C. are put into the two receptacles, 
and sown with the contents of a small vessel, the mass then being aerated 
with sterilised, or filtered, air. When it has reached 7®-9® Brix, the fer¬ 
ment is allowed to pass from the small receptacles into those of intermediate 
size, and continually supplied with must out of the exti actors. As soon 
as the intermediate receptades are also full, the volume is reduced to 
one half by letting the must at the bottom pass into a large vessel, 
and the intermediate receptacles are refilled with juice from the ex¬ 
tractors. 

The rapid growth of the ferment takes place in these intermediate 
receptacles, for which reason they are well aerated and given plenty of 
phospho-nitrogenous matter, to which are added special zymogenetic 
salts for the purpose of keeping the ferment always active and pure. The 
large receptades are never aerated, but are supplied with nutrient sub¬ 
stances until full, when they are left to themselves. For the complete 
filling and fermentation of a receptade, 32-36 hours are normally required. 
As soon as the fermentation process is finished, the receptade and its 

[liw] 
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contents aie sent to be distilled. Tbe stills used are composed of 
ordinary Barbrt continuous columns and a rectification column. 

Industrial distillation yields 5 to 10 %, or an average of 8 % of 
alcool di testa (product of first distillation); 82 to 92 %, or an average of 
87 %, of alcGol di buon gusto (product of second distillation); 3 to 8 %, 
01 an average of 5 % of alcool di coda (product of third distillation). 

Accordbig to the quality of the carobs and their sugar content, 
18 to 25 litres of alcohol can be obtained from a quintal of pods. Carobs 
with a total sugar content of 40 % will yidd with proper treatment from 
22 to 24 litres of alcohol. 

The daily output of the distillery described is 70 hectanhydres with 
a fermentation chamber a with capacity, of 1800 hectolitres. The seeds are 
collected (being used abroad for making gum, paints, and a substitute for 
coffee), as wdl as tannic add, the residue (which is dried and employed 
as a fuel), and carbon diosdde (given off from the fermentation recep¬ 
tacles), which is purified and compressed. ^ 

1045 - Sugar and Alcohol from fiie Agave: Electrical Process of Juice Olarification. 
— Dexafqnp, B.* ialhe Loutsiatut Planter and Su^ar Manafac^urer, Vol. No. 25 

P- 395. New Orleans, Jime z8,1921, and in Facts About Sugar, Vol. XII, No. 25* P 49X* 
New York. June 18, 1921. 

Sugar of au excellent quality has been produced from the juice of the 
agave, and Dblapond who has patented in all the sugar countries in 
the world, a process of electric treatment for the darification of the 
juice of sugar canes, sugar beets %nd sorghum, etc. has now successfully 
applied this process to the juice of Ibe agave, and has obtained some very 
fine sugar perfectly crystaUised. Without darification this juice is not fer¬ 
mentable, and the failure hitherto in the attempt to utilise the by-pro¬ 
ducts of the henequin industry was due to the difficulty in fermentation 
of the juices. The author, however, expresses the opinion that by the 
use of the dectiical darification process a great alcohol industry can be 
established, and as it seems likely that in the future alcohol will be 
utilised to a large extent as fuel (i), this industry is of increasing 
importance. 

Besides sugar and alcohol, various other useful products can be ob¬ 
tained from the residues now discarded in the process of henequin pro¬ 
duction among them being potash, phosphoric add, paper pulp and glue. 

Z046 * Contilbutlon to ibe Study of Gxape-]Kp Oils.—B., in tiie Comptes rendus 
de PAeadSmie des Sciences, Vol. lyz. No. 21, pp, 1296-1298, Paris, May 23, igzi. 

The data on the composition of grape-pip oil are fairly numerous 
but they vary so much, as to be almost contradictory. With a view to 
solvi^ the question, i£ possible, the author examined ii different samples 
of this oil, and obtained the results of which the extremes are given in the 
following Table. He shows (thereby confirming all the data previously 


(1) See R, July 1921, No. 764 (£^) 
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IXatze si- ^ 
lage ( 
groups* ' 


Potato si i 
lage 

groups / 




Produce | 

Feed consumed 

Gain 



Milk 

lb 

Fat 
lb 1 

Gtain 

lb 

Hay 

lb 

Potato 

lb 

Maize 

silage 

lb 

in 

weight 

lb 

First 30 days . . 

• 


I 719.3 

1 

79-95 

780 

540 


2 700 

60 

Second 30 days . 


X 611.5 

83.62 

810 

540 


3 000 

78 


ratal . . . 

3 330.8 

163 . SI 

1 500 

1 080 

— 

5 700 

138 

First 30 days . . 


I 546.0 

77.64 

808 

540 

0 

0 

0 

CO 

— 

86 

Second 30 days , 


I 732.2 

80 09, 

1 

780 

1 

540 

0 

0 

e-s 

— 

71 


Tefal . . . 

3 30 ». 3 |l 5 Y .13 

1 688 

i osoja 700 

— 

15 Y 


Manufacture of ai.cohoe. — The work carried on under the 
direction of WiEEV (Bureau of Chemistry) U. S.)» started in igro, 
permits the following estimates to be made as to the cost of alcohol 
manufacture in small plants : Approximately 0.66 gall, of i8o proof al¬ 
cohol can be produced from i bus. of potatoes of 14 % starch content. 
The potatoes used daily will weigh about 8000 lb. to obtain 100 gall, 
per day; and this necessitates the mashing of 320 lb. of malt. 

A summary of the cost per gall, of alcohol (180 pioof.) is given as 
follows (in doUars) : Raw material 0.279, investment 0.124, operating 
0.159. Total $0,563. 

There wiU be about 1000 gall, of spent mash worth $0.04 per bus. of 
original potatoes, or $5.33 or 0.053 per gall, of alcohol pioduced; this 
makes on an average the net ca‘?t per gall. S0.509. 

This may be compared with the cost of manufacturing alcohol from 
potatoes in a plant of German manufacture, in which alcohol of 180 
proof is produced at the rate of 263 gall, per day, and the total cost 
amounts to S0.478 (i. e. the net cost per gall. $0.4:55). 

Owing to present conditions these figures would now be considerably 
increased, and whether or not the production cost can be decreased still 
remains an open question for further experimentation. 

Potato flour, ^ The most important process developed is a steam 
drying method in which the potatoes are converted into potato flakes 
which are later milled into flour. 

The raw potatoes are washed in a machine commonly used in distil¬ 
leries or starch factories and then conveyed hy an elevator to a steamer 
erected over the drying apparatus, where they are cooked by means of 
low pressure steam. After steaming, the potatoes are allowed to fall 
by gravity into hoppers and through the emasculators, where they are 
reduced to pulp, and in this shape are forced on to the drying drum. 
These drums turn in opposite directions at 5 revolutions per minute. 
The heat dries off the moisture of the pulp and leaves a firm mass that 
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is scraped off by means of knives set parallel to the main axes of the drums. 
The dried mass falls into a spiral transformer fitted with revolving arms 
where it is broken into flakes and conveyed to the pracking room. Nu¬ 
merous factories are now established in various American States, and the 
capacity of a single unit plant is about 8000 lb. per day. The flour is 
used principally to improve the quality of bread, but has other baking 
uses. There is, however, still much to be done in developing this industry. 
The price at present is about 9 cents per lb. in wholesale quantities. The 
author considers that this flour does not possess the same glutinous qual¬ 
ity as rye and wheat flour, but has peculiar properties as yeast food and 
a good flavour. 

'Potato starch. — This is more extensively manufactured than any 
other potato product. All grades of potatoes have been found to yield 
starch of good quality. The author describes the methods employed in 
the American factories including the processes of washing, grinding, siev¬ 
ing, settlmg and washing the starch, the treatment of “ brown starch 
(soft layer of sticky brownish sludge 2 to 6 in., in thickness, consisting of 
fine particles of cell-wall tissue from the potatoes and other impurities 
and a certain quantity of starch), and finally, the dr3dng and bagging. 
The average capacity of the starch factory with its dryer is 4 tons of 
dry starch per day. 

The author considers the JoNSS” factory at Caiibon, Maine, as 
an Example of the best type of the more modem Maine potato starch 
factories. It differs from the earlier types in the arrangement and ope¬ 
ration of the settling and washing tanks. 

As regards the value of potato starch compared with other starches, 
the author states that it is more valuable than maize and cassava starch, 
but somewhat inferior to wheat starch. The actual starch content amounts 
on an average to 15 %. 

It has, however, value in the finishing and weaving of textiles which 
no other product possesses, especially fine grade cotton goods. It is 
also the source of the best grade of white dextrin used in making finer 
grades of library paste. 

X04S - Experiments in Drying Green Peas. — MEssmA, h., in the Rmsta diA^oU 

twa, Vol. XXVI, No. 27, pp. 384-386; No. 28, pp 396-398. Pan^, July 8 and 15,1921. 

Peas that have been dried when quite ripe, that is to say, when they 
have turned yellow, are little in demand, in the first place, because they 
are indigestible, and in the second, because they are often attacked by 
Bruohus pisi, 

•If, however, peas are dried while still green and immature, they are 
most digestible and nutritious, and still retain to a great extent their orig¬ 
inal flavour and tenderness. According to analjrses made by Pay3$n, 
the percentage composition of dried yellow and green peas respectively 
is as followsStarch, dextrine and sugars 58.7 and 53.5 % ; nitrogen¬ 
ous matter 23,8 and 25.4 % ; fats 2.1 and 2.0 %, crude protein 3.5 and 
1-9 %; salts 2.1 and 2.5 %; hygroscopic water 8.3 and 9.7 %. For 

[164T-.l«4gJ 
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removing the peas from the pods, the authoi recommends the Navarro 
shdler with which he obtained the foflowing returnsFrom lOO kg. 
of unripe pods, 22-24 kg. of peas; from 100 kg. of completely ripe po£, 
30-35 kg. of peas, the general average being about 30 %. 

For separating peas of different sizes, the Navarro sorter gives good 
results, dividing the peas into 6 dasses indicated by the figures 0-5 ; these 
jBgures give the qualityo-i extra-fine; 2 very fine; 3 fine; 4 average 
No, I; 5 average No. 2. The returns obtained by the author for these 
different qualities were: 10, 20, 40, 20, and 10 % respectively. 

The peas are then scalded by immersion for 3to-4 minutes in boiling 
water containing i % of common salt, after which they are dried in the 
air, previous to bring put into the drier. A gcod apparatus for drying 
peas is the “ Ryder ” made by Messrs P. H. Mayfarth and Co. In 
his experiments the author used an American drier, consisting of a wooden 
chamber 2 m. in length, and mdined at an angle of about 2 C 9 . In this 
chamber circulates the air heated in a small oven attached to the appa¬ 
ratus. There is an ingenious arrangement for regulating the heat of the 
current of air. Care must be taken to dry the peas dowly at firsts and 
to increase desiccation gradually. The author obtained the best results 
by using the following temperatures; 35® C. for the first 3 hours ; 40® C 
from the 3rd to 6th hour; 45^ C from the 6th to the loth, 50P C from 
the loth to the 14th. It takes from 12 to 14 hours, according to their 
size, to dry the peas. • 

As much as 25 kg. of dried peas can sometimes be obtained from 
100 kg. of fresh ones, but the usual quantity is between 20 and 22 kg. 

1049 LardiCVeniee) Tarpesfine from Western Iiareh(£ar/x Occ/dentalis^faUnd 
I&llted States* — Mabood^ S. a. (Chemist in Forest Products), in Journal of ore^iry^ 
Vol. XZX, No. 3, pp. 27i~282. tables 8. Washington, D. C., MGarch X92X. 

Oleoresin or Venetian turpentine has been obtained for some time 
past from bore-holes made in the trunk of the European latch {Larix 
decidua Mill. (= i, europea De Candolle) which is grown for resin producing 
purposes in the Tyrol, in Piedmont, and in France in the vicinity of 
Brian9on. 

Owing to the fact that dtiring the war importation of this pro¬ 
duct States into the United practically ceased, experiments were 
begun by the Forest Service in 1917, to deterirdne what were the 
possibnities of obtaining a similar product from western larch {L. occiden^ 
talis) whidi occurs in large stands in the Northwest. Holes were made in 
the trees and plugged with dry larch to prevent loss by evaporation, 
and the bores were made breast high On 3 areas on the National 
Forests in Montana, trees were tapped between May 22 and June 12, 
and collections of oleoresin were made between mid October and mid 
November, Single taps were made on 30 trees in each area and dou¬ 
ble taps on 20. The trees with double taps yielded on the average nearly 
3 times as much oleoresio as compared with the others. 

Out of the 150 trees tapped, the total number of productive taps 
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was in 1917 and 1918 respectively, 77 and in, and the average per tap 
(in ounces), 1.8 and 0.8, The average for productive taps in ounces 
was respectively 26 and 1.4. 

The yields were smaller than it was hoped they would be, but it is 
possible that by boring the holes near the ground, selecting the most 
favourably located stands, and continuing the observations over a longer 
period, the yield of oleoresin could be materially increased. Further 
experiments along these lines are being contemplated. 

The material sent to the laboratory consisted of 2 distinct products, 
one a thin liquid and the other a thick gum. The former is apparently 
the sap of the tree, has a specific gravity of i.iio at 20® C. and was shown 
to contain 22.1 % of e-galactan {Journal of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, Vol. 8, p. 34). This gave crystals that melted at 2i2<^ when 
oxidised with nitric acid. The oleoresin has the consistency of honey, is 
light amber in colour, slightly bitter in taste and has an agreeable terebm- 
thic odour. The Tables show physical constants and the results of 
steam distillation after the material was strained through cheese doth. 
The averages obtained were as follows; specific gravity 1.0054, optical 
rotation (20 % alcoholic solution) 24.78, volatile oil 15.8 %, resiti 81.2 % 
moisture 2.8 %, trash 0.2 %. 

The average chemical constants on the same three samples were ob¬ 
tained as follows: add number 90 2, saponification number 97.6, ester 
number 6,4. 

The oleoresin was found to contain approximately 16 % of a volatile 
oil consisting chiefly of a-pinene together with smaller amounts of p-pin- 
ene and oc-limonene. The non-volatile portion is a resin possessing add 
properties but yielding no crystalline product by the usual methods 
of crystallisation. 

Oleoresin did not conform to some of the accepted tests for Venice 
turpentine. The add value is high and the ester low as compared with 
the commercial standard. However, the values agree very wdl with 
the restdls obtained by Beckerts and Brtjche (i) and more nearly ap¬ 
proach the values for the oleoresin from i. decidua than do the results 
obtained by Schorger on Douglas fir turpentine (Oregon fir balsam) 
{Journal of American Chemical Society, Vol. 39 (1917) p. 1040). 

Unlike that from L. decidua, oleoresin from L. occidentedis does not 
dissolve completely in 3 pts. of 80 % alcohol, nor does its alcoholic solu¬ 
tion remain dear when made alkaUne with 10 % potassium hydroxide. 
On the other hand, both oleoresms possess a slight greenish fluorescence 
in reflected light, and neither solidifies with Vie its weight of magnesium 
oxide. 

Two properties make Venice turpentine of value for particular pur¬ 
poses : it does not readily become hard on exposure, and after standing, 
crystals do not form in it. The oleoresin from western larch possesses 
these properties, and tests made by a commercial firm indicate that west- 

(i) Analysis of Resins, Balsajns and Gum R.€sins VasTeaxCB (1901) (Autkor^^ NoU) 
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em larch turpentine is a satisfactory material for all those industrial 
purposes for which Venice turpentine is ordinarily used. 

1050 - Pasteurisation of Milk in Bottles and Jars (1). — kuffsr/^th, ir., in the AnmU's, 
de Getnblour, Yekr XXVIT, Part. 6, pp. 196-202. Brussels, June 1921. 

In the course of tests carried out at the Intercommunal I^aboratory 
at Brussels for the purpose of controlling the milk supplied by the Inter¬ 
communal Dailies, it was found to be quite impossible to pasteurise milk 
completely with the usual type of continual pasteurisers (the “ holding 
process undei ncrmal industrial conditions, and further that from 
the hygienic standpoint, the results obtained were disastrous. Thus, 
from 1915 to 1918 ,23 samples out of 29 examined were dedlaied to be bad, 
and not to answer to the description of pasteurised milk ; only 4 samples 
were good, and 3 were fair. On an average these milks contained 349 379 
bacteria per cc. and in 10 cases (or 34.4 %), coli bacilli were discovered. 
Until the end of X919, out of 7 samples of pasteurised milk i would be 
found satisfactory and 6 unsatisfactory; 4 times coli bacilli were present, 
and the average number of micro-organisms was 910 693. 

On testing the milk on the market, this was also proved to be insuf¬ 
ficiently pasteurised. 

Subsequently, the author together with M. Bock, carried out some 
pasteurisation experiments at the Boitsfort dairy. They used simplified 
apparatus consisting of a steam generator, and a small metal boiler heated 
over an open fire ; the steam was conducted by a tube to the pasteurisers, 
properly so-called, which were placed in another room. These consisted 
of simple vessels of galvanised iron with an internal diameter of about 
I metre, and a deprth of 70 cm., having at the bottom, an opening for the 
admission of the steam, and also a waste-pipe. The experimental data that 
follow refer to the heating of milk in bottles and jars. 

It was found that in erder for the pasteurising process to be carried 
out satisfactorily, heating, when bottles are used, most be continued from 
I % ■to I h^ours, counting from the first admission of the steam to the 
end of pasteurisation. With jars, 50 to 60 minutes is leckoned to be suf¬ 
ficient. The 19 samples examined all proved satisfactory, the average 
number of micro-oiganisms being 472 per cc. In no case were coli bacilli 
present; the only micro-organisms discovered being spore-forming bacteria. 

1051 - Storage of V^etables (i). — Dupfloth, P., in La Vie AgricoU a RaraU (i) Year 10, 
Vcd. XVIII, No. 19, pp. 293 -- 397 » figs 7„ biUiogr. of 4 works, l^ris, Itfay 7 » 1921. 

Description of the various types of cellars, caves and silos, etc., which 
may be employed advantageously for vegetable stoiage purposes, and 


(2) See: R. Oct, 1916, No. 1120. — Eor pasteurisation in. general, see also R. 1916, 
Jan. No no ; April, No. 449 ; R. Mar, 1917, No. 283 ; R. May, 1918, No, 579 and Dec. 1918 
No. 1403. {Ed.) 

(x) Number devoted entirely to Horticulture, containing in addition to the artide in 
ttuestian, other artides of interest concerning fruit axid flowerF: P. Hoc, Le nitrate de soude 
et les cultures matatdidres. — P, Dubois, Triifficulture. — A. Trobejub, Ea bonne tenue du 
fruitier. — A- Ronssr, Ee cbar^cxneut de colons de Hems par la colture, — P. Dubois, Note^ 
de floricultixre. (£tf.) 
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the treatment recommended for beans, peas, turnips, carrots, celery, po¬ 
tatoes, sweet potatoes, Jerusalem artichokes, and salsafy. 

Cellars. — F4uphasis is laid on the need of adequate ventilation, 
and the author suggests the placing of a bent pipe fixed into one of the 
windows or air-holes. Care should also be taken to prevent contact be¬ 
tween vegetables stored and soil, in order to avoid maggot attack, etc. 

Outside cellars are preferable from the point of view of temperatuie 
and air regulation; it ns advised to keep the vegetables entirely apart 
from the fruit when in storage. 

The use of cement is considered distinctly advantageous from the 
point of view of protection, impermeability and insect attacks. The size 
of a cellar lined with cement should not exceed 9.8 ft. or 11.4 ft. 

Only where the weather is very severe is it necessary to construct 
subterranean cellars, but where inild, protection with turf or straw is 
sufficient, placed on planks supported by a double line of stakes. If it is 
fairly cold and damp it is advised to adopt the aforesaid method, but 
making the partition between 9,8 to 11.7 in. thick and filling the inter¬ 
vening space with sawdust, hay or turf. 

Another type of cellar found to be useful is constructed on the semi¬ 
subterranean system with the walls only reaching up to the groimd level, 
and only the roof being abdve ground. 

Silos. — Careful drainage essential; the vegetables should be placed 
in regular layers on a bed of straw or rushes and covered with similar 
materials and a final outer covering of 2 to 2 ®/4- depth of soil. If the 
weather is exceptionally cold, a further layer of soil, straw, etc. can be added. 
A good thickness of straw will ensure aeration, and if necessary a triangular 
arrangement of wood can be made. 

For winter vegetables the author advises the piling up of several 
species of vegetable in the same silo in order to avoid the uncovering of 
each silo every time in order to obtain the required vegetable. When 
one pile is finished, the next may be resorted to, and by following this 
method the constant repeated repiling of the various ^os is rendered 
unnecessary 

Treatment or various vegetabi^. — i. Beans and peas. — For 
runner beans and peas, the pods should be collected and placed in the sun 
until completely dry. Dwarf beans can be pulled up in dumps when the 
majority of pods have matured, these can be dried after pulling off the 
leaves, and then crushed with a hand beater. 

2. Beels. — All the forms of storage pre-described are suitable to beets, 
but if possible the piling up in small heaps by the wall of the storehouse 
is preferable. 

3. Cabbages. — Similar treatment to beets; a further method em- 
plo3^d is the pulling up the whole plant with its roots and placing in 
a silo roots upward in rows of three, or pladng in trenches (9.8 to 12 in. 
in depth) side by side, covering the roots with soil or sand; above the trench, 
stakes are put, 2 ft. high with soil piled up at the sides ; planks are then 

[iwi] 
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placed on top and covered off with a layer of straw, leaves or compost 
sufficient to protect the cabbages from frost. 

If the tops are cut as required, leaving the roots in place, the old stumps 
will give new shoots the following spring which will serve as an excellent 
green vegetable and at a time when other fresh vegetables are rare* 

It is not considered advisable to store in the house cellar 
owing to the strong odour which invariably accompanies storage. 

Carrots. — All forms of storage are possible •: the sdlo method is, 
however, the best, and as they are not easily damaged by frost, they need 
only be lightly covered. 

Cdery. — This can be preserved in its original position, and when 
the cold weather is approaching, it is sufficient to earth up rotmd the 
plant and if necessary to add a layer of straw. Another method adopted 
is the digging of a trench 9.8 to 11.7 in. wide and 2 ft. deep ; the bottom 
of the trench should be well broken up and after earthing up the celery 
planted out in rows therein and watering once or twice, the trench is left 
open until the upper leaves start to yellow; no watering should be done 
after this and when the first frosts are likely to start, it is sufficient to cover, 
adopting the plank system, with straw, etc. If the celery is, on the other 
hand, stored in a cellar etc., care should be taken to cover as much as pos¬ 
sible with fine soil or sand. ^ 

Onions. — Onions, shallots and garlic shoiild never be stored until 
quite mature and absolutely dry; sacks, boxes, barrels, etc. are suitable. 

Potaioes. — Apart from the generally recognised forms of storage 
for potatoes, a covering of straw or compost over the piles is considered 
advisable. The author recommends silo storage in preference to cellai. 

Sweet potatoes and Jerttsalem artichokes. — Dry for some days before 
storing; a dry place and a medium temperature is preferred. 

Salsafy. — Similar methods as emplo3red for beets and carrots. 
Turnips. — Turnips are resistant to frost but spoilt by alternations 
of frost and thaw: they can be well preserved either in hemps or silos. 
They should not be stored in the house cellar on account of their 
strong odour. 

1052 - Ftaezii^ Injary to Potatoes when Undereooled. —Wrigut, r. c., ondTAVLOR, 
G. (Office of Horticultuial and Pomological Xnvestigatiozi), in XJntlcd States Depart" 
meni of Agriculture, Bulletin "No. 916, tables 8, figs, i, pi i, bibliogr. of 9 works. 
Waslimgton. D. C., June 13, 1931. 

There are 2 general classes of frost injured potatoes, those frozen 
solid and liable to collapse immediatdy on thawing, and those that show 
evidence of injury only on being cut open a few hours after being warmed. 
The first dass is easily identified by the soft, wet condition that devdops 
on thawing and is due to potatoes being subjected to freezing at very 
low temperatures or to prolonged exposure at higher freezing temperatures. 
The second dass is not apparent on superfidal examination, and is due 
to exposure to temperatures just 'below freezing point or to a very low 
temperature for a short time. If after the potato has been thawed a few 
hours, it is cut open, evidences of this type of freezittg injury are apparent 
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by the presence of vascular discoloration of 3 types or a combination of 
any of the three. 

In order to apply to the handling of potatoes the knowledge of the 
process of undercooling and freezing already gained, a series of experiments 
was conducted at the Arlington cold storage plant of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, U. S. Seven standard varieties of potatoes, all true to name 
and grown under the same conditions at the Aroostook Farm of the Maine 
Agricultural Exi)eriment Station, were used; namely: Triumph, Iiish 
Cobbler, Spaulding No. 4, American Giant, Rural New Yorker, Russet 
Rural and Green Mountain. They were all kept in a temperature of 400F 
previou*^ to eaperimental use. 

At the conclusion of each test, the potatoes were removed and h^d 
at ordinary room temperature for about 24 hours before being cut longi¬ 
tudinally for exanimation. 

Attention is called to the fact that potatoes when undercooled are 
liable to freeze when jarred. This is important both froui the cultivators 
and shippers’ point of view. Experiments were conducted to determine 
the amount and character of the disturbance necessary to cause freezing 
when different varieties of potatoes are held at temperatures between 
28® and 250 F. The same 7 varieties were employed. 

When undercooled at 280 F. dropping from a height of 2 ft. caused 
potatoes to bruise badly, and to show extensive freezing injury. When 
dropped i ft. they did not bruise, but showed frost injury. Y^en dropped 
6,4 or 2 in. once, no injury resulted, but when dropped 6 times frost 
injury follbwed- When wet, injury also resulted. Potatoes supporting 
a 100 lb. weight were not injured (a mixed lot of 12 potatoes was held 
at 280 F. for 72 hours while supporting a 100 lb. bag of sand no injury 
was apparent). 

When undercooled at 28® F. and rolled across the floor for a distance 
of about 50 ft. in bags, freezing injury resulted; undercooled at 28® F 
and dropped 6,4 and 2 in. once showed signs of frosts injury After freezing 
commenced it was evidently progressive; the amount of injury caused 
within a stated time seemed to depend upon the surrounding temperature. 

Immediately after inoculation the temperature of the potato rose 
to its true freezing point and remained for a varying length of time, depend¬ 
ing upon the surrounding temperature. 

^me varieties are apparently inoculated more easily than others, 
even though their freezing point is higher, Spaulding No. 4 appeared to be 
less injured iu each case than the other varieties ; Rural New Yorker and 
Irish Cobbler were more subject to injmy. 

1053 - Storing Sweet Potatoes in Trinidad. — bruhton, i,. a. (Assistant Superintendent, 

St. Augostine Rspeiiment Station, Trinidad), in BuUetin of ihe Department of Agnocul- 

fare, Triindad and Tobago, Vol. XIX, Pt. 2, p 88. Port-of-Spain, 1921. 

Results of an experiment in storing sweet potatoes made last year 
at the Experiment Station, St. Augustine, Trinidad. 

Two lots of i)otatoes, one of 400 lb. and one of 200 lb., were stored 
separately on March 6 and ii respectively, directly after digging. 

[tosse-ma] 
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A thick bedding of thoroughly dry banana leaves, to a depth of 6 in., 
was spread cn a flat level piece of ground; upon this the potatoes were 
heaped in the form of a cone, and covered with a layer of dried banana 
leaves 6 in. thick; finally the heap was covered with 4 in. of earth weU 
beaten down and smoothed over. To ensure thorough drainage a trench 
was dug around the heap. For the puipose of ventilation a bamboo pipe 
was inserted in each heap to allow the escape of heated air during the first 
14 days, the projecting end being fitted with a plug. 

A month later both heaps were opened, but the 400 lb. layer shewed 
liflif the contents rotted (the only sound potatoes were found on the out¬ 
side of the heap and these were taken and re-treated as described above, 
but with similar results). On the other hand, the potatoes in the 200 lb. 
heap opened on the same dates, were with few exceptions found to be in 
sound condition, and when re-opened a month later on June 12 were still in 
good condition, and on July 8, four months after storing, although some 
root growth had taken place, they were still perfectly sound, palatable, and 
cooked dry and floury and with an excellent flavour. The loss in weight 
due to dr3dng and the few which had rotted amounted to 40% (The rainfall 
during this e^qperiment did not exceed 6.42 in.). 

It is therefore apparent that sweet potatoes can be stored for 4 tnonths, 
provided the heaps are moderate in size, and the contents are kept from 
direct contact with the soil by a liberal covering of dry trash. 

An experiment on a larger scale is in progress this year (X92X). 

X054 - Some Gbanges in Florida Grapefruit in Storage. — ha^^kins, t,. a., and Mag, 
NBss, J. R. (Scientific Assistant, Office of Horliculintal and Pomological Investigations, 
Boreau of Plant Industiy XT. S. Dexrt. of Agriculture), in Journal of At^ttcuUural Re¬ 
search, Vol XX, No. 5, tables 7, Washington, D. C , Dec. i, 1930. 

The present investigation was taken up to determine the effect of 
storage at various temperatures on the fruit and ijarticularly on the sugar 
and acid content of the piilp, seeing that these substances cottvStitute 
the major portion of the dry matter of the pulp or interior of the fruit 
excluding the seeds. 

In the 1917-18 season experiments were made with Silver Cluster 
fruit part of which was stored at 86® F. and part in a commercial cold 
storage at 32‘>. The juice alone was analysed but comparative percent¬ 
ages of peel and pulp were determined in some cases. 

In 1918-19, the Davis and Common Florida '' grapefruit varieties 
were employed, and cold storage temperature of 360, 36® and 400 F. were 
used as well as common storage at a mean temperature of about 50® (with 
probable 50 fluctuations) and 2 warm storage temperatures, about 70^ 
aud 86® respectively. In most cases the fruit was weighed when placed 
in storage in order to determine the shrinkage. 

From the results obtained it may be concluded : l) There is a general 
decrease in titrable acids during storage e. g. fruit placed in storage con¬ 
tained on an average 1.02 to 1.28 % acids (as citric), after 60 to 62 days 
0.92 to 0.96 %, after 178 to X79'dayB, 0.80 to o.92%.These were at varying 
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temperatures of 32P, 36*^ and 400 F. In warm storage there appeared to 
be scarcely any decrease in acidity in the fruit stored in cans, i. e. unventi¬ 
lated packages, either at 70® F. or at 86® F. after 50 to 86 days storage. 

2) There is an apparent increase in sugar content in cold storage, 
calculate to percentage of pulp, which seems to be due to loss of water 
from the fruit j the sucrose content, however, remains about the same 
during storage. Apparently the breaking down of the sucrose keeps on a 
par with the shrinkage of the fruit. The increase in total sugars, as 
the season advances, may be attributed to an increase in free-reducing 
substances. When placed in storage the sugar content averaged 4.33 
to 8.96 %. and after 178 to 179 days, 4,85 to 9.84 % (temperatures as 
above). Ir warm storage it seemed probable that in these experiments 
there was a decrease in the sugar while the sugar content of fruit stored 
in unventilated packages showed always a decrease in % of total sugars 
present, while in ventilated storage the increase in sugar content is in no 
case more than sufficient to account for the probable shrinkage of the pulp. 

3) Dry matter increases during storage. This is probably due 
to the loss of water from the fruit as well as to losses from respiratory 
activities, both of which are included in shrinkage. 

4) Shrinkage of the fruit increases with the length of time the 
fruit remains in storage and is as a general rule from 5 to 8 % in cold 
storage to about 23 % in warm, ventilated storage. 

5) Decrease in thickness of peel during cold storage is about 30 %, 
due probably to the loss of water; there was also a relative thinning of 
the peel during warm storage. An undesirable feature of cold storage 
is the breaking down or pitting of the peel at the temperature of 40«>F. 
or lower; the sunken portions may coalesce making a large sunken area 
of dark-brown tissue, which, however, does not extend into the pulp 
as the flavour is unaffected; the fruit kept in a temperature of 40^ was 
that most seriously affected, — it was less marked in 360 storage and 
almost unnoticeable at 32° F. 

6) The flavour of the fruit improves in cold storage. 

7) Fruit does not deteriorate rapidly after removal from cold 
storage. 

8) The best storage temperature seems to be 32P F. 

1055 - Spontaneous Combustion in a Heap of Sacks. — mezz\droi^, G.,in vmha w'- 
mcola e asfaria, V 61 . XI, No. 39, p. 452. Casaimonferrato, July 17, 1921. 

Spontaneous combustion is known to take place in hay (i), in grass if 
made into heaps while still damp and in pulp of sugar factories, but for 
sacks thus to catch fire is a rarer occurrence. 

The causes determining this combustion are the usual ones, viz., 
the renewed activity of the dormant enzymatic principles in the interior 
of the mass or heap, owing to the latter having attained a certain degree 
of humidity, or else the iwakening of certain special micro-oiganisms. 


(i) See R. April 1931, No. 440. 
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The coasequences of these changes aie the slow rise in internal tempetatuie 
of the mass, the successive growth of different jnicioflora and a continually 
higher optimum temperature, until the flameless combustion of the pile 
of sacks is produced. The Gnol products of this process areCharcoal, 
carbon dioxide, acetic add, formic add, small amounts of butyric add, 
and several kinds of gas 

The author records a similar occurrence that took place in a fruit 
distiheiy. 

As the fruit was emptied out of the sacks, the latter were piled up 
just as they were, dirty and impregnated with sugary substances which 
would have been removed by washing, a process carried out as a rule 
regularly every 10 or 15 days, but whidi had been put off owing to press 
of work, so that a large heap of about 1 500 sacks had been left in a comer 
of the room for 20 to 35 days. When were taken the sacks for 
washing, it was found that the heap had become as hard as stone 
and black like coal. The carbonised mass which was solid and stratified, 
and contained the remains of the textile fibres, emitted a pungent odour ; 
it was so hard, that it had to be broken with a pick-axe. 

Nothing remained of the sacks, but some pieces of material on the 
outside of the pile; these were burnt, or so mu^ charred, as to fall to 
pieces when touched; aU they were fit for was to bum under the boilers. 

A like misfortune occurred in a store of dried pulp at Cavandla Po 
(Province of Rovigo), and in Sicily where a heap of catobs was destroyed. 
Spontaneous combu^on is invariably due to incomplete drying of part 
or aU of the material in the heap. 


PI.ANT diseases 


DISEASES NOT DUE TO PARASITES 
OR OF UNKNOWN ORIGIN. 

1056 - "Bed Leaf” of Cotton, Pievalent wlieie Potasb is Laddng in St Vineent, West 
Indies. — See ]Sb. Z004 of tbis Review. 

1057 - The Wilt Disease of Java Indigo iladigofsra arrecta Ho<dist) in BDiar, 
India (i). —^HowAXtD A., and Howard, G. C. (Imperial Boonomic Botanists) with 
tbe assistance of Chowdra'S' Ham Bhak Sinoh and MadiiVI Abddr Rabman Kbam, 
in Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture in India, Botanical Series^yfol. HI,Ho. z, 
Pt. n, pp. z-26, figs. 5, pi. IV, Calcutta, Sept. Z920. 

When first introduced into Bihar from Java in 1898, Indigofera or- 
recta Hochst. did exceedingly well, 3delding heavy crops of leai, rich in 
indican, as well as abundant seed. After some years, however, the plant 
began to show increasing signs of want of vigour and finally began to 
die of wilt during the second half of the rainy season; at the. same time 
the 3ndd of seed diminished. The wilt usually makes its ai^)earance 
after the first cut during July and August, the severity of the attack 
depending on the season. At first there is a slowing down of growth, 
and the leaves become folded longitudinally and assume a yellowish 
green slaty colour. I^af-fall is then rapid tmtil only a tuft of stunted 
foliage is left at the tips of the branches followed by a gradual dying 
off of the plant, o^e branch at a time. 

The investigations on the agricultural and botanical aspects of the 
indigo industry were trausfered from Sirsiah in 1913 to the Botanical 
Section of the Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa, and attention 
has been devoted to the causes of indigo wilt and to its prevention in 
view of the fact that many planters have been obliged to abandon the 
cultivation of indigo, while others have considerably restricted the area 
under this species owmg to the damage caused by wilt. 

A brief reference is first made by the authors to the chief factors 
underlying the cultivation of Java indigo in Bihar as regards soil, and 
rainfall. 

As regards the actual cause of wilt, since the last publication on the 
subject (2) new investigations have* been made and the former conclusions 
have been confirmed in alh respects. When the roots and nodules of 


(z) See JR. July 19Z4, Ho 128; R. Fd>. I 9 z 7 » No. 136. (Exf). 

(2) See JR. Feb. 1917, Ho. 136. {Ed.) 
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the indigo plant have suffeied extensive damage, wilt invariably ref^nlts 
from any cause which interferes with normal root regeneration. The 
chief source of damage to the active roots and nodules arises from the 
complete cutting back of the plant, which results in the destruction of 
practically all the fine roots and nodules. It is important, therefore, to 
understand fuUj" the factors concerned in root regeneration, and the results 
obtained by following the root development throughout the year have 
proved of the very greatest value in the elucidation of this interesting 
problem. The root systems of numerous healthy and wilted plants have 
been compared in detail, the occurrence of wilt in Bihar has been studied 
under various conditions extending over many years, actual cases of wilt 
having been produced artificially in 5 different ways, while many examples 
of recovery have been closely examined. The condusions arrived at, as 
a result of these experiments and observations, have been confirmed 
by a study of the behaviour of other crops during the rains at Pusa, and 
also by the growth of indigo on soils differing widely as regards aeration, 
in other parts of India: — 

1) Early bush types in which all the laterals arise at right-angles 
and are concentrated near the surface are the least affected by wilt; 

2) Deep rooting types such as (a) types with a vertical habit in 
which nearly all the laterals are concentrated near the surface but all 
point downwards; (b) late bushy forms with a development of lateral 
roots from the surface to far down the main root; (c) late types of vertical 
habit with lateral roots pointing downwards arising at regular intervals 
down the long main root; {d) types with hardly an}’’ side branches but 
a deep tap root; these are all the types most affected. 

In 1919, every case of wilt examined in detail during the monsoon 
was found to be associated -with deep rooting, while the healthy plants 
were all fotmd to be surface-rooted. 

The most striking cases of recovery from severe attacks of wilt occurred 
in the lysimeter experiments of 1918, when plants exceedingly badly wilted, 
completely recovered in March 1919. 

Confirmatory evidence has been obtained with Hibiscus canna- 
binus I/., H, Sabdarvffa L and Crotalana juncea I/. Only the surface 
rooting species thrived in each case during the monsoons and if waterlogged. 

The stopping of selection, the mixing of kinds which is such a clmrac- 
teristic of native agriculture and the resulting crossing with types which 
do not suit Bihar, soon completely altered the botanical composition of 
the crop and rendered it unsuitable for growth under monsoon conditions. 
Indigo wilt is, therefore, another example of degeneration through vicinism. 

A considerable amount of selection work has now been done on the 
ordinary indigo crop (i) and on the samples obtained from Java, and sev¬ 
eral of these sdections have already been tested on an estate scale. Seeing 
that wilt has arisen from unrestricted natural cross fertilisation, the prob- 


(i) See R. Feb,, 1917, No. 136, (Bd) 
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lem is now to recover the original type which suited Bihar conditions 
and to maintain it by continnons sdLection. 

DISEASES DUE TO FUNGI, 

BACTERIA AND OTHER LOWER PLANTS. 

1058 - The Decomposition of Copper Fongicides on the Soifaee of Vine Leaves.— 
Cbrasolx, B , in the Rioista di Patologia vegOtOd, Year XI, Nos. 5-6, ppt 70-72. Pavia, 
Angnst z, 1921. 

Esperiments have been made to determine the comparative efficacy 
of Bordeaux mixture, and “Bordeaux powder,” a preparation with a 
copper-sulphate and lime basis recently put on the market as a substitute 
for the ordinary copper-lime mixture used to control vine mildew. 

From the results of these experiments, the author is indined to bdieve, 
that owing to atmospheric agency, and especially to the carbon dioxide 
present in the air, the copper compounds in mixtures sprayed on the leaves 
tend to become transformed into bicarbonates of copper with the sub¬ 
sequent production of colloidal solutions of hydrate of copper. 

Perhaps after a given time, and under favourable condition the bi- 
carbonates and colloidal solutions of copper hydrate, after having attained 
a certain chemical equilibrium, give rise to carbonates of c<^per of a dif¬ 
ferent “ physical character ” from that of ordinary carbonates, inasmuch 
as they are not affected by the carbon dioxide of the air; in which case, 
the colloidal solution of copper hydrate, which should prevent the de- 
vdopment of the parasite, would not again be formed. 

By studying the activity of the copper in Bordeaux mixture and “ Bor¬ 
deaux powder,” the author has been able to determine that the leaves 
of vines suffering from mildew have an add reaction. He carried out his 
experiment as follow:— choosing some leaves from vines that were 
respectively healthy, very slightly attacked by the parasite, completely 
withered, or still covered with the characteristic white powdery deposit^ 
he immersed samples of each set of leaves in four glasses of distilled water, 
taking care that the blade alone was in contact with the liquid. After 
some days of exposure to the air, it was seen that only the glass of distilled 
water containing the healthy leaves gave a neutral reaction. The reaction 
of the water in the other glasses was add, the addity being more marked 
for leaves covered with white “ mildew,” and less for both the other 
samples. 

In condusion, the author thinks that the decomposition of the copper 
salts he studied is to be attributed to very feeble adds, or add salts, ex¬ 
creted by the fungus during its passage iuto the leaves of the vine. Such 
pathological addity would easily react upon the colloidal hydrates of copper, 
(but not upon the copper carbonates formed in the above mentioned 
manner), thus giving rise to the copper ions upon the presence of which 
the anticryptogamic action is supposed chiefly to depend. When these 
add substances fail to ffnd copper in a colloidal condition on the leaves, 
they produce such serious functional disturbances and changes, that the 
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physiological eqttiHbtiiiiii of the plant's economy is destroyed, and this 
occasions the death of the leaf or of the entire vine, that has been attacked. 
The author suggests that this is possibly the reason why the leaves should 
have at their disposal a sufficient reserve supply of efficacious copper, 
that is to say, copper in the colloidal state, before the spores of the fungus 
even begin to germinate. 

Z059 - Wheat Bowoy Mildew (Sderospora, maerospora Saee.^ in Tennessee and 

jSentaeby, U, S. (i). — WEsaxxti, W. H. Jr., m United States Department of Agrp- 

culture. Department Cercuhr x86, pp. 1-6, Wasliingtoxi, D. C., June 1921. 

Wheat downy mildew {Sderos'pora macrospora Sacc) which although 
widely spread in Europe, especially in Italy (a) has hitherto been unknown 
in the United States (3) but has recently be^ found in Tennessee (Jackson 
County and Obion County) and in Kentucky (iPulton County). It seems 
probable that it will be found in the adjacent Illinois and possibly also in 
Arkansas and Missouri. In addition, diseased specimens in the pathologic 
herbarium at the California Agricultural Espemnent Station ^ow that 
the downy mildew occurred on wheat in Emgs County CaHf. in May 1919. 

A prdiininary study in Tennessee and Kentucky has shown that the 
disease is restricted almost entirdy to low-l3dng, pooriy drained fidds in 
which the young seedlings of winter wheat have been subjected to exces¬ 
sive moisture. In such localities Sc. macrospora occurs especially along 
depressions where water has stood, whilst few if any cases axe found on 
higher land in the same fidd. 

The general indications from fidd conditions in the infected regions 
are that the disease is not of sudden nor recent appearance, but has been 
in existence for many years. 

The disea^ is found not only on the three or four varieties of soft 
Red Winter ” wheat grown in these localities, but also on Bromus com- 
mtdaius Sdirad, a grass very common both in tiie wheat and around fidd 
borders. 

After giving a description of the symptoms associated with diseased 
wheat plants, the author points out that the losses occasioned in the west 
Tennessee and Kentucky districts axe apparently dight. In wet, pooriy 
drained localities whidi favour the disease, large numbers of plants are 
affected and destroyed, but as such areas represent a very small proportion 


(1^ See jR. Jan. 1911, No, 296; R. Feb. 1912, No. 416; JR. Oct,, 1915* No. 1096; 
R. Dec. 1915, No. 1346; jR. Oct. 1916, No. 1128 R. Apr. 1917, No. 381; jR. Sept. igi 7 . 
No. 872 ; JR., Apr. 1918, No. 477 ; R- Sept. 1918, No. 1053. {Ed.) 

(2) bibUogmpMcal iafatmatioti on this sabject, see R. Oct. I9i5> No. 1096. (Ed.) 

(3) B. M. DuaesjEt. Fungous Diseases of Plants. Bostcxa-New Yosk^^hicago-l/ondon, 
Oiim and Co. 1909,, p. x6i and F. I,. Sxsvbets and J. G. Hall. Diseases of Economic Plants. 
New Yozk, NIacmillan and C^o., 19x0, p. 342 indicate the tact that this fongos' is patasitic 
on xnaise ia the North American Confedecation, where according to F. I,. SrasTBSSts in The 
Fungi whtek cause Plant JOiseases, New York: IMTacmillan it C 9 19x4 p. 90 it has already 
been noted on wheat. (Ed.) 
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of the whole district, and as the disease is closely restricted to such locali¬ 
ties, the total loss is not very great. This loss is, however, persistent, 
for the fungus survives, between wheat crops on B^omus or in the soil 
and continues, year after year, crop after crop, taking a toll, which, although 
^ght, represents a considerable loss in the aggregate. 

Efiective methods of control are now being studied by the Ofi&ce of 
Cereals Investigations, Washington. 

1060 - Diseases of Cotton In St. Vincent* West Indyies.— See No. 1004, of this Review, 

io6z CoUeiotricbum Ai^aves, a Deuteromyeete Injurious to Ag^ave spp., in 
Ihdo-Chinay the Fieueh Sudan and France. — chevalier, a , in the Remte de botam- 
que appUquH et 4^eu1ture CdlonmU, Vol. I, "So. i, pp.21-23. Paris, May 15, 1921. 

The author had already for some time noticed the presence, on the 
lower leaves of specimens of sisal {Agave rigida) in both Indo-China, and 
the French Sudan, of dliptical brown patches elongated in the direction 
of the long axis, and more or less confluent. Some of the tissues of the por¬ 
tions attacked decay, and very badly infected leaves are whollyuseless. 

During 1915 and 1916, the author sometimes found similar patdies 
on plants of A. americana growing in France, on the C&te d'Azur (Nice, 
Monaco, Mentone). 

In March, 1921, he reported that many specimens of Agave in the 
Roucas Blanc Park near Marseilles, especially those growing in places 
where they were exposed to the wind, had on their old leaves, brown patdi¬ 
es similar to those disfiguring the agaves in Indo-China, French Sudan 
and the C6te d'Azur. 

Examination of the diseased leaves enabled M. Patouuxard to state, 
that the ^ts were produced by the Melanconia CoUetotriclmm Agaves 
Cav. originally described as occurring in Italy. 

The malady either appeared for the first time in Roncas Blanc Park 
last winter, or dse devdoped there then to an unusual extent, but the 
brown spots on the leaves were at first attributed to the effect of 
the severe frosts on December 15 and 17, 1920, whidi killed or injured 
so many foreign plants that had been acclimatised in South France. 

The fungus has only been recorded- as attacking A. Americana, 
A, Salmiana, and their variegated forms. Specimens of A. applanata 
growing amongst the preceding species were not infected. 

The disease shows itself in the form of a small, brown spot, that grad¬ 
ually increases in size, finally attaining the diameter of 3.4 cm. At 
this point, the parasite stops growing, and the patch assumes an ixi^;iilar 
shape, its long axis bring parallel to the length of the leaf. 

According to the statement made by the owner of Roncas Blank 
Park, the disease is little to be feared at present, for though it impairs 
the beauty of the leaves of the host-plant, it does not aflect the plant’s 
vigour. 

Nevertheless, in the opinion of the author, the malady should be 
controlled by cutting off the diseased leaves and burning them in a brazier 
after first sprinkling them with petroleum. It is particularly advisable 
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to take this precaution in large tropical plantations, where there are many 
plants whose the leaves show the characteristic brown patches, to be at¬ 
tributed, at all events for the present, to the action of CoUet. Agaves. 

In 1913, Mr. Shaw recorded this disease, under the name of anthrac- 
nose of sisal hejnp, ” as occurring in several parts of India. BOe obtained 
pure cultures of Colletoirichum and was able to rq)roduce the disease arti¬ 
ficially, The fungus is one of the wound-parasites often found on leaves, 
especially after periods of drought producing longitudinal cracks. Shaw 
recommends spraying with Bordeaux mixture as being the best means 
of preventing the spread of the disease. 

There is in the cryptogamic Herbarium, in the Paris Museum, another 
Mdanconia, Gloesporitm Agaves Sydow, that was found in 1918, on a 
species of in Brazil. Nothing is so far known as to the injury it 
can do. 

As the genera CoUetotrichum and Gloesporium are very nearly akin, 
further researches are necessary, in order to find out the relations that may 
exist between the two above-mentioned fungi. 

1062 - Bacterial Wilt {Bacteriam Solanacearum) of Castor Bean in 6eoigia» 
Florida and Alabama, U. S. — Smith, H. P., aad Godbrby, G. H., in Joufnal of 
ArrtcuUurc.l Ri,serrch, Vol. XXI, Xo. 4, pp. 35'}-262, figs, i, pi. 13. Waslungton, D. 
C., May 16, 1921. 

The bacterial wilt of castor beans caused by Bacterium Solanacea-- 
rum E. F. S., was first brought to the attention of the authors in May 
1918, when specimens of diseased plants were received from Townsend 
(Georgia) and was notified shortly afterwards in Florida and in Dothan 
(Alabama). It is very likely that the disease occurred also in North and 
^uth Carolina and in Mississippi. 

The highest reported loss was 30 % in a field in southern Georgia. 

As regards the distribution of bacterial wilt the east coast section, 
where the disease appeared to be absent, differs from the interior and west 
coast sections of Florida mther strikingly in that an abundance of lime is 
present in the soil. 

In addition to this, it was noted both in Florida and in Alabama 
that plants on newer land appeared to be more subject to attack than land 
that had been longer under cultivation. 

The disease produced by Bact. Solanacearum iu the castor bean as in 
Solanaceous plants is a true wilt of the green leaves and growing points, 
without previous yellowing or other partial or complete discoloration. 
It may occur when the plants are small in which case it is likely to prove 
fatal. It is also found in plants of all sizes. In smaller plants a single 
leaf may wilt and the vascular system near the base of the plant may show 
internal browning or even the entire plant may droop. The wilting may 
come about very suddenly or slowly. The first manifestation of wilt 
often appears after a period of wet weather of several days duration, such 
weather apparently favouring infection. Wilt is found more frequently 
in hot, dry weather. Often a plant may recover temporarily during moist 
weather or during a cool night after a hot dry day which has resulted in 
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the appeaiace of wilt. Sometimes this recovery leaves a shrivelled tip 
or matgin on some of the leaves. The ultimate result of the wilt in the 
more severe cases at least is the complete death of the plant. In many 
plants infection occurred late in the season but was not severe enough to 
cause perfnanent wilting or death. In such cases marked dwarfing was 
evident. 

The wilt can be distinguished easily from the other diseases of castor 
bean known up to the present by the typical browning of the vascular system 
near the base of the plant. In the more severe cases this browning is seen 
in the entire vascular ring penetrating more or less deeply into the woody 
part of the stem. In cases of light infection, such as in the dwarfed plants 
mentioned heretofore, the browning may be se^ in only a few bundles 
all possibly on one side of the stem. In addition to the browningitis always 
possible with the aid of a gpod lens, to observe drops of bacterial exudate 
at the freshly cut ends of the vascular tubes, particularly if the plant 
is Stitt green. Sometimes it is necessary to pinch the end of the stem to 
force these drops to the surface. ^ 

The Ridnus organism was inoculated successfully not only into other 
Ricinus plants but also into tomato plants, jiroson weeds {Datura stramo¬ 
nium), common nasturtium {Tropaeolim majtts), cotton, vanilla {Vanilla 
phmifolid), sunflower {HeUanthus annuus), balsam limpatiens Bahamina) 
and fuchsia. 

X063 - Pam&go sp., a Hyphomyeeie Injurious to the Myrtacea Melaleuca. Leu^ 
cadeadroa var. viridiflora^ in New Caledonia. ~ mcolas ca., m the hnUeUn 
i/F 1 % Sot&e d$ Paikolozte exotique, Vol XIV, No 7, pp 3OO-307 Eaval, 1921. 

As long ago as 1919, the authgr had observed that the leaves and 
branches of several specimens of Mdaimca Leucadendron (the Myrtacea 
furnishing essence of niaouli), growing on a spot situated between Honai- 
lon and Pouerihouen in New Caledonia, were attacked by Fumago, which 
had also infested other trees in the neighbourhood. 

The found that the disease gradually spread during the following 
two years, and it now extends from Houaflon to Poindimie, a distance of 
70 km., although it is still rarely met with at either end of the line, the cen¬ 
tre of the disease being at Mouet and Monw. 

The author studied the behaviour of the trees first attacked. For a 
long time, they resisted the parasite, and seemed at first to get the bel¬ 
ter of it by means of putting out a number of fresh shoots. In the long 
run, however, the leaves fell and the trees succumbed after about two 
years. 

Microscopic investigation revealed the presence of a fungus on the sur¬ 
face of the parenchyma of the leaf, which in Mom^iARD’s opinion, could be 
none other than a variety of Fumago, a saprophyte of but little importance 
when growing upon the “ honey dew " piodu<id in consequence of the 
punctures made by a ooccid bdonging to the genus Ceroplastes, which is 
said to be the primary agent. 

The disease does not confine itself entirdy to Mdalema, and it is to be 
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feared that one day it will attack the coffee plantations, and perhaps the 
oooonnt-paljn groves. 

1064 - Phyllostieia Caric&e-Papayaey Leaf Spot of the Paw-Paw (Catica 

Papayd^ in Nataly South Africa. — Van dir bjil* p a , m TU South 

African Journal of Science, Vol XVII, Nos. 3-1, pp 388-290 JoJiannesbiirg, July 1921. 

A leaf-spot disease of the paw-paw {Carica Papaya), characterised 
by discoloured spots is not imconamon in Natal; these spots may be 
drcular or angular, or more or less elongated in one direction. They are 
frequently surrounded by a ydlow or brownish liug which passes into the 
normal green of the leaf. On the upper leaf surface, small black dots are 
evident in these disoolouisd areas, and they are the pyctiidia ot the causal 
fungus. 

The leaf tissues in the infected areas become brittle and ultimately 
fall out, giving the leaves a “ shot-hole ** appearance. 

The fungus was isolated from infected leaves, Keces of mycdium from 
a pure culture were artificially inoculated into leaves of C. Papaya, and af¬ 
ter a few toys, the daaiacteristic symptoms of this disease were reproduced. 
The assimilating area in attacked leaves was dimmis^hed. 

The infection of a paw-paw through a puncture would indicate that 
this fungus may also play some part as a causal agent of a fruit rot of C. 
Papaya, 

The fungus here described is referred to as PhyUosticta Caricae Papayas 
Allesch. generally recognised as Hving on C. Papaya in Brazil. 

1065 - Phoma Ferrarisii, n. sp^ a Deuteromycete Causing Tomato Rot in 

Piedmont^ Italy. — Crnsjoti, R , m tic R%u$ta dt fotoh m i^^etaie. Year XJ,,Nos, 

5-0 pp 6S-69. Pavia, Aiigust i, 1921. 

Towards the end of June, 1921, a tomato was gathered in the vicinity 
of Alba (Prov. of Cuneo), which was externally shriveled and jlaccid, 
as wett as a little discoloured, though the skin was intact, except at one 
place, where a brownish cavity could be seen; the cavity extended into 
the interior of the fruit. On being cut, the f^it was foimd to consist 
chiefly of a mass of decomposed almost black pulp. The healthy remainder 
of the parenchymatous tissue was separated from the diseased portion 
by a reddish layer. Prom the rotting pulp, theie emerged numerous black 
bodies (pycnidia) of a fungus which, after microscopic examination, 
was referred to the genus Pkoma, and is piovisionarily described in the 
present pidiminary note, as a species new to science, under the name of 
PA. Ferrarish, 

By ineans of artificially inoculating sound, green fruits, symptoms 
identical in every respect with those observed in nature were induced in 
a very few days, hence there is no doubt, that the disease is due to the 
parasitic action of the above-mentioned spherioidea. « 

One feet worthy of notice is that the disease — called by the author 
tomato rot — if not too far advanced, does not prevent the green tonmtoes 
npening, but the course of the disease is not checked by maturation. 

Prom the results of the observations hitherto made, it would appear 
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that the parasite penetrates into the frait throngh a break in the epi¬ 
dermis. 

The disease is of very rare occurrence; only a very few infected fruits 
were discovered on two of the tomato-plants growing in a kitdbLen^rden. 

Subsequent observations have shown that on certain of the ^seased 
fruits a greyi^-white, or whitish, muddinea (Ramularia ^), is present on 
the surface or in some of the superficial layers, which may also perhaps 
have a metagenetic rdation to Ph. Firrarisii or be merely a secondary 
parasite. 

1066 - Bacterium marginatum m ininrioiis to QJadioIus spp. in the 

District of Columbia and in Xllmols»n.S.~Mc.Ct)ZXOCH, ScUnce^TStevsr Senes, 

Vol. l/VTy No. 1388, pp. ii5'Ii 6, l/ancaster, Pa, Aiig. 5, 1921. 

Preliminary description of a bacterial disease of Gladiolus spp. caused 
by Bacteriim marginatum n. sp. The author gives the morphological diar- 
acteiistics and states that the micro-organism is pathogenic in leaves of 
the plant, forming circular or elliptical lesions rusty red in colour, becoming 
dull brown or purplish. These spots may occur on all parts of the foliage, 
but are often confined to the lower leaves. Observation and experiment 
indicate that the disease makes rapid and dangerous progress only in 
warm and moist weather when the rot spreads widely and deeply into the 
tissues, causing ooUapse of the aerial part of the plant. 

The disease is very prevalent in and round the District of Columbia. 
In the fidds examined 80 to 90 % of the plants were affected but in the 
majority of these cases not so severely as noticeably to arrest the devdop- 
meut and bloom of the plant. 

Specimens of Gladiolus with the same disease have been received from 
Illinois, with the information that it has caused loss to the growers. Some 
plants from California apparently had not the same disease but the case 
was not completely proved. 

The organism has been isolated repeatedly and its pathogenidty 
proved by the inoculation of healthy plants. 

1067 - Pbyiopbihora sp. FeTonospora Injurious to Peonies in Fenwlvanla. — 

Thurston, H. W., and C»rton, G.R., in Scwfir^r, New Series, Vol. mV, No. 1391,^. 

170-1 J'l, I#aucaster, Pa., Aug 36, 1920. 

Early in May, 1921, the authors reedved from Erie (Pennsylvania) some 
blighted peonies for examination. Since the cause of the trouble was not 
at first apparent, cultures were attempted from the diseased portions. 
These gave at once a pure growth of Phytophthora, a Peronospora winch 
had not previously been reported as parasitic on this host-plant. 

On the plants in question, the (fisease was manifest as a necrotic con¬ 
dition of the bud, iuTOlving also the surrounding leaves and extending for 
several inches down the stem. In g^eral appearance, tte symptoms 
are similar to those caused by Botrytis, although the infected areas are a 
darker brown or black. No evidence of external fruiting of the parasite 
was found either upon the original specimens or upon plants subsequ«it- 
ly artificially infected. Inoculations of the pure culture into healthy 
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peonies, howe^Ter, readily produced infections and the diaracteiistic 
symptoms, from which the organism was re-isolated with ease. Inocula¬ 
tions were made upon plants growing outside^ with pure culture, using 
pieces of mycelium and zoosporangia, and these were successful both 
with and without wounding of the host. The characteristic symptoms 
appeared in from 3 to 6 days. 

The disease in question develops rapidly upon a variety of artificial 
media, and in this respect differs from Phyt. infestans. 

lie measurements of the zoosporangia which are produced in abun¬ 
dance, correspond closely to those for the zoosporangia of Phyt, infestans 
but are somewhat broader than those of Phyt. Thalictri which would 
appear to be its closest rdative so far as hosts are concerned. Oospores 
have not been observed either in cultures or tissue sections of the infected 
plant. 

1068 - Diseases and Pests of Citrus Fruits in the United States^Forto Rieoandludhu — 

See No. ton of this Review * 

WEEDS AND PARASITIC FLOWERING PLANTS 

X069 Cascuta Ifaeeatosa Recorded on Lucerne in Rio Negro, Argentina. -- Bascia 

XaeauuBS J , m El Campo, Year V, No 58, pp 02 i-c» 37 , figs. 9. Buenos Aites, August 

15, 1031 

Small patches of Cuscuta racemosa Mart, have been observed in some 
lucerne fields of Rio Negro, and it would therefore appear that this 
much-dreaded parasite has attacked the leguminous crop which consti¬ 
tutes the chief source of the agricultural wealth of the district. 

For the moment Httle injury has been done, as the pamsite has only 
just begun to attack the crops. 

C. focemosa is, however, the most common species ot thf‘ genus in 
Argentina, and the only one tliat has hitherto found its way to Rfo Ne¬ 
gro. Its appearance is a serious menace, for it can easily in tirue devdop 
into a veritable pest, if efforts are not made at once to extirpate it before 
it has taken much hold. The multiplication of the parasite would not 
only greatly reduce the local forage production, but also bring discredit 
upon the Rfo Negro lucerne seed, which has hitherto been regarded as 
the best in Argentina, owing to its purity, and especially to the fact, thiit 
it has always been found free from dodder. 

The author describes the morphological characters of f. racmnosa, 
as well as its life-history, and the best means known at present for control¬ 
ling it. 

1070 - Leafy Spurge (THhymalas Esula » Euphorbia Esula) Harmful 
Weed in the United States. — Bruton X I,., m lomml 01 the Nevo York Ro- 
tamcal Garden, Vol XXIl, No 3•56. pp ^■3-71, ng i. Pa, April, i»wi * 

About 100 years ago, possibly even earlier, the leafy spurge (Tftfty- 
nudus Esida Hill [= Euphorbia Esida I 4 nn.]), a native of Europe, obtain¬ 
ed a foothold in Essex County (Massachusetts). The actual date of its 
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introduction is not definitely known, but a ^dmen preserved in the Tor- 
rey Herbarium of Columbia University, deposited at the New York Bo¬ 
tanical Garden, was collected at Newbury (Massachusetts) by Oases 
in 1827. For many years, this Euphorbiacea was not aaoticed elsewhere 
in the United States. But in 1848, Gray stated that it was likdy to become 
a troublesome weed. In 1880, Robinson records it as very abundant 
near Newbury port; this is probably Oake*s locality. In 1886, Dudi;EY 
records the plant as found at Groton (New York) and remarks on its ra¬ 
rity. In 1881, Wheeler and E. F. Sijith record it as having escaped 
cultivation and somewhat rare in Michigan State. By 1913 the plant 
had apparently extended to Maine, Ontario and New Jersey; it is only in 
recent years, however, that Gray's surmise has become a fact and farm¬ 
ers in Orange County (New York) and elsewhere now find this weed a 
menace to pastures. Measures to prevent propagation or to eradicate 
completely are being taken, but the ta^ is not an easy one, as the plant 
has horizontal rootstocks formed anew each year. 

If the weed is detected it is advised to fork or dig it outof theground 
and bum, taking care to destroy all the underground parts. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER LOWER AjMIMAIvS 

Z07X - Observations In Italy on the Polyphagous Nature of the Maerolepidopteron, 
AttACUS Cynthia. — 7 anon, V, in the Rtvtsta A^ncola, Year XXVI, No 36, pp 
51X-312 Parma, September 0 1021 

The macrolepidopteron, Attacus cynthia, was introduced from China 
into Europe where its caterpillars had always confined themselves to a 
single plant-host, Ailantlms glandulosa\ in October 192a, the author 
found them living at the expense of the plane-tree, some specimens 
of which had been seriously mjtired by the larvae in dijfferent localities. 
In November the insects attached their cocoons to the trees. Later on, 
in the course of the winter, Zanon found numerous cocoons of A. cyn¬ 
thia hanging from the boughs of pear, cherry and plum-trees growing 
in other gardens of the same district. 

During the first fortnight of June 1921, the author obtained from 
cocoons he had collected from the plane-tree the preceding winter and 
laid aside, a certain number of the adult macrolepidopteron ; the females 
after mating laid eggs, which yielded caterpillars at the end of the same 
month; the caterpillars were placed on pear and plnm branches kept 
in vases full of water in a room, where they lived on the leaves 

The author believes that the adult insects of the first generation that 
hatch in June from the cocoons attached to the plane-tree, seek out their 
true host, Ailanthiis glaniulosa, where they deposit their eggs, but 
that those of the second generation, owing to the scarcity of this plant, 
are obliged, in order to rear their more numerous progeny, to have 
recourse to other speaes. Hitherto, they have manifested a predilec¬ 
tion for the plane, but as has been seen, they also attack pear, cherry 
and plum trees 
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H the first generation diotild also develop upon fruit-trees, the dan¬ 
ger would be of a serious character. In order to avert it, the only rray 
is to collect the winter cocoons, or to puU up the AUmthus trees, which 
do not yield good wood, or even brushwood, and only encumber the 
ground. 

1073 - On the BesistaneeoffiieAdnltCioekchaferto and Low Tempoiatnies, — 

Faes, H. and Axaeeqslzn', M , m the ComMes rendas hebdotnadatrcs des Seances de VAcadi-^ 
mte des Sciences, Vol. CI,XXII, No i, pp 61*6Pans, 1921 

It lias often been stated by agriculturists that the return of cold 
weather, especially when accompanied by severe frost, kills a certain num¬ 
ber of cockchafers. 

In order to see how far this idea was correct, on May 21, 1921, the 
authors eaposed some adult specimens to different degrees of low tempe¬ 
rature in the cold storage chamber belonging to the new Federal Vine- 
Growing Experiment Station at Lausanne (Switzerland). 

At first the temperatures employed were not below —80 C. but it 
was found that greater cold was necessary to kill the adult cockchafer. 

The results of the experiments are as foDows 


Dateot 
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number 
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H 

1 

H 

1, 

9 

6 

1 6 
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9 

6 
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5 

» 

—ea 

9 

6 

I 

5 

II May 

— 4 ® 

9 

30 

6 

24 

» 

— 20 

9 

30 

5 

25 

9 


1 9 

28 

3 

25 

9 

+ *» I 

1 ’ 

30 

2 

28 


So that the conditions should be as far as possible natural the 
authors also left in the cold chamber different lots of cockchafers 
that were exposed respectively to low temperatures of long duration, 
and to progressive lowering and raising of the temperature. One lot was 
placed in a vessel filled with sand, which allowed the insects to escape 
from the cold, should the temperature be too low for their liking. 

In this new set of experiments, the cockchafers exposed for 30 hours 
to temperatures between +50 C. and —&> C. or for 174 hours to tempera¬ 
tures varying from +7® C to —6® C. did not aU die; on an average, one 
third of then were able to resist the action of the cold 

When subjected to temperatures of nearly o® C. or below 0® C, adult 
cockchafers usually become motionless or freeze. They, however, thaw 
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rapidly, and as a xtile, run about after they have been removed i hour 
irom the cold chamber. 

As soon as they fdt the cold, the cockchafers in the vessd filled with 
sand quickly dug themselves in, burrowing to a depth of 10 cm. 

It is thus seen, that these insects when full-grown can eadly stand 
the lowest temperatures produced in Europe by the return of cold weather 
in spring. In order to destroy them all, the temperature of the air would 
need to fall below —C. which never occurs under the climatic condit¬ 
ions obtaining in ^ring. These experiments also prove that the adult 
cockchafer wih bury itself in the ground, in order to escape from any cold 
that might injure it. 

The authors thought it would also be interesting to determine the re¬ 
sistance of adult cockchafers to high temperatures For this purpose, 
they exposed several lots of these insect to different temperatures in a gas- 
heated dessicator provided with a r^ulator. The following results were 
obf^ained. — 


Date 

of csEperunent 

Temperature 

(in degrees C.) 

Dengfli 

1 Ktnuber | 

on May 2 Z 
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of 1 
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1 
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1 

X hour 1 

1 

14 

7 

7 

> 

+ 4 ®® 

9 

15 

9 

6 

» 

+' 4 S® 

9 \ 

15 

15 

0 

1 

+ 50 * 

9 

15 

15 

0 


+ 55 ® 

i 

9 

16 

X6 

1 

0 


With a view also that the conditions should he as far as possible 
natural, the authors exposed one lot of cockchafers to a hot air current. 
As in the experiment in the cold chamber, a certain number of insects 
were placed in a vess^ filled with sand wMch enabled them to escape 
excessive heat. 

The following results were obtained 


Date of 1 

expenment 

1 Temperature 
m «C. 

length 
of eiiposate 

Number 

of Gocikdiafiers 

1 

Sesillts of 

on May ax 

May 13 

+ 35“ to 550 

8 lioiizs 

1 

5 1 

1 Dead 

15 

IMBg 

0 


Lot in the vessel containing sand: 


May 13 + 35® to 55® 8 iours 15 X 5 o 


Although the adult cockchafer is remarkably redstant to cold, it is 
on the other hand, rdatively susceptible to a great rise in temperature. 
At +55® C all the insects succumbed. 


[im] 
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la order to escape from too high a temperature, most of the insects 
shut up in the vessdi Med with sand buried themselves to a depth of lo 
cm., but whether they remained on the surface, or burrowed breath it, 
they were all destroyed during the 8 hours'exposure, the temperature at the 
bottom of the vessel being probably +45P C., their limit of resistance. 

The adult cockchafer is perfectly adapted to this climate, and is little 
afEected by the lowest ;or^h^hest temperatures our spring has to offer. 

1073 - forley Varieties Beststant to Heierodlera scbachiii in Sweden. — See 

No. 994 of this Review. 

1074 - The Introductioninto Southern Vranee of the Australian Goeeinellid, Crypto- 

laemus montrouzierU a Natural Enemy of Seale Insects (Pseadococ^ 

curs) (z). — Maucitat., P., in the Comi>tes rendies hebdmnadaires des siances de VAcndimU 
^ dee Seience^f Vol. CUXXIi., No. 2, pp. 105-107. Patis, 1921. 

In July, 1918, the Lasectaiium at Mentone received from the similar 
institution at Sacramento (CaHfomia), 15 larval and 3 adult specimens 
of Cryptolaemus monirouzieri Muls. a coccindlid of Australian origin, 
which has proved to be a most determined enemy of scale-msects. Amongst 
the latter must be reckoned the members of the genus Pseudococcus, 
which in company with fumagine," cause the destruction of the orange 
and lemon gardens in Southern France, as wdl as injury to the various 
crops grown there. A second consignment consistmg of about 500 insects 
was sent to Mentone from Sacramento in the begmning of 1919. 

In the spring of that year, the coccinellids on the apple-shoots infested 
with Pseudococcus in the laboratory cages at Mentone, had multiplied to 
such an extent as to admit of their being set free. 

Colonies of Crypt, mondrouzieri established themselves during 1919 
and 1920. In 1919 each colony contained 30 to 60 of the insects. Al¬ 
together a thousand were set at liberty in different lots on the estates, 
or public walks of Mentone, Caravan and Cabb^-Roquebrune. In 1920, 
new centres of dispersal were formed, each provided with a thousand 
insects, in other parts of Mentone, and in the Principality of Monaco. In 
addition, some colonies were dispatched to Algeria and Italy. 

This year, the insects have been found in large numbers in the various 
places where colonies were established in 1919, and in places far off from 
the 1920 centres. It has thus been proved that Crypt, monirouzieri pas- 
pass the winter in the open at Mentone, in spite of the abnormal cold it 
experienced, and had managed to exist from the one year to the next, 
and further to reproduce itself. 

In an orange garden in which a colony of these insects had settled 
in August 1919, they succeeded in multiplying to such an extent, in spite 
of the very unfavourable conditions occasioned by a thorough pruning, 
that all the trees infected with Pseudococcus, bore a larger or smaller 
number of Cryptolaenms, so that the invasion of the s^e-iosects had 
been checked. 

(i) See on this subject, R. July 19x4, No. 697; R. Matdi igi 6 , p. 354; R. July,. 
1921, No. 872. 
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From what has been said, it is dear that Crypt, montrouzieri is in 
process of becoming acdimatised on the French portion of the Mediterra¬ 
nean coast, where it also will do good service in attacking the scale insects 
[Pseuiococcus), which are so injurious to the southern crops, and have 
proved excee^ngly resistant to all the control measures hitherto taken 
against them. 

X075 - The Natural Enemies tlXyloirechus quadripeszjA of Chlorophorus 
annalaris. Beetles Injuriotis to the Coffee-tree and the Bamhoo Bespectively» 
in Tonkin. — Kieffer, J. r., in the BulUUn agticole de VInsHtut scientifiqiie de S ligon, 
Year III, No. 5 »pp. 1^9-140- Saigon, May 1921. 

In Tonkin the larva of the Cerambydd Xylotrechus quadripes Chevr (i) 
makes galleries in the trunk of the coffee-tree, thus hindering its growth, 
and greatly reducing the crop. The larva of another Cerambydd, Chlo¬ 
rophorus annularis Fairm. destroys the stems of the bamboos in a sim¬ 
ilar manner. 

The Entomological Station of Cho-Ganli has begun to combat these 
insects by breeding and setting free their natural enemies which belong 
to the order of Hymenoptera, and are here described by the author from 
a systematic standpoint: ■— (A) fam. Braconidae:— i) Duportia cinli- 
cornis n. gen. and n. sp., parasitic on the larvae of Chhr. annularis ; 2) Pro- 
miscohts sesquistriaius n. gen. and n. sp., parasitic on Xyl. quadripes and 
of Chlor. annularis ; 3) Prislodorycies striativentris n. gen. and n. sp., 
parasitic on the larvae of Xyl. quadripes ; 4) Doryctes tristriaius n. sp., 
parasitic on the larvae of the two Cerambycides; 5) D. strioliger n. sp., 
as above; 6) D. picticeps n. sp., as above; 7) B. hisiriaius n. sp., as 
above; 8) D. brevipetiolus n. sp. as above. 

( 5 ) fam. IchneumonidaeParaglypta Migera n. gen. and n, sp., 
parasitic on the larvae of Xyl. quadripes. 

(C) fam. Evaniidae Pristaulacus nigripes Kieff. var. Duporti, 
n. var. obtained in large numbers from the larvae of Xyl. quadripes. 

(D) fam. Bethylidae:— i) Sclerodermiis domestious I^atr.; veiy 
common as an ectoparasite of the larvae of Xyl. quadripes, and of CMor. 
annularis, also destroys the above-mentioned larvae and adult forms of 
the fam. Braconidae ; 2) Misepyris grandiceps n. sp. parasitic on the larvae 
of Xyl. quadripes. 

1076 - Animal Pests of the Gaeao Tree In the Dominican Repnblte. — Wolcott, g. n., 
in the Ravista de A^ricuUura de Puerto Rico, Vol. VI, No. 6, pp 11-13. Sau Juan, 
P. R., June 30, 1921. 

Rodents*and birds do considerable damage to the cacao-tree in the 
Republic of Dominica, where they devour the seed of the fully-grown 
fruits and in some places nearly half the crop is lost by this means. 

When grown on virgin soil, these trees are usually attacked by the 
larvae of a beetle, Strat^us Htanus Fabr., which feed upon their roots. 


(i) See R, May 1911, No. 133**- 
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but these pests can be got rid of by carefully and thoroughly cleaning 
the ground. 

The larvae of Bocchoris fharaxalis Druve devour the young leaves 
of the shoots, producing irregularly-shaped holes in them. The larvae 
could probably be destroyed by the use of arsenical sprays, but under the 
present conditions the best method of control is to pick them oflE by hand. 

Still more dreaded enemies of cacao are the aphis Toxoptera aurantii 
Boyer, and the scale-insect Psendococcus citri Risso. The first is found 
on the youngest leaves, the floral buds and the peduncles of the fruits 
while they are small. The scale insect also frequents the peduncles of the 
flowers and fruits, and even occurs on the fruits themselves, especially 
in the least exposed places, where two fruits touch one another or one 
touches the trunk of the tree. Owing to the punctiires made by the insects 
in the pedundes, the floial buds wither before unfolding, and the alread^’^- 
open flowers wither and fall; the large number of mummified fruits show 
that development has been checked by the presence of the scale-insects. 

The aphids and the cocdds are accompanied and protected by the 
formidde, Solenopsis geminata Fabr. If the latter is prevented (by a band 
of " tanglefootround the trunk) from ascending the tree, or if the ants 
are kitted by flooding their nest several times with an emulsion of carbolic 
add and soap, the aphids and cocdds very soon decrease greatly in number. 
It would certainly be advisable to destroy these two species of insect 
directly, but it is usdess to spray cacao-plantations where the trees grow 
dose together without any order, and are left unpruned, as is generally 
the case in the Republic. 

1077 - Lonehaea. aristeJIa, a Dipteron Infarious to the F^-Tree, and New to 
Fiance (i). — Poutijsrs, R,, in Le At^ncoU et i'lttcole. Year XXXVIII, No 

38, pp. 285-286. Hontpellier, September 18, 1921. 

For two years, the author has noticed that certain varieties of figs 
at Mentone are covered with piuictuies, and infested with the larvae of 
a dipteron, which by eating out the interior of the receptacle (syconus), 
cause it fall prematurely. 

Since May he has reared many adult insects from these larvae which 
have been identified as Lonchaea aristeUa Beck, thus proving the truth of 
the suspidon that this pest has found its way to France. 

No natural enemies of the dipteron have so far been found at Men¬ 
tone by the author. 


(i) See on this subject: R fuly 1915, No 777 ; R Feb. 1918, No. 249 ; R, Ttmc 1918, 
No. 716. (Fd.) 
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GENERAL INFORMATION, 

1078 - Tlie Agrieultiual Development of tbs State of Minas Geiaes (BiSKil): The 

Message of H.E. Dr. Arthur de Snva Bemardes in the Thiid Session of theEi^th 

Legislature. — Lawmra i Cnagdo, Year VI, No. 7, PP i-?<< I'o Rjo de Janciio, 

Julj, lujjl. 

The Message of the President of the State of Minas Geiaes on the oc¬ 
casion of the thiid ordinaiy session of the e^th L^islatuie, whidi was 
opened on Jtily 15,1921, treats of the finances, agriculture, and industries 
of that flourishing country, and draws special attention to the work done 
by the Government for the encouragement of agriculture andstock-breedirig. 

The most important data relating to these efforts and to the conditions 
of agriculture figure in this report. 

SciBNTiRic AND AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION. — i) Agricultural 
Vderinary College, — The institution of this Coll^ was decreed by Law 
No. 961, dated September 6, 1921: Decree No. 5623 of March 7, 1921, 
allocates for this purpose a sum of 1000 contos de rets. The organisation 
has been entrusted to Dr. P. H. Roles. 

2) Institute of Industrial Chemistry, — This will be attached to 
the Bello Horizonte " Escola de Engenharia, ” and is now being erected. 
It was hoped that the Institute would be ready for opening in 1921. 

3) Agricultural Institutes, — There are three of these supported 
by the State viz., the Joao Pinheiro institute, near Bdlo Bbrizonte, the 
Don Bosco Institute at Itajubd, and the Bueno Brandao Institate in the 
Municipality of Mar de Hespanha. In 1920 these three Institutes cost 

[Abstract No itis] 
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the State lespeclively 16 014, 59 742 and ^41 051 milreis. To the Joao 
Pinheiio Institute is attached the Gamdleira farm, which is used for pur¬ 
poses of demonstration, and for practical instruction of the students. 
Young men of at least 18 years of age, and desirous of obtaining a certi¬ 
ficate testifying to their fitness for the exercise of the duties of " mestre 
de cultura ” (agricultural teachers) are also admitted to this Institute. 

4) Schools of Practical Agriculture^ or “ Aprendizados " — Of these 
there are 2, both founded and supported by the State : the Jos^ Gongalves 
School at Ouro Fino, and the Borges Sampaio at Uberaba. For these the 
sums of 32 649 and 38 816 milreis were expended in 1920. These schools 
are entirely devoted to practical instruction in agriculture ; their aim is to 
produce good country workers having a thorough knowledge of modem 
methods of mechanical cultivation, irrigation and the use of fertilisers, etc. 

In addition the State subsidises the Aprendizado " which is annexed 
to the " Colonia indigena of Itambacury in the municipaKty of Theo- 
philo Ottoni. 

5) Subsidised Institutions, — In accordance with the "Lei or- 
gamentaria ” (Budget Law) of 1920, the State allocated the following 
subsidies to these Institutions of Frof^onal and Agricultural Instruction : 
— Escola de Bngenhaiia of Bdlo Horizonte, 50 000 milreis ; I^tuto Electro 
Tedbnico e Mecanioo of ItajubA, 25 000 milreis ; " Esoola Agricola de 
Lavras " and " Escola D. Bosco of Cachoeira do Campo, 10 000 milreis 
eadi; Aprendizado agricola ” annexed to the " Gymnasio I/eopoldinense ** 
5 000 mUreis ; “ Escola Mneira de Agronomia e Veteiinaria " of Bdlo 
Horizonte 4000 milreis ; " Escola professional Delfim Moreira " of Porto 
Alegre 2500 milreis ; " Escola do Commercio " of Bello Horizonte 2000 
milreis ; total amount of grants : 118 500 milreis, 

6) Travelling Instruction, — This is almost at its beginning, 
and may therefore be said to be in the experimental stage. In 1920, the 
“ mestres de cultura " visited 271 agricultural farms, and it is thanks to 
their propaganda, that so many agricultural machines have been used. 
One of these " mestres " has introduced a new type of tobacco drier which 
gives a better colour to the dried leaves. The use of this apparatus at 
once increased the market value of dried tobacco leaves which has risen 
from 4 to 6.5 milreis per kilogram. 

AoRicimTxmE. — The following data, which refer to 1920, bring out 
clearly the great importance of agriculture in the State of IMttnas Geraes 
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The increased value of the chief Brazilian products during the war 
induced a considerable rise in the exports, and hence a great influx of cap¬ 
ital, which was used, by preference, in the devdopment of agricultural 
production : enlarging plantations, the introduction of new crops, the pur¬ 
chase of machines, etc. 

The traditional crops of maize, haricot beans and yams are continually 
devdoping, and motor-ploughing has already been introduced into cer¬ 
tain zones. 

Coffee is still the chief source of public and private wealth. Rice 
appears to have foimd conditions that suit it perfectly in the regions on 
either side of the Rio Grande, viz., in the municipalities of Sacramento, 
Conquista and Fractal, as well as at XJberabinia, Aiaguaty, and other 
centres. The lice-fidds on the banks of the Rio Grande already form one of 
the granaries of the country, and their importance will still farther increase 
when transport is rendered easier by the works undertaken to ensure 
the navigability of the the Rio Pardo from its mouth as fer as the Station of 
Jaguard. The states of Minas and of Sao Paolo as well as the Federal 
Government are interested in these works. 

Rice-growing is a very favourite industry in other parts of the South 
and West of the State; for instance in Matta where in the municipa¬ 
lities of lA>poldiaa, Cataguazes, Ub 4 , Sao Joao Nepomuceno, Rio Branco, 
Vi^osa, Ponte Nova, Abre Campo, and Rio Casca alone, the crop totalled 
750000 sacks. 

cultivation is constantly extending, and is very sucx^essful. 
New modem sugar factories are being built. As alcohol is very heavily 
taxed, the canes are more used for sugar-makiug than for distillation. 
In 1920, the export was 15 909 423 kg. of sugar, or 10 427 901 ig. more 
than in 1919. 

The Government has engaged specialists for the purpose of restoring 
the tobacco-growing industry of the State which reached its height in the 
middle of the last century but has since declined because the cord tobacco 
of the State of Minas Geraes has been supplanted by the lighter-coloured 
and more delicate leaf-tobacco, prodticed in Bahia and Rio Grande do Sul. 

The efforts made by the Government to develop fruit-growing have 
been crowned with success ; the fruits of Barbacena, Maria da Fe, Silvestre 
Ferraz, etc. are-fully equal in colour and flavour to the European products; 
the State already exports large quantities of plums, pears, apples, grapes, 
peaches, mangoes, and pine apples. 

Ever3rthing makes it probable that cotton will become one of the State's 
permanent sources of revenue, as soon as proper methods of cultivating 
and preparing the crop are adopted. The Secretary of the Mandbester 
(England) Cotton Association states that the cotton of Minas is generally 
of exc^ent quality, the fibre sometimes -being 32 mm. long. The river 
district of San Francisco is especially suitable for this crop. The 
Government has drawn up a scheme for establishing a Cotton-Growing 
College in this region, and a Station for the selection and distribution of 
cotton seeds. Other crops worthy of mention are potatoes (chiefly in the 
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Southern part of the State); cacao, on the frontier of Bahia ; tea in the 
neighbourhood of Ouro Preto ; onions, groundnuts, kitdienrgarden plants, etc. 

MHA5TJKBS TO BNCOTXRAGB PowER-PARMiNG. — Ih order to encouiage 
the use of agricultural machines, the State imports them, and allows the 
agriculturists to buy them at cost price with free transport by laiL 
In 1920, 1380 agricultural machines were imported, 281 apparatuses for 
destroying anis, 2168 diggers, etc. Seed sorting-machines were also pur¬ 
chased and are about to be set up. Depots for agricultural machines have 
been establi^ed in many municipalities, and entrusted to the Cameras 
Municipaes which keep, exhibit and sell th^ machines at the price paid 
for them by the State. 

The Government occupies itself with the purchase within the State, 
and outside its frontiers, of sound selected seed, which it sells to the agri¬ 
culturists at cost price. This work cannot, however, be thoroughly cat*- 
ried out, until a special Institute is founded for the purpose. 

The Horto fiorestal " of Boa Vista (6 km. from Bello Horizonte) 
does excellent service in re-ajfforestation. It supplied a large number of 
cuttings, especially of eucalyptus, to the Municipalities for planting along 
the roa^, and to private infividuals for afforestation. The State gives 
each agriculturist cuttings up to the number of 5000, carriage-free by rail; 
and will supply more, with the sole stipulation, that the “ Secretaiia da 
Agticultura be informed of the results obtained. 

Stock-Breeding. — Cattle represent one of the chief sources of 
wealth possessed by the State of Minas Geraes. In 1920, i 278 444 kg. 
more meat were exported than in the preceding year. There are in the 
country over 60 factories for the preparation of xarque (dried beef), 
and the annual output is estimated at 9 million kg. 

The “ Institute Oswaldo Cruz " has supplied a vaccine which has 
practically stamped out symptomatic anthrax {manqiieira). At present, 
measures are being adopted for the prevention and control of foot-and 
mouth-disease, and a State Veterinar}" Service is in process of organ¬ 
isation. The serum for swine fever is prepared at Bello Horizonte 
by Messrs Aristides and Co.; in 1920 as many as 22 500 doses were sold. 
The Ihstitiito Oswaldo Cruz prepares a senim for immtmising calves 
against pesta de manqueira " and distributed 419 800 doses in 1920, 

359 945 during the first 4 months of 1921. A branch of this 
Institute, at Bello Horizonte, has been entiUvSted with the Antiophidiatl 
Service. It has begun a careful systematic study of the snakes of Brazil, 
and published information, for the guidance of the country-folk, respecting 
the poisonous and non-poisonous species. The Institute also prepares 
and distributes a serum which is an antidote to snake-venom. 

With a view to combating piroplasmosis, the Government offers 
prizes to the 2 first stock-breeders constructing tanks for dipping cattle, 
as arsenic dips are the best means of freeing animals from ticks (the 
carriers of trypanosomiasis). 

The Government further encourages the breeding-industry by providing 
barbed-wire for enclosures. This is sold at cost price and carriage-free. 
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In order to promote the laying down of pastures, the Government gives 
gratuitously, on request, to aU agriculturists, seeds of " Capim gordum " 
{Panicum fmnutiflorus = Melinis minuiiflora) or *' Capim jaraguee 
{Andropogon rufus) (i) up to the weight of 10 kg., and supplies larger quan¬ 
tities at very low price. 

The postos zootechnicos ” {stockbreeding observation Stations) 
attached to the State “ fazendas ” and " colonias " have greatly contribut¬ 
ed to the more general rearing of good breeds of animals, especially of 
cattle, horses and pigs. 

Owing to the establishment of lard factories, pig-breeding is steadily 
increasing. 

Silkworm-rearing is practised to a smaE extent in the municipalities 
of Barbacena and Sao Joao Nepomucena : some timid attempts in the 
same direction have also been made elsewhere. The climatic conditions 
obtaining in the State are eminently suitable to this industry. 

’ I07Q - The ParificatiiQti of Ssws^e Water by Activated Sludge and the Bacterial Flora 
In Sewage thus Purified. I. Coubmoi!(t, P. and Rochats, Cvnbtes retulus 
rftf VAcadhnie Scicitc^^s, Vol. 170, Xo. i, pp. 75-‘’S, Pari^, Tanitan* i02»«. — 
II. CA3MDBIBR, R., Jbid No. II, pp 6Si-6S^. march is, i«»20.— TIT DisaJERT, F., Ibtd, 
J?o. 12, p. 702,^I^ch 22, 1920.—IV. DifiNERT, F. and Girault, Tbid Xo. pp Sg*;- 
901. April 1020, — V. COTXRMONT, r, and Rochaix, a., Ibid.^ Xo in, jjp- <,1.7- ro, 
April 10, 1020.—Vr. CootMOJirP., and Rochacs:, A., Ibtd, Xo. 10, pp. 113 
10, 1020. —VII. DitSERT, P., WACtoENBotKE, F.,andMdlle IiAxjiJby, m., Ibid. "So. 18, 
pp, 1089-1092. :May 1, 1920. — Vm. Cambier, R. Ibid. Xo. 23, pp. 1^17-1410. 
June 7, 1020. — IX. Cambier, R., Ibid. Vol. 171, Xo. Tuly 5 , iqan. — X CayslI/ , 
Ibtd. No. 26, pp. 140O-1407. Dec. 27, iQ2o. — XI. CooMOifr, P., Rochaxs A,, 
and lyAUKQff, F., Ibtd Vol. 17s, No, 3, pp. i8i-ifc j. July iS, 1921. — XII. DxC^^T, P., 
Ibtd. Vol. I73» No. 3* pp. iSj-i86. July 18, iq?i. 

I. — Thanks to the work of Fowijsr, Ardekn, and Bockett, the 
chemical phenomena produced during the purification of sewage with 
” actiTOt^ sludge ’ are well known. The great reduction in the 
number of micro-organisms present in sewage-water thus treated has 
been shown by Ardern, Hatton, Bartow (1915), and RussEU* and 
Bartow (1916). The biological nature and the nitrification process was 
determined by Ardern and Bockett (1915) and Russeel and Bartow 
( 1916). I/ittle trouble has, however, been taken to discover the part played 
by other micro-organisms, whether as regards the transformation or the 
destruction of ternary sul^tances, or from the point of view of the breaking 
up of albuminoid matter, as preparation for action by the nitrifying bacteria* 
present in the sludge. 

The object of Messrs Courmont and Rochaix*s paper is to confirm the 
reduction in the number of micro-organisms in water that has been purified 


(1) See k. %XLq. i<»2t, Xo. 8i6 . (Fd.) 

(2) See R. Aug i»>i 3 , No. 793; May i 9 i 9 » No 570. Sept. 1920, Xo. 8^3; Nov.- 
Dee. 192c, No 1051, (jE<Z.{ 
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and decanted, and to give a pxeliminary account of the bacterial flom. 
The conclusions airived at are as foUo-wS: — 

1) The number of micro-oiganisms in water purified by the activ- 
ated-riudge method is greatly reduced. In one of the samples examined, 
the total number feU, after purification, from 202 500 000 per cc. to 67 587, 
whereas in another sample after treatment it was only 58 600 per cc. 

2) All the bacteria in the purified sewage are aerobic forms, 
no true anaerobic forms being present so that the putrefactive bacteria 
appear to have been destroyed. 

3) Chromogenetic ^ecies predominate over non-chromogenetic. 

4) The bacterial flora of purified sewage shows little variation and 
is reduced to a few species. 

5) The purified sewage appears to contain nq B, coli, or any other 
typical pathogenic species. 

n. — Sewage dud^, when alternately aerated, and then allowed 
to settle, gradually acquires the property of purifying the sewage with whidi 
it comes in contact, in the presence of air. It is generally supposed that 
this purifying action proceeds in a manner similar to nitric fermentation. 

M. Cambio has investigated the rate of nitrification, and gives the results 
ofsome of his experiments. One drop of sewage-water containing 32 mgm.of 
ammoniacal nitrogen, and no nitric acid, after having been aerated for 18 
hours in contact with activated dudge contained harffly any traces of am¬ 
moniacal nitrogm, and 23 mgm. per litre of nitric nitrogen. A similar re¬ 
sult was obtained with 2 other muds. 

The chief point is the disappearance of a large proportion of the am¬ 
monia from the sewage-water after it has been in contact with the sludge 
for a few minutes, although the amount of nitric acid produced is little or 
nothing. 

This fact is especially noticeable in newly formed sludges and is less 
marked in old dudges, but in the case of the latter, however short the time 
of aeration may be, the amount of nitric acid that appears in the liquid is 
much larger than could be accounted for by the total nitrification of all 
the ammonia in the untreated water. This addition comes from the 
combustion of the sludge itself, which iu the course of time has become 
rich in nitrogen compounds. 

Even at op C. purification is complete and nitrification is only dowed 
down ; at 50 C. the process is completed in 4 hours; it is most rapid at 200- 
25® C. and goes on quite satisfactorily at 30® C. At 370 C. which is the op¬ 
timum temperature for true nitric fermentation, nitric acid is not form^ 
and the sewage-water does not undergo any further change in appearance. 
Nitric add only occurs in appredable quantities when the temperature 
is above 30® C. 

Activated sludges can transform nitrites into nitrates at ordinary 
temperatures: in the presence of chloroform vapour, their activity as 
r^rds ammonia ceases. * 

The author has stated that, if decantation of the mixture of sludge and 
sewage is deferred for 3 hours, it begins to nitrify rapidly, and that if this 
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purified water is caiefufly dmwn off and the interstitial water lexnoved 
from the residual rindge by whirling the centrifuge, this water is found to 
be very poor in nitrates, but to contain on the other hand 10 nigm. of 
anunonia per litre. Neverthriess if mixed with some fresh sewage, and 
again aerated, this mud will again purify and nitrify it energetically. 

Finally, the colloids present in sewage water are to a large extent, like 
the ammonia, fixed after the first moments of contact. When after the 
purifying process was complete, a quantity of ammonia, similar to tlie 
amount it first contained, was added to the purified dear water fl.oating 
on the surface of the mud it was found that colloids were once more present 
in suspension and the water again assumed the aspect of untreated sewage. 

in. — Results obtained by M. DiferER^r in researches extending, 
over several years, on the purification of sewage water by means of activate 
slu<%es. To obtain activated dudge findy^vided air is blown into the 
sewage, which is allowed to settle, and fresh sewage is introduced and 
aerated in the same manner. This process is continued for several days, 
until the moment arrives when by blowing in air for 5 consecutive hours, 
it is possible to transform 20 m^. of ammoniacal nitrogen per litre into 
nitric or nitrous nitrogen. The time required to attain this result may 
be called the “ activation period ” ; its duration depends upon the sewage 
water used, the amount of air introduced, and the temperature of the water. 

In the case of Paris sewage, if the air is blown in for 4 hours each time, 
this activation period lasted about 2 months; but the timecan be shortened 
by increasing the length of the aeration process each time, or by the ad¬ 
dition of carbonate of lime. 

Activation is thus produced rather quiddy in sewage dudge; it can 
however be attained in all waters containing shnilar deposits after a longer 
or shorter period of treatment. 

The process takes place in the same manner as in the case of the intro¬ 
duction of yeast into a sugar, or in the adaptation of organisms to an anti¬ 
septic. For a few days the micro-organisms remain inactive and produce 
no changes in their nutrient medium, then suddenly they become very 
active and grow rapidly. 

IV. — Messrs DuSnert and GiRAxmT compared the effect of activated 
sludges from Colombes sewage-water, upon sewage water and ordinary 
water to which had been added the same amount of ammonia as was 
present in the sewage. The chief results of these experiments diewed: — 
i) That ammonia (fisappears from sewage and from ordinary water after 
the same time; 2) That nitric nitrogen only appears after the activated 
sludge has been at work for some months. 

V. — Messrs Courmont and Rochatx have demonstrated, that the 
efiduent from apparatus for purifying sewage by the activated-dudge pio- 
cess contains a much reduc^ bacterial flora. They could only obtain y 
species from this one efiBuent but they studied their action upon the 
albuminoid substances and the nitrogenous compounds that may follow 
the latter, viz. urea and nitrates. 

The proteolytic properties of these micro-organisms are either much 
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reduced or niL All of them except two act upon peptones (indol), but 
not upon the other albuminoid matters studied. Only Bmillus sublUis 
possesses the power of eneigetically attacking albuminoid compounds, 
which it breaks up into simple degradation products. 

Only three out of 7 bacteria fermented urea to any extent ; JS. subHKs 
possesses this power to a certain degree, but the other 3 are completely 
inactive. 

Five out of 7 of the bacteria present in the purified sewage behave 
as direct denitrifying organisms, and some of them appear to be very active, 
judging from their effect upon potassium nitrate. 

VI. — Messrs Courmont and Rocbmjx also studied the action upon 
carbohydrates of bacteria isolated from the flbra of sewage piuificd by 
the activated dudge method. 

They found that these micro-organisms have a fermenting action upon 
carbohydrates, which though it varies according to the species, shows 
that the destruction of ternary products during purification may be due 
to bacterial activity, 

Vn. — In order to purify sewage mpidly by means of activated 
sludge, experience teaches that a certain volume of dudge is necessary. 
The volume required is about one-third of that of the sewage when measur^ 
after standing for 2 hours. 

When different amounts of activated sludge were employed, Messrs 
DeSnert, WANnENBxmKE and Latotcy discovered that the proportion 
between the amount of the ammonia that disappears and the weight 
of the supposed-dry dudge introduced decreased as the mud increased 
in quantity. 

With the activated-dudge method of purifying sewage-water an am¬ 
monia-free, non-putrefactive effluent can be obtained, but owing to the 
great differences in the composition of sewage, the reduction of the number 
of bacteria by this process seems necessarily to be very variable. * 

Vm. — A slight trace of chloroform in the air passed through the 
mixture of sewage-water and activated sludge is sufficient to prevent the 
formatioa of nitrates. 

In one of his experiments, M. Cambikb exposed sewage for i hour to 
a current of air almost satumted with chloroform, and then for 4 hours 
to a strong current of pure air in order to free the water from all trace of 
chloroform, after which, it was mixed with very “ active " sludge and 
aerated for 16 hours. The ammonia was fixed, but no nitrification took 
idsuce. 

The experiments made by the author for the purpose of isolating 
the nitric ferments from the activated dudge gave no positive results. 

It thus appears that there are some serious objections to be opposed 
to the genLerally-ieceived idea that lutric fermentation takes place during the 
course of the purification of sewage water by means of activated dudge. 
It is permissible to believe that the ammonia and other nitrogen compounds 
in sewage water, which are first fixed by the sludge during the early phase 
of purification, can later be oxidised and transformed into nitric acid by 
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the oxygen of the air blown into the mass. In a subsequent paper (IX), 
M. CambiER has shown how this oxidisation is encouraged, if not deter¬ 
mined, by the oxidisation of certain substances present in activated sludge, 
especially sulphide of iron. 

IX. — Activated fudges contain a considerable proportion of iron 
in the form of sulphide, which hdps to impart to them their dark colour. 
When for any reason, their activity begins to decrease or cease, these muds 
not infrequently assume a reddish hue due to the presence of ferric hydrate. 
Bverything (acidity of surroundings, heat, coagulating agents, etc.), that 
tends to destroy the iron sulphide, or change its physical condition, also 
tends to destroy the activity of the mud. 

M. Cambier has sought to jSnd out whether the addition of iron sul¬ 
phide to fudges with litSe “ activity ” would not restore their purifying 
properties or their rdtrifying power. He found that the reactivation of 
the mud exactly coincided with the introduction of iron sulphide, both as 
r^rds the fbsation of the ammonia and its subsequentnitrihcation. 

He finally obsen^ed that sewage-water to which sulphide of iron had 
been added, in the absence of activated ^udge was not purffied in any 
way. Under these conditions, the ammonia is not oxidised by the current 
of air, although the small amount of sulphide of iron is entirely transformed 
into ferric hydrate. 

X. — M. Cavbe attempted to discover whether the transformation 
of ammonia into nitrous and nitric nitrogen is the work of bacteria. He 
states that the addition of sludge followed by activation by a current of 
air bnngs about the above-meutioued change, even in sewage-water that 
has been sterilised, either in an autoclave, or by passage through a Cham- 
berland filter. 

On sprinkling fresh ^udge on dag moistened with active ” sludge, and 
blowing in air, the activation of the fresh du^e was brought about 
in 3 ^ys 

AH these facts seem* to show that disappearance of ammonia du¬ 
ring the purification of sewage by the act^vat^-sludge method is due to 
bacteria. The medium in which the preceding experiments were made 
was alkaline, which is the normal reaction of sewage. Tf the reaction is 
changed by the addition ot a little add, the results are no longer the same; 
no change takes place in the ammonia, the amount present remaining the 
same, which is in accordance with what we known from CHRtsrKNSEir 
respecting the susceptibility of Nitrobacter to an add medium. 

XI. — CouRMONT, Rochaix and Laupin who studied from the 
hygieuic standpoint the bacilli of the typhus and paTat3q>hus groups, and 
the vibrion of cholera, have reached the following conclusions 

1) At the termination of the chemical purification (which was 
always after 6 hours in their experiments), the pathogenic micro-organisms 
of the typhus-paratyphus groups were nearly always present in the effluent, 
but the cholera vibrion had disappeared. 

2) The late disappearance of the typhus and paratyphus bacilli, and 
cholera vibrion, do not seem to depend on aeration in the presence of 
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activated sludge, but essentially upon the active competition of other 
micro-orgaiiisnis. 

XII. ■— Because town sewage is mixed with' industrial waste water, 
which contains many antiseptic substances, M. has studied the 

effect of certain antiseptics used in England and America for purifying the 
sewage of dries, upon the activated sludge. 

If 3 parts of sewage-water containing 0.5 % carbolic add are added 
to I part of activated sludge, and air is bubbled through the mixture, the 
ammonia and carbolic add disappear dowly, but without any formation of 
either mtrous or nitric add. 

If instead of adding carbolic add to the water in the jSrst place, the 
antiseptic is rntroduced during the course of nitric fermentation, this is 
arrested and the ammonia continues to disappear but much more slowly, 
and without leaving any traces. 

When carboUc add is added to sewage-water that has been wholly 
freed from ammonia by nitrification, and nitrous add is introduced, the 
latter is transformed into nitric add with the same rapidity as if no carbolic 
add were present. This antiseptic only prevents nitrous fermentation. 
As soon as the carbolic add is removed by a current of air, the latter pro 
cess beguis once more. Nitric fermentation is not affected by weak doses 
of carbolic add. 

The ammonia that disappears from the sewage-water owing to the 
action of activated sludge, in the presence of carbolic add, vanishes, with¬ 
out leaving any traces, either in the water or the mud. 

If carbolic add is allowed to act upon activated mineral powders, 
expecially on pure manganese dioxide obtained from the nitiate, the same 
results are obtained as in the case of activated sewage mud. Should pure 
untreated Mn Og (whether sterilised or not) be substituted for the activated 
Mh Og, air can be blown through it for 15 days without any of the ammonia 
disappearing. 

These esperiments prove that activated Mxt Og oxidises the ammonia 
when under liie influence of bacterial action. Since in the author's exper¬ 
iments, the bacterial action of activated Mn Og was precisely similar to that 
of the activated sludge of sewage water, he thinks he may safdy state 
that the bacterial nature of nitric fermentation may be considered abso- 
lutdy proved. 

As regards the loss of the ammonia which is not found again in the form 
of nitrcus, nitric, or ammoniacal nitrogen in the mud, or sewagewater, this 
is not an absorption phenomenon, but appeals also to be due to bacterial 
action. 

ro8o - Pallagia in Lombardy and TiMentine Venetla Since ISOO. - Dnvoio, x,., 

in the Ren^iconH del Reale IsUiato Lombardo di [Scienge e Letlere, Third 

Vol. I/ 3 CV, Parts VI-X, pp, 239-s.|2. sman, 1921. 

Cases of pellagra, which were still very numerous both in Eombardy 
and the Province of Trent during the last forty years of the past century, 
began to decrease with the begiiuiing of the new century, and continued to 
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become rarer, even during the war, so that it may now be stated that this 
disease, which has existed in Italy for over two hundred years, has at 
last completely disappeared, and its re-occurrence will be prevented by 
careful supervision 

In 1899, there were still about ^jo 000 cases of pdlagra in I^ombardy, 
and 10 000 in the Province of Trent. In 1920, not a single ca«?e of the 
disease was to be found in either, so that the Hospitals for patients suffer¬ 
ing from pellagra in Rovereto and Inzago, respectivdy, have altered 
their names, and are used for other purposes. 

The Italian anti-pellagra legMation (which was immediatd^y adopted 
and applied by Austria to the Province of Trent) was based on the work 
of Cesaeu© I^ombroso, who de|nonstrated that the disease was due to 
the use of spoiled, mouldy maize. Though there are still some points 
that remain obscure respecting the complicated connection between 
maize and pellagra, it is nevertheless true that the results of Italian leg¬ 
islation are the best confirmation of the truth of the discoveries of 
I^MBROSO, and his school, to whidi the author belongs. 

Lombroso's work should, in the author's opinion, be completed at 
the present time in the following manner. — Practically, by observing 
whether the use of sound maize can cause a recrudescence of the malady 
in persons who have formerly suffered from pellagra, or aggravate it in 
the case of patients in whom it is clearly developing; TheoricaUy, by deter¬ 
mining whether the intense and prolonged use of sound maize can be 
the origin of the disease. 

Z081 - The Institution of a Lahoiatoiy for Scientific Beseardi in Galicia, Spain. - 

FI CuUivador moderno. Year XI, No. 8, p. la. Baicdima, August 1921. 

The Junta for Ampliaci&n de Estudios (Commission for the De¬ 
velopment of Study) has instituted a Laboratory of Scientific Research 
in Galida. This Laboratory is intended to devote its attention to the study 
of matters relating to agriculture, horticulture, stock-breeding, fish-iear- 
ing, etc. The Institute is installed on the premises occupied by the Veter¬ 
inary College of Santiago. 

The same Commission has intrusted to M. Cruz GAixAsireGCFi (who has 
studied the methods adopted in the United States) the work connected 
with the selection of maize. 

CROPS AKD CU 1 .TIVATION 

Z082 - Temperature Sumy and Length of Growing Season in the Salt River Valley, 

Arizona, U. S. — Gordon, J H., in Monthh Weather Review, Vol. 49* No. 5 i pp. 
graph I, figs. 2. Washington, Hay 1921. 

The completion of the Roosevd.t Dam and distributing canals in the 
Salt River Valley early in 1911, marked the beginning of an era of rapid 
development of the section round Phoenix (Arizona). 

Large plantations of citrus fruits, sugar cane and sugar beets were 
made, and decidedly important cultural tests were conducted, including 
the growing of vines, oHves, dates, cotton and several other crops. 
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The winteis of 1911-12, and 1912-13 were unusually severe, putting 
to a serious test the esperiments in hand. Need was felt for a more dejSnite 
knowledge of atmospheric conditions in order to make it possible to take 
the necessary steps to arrive at a rational adaptation of crops to prevail¬ 
ing dimatic conditions. 

The work was started in the autumn of 1913 by R. R. BniOOS “ to 
determine the area and Umits within which the highest money value crops 
could be grown. ** 

Upon the basis of records kept up till the end of the survey in 1919-20, 
it was found posable to prepare a map of the area showing the isotherms 
and the length of the growing season. There has already been a wide 
demand for this map which has hdped tjie growers in the choice of the 
best locations for citrus plantations, etc. 

Surveys were made with the use of ordinary thermometers and ther¬ 
mographs at 42 stations 

Temperature Records. — The average minimurn temperatures 
for December and January were taken, owing to the fact that these were 
the coldest months of the year and also because for these months more 
complete figures were available. It has not been found possible to utilise 
the records from all the stations, as in some cases they were too short 
to give a fair mean; those utilised however included records made in 
areas covering periods of 16 to 25 years, which have given ample oppor¬ 
tunity for the summing up and control of the data collected during the 
surveys from 1913-20. 

The mean minimum temperatures do not however particularly 
interest the farmers; the most vital question is to become acquainted with 
the absolute low temperatures which may prove fatal to certain crops. 

The relationship however between these temj^eratures and the 
mean minimum is very dose, with a difference almost constant of about 
xiP F. This is shown in Table I. 

Tabi;b I. — Comparison of mean minimum 
and absoUtte minimum temperatures. 

I 



Record 

Mean 

Miean nhvolntc | 


Station 


minhnujii 

nuniiuum | 

Difference 


period 

temperature 

tcmpciature 



Yean 

oy 

ap 


Gsanite Reef Dam. 

• . 1 21 

' 40.0 

28.8 

II .2 

Pboeniz weaUier Buteau . . 

. . 1 25 

38.5 

28.0 1 

-—10.5 

Phmiiiz nfi & . 

- . 6 

37-5 

' 26.6 ' 

—10.9 

OoQld's Rancb. 

• • 1 5 

37-0 

1 25.8 

-11,2 

Mesa. 

. . iS 

36.0 

' 25.4 , 

—10.6 

. 

• - 5 

36.0 

* 4,8 1 

— n,2 

Tiempe. 

• • 15 

35*0 . 

34,4 

•10.6 

Phoenix z. 

. . 18 

34-5 

1 23.4 1 

— ir.i 


. . 6 

33.0 

23.1 , 

9.9 

Avenige dvfferMce . 

... — 



—10.8 


[ 108 *] 
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Not only will the temperatuie map enable the farmer to mate a wise 
choice of locality the least liable to frost attack, but it may also be used, 
with the necessary alterations, in the forecasting of frost. 

I/BNOTH OB THE GROWING SEASON. — The Phoeuix Weather Bureau 
serves as a base with temperature of 38.5® F, and 288 days as the average 
length of the growing season. 


Tabi,b II. — Length of the growing season. 



Record 

IMBpoti twfnItwntTt 

Season as oompexed 

Stations 





period 

temperature 

with Phcenix 

” - — 

~ Y^s 



Gianite Reef Dam. 

.... 16 

40.0 

+ 5.0 

Phcenia: weather Bureau . . . 

. . . . . 25 

3S.5 

0.0 

Phfcnix ii 9 ss . 

.... 5 

37-5 

- 1.2 

Gould’s Ranch. 

■ • 5 

3 -'.o 

— 2.8 

Mesa. 

... ZI 

300 

— 17.5 

Higtey. 

. . . . 5 

36.0 

—18.5 

Tempe. 

.... 14 

350 

—19.0 

Phaeniz n® i , . . . 

... ri 

34-5 

-22.0 

Chandler. 

. 5 

330 

— 31.0 


Temperature maps such as those described in the present article may 
s erve a very valuable purpose, not only for the grower, but also for the 
health seek^, as they contribute to a wider knowledge of the dimatic 
conditions prevailing in various districts from the bio-geographical stand¬ 
point. 


1083 - investigations Conoainlng the Cifticai Period of Wheat at College Park, 

landj U* S. — Sando, W. I., m Monthly Weather Remew, Vol. 49* No 5» p. 3oi, 
Washington, Kay 1921. 

During the autumn of 1920, a careful study for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining the relation of climate to the yidd of wheat was undertaken at 
the Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station at College Park. Four 
varieties of wheat were observed. The records cover a period of 12 
3?ears. 

Correlation coeffidents for temperature and rainfall for each month 
of the growing period were determined for each variety. 

A signific^t negative correlation was found between rainfall and 
yidd for March and May, but was not evident between temperature 
and yield. 

Other factors were also investigated, but farther study will be neces¬ 
sary before their actual rdalion to yield can be determined. 
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1084- HowtoFoieeast the Total Yield ot Cotton from WeaflieiSeeoids In Hovemlnr. 

— J. B., in MonUhly Vfreather Review, Vd. 49- No. 5, pp. 295-299- Washing¬ 

ton. May 1921- 

Oa the following dates, viz. 

September i — September 25 — October 15 — November i — No¬ 
vember 14 — December i — December 13 — January i — January 16 
and March 21, the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce U. S., 
issues a succession of reports on the harvest or ginning of the cotton crop, 
followed by a final report showing the total production (i). 

In the present case, the author gives the results of a study to establish: 
i) the relation between the weather conditions and the amount of cotton 
ginned between November i and December i (the two earliest periods 
of the harvest season); 2) the relation between the cotton ginned up till 
tlie end of November and the total output. 

The calculations are made with reference to the 15-year period 1905- 
19 and concern the 10 Cotton-bdt States ; North Carolina, South Ca¬ 
rolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississipi, Louisiana, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas. 

The frequency of the rainfall and the amount of doudy weather are 
very dosely associated to a negative degree with the cotton harvested or 
ginned in a given period. In the course of his investigations, the author 
refers to the average number of doudy and rainy days in November. 

During the period in question, the average annual cotton production 
was, in round numbers, 12 340 000 running bales (2); the average number 
of bales ginned prior to November i was 7 788 000 (63 % of the total crop); 
the average amotmt ungiuned on November r was 4 553 000 bales, 
57 % of which was ginned during November. This latter percentage va¬ 
ried greatly from year to year, depending on atmospheric conditions, either 
favourable or unfavourable for pickiug and ginning, and in very dose re¬ 
lation, as previously mentioned, with the frequency of rain and clouds, 

TOlh a knowledge; — 

A) Of the actual amount of cotton ginned during November (as 
indicated in the Bureau of Census reports tor November 14 and December) : 

B) Of the percentage relation between this amount and the total 

remaining tmginned on November i (as calculated from the weather re¬ 
cords), the quotient obtained by dividing A by B gives an indication of 
the actual total remaiuiug unginned By adding to this the amount 
gmned prior to November, the computation tor the total yearly crop fe 
established. • 

A study ot the pievailiog weather in November would permit the fore¬ 
casting of the yield of cotton some months in advance of the harvest. 

A series of tables is given for the 10 states in the Cotton bdt. 

In North Carolina the rainy days were in 1905. 4 and the number ot 
cloudy days 8. 

(i) See jR. June 1918, No. 63a. (£rf.) J 

13) bale - bale of 500 lb. (Ed.) 

El•a 4 ] 
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In view of the fact that wide variations exist in the amount of cottons 
harvested in the respective States, the averages of meteorological data 
obviously could not logically be combined on an equal basis for the purpose 
of correlation with the ginning reports. 

To establish a more reliable comparison ratio, the meteorological 
value of each State is multiplied by the amount of cotton ginned in No¬ 
vember, expressed in % of the total quantity of ginned cotton in the 
10 afore-mentioned States, and the value obtained is then divided by 
10 (See Table I). 

If the correlation ooejBSicient between these percentages and the aver¬ 
age number of rainy and cloudy days (as shown in the last right-hand 
column of Table II: 7.2 ; 6.3 ; 9.3 etc.) is calculated, using the generally 
recognised formula, the result will be — 0.91 ± 0.03, a distinctly high 
negative correlation coefficient. The percentage of cotton produced and 
ginned should therefore be aU the less when the number ot rainy and cloudy 
days is high. 

The letter r indicates the number of rainy days and y the quantity 
of cotton ginned in November and expressed in % of the total amount of 
unginned cotton on November i. 

The preparation of a dot chart to determine the rdation existing 
between the 2 quantities, diews that the dots dispose themselves 
diagonally across the diart with a considerable uniformity of arrange¬ 
ment and that a very clearly definited straight line relation exists. 
{See annexed graph), 

Tabi^e I. — Compuiaiions of the Cotton ginned during November 1905- 

1919, in % of total amoml of tmginned cotton on November x. 


1905 

55-3% 

1906 

51-4 

1907 

44-9 

1908 

57-6 


1909 

60.9% 

1910 . 

66.2 

I9II 

. 51-0 

X9I2 

. . 64.6 


1913 • • 63,2% 

1914 • ■ 53-4 

1915 - 63.0 

1916 - . 63-r 


1917 - • 62,2% 

1918 . . .43,4 

1919 . . , 50.6 


The dot chart, indicates that the constants of the oblique line in the 
figure (which fits bests to the data in hand) may be determined by the 
equation y ^ a hr with only 2 unknown quantities. 

Table III shows the constants of the equation (r, y, r\ ry). 

The following series of equations is forthcoming, (n = number of 
years, etc). 

j; = a-f-6r.I 

« (S ry)~-(Sr) (Sy) 

H y-b (Sr) 

a = 

n 


[li 84 ] 
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Taht-tt. tt. — Mean of dowdy and rainy days 
according to ferceniage rado of cotton ginned during November. 


Year 

s 

•3 

a 

c 3 

5 1 

1 1 • 

1 \ 

1 

1 . 
1 i 

1 1 

o:^ 


£ 

u 

3 5 

^ s i 

} 1 




Is 


1905 • 




. . 

4.8 

5-0 

8.4 

8.0 

10 J 2 

3.8 

3-0 

7.0 

4.0 

18.0 

72-2 

7-2 

X906 . 





2.8 

3-5 

5-2 

6.5 

7.2 

2.4 

3.6 

7-5 

8.1 

X6.2| 

63.01 

6-3 

1907 . 





8.0 

10.5 

15.4 

10.5 

Z0.8 

3.8 

4.2 

7-5 

4-5 

z8jo 

98.2 > 

9-3 

X908 . 





3-2 

3-5 

9-1 

6.5 

7.8 

3-0 

3.6 

8.5 

5-0 

IX.4‘ 

61.6 

6.2 

1909 - 





3-2 

3-0 

4-2 

3.5 

6.0 

2.2 

2.6 

8.0 

7-6 

14-2 

54.5 

5-4 

1910 . 





3.2 

4^0 

7-7 

7.0 

84. 

2.8 

3.0 

4-0 

X.8 

8.6 

50.5 

5-0 

X9IX . 





7.6 

10.5 

14.0 

10.5 

10.2 

3-4 

5 \ 

7-5 

5-0 

13-3 

87.4 

8.7 

19x2 . 





3.6 

4.0 

6.3 

4-5 

6.0 

2.2 

2^ 

3-0 

2.2 

7-6 

41.8 

4.2 

1913 - 





2.8 

3-0 

5-6 

3-5 

5-4 

2.2 

3.6 

8.0 

8.6 

17.1 

50.8 

6.0 

1914 - 





5.2 

6.5 

9.1 


9.6 

3-6 

1.0 

6.5 

3-2 

16.2 

71.4 

7-1 

1915 • 





4.0 

4-0 

5-6 

5-5 

7-8 

2.2 

3-8 

7-5 

2.2 

6.6 

49.2 

4.9 

1916 . 





4.8 

5-5 

7-7 

5-5 

6.0 

x-4 

2.6 

5.5 

4.0 

7.6 50.6 

5.T 

19x7 - 





-1-4 

4^ 

5.6 

4-5 

6.6 

1.2 

3-4 

6.5 

4.5 

4-8 

46.0 

4.6 

£9x8 ^ 





4-8 

Sjo 

11.9 

8.0 

9.6 

3.6 

4.0 

8.5 

6.8 

18.0 

83.2 

8.3 

1919 • 





4.8 


9J8 

7-5 

10.8 

3-2 

4.2 

8.5 

6.3 

13-3 

72-9 

7.3 


Atem^s «... 


%S4 

853 

^43 

lf4 

9% ZU 

ZZ 9 

484 

«4»S 

PorMMbi «... 

8 

xo 

If 

10 

12 — 

\ 10 

9 

19 

100 


Substittititig in equation 3 giTCS : 

, ^ 276 . 0 ) — ( 95.6 X 850 .^ _ — 219 65 _ 

“ 15 {6437) - ( 95 - 6 )* ‘ 516.1 


Substituting in equation 3 gives: 
a = 850.8 - {- 4 26 X 95-6) ^ 1258.1 ^ 

15 15 


Tbe application of these constants to the weather data grouped under 
r in Table m permits the computations for y for each year. 

Column I: Amount of cotton ginned during November : 

2: Computed percentage of cotton rexxiaining to be ginned on 
November i, that was t o be ginned during November (computed from 
equations in Table HI applied to weather data). 

Column 3: Computed amount remaining unginned on November i 
{Cohmn i divided by Column a). 

Column 4; Amount ginned prior to November i. 

Column 5: Computed total crop (Column 3 + Column 4). 

Column 6: Total crop as reported by the Bureau of Census. 

Cohmn 7: percentage of error in computed amoimt. 
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Dot chart showing the relaiion between the number of rainy and cloisdy days 
in November and the percentage of cotton remaining to he ginned in 
Novi>mber, that was ginned during November» 
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Avsraefi of ratny and cloudy days 

TaBIiB III. 



r 

y 


ry 

1905. 

7.2 

55-3 

51-6 1 

398.2 

1906. 

6.3 ' 

51.4 

39.7 

3 * 3-8 

1907. 

9.3 

44-9 

86.5 

417.6 

1908. 

6.2 

57.6 

38.4 

357-1 

1909. 

5-4 

60.9 

29a 

328.9 

1910... 

5.0 

66.2 

25.0 

331-0 

I9II. 

8-7 

51.0 

75.7 

443-7 

Z9I2. 

4.2 

64.6 

17.6 

271.3 

1913. 

6.0 ' 

63.2 1 

36.0 

379.2 

1914. 

7-1 

53-4 

50-4 

370-1 

1915. 

4-9 

63.0 

* 4 ^ 1 

308.7 

1916. 

5-1 

63.1 

26.0 j 

1 321.8 

1917. 

4.6 

62.2 . 

21.2 

1 286.1 

19x8. 

8.3 1 

! 43-4 

68.9 ' 

360.2 

1919. 

7 ^ 

' 50.6 

1 

53-3 

369.3 

SUfUS m m 

% 

859.8 

843 .T 

52 Vfi .8 


[ 1 * 84 ] 
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Tabus IV, — Compidaiion of the total cotton prod 44 ction by the application 
of the constants of the equation of the straight line {shown in Table III) 
to the weather data and ginning reports for November. 


1905.1 

L 

53-2 , 

4.195 I 

1 6.458 

10,653 

10,495 

+ 1.5 

X906. 

^ 3.122 

57-1 > 

i 5,468 

6,906 

12,374 

12,983 

— 4 .'r 

1907. 

2,214 , 

44*3 

4,998 

6,129 

11,127 

11,058 

-f- 0.6 

igoS. 

2,817 

57-5 

4.899 

8,192 

i 13,091 

13,086 

1 ib 0.0 

1909. 

1,859 • 

60.9 

3,053 

7,018 

1 10,071 

10,073 

1 ± 0.0 

1910 ....... 1 

> 2,794 

62.6 

1 4^463 

7,346 

11,809 

11368 

4- 2.1 

igii . 

1 2,846 , 

46.8 

6,081 

9,971 

1 16,052 

15,553 i 

1 +3.2 

T912. 



4.524 

8.869 

13.393 

13,489 

— 0.7 

1913. 

' 3.*38 

58,3 

5388 

8,830 

14,418 

13.983 ] 

[ +3.1 

1914. 


53.7 

6,045 1 

1 9.827 

15.872 

15,9061 

-^0.2 

1915. 

*. 3*5 

630 

3,690 1 

, 7.349 

11,069 ' 

11,0681 

•4“ 0.0 

1916. 

1,728 

62,2 

2.778 1 

8,624 1 

11,402 

11.3641 

+0.3 

1917. 

I 2,529 1 

64,3 • 

1 3,933 

7 .* 8 s 1 

zz,zi8 

11,248 

—1.2 

1918. 

' Jt .794 

48.5 

3.699 , 

, 7.777 . 

1 M 74 , 

xi,qo6 

—3.6 

iprg. 

( 2,539 

52.8 

4,809 1 

^ 6.305 1 

1 11.114 I 

t 

H 

H 


Avem e 4 • * • 



_ 1 

_ 1 

_ 1 
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It is tlierefore clearly demonstrated that by means of data concerning 
the cotton yield in November and weather data for the same month, it 
is possible to calculate to a laige extent the final output. 

Z085 - Nicolaidi Saeks,a Frotectk>ii Against White Frosts in Spring (i). —-i. parescbi 
I n Uic Gi(^nile d% A^ficoltwa della Pomentca, V 61 . XXXI, No. 12, pp. 20. Piacenza, 
March 20, 1Q31. — II. CAL2X>ia, A., in the Rii'ista di Ampeloi/rafin, Vol. II, No. 7, 
PP- 99-101. Alba-I/ivomo, Jtily i, 1921. 

I and n. — Nicoi^aidi sacks (Magia brand) are filled with thread 
lavellings, tar and fatty substances. In burning they produce columns 
of very thick smoke that hang above the ground for half an hour or longer. 
The smoke may extend over on area of 2-3 hectares, but it is quite in¬ 
nocuous. These sacks can be used in the open, if they are put upon a stand 
made of 4 branches in the form of a cross, and covered with tarred paper. 
They are lighted very rapidly and simply by a friction fuse with which 
each sack is provided. These sacks ought not to be expensive, for they 
are filled with the waste products of certain industries, and in any case, 
seeing that the injury wrought by a white frost may affect the harvest of 
2 or 3 successive years, the money spent on this protective device is cer¬ 
tainly of little importance. 

(i) For the use of smofce-gcaieiatmg candles for the same purpose, see R, April 1921, 

^o. 365. i^d,) 

I ia84-lt85] 
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1086 - Colloidal Clay in Agrieultural SoiL — i>e Aj/tom^s d’Ossat, g , iu tiic Strtoni 

sperintentah a rnrte itahane, Vol. 1 , 1 V, Parts 4-6, pp. 214-224. Modena, 1021. 

The author gives an account of the experiments carried out on this 
subject by various investigators, and shows wherein he differs from some 
of their conclusions. Be then describes his own researches, and states 
that, from the results of his work and that of others, he has arrived at the 
conclusion thafday may be regarded as a zeolitic substance or one of very 
similar nature which cannot by means of the swelling of its colloiddl ele¬ 
ments act upon the fundamental structural characters of the soil to the 
point of reducing the distance between the particles beyond the lowest 
limit (0.000,05 mm.) established by Quincke for molecular action. On 
the other hand, from the physical and chemical facts determined exper¬ 
imentally by several mineralogists (Zambonini, etc.), it seems reason¬ 
able to suppose that zeolites may have a micdlar structure similar to that 
of collaids. Clay, being hydrated in the same way as zeolites, takes up 
water by capillarity and adsorption (molecular) which renders it imper¬ 
meable to other water, as occurs in the case of crystalline substances of a 
similar nature. 

The chief factors bringing about changes in day are heat and pressure ; 
the action of heat may be subdivided under the following heads Tem¬ 
perature, evaporation, insolation, congelation. In the case of rocks, it 
is necessary, as far as possible, to regard pressure as distinct from thermic 
action. 

The author considers the effect of each of those factors separately, 
and condudes that the alterations they cause in the colloidal day are re¬ 
sponsible for the different properties of rocks and agricultural soils. 

Colloidal day takes up water by capillary and molecular imbibition, 
and may lose it again, wholly or in part, through evaporation and dehydra¬ 
tion. In the first case, the colloidal day becomes impermeable to exter¬ 
nal water and to gases, in the second, it once more becomes permeable to 
both. The two cases correspond to the two typical structures of Woi,rNY 
and Hilgard, and as the author says, to explain them it is quite unnecess¬ 
ary to have recourse to hypotheses which are not supported by any of the 
current views respecting colloids. 

The changes taking place in colloidal day as a result of the combined 
action of heat and pressure, suffidently account for all the physical proper¬ 
ties of day soils, and their relation to productivity. 

1087 - Ammonub-Alisorbillg Capacity of Sons.— Pexit, a , in tlie Annales ds la Science 

a*ronomiquet Year 38, Series 6 , No. i, pp. 20-35, Paris, Jannaiy-Febraaiy 1921, 

It is often maintained that lime must be presdit for the soil to be able 
to fix alkaline bases combined with strong adds . Were this the case, 
add soils like those of moors, would be incapable of retaining ammonia, 
or the potash from fertilisers containing mineral salts. A certain number 
of experiments have however shown that this assertion is somewhat too 
sweeping. 

The question is one of great interest to horticulturists, who use 
moor-soil for so-called lime-sTmnniug plants. The author has also begun 

[lC8C-iC8Yl 
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to study the question, and has take2^the opportunity of detennining how 
far different factors affect the ammonia-absorbing capacity of soils. 

In his esperiments he usedi) Moorland soil composed of 
siliceous sand and decomposing vegetable matter, and having a distinctly 
acid reaction; 2) crude kaolin, only passed through a hieve with 
meshes of i mm., which when damp tamed litmus red. Those sub¬ 
stances were free from lime. At the beginning of the e:s^riments, the 
moor soil contained some ammonia; the amount increasing with the 
course of time. 

The results, which were not always in accordance with received 
opinions, were Ss follows 

1) Moor soil readily yields up its ammonia to water, and the 
process is encouraged by the presence of different salts used as fertilisers, 
such as potassium chloride, sodium nitrate and lime. 

2) Moor soil and kaolin, which are both lime-free, and have an 
acid reaction, are neverthdess capable of fixing ammonia combined with 
sulphuric add, but this power is partly masked in the case of moor soil by 
the ammonia the latter gives up to water. 

3) Treatment with hydrochloric add does not deprive either moor 
soil or ^olin of their power of absorbing ammonia combined with sul¬ 
phuric add. 

4) The addition of lime only dightly increases the capadty for 
absorbing ammonia combined with sulphuric add in the case of the moor 
soil, and has no such effect for the kaolin. 

5) The addition of lime decreases the free ammonia fixing capadty 
of both moor-soil and kaolin. 

6) When the moor soil has no ammonia to give np to the water, 
weak ammoniacal salt solutions are more impoverished by its absor¬ 
bent power than concentrated solutions. 

7} The fraction of ammonia that is fixed decreases when the vol¬ 
ume of the salt solution is increased, and diminishes when the weight of 
soil taken is augmented. 

loss - Hie Nature of Son Acidity witfi Regard to Its Quantitative DetermiDation.-- 

MAComRB, W. M. (Uni'TCXsity of Tennessee Agricultnzal Experiment Station, Knox- 
vaje, Tenn.), in Journal of the American Society of A^onomy, Vcl. 13, Ko. 4, pp. 137-161, 
bibliogxapl^ of 74 pnHications. l,ancaster. Pa. April, 1927. 

In recent years no one phase of soil chemistry has received more 
attention than the problem varioudy referred to as lime requirement, soil 
addity or lime abs^tion coeffident. The problem can haidly be consid¬ 
ered however as havin| solely a chemical or physico-chemical basis in 
its relation to soil fertility, for it is dosely correlated with, if not insepar¬ 
able from, both bacteriological and plant physiological considerations. 
Until very lecently, if even now, little effort has been made or opportun¬ 
ity offered for concerted authentic action to darify this intricate problem 
and to adopt terms or phrases which convey a definite and accepted 
mean in g for the several possible causes and the possible differential intensi¬ 
ties of the leactioxis responsible for the soil condition known most com- 

[lfSV-l«88] 
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monly as add. In the past, the study of so-called " sofl addity ” took 
direction largely from the isolated and academic vie^oint of the latxwv 
atory worker seeking to establish reactions and to determine their speed 
and extent. Nevertheless in much of the more recent work, special empha¬ 
sis has been placed upon corrdations with bacterial and plant-response 
factors. It is the purpose of this paper to offer briefly the chronological 
development of most of the viewpoints and hypotheses advanced and con- 
dusions maintained, with or without subsequent modification, by those 
who have reported upon this topic. 

As to mucks and peats poor in alkali and alkali-earth bases the addity 
cannot be considered on the same basis as rock-derived soils. The organic 
contents of peats and mudss possess add, or base fixing, properties. It 
is a moot point whether such addity is caused by adsorption or by 
true adds. 

Considering rock-deiived soils it may be conduded: 

1) Although salts of a number of organic adds have been isolated 
from soils, no one definite free organic add has ever been extracted. 
If all of the organic carbon in many soils was considered as being 
a constituent of a definite organic add, the hypothetical add so calculated 
would be equivalent to only a fraction of the amount of addity determined 
by different methods of procedure. 

2) In practice, certain salts produce a decrease of soil addity (so¬ 
dium nitrate, potassium nitrate, etc.) though in the laboratory treat¬ 
ments during ^ort periods followed by extractions, the reverse may be 
true, while the addition of certain other neutral salts produced an in¬ 
crease in addity in both laboratory and fidd, due to removal of native 
bases or amphoteric dements. 

3) Removal or adsorption of dissolved bases by soils appeared 
to be a diemical function of add silicates, prindpaUy alumino-silicates, the 
extent of whose hydration is a controlling factor in initial intensity and 
continuity of reaction. The addity of soils is, in the main, induced by 
the loss of caldc and magnesic inorganic salts, derived originally from the 
hydrolysis of the alkali-earth siliceous complexes, thereby increasing the 
add properties or amount of add silicates. 

4) Where the base and its combined radical are added in water 
solutions to soils, and in equivalence, with reference both to mass and de¬ 
gree of dissodation, the adsorption of basic ions may be considered as of 
near equivalence. But when alkali-earth carbonates (caldttm and magne¬ 
sium carbonates) are subjected to moist and intimate contact with add 
soils, the active masses will vary in amount and degree of dissodation, 
while the predpitated products of the reactions will vary in their solubility, 
or tendency toward reversion through hydrolysis and lecarhonation; 
hence, the difference in attaining and maintaining equilibria and the dis¬ 
parity in the extent of the reactions, which will vary markedly from chem¬ 
ical equivalence in a given time. 

5) Silidc add in mass will progressivdy hydrolyse and continue 
to decompose caldum and magnesium carbonate when the liberated car- 
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bonic acid is removed from solution. This add will pass from the soKd. to 
solution phase yielding hydrogen-ion concentration and is capable of 
effecting an inversion of cane sugar. 

6) After intense flllrali treatments and the removal of excess of hy¬ 
drates and after intense heating, pure silica, silicates, and titanium oxide 
wiU, on the addition of water, hydrolyse and act as adds towards the al¬ 
kali-earth bases. 

7) Many add soils will yidd aqueous extracts, alkaline to some of 
the common indicatois, but showing h^ydrog^n-ion concentration by elec¬ 
trometric or colorimetric methods. The hydrogen-ion concentrations of 
add soils ate not generally considered as being of such intensity as to be 
of direct detriment to higher plant life, though they may affect the growth 
of bacteria and fungi. 

8) The injurious effect of addity may he attributed in some instan¬ 
ces to aluminum and other toxic salts, but, in general, more particularly 
to the diminished supply of available caldum from the depleted lime con¬ 
tent of the soil, as Muencing the adaptability of the me<ha for biological 
devdopment and the meagreness of the lime as plant food, or as an essen¬ 
tial r^^atory component of the plant juice. 

9) The formation of organic adds and the generation of mineral 
adds, such as nitric, in soils may he conceded; but their occurrence within 
the soil seems to be of but brief duration, because of neutralization by na¬ 
tive or applied basic materials. 

ro) The reactions between soils and alkali-earth carbonates are char¬ 
acterized by a more intense initial activity, with a continued and lesser 
intensity extending over a long period of time. Such variations have been 
attributed to different adds, of activa and less active " avidityor to 
the greater immediate solubility and the lesser progressive solubility 
of silidc add and its add salts. An excess of basic carbonates may occur 
in a soil possessing dow reacting but potential, addity, in the form of dowly 
hydrolysing and ionizing silidc adds and their hydrogen salts. 

ii) Finally, though it is not unanimoudy agreed, it seems to 
.be tla view of the majority that the laboratory determination of a 
soil's tendency to absorb, fix or neutralize lime is an academic consi¬ 
deration, without any definitely established quantitative correlation 
with field practice. 

1089 - Itosaaiebes upon the Protozoa found in the Water of the Bhrer Tessin (Itahr)- 
and the Lands Watered hy it. — Cofka, a., in the Staxioni spenmentaU a^rarifi ita 
iMfiCt Vd. LVT, parts 4-6, pp, 181-2x3, 5 bibliogiaphy of 17 publications, hlodena, 
1921- 

The author'has studied the protozoas to he found in the rice and 
** marcita ** fields in the neighbourhood of Pe2ssana aud Gravdloue (near 
^via), and also in soils growing strawberries, heather, zinniasi and haricots 
(in the i^otanical Garden at Pavia), specimens being take n each month 
from February 1919 ^ of March 1920. He has discovered a 

total of 62 species, the majority were encysted, but living cultures were 
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ximde in the laboratoiy. Heat and food are the most important factors 
in biingtng about the de-encysting of these protozoa. 

The geological nature of the soil has a certain influence in unicellular 
life. Soils in which silicates predominate are far more favourable than 
calcareous soils, particularly as regards actual numbers. Different types 
of fertihseis have no particular influence on the protozoon fauna. Tem¬ 
perature and osmotic pressure, calculated esperimentaUy for various 
conditions and for various solutions of fertilisers are not sirffLciently potent 
influences to permit the establishment of a facies of protozoa with deflnite 
characteristics for their various habitats. It is only possible to attribute 
de fin ite characteristics to the types found in the rice-fields. Water is 
the m ai n determining factor; as a matter of fact the 17 varieties belong¬ 
ing exdusivdy to the rice-fields {Amod>a beryUifera, Difflugia aciminata, 
D, hbostofna, D, coronaia, D. faUax, Lequereusia modesta, Arcella vtdgaris, 
ArceUa costata, Centropyxis tmdeata, Volvox globator, Coleps hirtus, Spiro^ 
stomun teres^ Opistliodon niemeccensis, Loxodes rostrum, TJrostyla weissii) 
were found by Madam Coppa or other workers in fresh water. 

Protozoa are conveyed in soils by passive agencies, among which water 
is the most important, being at the same time particularly favourable 
to their devdopment. 

The number of species of protozoa in the waters about Pavia discovered 
by the author in a year is 63. Of these three presented particular character¬ 
istics, not hitherto recorded by previous writers on the subject. 

The author ascertamed that the TnairiinTim development of 
life takes place in the Summer (June) and the TniniiuiiTn in Autumn 
(October). 

Of the classified species, 35 are common to water and soil. Among 
these the Rhizopods occupy the first place. The majority of the aquatic 
forms observed in the soil bdong to lands irrigated or submerged during 
a great part of the years, that is to say, in the water-meadows and 
ricefidds. 

Speaking generally there cannot be said to be any difference in the 
time when the same species make their appearance in different localities. 

The varieties of protozoa in the Pavia district are essentially cosmo- * 
poli^. Certaiu sp^es {Ceratium hirundinella, Peridinium tabulaium) 
eshibit seasonal variations. 

1090 - The Plou^ as a Means of Making Gradually Stoplng Terraces. — giak- 

ifOB^ I. in II CoUivatore, year 67, No. 23, pp. 133-138, 6 figs. Casale Mbnfenato, Aag. 20, 

1921. 

The author has made a study of a method of terracing (starting with 
a plantation at the outside) devised to avoid as far as possible the difiScuIties 
of the system which consists in cutting the hills across by rows of vines 
and by ploughing transversely between the rows. With this method, since 
the soil is constantly being turned ftrom above, there is a gradual terracing 
of the slope, leavi^ between each pair of terraces a smaller level in which 
the rows of vines will have to grow. The general conditions are not, however, 
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favourable. If the slope faces north the soil raised against the row will 
keep it in continual shade; if it faces south, the eaposure below the row 
with increase the already high evaporation in the soil i in clay or day — 
loam soils, during the early years of the plantation, water will lod^ in the 
trenched soil; finally a somewhat extensive area will be unavailable for 
the usual herbaceous crops. 



The following method is suggested by the author to overcome these 
difficulties: 

First, the surface of the hih, is divided transversely into sections of 
sttdi breadth as allow, when the terracing is complete, for a depth of 
skpe not exceeding two metres. 



The first furrow is cut by the plough immediately below the dividing 
line of each section (i. e. bdow point a, fig. i). Other furrows follow 
the first above this line, leaving however intact the part oa (fig. i) about 
40 centimetres wide, to serve as a support for the slope of the turned soil. 
The number of these furrows should be such that the displaced soil, 
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added to that fromrthe first furrow below point a should be sufficient to 
form a more or less trapezoidal mound about 1.20 metres wide at the 
base and 60 cm. at the top, with a depth of about 30 cm, less than that 
which the terrace should have when finally established. 



The remainder of the ground, including that in which the furrows 
have been cut for the formation of the mound, will be worked in the or¬ 
dinary way with a turnwrest plough as for the usual herbaceous crops. 
Afterwards, i£ time allows, cuttings or slips can be planted in the mound. 



The profile will then be as shewn in fig. 3. The work that follows will 
enable the horizontal profile to be gradually attained and in this way 
the terracing will be completed. At the final working the vines will be 
duly ridged up so as to give the mound its proper depth (figs. 4 and 5)- 
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a3iis method has the following advantages: • 

i) The construction of the mound is a simple matter of shovelling 
the earth already displaced by the plough and close to the motmd.^ In 
the terracing of a i :4 slope divided into sections 8 metres wide, a single 
workman was able to make 50 metres of mound in the day, while one work¬ 
man by ordinary diggin g could not have done more than 5 or 6. 





? 10 



Fig. 6 


2) At the end of the working, the amount of displaced soil available 
for the planted row is twice as large as that obtained by digging a row 
in the ordinary way. 

3) The amount of soil taken from the herbaceous crops is consid¬ 
erably less than that resulting from a form of terracing which is alterna¬ 
tively too wide for the herbaceous crops and too narrow for the rows 
of vines. 

4) The jSrst construction of several monnds across the slope ensures, 
begmmng with the first year, against erosion or washing away by rain. 

5) The grass border affords greater security for animals working 
dose to the edge of the terrace and also for carts i>assing along the terrace, 

6) Standing water is avoided in the built-up soil, 
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7) The soil which forms the mounds and is used by the roots 
of the vines all belongs to the cultivated layer. 

This method is applicable to all exposures, except a southern. In this 
case, as in all other forms of terracing, the evaporating surface is unduly 
large, which is injurious in warm climates. In order that the young vines 
when first planted in the mounds may enjoy the most favourable conditions, 
the author recommends for the first two years the growing on the crossing 
sections such vegetables as admit of cropping towards the end of spring 
so that ploughing can immediately follow, providing fresh material for 
the mound and preventing it from beccming too dry. 

1091 - The Supply of Fertfiisers and the lueresse of Agrlonlta]:^ Production in 

Germany. — HzLTimR (Direktor der I/andesanstalt fOr Pftanzenbau vnd PUanzen- 

sdiutz). in SondefoMrwik aus dem 6. St*zun^sheftchi des Bayer, XMndmrtschaftsiraies 

vom 22 Dexember 1920. Ilnd, Edition. Munich, March 1921. 

The author describes the present conditions of agricultural production 
from the point of view of the supply of fertilisers in Germany and par¬ 
ticularly in Bavaria. 

The fall in the cost of food stuffs, which is so much desired, can take 
place only when agricultural production shall not merely have reached but 
gone beyond the pre-war level. On the other hand despite all appeals for 
increased production there is in fact such a decrease from year to year, 
especially in cereal and potato crops that, if a remedy cannot be found, 
the results will be disastious for the German people. 

The causes of this situation which in the years to come will bring 
about grave difficulties in food supply are to be found in the various ob¬ 
stacles, whicffi at present fetter agricultural production, e. g. shortage of 
labour, exceptional diminution of manure alike in quantity and quality* 
lack or insufficient application of fertilisers. These handicaps force 
the farmers more and more in the dixecrtion of extensive cultivation at a 
time when the food requirements of the German people, which can scar¬ 
cely be met by the home production c:all, for a cultivation in its most 
intensive form. 

During the last 6 years, land under cultivation in Germany received 
1500 000 tons of nitrogen and i 600 000 tons of phosphoric anhydride less 
than the required amount and at best the deficit can only be made good 
gradually (i). To meet the extreme general need for nitrc)gen the whole 
German Empire had at its disposal for the season 1920-1921, 270 000 
tons of nitrogen in the form of fertilisers, whereas the capacity for the pro- 
ducrtion of synthetic nitrogen by the plants set up during the war would 
amount to 500 000 tons corresponding to the minimum annual require¬ 
ments of German agriculture. 


(x) According to Mulubr l^FEtn&RTZ (Der Kxd^nf des Stickstoffs pp. 29-32. Hanover, 
19x7) tbe average quantity of nitiogen consumed per hectate of land cultivated in ilie 
30 cbief crops would amount to 90 kg. annually wMc^, multiplied by the 34 500 000 liectares 
under cultivation in C>eimany before the war, gave for the whole CTerman Empire, a consi]mp> 
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The lack of phosphoric anhydride is also particularly important because 
the production of basic slag has diminished in consequence of the loss 
of the iron-working aieas in the west and the fact that superphosphates 
have to be prepared almost entirely with phosphate from overseas which 
ate particularly expensive in consequence oi the depreciated exchange. 
Basic slag is now 20 times dearer than before the war and superphosphates 
33 times, taking into account the already high cost of pyrites which has 
to be impoorted. The total German consumption of phosphoric anhydride 
in fertili^, which for the season 1913-1914 was 63a 000 tons, was reduced 
in 19x8-1919 to 230 000 tons and has latterly still further decreased'. As 
the consumption of fertiKseis had formerly been least in Bavaria, it is 
impossible in general to reckon on reserves of phosphate accumulated by 
previous heavy applications {2); in fact an examination of Bavarian soil, 
made in 1920, showed that more than half the soils which were tested were 
insujBSdently supplied with pho^horic anhydride. In any case, if the 
Govemment is unable to co-operate in bringing down the cost of nitrogen¬ 
ous as wdl as of phosphatic fertilisers, some other mean of efEecting a 
reduction must be devised or at least the payment of two-thirds of the 
cost must be allowed to stand over till after harvest. 

As xeg^ds the consumption of potassic salts however, there has been 
a marked increase lat^y in Germany: the increased price is only five or 
six times higher than before which is satisfe-ctory provided there be 
no further augmentation. This result can be attained by increasing the 


tten of nitxogen amoiiating to 30 050 000 qtdntals, in part coostisting of tlie following 
items; 



Qahitals 

1 


Seed.‘ 

862 500 



Atntospheiic predpitatUm. - 

414000 

By-products of gas industry. 

713000 

Bacteria from legnminons 


Calcmm cyanamide..... 

150 000 

plants. 

9500000 

Synthetic ammonia. 

63636 


1275 000 
766500 

X 000 000 

Imported nitrate of soda . . 

100000 


z 000000 

Toial . . . 

1 € 744 €38 


l^beceis tbeiefbce, a deficit of 14 305 364 qumtaJs of xiitiogen wiiicli caiuiot be made good, 
tmlRfls there beistfae soil otlierndcreluolQglcalfoicesto supply the balance from the atmo- 
spbm. 

(2) Acoot^ng to Abssbob (Vd&seaSbrnns^ StichstoSdfinger and SticbstoSpxeise, IJ. 
JDentsche I^dw. Piesse, XI/VH, xoz, pp. 688-689, Dec. 18,1920) general conditions in Ger- 
inaiiy as r^^axds phospliatic fertilfeers axe better than appears at first sight. Be bases liis 
argument on the condiisions drawn by Gebi.&cs. Acoozdiag to these, if crops take out fEom 
the a(^ an average x part ci nitrogen, phosphoric anhrdxide and ^2 of pota^ it 
receives by way oampeasatron z part of nitrogen, 3 of pbos|^ric anhydride and 2.7 
of potash and, as in psactioe ptuajfiiaxic anhydride is not wadied away by rain, a good 
reserve should have aocmmilated. (JSd.) 
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export which will of necessity increase production, due regaid being paid 
at the same time to the loss of the Alsatian deposits. The first condit¬ 
ion necessary for obtaining good results from potassic and nitrogenous 
fertilisers is an adequate reserve of lime in the soil. In Bavaria many tracts 
of cultivated or meadow land, as has been frequently demonstrated during 
the last few years, are poor in lime, a defect that should immediately be 
remedied by limeing and marling on an extensive scale. At the same time 
one must not lose light of the fact that a reduction in the price of nitrog^- 
ous and phosphatic fertilisers is not the only thing necessary, especially in 
countries where, as in Bavaria, small holdings predominate; the chief 
essential is an organisation ready to give technical assistance to every 
farmer. 


1092 - ItaHan Phosphate Mines in lE^pt. — Cortesb, K., in La Minera UaHana^ Year V, 
No. I, pp. 14-24, figs. 14. Rome, Jan. 31, 1921. 

Description of two phosphatic seams in Sebaieh, alongside the Nile, 
in Upper Egypt and in Elosseir near tne Red Sea. 

The content of tricaldc phosphate in the fiiist mentioned is about 60 %; 
taken as a whole, however, the average may be limited to 58 and even to 
45 % I occasionally it has been found to be as high as 70 or 73 % 

All these phosphates contain however more than 2 % of sesqui- 
oxides of iron and aluminium, in some cases to the extent of 4 to 6 %. 
For sale purposes, 4 % has been taken as the mean, and it has been decM- 
ed that a depredation of 2 units of phosphate to i of sesqui-oxide should 
be applied only from 3 %, 

At these places, a feictory for the manufacture of tetraphosphate has 
been constructed in order to utilise the siliceous phosphates containing 
not more than 45-48 % of tricaldc phosphate, more than i million tons in 
the Nile districts. If the outlying d^tricts are also considered, it is possible 
to count upon 2 million tons. 

Other seams, showing very superior quality phosphate, have been 
noted in the ouadi (valleys) on the right bank of the Nile, and in the 
hills on the left bank of the Nile. Taking into account the difficulties 
of transport to the sea coast and the comparatively low pho^hatic 
content, these seams have up till now not been exploied. 

Along the Nile bank and at DjebdL Agula, Djebd Hagarza and Djebd 
Gom, there are very wdl marked seams, showing several phosphatic beds 
but in every case siliceous. Even along the caravan routes crossing 
the Arabian desert, inferior quality phosphates have been noted. Beyond 
the division of the river basin, in the direction of the Red Sea, the phos¬ 
phatic zone reappears at Djebd Duai, where there is visible a large bank of 
grey phosphate at a distance of 30 km. from the sea coast. Then comes the 
seam at Djebel Narkdl, 12 km. from Kossdr, where the standard of phos¬ 
phate varies to a large extent, but with regularity. It is stated that 
below this, there is a large layer of yellow phosphate varying round 53 % 
and other phosphates of the same type (6 in aU), not exceeding 48 %, 
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owmg to the presence of silicate or other impurities. There is at least 
I million tons of this last t3^e. 

Following this come the grey siliceous phosphates in two beds, also 
to a limited extent, but the principal layer maintains a comparativdy 
h%h ocmtent (64 to 69 %) with only very little silica, and only a i % average 
of sesqtd-oxfdes of iron and aluminium; these may be considered therefore 
as very superior quality phosphates. As regards the white and grey phos¬ 
phates, where these occur to a reasonable thickness, it is possible to count 
on 2 million tons, and even now the work executed has dealt with about 
500 000 tons of phosphatic bed. The high quality and percentage of phos- 
pate compensates for the cost of transport from Kosseir to the Italian 
ports including the big tax levied at the Suez Canal. 

1093 - TbB Effects of Liming on the Availability of Soil Potassiam, Pbosihorusand 
Sttlphor. — Plombcbr, J. K. (North Carolina Agricultural Fxperiment Station, West 
Ralei£^ N. C.), in Journal of the American Societv or Aj^rofionw, Vol. 13, No. 4, 
pp. Z 62 -Z 7 X, tnbliogiapliy of 2X publications. I/ancaster, Pa., Apr. Z92X. 

A discussion dealing with the important question of the effects 
of liming on the availability of soil potassium, phosphate, and sulphur. 

The more recent researdi, embodying laboratory extractions with 
weak solvents, pot studies using a variety of plants as indicators of the 
conoeuttation of the soil solution in potassium and the analyses of their 
ash, lysimeter experiments by which the production of potassium has been 
measured, and field tests, has failed to show that basic compounds of 
calciam and magnesium increase, by chemical action, to any practical 
extent, the availability" of the soil store of native potassium. 

More research needs to be carried out before we can say that additions 
of lime will reduce the necessity of applying soluble phosphates to the soil. 
As measured by yidds, phosphates of iron and aluminum seem to be as 
available as caldmn phosphates. It is very probably true that fixation 
of phosphatic fertilizers by colloidal absorption induced by iron and alu¬ 
minium oxides is responsible for the failure of some crops to respond to 
phosphorus additions. Additions of lime to such soils undoubte^y floc¬ 
culate some of these colloids, thus giving the soils a better physical con¬ 
dition for plant growth. Additions of lime before or after applications of 
soluble phosphates, have greatly increased the efficiency of the phosphatic 
fertilizer. When insoluble calcium phosphate has been applied, it seems 
that applications of lime have reduced the effectiveness of the phosphate 
in the majority of cases. 

The scant data of lysimeter experiments only, which deal with the 
question of sulfate availability or conservation, seem to show that lirr^iTig 
with sm all amounts of lime, both small and large amounts of magnesia, 
magnesium carbonate, limestone, dolomite, and magnesite, increases the 
solubility of native soil sulfate. Heavy appUcations of Htrie for a few 
years at least, apparently reduce this loss of sulphur from the soil. 
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1094 — LeUGlte. — GiASitGBt J., La Leucite^ Memoria premiaia col Premh Ccsarc Zuc¬ 
chini deUa R, Vmzcrsttd di Bologna, pp. 56, tdbllogiaiJliy of 74 works. Osmio^ zpsx. 
Monograph upon: The Italian deposits of Leudte. {La leucUe %n 
naiurcC^ ; industrial utilisation of leudte {La leucite ndVindusbric^ \ its 
utilisation by plants {La leucite come fonte di potassa agncola) ; its applic¬ 
ation to agiicultuie. {La leucite ndla sperimentasdone a^ancC), 

In this last section, after quoting the results of the somewhat scanty 
previous researches (AnPonA and De Grazia, Bernardini, Caruso, 
Monaco, Giguou, Bandini, Nazari, Cecchetti, Angei^ni, Bonohi, 
Feecint), the author describes his own investigations made on three plots 
in the years 1909, 191a and 1911. 

The following was the scheme of treatment per plot of 100 square 
metres 

z) Control 

2) Snli^te of anunonia, mineial supexphosi^te, potassium dfalotide 

3) Nitcate of soda, mineral superphosphate, sulphate of potassium 

4) Mmexal superphosphate, leucite 

5) Potassium sulphate 

6) Sulphate of ammonia, mtxate of soda 

7} Sulphate of ammonia, mineral superphosphate, leucite 

8) Nitrate of soda, miuetal superphosphate, leucite 

9) Potassium chloiride 

ro) r<euc4te. 

Amounts per hectare : sulphate of ammonia Nos. 2 and 7, 200 kg^; No. 6, zoo kg.; zd- 
ttate of soda. Nos 3 and 8,150 kg. No. 6,zoo kg.: nainezal superphosphate, 500 kg.; potas¬ 
sium chloride; No. 10, double applfcation. The rotations were as follows: — On the first 
plot (sandy soil) Nod wheat, meadow dovex and sainfoin combined (investisntiosL abandoned); 
on the second plot (calcareous day soil) Nod wheat, snlla and meadow dover oomhined, 
reproduced Ricti^heat; on the third plot (day loam) Nod wheat, hoisebeans, xeptoduced 
Rieti wheat. 

The returns obtained, in grain for the wheat, in dry fodder for the 
grasses and in seeds for the beans justify the following conclusions; 

1) Leucite is a powerful potash fertiliser comparable in its ejffects 
to Stassfurt salts (manure salts). 

2) Its beneficial action is most pronounced in soil that is rich in 
lime, less in sandy soil and still less in day soils. 

3) Its effects begin to be shown after the first year and tend to 
inciease with subsequent years. 

4) In complete mixtures a combination of leucite with ammonium 
sulphate is preferable to one with ammonium nitrate. 

In fact leudte either alone, or associated with other fertilisers has 
always hdd its own with other potash salts and has occasionally given 
better results. The varying action of leudte on the different soils that have 
been tested depends upon their physical, chemical and biological variations 
which are very difficult to analyse. The effect of leucite as a fertiliser 
tends to increase after the first and if it is found that the results in 
the second year are less satisfactory than in the Gist, there are cases in 
which the best results are given in the third year. It is possible therefore 
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to ascribe the tmfavotirable results in the second year not so much to any 
weakening in its action as to the change of crop (leguminosae), for which 
Stassfort salts wotdd have been better than leudtic potash. The fact 
that leudte has a preference for stilphate of ammonia supports the theory 
of the comparative inejBGlcacy of basic substances in lieu of leudtic potash, 
since it is more e&ctive in conjunction with a salt that is physiologically 
add such as ammonium sulphate than with a salt that is physiologically 
basic such as sodium nitrate which in the absence of leudte is not found 
in a complete mixture. 

Z095 - Badioaetivlty Experiments in Spain. — EsUu^ central de Ensayos de SemiUas, 
La Mondoa, Madrid, BdUUn trimestrial. Tear I, No. 2, pp. 7 - 8 - Madrid, Jane 1922. 

Experiments carried out by Prof. Mm&oz bel Casthao, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Madrid, at the “ Institute agricola de Alfonso XII ” on 8 plots 
4 sq. metres in area with maize; the height of the stalks, weight of the ears, 
and wd^t of 1000 kernels being the subjects of comparison. Radioac¬ 
tivity was produced by watering with water containing the chloride of 
the radioactive substance. The results are given in Table L 


Tabi«k I. — Effect of RadioacHvity on the Growth of Maize. 


Bat 

liP 

J 

1 Treatment 

< 

Average 
i bright 
ofstem 

1 In metres 

Number 
of plants 
per plot 

Z 

1 

Oomplete fertiliser. 

1 

2.18 

24 

a 

I Complete fertiliser -t- rliodiiizn. 

2.20 

23 

3 

Gomfdete fertiliser + thoiiuiii (50 gm. per bectare) • 

1 2.16 

23 

4 

Complete fertiliser + thorium (50 gm. per hectare) + 


1 


rhodium... 

2,11 


5 

Complete fertiliser -f thorium (48 gm. per hectare) -|- 
ihodhun. 

2.28 

1 

24 

6 

Complete fertiliser -}* thorium (^0 gm. per hectare) + 
thorium ..r. 

2.40 

22 

7 

Complete fertiliser + thorium (20 gm. per hectare) + 
rhodium. .. 

«.35 

25 

8 

Complete fertiliser -f* thoiiam (18 gm. per hectare) + 

I thorium... 

2.22 

1 

22 


Resui/rs OB the experiment. — i) Hot No. 6, with 30 gm. of 
thorium per hectare, and plots 7 and 5 with 20 and 40 gm. of thorium, 
respectively per hectare showed the maximum effect of radioactivity as 
r^rds growth in height. 

2) Hots 4 and 3 showed that quantities above 30 gm. of thorium 
per hectare have a toxic effect. 

3) In plot No. 8 (10 gm. of thorium per hectare), the effect was 
neg^bie and the dose insuffident. 

4} Comparison of plots 2 and 8 shows that if thorium is added 
to rhodiim, evai in small quantities, the effect of the latter is increased. 

5) The result obtained from j^ot r can only be attributed to the 
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iofluence of the 1210.6 volts of gaseotis radioactivity observed in this plot, 
the same influence made itself felt also in plot No, 5 ; on the other hand, 
no sudi effects were noticed in plots 4 and 8, where the radioactivity only 
amounted to 636 volts. 

Table II gives the effect of radioactivity upon the ears; this being 
to some extent masked by that of hybridisation. 

Table II, — Effect of Radioactivity Upon Maize Production. 


Hot 

Wei^t 

of bTdiite eaxsin gm. 

Weight 

of 6 led eats m gm. 

Weight of zoo Yvhite 
feemeis m gm. 

Weight of zoo led 
fcenids in gm. 

I 

937 

927 

298 

283 

4 

1866 

1273 

315 

400 

5 

966 

911 

287 

281 

6 

1107 

1389 

275 

469 

7 

994 

930 

283 

367 

8 

961 

Tiro 

236 

256 


1096 - Ihe Condition of Ohloioidiyll in Plants. LuBZMsaosio, v., in tiie Comptes tendms 
de VAcademie des Sciences, Vol. 173, No. 6, pp. 365-367. Pans, August 8, 1921. 

From the experiments described in this paper, the author draws 
the conclusion that chlorophyll is intunatdy connected with the protein 
substances of the plant and that this connection is probably of a diemical 
nature. It is also most likdy that the chloroplasts of normal green colour 
only contain a sin^e green pigment that is easily decomposed through the 
action of all those agents that coagulate protein substances by merely 
producing some alteration in them. This decomposition of the natural 
pigment is shown by a greater or less change in its optical qualities and 
its absorption spectrum. Chlorophyll a and as wdl as a series of va¬ 
riable ydlow pigments, are probably only derivatives of a single original 
green substance which, judging from the absorption spectra, would seem 
not to be the same in all green plants. The author's researches on the 
absorption spectrum of living leaves have shown that the spectrum varies 
greatly in the leaves of different species of plants, and in all likdihood, 
these optical variations are due to chemical variations in the protein sub¬ 
stances with which the green pigment is connected. 

1097 - Ihe Geqeial Presenee of Msmgauese in Plant Tissues. — bertrai^d, g , and 

RosexTbiatt, M., iu the ComPtes rendus de VAcademte des Sciences, Vol. 173, No. 5, 
PP* 333-316. Pans, August i, 1921. 

According to MaxjmenjS {BuU. Soc. Chtm. Series 4, Vol. 9, p. 361,1911), 
there are some plants in which no manganese is found- Some of these plants 
are of quite ordinary chemical composition sudi as orange and 
trees, whereas others like garlic and onion, etc., contain sulphohydiic, 
or sulphocyanhydiic compounds. Bran, the receptacle of the strawberry, 
and the leaf-tissue of the cabbage are also free from manganese according 
to Mattmen#, 
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In view of the importance of these exceptions (if they actually exist) 
from the standpoint of the biodienucal action of manganese and further^ 
that Maukqn]£ detennmed the presence of this element merely by observ¬ 
ing the green colouration of ash heated to melting point (so that probably 
he had failed to detect its presence in ash that was not sufficiently alkaline, 
or was fused with difficulty), the authors made a further study of the 
question, and found manganese in all the plants analysed, amongst which 
were those mentioned by Maumkn 6 as not containing it. 

“ It may therefore be affibrmed as a result of all the work hitherto- 
published on the subject that manganese is of general occurrence in 
plants, being present, not only in all the various species, but also in all 
their organs. ’* 

1098 - The Nature and Extcaetlon of a Substance that Generates Hydrogen Sulphide 

in the Seeds of Certain Fapilionaeeae (1). — AirsANUE, m., in the CatPpses r€ndii^ de 

PAcadimie des Scien 5S. Voi. 17 No. .1. pp. 253-255. Parfe, July 25, 1921 

The substance occurring in the seeds of certain Papilionaceae, and 
especially in those of vetches {Laihyrus saHvus and Cicera), which 
when it comes in contact with water, spontaneoudy liberates hydrogen 
sulphide, appears to be a special protein that gives off its free sulphur 
in the form of the above. 

The anther has isolated this sub^nce by grinding ; extraction with 
ether and then with alcohol at 96^ C; soaking the extracted material in 
distilled water; filtering on ^ass-wool: allowing it to take up a little water; 
pressing; mixing the two liquids; precipitation with neutral lead acetate; 
filtration; precipitation of the excess lead in the filtrate by a current of 
sulphuretted hydrogen ; filtration; precipitation with concentrated ammo- 
niom sulphate, or with alcohol or by heating to 55® C. 

The white, amorphous substance thus obtained liberates sulphuretted 
hydrogen at 35^-40^ C, and gives all the chief reactions characteristic of 
proteins. 

Z099 - The ReiatUm of Certain Nutritive Elements to fbe Composition of the Oat 

Plant with Special Hefeieuce to the Calcium and Phosphorus Content — ozes;- 

S0N,J.O.,in UtterifanJo«rnMo/BcUin\,Vol. Vin.Xo. 5 ,pp. 356-27figs. 2, tables zo, 

bzbliogr. of 41 works. Lancaster, Pa,, iJay in2i. 

From 1871 onwards a quantity of literature has been devoted to 
lie study of the relation of various environmental factors to the compos¬ 
ition of plants, but the work has never been satisfactorily concluded. The 
author started expriments with a view to studying the effect of limit¬ 
ing certain essential nutrient de men ts upon the composition of grain 
and straw of well matured pfants when other environmental factors 
were as far as possible controlled. 

The culture work from May to August in 1915 and 1916 respectively 
was carried on under climatic conditions different from those that prevailed 

(i) See n. June 1921, Xo. 6 h ; R. July 1921, No. 706. (CA) 

[{••T-ltn] 
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duiing the latter part of the work, which may in some cases explain the 
differences between the data recorded for the two respective periods. A 
brief comparison of the meteorological data for the 2 periods has been 
included m the present paper. From September igi6 until 1917 the 
work was continued in the laboratory of plant physiology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin. 

The normal solution employed consisted in Kkops solution modified 
by the addition of o.z gm. of sodium chloride per litre of solution, and dil¬ 
uted to the concentration usually employed; and of 5 further modified 
culture solutions in each of which one of the dements, magnesium, calcium, 
potassium, pho^horus, and nitrogen was reduced to Vio of the quantity 
present in the normal solution. 

Pedigree Swedish select oats, Avena saiiva aristaia were used in all the 
experiments. In most cases the quantity of the plant material produced 
was too small to permit the analysis of the grain and straw for all the es¬ 
sential nutrient elements and determinations were therefore confined 
to total phosphorus and calcium content. 

It was found that the calcium content of both grain and straw was 
reduced to about 10 % of that of the plants from the controls, by reducing 
the caldmn in the culture solution according to the above mentioned 
method. The average calcium content of the straw from the calcium deficient 
solutions was only 13 % of that produced in normal cultures. It was 
greatly reduced in both grain and straw by a similar deficiency in phos¬ 
phorus or in nitrogen. 

As regards the rdation between nutrients and content of the oat 
grain, the total pho^horus content of the grain was reduced to 46 % and 
of the stiaw to 10 % of that in the plants from the controls by reducing 
the phosphate on the Vi« system in the culture solution. It was slightly 
reduced iu both grain and straw by a similar deficiency in potassium, and 
increased by a similar reduction of calcium or nitrogen. 

The following table shows the average composition of plants grown in 
the normal solution and in solution with one nutrient element in each case 
reduced to Vio normal amount. 


Solution 

nefloeat dement 
given 


Pttcem. Calcium Oxide <CaO) 


Gxain 


straw 


Gram 


Straw 


Normal. 

0697 


1.206 

0.628 

Caldimi O.T. 

0.097 , 

0.408 

1.^64 

0.667 

afogaesiom o.i. 

. . 0.729 

2.589 

Z.092 

0,673 

Fotassitim o.i. 

• • 1 0-734 

2.763 

1.084 

0.427 

nosphorus O.Z. 

, . 1 0.366 

1.727 1 

0.552 ' 

0.068 

NitxQgmi ox. 

. . , 0.451 

*-319 1 

1-336 

1.463 


The rdUition of climate to the composition of the oat plant, showed 
that variations in composition were more pronounced in the straw, but 

[twj 
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were more or less analogous in botli grain and straw. The combination 
of temperature, humidity and other dimatic conditions greatly influenced 
the composition of the plants except when the reduction of c e rtain essen¬ 
tial nutritive elements became the predominant factor in controlling plant 
development. Under these conditions variations due to the environmental 
&.ctors were outweighed by the deficient nutritive element. 

With a few exertions the phosphorus content was highest in the 1917 
samples and lowest in the 1915 samples. The average of all the grain 
analysed each year from 1915-1917 was 0.679 % ^ ^9^5* 0.976 % in 1916 
and 1.570 % in 1917. The increases in phosphorus content of the 
stxaw were equally high. This fact stands out conspicuously when compar¬ 
ed with the contents of both grain and straw of plants grown in phos¬ 
phorus deficient solutions which showed no influence of dimate on 
composition. 

The caldum content of grain indudiog the caldum defident solutions, 
was highest in 1917 and lowest in 1915. The caldum content of the 
straw did not appear however to be greatly influenced by seasonal 
di&rences. 

No attempt is made to correlate the variation in composition with any 
given factor, as it is only a case of speculation until controlled experiments 
have determined the rdation of sudi factors as light intensity, air and soil 
temperatuxe and humidity on the devdopment and composition of plants. 

zzoo Hie Effects of SenllUy in Plants.— MoznBBCdjuam, F. (Tstitatobotamco ddia 

n. XTnivexsit^ <li Pavia), Estmet from the AtH del R, IstUuto botamco deU'Uni'-fersitd 

di Pavit^ pp. 13% iqji 

According to M. B. Harris (i) the effect of senility in plants is 
to give rise to a denser growth of the vein S3;^tem with a reduction of 
the portions bounded by the veins. 

The author has made a new contribution to our knowledge of the 
phenomenon of senility by determining the proportion of ash, on a 
dry-weight basis, in the leaves of old and of young individuals of the 
same species of tree. He obtained the follDwing percentages:— leaves 
of Platmus occidenialis : over 120 years old, 11.20; 15 years old, 10.32. 
I^eaves of Aescolus Hippacastriim : 40 years old, 8.78 ; 4 years old, 
7.43, Leaves of Aescidus Hippocastrum: over 100 years old, 9.64; 
3 years old, 8.41, Last leaves, of Abies pecHnata: about 100 years 
old, 4.62; 15 years old, 3.16. 

It will thus be seen that the leaves of old trees have a greater ash 
content on a dry basis, than the leaves of young trees. A series of quant¬ 
itative analyses, whidh have already been begun, will show whether 
this difference is connected with the fact that in the leaves of old trees, 
the vein system is denser, and the veins themselves contain more ash 
than the mesophyll, or whether it depends upon special senile changes 
taking place actually in the cells of the mesophyll. 

(1) See «. Feb. 1921, No. 208. {Ed,) 

[im-iiM] 
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zioi - Tbe Intensity ot the Green Colour As a New Factor to be Tafeen into Aeeount 
in "Wheat Selection. — Wbsserhb 3 (Br, Kurt, in the ZeOsckrift tHr P/lnnzefu^hiung, 
Vol. Mil, Part 1 , pp. 14-35. Berlin, ^Tarch 1021. 

Chlorophyll is a fundamental fector in all the physiological processes 
leading to increase of substance, and since the chief aim of all breeding 
work connected with agriculture is to increase the yield, the study of 
chlorDphyll from the genetic standpoint is of paramount importance. 

The author’s esperiments were carried out on the following varie¬ 
ties and kinds of wheat 

Winter Wheat. — Triticum vulgar^'. — Nassauer Milchweizen, 
Kladener Altmarkischer Braunweizen, Crievener 104, Siebenburger 
gefleckt, Strubes Squarehead. , 

Triticum turgidum: Wohltmanns Schwarzer Bartweizen, Wohlt- 
m a nn s Weisser Bartweizen, Zirsches fruher Grannenweizen. 

Triticum cafitai/um : Cimbals Geheimrat Wohltmaim. 

Spring Wheats. — Triticum monococcum vulgare, T, dicoccum sc- 
ringeanum album, T. Sj>eUa Arduini, Triticum polonicum, T, durum 
(Durum wheat and Portuguese I^beiro), T. vulgare (Bid.okaloska, 
Svalofs Perl; Papado de espica blanca, Rimpaus Roter Schlanstedter, 
etc.), Triticum compactum (Mocho de espica quadrata, Igel and Binked), 
r. turgidum (Ontario, Utah, Bianco). 

The author studies the connection between the different metabolic 
processes and the development of chlorophyll as shown by a scale of 
colours based on two fundamental colour schemes: 96 green mottled 
with yellow, and 92 (decided green). 

The following results have been obtained 

A. Effect on the Plant of ChlorophyU Development. 

I. — The plants of the vulgare form, colour 96 ; 

(а) In the first stages, grow more slowly the deeper the colour. 

(б) The reverse occurs at the time of heading, the darker plants 
developing more rapidly. 

(c) The dark t3?pes head earlier than the light. 

(i) The total growth period of the dark types is longer than that 
of the light. 

II. The plants of the vulgare form colour 92, have, as has been 
said, a shorter growth period, they develop riowly until the heading 
stage, but from that time, the process is accelerated (until the stage when 
growth ceases), as if the chromatic type 92 was able to turn the solar 
energy to better account. 

III. — The same occurs both with the compactum and vulgare 
forms. 

IV. — The dark turgidum forms first grow quicker than the light 
forms, and it is only at the flowering season that they are out-distanced 
by the latter, which have altogether a longer growth period '(tbus 
differing from vidgare). 


(i) See J?. Sept. 1916, No. q6''. 
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V. — The light t3rpes flower later. 

VI. — The darker the colour, the less i€ the foliage in proportion 
to the length of the culm. There is thus, economy of leaf-surface. 

VII. — The development and tone of the leaves influence the culm 
length, which increases* with the intensity of the colour. The same ap¬ 
plies to tte thickness of the culms. 

B. Effect of Chlorophyll on the Grain: I. — The weight of kernels 
per ear, the content of nitrogenous substances, of dry matter and ash 
increase as the green of the vegetative parts becomes deeper. 

II. — With greater intensity of colour, the proportion of nitrogenous 
substances to dry matter increases with growing rapidity, though the 
dry matter content itself tends to rise. 

ni. — The proportion of nitrogen free substances to gluten de¬ 
creases with the intensity of the colour. 

rV. — The same colour shade may have different effects upon dif¬ 
ferent varieties of wheat. 

Z102 - Goneeralng tbe Inheritance 0! Gre^ and Yellow Pl^inents in Maize Seedlings 
and the Interesting Fhenomena of "LlnlCE^e” and **Grossing Over/’— 

IKOK, E. W ,iu Gift tfis Vol. No x.pp Baltimore, M. D, Tan. 1921. 

iNTTRODrcnoN. — There are 3 quite distinct types of abnormal 
maize seedHngs : the albino or pure ^white, the virescent or greenish- 
white and the 3rellow. These 3 types are inherited as simple Mendelian 
lecessives to normal and dominant green, and are governed by the 3 
following factors: 

1) W: when homoz3rgous, this entirely prevents the develop¬ 
ment of chlorophyll, the result being a pure white plant. 

2) V: when homozygous, this may repress partially or delay 
the formation of green pigment; the result being greenish-white. Di¬ 
rectly after germination, the seedlings are white, but under optimum 
conditions of light and temperature sufficient chlorophyll may develop 
to mature and set the seed. 

When a green plant, heterozj’gous for both fector-pairs (Vv Ww) 
is self-pollinated, 9:3:4 ratio is obtained as follows: 

, VWgn*eu 
T V W gK^msh Whitt. 

? V W white 
I V W white 

Sufficient data are available to establish the conclusion that these 
factors are inherited independently. 

3) L: the determinant for yellow. When a green plant hetero¬ 
zygous for both greenish-white and yellow seedlings is self-pollinated, 
a 12 ; 3 :1 ratio results as follows : 

m 

( L V green 
^ I V git'en 
? L V greenish while 
T 1 V vellow slightly' virescent) 

[I If 1-1 m] 
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Trihybrid relations, -- From the cross L 1 Vv WW X L L V V 
W w, where 3 factor pairs are concerned in the development of green 
chlorophyll and yellow pigment, the plants were completely green 
hoth in the seedling and fully-developed stages. In F^, 8 different 
genotypes should be produced, according to the gametical constitution, 
but only 5 of the 8 appeared. 

1-2) Two kinds of green. * 

3) One type segregating into 3 greens to i white 

4) One type segregating into green, greenish white and white 
in the ratio 9:3:4. 

5) One new type segregating into green, greenish white, yellow 
and white, giving a peculiar ratio of these characters, 36.9 ; 7 :12, 
which is explained as follows : 

LVW sjreen ? L V W vihite -»eedlmoa 

u I VW >. > 3 1 V w » 

«> LvW greenish white-pfdhngs ? IvW > 

'J L V W white seedlings i ! V W > > 

Among the Fi genotyjies of the original cross, the gametic composi¬ 
tion should be LlVvWw. An analysis of F^ confirms the trihybrid 
relations and presents material relative to the discovery of the independ¬ 
ence of the 3 factors L, W and W, which it may be assumed are loc¬ 
ated on separate chromosomes 

Relation or linkage between colour factors of seedlings 

AND THE COLOUR OF THE R ALEURONE FACTOR. — With the material 
employed during these experiments, the segregation of characters 
does not only concern the aleurone, but also the colour of the pericarps, 
and it is difficult to determine with exactitude the chromatic constitu- 

Seedling progeny from ears with colourless pericarp. 


From ooloored aleurone From colourlesb aleurone 


Pedigree Number 

Green 

Gteem^ 

white 

Yellow 

Green 

Oreennh 

^ute 

Yellow 

2343-10 . . . . 

156 

50 

X 

59 

X 

22 

2343-19 - 

157 

53 

0 

60 

I 

19 

2343^4 • • • • 

186 

'52 

I 

60 

1 

18 

2343-^5 

67 

23 

0 

22 

X 

10 

2343-30 

229 

75 

0 

72 

0 

27 

2343-31 

179 

50 

0 

66 

z 

25 

Total . 

9T4 

393 

3 

339 

5 

191 

# 

Total theorehce ^ { mSio - 







pendent inheiitaace) 

959 

240 

80 

349 

87 

29 
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tion of the former. Certain ears, however, with colourless pericarps 
have been found, which permitted an accurate separation into coloured 
and colourless aleurone (See Table). 

If the fectois R and L were independently inherited, we should 
expect a 12 : 3 : i ratio of green, greenish white and yellow seedlings 
from both coloured and colourless seed. But according to the Table 
the results are contrary to expectation : from the coloured aleurone 
instead of 80 yellow seedlings, only 2 actually occurred, and from the 
colourless aleurone, instead of 87 greenish-whites, only 5 appeared. 
Evidently therefore the gametes R1 and 1 1 are produced far in excess 
of the cross over gametes r 1 and R I, and the latter formation is prac¬ 
tically never produced. 

According to the data given, the percentage of crossing over is es¬ 
timated at 1.6. 

X103 - Sterile Hale Anthers of Maize as Heritable Chaiaetenstles.-- Byszbr^i^. v.,. 

in The Journal o‘ HersdUy , Vol. XII, Xo. 3, pp. 138*141, f^. 3. Washingtcm, D. C., 
Mhrcli, 1021 

Male sterile plants are distinguishable from the normal by the foct 
that no pollen forms in the anther sacs and they remain undevdoped. 
The sterile spikelets are almost empty and usually remain flattened against 
the rachis, giving a characteristic appearance to the whole rachis. 

This appearance is regulated by the genetic factor in. s. In pro¬ 
genies grown from self-polluted heterozygous plants Ms ms the number 
of normal and male sterile plants appear^ to be in the ratio of 3: 


•trCHigree 

Noxxnal 

Hale sterile 

A 133-12. 

. 4^ 

17 

S II— 1 . 

33 

II 

Total . . 

. . 81 


Estimated total (3> j) • • 

^ 82 

3'7 

Prom the crosses ms ms X Ms ms, the ratio 

between the 

number 

of normal and male sterile plants appeared to be 

I :i. 


Ptadigiee 

' Normal 

Hale sterile 

Br 276.. 

50 

53 

Er 277-280.. 

. 104 

IXO 

Br 283. 

92 

91 

Total . . 

S 4 S 

^54 

Estimated total (j: j) . . 

250 

250 
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Z104 - Studies in the Heredity of the Colour of Riee Glumes. — Yims^ecrcBz, T., in Tfu 
Botanical Ma ‘anre, Vol. XXXV, No. 414, pp. 106-112. Toklo, June jr^si. 

The rice variety " Karasumoti ” has violet-black glumes and va¬ 
riety “ Siniiki ”, whitish-yellow. By crossing these two varieties, 
in Px> individuals with violet black glumes have been obtained, but 
of a somewhat paler tint than that of the parent Slarasumoti. 

In F,* segregation phenomena are evidently very compficated,. 
producing 5 distinct types 

I) N = violet black. 

II) B = glumes tinged with violet-black only at the two extre¬ 
mities of each glume. 

III) C == reddish-brown, 

IV) D ~ reddish-brown at the tips onlj. 

V) E == whitish-ydlow. 

The examination of other shoots up to F3 and F4 brought to the 
forefront the following facts : — 

I) 7 different types may be picked out in the A progeny. 

1) Constant, i. e. breeding true from A. 

2) Segregate — 328 A : 109 E, approximate ratio 3: i. 

3) Segregated — 36 A ; 10 B : 18 E. approximate ratio 9:3:4- 

4) Segregated — 249 A : 89 C ; approximate ratio 3 : i. 

5) Segregated — 27 A : 12 B : 7 C : 3 D ; approximate ratio 9 : 3.: 

3 :1- 

6) Segregated — 162 A : 47 C : 88 E : approximate ratio 9:3:4. 

7) This type corresponds to Fj, and has the same gametic com¬ 
position, L e. heterozygote relatively to 3 factors and segregating into 
5 forms : 23 A : 7 B : 12 C : 4 D : 19 E ; approximate ratio 27: 9 : 9: 
3:16. 

II} 4 types may be distinguished in B progeny. 

1) Constant, reproduction of B. 

2) Segregated — 339 B : 124 E ; approximate ratio 3 ; i. 

3) Segregated — 307 B: 94 D, ratio 3: i. 

4) Segregated — 156 B : 45 D : 59 E, ratio 9:3:4. 

III) 4 types may be distinguished in C progeny : 

1) Constant, reproduction of C. 

2) Segregated 88 C; 27 D, ratio 3; i. 

3) Se^egated 173 C : 79 E, mtio 3: i. 

4) Segregated 126 C: 47 D: 48 E, ratio 9:3:4. 

IV) 2 types in D progeny. 

1) Constant, reproduction of D. 

2) Segregated, 265 0:102 E, ratio 3:1. 

V) The B progeny, although l^y show different geietic combina 
tions, are all constant as r^^ds colour. 

From these facts it may be concluded that the colour is formed in a 
tri-hybrid mendelian manner. B may be taken as the violet determinant, 
R as the red determinant and S the factor whidh limits the red to the two 
extremities of the ^ume. If it is supposed that B and R are not able to 
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manifest themselves in the absence of S, the following formulae may be 
indicated: for Elarasumoti, BB RR SS, for Sinriki, bb it ss : for F^, 
hybrid Bb Rr SS; and for Fg, the 5 types A, B, C, D, E, quite distinctive 
and in the ratio 27 :9:9: 3 :16 that is to say• 

Type A : BBRRSS ti; BBRfSS (2)BBRRSs (2) BBBrSs U) 

BbRBSS i2)BbR!:SS (4)BbRRSs {4) BbRrSs 
Types BBizSS {I'BbnSS <2)BBrtSs (2) BbnSs (0 

Type c • bbRRSS (i)bbRrSS {2)bbRRSs (2) bbRrSs (ij 

Tvpe n bbrrSS 'i>bbrrSs '2) 

T\pc f BBRRss (liBBRiss (2)BBrrss (i) 

BbRRss /2)BbRiss (OBbrrss 2) 

bbRRss (1 bbRrss /2)bb]Tss it) 

According to this hypothesis, it appears evident that each of the mem¬ 
bers included m each t3rpe should show its genetic constitution according 
to the method of segregation in F, except the dements in group E, not 
coloured, which should remain constant. 


Indxvsdoalb 

Method of segregatxoa | 

Individuals 

Method of segrega 

Type A 


Type C 

BBRRSS 

1 Coostant 

bbRRSS 

Oolistant 

BBRrSS 

I 3 A: X B 

bbRrSS 

3 C:i D 

BBRRSe 

3 A: I E 

bbRRSs 

3 C:i E 

BBRrSs 

9 A:3 B:4 E 

bbRrSs 

9 C:3 B: 4 E 

BbRRSS 

3 A: I C 



BbRrss 

9 A;3 B :3 C:r D 



BbRRSs 

9 A:3 C:4 E 


Ty^i D 

BbRrSs 

27 A:qB:9C:3D; 




16 E 

bbrrSS 

Constant 



bbrrSs 

3 D: I E 

T\pe E 



BBitSS 

Constant 


Type L 

BbrrSS 

BBrrSs 

1 3 B : I D 

3 B : I E 

All constant 

BbrrSr 

9 B:3 D: 4 E 




This theory clearly explains the above mentioned facts : the absence 
in type A of a sub-type to which the formule BB Rr SS should correspond, 
existed in comparatively limited numbers in the individuals examined. 
An interesting fact has been brought out during these experiments: 
it is due to the probable existence of “ repulsion " between the colour 
hictcArs and those of the character of the endosperm. Out of 59 
individuals with violet-black glumes none possessed an amylaceous 
endosperm whilst 31 (i. e. 53 %) had a dextrinose type of endosperm. 
On the other hand, out of 107 individuals with whitish-yellow glumes, 
4 only were dexirtnose, whilst 65 (i. e. about 60 %), possessed an 
aceous endosperm. Similarly, out of 61 individuals with reddishbrown 
glumes, 2 only (3 %) showed an amylaceous endosperm, 

CU#4] 
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Reptilsion is therefore almost complete as regards colour and atnyi^ 
aceous content of the endosperm, and partial as regards a non-coloured 
glume and a dexirinose content. It is certainly very interesting to trace 
this relation between the formation of a violet-black pigment and a 
dextrinose endosperm. The pigment evidently belongs to a group 
of anthocyanines which are merely glucosides. The chromogene from 
which the anthocy^anine originates is probably a product resulting from 
sugar synthesis, whilst amylo-dextiine and erythro-dextrine as found 
in the rice endosperm, axe products only of the decomposition of the 
amide in the living ceUs, in other words a changeable substance which 
is formed at the expense of the sugar during the S3mthetic formation 
of the amide. 

The author intends to continue his investigations with reference 
to genetics and physiology. 

X105 - Utility of Farther Selection with a View to the Improvement of tJie Cotton 
Variety ^ Pima** in the United States. — keassosy. t Tr„ in Journal of AaricnUural 
Reseireh, Vol. XXI, No 1, pp. 237-3*2, table-^ 10, fig. i, pi. Washington, D. C., May 

1031 . 

The Pima variety of cotton which originated with a single plant 
selection in igio covered an area in 1920, in California and Arizona, 
of 250 000 acres. So great is the apparent uniformity of this variety 
of cotton that the utility of further selection has been considered doubtful. 

The author, however, reports the results of a series of investigations 
which show that the variety possesses frequently, heritable variations 
which not only justify, but render even necessary the continuance of 
selection and line breeding, etc. 

Some of the seed collected from the parent plant in 1910 had been 
successfully preserved, and it was therefore possible to compare the 
present commercial stock and the line bred strain (32 plants in 19x9). 

In order to measure the degree of change which might have oc¬ 
curred after several years of selection, the progeny of the parent plant 
was compared with an equal number of plants, taken at random in the 
commercial stock, of strain 5-3 and of 2 progenies (y^ A and A) 
derived from the same strain, but self-fertilised for 5 successive genera¬ 
tions. 

Three populations therefore exist ; a — parent progeny, h = 5-3 
bulk and c = 5-3 selfed. 

Twelve characters were examined : — 

1) leaf length (cm.), measured from base of midrib to tip of central 

lobe ; 

2) leaf width (cm.), measure*d from tip to tip of the principal lateral 

lobes; 

3) leaf index, width as % of length; 

4) leaf vein angle ; in degrees; 

5) leaf lobe index : leaf length as % of distance from the base of the 

midrib to the bottom of the upper right hand sinus. The index 
is still higher for a deeply-lobed leaf; 
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6) leaf extension index ; length of basal extension of the blade, below 

a line bisecting the base of the midnb at a nght-angle to the 
latter as a % of the leaf length; 

7) hoU length (mm.) ; 

8) boU diameter (mm.), 

9} boll index = maximum diameter as % of length ; 

10) fire length (mm ); 

11) lint index (gm.) = weight per 100 seeds ; 

12) seed fuzziness. 

The fibre length, hnt index and seed fuzzaness are of chief practical 
importance. Table I shows the means and coefficients of variations; 
Table n shows the frequency distributions. 

Comparison between the commercial stock and the Pima variety 
proves that there has been a significant improvement in the length 
and abundance of fibre. 

T^lBIE I — Means and coe^cients of variations for 3 important characters. 


Means Coeffiocnts of Tanatxon 

Character • “ --- 

Saxent I Balk Selfed Faicnt Bnlk Sdfed 


Bilxre length (xma) 4oBd:0.i9 44j6:i:0.i2 42.9;;:^o.Z2 2.2i:0.iQ 2.4::::;0.20 

l4Xit wda; (gm) 4.Z:i:Ojo6 45±o.o6li3.2±i.ri 7.111^094 

Seed husixieaB . 41^0.06 4.7ino*ii i.4±o.i2 0.5:1:0.04 o.9±oo8 


Table II — Frequency distributions for characters, fibre length, 
lint index and seed fuzziness 


Fibre length 
38 39 40 4X 


43 


45 


l^oeat piogeny , 
5-3 Ime. . 

5-3 sdfed. . . 


€ 

2 


iz 

2 


5 

4 


I 

5 

15 


13 4 I 

3 — — 




Lint index 







33 

sx 

43 

• 

4^ 

5-3 

58 

s-s 

SA 

73 


gm. 

gfm 

gm 

gnu 

gm 

gm 

gm. 

gm 

gnu 

Eareiit pEogeny . . 

4 

10 

13 

2 

3 





5-3 Hne. 

. — 

— 


Z 

z8 

ZO [ 

2 


z 

5-^ sdfed 

— 

4 

14 

zo 

3 


Z 

_ 1 

— 

[im] 
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Seed fuzziness. 

Gtade Gcade Gxade Giade Glade Giade Grade 

z s 3 4 5 6 7 


Parent progeny. i 5 7 8 8 3 — 

5-3 line. — — 13 23 5 i — 

5-3 selfed. — — II 13 13 13 2 


As xegards quality of fibre, this seemed to differ more with the 
parent progeny than in the two other population^. 

The abundance of fibre, as expres^ by the mean weight of fibre 
borne by 100 seeds, averaged 36.5 % greater than in the “ bulk or 
commercial stock {5-3 strain). 

In the earlier years of breeding work, no special attention was 
given to the fuzziness of seeds; consequently it is not possible to estab¬ 
lish the difference between the commercial stock ^s compared with 
the parent progeny. On the other hand, the frequency distribution 
of the parent progeny indicates that selection of a strain having 
smoother seeds tlian the present commercial stock is quite possible. 

The question has been raised whether any new developments are 
possible. The reply is positive: there have been observed on “ Pima '' 
plantations certain heritable variations which, although rare and com¬ 
paratively unimportant, certainly justify the continuation of selection 
work. Some examples will illustrate this fact. The boll of Pima 
cotton has usually 3 locks or carpels, although 4-lock bolls are borne 
by nearly aU plants of this variety. As regards the proportion of 
3-lock and 4-lodc bolls there is much individual variation. The author 
conducted a series of investigations in order to ascertain whether such 
'differences are heritable, and selected .as a start several plants which 
had more or fewer 4-lo^ bolls than the average. Table III shows 
the percentages in the progenies of 3 of these plants (1918). 

The differences appear to continue. Work was renewed in 1919 
with selfed seed of one plant in progeny No. 3 and of a plants of pro¬ 
geny No. I (both with 4-lock boHs). 

TA3i#n III. — Percentages of ^-lock bolls in the progenies of individual 
plants selected in 1917. 

PiMgeny IStunber of pUmti 

' "*■ "" — ^ 

No. I (from peoeat arith few 4-locb: bolls) .... 19 4*6 ± 0.031 

No. 2 (feom parent with many lo6k bolls) .... 22 5*9 ± 0.33 

No. 3 (feom parent with many lo(^ bolls} .... S 10,5 0.67 


[ii«] 
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Table IV. — PercetUages of 4-lock bolls in progenies of plants selected 
for a high percentage of ^-lock bolls. 




1919 



Z920 


Number 

Fexoeniage 


iNtunber 

Fercentas^ 


of 

of 


of 

of 


plants 

4>loUk: bolls ^ 


plants ^ 

^ 4-lod£ bolls 

1-3. 

• *3 

8.5 ± 0.651 

I-3-I2. 

45 

9.2 ~ 0.36 

1-5. 

20 

87 I 0-S4| 

3-«- 4- •• • 

• 39 1 

1 22.0 0.62 

3-« . . 

5. 

10.9 i 0.871 

3-«- 5 . 

42 

1 

23,3 ± 0.60 

Total 

. . 38 

t.l 3; 3.33^ 

Toted 

1 

1 

1 llJt ± 3.33 

Commercial 

38 

4.3 ± 0.87 1 

Commercial . 

50 

5-3 ± 009 


The results axe therefore positive; it is evidently possible to ob¬ 
tain by selection an increased percentage of 4-lock bolls. These types 
would in all probability give a 3n.eld of fibre and seed 10 % superior 
to iht ordinary stock. 

Similar facts exist concerning the seed fuzadness, the develop¬ 
ment of the branches and flower stems, etc. 

A very striking variation consists in the complete or nearl3^ complete 
absence of the dark red spot near the base of the petals, which is normally 
characteristic of the Pima variety. An examination in 1919 of the 4- 
lock progenies (see Table IV, left) bears out this statement and was 
evident in 3 progenies. 

The 38 plants inspected in 1919 were graded with respect to degree 
of development of the petal spot, grade 8 indicating the extreme de¬ 
velopment in t3'pical Pima cottcp and grade 0 indicating complete ab-' 
sence of the spot, as is the case* in most varieties of American Upland 
Cotton (Gossypium hirsitium ly.). Two or three flowers were sepaiatdy 
graded on each plant; the total averages for the 38 plants is estimated 
at 1 ± 0.04 and for 13 typical Pima plants 7.5 ± 0.19. 

The absence or weak development of the spot, in association with 
the 4-lock bolls, is clearly hereditary, and suggests the possibility that 
Upland cotton (Gossypium hirsutum) or Hinde cotton (G. ptmciatum 
ScdHim. and Thonn.) may have been involved in the remote ancestry 
of the Pima variety. 

The fact that heritable variations are found in this apparently 
nnifonn variety is considered as justifying the continuance of selec¬ 
tion and line breeding and the elimination of inferior individuals. 

ZX06 ~ Ezi^eriments on Flax Hybidds. — BEAsmcBsa; l , in tbs^^Compt^s rsndus de 
PAcademif de^ Scgence^, Vol. 173, No. 5, pp. 339-331- Piaris, August i, 1951. 

Varieties of flax grown for seed are much more homogeneous 
than those cultivated for their fibre and shew little degenera- 
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tion In a genetic study of jQax it is necessary to bring out the 
stability of the first type of plant, in order better to explain 
the irregularities and degeneracy of the second The author had 
the good fortune to obtain a line of “ white seeded flax " chara 
cterised by ivory-coloured seeds and fruits with non-ciliate septa 
As it is very productive and homogeneous, this variet^’^ forms an excel¬ 
lent standard of comparison for the hereditary qualities of other types. 
The author gives the results of his experiment with Morocco flax,” 
which he believed to be homogeneous, but found, on crossing it with 
the white-seeded flax, that the hybrids formed a heterogeneous popu¬ 
lation possessing dominant characters. 

The two types are distinct as regards all their iriost noticeable char¬ 
acters : — 


White seed £bx 


AXorocco 


PUnni . . . Slender, ramified from base, small (25 cm.) Strong, unbianched, tall (o (cm.) 
Flowers ‘ I^ight blue small (12 mm.) Bhie, large ^25 mm.) 

FrutU. Small, depressed, white non-oiljlate septa Z#aige, globular with dilate septa 

Seeds . . Small (2-3 mm.), vixgate, wbite I«arge (5-6 mm.), oval, brown 


Crosses are difficult to make ; of the 5 emasculated flowers on each 
stalk, the youngest always prove abortive; one or two may set seed, 
but are often empty. 

As regards the 19x9 crop, 5 out of 12 Moroccan female parent plants 
(Pi to P5) bore respectively 6, 7, 5, 2 and 3 seeds, and i in 6 (Pg) of 
the white seeded variety product 4 seeds. 

The White seeded X Moroccan cross is more difficult to effect 
than the reciprocal cross, as the author also found in 1920 and 1921, 
the two types behaving from this point of view like distinct species 
(Naudin). 

In the first generation the Moroccan characters are predominant. 
The progeny of a Moroccan female parent plant are all similar, tall 
(40 cm.), ramified at the base, bearing light-blue flowers (15 to 20 mm.), 
and oval, average sized fruits with ciliate septa. Seeds are rare, some 
are wrinkled, and germinate badly. P^ which had produced 7 seeds 
was still the most fertile in Pi, bearing 125 good seeds; P4 which 
had borne 2 seeds, produced 52 in the Pj but half of them did not germ¬ 
inate. The cross P® [WhitC’-seeded X Moroccan) gave in the P^ 2 low 
plants (22 cm. and 31 cm.) with a stalk which was much ramified through 
out its whole length and this peculiarity persisted in the Pg, Exam¬ 
ination of the second generation (1921) confirmed the theory that the 
Moroccan type was heterogeneous. The following Table shows some 
of the results of the segregation. 
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Planis with 


Fruits 

with 

l 4 » 

White seeds 

Grey aeeds 

Brown seeds 

non*cil]ate septa 

ciliate septa 

Px 


13 

14 

12 

18 

P2 

20 

42 

12 

17 

57 

48 

P3 

20 

27 

14 

13 

P* 

5 

2Z 

5 

6 

23 

P5 

8 

17 

9 

t2 

22 


3 

2Z 

35 

4 

55 


If the columns are added up, the figures do not give the mendelian 
ratio. Instead of postulating multiple factors, the author leaves on one 
side, as standards of comparison, the hnes P^, P4 and P®, only taking 
into account the results furnished by P*, Ps and P5. These taken to¬ 
gether, give a total of 121 plants with coloured seeds, as against 48 with 
white seeds, that is to say, 3 brown to i white. The individual de¬ 
viations, wliich are still considerable, are of the type observed by Tine 
Tajcmes in crosses between white-flowered and blue-flowered varieties 
of flax. The author states that they are due to the partial abortion of 
the seeds, which is a constant and very marked pecuharity of flax plants. 

Limiting the mvestigation to the 3 lines in question, it was found, 
as regards the second group of characters, that there were 127 plants 
with dilate septa, as against 42 with non-ciliate septa (mtio 3 : i). It 
results from these data ■— 1) That the brown colour of the Moroccan 
flax is dominant as regards the white of the white-seeded variety; 
(2) that dliate septa in fruits are dominant as regards non-cihate septa. 

The author, however, deduces another important fact connected 
with the Moroccan type, which is in appearance vigorous and homo¬ 
geneous, viz, some of the lines, when crossed with a clearly deflned 
reactive type, behave as bearers of simple Mendelian characters, whereas 
others behave as bearers of complex chamcters. 

Crossing with a sdected reactive type therefore makes it possible to 
separate regular lines from an assembly in whici aU differences appears 
to have b^ lost, and the individuals seem precisely similar. This 
method, combined with the choice of hnes producing ordinary pollen, 
fi>xms Ihe basis of the technique adopted by the author for flax se- 
leddon. 

ZX07 -- AssoeUttion of dtaiaeteis of Flax Varieties Seleetsd at Verrieres, France. — 
See No. n^o of this 


X108 - The Selectbn of Hevea. brasiliensis in the Dateb East Indies. — heussbr, 
C., in the Arehief toor Ue nubbefcttUvur^ Year No 6, p 332, Btcitenzor^, 1931 

A nursery of Hevea hrasiliensis was established in 1915 at the 
Bijawak farm with seed from 4 vigorous and highly productive female 
parent stocks. In September, 1918, a selection was made of a hundred 
female descendants ■— 34 from parent I, 30 from parent II, 23 from 

£iite-iii82 
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parent III and 23 from parent IV. The following tests were made 
np to September, 1920:— 

1) Five tapping tests each lasting for a months. 

2) Three determinations of the number of latex vessels. 

3) Three determinations of the trunk circumference and the 
thickness of the bark at i metre from the ground. 

The tapping experiments {on six year-old plants) showed, after 
eliminating all possible errors by calculation, an increase in yield, com¬ 
pared with the original plantations, of 16.8 % (reckoned on equal areas). 
On the other hand, in the case of individuals among the selected plants, 
the increase was as high as 75 %. 

The descendants show a wide range of variation as regards produc¬ 
tivity, and the genetic value of the females also varies considerably. 
In making choice of the latter it seems desirable to lay special stress 
upon a conjunction of vigorous growth with high productive power 
It is also better in apportioning the descendants to have regard 
to the actual 3deld from the incisions than to the number of latex vessels. 
The degree of correlation between this value and the yield is not high, 
especially in the case of young plants. 

Z109 ~ Commereial Production of Seed According to the Swedi^ Improved Meihod, 
and the Progress Already made in Canada and New South Wales. — 1 . Bbbakwell, 
1 S«, Production of Better Seed in other Countries. The Ac rfcultural Gasette ot Ntw 
South Wales, Vol. XXXH, Pt. 4, pp. 245-248. Sydney April, 1921.— II. NbwmaK 
I^. H. (Secretary, Canadian Seed Grower’s .Association), Seed Centres in Canada. The 
Atin'n^Uural Gazette of Can'idi, Vol. VUI, No. 2, pp. 212-2T4.—III. Cuxlbr, G. H., 
The Bej:(mnmg of an Important Movement tor Supplying Pure Seed, Ibid, p. 15Ottawa, 
^laich-April,.1021. * 

The improvement of cultivated plants and the commercial produc¬ 
tion of seed therefrom have been for some time vigorously undertaken 
by European countries, and also by America. The two nations out¬ 
standing in this respect are Sweden and Canada. The methods adopted 
in Sweden have served as a model for other nations and the author 
gives an account of the methods employed in that country. 

I. Sweden. — The General Swedish Seed Company, a private com¬ 
mercial body for growing, treating and selling farm se^s in bulk, buys 
all the improved seed from the Swedish Institute at Svalof for further 
commercial production. It extends further production on its own 
land, and also enters into contracts with private growers. The terms 
of contract are briefly as follows: — 

i) The grower undertakes to grow the seed for the General Swedish 
Seed Cqmpany; 2) The grower is bound to deliver to the seed company 
without remuneration the same weight quantity as received with an 
addition of 25 % ; 3) the grower is botmd to deliver the entire balance 
of the crop to the seed company for a fixed remimeration ; 4) should 
the company be unable to accept the average quality sample which the 
grower is bound to send to the company the growers’ obligation 
shall cease; 5) the grower shall deliver the crop in clean condition ; 
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6) the grower binds himself to allow the seed company's representative 
to inspect at any time, and at the company's expense, the growing crop 
at any place ; 7) should the crop not be approved as seed goods by 
the seed company on account of faulty harvesting, bad smell, low 
germination, mixing with foreign sorts, disease, or other causes, and pro¬ 
viding this is caused in any way by neglect or improper handling by 
the grower, he shall be bound, if so claimed, to pay for the seed he received 
at the price quoted for the goods in question in the year's catalogue ; 
8) should the goods delivered be found not up to sample, or should 
they show upon closer examination that they do not reach the standard 
mark on the measure, and the goods thus be in any case unfit for seed, 
they will then be valued according to the mutual agreement of the 
grower and the seed company. 

I. II. Canada (i). — It seems practically certain that this method 
served as a model for Canada. A Canadian Seed Growers' Association 
was founded in 1900. 

The Association appoints provincial ofiicers for field inspections, 
and its own ofScers for the final inspection in the sack. The method 
adopted is as follows 

i) Membership is open and free to any bona fide former who 
has shown himself capable of producing improved pure seed; 2) the 
former who undertakes to grow pure seed obtains his foundation stock 
from the association. Such seed is either “ first generation register¬ 
ed seed ” (f. e. F 1, Fj or progeny of an improved selected strain) or 
Sliie stock seed [i. e. pure stock of seed originating from a single plant, 
or obtained from a hand selected seed plot) ; 3) any seed of any kind 
of crop produced or selected by a member during the succeeding years 
is entitled to registration by the association ; 4) certificates are given: 
{a) for seed grown according to regulations and recovered from elite 
stock seed, such seed being marked registered seed and (6) for pure 61 ite 
stock seed; 5) no certificates are issued unless the seed be (a) pure as 
to variety and true to type ; (6) free from seeds of other cultivated 
plants ; (c) free from seeds of weeds coming within the meaning of the 
term “ noxious weeds " as applied to the Seed Control Act; d) free 
from or containing not more than a total of one seed of other weeds 
of minor importance; (e) well-matured, dean, sound, plump, of good 
size and colour, and free from disease ; /) up to the percentage standard 
of vitality recognised for good seed of the kind under the Seed Control 
Act. 

II. The methods thus outlined are extremely successful and are 
well supported, and at present the demand for registered seed " is 
greater than the supply. For example the Canadian Seed Growers’ 
Association is endeavouring to assemble in Ontario a number of cailoards 
of registered Banner oats, but the supply to meet the ordinary demands 
of the trade is inadequate : the author considers that at least one good 

(i) See JL aiarch 1021, No. 280. 

[Ui 0 ] 
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seed producing centre should be established in each district where 
high class seed of the kind most in demand may be produced to a high 
degree of perfection and in considerable quantity. 

Prof. CuTEER states that during the past 3 years the Department 
of Field Husbandry of the University of Alberta has been putting forth 
every effort to standardise and purify old varieties and breed new 
varieties of the diverse farm crops. During that time there has been an 
insistent and steady demand for pure seed representing suitable varie¬ 
ties, and for information as to how “ registered seed " can be obtained 
or produced. In answer to these applications, samples have in nearly 
every case been sent out; the size varying from a few ounces for testing 
to 3 bus. or more for multiplication. During the past 2 seasons, over 
1500 samples of seeds were placed in the hands of interested seed grow¬ 
ers who are undertaking to test and multiply given improved and pu¬ 
rified strains of the different farm crops. This is the beginning of a very 
important movement in seed production in Alberta, but necessitates 
special organisation. In meeting adequately therefore the needs of 
the farmers’ demands, the University of Edmonton is prepared to co¬ 
ordinate all co-operative seed testing, seed distribution, and multipli¬ 
cation work under one organisation to be known as the ** Alberta Crop 
Improvement Association 

I. New South Waees. — The Department of Agriculture has al¬ 
ready taken the initial steps for the production of better seed. The 
method adopted differs from those in Canada and Sweden in the fact 
that the Department deals directly with the formers. It is interesting 
to note that a list of growers of pure seed of good quality of wheat, 
oats, maize, sorghum, Sudan grass, potatoes and other crops is pub¬ 
lished in the Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales monthly, in order 
to enable farmers to get into direct touch with reliable sources of suppl3’ 
of such seeds. The list is compiled after inspection of the seed and re¬ 
port by a field officer (preferably during the growth of the crop), and farm¬ 
ers who have pure high-class seed of good quality of any variety 
of form crop are invited to communicate with the Department of 
Agriculture, Sj^dney. 

ziio - Ck>xnparlson Studies of the Resistance to Lodging of Several Pure Bred Wheat 
Varieties. — DR\GHnTTi, X (R. Eabomtorio autonomodichiinicaagraria, Toili', m Le 
Staztoni s 1 >entnc^^tjlia rirh Vol. I,IV. Pts. 4 6, pp i % i, blWiogiaphj 

of 21 works, ^foi’ena, lOji. 

For general purposes it is possible to distinguish at least 3 character¬ 
istic forms of lodging, to be attributed: i) to excess of nitjpgen ; 
2) to weather conditions; 3) to a lack of uniformity of the stem. 

Practical experience has led to the classification of the varieties 
most liable to lodging, even under normal conditions ; it is therefore 
possible to make a distinct classification of wheat varieties. This may 
be attributed to the fact that different types present marked and con¬ 
stant differences as regards the equilibrium of the stem. For this rea- 

[iias-ifio] 
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son it is possible to make investigations with a view to the discovery 
of the weak side of their moiphological structure. 

The author was not content to rely on empirical observations for 
the investigations described in minute detail in the present article, 
but lather on the statistical biometric method by which means 
he aimed at the solution of the following problems. 

1) To find a positive or negative value attributable to different 
varieties, under fixed biological cultural conditions in order to facili¬ 
tate the establishment of a rational gradation with respect to lodging ; 

2) To find and evaluate the positive and negative characters which 
should serve as a guide in sdection work; 

3) To trace the outline, from the statistical standpoint, of a 
typical plant free from the inferior qualities associated with the breed. 

A selection of varieties of cultivated wheats was made with a view 
to <x>nducting comparative adaptation trials at the Experiment Farm 
at the Forli Agricrdtural Station, on day loam, following on beets; 
the ordinary fertilisers and cultural operations being in every case 
employed. 

For each stem the author determined (from Iday 10 to 20) : i) weight; 
2) height to top of ear; 3) height from centre of gravity, taking into 
account the influence exercised by the var3dng lengths and thickness 
of the upper leaves; 4) length, weight, diameter and thickness of the 
epidermis of each intemode; 5) weight, in grammes, determining the 
break due to bending of the lower portion of ^ach intemode and for a 
bract of 10 cm.; 6) submission to bend up to limit of breakage in cm., 
and angle of inflexion in degrees. For determinations 5) and 6), the 
author has invented an apparatus which is described and illustrated. 

The biometrical data obtained serve as a basis to estimate the mean 
and to deduct the coefficients of variability by applying the Gauss 
formula. 

In this way a marked positive corrdlation has been established 
between the unit weight of the intemode and its resistance to bending. 

The data obtained concerning the average degree of bending of 10 
varieties studied, permit the conclusion that a characteristic elasticity 
exists for each and this factor is a point of considerable importance. 
As a matter of fact, their progressive value is in perfect correlation with 
the gravity of lodging ob^rved in the plots concerned, for example: 

Xnfiexkm. zst I&temode CultniBl observations 


4-8 a 5.9 cm. 
7.3 a 8^ » 
8.8 a 9.0 Ti 


Stems completdy resistant 
> partly liable to lodging 

» completdy beaten down. 


Flexibility of stems is therefore a character which should be taken 
into^ consideration as much from the practical (comparatively 
sowing) as from the experimental point of view. 
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Formulae have here been established, criticised and developed, 
relative to the calculation of moments of inactivity, of resistance and 
of unit coefi&cients of breakage; this is followed by observations with 
reference to the extrinsic or local mechanical factors: a) pressure 
due to the force of wind ; b) pressure due to the displacement of the cen¬ 
tre of gravity from the vertical; c) pressure due to adhesive raindrops. 
Determinations are made as to the statistical equilibrium and the bal¬ 
ance between positive and negative pressure of the stem and an exa¬ 
mination of the differential mechanical characteristics attached to the 
varieties studied. 

Taking the index of resistance of lodging,” to indicate the rela¬ 
tionship between the pressure of resistance and the pressure of flexion 
for each variety, in such a manner that the equilibrium be represented 
by unity, the positive resistance by a number superior to 2 and the neg¬ 
ative resistance by a value inferior to unity, the following values will 
be obtained: Rieti fam. ii: 1.026 — Gentil rosso fam. 48 : 1.002 
— Cologna fam. 12: 0.881 ~ Inalletabile fam. 38: 1.232 — Caro- 
sello fam. 91: 1.052 — Masolino fam. 33 : 0.981 — Coronation; 
1.309 — Apulia: 0.818 — I/uigia StrampelH: 0.950 — Dauno : 0.877. 

Supposing that the more forcible pressures of total resistance or to¬ 
tal deflec-tion be taken as equal to 100, the author calculates that this 
may be sub-divided into 3 part time pressures due to wind, to displa¬ 
cement of centre of gravity and adhering raindrops. The results are 
shown in tabular form, and permit the following conclusions 

1) That the force which is the chief cause of distorted develop¬ 
ment even for varieties with a very flexible stem, is in all cases the 
wind, which possesses an influence coefi&cient varying from 64.3 to 
^3-7 % for total deflection. 

2) That the sum of the coefficients of wind effect and displacement 
of centre of gravity is very nearly constant, i. e. the coefl&cient of wind 
effect is inversely' proportional to stem flexibility, whilst the coefficient 
of effect of deviation from the centre of gravity is directly proportional 
to it. 

But these relations have only an approximate value ; the only one 
having any absolute and specific value is that arising from the results 
of comparison of the index numbers concerning moments of resistance 
and total deflection. 

The statistical ratio of the stem is given by the formula 

±M = ^= (0.57^^-^^*) + [(P + Pi) Aitanga)] 

when K indicates the unit efiecttof the elements chiefly concerned with 
the section of the stem; — the moment of resistance of the joint of 

JS 

node; A and a the portion of the stem and sheath affected by the wind ; 
p the unit of wind force; A the height of the vertical projection of 
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the stem ; P the weight of the stem and the increase in weight owing 
to the rain , hj the height of the centre of gravity and the angle describ¬ 
ed the new position of the abnormal stem in conjunction with its 
original position. 

In this case, the values K, ~ and h represent characteristics of par¬ 
ticular t3"pes, upon which depends the degree of resistance to lodging 
of different varieties of wheat. The means available in order to procure 
the most advantageous combination of the 3 above-mentioned factors 
are of both a practical and biological nature. Belonging to the first 
group may be mentioned the earthing up of wheat which causes a 
decrease in h and which, if somewhat thicMy sown or in well spaced 

lines, increases K and ^ \ in the second case, the only methods which 
z 

can hope to solve the problem definitely are associated with pure line 
selection and hybridisation. The results obtained recently are very 
encouraging as to the possibilities of arriving at the solution of the pro¬ 
blem of lodging and increase in yidld. 

zxit - Experimenial Giiltivutfoii of Fore^ Wheat and Oats in Italy. — poggi, o. 

in. Tl Coli*’’rforj, Vol. 67, No. 34, pp. 181,4 figs. CasaleMonfermto,AugU'-t 30,1021.— 

Rossi, Or, m the iK/T dt A^ncoUtux, Vol. XXIV, No. 34, pp. mcenza, 

An^t 26, I02Z. 

I. — M. PoGGi describes the good results he obtained with foreign 
wheats and oats sown broadcast in March m very stiff, clay-loam, 
hill soil with an average amount of fertiliser. The year being a wet 
one greatly contributed to bis success. Among the wheats, the best 
results were given by Marquis and April Bearded Wheat, both proving 
resistant to lodging. 

The oats sown were as follows:— 

Carton’s ** Record,” an English variety with eiect, stiff straw, 
and panicles containing 220-250 white, full, heavy kernels. It ri¬ 
pened somewhat late (perhaps because it was sown in the spring); 
it is rust resistant. 

Prolific Black Tartarian, which gave the maximum unit yield. 
Its straw is of average length; the panicles are very large; kernels 
black with white tips. ” Green Mountain,” a variety from the United 
Stat^, proved resistant to drought. Its straw is very stiff, the panicles 
attam^the lengthy of 40 cm., and the kemds are inflated and very white. 

* The^ Hero is another of the Carton varieties, its straw is very 
stiff atid^ its panicles enormous ; the kernels are white and heary. 

” The Yielder,” ano^r Carton product, ripens a little earlier. 

The ” Great Eizo, ” originally,a Canadian variety, proved to 
teve veiy strong straw, large <x>mpact panicles, and large mflated 
kernes. The Swedish varieti^ ” Su^doise selectionnte,” and ” Iowa 
105, although sown in the spring, ripen at the same time as the atitumn- ** 
sown native oats, which makes them much prized in districts which 
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are usually dry. Their straw is strong, the panicles are very lax, and 
the kernels somewhat small. 

II. — Dr. Rossi has introduced into Italy many varieties of wheat 
including the “ Reliable," bred in the United States by A. Read. In 
the north of that country, it is a winter wheat; in Italy it does best 
when sown as early as possible in the autumn. 

In the district of Sienna, this wheat has grown well on estates at 
an altitude of 400 metres. In the experiments made in 1920-1921 by 
the “ Cattedra ambulante d'Agricoltura di Pisa " at Cecina, this variety 
gave the maxima unit yields. The author suggests that it should be 
tried in the difFerent regions of Italy. 

1112 - Exparimsnts in Gareals Cultivation Carried out by the " Xstiiuto agrario pro. 

Vinciale di San Michele ”, Trent. — Spbu^geexii, in the BoUtiftno del Conn Uo provinn 

ciale d^A ricjiUiiri, etc., Year XXXIV, No. 16, pp. 239-230. Trent, August 31, 1921- 

During the agricultural year 1920-1921, the Provincial Agricultural 
Institute of San Michele all’Adige (Trent) tested the three varieties 
of wheat “ Gentil rosso," " Carlotta Strampelli,” and “ Conte Piatti,” 
by growing them under the most suitable conditions as regards situation, 
quality and richness of soil, preparation of the ground, and choice of 
fertilisers. " Conte Piatti " is an awned wheat especially suited to 
hilly country and is resistant to drought and frost. 

The seed was sown in the first fortnight of October, in soil dressed 
with 6 quintals per hectare of superphosphate -h 2 quintals per hectare 
of potash salt. The wheat followed potatoes or maize, preceded by 
red clover or lucerne; " Carlotta Strampelli,” however was sown di¬ 
rectly- after the clover. " Gentil Rosso ” was sown on three plots, and 
" Carlotta Strampelli ” and “ Conte Piatti ” on a plot each. The respec¬ 
tive yields of the plots were 35, 29.4, 34.32, 28, and 31.37 quintals per 
hectare, the general average being 31.61 quintals per hectare. 

As the local farmers never succeeded in obtaining more than 15 
quintals per hectare, the above crops, which were the result of the care¬ 
ful following of known rules, show that it is possible to increase the agri¬ 
cultural production of a region simply by means of a suitable rotation, 
proper preparation of the ground, sowing seed of good quality, and the 
systematic application of a fertiliser. • 

ZZX3 - The Transplanting of Rice, and the Production of Seed Rice in Italy. — Chiap- 

FEXXI (Relatore, R. Staa'ione sperimentale di Risicoltiixa e delle Coltiva/icmi irrigu^, Ver- 

ceUi), iu the Giornnle di RvicoUuri, Vol. XI„ No, 7, I, Pp. io=)-ioy; II. pp. no 113. 

VercelU, July 31, 1921. 

I. — Report of the Prize Competition, opened in 1920, by the 
” R. Stazione Sperimentale di Risicoltura ” of Vercelli, with the object 
of encouraging the transplanting of rice, and the production of two crops 
in the year. The followiag facts are deduced from the results obtained 
by the rice-growers who took part in the competition. 

The increased unit return, and the yid.d of the preceding crop, 
after deducting the transplanting expenses, gave a large margin of prof- 
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it. Mechanical ploughing, by leaving the teams free at the critical 
moment when they were needed for other crops, has greatly contributed 
to the development of transplanting, so that, on some farms, it was 
practised on of the area under rice. 

Most of the transplanting is effected in new lice-fidds which allows 
of a good hay crop being obtained the same year, but it is also practised 
after rye, or rape grown for seed, or after wheat harvested at the, 
beginning of July, the early Dellarole variety of rice being trans¬ 
planted towards the middle of the month. An interesting experiment 
was made at Morimondo (Abbiat^rasso district. Province of Milan) 
by M. TAGifiABtJE, who transplanted rice after having obtained a good 
crop of grass, and bred mirror carp in the rice-field (i). 

The average increase in the return obtained by transplanting the 
rice, as compared with the ordinary method, was from 7 to 8 quintals 
per hectare. In addition, the kernels were heavier, and the panicles 
ripened more uniformly. Therefore transplanting is much to be recom¬ 
mended, especially for seed-rice. 

n. — Report of the Prize Competition opened in 1920 by the 
“ R. Stazione speiimentale di Risicoltura of Vercdli for the rice- 
growers who were most sedulous in the fidd selection of seed-rice. 

The keenest farmers carry out 3 successive selection operations 
in the field, removing any panicles that are mal-formed, or belong to 
other varieties, and thus prevent aU chance of degeneration. The 
seed used for these fields of selected rice is usually hand-picked in the 
sdected fi^ds by expert workers, who choose, panicle by panicle, the 
kemds that are finest and largest, and borne by vigorous plants that 
give good yields. 

The Cabrini method of cultivation (2) gives good results in pro¬ 
ducing seed-rice, plants thus obtained being vigorous and productive, 
with well-shaped and well developed panicles and large heavy kernels; 
in addition they were more resistant to lodging. 

The crops obtained from transplanted rice were also most satis- 
fectory. 

1114 - Experiments in Lentil-Growing in Upper Italy. — Bokasera, c. (r. istituto 
tec3»co di Novara) in CiornaU dt A ricolhAra deUa Domentcj), Vol. XIRXI, No. 36, 
p. 3S6. Piacenza, September 4, i03i. 

The author, having noticed for some years that lentils were not 
much used as an article of human food in Upper Italy, and hence little 
grown in fact, attempted to find out whether this neglect was due to un¬ 
favourable conditions of soil and climate. He found that the conditions 
obtaining were in fact most suitable to the lentil. 

By sowing lentils in the experimental kitchen-garden attached 
to the “ Scuola di Agiatia e Estimo ” of the Royal Technical Institute 

(i) See R. Apiril 1931, No. 43a. {Md,\ 

(3) See R. April 1931, No. 45^; R, Jime 1921, No. 634, (Ri.) 
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at Novara, at the rate of 1.18 hectolitres per hectare, and cultivating 
it in the usual way (which he describes), the author obtained 20 times the 
seed used, that is to say, 24.62 hectolitres of seed, and 18 quintals of 
straw per hectare, which at present prices, leaves a considerable margin 
of profit. From an investigation of the data furnished by several 
workers (A. FEncnn, Lezioni di agraria, VoL II, Jesi, 1918; C. I/Ubha, 
Estimo ruraU 3rd edition. Catania, 1919), the author discovered that 
the ratio of the money value of the gross return, to production cost 
is as 1: 0.73 for pulse crops. 

In order to protect .laitils against Bruchus signaticornis, they 
should be sterilised by heating to about ioo*> C. They must be placed 
in thin layers, and carefully turned over. 

Some investigators object to this treatment, alleging that it makes 
the lentils difficult to cook, but the author shows from the results of 
his own experiments, that there is no foundation for this statement, 

1115 - Cultivation of <* 0 olic** in the Open Field. — makvuxi, v., (istituto Agiicoio 

Bonafous di l,iioento, Tnrm), in the GiornaU dt Agricoltura deUa Dofnenica, V 61 . XXXI, 

No. 19, pp 147, 2 figs. Piacenza, May 1921. 

The general name of “ dolic ” is applied to 3 species, each containing 
several subspecies, viz,, i) Dolichos sesquipedalis (asparagus Dolichos); 
2) Dolichos Catjang, or Vigna Catjang; 3) Dolichos unguicidatus or 
Vigna sinensis, known as the cow pea, unguiculate Dolichos, or Blackeye. 
The last group is the one most cultivated in the United States and in 
South Europe (Greece, Italy, Provence, Spain and Portugal). In the Unit¬ 
ed States, it has spread rapidly throu^out the wheat belt. The best forage 
varieties grown there areWhip poor Will, Iron, New Eta, and their 
hybrids Brobham, and Groit, and those most suited for human consump¬ 
tion, are. Couch, Cream, California Blackeye, Extra Early Blackeye, etc. 

When cultivated for seed, the cow-pea is grown like the Fren^ bean 
with the same rotation, fertiliser, and treatment, and like it is sown 
from 4-6 cm. apart, with a space of 80-90 cm. between the rows. If in¬ 
tended for forage, it is grown as a catch-crop, and broadcast at the rate of 
Soto 120 pounds per hectare, the seed being covered by means of a cultivator, 
or harrow. In order to obtain a large amount of forage for silage, the 
cow-pea is associated with Caragua maize, millet, or amber sugar-sot^um, 
being sown broadcast between the rows of the cereal. 

An excellent combination for hay production, or pasture is cow-pea 
grown with soja (Soja hispida), as was dSscovered by the author in his ex¬ 
periments at the Agriculture Institute of Ducento (Turin). Twice as 
much seed is needed for the latter crop as for the former, and a variety 
of soja with strong stems must be chosen, in order that it may act as a 
support for the cow-pea. The hay thus obtained is very nourishing. 

1X16 - Pearl Millet {Pennisetam sp/catom) in Brazfl. — Gabbato, c. (Bxpeximent 

Station of Viamao, Brazil}, in UAgr*coU«rcc €olomalc, V 61 . XV, No. 7, pp. 372 - 373 * x table. 

Blorenoe, July 1921. 

The author has grown pearl millet {Penndsetum spicaium) at the Exper¬ 
iment station of Viamao (Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil}, 
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from seed obtained from the United States. This forage Gratninea, although 
of African origin, did very well in Brazil. 

It grows rapidly and attains a height of 2 to 5 metres. Cattle and 
horses eat it readily both when fresh and made into hay. The hay takes 
rather long to make, as the culms of pearl millet contain a great deal of 
water (75 to 80 %), * 

The highest yields are obtained on rich, alluvial soils, but it will grow 
on most soils. The seed-bed is prepared in the same way as for maize, and 
the millet is sown in the spring, from 80-90 cm. apart, the distance between 
the rows being 15 cm. About 4 kg. of seed is thus used per hectare. Should 
the pearl millet be intended for hay, it must be sown closer or broadcast, 
in order to prevent the culms becoming too thick. From 2 to 5 cuttings 
a year can be obtained, according to the dampness of the soil. In order 
to encourage the millet to throw up fresh stems, it must be cut to within 
10 to 15 cm. above the collar. 

A plot sown on Nov. 17, 1920 at Viamao, was ready for cutting the 
first time on February 23 (although the .season had been somewhat dry), 
and yielded 49 285 kg. of ^een forage per hectare. 

lit7 -< Bromns bracbyantheca^ a Brasfliaii WlUtei Foxi^e Plant. — db Aar 
ROEHX)i&, J. M., in Chacara& e QmniJies, Vol. RXIV, No. 3, pp. 97-98* Plaulo, Au¬ 
gust 15, X92I. 

For the last 5 years, the author has been growing in the State of Santa 
Caterina, Brazil, a Gratninea for winter forage at an altitude of 4000 feet. 
The plant, which he found wild in his fields has been indentified by 
Dr. KxmiOflANN (Agrostologist), as Bromits hrachyantJieca Doell. The 
author states that this grass is resistant to cold, and that he is well 
satisfied with the good crops he has obtained. 

1118 - Ezpariments in Growing Lucerne on Diy Soils in Italy. — n CoUivatore, vcn. 56 , 
No. 31 , pp. 81-83, fig. I, Casale Monfexxato, July 30, 1931. 

It is generally believed that Gramineae are the best forage plants for 
cultivation on dry soils. Dr. A. Mannarini, Director of the Cattedra ambu- 
lante di Agricoltura di Uecce, has, however, demonstrated that certain va¬ 
rieties of lucerne, such as the Peruvian and Arab varieties which have 
been widely tested in the United States Agricultural Experiment Stations, 
succeed very well in the district of Uecce. Of the other Ueguminosae 
which he tried. Trifolium alexandrinum, and the kidney vetch {Anth^l- 
lis vulneraria) gave a negative result. The substitution of Leguminosae 
for Gramineae as forage plants is a very important matter, for the former 
enrich the soil, whereas the latter impoverish it. Further, the nutritive val¬ 
ue of Uegominosae as a fodder is much higher than that of Gramineae. 

On January 10; 1920, Mannarini sowed the Peruvian, Arab and 
ordinary varieties of lucerne for purposes of comparison. The fct cuttings, 
on May 30, amounted to 155,102 and 49 quintals per hectare, respectively. 
From that date, until the beginning of ^ptember, there was a persistent 
drought; nevertheless, the two fi:^ varieti^ were ready for cutting a 
second time, whereas the growth made by the latter was entirdy negligible. 
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1119 - Dolic as a Foxage Crop. — See No. 1115 of Uus Review, 

1120 - Experiments in Flax-Growing in France. — be Viiaiosin, j., in the Comi^ 
rendus de PAcadimie d*A^-ricvtUure, Vol. VU, No. 0, pp. 3Q7-403. Paris, April 27,1921. 

With a view to intensifying flax cultivation in France, the Interminis- 
terial Flax Commission appointed by the decree of January 24, 1918, de¬ 
cided in conjunction with an Agricultural Sub-Commission of which the 
author is a member, to plant experiment fields with the flaxes grown in 
1918 in the collection of Messrs VmMORiN. 

Li 1920, three types of flax were sown at Verrieres in plots of r sq. m. 
on April i, 2 kg. of seed being used per are (100 sq. metres). The collec¬ 
tion consisted of 63 varieties. 

Subsequently, the Agricultural Office for the Northern Region decided 
to establish an Experiment Station at Vattetot-sous-Beaumont near Goder- 
ville for the improvement of flax in the Seine-Inferieure. To this Sta¬ 
tion, which was under the direction of M. Thierry, the author sent 100 gm. 
of the seed of each of the varieties of flax that were considered the best 
at Verrieres. 

The straw of these different kinds was sent to the Manager of Messrs. 
Feuellette's factory at Goderville, who reported upon it as follows 

TENSmE STRENGTH. — This was high, and nearly equal in all the 
samples of tow; No. 269 (common variety with white flowers) was how¬ 
ever a little inferior in this respect to the others. 

EenOTH. — Almost all the varieties were of good commercial length, 
70 to 90 cm., only a tew being too short and therefore excluded. Other 
qualities being equal, a flax of 60 cm. is worth about 25 % less than one 
of 80 cm. On the other hand, Nos. 228 (Pskoff flax, Verrieres line) and 
241 (selection 1803, Washington), which are over a metre in length, 
are a litt.e too long, 

QrAUTY ANB conMERCiAE VArx 3 E. — The tow is usually coarse, 
and harsh to the touch. If we class a 1914 sample of flax from Caux at 
20, as representing the best Courtrai quality, the following varieties may be 
placed in the first classNos. 228 (Pskoff, Verriferes line), 241 (Selec- 
lection 1803, Washington), 270 (with yellow seeds, Verrieres Hne), and 232 
(Japanese D. B, Lettch) as having sufficiently flexible straw to make 
fairly fine warp threads, probably No. 60, which on account of their textile 
strength, should comb well. This quality vrould certainly be much appre¬ 
ciated at the spinning-mill, and such flaxes would have a ready sale, 
and are marked 15, Nos. 228 and 241 have 3Tidded respectively 231 and 
209 gm, per square metre, which would mean a large return per hectare. 

The second class includes the fairly good qualities marked 12 to 9; 
they are in order of merit. Nos. 223. 229, 238, (Dakota No. 52), 240 (Da¬ 
kota No 114), 231, 242, 243, 245 (Irish flaxes, Feuillette group). In the 
third class, there follow in descending order. Nos. 293^ (Dutch with white 
flowers), 253, 224 227, 247, 248, 267 (Royal with white flower), 268, 244 
(No. 5 Irish, Hunter’s Selection) and 225 ; all these flaxes are marked 8 
to 7 as their fibres are strong and coarse. The fourth and last class consists 
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of the "too short" groups with the exception of No. 235 (Canadian, 
Crawford), which is second to none in quality, and would be ranked among 
the best flaxes, if it were 75 cm. in length 

Flaxes No. 228 (Pskoff Verri^res line), and No. 241 (selection 1803) 
belong to the ihost approved industrial type as they strip and ret well. The 
Manager of the Goderville factory considers them superior to all the other 
kinds from the point of view of tow production. 

The winter and spring flaxes from the district ol Cremona, Italy, which 
are very short but of fine quality, proved unable to withstand the cold of 
the Parisian dimate. They were tested in the south-west of France by the 
Director of the Agricultural Services at Mont-de-Marsan, but only one 
escaped injury by frost, resisting a temperature of —to® C : this survivor 
presented a flourishing aspect in April. 

The collection being a large one, the author was able to make some 
genetic observations 

Correlation does not always exist between the colour of the seeds, 
flowers, and pollen. 

Most brown-seeded varieties have blue flowers and pollen, but there 
are also plants with brown seeds, white flowers, and blue pollen, while others 
have brown seeds, blue flowers, and ydlow pollen. On the other hand, 
plants with yellow seeds and yellow pollen invariably bear white or 
pink flowers, or else flowers tinged or veined with blue. 

In reply to M. HiTinR's questions, the author states, that as a rule, 
the seed-yidd is not correlated with the value of the tow. The Goder- 
ville hot-water retting process is used. Flax is grown at Venieres for its 
fibre and not for seed to supply the oil factories. Nevertheless, the author 
is of opinion that France, and Western Europe in general could grow 
flax yielding as good a linseed oil as any produced in Russia. 

XX2X - Hemp Stalks As a Haw Material For Paper Manufacture. — rassow, b., and 

ZscBESVDBBiXEm, A., in tbe ZHtschrift fur angewandU Chemie, Year XXXIV, No. 41, 

pp. 204-206. Ij^pzig, May 24, 1921. 

A chemical study dealing with the use of hemp-stalks as a celliilosic 
raw material. 

According to Schwai^be and Becker, the bast fibres of hemp contain 
51.7 % of cdlulose; the authors show that this figure is too high, pro- 
baHy because what the former investigators call " pure cellulose " is in 
reality mixed with lignin. 

The authors have analysed two different samples of hemp fibre (the 
first obtained by ordinary retting and the second by retting in a 10 % solu¬ 
tion of sodium carbonate. Caxr^g out the process used by Schwai.be, 
but adopting more accurate methods of analysis, they found the per¬ 
centage composition of the dry matter to be as follows Ash 1.25, 1.51; 
fats and resins 2.85, 4.26; furfurol 14.18, 14.37 > pentosans (including 
those of the crude fibre) 40.57, 4043; lignin 23.33, 22.08. 

In order to obtain a cdltdose free from lignin and oxycdlulose, the crude 
fibre must be treated with chlorine (i or 2 bubbles passed through per se- 
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cond for periods of half an hour), the product being -washed each time with 
a I % solution of caustic soda, which is preferable to sodium sulphite. 

Hemp bast, when heated for 13-13 hours at 140*^ C.-1500 C with 
4 % sulphite 3delds a paper pulp, which bleaches wdll, is of good appear¬ 
ance and contains 93 to 94 % of crude cellulose, with 10 % of pentosans. 
The results obtained with more concentrated solutions of sulphite were 
less satisfactory. 

A product richer in pentosans can be obtained by other methods. 

The composition of the stalks of fias: and of hemp is very similar, but 
the first have a smaller pure cellulose content (37.05 as against 40.57 %). 
Hemp stalks are thus more suited than fiax as raw material for making 
paper paste. 

Coniferous timber contains much lignin and few pentosans, thus 
being just the opposite of the wood of dicotyledons. The authors suggest 
that perhaps pentosans are intermediate products in the natural synthesis 
of lignin. 

1122 - The Aromatic Plants of Algeria. — BATiAimiER, J. a., in La Parfumorie Moderne 
Year XIV, No. 6, pp. 109-111. I^yoiis, June 1021. 

Climatic conditions in Algeria are particularly suited to the cultivation 
of aromatic plants though up till now the industry has made very little 
progress. Many of the plants which abound in Morocco (i) are also found 
in large quantities in Algeria, but in addition to these, others are here enu¬ 
merated and the list as it stands includes the following 

Rakuncuiaceab. — Clematis vitalba and Ranunculus buUatus, 

CruCiperak. — MaUhiola spp. and Cheiranthus spp. etc. 

VioiACEAE. — Viola odorata. 

Gexantaceae. — Pelargonium spp, 

Ruxaceae — Ruta montana, R. Chalepensis amd R. hracteosa (high 
methylheptylic and methyhionylic cetone content), HaphphyUum {Apia- 
phyllum) iuhercidaiimi. 

Axjrantiaceae. — These are more utilised for their fruits than for 
aromatics but exception is made in the case of Citron and Bergamotte. 

Anacardiaceae. — Ptstacia Lentiscus If. and P. Terehinihus L- 

Leouiminosae. — Retama Bovei, abundant in Ain Tedel^ near 
Mostaganem, easily cultivated and forms wdl dev^oped bushes, Spartium 
junceum, M^ilotus macrocarpa DR., Acacia Farnesiana and other 
Acacia spp. 

Rosaceae. — Roses are grown only for their flowers, Prunus Laura- 
cerasus (= Cerasus Laurocerasui), for distillation, apricots, plums, Japanese 
medlar, etc. for benzoic aldehyde. 

Myrtaceae. — Myrtus ^p,, Melaleuca spp,. Eucalyptus globulus. 
Some years ago several tons per annum of Eucalyptus essential oil were 
produced but the industry has gradually died down and the old E. globulus 
trees have been utilised during the war as wood fuel for railway trains. 


(i) " Aromatic Plants in Hoiocoo See R. Nov.-Dee. 1920, No. 1115. {Ed.) 
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CucuRBiTACEAE. — Cucitmis Spp 

Umbeixiferae- — Ptychotis ammoides, abundant on the plains. 
Ft. a^ntica, — rare. Coriandrum spp. Dmcits Rebondii Cosson, rare 
(odour of aniseed), Ammodaucus lencotrichus, abundant in the Sahara. 
Rubiaceae. — Asperida odorata — forests of Babors, 

Compositae. —• Artemisia Herha-aUba, abundant on the Hauts- 
Plateaux, A. atlantica Cosson, on the mountains in the South. A. arbor- 
escenSf A. absinthium, voxatlanHca, Warionia Saharae Cosson and Beutham, 
Pidicaria Maitriianica Cosson, Periderea fuscata, RJuiponticum acaide. 
Oeeaceae. — Jasminum spp. 

Eeaeagnaceae. — Elaeagnns angustifolia. 

l^iATAE. — Lavandula Stoechas, X. dentata, and X. muUifida, 
Mentha spp,. Thymus spp. T. Fontanasii, abundant in the Dahra and else¬ 
where, T. capitatus. Origanum floribundum, Rosmarinus officinaUs, MeUssa 
spp., Cadaminiha spp.. Salvia o'fficinaUs, Zizyphora hispanica, Saccocalyx 
spp., Satureia spp. 

Verbenaceae, Viiex agnus-castus, Lippia Ciirodora (cultivated on a 
large scale at Boufarick). 

I/AURACEAE — Laurus nobilis, Cinnamomum Camphora, Camphor 
promises to be a rising industry in Algeria. M, TrabuT has grown camphor 
from seeds obtained from Formosa with complete success, the camphor 
being of equally good quality as that produced in Formosa. 

Contperae. — Cedrus spp., Pinus hatepensis, Juniperus nana, J. 
ihurifera, 

Amaryewdeae. — Narcissus spp., Polianthes tubcrosa. 

Irideae. — Iris siylosa, I. palescens, Freesia spp. 

I/iWACEAE. — Asphoddiis acauKs, LiUmn Candidum, Smilax spp. 
Orchidaceae. — Aceras anthropopliora, Spiranthes autumrudis. 
Orchis fragrans. 

The author admits that this list is doubtless incomplete, but considers 
that it includes practically all the plants at present utilised for aromatics 
in Algeria. 

XX23 - Improvement in the Cultivation and Yield of the Walnut Tree in Fiance.—i. 

E,ax 3 CXLbdN C., in VAhmentition modcfne et les hidusUies annexes. Year XIX, New Se¬ 
nes, No-16, pp. 233-23S, I diagram Pans, July 1921. — II. RiOOXOJtD, E. (Agricultu- 
tal Bngiueer, A^ailtmist at Chantesse Isfre), Fixpaiatiou des noix pom le commerce, 
in the Anmles de la Science .4 tnnomt i»c. Year 38, Series 6 ,No. i,pp 1-9. Paris, Jamiaiy- 
3 Fiebniaiy 1921. 

On the average, the annual walnut crops of the chief producing 
departments (Charente, Correze, Dordogne, Is^re, Xot) may be estimated 
at 350 000-360 000 metric quintals. The so-called “ Grenoble " and “ Cer- 
neau du Dauphine ” varieties are especially celebrated. 

Table walnuts are grown on both banks of the Is^re, in the Saint-ldar- 
cellin district; the Mayette ” variety from l^Ibirans to Vinay; the " Pa- 
risiemie ” from Vinay to Saint-Marcellin, in the plain on the left bank of 
the river; the Pranquette ” on the slopes of the right bank, and the 
Chaberte ”, or ” commune ”, on the Bizoir plateau from Voiron to 
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I/yons. The selected kemds {c&tneaux seci) of the ordinary variety are 
sold, packed in cases of 25 kg., to confectioners. The Department of Corr^ze 
(and chiefly the Cantons of Messac and Beanlien, Brive district) produce des¬ 
sert walnuts and oil-yielding walnuts. 

In normal times, the consignments are dispatched chiefly from the Sta¬ 
tions of Biive, Objat, Agyen-Juillac, Turenne, Quatre-Routes, Vayrac, 
Bretenoux and Tulle. 

In the-Dordogne, the nuts are gathered, when semi-hard and quite 
hard. The first are sent to the oil factories, the favourite varieties being 
“ Nogarelle ”, large wdl-shaped nuts, “ Redon de Montignac ”, and 
Noix de Brantdme, which are of average size and first quality. Of the 
hard-shelled varieties, only one " Conturas ”, or “ Conduras ”, known 
also as ” Come de mouton ”, is eaported. Thfe is an excellent dessert 
walnut, coming principally from the Sarlat and Perigueux districts. 

The chief walnut-growing centre in the Department of Lot is aroimd 
Gourdon, which produces about 140 000 quintals. 

Treatment of the waentjts when gathered- — In order to 
free the nuts from the fleshy mesocarp, they should be piled up in a sheltered 
damp place. Here the walnuts finish ripening, and the mesocarp rots, 
so that it is easily removed, and the nuts are spread out in a thin layer, or 
dried in a current of air. They must be turned over several times a day, 
especially when they are damp. 

The machines sometimes used to extricate the nuts are often defec¬ 
tive and work too roughly. 

When the mesocarp has not rotted off, it is removed to some extent by 
hand, and the nuts are then plunged into a corrosive solution, which re¬ 
moves the last traces of their green covering ; and are subsequently care¬ 
fully washed to free them from all trace of adds (r). 

When hulled, the nuts are washed and brushed, but are not k^t long 
in water for fear of spoiling the kernel; they are subsequently dried on 
screens, being often turned over 

At Saint-Quentin-la-Rivieie (Mre), a hot-air rotary drier has been 
installed, which makes the drying operation more rapid and regular. Nuts 
thus treated remain fresh, heavy, and very dean, and have a good colour. 

In the Dauphine region, walnuts are not usu^y treated with sulphur, 
through they axe in the Bordeaux district. The operation must be car¬ 
ried out before the walnuts are perfectly dry, but is omitted in dry seasons, 
when there is no tear of mould. It is perfectly innocuous. At Bordeaux, the 
nuts are treated with sulphur at once after they are gathered, so as to take 
advantage of their rather damp condition which makes it unnecessary to 
wet them farther. As soon as the sadks ot walnuts arrive, they are placed 
in a good sized tank, which is completely covered, no opening being left. 
In the centre of the tank, sulphur-candles are lighted, the number depending 
upon the quantity of sacks to be fumigatecL 


(i) At the Seocmd International Congiess for tlie Suppression of Adulteiation lield in 
Paris in 1909, a vote wss passed proliibiting tlxe use of acids for this purpose. 
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In order to remove the particle of mesocaip, the walnuts can be 
brushed t*nder water, or dse, which is preferable, exposed to the action of 
steam for i or 2 minutes, then rapidly brushed under very hot water to 
which has been added i to 2 % of carbonate of soda. 

Experiments made of recent years have proved that Eau de Javdl 
bleaches the nuts better than sulphur fumes. In order to prepare Eau de 
Javel, 20 gm. of dry chloride of lime at C are mixed with 6oo gm. of 
water. Then 40 gm. of aystalline potassium carbonate are dissolved in 
300 gm. of water and the two soluticns are wdl nixed, and filtered after 
settling. The Eau de Jav^ is sprayed over the spread out nuts, which 
are afterwards washed very quickly in carbonated water, and finally, ta¬ 
ken to the drier. The dry walnuts are kept in boxes or sacks in a cool 
place, and protected from drought or damp. 

In order to prevent the origin of the nuts being wrongly stated, syn¬ 
dicates of growers have been formed in the Isfere, especially in the arron- 
dissement of Saint-MarceUin, 

n. — The walnut-tree occupies an important place in French agri¬ 
culture, a larg^ number of nuts being exported, especially to the United 
States. From 1885-1916, the total walnut production of France varied 
from 210 000 to I 590 000 quintals, being usually between 500 000 and 
800 000. In 1916, the export of w^uts rose to 172 432 quintab, worth 
nearly 30 million francs, a^ against the total value of some 22 million francs 
for all the other exported dried or fredi fxuits and fruit prodi^cts. 

Since 1885, walnut production in France has steadily decreased, fall¬ 
ing to one half in 25 years. 

As the walnut is a very important article of export, the author sug¬ 
gests that walnut-trees should be specially protected in France, and studies 
the following questionsHow can these trees be protected, and their 
cultivation improved ? What measures could be adopted by the State 
for safe-guarding the trees, increasing their returns, extending the area 
planted, and retaining the foreign market? 

Proi?®c®con or wax^t tr^es. — This does not mean preventing 
the voluntary destruction of the trees, for since the value of the annual crop 
is practically equal to the sum which the wood would fetch, no owner of 
* good walnut trees dreams of cutting them down. The State, however, 
might improve and facilitate the cultivation of the walnut. 

Ti^ increase of the yield, the improvement of the rarieties, the adop¬ 
tion of rapid methods of cultivating the soil of the plantations, the sdec- 
tion of suitable fertilisers, instruction in grafting, and the search for good 
stocks, are all matters requiring scientific sfudy in order to effect any real 
improvement, but the research work can be carried out as well on the land 
as in the laboratory. 

I4ttle is yet known as to the conditions of dimate and of soil moisture 
most adapted to the walnut, the stocks to be chosen for grafting, the method 
of ixansplanting, the ^cing of trees when planted out, and the amount the 
tzc^ should be pruned. 

Th» OF THE soil, IN WAiOTJtr — A fairly 
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large number of cultural operations is needed to keep the soilinardatively 
friable condition and destroy the weeds. 

In the regions of small holdings, which are the chief centres of wahzut 
production, the labour crisis calls for an adaptation of motarcolture, and 
the study of special tilling machines, for with an ordinary plough or tractor 
there would be a great risk of cutting the roots of the trees. The pre¬ 
paration of the soil for the crop (superficial cleaning), can be done by 
means of tractors. Further, it is necessary that the larg^ amount of 
labour necessary for the short picking season, which is very difficult 
to procure, should be better organised and supervised. 

Combating animai, and pianos parasites. — Nearly every thing in 
this direction still remains to be done. Insects make the nuts “ maggot 
ty ”, fungi, of which the most dangerous would appear to be ArmiUoria 
meHea, attack the roots and the living portion of the trunks, or destroy the 
wood, so that they soon become hoUow. Little is known of these parasites and 
still less of the way of combating them. When trees are removed that have 
died from the attacks of fungi, the soil in which they have been growing 
is never disinfected, and yet growers state that young trees planted to 
fill up gaps in the walnut woods rarely sur\Hve. 

PkEPARAOCION op WAW^UTS POR SAXE. Waxnutkernexs and oix. — 
It is necessary to study the machines used for the different opera¬ 
tions to which the nuts are subjected after being gathered : washing, sort¬ 
ing, sulphuring, drying. The apparatus devised for the treatment of co¬ 
lonial fruits might be adapted to breaking and shehing the walnuts. The 
manufacture of oil, and especially of oil that does not soon turn rancid, are 
subjects for careful study. The commercial side of the question (growers 
syndicates, the sale and transport of nuts) is also worthy of attention. 

Perhaps wood industries could be started on the spot, so as to turn to 
good account the large quantities of walnut wood that is now actually lost, 
or used for fu^. 

The author advises the formation of a special organisation for the study 
of the walnut-tree, the founding of a Station for the study of the walnut 
tree ”, equipped with chemical and pathological laboratories, an obser¬ 
vation field, and an experiment field. 

1134 - The “Fuoiletta” Cfaeny in Italy. — PRiiG*im,G ,in Ultalia a^ricoU, Yearsf*, 

No. pp 211-247. 1 plate. Piacenza, August 1*5, 1Q21. 

The export season for fresh Italian fruit opens with the consignment 
of cherries. These are not only sent in their natural condition, but also 
after baving been bleached with sulphur dioxide. 

Bleached cherries are a special industry in Campania and the provinoe 
of Bari (i). 

It may be said, that each region of Italy has its special varieties of 
dreary; some of th^ are of exc^ent quality, for instance ” Imbriam ”, 
which Messrs Cmo have made well-known of recent years in Campania. 

*1) See jR, Feb. 1921, No. 208. (Rrf.) 
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The fruits of this variety, are firm, of average size, and have pink pulp 
and small stones ; they are well adapted to bleaching. 

The most common of the varieties grown in the Province of Bari 
is “ Fudletta The tree is remarkable for its very vigorous growth, 
which it long retains, and its constant crop whenever it is able to root 
well, as it does in the district of Bari, where the soil consists of the “ terra 
rossa ” (red earth), and the calcareous subsoil is traversed by many cracks. 
The chief characters of this variety are as follows : 

Branches strong, oblique, only growing horizontal in old trees. 

Leaves elliptical, 6.5 cm., broad, and 18 cm. long (the petiole represent¬ 
ing 5.5 cm.). Edges with small pointed teeth, the apical tooth being much 
the longest and sharpest. Vein distinct on lower surface. Blades glossy, 
deep green on upper surface, of a lighter shade on lower surface; smooth. 
Petiole riender, cylindrical, present on both sides ; at the beginnir^ of the 
blade are two elongated, d^p-red glands. Petiole slightly grooved. 

Flowers many in number, white, open the first fortnight in March. 

Fruik subsphfirical, depressed on the upper portion, bright ruby red 
and glossy when quite ripe. Average diameter 2.7 cm.; average weight 
9 gm.; borne on a peduncle 3.5 cm. long on an average. Stone small x 
pulp very fleshy and white. Taste sweet, slightly acidulate. 

Ripening in May after the loth of the month; exact date depends on 
the exposure and altitude. 

1125 - The ISangO Tree In Oosta Rica. — BoUUn de la Cdmara de AurtcuUnm de Costa 

Rua, No. J, pp. 9 - 11 . San Job 6 de Costa Rica, April 1921. 

The mango-tree was imported into Brazil from India in the eighteenth 
century, and spread from the former country over all tropical America. 
It grows very wdl at Costa Rica; sometimes attaining the height of 20 
m., though usually it is from 8 to 10 m. high. The tree requires no special 
attaxtion, and continues to bear fruit regularly for many years. It seems 
subject to no disease. 

The mango adapts itself to the most different dimates, but a really 
dry season is necessary for the ripe^g of its fruit. For this reason, the 
best Costa-Rican fruit is produced iu the Departments of Alajuela, Gua- 
nacaste, and Puntarenas, where the altitude is always below 1000 metres. 

The tree is grown from seed, the only selection practised being the 
choice of the seed from the finest fruits. 

Shield-grafting is common, but does not give entirely satisfactory 
results; it would be better to r^lace it by in-arching combined with the 
progressive removal of the portion of the scion that lemaius below the 
graft-callus. 

Good crops of excellent fruit are produced, espedally in the western 
areas of the country. 

1186 - « Maiafito duleis) in Costapiea. - BoUHn de la Cdmara ds 

AeHcattma de Costa Rm, No. i, pp. 14-16. San Jos6 de Costa Riaa, April 1921. 

The maraikm {Spondias dul^) is one of the most highly-prized and 
valuable fruit-trees of Costa Rica. It grows to the height of 4 metres,. 
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and is tmexacting and very hardy,^doing well even on stony slopes, 
and not harmed by the presence of weeds or the grazing and treading of 
animals that crop the grass beneath the shadow of its leaves. The fruit 
is however, more plentiful when the orchard is carefully tended, that is 
to say if it is ploughed 2 or 3 times a year, lime and ashes being applied 
to the soil, the trunks limewashed, and the ground irrigated several 
times, if possible. 

The tree is raised from seed. The seeds are sown 4 metres apart in 
a square; should the quincunx arrangement be adopted, i hectare can 
bear 700 trees ; fruiting begins in the fourth year. 

Old trees cut down to a little above the root-collar throw up fresh 
shoots, and produce a good crop for some years. The fruit is a druj^e of 
lemon-yellow colour and may attain the size of a lemon. Part of the 
crop is exported, the rest is either consurned locally or used for making a 
delidous liqueur. The.seeds are used in the manufacture of preserves. 

1127 - Sew Vine Stocks In Italy* — ZAsrorn, I#., in the GiornaU rimcolo it tUano, Year 47, 
^o. 33, pp. 323-325, 2 figs- Casale Monfexzato, August 14, 1021. 

Among the vine-stocks created of recent years, the author mentions, 
as having apparently given good results. No. 5, BB Kober (Berlandieri x 
Riparia), and the two hybrids obtained’by M. ItoovANro, of Vaprio d'Adda 
(Province of Milan), viz. 2-59 P., and 1-37 P. 

The first is the best of the Austrian vine-stocks; it was selected by 
Prof. Kober, Chief Inspector at the Ministry of Agriculture at Vienna. It 
has been widdty used in the reconstruction of vineyards in Austria, where 
it is as popular with the vine-growers as Tdedhi No. 8 B. It does 
best on very calcareous (7 %), and on damp soils, but has also grown 
well for 20 years on days. It has much grafting affinity with a large num¬ 
ber of vines, causing them to produce an earlier and larger crop. 

The Pitovano hybrids described by the author are distinguished by 
their vigour, and their resistance to lime, drought, phylloxera and fungoid 
diseases. 

1128 - Notes on the Exploitation of the Forests of the Equatorial Regions. — 
TouTfe, in the Comptes rendus de VAcadhnU \d^A ;rteultwre de France Vol. Vll. No. 24 
pp. 545-554. Paris, June 22, 1921. 

The author gives practical data showing that though a given region 
may be rich in forests, it does not always follows that the exploitation wdl 
be as remxmerative as might be expected. This is generally the case when 
the forests are difficult of access, and without roads, and espedally in those 
of the Equatorial regions where the many different species growing in a 
confused mass (as many as 150 may be counted on an average in an ordinary 
felling zone) differ greatly in qudity and value. In such places, felling, 
classification and remov^ aire very costly, even in forests traversed by 
a railway, since the belt to be worked may be as much as 200 m. in width 
orv dther side of the line. The freightage, increased by the cost of convey¬ 
ing the timber from the forest to the train, and thence to the port, becomes 
prohibitive. 
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The author draws attention to the clearing methods adopted by ' 
the natives, who after fejling the trees on a given area, pile up all the 
wood thus obtained and allow it to dry, subsequently setting fire to it, in 
order to bum the trees which they are unaWe to cut down. All the clear¬ 
ing so made the^’ cultivate, until the ground is entirely exhausted, when 
they and the whole village m^'grate to another freshly cleared space. This 
exhausted ground become over-run by the “ parasolier ” (umbrella-tree) 
a tiee which prevents the growth of more valuable species. Its wood 
is so light as to be useless for ordinary purposes, but as it consists almost 
entirel3^ of pure cellulose it is very suitable for paper-making The pulp 
could be prepared on the spot, for in the centre of the area covered by these 
trees, there are largg streams with water-falls providing many thousands of 
H,P. together with all the water necessary for the treatment of the fibre. 
Thus everything required for starting a paper factory is at hand. 

A second species of tree mentioned by the author is the mangrove 
(Rhizophora racemosa = R. Mangk). This is exceedingly easy to fell and 
remove, for it occupies areas which are much more accessible than those 
covered by the parasolier they are of vast extent, ^nd form the deltas 
of riwrs flowing into the Atlantic. 

Excellent railroad sleepers could be made from mangrove wood, 
for its weight would give solidity to the line. It offers great resistance to 
flexion, being twice as rigid as oak, and it is said to be almost, if not en- 
tirdy, rot-resistant. This wood is also vtxy suitable for making casks. 

1 129 - Pieparaiion and Use of Danish Timber, — oppbrmank, 4. Tji’wiknmg og An- 
vendelse of Daoirk Gaontree in DU iorsih^t Fors 0 ^suae 5 er ' Dtrnni'ttk Vol I, Pt. 
pp i35-2ii,ligs. h , Vol. 11 , Pt 3, pp 331-361, fig*; 7 Vol V, Pt 4 pp 301-SS/'i figs. e. 
Copenhagen, i iqii, 1920. 

Forestry tries to ascertaia the amount and quality of the yield obtain¬ 
able with a \"iew' to finding out the most practical mode of working. The 
tests undertaken to this end are apart from a rough estimate, maintly bas¬ 
ed on measurements of the trees and tedbnological experiments, although 
certain authors from a more practical, mercantile point of view have 
made investigations into the timber products. Technological and analy¬ 
tical research give information as to the mechanical, physical, and chemical 
qualities of the wood. In the terminology of foresters the idea of “ quality 
was once nearly- synonymous with strength and durability as far as timber 
was concerned and heating power in the case of fire-wood. As all these 
qualities depend to some extent on the specific gravity of dry wood, 
the next step was to consider this — or rather the ligneous substance 
contained in a piece of wood — the standard of quality (Robert Hartio). 

In more recent times the tendency has been to refer to tl^ anatomical 
structure; a comparison between spring-wood and summer-wood, the pro¬ 
portion of cavity to thickness of fibre ; that is to say the umgnijrying 
^ass and the microscope take the place of the scale and the xylometef. 

Ihctement measurements together with an estimate of the age of the 
trees, show the amount ol production of wood as well as dimensions. 
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and trees are classified according to size, shape, and stmctnre, the line 
often being drawn mainly with a view to the requirements of practical 
working. While the trees are in growth, it is generally the surface only 
that the forester is able to examine and when they have been felled and 
worked, it is but a few cuts and lengths which can be examined. Expe¬ 
rience and practice, however, together with knowledge of the structure 
of the wood, enable the forester to judge of the inner qualities from the 
outer shape and configuration, and in this respect he is assisted by his 
customers, who at least emphasize fiaws and defects, while their approval 
xesults in greater demand and better prices. 

The manufacturer, to whom wood is his raw material, must above all 
make sure to get the most out of it in the form ot manufactured articles; 
in his estimation technical qualities will usually be of only secondary 
importance. The strict classification into specific groups according to 
dimensions of the wood and the strong prominence given to the mere bulk 
of each dass offered for sale have tempted the forester to lay the chief 
stress on formal compliance with regulations for classification, and not 
on the more essential consideration of what is in demand. It is the con¬ 
sumption now and in the future that is to direct felling, cutting and clas¬ 
sification of the trees as well as cultivation and tending of woods; the 
prices made will show the character of the consumption, but practical 
forestry cannot be guided by it. 

The experiments and tests discussed in the papers above quoted, are 
to show how dimensions, shape and structure — or possibly defects in 
structure — a&ct the amount and quality of the yield. To this end the 
raw material — trunks and piled timber — is examined much more closely 
than hitherto, and the yield obtained is divided into its various categories 
In practical forestry as also in the timber trade, stands and ev^en regular 
forests often ought to be dassified according to what dj^racterizes the 
wood for some large area, indicating its particular use, the present state of 
the market always being taken into consideration. 

In the long run it will be best for all parties concerned that each 
seller seeks a market for his goods where their good qualities are duly 
appreciated and the inferior ones tolerated ; on the other hand, saw-mill 
and woodworking factories ought to be set up in districts that can de¬ 
liver a constant supply of suitable raw materials. 

The trunks examined are not dassified according to length and dia¬ 
meter only. As the size of the knots, the decrease of diameter and several 
other characters change from root to top, a dassificatiou according to sect¬ 
ions of height is also often made so as to distinguish the butt from a series 
of consecutive sections each at a certain distance from the ground. In this 
way we learn to understand how distance between the plants as wdl as 
cutting and pruning affect the amount and quality of the 3HLdd. It is 
olmous that these tests may to some extent be of assistance to the own¬ 
ers of saw-mills and similar factories, especially through particulars as 
to quantity of saw-dust, chips, etc. But this is not the prindpal object 
but rather the construction of a more *?olid basis for the production of 
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timber, tangmg from the very start of the work — selection of species 
and choice of seed — to the final preparation in the forest. Of the many 
experiments and tests the following may be mentioned (i). 

z} Staves mide of beech-wood. — Tlie yield incxeases in pn^rtion to diameter up to 
30 Danisli inches i Dan. inch. * 1.0207 Eng. inches.; i Dan. foot = 1,07 Eng. feet), 
after that deaease<(, but reaches a new ma^rimum at 16 D. in. Even wood of 5-6 D. in. 

may yield a consideratde supply of staves, but these are always narrow (2 V4D. 
in.}. At only S — 10 D. in. nearly the same amount of first dass staves is obtained as 
from the dass of 14 — 16 in. Classifications according to shape and purity of the three 
qualities 't, b, and r. prove that the amount ot interior staves increases from a to c, 
this last quality giving 30 per cent, less than of good wide staves. How the amount of 
stave-wood decreases in proportion to the distance from the ground may be learned from 
a special invest^jation on height sections in beeCh stands. As to saw dust, varying from zo 
to z t %. a good quality [of wood gives more than an inferior kind, and thin wood more 
than thick. 

2) Sko7*el-handles made of heech^wood planks. — Two trunks, Z2 D. feet long, were divid¬ 
ed into 3 sections each of which gave 9 planks. From root to top the number of handles 
deczeased as follows: 52 > 43 > 43 per cent., while for the inferior turner’s wood 4 « 8 ) nod 4 per 
cent, was the result. The total amount of partly manufactured aztides was ss, 52 and 47 
per cent. Plank No s being next to the pith, z and 9 to the outer parts, the yield would 
be as fohows: 


Pot planka 


Ttimeris wood . 



hos 5 

N0S4 + 6 

Nob 3 + 7 

Nos 2+8 

Nos z + 9 

. % 

40 

41 

54 

41 

0 

■ ■ % 

3 

6 

4 

7 

22 

In all . - “0 

43 

47 

38 

48 

22 


The maximum of yield is thus far from the pith, planks 3-^7, although narrow and 
sloping at the sides, but knotless and of regular structure. 

3) Bottoms for shoes made or beech-Mtood butts. —18 trunks, diameter s ^-40 cm., were di- 
vide d into 3 sections according to diameter, and each of these into 3 classes according 
to quality. The number of bottoms is S-Z2 per cent., leaving some inferior timber. The 
loss on the small butts consists mainly in bottoms for small foot-wear. The bigger the 
butt, the greater amount of large bottoms for grown-up people. 

t) Sptdtes made of oak butts — 16 trunks, averaging iS D. feet in length, were cut 
into spokes, a D, feet Icmg, after having been divided into 3 sections : root trundle, trundles 
nos. 2-5 and trundles nos. 6 and upwards. In each section trundles of more and less than 
25 cm. were kept apart, and the two upper ones were divided into 3 qualities: 7, b, and c. 
The yield wa< as foiUows: 


(x) Cf, A. Oppe BaiA2iN. Tiae og asdre Skovprodukter, chap XVI, K^penhavn, xpiz* 

16 . (sa.) 

[U**l 
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Opcdoeasi^per cent^inilie ttaadte Sp6fceB» per oenU qoality 


I. Root TnmdJe .... 


^ under 25 cm. ^ 

over 25 cm. 


tots 

) seconds 


34 

48 

1: 

1 

78 

1 

22. 


44 

50 

1 

{ 

) 

63 


g 

1 

40 

0 

47 

37 

37 

1 

(«} 

s 

40 

40 

1 

S 


1 

58 

3 S 

44 

42 

29 

37 




Hie top section gave a number of seconds, and they ^eie mostly small. The proportion 
between tots and seconds does not vary much in the same class divided according to width 
and quality; the loss in section IH is due to the fact that it contains a proportionately 
large amount of inferior wood. The knotless part of the heart-wood of the irunh forms a 
shea, the thickness of which decreases greatly towards the top; the knotty part has the 
shape of an inverted cone. 

5. Handles fcr tmpUmefiis, made of ash buMs, — 62 small butts 86-x8o c m. long , 
were sorted xnto 3 dasses according to diameter, and these again according to quality into 
classes a, b, and r. The butts were cut into square poles, x 5 /s X i Vs to be turned 

into handles for implements. The yield in metres per m 3 was as follows: 


Diaxneter and qualSty of the butt 


Yield of pdesi 

m per wJ 

•I 

under 30 cm | 


30.33 cm. 


over 35 cm. 

1 

1 • 

\r- 

b i c 

« 

b 

e 

s “1 

1 

h 

Firsts.. 

X92 

77 32 1 

202 

109 

1061 

1 226 ^ 

2 X 6 

Seconds ... 

36 

133 79 , 

- 1 

31 

83 

691 

19 

1 

51 

In all . . 

\ 

1 f 

111 

1 

333 

133 

1 

173 

1 

' » 4 S 

313 


It is evident that the quality of the butts is foUy as important as the ; fixst 

class butts of less than 30 cm. yield better results than seconds of more than 35 cm., and 
fixst dass butts yidd a much larger amount of tot dass poles, fnit fewer second dass 
than butts of an inferior quality. 

6} Boards made of spruce huits, — 80 butts, xs D. ft, long, 12^36 cm. in diameter, 
were cut into boards, after having been divided into 7 dasses according to diaxneter. The 
yield of unassoried boards increased but little in proportion to the diameter of the butts, 
hut the thick butts yielded fewer boards of an infenor quality and many more good square 

[»»»] 
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ed ones. Tlie baits of each dass according to diameter were subdivided Into dasses ^ 
h acc oidiii g to quality, witli the fdlowmg average results: 

a) Squared boards 49.0 per cent., inferior boards 10.4 per cent,, in all 59.4 per cent, 
i) , » 44.6 » » » » 10.4 » » » » 55.0 » » 

Of the entire lot of butts the results 'were: 54.2 per cent, boards, 31.1 per cent, waste 
products, 14.7 per cent. saw*dust. 

7) iections of simtce trunks. — r5 spruce trunks 48 feet long were divided 

into 4 sections so as to yidd 15 butts of each. The amotint of unassorted boards 

decreases but little in proportion to heis^t, but the amount of squared boards from the 
sndsection was twice that of the 4t]i. By sorting the squared boards according to goal* 
ity, the inferior goods from the four sections were fonnd in the fdlowing pioportiQn : 35,. 
82, 78, 87 per cent. The value of the boards produced shows the following distribution ac 
cording to the four sections: 36.1, 28.8, 22.2, 12.9 per cent. 

8) Straight and crooked bwUs from spruce. — In square plantations the trees that attain 
dimensions ^ timber will often have a curve at the bottom: the curvature observed being 
6.5 cm. The aggregate amount of boards is not rednoed by this defect, bat in the squared 
boards the proportion between crooked and straight batts is 3; 4, and of these there were 
73 and 10 pet cent, respectively of an inferior quality. Theloss sustained by this form of 
caltivatioa may tbosbeveiyoonsideiahle. , 

9) Woeirwoed from spruce. — A qnanti^ ot barked spruce was sorted aconding to 
dhnensaons yielding the foQowing amount of wood-wool: 


Biameter.cm,. 6,5 j 8.51 X0.5 12.5 14.5 [ 16.5 j 18.5! 20-5 

|to 8.5 'to 10,5 (to za.5 )to Z4.5 I to X6.5 jto 18,5 I to 20.5 |to 22.5 

Wood-wool. kg. pernu* j 356! 393 411 426 423 413 423 405 

Cheap and thin wood aocxndingly yields the same amount as tlfe thids:, which may 

thus mote profitably be used for boards and similar material. The Danish esgmrt of eggs 
demands a large consumption of wood-wool, and thus earlier thirmings may be profitably 
utilised. 

zo) CeBuhse from s^truce. — A parcel of spruce was sorted according to dimensions 
yielding the following quantities of air-dried cellalose; 




Wood from stem 


Wood from top 

Idameter . • 

a 

10-T5 ' 15-20 

20-25 

10-15 

15-25 

CeUulose . . 

. . . .kgperm.> 

170,6 T77.5 

1 < 

185.6 

163.2 

170.5 


As with the previous eig^eciment the advantage of using the thin, cheap wood is 
evident. 

A OGEmpazison between points nos. z-5 on the one hand and nos. 6 zo on the other shows 
that a rational sorting of wood of bioedrleaved trees is far more complex than the sorting 
of spmce. 

ri) ProducHou of pbmed^ iom^ucd and i^rooved hoards. — By the process of planing 
on aiB four sides, spruce boards, x ^D. in. thick,lost 22-23per gent, hr weight and bulk 
hefa* more than is generally supposed. 

fliSf] 
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12) Thickness or blade and amount of saw-dust. — By catting latlis trom sprace 
butts, using three diffeient drcular the following amount of saw-dubt was obtained : 


Tbidbiess of bUuie. . mm. | 3.6 2.7 2.0 

Axnotint of saw-dust.% 22.3 Z8.4 Z2.3 


Esperiments like those mentioned above are quite simple; they are 
neither applied natural science nor applied economics. But th^ demand 
considerable drcmnspection, perseverance and exactness on the part of 
the person in charge of the work; when this work is to be kept 
within reasonable bounds, it must be planned in such a way that the 
experiment may settle the question asked without demanding more at¬ 
tention than absolutely necessary; and in formulating the problem to 
be* solved in each case some knowledge as to how timber is to be worked 
and utilized, is requisite together with an understanding of the growth 
of trees and how they should be daasihed. 

ZZ30 - Exparimantal Beseardies on the Electrical Treatment of Wood In ltabr» — 
Pexbz,I f.,Esctiact tromthe AnnaU delJR. Istiiuto superiore forestale nastonale, Vol. VXl, 
•pp. 3>ii 8, 28 figs., I plate. Florence, 1921. 

The author gives an exhaustive summary of all that is known respect¬ 
ing electro-capillaiy phenomena, and describes the experimental attempts 
hitherto made to dry and preserve wood by electrical treatment. He 
then describes his own experiments (so far limited to laboratory work), 
made chiefly for the purposes of determiningi) How far electro- 
osmosis, can be used industrially to impregnate different kinds of wood 
with antiseptic fluids, and what are the advantages and disadvantages of 
this process; z) the practical value that can be attributed in dectric im¬ 
pregnation to the displacement which takes place, within the ligneous tis¬ 
sue, of the ions of the solution when the dectric current is passed through 
ft ; 3) whether it is possible to fix the preservative substance in the wood 
by means of any reactions taking place between the products of dectro- 
lysis and the chemical constituents of the cell membrane or cell contents. 

The application of electridty to the preservation of wood, by inducing 
the rapid penetration of antiseptic substances into the tissues, or to hasten 
its drying, has not yet been attempted industrially, although different in¬ 
vestigators have repeatedly tried to discover practical methods for car¬ 
rying it out. 

It is a question whether this ne^ect of the subject is due merely to 
the inconstant or negative results obtained, and to the unpractical nature 
of the schemes su^ested or whether there are econoxuic and technical 
difi&culties that prevent the industrial adoption of the electrical process. 

In this artide the subject is examined objectivdy, and, by giving the 
results of the first series of experimental researches, an attempt is made 
to throw some light on the principal questions that arise in stttd3?ing the 
problem. 

In the first place, it must be recognised that experiments on the impreg¬ 
nation of wood by means of solutions of dectrolytes and the passage of 
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the dlectric current, are justified by two classes of phenomena, viz., elec¬ 
tro-osmosis, and the movement of the ions during the passage of the 
current 

As regards the first of these phenomena, the author's experiments 
have proved that when wood is subjected to a continuous electric current, 
the realisation of the conditions which favour the passage of the max¬ 
imum amount cf liquid into the wood by electro-osmoses of importance 
only when it is desired to obtain an appreciable exosmosis of wood sap, 
since when antiseptic substances are injected, they penetrate equally 
well into the cells, even if electro-osmotic transport of the liquid is at its 
lowest. 

The amount of liquid carried through the wood in a unit of time 
varies according to the species under treatment, the concentration aqd 
conductivity of the solution used, and the current tension. 

The electric impregnation of wood is easily attained with Hquids 
having a relatively high dielectric constant, that is to say, with substances 
which show considerable dissociation of the molecules on going into so¬ 
lution. Neverthdess, provided the treatment is much prolonged, it is 
also possible to carry out the impregnation with substances that are bad 
conductors ot dectricity, but this is not satisfactory from the economic 
standpomr. , 

As a ride alternating current is preferable to continuous, because 
it enables the resistance of the wood to be overcome more quiddy and 
induction resistances can be introduced into the circuit instead of chem¬ 
ical resfetanoes. There are however some cases in which a continuous 
coiieiit ^ves better impregnation results, e. g., when corrosive sublimate 
is the substance to be used. 

Compkie impregnation of wood by the dectric process can be obtained 
if the ligneous tissue i«s diU fresh, that is to say, if the tree has been latdy 
fdled, and the wood cdls are still well-supplied with water (40-50 %). 

Dry wood that has been swollen by immersion in water, does not re¬ 
gain the dectiical conductivity of green wood and is difficult to impregnate. 
The rapidity with which the same salt solution penetrates into wood when 
transported by the electric current is much greater than when simple im¬ 
bibition takes place. 

It is not possible to dry wood by the dectric process in the same man¬ 
ner as by the natural process. The slowness of the natural process is due to 
the predominance of oxidation, whereas in the artificial treatment, the 
indirect action of the current causes reduction and hydrolytic phenomena 
to have the ascendancy. 

It is thus possible by using a continuous current to impregnate wood 
with a weak solution of sulphate, or even very dilute sulphuric add, to ob¬ 
tain the hydirfysis of the starch and most-easily hydrolysable compounds 
while exosmosis of all the other solutions contained in the ligneous tissue 
is takin g^ place towards the cathode. This treatment may well be termed 
an dectric leaching of the wood, and can be compared, as regards some of 
its efifects, with deaming. 


[U4«3 
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With electric impregnation tmlike ordinary processes, the tozic sub¬ 
stance is fixed in the tissues, so that the preservative action of the former 
cannot be lessened by the action of water. This, however, only applies to 
certain metallic salts. 

Wood injected electrically with zinc chloride, if subsequently immers¬ 
ed for a long time in water, does not lose any of the immunity to fungus 
attacks conferred by this salt, and is free from the increased hygroscopidty 
which is* such a serious trouble when ordinary methods are adopted. 

As regards the physical properti^ of wood, dectiic treatment causes 
a diminution in the changes of volume caused by variations in humidity, 
Sot for this result to be attained the current density must be high, 2 
amperes per square decimetre. Under such conditions there is also a 
perceptible decrease in the resistance to flexion and shock. With less 
current density (0.10-0.20 amp^es per square decimetre), the injurious 
effect is almost negligible. 

Since wood that has undergone electric treatment loses a little of its 
hygroscopidty, it dries more quiddy than untreated wood, but the differ¬ 
ence is so slight that it is not worth while applying electiidty in order 
to hasten drying Drying can however be effected by using a 150-volt 
current, but this frequently lessens the mechanical strength of wood 

Experiments have shown that sleepers or beams for electric treatment 
should be placed on a layer of powdered gas carbon (lower electrode) 
put at the bottom of a wide but shallow basin containing the solution to 
be injected . Another layer of gas carbon is placed upon the wood (up¬ 
per electrode), and well pressed down. 

The two dectrodes are connected by carbon rods to the cables of the 
dynamo. The water in the basin is raised continually by a pump and 
allowed to fall in showers upon the upper dectrode. 

One difficulty aiisiag during the process is due to the different con¬ 
ductivity of each piece of wood. Some pieces allow an excessive amount 
of the current to pass, whereas others show great resistance. This trouble 
can, howevey, be oveicome by gradually substituting untreated beams 
for impiegnated ones, or by making two layers of beams placed at right 
angles to one another. 

In order not to injure the ph3^ical properties of the wood by causiag 
successive processes of hydrolysis, the limit of 0.80 amperes per square 
decimetre ought not to be exceeded. 

As regards the practical application of the dectrical treatment of wood, 
it should be regarded as suitable only for the impregnation or leaching 
of pieces ‘with rectangular section, sudi as railway-deepers, beams, joists, 
and paving-blocks. The preservative substances likdy to give go^ re* 
suits are zinc chloride, bichloride of mercury, and perhaps sulphate of cop¬ 
per, especially with beech-wood, if a low-frequency alternating current 
of not more than 0.5 amperes per square decimetre is used. 

It would be premature to draw from these laboratoiy experiments 
any definite condusions regarding the possible practical use that may 
be made of the facts just stated. 
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Further experiments carried out on a larger scale should be under¬ 
taken to determine many points that the author has purposely neglected, 
such as for instance the amount of rfectric energy necessary for the im¬ 
pregnation of a cubic metre of wood with electrolyte solutions found 
most suitable for the purpose. 

The work so far done inspires the author with the conviction that the 
application of the electric current to the preservation of wood will give 
good results (although only under given conditions), contrary to" the pes¬ 
simistic opinions expressed by certain other investigators. 

LIVESTOCK. AKD BREEDING 

X13Z - Study of the Trypanosomiasis of Stoek in Venezuela. — tsjjbxul, n , m the Bui^ 

UUn dt la SoetiU de PaHholo^ie BxoUque, VdL. 2 SIIl,No. 4 (meeting on April 4, 1920},. 

pp 207-305. Paris, 1920 

'BQpmB Trypanosomiasis. — This disease is met with almost 
throughout Venemda. It usually attacks horses, but is not infrequently 
found afiecting mules and donkeys. It is an epizootic disease occurring 
under two rather different forms, which were long bdieved to be caused by 
separate pathogenetic agents, whereas they are now known to be merely 
two clinical types of the same disease. Both are caused by a trypan¬ 
osome of the eoansi species; it was discovered by Eangkl (i) and 
described by Mesnu, under the name of Trypanosoma venezudense. 
A detailed account is given of both forms, the chief characters of which 
are as follows : — 

(a) ** Peste boba ”, ” hermosura ”, or " tnsteza ” — Characterised 
by loss of flesh accompanied by oedema in certain regions of the body; 
and depression. Breeders state that the first s3miptom is the dullness 
of the coat, which latter loses its gloss, becomes shaggy and dry, conies 
out easily and as the attack progresses, bald patches appear. Until this 
moment, the animals appear in their usual health, and it is very difficult 
to identify the cases: if their temperature is taken it is fotmd to be high. 

Soon after the first symptoms appear, the animal becomes listless 
and goes off its feed; this condition lasts ordy a short time, however, some¬ 
times only I on 2 days. Afterwards the patient recovers its spirits and 
appetite, and seems quite wdl, but a few hours of work tender it depressed 
and disinclined for exertion. The trypanosomiasis continues to.devdop,. 
oedema of the i^oe is noticeable, the eydids swdl so as more or less to 
conceal the eye-ball. Details respecting the appearance of the oedema are 
given. The animal rapidly becomes anaemic. The nasal and buccal 
mucous membranes are white and bloodless. Often signs of conjunctivitis 
accompanied by watering of the eyes are seen. A yellowish matter 
erodes foom the nostrils. The temperature rises from time to time* 
During the last period, the fever is generally continuous and is accompanied 


(I) R. Rsn&bEp, Lttboratono del Hastiiial Vargas (Boletfn), No. a, iyo 6 , p. xt. (Ed.) 
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“by dyspnoea and tachycardia. The disease lasts i or 2 months, and 
over 80 "o of the infected animals die. 

b) Desrengadera — Characterised by progressive loss of flesh 
and very pronounced anaemia. The animal becomes easily tired, and 
shows symptoms of tachycardia accompanied by dyspnoea. 

Very soon after these s3rmptoms manifest themselves, disturbances 
of the ner\^ous system are observed, viz., inco-ordination of movements, 
symmetrical paresia of the hind limbs, rard.y complete paralysis. At 
first, the animal only stumbles occasionally, later it moves its hind l^s with 
difficulty, dragging the tips of its hoofs along, and walks with stiff legs 
held very far apart. Every moment its difficulty in balancing itsdf in¬ 
creases, and often the animal has to lean against something, in order to 
keep on its legs. Neverthdess, it is a curious fact that at this stage of 
the disease it can run fciirly well. Gradually, the symptoms of paresia in¬ 
crease, until the patient can no longer stand. Finally, it falls to the ground, 
but if given nourishment, it may live for some days in this condition. 
The mortality in cases of “ desrengodera ** is about 100 %. The an¬ 
imals that regain their health are few in number, and as the paresia of the 
hind-quarters persists, they are useless. In acute forms, the animal dies 
almost instantly before the first symptoms of the disease have fairly de- 
vdoped. 

From the clinical standpoint, Venezudan trypanosomiasis much re¬ 
sembles, in its complex of symptoms, Argentiae trypanosomiasis {mol de 
caderas), except that in the former, haemo^bmuria which frequenfly 
occurs in the latter, is never present. Neverthdess, it is impossible to con¬ 
fuse the pathogenetic agents, for the two trypanosomes differ morpholog¬ 
ically. Trypanosoma vmezueknse appears to be ffir more virulent. The 
disease produced by Trypanosoma eqtdmm generally lasts from 2 to 5 
months, whereas the duration of Venezudan trypanosomiasis, is only from 
a fortnight to 2 months. The latter disease nsuahy appears at the begin¬ 
ning and end of the rainy season, most of the cases occurring in March 
and April. The carrier of this form is so far unknown. 

In cases of natural infection Trypanosoma venezudense has proved 
very virulent in horses, many thousands having died from the disease. It 
is of frequent occurrence among horses kept by breeders in “ corrals ”, 
but is very rare among wild horses. Mules and donkeys are also subject 
to “ iesrmgadera ”, but to a far less extent. Specimens of the capibara 
(Hydrochoerus capihara), suffering from paresia oi the hindquarters, and 
infested with Trypanosoma venezudense are frequently met with on the 
plains of Venezuela. 

R. Rangel has found dogs and monkeys attacked by the same 
trypanosome. Dr. A. I. Fernajstdez says that he has discovered, in the 
blood of many monkeys, trypanosomes morphologically the same as 
Tryp, venezudense. 

In order to study the virulence of the J. venezuelensc, the author 
inoculated some guinea-pigs, rats, mice, a horse, two monkeys, a cat, and 
a heifer. All the animals, ^cept the heifer died after the* disease had run 
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a shorter or longer course. The heifer was inoculated with i cc. of guinea- 
pig blood; on the 7 th day, the animal had 40® C of fever, and this 
tempemture did not change until the loth day after inoculation. Then 
the trypanosomes in the peripheral circulatory system became much 
reduced in numbers, and disappeared entirdy 4 days kter. The heifer 
was infectious for 5 months after moculation, but subsequently showed 
no signs of disease. 

jB) CAMI.E Trypanosomiasis. — AH the infected animals examined 
by the author were extremdy emadated and their skin showed may alo- 
pedc patches. The colourless mucous membranes pointed to a very 
advanced stage of anaemia. At the levd of the neck, an espedally hard 
swelling was to be seen This swelling, which sometimes is located in the 
dewlap, goes by the name of “ papera (goitre), among the breeders. 
The sick animals stand apart from the rest and are depressed, but their 
appetite is about normal. 

The pathogenic agent, which had no effect when inoculated into adult 
guinea-pigs and a cat, seems from its characters, as described by Tkgkr 
and Vienne, to be identical with Trypanosoma gnayanense, which attacks 
cattle in French Guiana. This supposition is strengthened, by the fact 
that the latter does not attadc do^ or guinea-pigs. 

The author is indined to believe, with P. Mesnit, (i), that Tryp, guaya- 
nmse is a variety of Trip, cazdlboui, if it is not actually the same micro- 
organism for, as is weH-known, these two trypanosomes are alike in not 
attacking rats, mice, guinea-pigs, dogs, cats, and monkeys, and in infecting 
only rutninante and equidae. 

The cattle disease having the characters described by I/EGER and 
Vienne, and which was observed by the author in Venezuda, appears not 
to have existed long in the coimtry, so that the author suggests that per¬ 
haps the 2ebu, an animal introduced into Venezuda some years ago, 
may have brought with it the form of trypanosomiasis known as “ souma ", 
which is produced by Tryp\ cazalbouu 

1132 - Conent Ideas Respecting the Licking Habit in Cattle and Its Causes. Results 
of Piacticai Eiperimenis with Drugs in Prussia. — zvmz. n., in the MituUunten 

des Vereins *ur Fdrderun^ der Moorkultur tm Detttscken JRetche, Year XKXVll, pp. ^ s7- 
440 Smnmansed bxlBiedennann's Zentfalblm. Year 1, Part i, pp. 33-34. Leipzig, 1021 (2). 

The analogy between the symptoms of the licking disease and those 
induced by depriving •young growing animals of certain constituents of 
protein, such as tyrosin or tryptophane is, according to the author, so strik¬ 
ing, that we are compdled to suppose that the habit of excessive Uddng in 
cattle is due to the absence of one or more of the substances necessary 
for the devdopment of the organism. Further, the grazing experiments 
made by the author, the success of applying a dressing of sodium nitrate 
to the pastures, and the fact that the after math suited the animals better 

(i) HEsnil, P , Analyse du ttaTOil de M3C. LaCERet Vieneb^ in the BuUefindeVInsHtute 
Pasteur, Vol. XIV, 1910, p. 076. (Ed,) 

(3) See B. Xug. 1914, No 708 (Ed.) 
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than the first cutting of hay, all su^ested that the trouble was due to a 
deficiency of protein. 

As is well-known, only a portion of the plant protein consumed enters 
into the formation of animal protein. 

The richer the forage in protein, the easier becomes the elimination 
of the constituents which are not used in metabolism. Further, in many 
cases, the real remedy for the licking disease may consist, on the one hand, 
of increasing the absolute amount of protein, and on the other, of giving 
protein of a different composition by altering the botanical constituents 
of the forage, or the fertiliser, or using forage of a different quality, 
viz., at different stages of growth. The drying of the forage may also 
have some effect, seeing that under natural conditions certain components 
are washed out by the rain, and that the action of the sun produces chem¬ 
ical changes affecting some important substances present in fresh grass. 

The author, after a consideration of all the data referring to the lick¬ 
ing disease, and the conclusions that may be drawn from them, recommends 
the following prophylactic measures;— 

1) Care should be taken that sodium should not be lacking in the 
forage. The rest of the mineral constituents should form a basic mixture 
containing 600 to 750 mgm. of alkali equivalents. 

2) The protein content of the ration ought •to be increased by the 
addition of concentrates rich in protein (linseed cake, palm-oil cake) 
suitable for ruminants. 

3) Hay must be made of the youngest grass possible ; this has re¬ 
cently been advised by Neubatter, as the best means of remedying the 
lack of protein in forage intended for growing stock. 

4) In conclusion, the author lays great stress on the necessity of 
further eaqpeiiment to determine whether the good effect of sodium ni¬ 
trate observed by him is to be attributed to the sodium, or the nitiog^. 
In order to do this, one plot must be manured either with sodium chloride, 
or with sodium sulphate, at the rate of 780 to 1170 kg. per hectare, whilst 
another plot is manured with ammoniacal salts. During the execution 
of his experiments, the author still believed in the efficacy of the sodium 
in the sodium nitrate, but he is now inchned to avscribe the ^favourable 
effect to the nitrogen content of the forage. 

The author considers that ordinary diying causes the loss of certain 
indispensable substances; the truth of this opiidon should be tested by 
comparing the products of the usual drying methods and those obtained by 
ensilage, or a modem drying process entailing the minimum loss of nu¬ 
trient substances. 

1133 - Experiments in the Treatment of “Debab” (1 ).--sbrobnt,bdm,Sbroent, 

At and Foley, H., m the AnnnJss dg VInsUiut Pasteur, Vol. XXXV, No 3, pp. 204-211. 

Faxis, 1921. 

The authors tried the following remedies for the treatment of “ debab'' 
(trypanosomiasis of dromedaries) at the Pasteur Institute of Algeria;— 

(1) See R Nov-Dec 1920, No irs** {Fd,) 
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(i) 15 gm- afridol Cl. (o-dicihloro-benzidine + H. add) injected in 5 doses in 
4 months; (2) trypano-blue in 3 injections of 4 gm. at an interval of 2 
'f (3) emetic and atosyl for 3 wedis, in intravenous injections of 2 
gm. of emetic each week; 3 days later, a subcutaneous injection of 3 gm. 
of atozyl; (4) a 0.5 % solution of emetic in tepid distilled water injected 
into the jugular vein. 

In the doses used, afridol Cl. cured the animal i time out of 2; the 
amount of trypano-blue was instiffident; the emetioatozyl combination 
proved active; indeed emetic which has the advantages of being dieap and 
easily used for intiavenous injections into camels, is capable of rendering 
signal service in the treatment of debab; if given in doses that are non¬ 
toxic to the dromedary, it however sometimes fails to act upon the try¬ 
panosome. It is thus necessary in such cases to try the effect of adding 
some other drug to the emetic. Quantities above 1.50 gm. are capable 
of killing a dromedary wdghing 300 kg., but 1.50 gm. and less are well 
tolerated ; 0.50 gm. is not suffident; therefore the best amount is i. gm. 

1134 - Critical Study of Davainea spp.. Fowl Parasites in the District of Granada, 
Spain. — RonszouBZ l/>psz Nbyxa. C. a aboxatoxio de zoologia de la Facultad. de 
Faimadla en Giaaada), in the Revtsia de ta Real Academia de Ciencias exaetas fisicas y 
fUKturales de Madrid^ Vol. XVllI, Nos. r, 8 and n, pp. 32S-34Q, 3 figs., 3 pi., Bibliography 
of 26 works. ^JCadiid, Jan. Feb. Mar., 1051. 

The author gives the synonymy, morphological characters, life his¬ 
tory, list of animal hosts, geographical distribution, and pathogenic ac¬ 
tion of the following ^des of intestinal worms found in fowls in the dis¬ 
trict of Granada: Davainea tefragona, D. certicilVus, D. progloUina, and 
D. enchvnobotlmda. 

XI35 Ike Ghemicai CompositiOD and Forage Value of the Straw of Different Vaiie- 
tfes of Wheat Grown nntotbe Same Condithms, in Italy. —albbrxoiu f. and ko- 
SIKbuj, O. (lyabomtocio di Chimica agiaria della R. Tnivexsit^ di Bologna), in le Staxiom 
aperimefiieli itaUenei VcIL, 1,1 V, Parts i.-6, pp. 129-144. Bibliography of 6 works. Modena, 

Z92X. 

The authors used the progeny obtained from selection experiments 
directed by Prof. Todaro, in order to answer the following questions. 

i) wketh&T there is any chemical'difference in the fully ripe straw of 
different varieties of wheat that have been grown under similar conditions. 
3) The possible correlafion between the composition and characters of 
the variety. 3) The forage value of straws thus grown. 

1) Chemical Composiiion. — The .straws investigated belonged to pure 
lines; they had grown in the same soil in a good year (1913-1914) with suf¬ 
fident rainfall, and had not suffered from rust or lodging. The straw 
was cut at one third of its height. The analytical results are compared 
with the data furnished by other authors respecting the composition of 
wheats cultivated in higher latitudes. 

This comparison diows that the soft wheats of the Province of Bo- 
fegua are richer in ash, and hence poorer in organic matter; they contain 
more crude protein and are less lignified. 
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There was little difference in the amount of ash in the various Bolognese 
wheats (7.2 to 7.5 % of dry matter at 1050 C except in the case of 2 fami¬ 
lies, when it was below 7 %), and also in the fats (from 0.9 to 1.75 % of 
crude fat, uaually about i %). The investigation was thus confined to 
determitung the amount of crude protein, cellulose, and phosphoric add. 
The 13 families examined can be divided into the following groups : 

(a\ Straw containing over 3 4 crude protein, leas than 43 % cel¬ 
lulose, and 0.3 % phosphoric add. Varieties;— Cimone, Normale, ]^eti i, 
Rieti II, Gentil Rosso fam. 43, and Dur de Portonovo 

{b) Straw containing over 3 % crude protein, less than 45 % cd- 
lulose, and. 25 % pho^horic add. Varieties Cologna fam. 12, Nasolino, 
Bordelais, and Poulard d'Australie. 

(c) Straw poorer than the preceding varieties:— Awnless Gentil 
Rosso, Inallettabile, and Turgido nero (P^tanidle noire). 

2) Correlation Between Chemical Composition and Variety. — This 
grouping shows that the straw of different varieties of wheat grown un- 

Digestible Nutrient Substances in Wheat Straws, 
in % of Material Dried at 105® C. 





Nitro¬ 


Diges¬ 

Fur X kg. dry matter 
calories equhalent 

Varieties 

Crude 

Crude 

gen 

Celu- 

tible 

to physio- 
Ip^nal 
nutritive 
effect 

CD 

to tbk 


ProteiiL 

1 

&.ts 

j free 
extracts 

lofle 

1 aXbn- 

zoen 

assimilable 

1 matter 

1 


Cimone. 

• 1 

0.22 

0.34 

16.39 

21.50 

— 

1397 

327 

Normale .. 


0.27 

0,46 

16.37 

20.75 

— 

1382 

335 

^Cologna fam. 12 . . . 


0.17 

0.54 

15^3 

21-75 

— 

1378 

303 

Kietifam. i. 


0.22 

0.29 

17.37 

20.16 

— 

1382 

351 

» fam. IX. 


0.21 

0.34 

X6.82 

21.00 

— 

1396 

337 

Masolino.. 


0.14 

0.49 

15.97' 

22.26 

— 

1420 

320 

Gentil Kosso fam. 5S • 


0.17 

0.44 

16.13 

21.79 

0.05 

1406 

275 

Gentil Kosso fam. 48 • 


0.20 

0.31 

17-31 

20.39 

— 

1389 

336 

Rouge de Bordeaux. . 


0.22 

0.29 

16.06 

22.23 1 

— 

1413 

301 

Inallettabile fam. 38 . 


1.20 

0.31 

13.87 

1&.46 

22.67 

— 

14X9 

306 

Poulard d’Australie . 


0.27 

0,31 

21.51 


1401 

326 

Tur^do nero. 


0.12 

0.28 

15.67, 

23-24 

0.02 

1427 1 

300 

Bur di Portonovo . . 


0-13 

0.34 

17.231 

20.80 

0.02 1 

1400 

348 


(i) H&eigy eqtdvalents of the digestible part of the forage, not xeickoning all energy, that 
is to say substance, expended for their utilisation the organism. 

(s) Energy values of the forage in the production ration. The calculatioa has been made 
irom the amount of meat and fat produced, according to Kellner's researches on adnlt cattle 
that were resting, by eaCh gronp of food principles when these are added sepamUlv to a good 
maintenance ration. From the total thus obtained have been deducted the calories equiva¬ 
lent to the work of digesting the cellulose whidi, in straw, acc^panies these groups of simple 
mutritive substances. 
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der tlie same conditions, present when perfectly ripe, small differences 
of composition, which appear without exception to be in harmony with 
the type to which the variety belong. 

On an average, the wheats most resistant to lodging have a more lig¬ 
neous straw (culms and leaves), but this correlation is not always foimd. 

3) Forage Value for Feeding CaUle, — The nutritive values of the 
straws examined are given in the annexed Table ; the straws contain no 
digestible albumen, this result is obtained because the digestibility coeffi¬ 
cient of the crude proteins is so low (4 %) that there remains of their 
total, which is % or % that of meadow-hay (ii %), only non-albuminoid 
nitrogenous substances. 

When straw is fed as forage, the authors recommend that it should 
be cheeped into small pieces of about 2 cm., and not ground; other¬ 
wise it would not be sufficiently penetrated by the saliva, and might pro¬ 
duce constipation. They advise feeding it 3 times a day, and that the 
cattle should be gradually accustomed to this very fibrous diet. 

V 5 ^th the exception of the Dor de Portono vo wheat (which, because the 
dimate of Bologna is damper than that to which it is accustomed has an 
abnormal composition, being poor in cellulose, but also in protein and phos¬ 
phoric add), the Rieti straws of the Cologna and awnless Gentil Rosso 
types are the best and least fibrous. The differences are, however, so slight 
that it can be conduded that the choice of straws for forage, provided these 
hdve properly ripened, should be governed more by their appetising qual¬ 
ities than thdr composition. 

Z156 - Oontribiitiaii to Oar Khowle^e of the Toxic Prodnefs of New Hay. — zchokxb, 

E, fBeobachtungen fHaer Veigiftoiigen mit Neiiheu), in the SfJtwetzet^ Arcktv fOr Tterhetl- 

kunde^ Vol. Part 5, pp. 193-302. Zurich, May 1921. 

Alttough it is well known that new sweating hay sometimes disagrees 
with animals, especially horses, the sdentific explanation of this fact has 
so far little foundation. The author, who bases his statements upon 
I>dpper's observations on the spontaneous combustion of hay (i), con- 
dudes that, in new hay, chemical decomposition takes place resulting in 
the formation of extremely toxic substances. This decomposition is due, 
in the first place, to the action of enzymes, which on being set at liberty 
in the dying plant, cause a rise of temperature varying from 400-45® C. 

At this temperature, the conditions are favourable to the growth 
of many fungi that at once produce actual fermentation. Besides the 
Miicorineae and spedes of Aspergillus, the following micro-organisms also 
appear: — Bad, coli^ Bad caUfador, Oidium ladi. Bad, fluorescens lique- 
faciens. Bad. fluorescens non liquefaciens. Bad, herhicola aureum. Bad. her- 
bicola rubnmitBad. mesmtericus vulgatus. Bad, mycoides. Bad, Zopfii, Bad, 
aerogenes, Bad, megalerium. Bad. levans and, especially, the thermophilous 
spedes, AcHnomyces ThermopkUes, Thermomyces kmiiginosus, and Thermoa- 
scus ouranHacus, which .can raise the temperature up to 73® C, During 


(z) Sec R. April 1921, Mo. 440 ; See also R. Dec. 19141 No, 11-^5. [Ed.) 
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this time, evapoiation takes place in the hay, and the water condenses on 
the cold parts. Probably metais such as iron and manganese, that can 
act even if onlj*^ traces are present, bring about, like actual catalysts, oxida¬ 
tion phenomena (raising the temperature to 280® C), thus causing the forma- 
tion of different new products. It is doubtless the iron which plays the 
rdle of fire-carrier and induces the ignition of the heated hay. 

The products of this chemical decomposition are volatile com¬ 
pounds, ethereal oils, and although these graduaUy evaporate and fin¬ 
ally completely- disappear, while present, they endow the hay with 
certain toxic properties. The author farther mentions a fact showing 
that toxic products can be formed even in old hay, if it be exposed to 
great heat. A fire having broken out in a bam, 63 cattle were taken back 
to the cow-sheds some days later. Suddenly 15 of these animals were seized 
with diarrhoea, drowsiness, violent palpitations of the heart, while eczema 
made its appearance on their backs, etc. The origin of all these symptoms 
could be traced to the rain-water dripping off the bam after having passed 
through the heated hay that was even partly carbonised by the fire. The 
drops falling on the animals* skin cause actual dermatitis, and gave rise 
to internal troubles when they found their way into the food in the feeding- 
troughs. Experiment prov^ed that this water had fatal effects upon rabbits 
and mice. 

AH the obsen’ations made on the formation of these poisonous sub¬ 
stances may be summarised as followsThe quality and qtiantity of 
the. new products arising in fermenting hay depend on its composition and 
degree of maturity, the micro-organisms developing in it, and the intensity 
of the fermentation process. 

Since this phenomenon cannot be prevented, the time-honoured pre¬ 
cept of never using new hay till 3 months after it has been made, should 
be scrupulously obeyed. 

ZZ37 " Hesearebes in Austria on the Acidity of the Most Important Cattle Foods on 
the Market. — wnjs:. 1,., in the ZeitsOrM tvr dt.is LnndautscJnfthche Versuchsh esen in 
Osterrgtch, Year XXI, pp. 202-203. Vienna, lOiR; Sumniari<^d in Btedermann's ZeiOr tU 
blitt. Year XI,IX, Part 7* PP 2^7 2bM. leipzig, July iqai. 

The atithor has analysed a good many cattle foods, and tested a suf¬ 
ficient number of samples of those given in the following Table, to enable 
him to divide them into sub-groups, and also to classify them according 
to their content in free fatty adds. 

This table shows that -^e percentage of neutral samples, and of those 
poor in adds, never fell lower than 50, except in the cases of groundnut 
and sesame cake. It was generally alK)ve 60, and in the ca.'ies of the sun¬ 
flower and maize residuum cake was as high as 80. The jieicentage of 
samples with a high add content, which from a physiological point of 
view can just be regarded as permissible for stock-fedds, varied from ii.i 
tor sunflower-seed cake, to 21.0 for molasses feeds, f. c., between Vio and 
Vs of all the samples. 

The group of substances that were rich in adds, and hence liable to 
being already to a certain extent rancid, showed the greatest variation, 
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and should only be used v^ith extieme caution for feeding cattle. Hence, in 
normal times, 7.7 %-43.3 % of all the samples (from the maize residuum 
to the sesame cake) should not be fed to stock, or if given, special precau¬ 
tion must be observed 

Percentage Distribution of the Samples in the Three Sub-Group*^, 


Poor in acid<^ 

Averse 

Rich in acids 

and neattal 

acid content 

Per Cent 

Per cent 

Per cent. 


Pumpkui cake 

6j.7 

20.5 

15^ 

Si]]ifioweis*seed cake 

78.8 

TI.I 

lO.I 

Colza cake . 

69.5 

20.7 

9.8 

I/inseed cake. 

63.7 

20.8 

15-5 

Haize rtsidmim 

80.1 

12.2 

7-7 

Gronndiittt cake. . . 

43-8 

x6.6 

39.6 

Molasses feeds (t Melasse flitter») 

70.5 

2 Z .0 

8.5 

Sesame calce 

41.8 

14.9 

43*3 

Ricse meal. ... 

51-7 

z 6.9 

31-4 


The author then mentions all the foods of which the fatt3’-aad eptu- 
tent had been determined during the three yeais of the experiment (1915- 
1917). The foods are dassed according to the oleic-add content of the fat. 
The millet-meal {*' Hixsefuttermehl ”) contained most oleic add, 91.66 % 
(as against 8447^0 hi 1904) Horse chestnuts which had 4 5^% free 
fatty adds proved the most neutral ot all the foods tested for oleic add 
during the 3 years, although in 1914, hempseed cake (with 4 65 % free 
fatty acid) was the most neutral. 

The author discusses the most neutral and most add respectively of 
the commonest foods on the market. During the 3 years of the exper¬ 
iment, pumpkin-cake, with o 44 of free fatty adds, was the most neutral, 
whereas one groundnut cake proved the most add 

As the chief object of these researches was to determine the relation 
between the amount of fat and the percentage of free tatty adds, the author 
gives in another Table (basing his calculations on the data in the previous 
Table), the samples of foods that are respectively the poorest, and the 
richest, in fatty matter The poorest is a food containing molasses which 
has 0.33 of the richest, a pumpkin-cake with 29.9 

The author considers it of the utmost importance that these exper¬ 
iments should be continued, in order to obtain sufficient data to serve as a 
basis for the future compulsory determination of the quantity of free fatty 
add present in cattle feeds, in order to estimate their quality and, within 
certain limits, their freshness. The results of the analyses |that have been 
made for 4 years (1914-1917) form a ^od foundation for this work. 
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1138 - Ol^re Pomaee in Cattle deeding. — I. cuosoia, C., m Vlndastria taUttra e amtecnUa 

Year XVII, No. lo, pp. 176-177 ; ^o. 22; No. 23, pp 226-227 ; No. 2p Keggio 
Emilia, 1910; Yeai XVIII, No. 2, iti20. —II. I>E BESJEiiicns, A , La Probatjanda a»rtcola 
• Series II, Year XII, No. 3. Ban, Eebniary 15, 1920. — III, Dfi Pxeaequx: y Bcio J , 
in Hojas dtvuliadoras, Mimsterto dc Fomcnto^ Dtreceion general de 4 .L,ricuHura, Minas v 
Montes, Year XV, Nos 11-13, pp ii and is- ^Eadrid, June-July, 1021 

I and n. — The viigin pomace remaining after the oKves have been 
pressed, as well as the exhausted pomace which is left when the oil has been 
extracted by means of a solvent, can be used as a cattle feed, provided they 
are separated by winnowing from the ligneous part of the stones and skins. 

Prof. G. Briganti (La utUizzasione dei cascami ddVoUvicuiiura 
nd^alimentazione del hestiame, published by Prat. Jovane di Gaetano, 
Salerno), who has frequently studied the utilisation of this residuum, 
is of opinion that when the oil turns rancid, it produces great acidity in 
viigin pomace that has been kept for some weeks, and therefore it is unsafe 
to advise the use of this refuse as a cattle food until it has been ascertain- • 
ed, by careful experiment, that the acid fatty matter is not injurious 
to stock. 

The question of the use of olive pomace has been again brought for¬ 
ward by Prof. C. Ccgnoni, who carri^ out experiments on 3 cows at the 
« R. Stazione Sperimentale di Caseihcio at Lodi, in 1917, to determine the 
effect of virgin pomace upon the quality and quantity of the milk produced, 
and to ascertain any possible variations in the live-weight of the animals 
and their state of health. The experiment, which lasted 3 months, was 
divided into 3 equal periods of 30 days. 

During the ist and 3rd periods {the control period), a basal ration of 
hay + maize meal 4- bran + beets was fed to the 2 cows; during the 2nd 
period (experimental period), the bran was replaced by a quantity of pom¬ 
ace of the same food value, to which had been added (as it contains very 
little nitrogen) 15 groundnut cake which is very lidi in protein ; that 
is to say, that 2 kg. of bran were replaced by 1.8 kg. of pomace plus 15 
groundnut cake. 

The pomace used wns very fresh, and had been freed from fragments of 
kernel by means of an ordinary wheat-separator after having been first 
spread out for 4 day’s on the floor of a well-ventilated room. The bran, 
ahSaize flour, and pomace were fed as a mash. The cows ate the pomace at 
once, and during the timcf they’ were given it, increased lightly’ in live- 
weight, and yielded a little more milk. The milk was also ridier and its 
organoleptic qualities were not in any way altered. 

From the results obtained, M. Cugnoni concluded that: — i) Viigin 
poroace, in order to be readily eaten and weU utilised by stock, must be 
separate from the fresh unfermented residuum of olives; 2) it must be 
consumed as soon as possible, and not allowed to become stale; 3) wdl-pre- 
pared pomace, carefully-preserved to which other food substances have been 
added, has the same effect as wheat bran upon milk and fat production 
and upon the live-weight of the cattle to which it is fed ; 4) in calculat¬ 
ing the amount of pomace to be given, the total fat content of the ration 
must be taken into account; this ought not greatly’ to exceed the known 
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maximuin limits; if these are passed, the pomace would have an injurious 
effect by decreasing the coefficient of digestibility; 5) the transformation 
value of pomace is superior to that of bran, so that its use is much to be 
recommended from the economic standpoint. 

HE. — M. Joaquin de Petaeqxje y Erio, director of the Stock Breed¬ 
ing Section of the “ Granja-Escuela de Agricmltura ” of Saragossa (Spain) 
recommends, among other rations suitable for rearing stock, the following 
which contains olive pomace: — Sbr draught-oxen weighing 5 to 6 quintals, 
silage of Gramineae and Leguminosae 15 1 *^ + 5 1 ^. oats + 2 kg. olive 
pomace -|- straw ad lib ; for pigs that are being fattened 5 kg. siloed pulp + 
I kg. chopped lucerne ha3" + i kg. maize grain - 4 - 0.5 kg. bean meal + 
0.8 kg. oKve pomace in the initial ration, and 4 + 0.6 -f- 1.5 -f- i.o + 0.5 
kg. in the final ration. 

The Tables in the Appendix give the composition of the olive pomace 
*as follows: Dry matter 88.3 %; digestible proteins 4.3%; digestible 
fats 13.10 %; digestible carbohydrates 30.8 %. 

IZ59 - Defiefeney of Mineral Suhstanees and Protein in Cattle Feeds as the Cause of 
the Licking Habit. — See No. 1132 of this Reitmu.. 

Z140 - A German Study of the Txarjsmission ot Coat Colour in Thozou^hieeds.— 

SiESOsrPBLD, K., m the ZetischrtH iw GesMhunde itnd Pferdeguchi^ Year Fiart 4, 

pp. 69-76. Hanover, 1931. 

An account, for the use of breeders of some researches on heredity in 
horses, and of the practical conclusions to be deduced from them as re¬ 
gards the breeding of thoroughbreds, (i) Since the colours most frequently 
met with in pure-bloods are bay and chestnut, both black and white 
being comparativdy rare, researches on the hereditary transmission of 
coat colour axe mudi simpHfijed. 

il) Bay and chestnut coats. — The Author based ids study on 
the data given in the “ General German Stud book " {Allgefneines Deut- 
ches GestUt Bucfij. By selecting from this material some chestnut stal- 
^Hons with numerous progeny, it was found that, in addition to many chest¬ 
nut foals, there were a considerable number of bays, which is not suipris- 
ing, seeing that man^- of the dams of the foals in question had bay coats. 
Wbeie however the sires were hsLjs, there were jnoie ba}* than chestnut 
foals among the offspring. 

Although It may be suggested that this phenomenon is due to the 
fact that thoroughbred stallions usually have bay coats and also, are 
seldom mated with chestnut mares, this does not solve the question, but 
only ddlays solution. 

In addition to these bay sires, there is a small number of stallions, 
also bays, occupying a special position as regards transmission of coat 
colour. Thus, on examining the hsts of the numerous progeny of 
Aid Patrick, Dark Ronald, Dotamit, Fervor, Pekin, and Maimers, a black 

(z) For zaoifc detailed infonnation, especially a< regards the iiindame&tal facts see 
Stobvbs, a. W , Die Vsfcbuw^ der Haartarbe be%n VoUhJuipf&rde, August Reher, Serlm, 1917- 
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or white individual is occasionatly found among bay foals of all shades, 
but never a single chestnut. 

Theze must theiefoxe be two quite distinct classes of bay sixes, seeing 
that there are no intexmediate stallions between those begetting xnany chest¬ 
nut foals, and those whose offspring axe aH bays. One of these dasses pro¬ 
duces a laige number of chestnut foals, whereas the progeny of the second 
are aU bays, no xnatter whether the st^ons are mated with chestnut or 
bay mares, respectively. 

It is evident that the reproductive cells of each individual contain 
certain factors which are different in the two dasses of bay horses, that is 
to say, the chaiacter, presence of black pigment, is dominant as regards 
the character, absence of black pigment. Although the pedigrees of pure 
bays siring only bay offspring does not contain fewer chestnut animals than 
that of the impure bays, an examination of these pedigrees leads us to the 
important condusion that eadi bay individual is the result of the union 
of two bay parents, whereas among the impure bays, there axe many horses 
resulting from the mating of a bay or dbestnut sire or dam. 

Clearly it is necessary, in order that a bay individual may appear, that 
one of its two parents has transmitted the factor of the black pigment diaxac- 
teiising the bay horse. 

An impure bay will only have inherited this factor from one parent, 
whereas the diestnut animal will have inherited it from neither. Given 
that, as is wdl-known, each individual receives exactly equ^ hereditary 
portions from both parents, a pure bay horse has the ffictor for black in 
each reproductive* cell, the impure bay in half the cehs, and the chestnut 
has it in none of the cells. 

Thus, if a bay stallion is mated with a chestnut mare, it is ea^ to see 
that 75 % of the resulting progeny will be bays (impure bays: pure bays 
= 2:1), and 25 % will be chestnusts. On the other hand, where a chest¬ 
nut is mated with an impure bay, and an impure bay with a pore bay, 
50 % of the foals will bdong to each type. 

Although, in practice, these theoretical results cannot be observed 
with the same regularity in each isolated case, yet a large number (hun¬ 
dreds or even thousands) of matings between impure bay sixes and dams 
would always give, with almost mathematical accuracy, the proportion of 
75 % and 25 % chestnuts. In the same way roating impure bay 
stallions with chestnut mares will al^ys produce impure hays and chest¬ 
nuts in the proportion of almost exactly 50 %, respectively, as is also 
proved by an examination of the Stud-Book. 

E) Biack and whede coats. — The union of 2 black individuals 
may at any time give rise to chestnut or black offspring, but never to bay 
foals ; this shows that the bay factor is dominant over the factor determin¬ 
ing the extension of black. Consequently, a black foal can be obtained 
from mating two bays, or a bay and a chestnut. As regards the white horse, 
there is no question of the presjence of a pigment, but on the con¬ 
trary, of its absence from more or less of the hair, whilst the skin is 
pigmented. 
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It is thus evident that mating with a white hoise may at any time pro¬ 
duce a white indi'iidual, even if the parents are impure bays. On the 
other hand, unless one of the parents is white, the foals will never be white. 

C) Practicai, conci^usions. — The practical consequences resulting 
from these laws of transmission can only be considered to a limited extent 
in actual breeding operations. ' Nevertheless, they enable paternity to 
be established with certainty in cases where it is doubtful. They also 
show perfectly clearly that each individual transmits only what is present 
in its reproductive cells, but that none transmits better or worse than an¬ 
other, i. e., prepotency is of no account in the transmission of coat-colour 
On the other hand, it would be a mistake to r^rd other characters as 
necessarily correlated with the colour of a horse's coat. A white flnimgl 
may transmit the colour of its coat to all its ofEspring without transmitting 
its other characters to the same extent. 

The author then discusses the allied inferiority of pure-bred mixed 
ba3^ as race-horses, which he proves to be a fallacy by reference to some 
lists of famous mixed (or impure) bay stallions and mares in Germany. 
Finally, in discussing the somewhat prevalent idea that, in the ptog^y 
of certain stallions and mares, a particular coat-colour regularly denotes 
a more satisfactory individual than other shades, and that the coat-colour 
may be a visible token of the transmission to an unusual extent cf the pre¬ 
potency of an ancestor having a coat of the same hue, the author remarks 
that though it may be possible to conceive that some connection exists bet¬ 
ween colour and performance (such as in racing), no such correlation has 
ever been establi^ed as r^;ards the numerous diaiacters determining the 
racing capacity of thorough-breds. 

In the author's opinion, the importance of these laws of colour inher¬ 
itance consists in the fact that the hereditary characters of an animal 
cannot be influenced by any ancestor, but on the contrary, the genetic 
constitution of the individual depends solely upon the characters directly 
transmitted to it by its sire and dam. 

XX41 - Results of Measuring and Wel^biing the Different Classes of Half-Bred Horses, 

at the Chief Stud Station of Bebeiheck (Hofgeismar, Hesse-Nassau). —MxjiXEa, W. 

in flic Zeitschrifi fur Gesfuisliunde und Pfcrdezucht^ Year XII, Part 5, pp. t)6-ioo. Hanover, 

May i»j3i. 

From measurements and weights of BelgianRhenish draught-horses (i) 
recorded by Dr. Hotenthai, for the purpose of determining the development 
of the different parts of the body of these animals, it would appear that 
during the first year the increase in height is very pronounced, but ceases be¬ 
tween the second and third year, whereas the chest continues to become 
deeper until the third or fourth year. 

In order to obtain a general idea of the growth of half-bred horses the 
author proceeded, independently of Hubenthai,'s work, to measure and 
weigh the young horses at the chief stud station of Beherbeck. As his 


(i ) nUBESTTHM., H., Mespungstiadien an rheinisch-belgischen Pferden, in Der TiersiichUr^ 
year xoao. Sarin 8 and {Author) 
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examinatioii of the ammals 'was only of a preliminary character, he only 
determined the height at withers, the circumference of the thorax, the 
circumference of the cannon-bone, and the weight. 

Table I gives a summary of the results obtained. 

Tabie I. — Average Growth avd Increase in Live-Weight in 6 Months 
of Horses of the Classes of 1917,1918, and 1919 (i). 


Hares 

StaUioas. 


Class 1919 



cm. cm. cm. cm. kg. 


0 6 17 I 75 

8 9 13 0.8 zoo 


Class igx8 

Height 



cm cm cm. cm. kg. 


4 3 15 0.6 70 

5 5 10 04 75 


Class 1917 



I 2 10 0.5I 50 
4 5 5 0-7 38 


(i) The horses were measured and weighed m the middle ot April and middle of 
October 1920 (Author), 


These zoo-metric data clearly show that the growth in height of the 
half-bred horse does not cease, as it does in the case of the draught-horse, 
at the age of 3 years. Taken as a whole, the animal grows more and increas¬ 
es more in weight during the first 3 years. Up to their third year, stal¬ 
lions are much heavier and more powerful than the mares, but then the 
differ^ce becomes less. 

Towards the end of autumn, 19x9, more detailed measurements could 
be taken of the mares of the 1916 class. The results are given in Table n. 
The proportions and live-weight of these mares in November 1920 are 
given in Table HE. 

An examination of these Tables shows that all the half-bred Beber- 
beck mares, except 2, had not finished growing by the age of 4 years, since 
several of ^e animals gained 4 cm. in height after that time. In some 
cases, the height of the croup remained the same, in others it increased 
5 cm. The depth of the chest increased in nearly all the mares as did also 
the length of the haunch, croup, and chest, the circumference of the thorax, 
and the live-weight. In 50 % of the cases, the circumference of the can- 
nonbone was found to have increased 

As regards the treatment of the young classes, the author draws 
attention to the fact that, for the first three years, the animals were fre¬ 
quently turned out to exercise. The mares were served when about 3 % 
years of age. 
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Tabi^e n. — Measurements ani Live Weight of the Mares 
in 1919. of Classes 1916 



1 






1 

8 a 

!l 

1 

Naxne 

<8 

at 


•s 

*8 

V 


1 ^ 


f 



t 

JA 


§ 

§ 

1 

1 ^ 

1 i * 



1 

s 

1 

& 

1 

•0 

$ 


^ -s 










cm. 

cm. 

kfr 

Arbeit. 

158 

159 

83^ 

74-5 ' 

56 

505 

39 

186 

20 

500 

Citiirin,. 

x6o 

159.5 

86 

74 

56 

51-5 

41*5 

184 

19 

488 

G&nseleber .... 

158 

158 

82 

76 

53 

50-5 

41 

180 

20 

475 

Ifadenmidchen. . . 

157 

158 

86 

71 

52 

48.5 

39 

183 

18.5 

450 

Opfeiscfaale .... 

157 

159 

84 

73 

52 

52 

42 

x82 

19.5 

488 

Ostgrenze. 

155 

158 

80 

75 

58.5 

51.5 

41 

187.5 

20 

500 

Pflanze. 

153 

152 

80.5 

72-5 

53 

49 

40 

182 

19 

450 

Silhoaette. 

X48 

151 

79 

69.5 

54 

49 

40.5 

182 

18.5 

438 

.... 

153 

153 

8t 

72 

51 

48 

40 

180 

20 

450 

Tannagca. 

X46 

147 

79 

67 

48 

45.5 

41 

168 

18.5 

388 

Tuba. 

X62 

164 

84-5 

77.5 

54-5 

51.5 

42 

178 

19.5 

525 

Citter. 

158 

159 

82 

74 

55 

49 

41 

183 

19,5 

483 


(x) Djstanoe Icoiii gxotmd to lower edge of chest measuied at about xo cm. bdhiad 
the Inmt kgs. 

(2) Caknilated. 

(3) Measuied at the height of the coxofemoial joints. (Author), 


Tahls m. — Measurements and Live Weight of Mares 
of Class 1916 in November, 1920. 




cm. 

cm. 

ntw. 

cm. 

em- 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

cm. 

cn 

Axbc^ . 

160 

166 

159 

185 

82 

78 

59 

52 

45 

18S 

20.5 

600 

Chiaia. 

162 

17I 

162 

169 

85 

77 

60 

54 

45 

190 

20 

588 

Gfiasdebcr . . . 

162 

169 

i6x 

160 

86 

76 

58 

53 

43 

184 

20 1 

475 

T. 

157 

X66 

158 

161 

84 

73 

55 

50 

42 

185 

19 

550 

C^exsdiale. . . 

158 

166 

159 

162 

84 

74 

58 

51 

44 

185 

19.51 

525 

Ostgfienze . . . 

158 

164 

158 

172 

80 

78 

57 

52 

45 

192 

20 

588 

Pflanze. 

159 

x6o 

152 

165 

76 

77 

58 

'I 

41 

183 

19 

550 

SOhoiiette . . . 

1 *50 

156 

151 

158 

77 

73 

55 

50 

42 

187 

19 1 

509 

Ttygmnfiilr , . . 

154 

162 

155 

159 

79 

75 

53 

49 

44 

186 

20 

525 

Tannagm. • - * , 

, *48 

154, 

150 

154 1 

79 

69 ‘ 

50 

47 

44 

171 

19 ' 

538 

Tuba. 

161 

172 1 

166 

172 

87 

'7 . 

56 

52 

44 

189 

20 1 

600 

Citter. 1 

1 158 

*671 

159 

t6o j 

83 

75 

56 

51 

45 

188 

19.5 1 

525 
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1142 - Hie Barb As an Army Horse. — Verjdin, R., in The Revue Agricole de VAfrique da 
\ord. Year XIX, No. loi, pp. 537-539- Algiers, July 1921. 

la Ms work on the origin, shape, character and performance of the 
Barb or Barbary horse, the author draws attention to the fact that the 
present type of tMs breed differs greatly according to the place where it 
is found. Thus in the region of Till, where few if any attempts at breeding 
are made, the animals are smaller than those in the Bdauts-Plateaux, but 
more strongly-built, have tMcker 1 ^, a longer and stronger head with more 
powerful lower jaw, short strong loins, rounded croup, and rather tMck 
hocks; in ^ort these horses show little trace of good blood. On the 
other hand, beyond Till, in the region of Tiaret, in the plain of Aribs, 
near Aumale, in the plains of Mina and Relizane, Chdteaudun du Rhum- 
md, Ain-M*lila, BarSka, Batna, and Kenchela, in the district of Setifia, 
M^Sila, etc., the Barb has all the characters that fit it for a good saddle or 
army horse. 

It is larger, more handsome, shows its Mgh breeding ; its head is ex¬ 
pressive, the eye full and large, and the whole animal is symmetrical 
Horses from these districts are very suitable for improving the Barbaiy 
race. Beyond the Great Plateaux, the Barb of the Sahara is gradually 
replaced by the “ mehari ”, wMch is a very effici^it substitute. TMs 
type is cMefly kept by the principal native families. The animals differ 
little from those of Tiaret and Boghar, but give more evidence of breeding; 
they have a spare frame, their sinews are strong, standing well apart, their 
feet are small, and they are very sure-footed. 

In spite of the remarkable qualities of the Barb as regards endurance, 
hardiness, thriftiness, resistance to disease and Mgh standard of health, the 
war has brought out its defects as an army horse. These faults could, 
however, easity be remedied by sdecting the best type of animal with a 
dark coat, refusing all unsuitable animals at the service Station, and 
making every effort to obtain dark-coated stallions and brood-mares. 

On account of the trouble caused by the perpetual excitement of entire 
horses, the author advocates the compulsory castration of all army horses. 

ZI43 - The Sardiniail Donkey (i). — Morescsz, B., in tlie Giornole di AcricoUura delta Z>o- 
mewica. Year XXXr, No. 35, p. ars, 1 fig- Piacenza, August 1 5, 1921. 

After Spain, Italy is the country possessing most donkeys. According 
to the 1918 census, there were then 949162 of these animals in Italy as 
against ^5 728 in 1905. The great increase in the last 10 years is due 
to the war, for nearly half the horses and mules ware taken for military 
purposes from the various districts, so that their place had to be filled by 
donkeys. Over of the donkeys of Italy {205 000) are to be found in 
Sicily. The whole Valley of the Po has less than 150 000, but Southern 
Italy is for better off, and Sardinia has 35 000 donkeys and possesses a 
special breed. 


(x) See K. ^Iaschbroni, The Rearin** of Donkeys and their Crosses wth Horses in Italy and 
her Colonies, in R, Febniaiy itoo, pp. 130-13S. (Ed.) 
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The Sardinian ass probably belongs to Sanson's “ African species 
It is characterised by its small height {about 90 cm.; rarely, i metre), 
the great uniformity of the type, its symmetry, except as regards the head, 
which is too heavy, the solidity of its sk^eton, and its grey coat with the 
Saint Andrew's Cross. 

As it is very docile, this donkey does not need breaking in. It begins 
to work when about a year old, and acts as beast of burden, riding or 
draught animal. It is also used to work the norias, which raise the water 
required for watering the kitchen-gardens, etc. The Sardinian donkey 
can carry about 220 lb., and draw a vehicle with a load of some 880 lb. 
It is very thrifty, limng on roadside herbage, or when there is no work and 
it is turned out on waste ground, dpon a handful of barley and a little 
chopped straw. 

Before the war a Sardinian donkey cost from 20 to 50 Ure, but in 1919 
the price was 300 lire, and is now still higher. This increase in price is 
largely due to the fe.ct that they are much in request since it has been discov¬ 
ered, that the flesh of the Sardinian donkey is tender and delicate, and 
can hardly be distinguished from veal. 

The coat is usually grey, but sometimes dark-brown, with light areas 
on the inside of the thighs and round the eyes and moutibi;this perhapsisa 
tign of crossing with Sanson's “ European species ", though in reality, 
the so-called European and African species are nothing but varieties. 

In Asmara, there is a breed of donkey that has become wild; most of 
them are grey, but albinos frequently occur. These animals are easily do¬ 
mesticated, and possess imusual strength. 

Occasionally donkeys like the grey ones in shape and size, but with 
black or dark-brown coats free from any white areas, are to be met with 
in Sardinia. 

Owing to its small size, the Sardinian donkey cannot be used for mule- 
breeding, which is in fact not practised in the island. 

1144 - The Cattle of Central Laos and Siam (z). — Sexlue(r, e. a. (Dixecteur des EtabUs- 
sements I^apiqne ^ Nap£, Laos;, in tlie BttUefinA rirole <U VImttiut Scienttfiqttc dc Saigon, 
Year III, No. 7 > PP- 320-224. Saigon, July 1021. 

In his article on the importance and methods of live-stock rearing in 
Central Laos and Siam, the author says that the chief cattle-breeding dis¬ 
tricts are the Province of Savannaket, the south of the Province of Gammon 
(Valley of Se Bang-Fai in Siam), and the Provinces of Lakhone and Nong- 
Khai, all districts whese cattle are numerous. 

As the inhabitants of these provinces consume little beef, they are able 
to send a considerable amount to the two great markets of the south : 
Blorat (Siam), Kiratia (Cambodia), and to Thaket, whence it can be des¬ 
patched to North Anam, since a cold-storage plant has been installed at Ben- 
thuy. The number of animals exported annually {5000 to 6000 from the 
three ;giamese provinces) is relativ^y large, and the author foresees 


(x) See jR. Marcb 1919, No. 333. (Ed.) 
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that the cattle industry will devdop greatly in the future, as soon as a 
better market becomes available, for there are large areas of uncultivated 
land that are wholly unsuited to rice and many years must dapse before 
other crops can be grown. Further, the registration of cattle which 
has now been enforced for some 3’ears in Siam, and will soon be extended to 
Ivaos, offers a certain guarantee against theft, and will therefore contrib¬ 
ute to encourage Stock-breeding. 

Breeds. — The cattle of I^aos and Siam are composed of a mixture of 
types, and it is thus extremely difficult to determine any distinct breed. 
Two pigments are met with, the coat-colour varying from ebony black to 
white, and passing through all the chromatic scale of greys, reds, and wheat 
colour. Some of the animals have long lines, but most of them are short. 
In ^te of the great differences existing between the various shapes and co¬ 
lours of these animals, the author bdieves that he has succeeded in distin¬ 
guishing a type which, from its frequent occurrence, may be regarded, if 
not as a race, at any rate as a sub-race, for it seems quite fixed, and is per¬ 
petuated, in spite of the mixtures and degeneracy involved by the total 
absence of a breeding system in the country. The characters of this type are 
as follows — Short lines, very short head, broad forehead, horns slightl5' 
raised and spreading, bodycylindrical, legs fine, chest not deep, coat brown- 
black with a mahogany or brown mule-stripe on the fore-hand, and a grey 
one on the hind-hand, slightly humped. On the whole the animal is 
small, but well-shaped, with little bone ; its weight at the age of 6 years 
varies (without fat), between 269 and 300 kg. Of the other cattle, some 
are distinctly of the Hindoo, and others of the Yimnan type, which is 
easily explained by the intercommunication between Siam, Burma, and 
China. 

Breeding. — There is no system of breeding: the calves, bulls and 
cows are bom, grow and reproduce their kind without any interference on 
the part of the owner, who often does not know how many cattle he possess¬ 
es, and does not trouble about them in any wa5". The animals that survive 
have evidently good constitutions. On the other hand, as a result of this 
method of rearing, they are very wild, and can only be caught with the * 
greatest difficulty. The best months for calving appear to be December and 
January. The calves are bom in the dr3^ season, and thus are sufficiently 
old to stand the heavy rains whidi begin in June. Very few calves are 
bom before December or after January. Cows that have calved in De¬ 
cember or January, do not come again in heat before April or May. 

Buees. — As the native does not scmple to castrate all the fee buUs, 
in order to obtain good draught oxen, the only animals left for breeding 
are small or badly shaped. The method adopted for castration is very 
primitive, and consist in crushing the testicles, so that often this in¬ 
complete operation is useless, for the testicles only develop to a less extent. 

Feeding. — The animals are out at grass all the year and housing is 
quite unknown. The chief forage during the dry season, when the grass 
is scanty or tough, consists of the ricestrawleft on the fidds after threshing, 
or of the stools that are still standing. This food, which the cattle eat 
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» with avidity, appears to be well assimilated, since in ^ite of its low 
nutritive value, they do not become thin, although given no other 
rations. In January all the fields are set on fire (i) and until the grass 
has grown again, the stock have to cont«it themsdves with what they can 
find. Since, however, the numbet of head is veiy small in comparison 
with the vast areas they range, the cattle do not lose much flesh, and get 
on quite well until the grass shoots plentifully once more, after the usual 
February rainfall. 

Dkessing-yieij». — An appended note gives the dressing yid.d of 
the cattle reared in I^os and Siam. The author mentions the fottowing 
interesting detailsThe carcasses of I^aos oxen weigh from 120 to 220 
kg., the average weight being I50^kg. without the head. In spite of their 
somewhat light wei^t, these animals have not the defect characterising 
most primitive races, viz., that owing to the poor devdopment of the muscu¬ 
lar tissue, the proportion of net meat to gross weight is much less than in 
the European breeds {2). 

The formation of the Eaos animal (round croup, cylindrical body, 
and great muscular development) renders its meat yield equal to that of 
European cattle of the first quahly ; it is the thickness of the chine and sir¬ 
loin that increases the percentage of net meat and makes these oxen so 
valuable. 

The chest is rather high, but thick; there is little fledi on the flat ribs. 
To sum up: the Iaos ox has uo hump and when highly fed, these animals 
run more to meat than fat. Meat covered and streaked with fat is of rare 
occurrence. When the bulls are castrated young, the beef is fine-grained. 
At piesmt, however, the animals slaughtered are bulls (or oxen that have 
been castrated), from 2 to 3 years of age, so the meat is rather coarse. 

Conclusions. — From the above frets, the author believes himself 
justified in concluding that the cattle of 3 >los and Siam, like those of Ton¬ 
kin and Anam, are degenerating, as they have reached the critical stage 
wfaeu degeneration proceeds rapidly. The author however hopes that 
, as a result of selection a presentable herd maybe got together in 10 genera¬ 
tions from the elements present in the country itself, or in the neighbour¬ 
ing States. In his opinion, the best method of selection would be to retain 
all the bulls and cows of the required type for 6 generations. From the 
7th generation, it would be possible by carefully sorting the buHs, or by 
introducing new bulls of perfect shape, to breed for lighter bone and for 
muscular development, by iutercrosang the animals until the desired type 
was fixed. No improvement in the milk yidd could be expected, fox owing 
to local climatic conditions, the breed would never produce good milch 
cows. 

(z) riiis anxmal buroini; of tbe fidds appears to produce no effect upon ttie cattle 
pQxasites (ticks, le^^^hes, etc.). {Aufitor) 

( 2 } According to data sent to the BnUetun Agficple de PInstUuf SdenHfique de Saigon by 
1C. LslfOUBX, Chkf of iBe Codun'Chma VetexBiaiy Service at the Sfdgon abattoir the average 
net^wei&ht 

***““ J liiZ-V'i between 43 3 . «{. (AtOAor) • 
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As regards the quality of the meat and the dressing yidld of the I^os 
and Siam cattle, the beef is fairly good in quality, and there is less waste 
than with meat from Australia and Argentina where, owing to the in¬ 
troduction of English breeds (especially Shorthorns), there has been a 
tendency to develop unduly’ the fatty tissues to the detriment of the 
muscles. 

1145 - The Gattle of French Guinea. — L 1 Kczui, d t Froid tt des industries FrtJO- 

rifiaue^f Year II, Vol. II, 2so. 6 , p. 2116 . Pari®, July 

Guinea possesses numerous sources of wealth, and among the 
most important, is its large stock of cattle, which is capable of 
still farther increase. The finest herds are to be seen in the re¬ 
gion of Fouta, which is inhabited by the foulas, an ancient race of 
nomadic shepherds. The animals are usually small, but sturdy and in 
good condition. Daring the winter they graze on the grassy plateaux, 
and during the dry season feed in the great deep valleys that intersect 
these plateaux. I/ike all the other herds of the country, these herds have 
decreased owing to outbreaks of epizootic disease of varying severity, of 
which the consequences must not be denied or exaggerated. It has 
often been stated that the cattle of Guinea had lost all their value, having 
been decimated by terrible pests. This is fortunately not the case, and now, 
as in the past, the Fouta remains the source of supply from which the 
neighbouring countriesof Senegal, Sudan, Portuguese Guinea, and especially 
Sierra lyeone, obtain their cattle. During the war, the provisioning of 
the troops, and the large consignments of cattle sent to the Cold Storage 
Factory, at lyndiane, contributed to the impoverishment of the Guinea 
herds. The value of the stock, however, wMdi is still considerable, is esti¬ 
mated not to have been reduced by as much as Vxo- Statistics show that 
Guinea cattle still number about 400 000 head, and probably this figure, 
which is based upon the returns of the natives, who do not like the full 
amount of their possessions to be known for fear of increased taxation, is 
fan too low. The number of cattle exported, which in 1914 was over 12 ooo' 
and reached 17 000 during the war, now tends to decrease. In 1919, 
hardly 7000 head were exported, and in the three first quarters of 1920, 
there was a farther drop to below 3000. 

This is due to the efforts of the Government which is doing its best to 
restrict exportation. It should be remembered however, that as the Cus¬ 
tom Offices are very far apart, there is much opportunity for fraud on the 
land frontiers, so that probably the figures returned are much below the 
truth, and can only serve to give a rough idea of the real number of 
cattle leaving the comftry. 

The number of raw cow-hides exported affords a good means of esti¬ 
mating the size of the herds. Since 1913, the average weight of hides ex¬ 
ported amounted to 1000 metric tons which represents, asSuming the aver¬ 
age weight of a hide to be from 12 to 15 kg., mote than 8000 animals sort 
to the abbattoir. If to this number are added the average exportation 
returns viz., 10 000, the normal annual loss of the herds would be 18 000 

[1144-1145] 
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to 20 000 head, which does not appear excessive. From these observa¬ 
tions, it may be concluded that the cattle of Guinea have not been reduced 
to the extent alleged and that, if were systematically^ managed, they might 
be a source of large revenue to the Colony. 

1x46 - Experiments Made in the United States on the Effect of Hydro^anic Acid 
in Sudan Grass on Cattle. — Swansoit, C. O is Journal ot the American Society 
of Agronomy, Vol. Xlll, Xo, i, pp. 33-36. Washington, Jan. ujzi. 

As occasional cases of poisoning of cattle due to eating Sudan grass 
(Sorghum exiguum) had been observed, the Dairy Department of the 
Eansas State Agricultural College conducted experiments in 1919, with 
6 Holstein cows put to pasture from July to October on a plot of 5.4 acres 
of Sudan grass. Samples of this grass were tested for hydrocyanic acid 
content. In October 2 other cows which had not eaten any Sudan grass 
were placed in this pasture. The following is a summary of the first re¬ 
sults obtained 

Although hydrocyanic acid was found in large amounts in Sudan grass 
used for pasture, no harm resulted to the cattle. 

Liberation of hydrocyanic acid is apparently associated with enzyme 
action. Digestion in water at room temjjerature for several hours and sub¬ 
sequent distillation gave larger amounts of hydrocyanic acid than if 
sulphuric acid was added. Hot water and dry heat diminished the 
amount of hydrocyanic acid obtained, whilst slow drying caused it to 
disappear. Tests made on wilted samples or those ser-eral days old may 
be considered as worthless. Tests made immediately on frosted grass 
gave very high amounts of hydrocy^anic acid, but this disappeared rap¬ 
idly as soon as the plant began to wilt and was completely dispersed 
when the plant was dry. 

• While in the case of the two cows who had never previoudy eaten 
any Sudan grass there seemed to be no ill effects, under other conditions 
it was proved that immunity was not due to habituation. 

These results do not permit any definite condusions to be drawn 
but it is proposed to extend the investigations. 

XX47 - German Experiments on the Value of Urea in the Feeding of Sheep and Other 
Rttminants, — Voltz, W,, in I. Mitteilungen der Deutschen Landn/irtschafissieseUschait, 
Year XXXIV, No. 27, pp. 37C-373. Beilin, July 1919; II- Btedennanns ZontralblnU, 
Year XLIX, pir* 7, pp. 369-272. Leipzig, July 1920. 

In view of tlie fact that at the present time in Germany the amounts 
of vegetable protein required for feeding cattle are inadequate, the question 
of the substitution of amides and especially synthetic urea for vegetable 
protein has become of great importance. As a preliminary experiment 
gave encouraging results, further ex^riments were undertaken with 
sheep. The typical ration consisted of rye husks and chopped rye-straw, 
both disintegrated, dried and finally ground (“ Strohstoff '*), prepared ac¬ 
cording to the Beckmann method (i) through the action during varying 

(i) See S. AptO tw, No. toG, in. (Ed.) 
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periods of a 1.5 % caustic soda lye. The proteii content of the " Stroh- 
stoff " was estimated by the Stdtzer method. The amounts of digestible 
protein were so minute that they could not be in any way considered to 
be connected with the possible formation of animal protein; moreover 
these amounts were far less than the amount accumulated in tie tissues. 

In addition the animals were fed on boiled starch and sugar or the 
equivalent stardbi value in the form of starch alone. The daily dose of 
urea was at the rate of 30 grammes per head and the ration was completed 
by the addition of mineral salts. The animals which were of the long 
haired Merino variety (KammwoU^Merino), nine months old, and each 
weighing from 20 to 30 kg. at the beginning of the experiment, received 
daily the following amounts of mineral salts: 


CalciTmi carbonate . . . 

Sodinm. 

Soditim phosxdiate . . . 

Potassium sulphate. . . 


15 fipoa. Potassxum snl^Aiide. 

S Magnesium aside. . 

4 > Iroa daoside • • . 

4 • Total of food salts. 


I gm. 

T » 
0.2 » 

30.2 gm. 


No compounds containing iodine or fluorine were given. The potas¬ 
sium sulphate was reduced .by the intestinal bacteria, ^though the feeds 
given cculd not contain any vitamines, the author did not trouble to pro¬ 
vide special feeds rich in these substances, as he thought that the bacteria 
digested by the sheep contained them in sufficient quantity. As a matter 
of fact, dining the whole period of the experiment (over six months) 
the general condition of the animals under the ^cial treatment was 
never impaired. ^ 

As regards the utilisation of urea, experiments with three lambs gave 
identical results which are not quoted by the author, who only gives the 
results of a long series of continuous experiments made with one lamb. 
These results (see Table annexed) afford convincing proof that urea is a 
perfect substitute for vegetable protein in feeding-stuffe. 

Throughout the series of experiments the faeces always contained 
25 % more protein than the vegetable foods in the ration. For the proper 
growth of the wool 0.7 gm. of nitrogen had to be absorbed dally. The 
lamb's fleece contained 87,39 % of dry matter and 9.95 % of nitrogen. 


Gxowtli of wool duiing the 155 davs of the experiment.10Q0.3 gm. 

Growth of other epithelial products, about . . 100.0 « 


Increase in wetskt reckoned for 155 days . . T 5 Sg .8 » 
Weight of the lamb on the fost day of the first period kg. 29.25 
Weight of the lamb on the last day ot the seventh period » 37x5 

Actual ie^ease in weight . . . gm- 

The ratio between the increase in weight, leckscmed on the balance 
and the growth of wool, and that resulting from the actual weighing may 
be considered as quite satisfactory, the latter being 343 gm. (4.5 %) only 
in excess of the former. 

The author them deals with the question of the syndiesis of protein 
in the animal organism and quotes the thesis ot Abpkrhai<dbn (x), which 


(x> l^ehrbuch dt.r physloiogischen Chemio, Tfaxzd edition. Part II, p. * i^ 7 - 
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lays dowcL, that, in non-rtindnants, urea cannot be utilised for ftesh for¬ 
mation. This theory is further supported by the works of WBXSKn, 
ZtJNTZ, C. LiEHMAiirK and especially M. MuxxSR. According to the author 
KeI/LNBr's theory, according to which amides are never utilised by the 
animal organism except in rations deficient in protein, cannot be main¬ 
tained. Amides on the contrary should always be added to digestible 
protein and in feeding rations the amount of nitrogenotrs food material 
should be determined by the amount of digestible nitrogen. 

Z148 - The MaiselUes Breed of Pig. — Godik, R , m PMt Rsme s^neoU et korticoU ^ 
Year 37, No. 633, p 123. Aotibes, August 38, 1021. 

The author draws attention to the good qualities and defects of the 
Marseilles breed of pig, and suggests improvements whicb he thinks could 
be advantageou^y introduced into the method of rearing. 

The Marseilles pig has not yet attained a uniform type, but gives evid¬ 
ence of being the results of various crossings. It is remarkably prolific, 
the average litters containing 8 to 12 young, while litters of 14 are com¬ 
mon. A sow farrowing three times in the year can produce 40 pigs 
annually. * 

The young animals do not mature quiddy on account of wrong feed¬ 
ing at the time of weaning, so that the pigs take too long to increase their 
weight from 12 to 20 kg. As the breeder has no milk products, he uses 
nothing but wheat ofial, which too often contains inert or even poisonous 
substances. The author especially advises the larger and more systematic 
use of groundnut cake whicb should be broken up into quite small jneces, 
or powdered, and added to the warm or cold rations at the moment of 
feeding. By changing the diet in this way at the time of weaning, it is 
easy to gain a month. 

Another very common fault of the breed is the excesive length of the 
pasterns. This can be remedied by sdection, but the addition of bone phos¬ 
phate may also a^^ist. 

To prevent outbreaks of infectious pneumo-enteritis, Ibe author 
says that the animals and their sties should be kept scrupuloudy dean. 

1x49 - P^-Bieeding on the Hills of Piedmont a).— Voujsm, a iZootecfamcai Sectixm 
for the Province of Alcxandiiaj, in II CoUnatore, Vol r»7.No 23, pp 141-145,5 figs. 
Ca<^e l^Ionfenato, August 20, 1021 

On the hills of Alexandria, excellent results have been obtained by 
crossing the I^rge White York^re, an improved breed, with the local 
Reggio breed. The conditions obtaining in the district are wdl suited 
to the Large White, for small holdings predominate, there are plenty of 
vineyards and trees, and few dry meadows; further, the pigs are reared 
in sties. 

The Large Black Yorkdjires have also been tried, but with less suc¬ 
cess (at all events so fax as the pure-bred animals are concerned), for they 


(i) For further details on pig-bxeeding in Italy, JR July-August 1920, No. 779; 
R. June 1921, No 658; R. August 1921* No, 842 ; R September 1021, No 939 { Fd ) 
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axe not so well adapted to home-reaiing as the Laige Whites. On the other 
hand, their pioducts are preferred by the pork-butcher. 

If the local breed is crossed with the Yorkshire (either Large White 
or Large Black), the hybrids are most prolific, the Utters often con¬ 
sisting of II piglings instead of the 6 or 7 usually farrowed by the Beg- 
gio sow. 


1150 ~ German Experiments Made on Feeding with Rations Containing Large 
Quantities of Fish MeaL(x) — MOixer, K. (Oixektor der Vexsncfaswirtschaft far 
Scihweine halttoig, -fattening imd -zucht in Xtnlilsdotf Kxds Teltow), in the Deutsche 
LetndwirtschafUiche Tterzucht, Year XXV, No. 32, pp. 333*334- Hanover, August 1921. 

With a view to deciding to what extent the amount of fish meal 
could be increased in fattening pigs without detriment to the health 
of the animals and the quality of the meat, experiments were carried out 
in 1920-igax at the experiment farm at RuMsdorf for the keq)ing, feeding 
and bree^g of swine. 

The e]q)erimeat was divided into 2 periods, each lasting 4 wedks. 
Duringthe ist period, the animals were fed fish-meal, potatoes andb^ts, and 
during the and, potatoes entirely took the place of the beets, il^gbt pigs 
bom in July and August respectiYdy, which weighed at the end of the 
year 50 kg. on an average, were used ; 5 of the animals belonged to theim* 
proved xiative breed, while the 3 others were crosses between it and 
Yorkshires, Berksbires, or HUdedieim pigs- 

During the whole period of observation, the animals showed no serious 
symptoms,, whidiis a fact worthy of notice, seeing that they consumedlarge 
quantities of fish meal containing much more sodium chloride than is norm- 
fdly present in commercial meal. The composition of the meal used in 
the experiments was as follows:— Crude protein 60.20 %; crude fats 
"^'^7 %; sodium chloride 6.43 % : the crude protein content was thus high¬ 
er thm the average {52.5 %), whereas the crude fat content was below 
the average (2.1 ®y) which had much to do with the fact that the quality 
ot the meat and fat of the animals fed on this flour was not affetted. 

The potatoes {** Professor Wohltmann ”) given to the pigs duringthe 
experiment contained 14to 16 % of starch; the beets were of the half-su¬ 
gar variety known as Meyer PriediichOTerth's " Zuckerfutterwalse ”, 
with a dry matter content of 15 %. 

After having accustomed the pigs to larger amounts of fish-meal, the 
first experimental period (Feb. 3-Mar. 2, 1921) was entered upon; during 
this, the animals ate potatoes ad lib.snd a mixture of 16 kg. of b^tsto 0.9kg. 
of fish meal. The amount they consumed may be regarded as fairly sati^ 
factory. During the 2nd period (Mar. 14-April 10), they ate to satiety 
a mixture of 16 kg. of potatoes and 0.6 kg. of fish-meal ; as there were no 
beets in the rat^, the consumption was less than in the 1st period. 


{i> See J 2 . Bee. 1915, No. 1356. ( E 4 .) 
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Details relating to the food consumption and the increase in ^B?eight 
of the pigs during these two experimental periods are given in the annexed 


Table 


Food Consumption and Increase in Live-Weight During the Two Periods 
of Experiment with Fattening Pigs. 


Period 

of food 
oonsumed 

Conpoaiticni od ration 

Average 

mcreasemiveight 
per day 
and 

per head 

Apwittifa of food 
neoessary to pcodnoe 

I hg; of hve-^velg^t 

per head 
and per day 

Fash 

I Heal 

Potatoes 

Beets 

Fi^ 

vresoi 

Potatoes Beet 

\ 

1 

2 

14-30 

X064 

0.3a 

0.39 

6.95 

10.25 

6.95 

0.603 

0.639 

0 6 

11.53 Ti -53 
16.04 — 

Aierage 

lt.4Y 

— 

— 

— 

t.ttl 

— 

_ — 


Although it may be said that with a ration of different composition, 
the amount of food consumed daily might have been about 2 kg. more, the 
quantity actually eaten was satisfactory. 

The pigs consumed considerable quantities of this ration (upon which 
they were exclusively fed), seeing that their daily food contained as much 
as 0.39 hg. of fish-meal. Assuming the percentage of digestible protein 
to have been at least 50, each animal thus consumed with the fish meal 200 
gm. of digestible protein. 

The ration contained nearly exactly the amount of digestible protein 
(355 gm.), and the staix^ values (2.05 kg) necessary according to Kkij> 
MKR to fatten pigs, so that the increase in live-weight ought to have been 
sufficient. It was not so however Jfor the average only rose to 621 gm. 
per day, whereas in other fattening experiments made in the> winter of 
1920-21, at the experiment farm, the daily increase in live-weight was 
840-920 gm., being thus from 200 to 300 gm. more than when the pigs 
were given large amounts of fish-meal. 

From what has been said, it is evidently possible to fatten pigs on ra¬ 
tions consisting exclusiv^y of potatoes and feh meal; a satisfactory re¬ 
sult must, however, not be expected. It is probable that the animals would 
have put on more flesh, if only half as mudi fish meal had been given them 
(200 gm.), other foods rich in protein being substituted for the remain¬ 
ing h^. 

An estimate of the returns shows that considerable quantities of food 
are necessary to produce i Tsg. increase in live-weight, at all events, during 
the first period. As regards the second period howevef, the amount of 
food consumed is mote in accordance with the figures obtained in previous 
feittening experiments. In any case the experiment cannot he said to 
have been successful from this point of view. , 


[list] 
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The increase in the individnal live weight of the animals dniing the 
time the experiment lasted (Feb. 3-April 10, 1921), was as follows;— 
Ix>cai improved breed {5 pigs); 26 + 28 + 39 + ^ + 4^ i aver¬ 
age 35 kg. 

Cross-bred pigs {3 animals) : 41 + 31+32 1 ^.; average 35 kg. 
Thus the average increase in weight in the two groups was exactly the 
same- At the same time, there were marked differences, so that the 
a\’erage resnlts must be regarded as due tc mere chance. 

The figures gi\’en for the 3 first animals of the improved local breed 
represent the weights of pigs from the same litter, but the very fact that 
the first pig gained less live-weight than the other two, shows that it is 
not satisfactory, in this case, to have compared animals of the same litter 
Ti» two last pigs of the improved breed were the offspring of one boar, but 
of two sows of the same ancestry, yet they fattened very differently. As 
regards the half-breeds the largest increase in live-weight was gained by 
the product of a cross (Inrge Yorkshire ^ X Hildesheimer) (J x Inrge 
shire Yorkshire, whereas the other two pigs were the ofepiing of the cross 
Berkshire x local improved breed, and belonged to the same litter 
As regards the young pigs of the best litter hitherto farrowed at the 
Ruhlsdoorf Experiment Farm, none of them was able on this special ration 
to attain the average increase in live-weight for the fattening period. 

- BechKoeping in Ihe Txentino» Italy. — Boistii g <i>iretiore <ieU’istituto d’Agncoi- 
tvia di Sen Micfaele snll'Adisje, Ttentoj, in the tiahana, vol. XVII, No fc, 

pp 23S'24o Ancona. \t^st 1021 

Except for some portions of the Valley of the Adige and of the basin 
of I^ake Garda, which are devoted to the intensive cultivation of the vine, 
the whole of the Trentino is eminently suited to bee-keeping, as are indeed 
all*semi-mountainous or moimtainous districts where the meadows, or¬ 
chards and woods offer a rich and varied fiora to bees. 

Apiculture is a very long-established industry in Trentino. The agricul¬ 
tural College of San Michele has successfully carried out a most active pro¬ 
paganda for the’ substitution of a hive with moveable frames (preferably 
the Saxtort type), for the primitive construction used by the villager. 

During the war, the bee-keeping industry suffered greatly, but is now 
beginning to revive, as the great demand for swarms, and the high prices 
they fetch, abundantly testify. The Provincial Agricultural Council of Trent, 
and the Agricultural Institute of San Michele are encouraging the recon¬ 
stitution of this industry by providing travelling instructors and short theo¬ 
retical and practical courses of lectures, the gratuitous distribution of hives 
(in future the Italo-American Dadant type will be the one selected for 
this purpose), and sending out experts to visit the bee-keepeis. in the 
aouthexn part oPTrentino, the aurata ligustica bee has always been kept, 
bid the black German and the gray Camic breeds have penetrated into the 
nortbexn valleys, so that hybrids resulting from crosses betwefen the aurata 
and these two tyeeds are frequently found 
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115s - Piseienltllie In SwttzeTland iulflSO (I). — BuUetm Suisse ds PtAe el de PiseicuUure, 
Year XXH, No. 6, pp. 90-93. NencMtel, Jtme 1921. 

The foUo^nng infonnation has been taken from a Eeport issued in 1920 
T>y the Swiss “ Departement de Tlnterieur 

In 1919-1920,208 bleeding stations were working dining the incuba¬ 
tion period (as against 216 in the preceding 3^r), and 146756000 incuba- 
ted eggs produced 118 131000 fry, of which 117 302 337 {126 863 037 
in the preceding season), were placed in public waters, including 185 
337 fishes of I summer, or i year. (See table p. 1462). 

The fry produced by incubation were as follows 


(a; Native species 

Sabnon ... 1223 ooo 

Salmon-tront. 68 000 

X^ake trout. <l990oot» 

niver and brook trout.*.8 965 oo«j 

Salnto alpinui . 3 372 00» 

jRiver char. i 554 000 

•Corregooes.82253000 

Pike . i6 403oof» 

(b) Foreign Species: 

Fountain salmon. 61 ouo 

Fainbow trout. 242000 

Total. . 1x8x3x000 


The Confederation granted 44 210 £r. to the Cantons for pisciculture, 
(39 700 fr. in 1919), chiefly for raising fry and stocking the waters. 

‘ j:z 53-Experiment Station of Piseieiiltiiie at Evois^Finland.—' BRO(nBLi>r, p., Bvois 
Fiskexifdrsdkstationea, Resuliatet av des<% 25 dxfga veiksamhet, i892-z9Z7» in FinUnds 
Fiskerier, ydi. VI, 1920. Helsingfors, FiskeiistyreXsen: Summarised in the AU^emeine 
Fisekeret-ZcUuni*^ vol. SXVI, No. 12, ijp. 152-155. Munich, June 1921. 

I * 

An Bxperiment Station with an annexed College of Sylviculturtf and 
about 7 200 hectares of forest under its management, was opened as long 
ago as 1892, at Bvois, a small village 40 km. northeast of Tovastehus, one 
of the stations on the railway-line connecting Helsingfors with north Fin¬ 
land. Subsequently, a Pisdcultural Experiment Station was started, to 
whidi in 1901 was added a School of Fisdculture. At the head of this 
Stations there is a Director (M. Pekfca BROPmuoT) assisted by a fisher¬ 
man, who goes out fishing with the students and also completes the very 
complicated forms giving all data concerning the fisheries, and the various 
fish introduced into the numerous lakes and streams. 

The station has under its supervision 27 lakes with a superficial area 
ranging from i to 50 hectares (total 260 blares), and.,about 14 km. of 
watercourses. 

fi. See je Jan. 1921* No. 87 (Krf.) 
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The lakes are situated in the Kumoalv region. The country consists 
of sterile moors \dth stands of spruce and pine. The soil is sandy andstony^ 
and almost entirely uncultivated; marshes and ponds abound. 

The water oi the lakes is usually turbid, and of a dark colour, it is 
only dear in 4 cases. It contains much humic add and iron, but little lime. 
The bottom is covered with mud, which is usually soft and loose. The 
depth of most of these lakes is from 6 to 7 metres. 

As a rule, the water is cool even in summer : the temperature at the 
bottom of the shallowest lakes (2 m.) never rises above 100 C., and usually 
remains below 4® C., though that of the upper layer may reach zcfi C. in 
summer. 

Most of the lakes are gradually being Med up by water-weeds. 

The scanty flora on the banks consists of rushes, reeds, and pondweed 
(Potawogeion). Attempts have been made to increase the v^etationby 
the introduction of new spedes, but with little success, for all the nutri¬ 
tive matter available is used by the wild native plants. Under these con¬ 
ditions, the natural fauna, consisting for the most part of Limnoea and 
other molluscs, is very limited, although it is much more plentiful (as are 
also the fish) in 4 lakes in which flax is occasionally retted. In 4 small, 
manured fish-ponds there is abundant vegetation. 

The plankton is very little developed: it consists chiefly of rotifers, 
copepods, dadocera, and the protozoon Dindbryon. 

The natural ichthyofauna is chiefly composed of the following fish 
Perch (P^rctf), common roach {Leuciscus ruHlus), common pike {Esox 
lucius). Other rarer spedes are a small perch, the “ pope " (Acerina 
cerfMa), the lota (Loia loia), the “ nidd ” or ** red eye ” (Zeuciscus eryAr- 
ophAedfnus) and the bleak (AVbumus luddus). For the last 25 years, re¬ 
searches and experiments have been made to increase the fishing returns by 
stocking these poorly-provided lakes with new spedes. The following 
have b^n placed in the waterPerch (Perea lucioperca), Microptems 
sahnoides, tench (Tima Hnccii, the ide or nerfiing (Idiis miniaius), common 
bream (Ahramtis brantd)^ fountain salmon (Salvelvnus foniinalis)^ river 
char (SaiveUnus unihk^, salmon (Salmo solar), river trout (Salmo fario), 
rainbow trout (Saifno irideus), smelt (Osmerus eperlanus), crucian carp 
(Carassitts carassinij, Coregonus maraena, Coregoniis albula, pike (Esox 
ludus), and eel (Anguilla anguilla). 

The introduction of the bream was attended with great success. Cor5- 
gonus maraena and river front have also become acclimatised, although 
the latter are still rdatively rare in the waters of Evois. The river-trout 
are incubated at the Experiment Station. Positive results have been ob¬ 
tained by stocking with perch, crucian carp, tench, rainbow trout, fountain 
salmon, and Coregonus albula, but all the nerflmgs,river char, salmon, and 
smelts, as well as Micropterus salmoides, have completely disappeared. 

Because the common bream was introduced when adult> it has become 
aedhnatised in nearly half the lakes and can be caught as plentifully as the 
indigenous perch, pike, and roach. As it is a very prolific fish, some of the 
fry ha^-e to be distroyed. The average live-weight of the eatable indivi- 
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duals never exceeds 600 gm. During the first summer, the fry usually, 
attain the length of 3 cm.; they seldom grow to 6 cm. Spawning takes 
place at the end of May, when the temperature of the water is 20^ C. 

The smelt is very common in the north, and can easily be in¬ 
troduced into many of the lakes. The introduction of the ixy generally 
gives discouraging, and always uncertain results, owing to the lack of 
plankton without which these fish cannot live. During its first year the 
smelt attains the length of 20 cm. The number taken are from 6 to 10 % 
of the total catch. The average live-weight of a smelt is Irom 700-1000 gm. 
It spawns in the middle of October at a temperature of 4® C. 

Caregonus alhda is the largest and commonest fish of the great 
Ikk&s of Finland. It did very badly, however, in the lakes at !Bvois, 
where it suffered from want of food, as it lives entirely on plankton 
Though over 51 million fry have been introduced into these lakes in the 
course of some years, only a thousand fish have since been caught. The 
individuals that survived grew well, they were 14 cm. long in the 2nd 
*year, 27 cm. the 3rd, and 34 cm. the 7th. 

Perea lucioperca did not prove so satisfactory, although it was 
induced to spawn every year, the eggs being deposited as a rule after 
June 15, when the temperature of the air was 20® C. (water temperature 
149-26P C.). 

In the x)onds, the fish grew to as much as 8-10 cm. during the first 
summer, but in the lakes the3’’ remained very small 

Cracian carp onl\’ flourished in one lake (supeifidal area 7 hec¬ 
tares, depth 4 metres), which had been tertilised by retting fl.ax ; the fish 
caught anntL^3^ weighed altogether 32 kg. 

Eels spread everywhere after they^ were first introduced, and could 
frequently be caught but they were all \^ry small. The average weight 
of ^ the eels caught in one year is about 350 gm., although occasionally it 
is as much as 700 gm 

The roach is the commonest of the indigenous species. At first it re¬ 
presented 70 of the total number of fish caught, and it is stiU taken 
oftener than any other. The average weight of the individuals caught is 
25-50 gm. 

The perch also remains small. Average^ live-weight at first 31 
gm.; later, 39-55 gm. This fish spawns as soon as the ice melts, when the 
temperature of the water is about 5® C. The common pike caught weighed 
500 gm. on an average. In order to facilitate the introduction of new 
species of fish, many pike as well as roach, were taken. Ttiough the num¬ 
ber of roach in the Evois lakes were thus much diminished, the pike still 
always represented as before over 20 %, and sometimes even 30 % of the 
total catdi. This fish spawns soon after the melting of tbe icc. 

Production of the Lakes. — The average production of all the 
lakes during the g5 yeais of experiment was 3.69 kg. per hectare, and var¬ 
ied during the different years between 1.65 kg. (1894) and 6.52 kg. {1915). 
The average production of the various lakes was most irregular, being 
highest where jflax was retted, for the v^table matter introduced into 
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the water catised a richer fauna to devdop. Thus Elaitalampi (surface 
2.72 hectares, depth 4 m.) had only produced 3 kg. since 1896 until the last 
few years, when fish caught weighed, lespectivdLy, 14,15, 20, 70, and 24 kg. 
The average production of Valkea-Mustajarvis was 15 in 1900, 14.5 kg. 
in 1901, and 31.5 in 1902, whereas the large lake, Alimainen Rautjarvis, 
(superficial area 52 hectares, depth 10 metres), through which run the 
efi 3 .ttents of all the other lakes, only 3delded an average of 2.56 kg. 

CoNCi/UsroNS. — From what has been said, it appears that the intro¬ 
duction of new species of fish into such barren waters is practically useless. 

The remarkable increase produced in the number of fish by retting 
flax in the lakes confirms the satisfactory results obtained by Zbhmen, 
Struck, etc., who manured the water with fermented plants. 

Where the application of fertilisers does'not seem likely to have a 
lasting efiect upon the margin of the lake, it may perhaps be possible, by 
their use, to obtain a regular increase of the fish supply in waters that 
are deficient in mineral salts. 

xz54~’IhA^6ct of Food Conditions Upon die Intensity ofFamsitfclidestation inf ialL 

—UbMou.. in the Fhch^rft^-Zeiiitn:^ Year XI#VI,X‘o. i2,pp. i 

June 

Prof. WoHLOEMUTH, of the Hofer Institute at Wielenbach, carried 
out experiments in 1920-1921, with a view to determining whether any 
great difference would be observable in the spring in the health, mor¬ 
tality, and parasitic infestation of carp that had been well supplied with 
food duitng the winter, and of those that had been provided with nothing 
to eat. He also wished to discover whether under unsatisfactory food 
conditions certain species of parasites disappear. 

The carp forming the subjects of the experiment wem divided between 
two wintering tanks of equal size and character, in such a way that whereas 
one lot had plentj^ of food at its disposal, the other largier lot was obliged 
to pass the winter fasting. 
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The fish selected were carp of one summer, and infested with parasi¬ 
tes Before they were mtroduoed into the winter tanks they were examined 
with the result that Piscicola, Daefylogyrus, Cyclochaete, and Chtlodon weie 
discovered on their brandiiae and epidermis Etmerta in their intestines, 
and Trypanoplasma in their blood In October, 1920, two trout ponds, 
(Nos. 43 and 44), each of 100 sq. m were stocked with i year old carp 6 to 
8 cm. long; too fish being put mto the fib>t pond, and 9190 into the se¬ 
cond 

On April 19,1921, fishing was b^^ in the two ponds No 43, which 
had been stocked with 100 carp, still contained 56 (56 %), whereas No. 44 
into which 9190 carp had been mtroduced, only contamed 1003 speamens 
{II %)• 

As soon as the fish were removed from the water, they were at, 
once examined The annexed tables give the results of this exami¬ 
nation. 

It TOs found that the live weight of speamens from the more densely 
stocked wintering pond was shghtly greater than those from pond 43. 
Only I out ot 10 individuals had however survived , m every case, owing 
to rigorous natural selection, the largest and stionge^ fish had always been 
preserved, which explains why the live weight of the carp left in the thick¬ 
ly populated pond was higher than that of the pond into which fewer 
feh has been mtroduced so that the struggle for Ufe had been much less 
acute, and therefore even the less vigorous specimens had managed to sur¬ 
vive This fact is the more important «5eeiiig that the condition of the best 
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spedmens of the 9190 summer carp was much worse than that of the fish 
of the other lot 

From a comparison of the lists of the autumn, and spring parasites^ it 
would appear that one series had completely disappeared ; this may how¬ 
ever If due to the life-history of these pests. In any case, no very im¬ 
portant conclusions could be drawn from a comparison of the results of the 
autumn and spring examination. 

As regards parasitic infestation at the end of the winter, the data afford¬ 
ed by the two series of experiments are of great interest. 

In the case of all the survivors of the 9190 fish, the epidermis proved 
without exception to be infested with Dactvlogyrus and Gyrodaciylus, and 
in 4 out of the 5 specimens examined, CyclcJtaeta vf2S also present, whereas 
none of the other lot of carp was similarly attacked. As Gyrodactylus and 
Dactylogwus were fou 3 d on the branchiae of both lots, but on the epidermis 
solely of badly nourished individuals, it may be concluded that over¬ 
crowding (facility of contagion) is not the cause of parasitic infestation. 
The epidermis is only attacked when the fish is badly ^seased or badly 
nourished, even though the parasites may be already present in large niun- 
bers on the branchiae. 

Although it is possible that the invasion of the epidermis may be 
due not to want of resistance but to the emigration of parasites from 
the over-crowded branchiae, these experiments prove in any case 
that good nutritive conditions have an influence upon parasitic 
infestation. 

1155 - Artifleial Fertflisation and laeubation of the SbadL — Firol&, n., in tii« Bol- 

letUno deUa SocteiA Lombarda per U Pesca e VAequtcoltara, Vcd. XlV, No. 8-9,f>p. 8x-8r 

8 figs Milan, Augast-September, loai. 

The shad is a marine fish with migratory habits; one fotm known 
as the Twaite shad (Alosdt finia) to distinguish it from the Allice shad 
(A. vulgaris), has adapted itsdf to fresh water conditions. It has a finer 
flavour than the marine type, and the most tasty i^ecimens come from 
the Lake of Como. 

The author decided to carry out experiments on the artificial 
fertilisation and incubation of this fish, as scientific Htemture contained 
only vague information reacting its reproductive processes, although 
Bowers (Washington) had treated the question at length as regards the 
American shad {A. sapidissima), a much larger form with very difEerent 
habits living in braddi^h water in North America. 

The author's experiments, which he describes in detail, had very 
satisfactory results. In a few days, he was able to put into the water 
some 500 000 fry of A. finta. The incubators were the same as those 
used for Coregonus with slight modifications. Fertilisation was effect¬ 
ed dry. 

The incubation tank was kept supplied by water heated d.ectrically 
to 200 C. 
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ZZ56 - Deeiee of the Fiendi Minister of Agrienltaie Bated June 17,1921, Respeeting 
Enterprfises for Meohanieal Plonking. — Journal offtcul de la RipuUtque ifangaiso. 
Year WII, Xo 163, pp 7000-7010 Pans^ June 19, 1921 ^ 

ArHde i. — Contractors who undertake mechanical ploughmg for 
others and are using more than 2 machines, or sets of total power of 
at least 200 HP. may receive assistance from the State 

Should the petitioner he at the same time a threshing contractor, the 
H.P. required hy the threshing apparatus may be deducted from the 
minimum H.P. prescribed for mechanical ploughing apparatus or sets, 
provided that the total power of the said mechanical ploughing apparatus 
or sets is not below 100 H,P. 

In exceptional cases machines for use in viticulthial, horticultural, and 
kitdien-gardeu work shall be permitted to represent a total not exceeding 
100 H.P., but they shall be not less than 10 in number. 

Article 2. requests must be addressed, on Jan. 15 each year 

at the latest, to the Minister of Agriculture, who will acknowledge their 
receipt. 

Article 3. — The assistance given by the State consists of premiums cal¬ 
culated on the basis indicated by the decree of Mardi 31 and indudes the 
additional premium provided for co-operative societies. The premiums 
are onl^ for the mechanical ploughmg appamtus or sets, threddng plants 
being excluded. These premiums are placed at the di^sal of the inteiested 
parties in the following manner 

(a) One half at the date when the demand is approved, 

{h) the remainder in amounts of % at a time, at the end of each 
of the first two agricultural seasons, and on production of the proofs 
required by article 4. 

In case of accident, the beneficiaries shall be required to replace thet 
desti03red apparatus or sets, and shall request, ih the case of new purchases, 
a premium the amount of which shall be fixed after taking into account 
the sums already paid by the State and the amount of insurance-money 
already leceived. 

ArUcU 4. — The proofs of the areas to be ploughed shall consist 
in the production of the summary and detailed statement for the Commune 
showing the extent of the arable land, and giving the names of the farmer 
working them, and the sums paid by the latter for the work performed. 
These said statements after having been certified as correct by the Mayors, 
shall be sent every year not later than August 15 to the Directors of the 
Agricultural Services of the one or more Departments where the work is 
b^g done, who after due verification as required, shall forward the 
said documeuts, with their remarks, to the Minister of Agriculture. 

Article 5. ^ Should one of the conditions of the agreement not have 
been fulfilled at the end of the first season, or should an incorrect return 
knowingly have been made, the half of the premium already paid diaU 
be refunded to the Treasury by order of the Minister of Agriculture. 
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If one of the above-mentioned conditions remains tinfulfilled at the 
end of the following seasons, the portion of the preminm corresponding to 
the sum mentioned in par. 6 of Art. 3 shall not be paid. 

ArHcU 6. — Farmers who desire to benefit from the preminms pro¬ 
vided in the present Decree, must submit to all the measures of control and 
verification prescribed by the Minister of Agriculture. 

1157 - Agricultural Mariilneiy in Spam. — The Fn ineer, Voi. cxxtt, no 3424 
p. 163. I^oudou, August 12, 1021 

Reports received in the Department of Overseas Trade from the Com¬ 
mercial Secretary to his Majesty's Embassy at Madrid with regard to 
openings for madbinery in Spain state that, although Spain is primarily 
an agricultural country, the Spanish farmer has not kept pace with the 
times. The most antiquated methods are still employed. Grain continues 
to be cut by sc3dhes and threshed by trampling while wooden hand ploughs 
are in common use. The change which is inevitably taking place is retard 
ed by ignorance and prejudice. An innovation in one district is slow to 
react in the next. In short, the opening in Spain for agricultural mach¬ 
inery is wide, but new business often involves educating the buyer first. 
The tariff on these goods has been recently raised 50 per cent. 

The tractor has not yet established itsdf definitely in Spain, and 
the various exhibitions which have been hdLd in the past year or so have 
not had much apparent success. The public interest has been small and 
the sales of machines through the exhibitions are said to have been disap¬ 
pointing. The chief advantage of these shows seems to lie in the extensive 
Press notice they have received. The market for tractors is more for the 
future than the immediate present, though the time is opportune for manu¬ 
facturers to lay the foundations of business by making their machines 
known. 

Winnowing and cleaning machinery is made in Spain, though there 
is certainly a margin for popularising the use of modem madhnes of which, 
it is suggested, the British manufacturers might take advantage, if able to 
compete in price. Milling madunery is partly imported and i>artly man¬ 
ufactured in the country. The demand for wine and cider presses is 
laigdy supplied by local production, but there seems to be an opening in 
the Vigo district. Drilling and threshing machines are not much used. 
On the other hand, there is a growing foreign trade in small motors for agri¬ 
cultural use. In this the Swiss and Germans are keen competitors. 

In the Barcelona district water turbines are likdy to be laigdy required 
for the numerous power plants which are being put up all over the country. 
At present this trade is almost wholly in the hands of Swiss and German 
manufacturers, but it remains to be seen what effect on this demand will 
follow the Royal Decree of June 14th, obliging future holders of water 
power concessions to use Spanish madunery whenever ^ssible. Centri¬ 
fugal pumps are also largely requited for irrigation purposes. Light cheap 
pumps and motors are at present supplied by American, German, Nor- 
w^an and Swiss makers. 
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ia the carpentenng and cabmetmakmg industnes much work is done 
by hand winch could with advantage be done by machinery The manu- 
factuie of all sorts of house furniture has developed considerably of late 
years and a large export trade has been establi^ed But in order to intro¬ 
duce the m a ch i ne ry loanufactuieis must either send travellers who are able 
to explain the advantages of their machines, or they must appoint agents 
with security m their apporntment for a number of years It is stated 
that propaganda confined to the sending of catalogues wiU lead to 
business 

X158 ~ Xbe ^ Masicell Junior MotorPl 0 U^*\ — The implement and Machinery Reitew, 
Vol 46, No 349, p 1401 nondoa, Tanuaiy i, rqai 

The Maskell Junior Motor Plough is specially designed to meet the 
needs of ttose who require a smaller outfit than a tractor and a multiple 
farrow plou^, and also those whose system of cultivation demands that 
operations be conducted in the minimum of space and with the greatest 
possible economy of the headlandb 



' Meu^ell Jumor Motor Plou^^' 


This machine will plough a furrow 6 to 9 m deep and 9 to 12 in wide 
under ordinary conditions and the adjustments for width and depth are 
made easily. It 4s a self-contained single-fanow madune with an over 
all length of 12 ft, a width of 4 ft. 3 m, a height of 3 ft 6 m , and 
a weight of 10 cwt Steermg may be either by handles as the operator 
walks behmd, — a preferable arrangement m difiScult working conditions, — 
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■or from a detachable driver’s seat. The machine can be swong lotmd 
on its driving wheel, and the same lever which raises or lowers the plough 
is used to adjust the depth of ploughing as the work proceeds.The outfit 
is balanced on one laige driving wh^, and is supported by an idler 
wheel on the left side, which acts as a ^ght drag and gives the plough 
a tendency to run to the left. This idler whed is adjustable vertically 
-to run in or out of the furrow. Power is supplied by a fan cooled V twin 
cylinder Blackbourn engine giving 10 h. p. on the brake, on petrol. The 
drive is transmitted to the multiple disc clutch by a chain and by gears 
from the clutch to the single driving whed. A pulley drive is sup¬ 
plied for sudh power work as is consistent with the size oftheengiae. 
<iultivating and other tools can be had, while the outfit is made self¬ 
steering by a furrow guide whed. 

Manufacturers: Maskeix Motor P1.0TOH Co. Advance Works, Jews 
Bow, Wandsworth, I/)ndon, S. W. 19. 

rx59 ” The Beaters of Thieving Machines. — casxsllz, m., in n Vitta^to ed % Camtt, 
Year XI,VI, No. 23 » P* s. Rome, Jime 4# 1921. 

The innovations introduced of recent years into the construction of 
threshing-machines have idated chiefly to the details of transmission and 
mounting, or to improvements in various accessories {automatic feeder, 
bagger, straw elevator, etc.), and therefore to the reduction of labour. 
'The essential structure of the thresher has remained unchanged since 
•certain types became fixed; each country having a preference for the 
modd it makes itself. 

Except in the case of special forms used for paddy, forage, etc., beaters 
are always ot two kinds, bdng fum^hed with either teeth, or bars. The 
former is preferred by the American makers, and the latter by the 
European, ^ 

The toothed beater does the work mere quickly, but less perfectly, 
whereas the bar beater works more slowly, but injures the grain and 
straw less. The first kind is espedally suited to America, where the 
threshing is done on the fidd at harvest time, or immediatdy after, and 
the large output of the machine is what matters most; the second is more 
adapted to the North of 'Europe, where the sheaves are stacked, often 
under cover, and the threshing is done by very few workers at a time when, 
owing to the season or the condition of the crops, there is nothing requir¬ 
ing attention on the farm. 

The author has studied these two t3^pes of beater, in order to dedde 
which is the more suited to agriculture in Italy, where the conditions more 
nearly resemble those obtaining in America, than those of Northern 
Europe. He examined the capadty and qualities of the beaters from the 
following points of view:— 

i) Method of feeding (lengthwise, that is to say the end of the 
sheaf is inserted first; or crosswise, the sheaves being put in paralld to 
the axis of the beater, so that the ears are placed altematdy right and 
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left), and bence the possibility of using an automatic feeder, straw- 
staler, etc. 

2) Breaking the straw. 

3) Efficiency in separating the grain, and the effect of the 
speed and of the regulation of the distance between the beater and the 
concave. 

4) Rupture or integrity of the grain. 

5) Wear and tear and life of the machine, repairs. 

6) The production, and therefore dimensions of the machine. 

7) Power required. 

A toothed beater can only be ted lengthwise but a bar-beater can be 
fed lengthwise and cross-wise, provided that the length of the beater is 
not less than that of the straw. This method of feeding is the rule for 
bar-beaters, for thus the greatest advantage can be obtained from the 
character of the beater, whereas if the sheaves are not inserted lengthwise 
although some of the special advantages of this type are secured, the 
chief are lost. 

In the case of short straw and dean wheat, provided the machine is 
sufficiently wide, the cross-wise fed bar-beater has tnany advantages 
{regularity, saving of fatigue to the man feeding, adaptability to auto¬ 
matic feeders of simple construction, little broken straw, excellent work¬ 
ing of straw-shaker, bagger, and elevator). These good points certainly 
outweigh its defects (small output, requires more power, defident speed 
and regularity). When however as often happens in Italy, the straw 
is long, full of weeds, and of a variety that is difficult to thresh, and further 
where the threshing operations take place on sloping ground, wheie the 
necessary narrowness of the threshing machines precludes all question 
of cross-wise feeding, the superiority of the bar-beater begins to become 
more doubtful. Therefore in order to make a satisfactory choice, a num¬ 
ber of other circumstances have to be taken into consideration. 

Apart frcm the breaking of the straw (though sometimes this is desi¬ 
rable) the loss of grain by incomplete separation or through breakage 
are very important matters 

The grain is detached by shock, repercussion or as the result of 
friction ; thus the first type of beater is much more susceptible to varia-. 
tions in speed than the second, and only works well within very narrow 
speed Hmits. Bai,assa (Die Dreschmachinen) gives 29 to 32 m. per 
second as the peripheral speed of bar beaters, and from 14 m. femall machines) 
to 20 m. (large machines) for toothed beaters In large American thresh¬ 
ers of modem construction, the peripheral si)eed of the beater is as much 
as 32 m. per second, but the author has found 10 m. per second quite 
sufficient, at all events for very dry sheaves and dry straw. With 
the bar beater, variations in spted result in rupturing the grains, or pre¬ 
venting their complete separation. The same occurs with the toothed 
beater, but to a less extent, so that practically, unless the speed is reduced 
beyond the m ini m a given, the only effect of lessening the speed is 
a decrease in the output. 
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On the other hand, whereas it is possible to alter the output of 
the bar beater any way for the time being by increasing or decreasing the 
distance between it and the concave, this method of regulating the action 
is much less eflBicacious in the case of the toothed beater unless the teeth 
are conical or angular, which seldom occurs. 

It is alleged that the beater with teeth breaks the grain too much, 
and sometimes lets ears pass intact; there is something to be said on both 
these counts, but as honey-comb sieves are in general use for the me¬ 
chanical sorting of the grain to serve as seed-com, the first objection is 
of little weight, and the ears that escape threshing are very few in num¬ 
ber unless only the tip of the sheat is presented, fcr example by an auto¬ 
matic feeder, and in such cases as in that of the American thresheis, 
it is necessary to have an elevator for the ears that are refused by the 
sieve, and return them to the beater. If, however, the feeding is done by 
hand, and the shears held slightly obliquely, no loss of whole ears is possible. 

It must be added that the bad lepute into which the toothed beater 
has fallen is also due to the use of antiquated types, with few rows of teeth 
made of unsuitable material, or unpractical shapes (conical or angular), 
and badly affixed to the bars, thus easily injuring the grain, 

A rapid, toothed beater of the modem American t3"pe with about 
300 teeth per linear metre (the teeth being arranged in 20 rows), work¬ 
ing against a concave with 6 rows of teeth, gives perhaps double the 
hourly output of a bar better of the same length but fed cross wise. 
This however depends little upon the dimensions of the machine which 
is always subordinate to the size of the sieves and shakers, though a 
beater 0.50 m,-o.6o m. shorter than the internal width of the frame may 
facilitate the use of an electric motor or internal-combustion engine carried 
by the threshing-machine. 

Finally the moderately rapid toothed beater requires less power, and less 
regular working, which is of a certain importance when the beater is driven 
by electricity, or in the case of hand or horse-driven threshing machines. 

After having examined the points in favour of both types of beater, 
the author comes to the conclusion that the superiority of the form 
with bars must he admitted when it is a question of cross-wise feeding 
(the lei^h of the beater being not less than the height of the sheaves), 
whereas the toothed beater is to be preferred, when only lengthwise 
feeding is possible, or if it is desired to have a large output, and econ- 
om»se motive power, provided a little less regularity is no objection; 
for in tliis way, the work of the motor is lightened in the types of motor- 
thresher machines with internal combustion engines or electric motors, 
which are becoming increasingly common and tend to take the place of 
those driven by steam-engines. 

X160 - USachines for Treating Cotton Seed ^inst the Pink % 11 -Worin. — ohbs- 
OmiESB, A. I. (Fntomohffisl of ike Bekian Con^o), in the Annale^t 3 e Gemblowe, Year 17, 
Part 7, pp. 234-238. Bmsseh, July 1921. 

It has now been proved that the pink boll-worm (Platyedra \Pecti- 
nojfhord\ gossypidUi) passes the winter (the dry season) in k resting con- 
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dition on the bolls that are left on the plants or have dropped to the grotind 
at picking time, or else on the stored cotton seed. 

In a pamphlet entitled “ Machines for the Treatment of Cotton Seed 
against Pink Bollworm [Gelechia gossvpieUa Sannd.), Ministry of Agri- 
cultnie, Egypt, 1917, the entomologist, G. Storey, gives the history 
of the control measures adopted by the Egyptian Government since 1909, 
and describes the machines (giving their advantages and defects) which 
were made tmtil the end of 1917 for the ptupose of disinfecting the seeds 
of the cotton plant. 

In addition to the campaigns undertaken against the boll-worm, 
with the hope of inducing cotton-growers to collect and bum the dead 
capsules, so as to reduce the danger of invasion in the following year, 
the Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture carried out a very complete series 
of espeiiments in order to discover the best way of kil]^g the Boll- 
worm larvae without iniuring the seed. 

The results of these espeiiments were published in the Agricultural 
JouYfui of Egypt, 1913, Vol. Ill, Part, n, by Gough and Storey Me¬ 
thods for the Destmction of the Pink BoUwonn in Cotton Seed "). 

The condusions were as follows:— Three different methods of 
djestroyin^ the larvae of the pest have been found efficadous and com- 
merdally practicable, viz. 

I. — Hot air ttcatineait; 

IX. — PdiscHi gas txeatment: 

III. — XminecsiQEti in a x solution with a carbolic base C* Cyllm ”) 

Methods I and II can be applied on a large scale at all times 
and Method III is suitable before sowing; once the seeds are put into 
sacks, nothing further can be done 

iSvD machines were constructed, one using hot-air, and the other 
carbon disulphide. Both were exhibited at a meeting of planters, factory 
owners, and cotton merchants, 

A report was published in the Agricultural Journal of Egypt, 
Vol. IV, Part II, Storey : Note on Large Scale Experiment against the 
Pink Bollworm of Cotton Seed. ” 

In spite of its efforts, the Ministry of Agriculture met with general 
apathy on the part of all persons interested, and in some cases, had to face 
actual opposition, many objections being raised against the machines, 
which were considered of too dumsy construction, and too cumbrous by 
some, while others feared the seed would be injured by the high temperat¬ 
ures employed, or objected to the poisonous and inflammable gases 
used, 

The Entomological Section directed its whole attention to the hot¬ 
air treatment, and in order to encourage initiative, the I^;yptian Govern¬ 
ment passed two laws about Dec. 15,1916, the one obliging all ocrtton factor¬ 
ies to treat theufseed for the season 1917-1918 by means of a machine 
approved by the Ministry of Agriculture, wMe the other prohibited any 
cotton, whether seed or ginned, from being kept in the warehouse after 
May I, except in the case of specially licensed warehouses, viz., those that 
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had been disinfected and were so constructed that the moths could not 
find their way in, and lay their eggs on the seed. 

Within a few months numerous machines were made in !%ypt, 
Bn^and, and America and by the end of 1917, they could be classed as 
follows: 

I. Fumigating machiaes using {a) carbon disulpliide, {b) hydrocyanic add. 
n. Hot air madimes (a) using a current of hot air; {b) acting by radiction, («} by direct 
contact with heated metal plates. 

This last type includes: — i) the SmoN machine, definitively 
approved by the Egyptian Ministry of Agriculture, and made by MASsma, 
CiTRRiEL and Co, 16, Sharia Nubar pasha, Cairo; 2) the Macsi machine, 
also appioved by the Mmistry: made by the Society for the esi^oitation 
of the Delta Zefta machine. 

From the latest information received (Oct. 1920) from the Director 
of Belgian Agriculture, the British Cotton Growing Aissociatton considers 
that the question of the disinfection of cotton seed is solved by the use 
of the Simon machine^ 

ii6z - Utilisation of Waste Farm Produets for Fuel. — indim FnHnsering, 

V<A. NTo. 26, p. 362. Calcutta, June 25, 1921. 

Waste farm products have been very successfully used mixed with 
coal-dust, in manufacturing briquettes for fuel. Such waste products as 
saw-dust, dead leaves, paper, wheat and coal husk, etc., are usually 
employed, mixed with day as a binder and pressed in a suitable press. The 
mixture consists of 10 to 12 per cent, of coal or coke dust, and 15 to 20 
per cent* of waste products and fat day soil. When paper is used, it 
is first soaked for some days in water and the glutinous content in size acts 
as a binder. The following is a brief description of the press used m the 
manufacture of the briquettes 

A chamber C, supported on four posts T, and made to receive the 
mixture for pressing, is traversed by vertical rods B, fastened on to a fixed 
plate F, which are emploj^d for perforating the briquettes. A mobile 
plate F\ pierced with holes to let through the rods can be pushed from bdow 
upwards by the levers K and N, through two uprights E, guided by grooves 
G, and a connecting rod X. A cover D doses the top of the diamber 
C and is hdd solid by damps R which are held in slots S bored in iron 
plates. 

The method of working rs simple: The mobile plate F* is lowered 
to the bottom of the chamber by raising the lever iV. The cover D 
is drawn off by the handle P. The chamber is filled, the cover replaced 
and the lever N is forced down. Then the cover D is removed and, 
to free the briquette from the rods which have made the perforatione, the 
lever N is lowered to the ground. It remains only to lift off the briquette, 
by sliding it carefully, and setting to dry. • 

Pressure is exerted by means of two levers K and N connected by 
two connecting rods £. The lever K acts directly on the rod Z. The 
lever N acts on the lever K. If the arms of the lever K are in the ratio 
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I; 4 and those of the lever iV in the ratio i: 7, the rod X lecei^ a 
force eciual to 4 X 7 ~ tunes tlie force exerted, at the end of the 
lever jV. If a man weighing 75 l?g- tangs on to the end of the Iwer 
N, the >na4^r endosed in the cluunber will undergo a pressure of 75 X 28 — 
2100 ig. a pressure which may be increased by lengthening the 
lever N, 



Briquette Press, vertical Sections. 

The measurements of the briquettes are 0.22 metre x 0.18 metre 
X 0-07 metre. When dry they have a mean weight of 3*5 niade 
with coal dust. 

The press is easily made with hard rough sawn wood and bolts. There 
is no fitting and little iron work. Thus the farm staff which looks after 

liisi] 
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the cart repairs could make it. Moreover any hands which have not 
heen discharged at the beginning of winter can be set to making bri¬ 
quettes when not otherwise employed. 

xx62 - Paraffin from Vegetable Oil as a Motor Fuel. — See No. ziOq of this Remew 
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j:i 63 - Agricultaral Costs and Sale Prices in Belgium before and after the War, — 
EASQUisr, Vt., in the Journal de la SoctiU Naiionale des A^riruUeur^ de BeUtque, Year III 
35, PP- 27^-276. BmsseJs x\tig. 27, 1921. 

The author sets out in the following tables the costs of culti¬ 
vation and the sale price of agricultural products before and after 
the war. 


AORictn/rusAi, cosofs (in francs per quintal). 


Before the war | 


at the end 
of Jtgao 


X — FerHhsen and foodstuffs: 

Nitrate of soda.I 20 120 

Solpihate of arntnooia. 24 X 35 

Sapecphosphate. 5 30 

Basic dag. 5 25 

Kainlte .^ 4 13 

Wool refuse. 5 20 

I 4 nseed cake ., 20 90 

Oxoandnat cake xS 95 

Coconut cake . x 8 83 

Haize.( 15 75 

Bmn. 13 50 

11. — Machinery and tmpJemerUs — e 

Blou^. no 1 500 

Reaper. 900 4800 

Mower . 350 x 8 oo 

Carls. j xooo 4000 

Wagons . 500 2200 

Sacks.. . I 6 


Shoeing. 

Wheel bartows. 

HI. — Salaries and wages: — 

Driver (board and lofiging).annual 

Cowman (board andlod^n^O. • 

Servant (board and lodging). » 

Joixmeymen.daily 

Beet tiUing. » 

Beet pulling.. . » 

Reaping. » 

Threshing.persadc 


4 

20 

30 

x 8 o 

600 

4000 

500 

3000 

360 

1500 

5 

17 

• 50 

200 

60 

250 

*70 

200 

I 

6 
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s^T,T^ PRICES GB AGRicoi,T0RAi, PROD0CXS ^ francs per quintal). 


Wheat. 

. 

White Barley . 

Oats. 

Hay. 

Straw. 

Stigax beets . . 
Botatoes .... 
Blaiigieis . . . . 
Butter (per leg.) 


At the end of 


Before the war 

1 1920 

19 

1 

90 

20 

80 

20 

. 90 

20 

88 

6 

' 30 

4 

12 

3 

• 16 

8 

35 

1^0 

7*50 

5 

17 


Average prices oe eive stock (in francs per head) 


Before them: 


At the end of 
zgio 


Hoise<%.I 

Cattle .I 

Mildi Cows. 

Sheep far grarftig.I 

Tomig pigs ttWD mouths dd) . 


1200 

650 

550 

30 

30 


6000 

1600 

2S00 

180 

z86 


Before tbe war a yotmg farmer about to start required for the equip¬ 
ment of his farm in dead (including all agricultural machinery) and live 
stock a fised sum of 1000 francs per hectare of his farm. 

At the present time stocking a farm requires a capital of at least 
3000 francs per hectare. Thus a farmer taking over a zoo hectate farm 
would incur initial capital charges of about 300 000 francs. 

1164 - Oost of Production of HVhoat in a Commune in Bomaigsm (Italy) during the 
Agricultural Year 1919-1920. - Ssaom D., in VltaUa Agricoh, Year No. 8, 
pp. 325 - 23 y- Piacemra, Ang, 15, 1921. 

The author analyses the cost of pioduction, in the agricultural year 
1919-1920, for wheat grown on a 60 hectare farmin a commune in Romagna, 
the average yield being about 15 quintals per hectare. The year was un¬ 
favourable, because the high spring rainfall laid the crops and was the cause 
of much rust. The wheat followed a leguminous crop, a bean crop or 
a wheat crop, for the soil was improved and suited to a second crop. 
Ploughing was done by tractors of the Casait cable machine type. Plough¬ 
ing, manuring and cultivation were carried out intdligently and carefully. 
The varieties cultivated were Carlotta StrampelE, Gentil rosso and Shiriff 
Cologna. The author gives for the difPerent headings of expenditure the 
unit price for each year from 1914 to 1920. Those only which relate to 
the first and the last of the series are reproduced here. 

[11€3-11S4] 
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In 1887 the results of an enquiry by the Ministry of Agriculture over 
244 farms producing 15 hectolitres par hectare shewed that the cost of 
production of wheat was 9.80 lire per hectolitre, not including rent, or 15.87 
lire when the latter was also taken into account. 

At the end of the last century Professors Raineri and Jemina 
stated that the cost of production of wheat in intensive culture following 

Comparison between prices and saiames in 1914 and 1920 




In 1914 

__ 

Inx9co 

Pnee of i ^quintal of coal. 

lire 

4.50 

85 

I quintal of wood .. 

» 

3 (1915) 

18 (1919) 

X quintal of petrol inclnditig delivery . . . 

» 

125 {1918) 

260 (1920) 

Saiary and compensaison 




for woodcntting per hour. 


0.25 

2.50 

• 


p. hour p. hectare 

p. hour p. hectare 

A ^ 

for the mechanic. 

9 

0.45 1.35 

240 6.75 

for each labourer ... 

9 

0.30 3;.05 

240 6.00 

for water carriers, per day .. 

9 

1.50 

XO.00 

Salary per hour for working in the wheat field: — 




Digging and transplanting in Octote . 


0.37 

2.75 

Diggingand tmiispilimtingfinin November to Pefbtmaiy 


0.35 

246 

Hoeing, female labour. 

9 

0.226 

I-91 

Weeding . 

» 

0.17 

1-57 

Cost per unit of ferUUser: — 




Pho^horic anhydride (superphosihate. . ... 

* 1 

1 0416 

3*00 

Nitrogen (nitrate). 

9 

2.00 

15.00 

Cost of threshif^: — 




Price of wheat per quintal . 

9 

26 

TOO 

Premium for the threshing machine. 

% 

3.50 1 

6 

2>aily cost of harvesting (10 hour day).. 

lire 

5.50 

o 7 

Harvest contract price per hectare. 

» 

33 

232.50 

Cost of the threshing machine per quintal . . . 


1.26 

' 6 

lAboor -per quintal. 

» 

1.00 

6.75 

Carriage per quintal . 

• 

O.IO 

0.65 

Transport, per quintal . . 

» 


1.60 

Wages of the machine team per 100 gutntals of wheat:— 


1 3.53 


Mechanic . 

» 


26.42 

Chaufieur . 

9 

' 5^5 

X 7-33 

4 « pegllecini » (labourers for feeding the threshing 




machine). 

9 

3-57 

1 16.45 (i) 

Carter . . 

9 

5-75 

20.00 

«Ministio> . 

» 

3-57 

1645 

«Provveditore» . 

9 

446 

1 17JOO 

Interest on machine capital . 

% 

3-50 

i 6.00 

Rood for mechanics (s) . 

lire 

7^00 ^ 

1 

1 45-00 

(i) With a minimum guaranteed output of aoo quintals a day. 


(i) Divided equally between the medianic, chanffenr and the paglieiini 
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on meadow dover could be reduced, according to the value of the clover, 
to 10.34 lire, 8.5 lire and even 6.54 lire per hectare. Professor PoGOi, 
however, does not take this view and considers that the cost should be 
placed much higher. 

Cost of wheat cultivation per hectare. 

CHSDXT 

Wlieat; 15 quintals at 90.50 Hte (the nominal price being zoo lire 
• per quintal and a deduction made for loss occurring between 
the threshing and deliver? to the Requisition CommissiQn, and 


reoeipt stamps). 1492.50 hre 

Straw: 15 quintals ai n Ure . Z35.00 » 

Straw for litter.. Z05.00 * 

Chaff. 10.00 » 

Total .* 

Debit 

Ploughing. 240.00 Urn 

Hartowing and pricking out. 66.00 » 

Sowing. 30.00 * 

Maintenance of ditches. xoo.80 » 

Manure. xzo.oo 

Seed: 120 at 84 itrd. zoo.00 » 

Hoeing and weeding. 200.00 • 

Harvesting... 232.50 - 

Transport and stacking. 65.00 

Threshing. 198.00 

Transport and delivety. 57.oo * 

Insuxanoe: lire 2.83 >15. i2.45 » 

Dues and taaoes. 28.35 * 

Expenses of adnunistration. 50.00 » 

Inteiest on floating capital (1520 lire at 6 "o). 45-8o ** 

Intexest on sunk capital. 150.00 » 

Nutritive material removed by the crop. 439*50 » 

T(M . . . tiftiM Un 

Net loss 2155.10 lire — 17^2.50 lire — 4Z2.<>(> Uro per hectare. 


Prom a series of comparative tables that have been diawn up on the 
subject of the cost of commodities, we reproduce the following, compiled 
hy G- Marinelli, La Terra, vol. IV: Italia (Publisher: Vallardi) which 
xi^ieseuts the number of hours that have to be worked by a labourer to 
give him a salary equal to the price of i quintal of wheat. 


Xa 1862 
» 1867 
■ 1871 

» i88z 


Z95 hours 
203 » 

163 » 

Z22 B 


In 1893 

» 1905 
» 1914 
» 1920 


86 hours 
80 » 

80 » 

21 » 


JX 65 Respective Costs of Production of Green Forage and Silage Crops in Nebiaska. 

(U* S,). — See No. 1026 of Review Oct. 1931. 
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AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 

1166 - Wines Hade from Grapes Meeted with Bad«mis — Htronss, B. (Cbef de tia- 
vans 4 la Station oenologique de Montpellier), in tbe AftnctUss des Falsiftcatioits et d£S 
Fraudes, Year XIV, No. i*)i, pp. 139-141- Paris, ytay 1921. 

On one of the estates in the South of France, where the last crop 
had been imperilled at the time of the vintage by the attacks of cochy- 
lis and eudemis, the author gathered 2 lots of grapes at the same time 
from an Aramon vine. One lot had been punctured and much injured 
by these insects, whereas the other had hardly been touched. 

As soon as these grapes were gathered, they were at once pressed, 
and a rapid examination of the musts obtained gave the results set forth 
in the following Table 

Table I. — Analysis of ^msts of sound scrapes and of grapes infected 

witk Eudemis. 


Grapes must 


Sound Infected 


Redndng sugar e:Lpressed as s^uoose . . . 
Tkital aiddily expressed as Hs SO4 .... 

Volatile acids. 

Aloolicdl by volume.. 

Colour. 


gm. per litre 

» » » 

• 0 
• % 


175^0 azsjoo 

548 zi.xo 

o.io 0.3 

ail. 0.3® 

Colourless I Distinctly red 


It was found, as has been recorded many times before, that the must 
of eudemis-infected grapes is much sweeter and has a far higher add con¬ 
tent than that of sound grapes. On the other hand analysis revealed 
the presence of o.^ of alcohol, and 0.3 gm. per litre of volatile add in 
the must of the diseased grapes, whereas the must from the sound fruit 
contained no alcohol, and a very small quantity of volatile add. Thus 
before the grapes were picked, fermentation had already set up in the 
infected berries. 

The two musts were fermented separately. When tunned, the amounts 
of wine and of pomace obtained were respectively as follows Wine 
{vin de goutte and pressed wine), per kg. of grapes 712.5 c.c. in the case 
of the sound grapes, and 647.5 c.c. in that of the infected grapes: promacf 
per kg, of grapes, 125 gm, from the sound grapes, and 2t5 gm. from the 
diseased ^papes. Thus the amount of- wine obtained from eudemis- 
infected fruit is considerably less. 

It may be supposed that as the grape, when attacked* by the insects, 
had already developed all its tissues, the subsequent changes would be 
limited to an increase in the sugar content and a decrease in acidity. It would 
therefore appear that the pomace might furnish a measure of the weight 

[IIM] 
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which a givea weight of diseased grapes would have attained if they 
had been healthy. Now, if 125 gm. of pressed pomace correspond to 
I kg. of sound grapes, 215 gm. correspond to 1.720 kg. According to this 
hypothesis, the loss that can be attributed to the attacks of the insect 
would be about 42 % of the crop. 

On the other hand it was found that the must from the eudeanis- 
infected grapes contained more sugar, and more add than the product 
of normal grapes, and the wine had a higher alcohol and add content. 
If however, the calculation is made for 1.72 kg. of sound grapes, instead 
of for I kg. of diseased grapes, the sugar content is lower, and the addity 
higher (i). 

An analysis made in February showed the results given in Table II, 
These show that whereas the composition of wine made from sound, 
grapes was normal, the product of the infected grapes had a high alcohol 
content, and an excess of addity; further, the dry extract was very strong, 
and possessed a peculiar, bitter taste. In addition, there was much free 
tartaric add present, and the saccharimetric deviation was distinctly 
positive; this last atmormality is probably due to the presence of dex- 
tiiniform substances. 

Table II. — Anafyses of Sound Wine and of Etdemis-Infected Wine. 

Wxaefrom * Wine from 






sound grapes 

infected grapes 

Alcohol.. 

% in vohune 

10.3® 

12.O*** 

Dry extract at ioo<C.. 

gm. 

per 

htre 

20.50 

52.75 

A^. 


9 

9 

225 

2 .ZO 

Alkalinity of ash cspiessed as poiassiimi car- 




148 

r.72 

bouate. 

» 

9 

9 

4.04 

4.70 

AlIcBlimty of a^ expressed as aeavt ot tartai 



) 

4.75 

IT.94 

fixed addity 



9 

3-92 

11,06 

VolatUe addity. 



9 

0.83 

0.88 

Redadngsngaresinressed as^oose 



9 

0.80 

385 

Saccharimetric deviatiati .... 




! 0 

+ 4 

Total potash . 



9 

3-98 

3-08 

Total tartaric add . 

9 

9 

9 

4-43 

6,98 

free tartaric add. 

9 

9 

9 

0.34 

3.12 

Taste. 

. . 

. . 

, , 

Good, deaa 

Shcirp, hiitLt 

Total alcohol + total addity.. 

. . 

. 

. . 

15.05 

2404 

Total alcohol + fixed addity . 


, . 


14.22 

23,16 

Ratio alcohol: extract. 

. 

, , 

. , 

4.00 

Z .9 

Halpibbn ratio. 

. . 

. . 

, . 

0-44 

0.97 

Blarez ratio.. 

. . . 

. . 

, , 

2.62 

. 1.09 

Roos ratio. 




3-05 

12.I 


(I) See also: J. Dugast, Vins Tnonnaiix, Annales des FuMicatwm et des Ftaudse 
year 1917, p. 31. {Ed.) 

C»Mt] 
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It wotdd thtas seem that the efiEect of the attacks of the insects is to 
suppress, or at all events to hinder, the processes that usually take place 
towards the close of the ripening of the fruit, that is to say, the increase 
in sugaf content, the diminution in acidity, and the transformation of 
the free tartaric add, either by combination, or combustion. 

1167 - Non-Alcoholic Wines and Ciders (i). — La Ctdrene framatse. Year 33, No. 

PP 173 -^ 77 . Paris, August 1921. 

The President of the General S3mdicate of Ciders and Fruits for Ci¬ 
der-Making of France made enquiries respecting the manufacture of non¬ 
alcoholic dders and received the following note from the French Commer¬ 
cial Office for Switzerland 

Note on the Manofacture of non-Ai,cohoijc Wines and Ciders 
IN Switzerland. — In order to obtain a non-alcoholic dder of good quality, 
it is necessary to mix apples of various kinds (soW and sweet), for the fla¬ 
vour depends upon the dder containing sugar, tannin, and adds in certain 
proportions. The apples should be chosen by an expert, for the kind of 
fruit sdLected determines the quality and clarity of the juice extracted. 
If sweet and add apples are mixed in the right proportions, the juice 
expressed should be relatively dear and not require filtering. 

Fruits of different kinds are not mixed as a rule, the apple jtdce being 
the extract of apples without any admixture of pears or other fruit. 

The apples or grapes should be ripe, but not over-ripe. In no case 
is fruit used that is not suffidentLy mature for the table. Should they 
be dusty or covered with soil, they may be washed, but if dean this is 
•optional. 

To extract the juice, the fruit is first pounded in stone mortals, 
and the pomace thus obtained extracted by a hydraulic press. It is of 
the greatest importance that, during pressing and the subsequent ope¬ 
rations, the juice should never come into contact with iron, which im¬ 
ports a disagreeable taste. Iron utensils ought therefore never to be used. 

Pomace is not tunned before pressing; in fact, aU the operations must 
be carried out rapidly so that the juice will not remain too long in contact 
with the air, which might start fermentation. 

The hydraulic presses used in most of the Swiss factories are supplied 
by Miessrs. Rauschenbach of Schaffhausen (Switzerland). 

As soon as the juice leaves the hydraulic press, it passes through 
a pipe to a metal sterilising apparatus filled with water at a temperature of 
6^ C. to 70® C. The juice, which is in a spiral aluminium tube, remains 
in the steriliser for half-an-hour at most, after which the operation is 
complete. It should be noted that, after this stage, the juice should never 
come into contact with the air. 

(1) As regards the manttfacftaire of alcohol-free dders and wines^ the pamphlet by 
M. Lbuthqld, of Waedenswil {Zurich), and sold by him at the inioe of 0.75 Swiss francs, may 
also he coasulted. M. A. BObz*s (Bdrg^n, Thmgau) btoduue also gives useful infoimation 
coufienang the manufacture of aXcohdl-free spaxkUi^ wines and champagne. It is sold by 
Afiessr. Hubbr and Co., Frauenfeld at the price of 1.60 Swiss francs. 
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After sterilisation, the dder or -vrine is taken into receptacles holding 15 
to 20 hectolitres from which all the air has previously been espdled. 
In these it remains for some weeks or even months before being bottled. 
The receptacles are provided with a fermentation indicator consisting 
of a black fluid contained in a glass spiral in the form of a horizontally- 
placed S, which toms white as soon as the fermentation begins. 

Before bottling, the juice is filtered through asbestos and can be fil¬ 
tered several limes if necessary, in order to render it perfectly dear, but 
it is better only to filter it once, for the repetition of the process 
affects the taste of the liquid. Asbestos filters are wdl-known, and 
their use is not a trade secret. They are made in Switzerland by 
Messrs. Th. Seitz at Kteuznach-am-Rhein, and Messrs. Hoeny, Me- 
chanische Werkstatte at Ober Meilen. 

The bottles used for alcohol-free wine or dder are not sterilised before 
being filled, but are very carefully washed. It should be noticed that the 
success of the preparation largdy depends upon the scrupulous cleanliness 
of aU the apparatus and bottles us^. 

The bottles, when filled with juice, are placed open in a metal vat 
provided with a cover. The vat is then filled with water at about 70^ C, 
the water coming up as far as the necks of the bottles. Sterilisation is 
complete at the end of about half-an-hour. The bottles should be 
corked at once, to prevent the juice cooling. Metallic caps fitted inside 
with a ring of cork, are generally used in mechanical corkig. This pro¬ 
cess appears the surest and most economical. It is necessary for the bot¬ 
tles to be hermetically dosed in order to prevent any subsequent fer¬ 
mentation of the jtdce. 

In making alcohol-free champagne or sparkling wines the same 
proo^ is employed up to and including the bottling. Before sterili¬ 
sation, the bottled juice is subjected to carbon dioxide under pressure 
of 2 to 6 atmospheres. This pressure varies according to the temperature 
of the wines, and the nature of the product required. It should be 2 
atmospheres in the case of sparkling wines and 6 or 7 in that of cham¬ 
pagne. A lemonade apparatus is generally used for introducing the 
carbon dioxide into the bottles, which should be made to withstand the 
pressure. 

The corking operation is the same as for ordinary champagne bottles, 
the cork stopper b^g wired on. Sterilisation is effected later in the auto- 
dave; the pressure in the interioi of the apparatus must be increased 
progressivdy as the temperature rises, in such a manner that the external 
pressure balances the pressure inside the bottles. This is a very delicate 
stage of the manufacture, as the bottles easily explode. The bottles are 
then laid down in a cool place. 

The pomace is as a rule used for the making of preserves, or for dis¬ 
tillation. It is^*not dried, but is employed in its natural condition. 

The " Alkoholfreie Weine und Conservenfabiik Meilen A.-G* ", 
at Meilen, made apple-honey for some years, but has since given up 
doing so. This product is obtained b3 merdy evaporating the juice 

[liar] 
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in tbe open air in a jacketed apparatus similar in vsliape to a kind of re¬ 
tort, that is always to be found in jam factories. 

In the manufacture of alcohol-free wines and ciders, and also in that 
of apple-honey, no foreign substance (such as glycerin for instance), is 
ever introduced to promote coagulation. 

The temperature of the work-rooms is not of special importance, for 
the operations must be performed as quickly as possible. 

As r^ards the utilisation of the by-products, it appears from the ex¬ 
perience of the Swiss factory, that all that can be done is to use them for 
distillation, or sell them to preserve factories. Generally, a preserve and 
jam factory is annexed to the alcohol-free wine factory. 

The process described has not been patented, but patent machines 
are used, which can be procured, on application to the Firms whose 
addresses are given in this abstract. 

1168 - Yeasts From the “ Sura ** of the Coco-Palm ). — Dn Mfilo, f. (Ecoie de m6de- 
cine de Nova Gkwi, Pottugaese India), in the Compter rendus de^ S^attces de la Soci&i 
dc Jiiolo iCf Vol. lyXXXIV, No. n. pp. 584-586. Paris, Maich lo, 1021. 

In Portuguese India, the name “ sura ” is given to the juice extracted 
from the spathe of the palm-tree which is also called in other places 
toddy ”, calloo, and arack. ” Sura ” supplies alcohol, vinegar, and 
a kind of sugar known as ” jagra, ” 

Assisted by one of his students, M. F. Fernandes, the author isolated 
(by inoculating agar containing 4 % of ^ucose in Petri dishes) 17 cul¬ 
tures of yeasts capable of fermenting glticose, laevulose and mango 
juice but not galactose, lactose, and saccharose. The author has dassi- 
fied these yeasts as follows:— Genus Saccharomyces Meyen 1838 emend 
Vuill.: S. surae I sp. n.; S. surae II sp. n.; S. toddyi sp. n. Genus 
Saccharomycodes Hansen 1904 : 5 . pahnarum sp. n.; Genus Afdosaccharo- 
wyces of Bourm. and Goug 1909; A, loyolinus n.; Genus Zymonema 
of Bourm. and Goug 1909; Z. insulare sp, n. 

1169 - Preparation of Paraffins from Vegetable Oil — :vtAiLHE, a , m the Comptes rear 
dtts dc VActtdemie de*! Sctenru, Vol. 173, No. 6, pp. 358-531;. Pari®, August 8, lOai. 

Fatty oils'baimot be distilled under ordinary pressure without to 
some extent decomposing. The author thought it would be possible to 
decompose them more completely if they were placed in contact with mixed 
dehydrating and dehydrogenating catalysts at temperatures varying 
from 550® C. to 650*^ C. For this purpose, use can well be made of electro¬ 
lytic copper, associated with magnesia, alumina or kaolin. The mixture 
is made into balls with the help of an a^lutinant, and the balls are heat¬ 
ed in a copper tube. IJnseed oil is introduced by means of a capil¬ 
lary tube into one of the ends of this tube. The vapours in passing through 
the mass of the catalyst, give rise to two classes of products, the one liquid 
and easily condensed, the other gaseous and capable of being collected 
in a gasometer. 

(i) Regarding the fermentation products of palm sap, see R ^lay 1915, No 546 and 
R. June 1951, No. 672. (Fd,) 
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The ea5)erimeiits described by the author show that the decomposi- 
tion of linseed oil, using a copper-magnesia catalyst followed by hydro¬ 
genating the most vola^e products with nickel, gives rise to axomatic 
carbohydrates. The fat chain has been cydidsed, and as the ^dic pro¬ 
ducts thus obtained are free from sulphur, cydohexane and its deriva¬ 
tives can be obtained. 

It is evident that by this catal3rtic process, it is possible by starting 
with a v^etable oh, to obtain a volatile oh and an inflammable paraffin 
of a mixed character that can be used as motor fuel. ^ Specific gravity 
of the volatile oil at 239 C., 0.7607; specific gravity of the paraffin at 2i9 
C., 0.8644. They are both soluble in any proportions in alcohol. 

• » 

1170 - The Oxyhydridase of Milk. — Ajjoy, J. and Vaij>10Z0b, in the Comptes rendus des 
SAmc0S de la SociHS de Biolojte, — Vol. I/XXXV, No. 26, pp. 333 - 33 i. Paris, July t6, 
1931 - 

The -milk ferment discovered by Schardinger that decolorises me¬ 
thyl-bine in the presence of formaldehyde, bdongs to the class of fer¬ 
ments possessing both oxidising and hydrogenating properties, which 
are known as oxyhydridases. The authors isolated this ferment from 
mhk by saturating it with powdered sodium chloride ; leaving it to stand 
for 12 hours, then filtering it and finally precipitating the filtrate by a 
semi-saturat^ solution of ammonium sulphate. 

The oxyhydridase thus separated gives the reactions of protein sub¬ 
stances ; it is insoluble in water, soluble in solutions of neutral salts, and 
precipitated from these solutions by acetic add. It contains a consider¬ 
ate amount of phosphorus and iron and is thus a phospho-proteid. 

EX7Z - Geiomie or G^rardmer Cheese. — Blzn, H., in UAhmentation moderne le$ In- 
dastnes annexes. Year XIX, New Series, No. 16, pp. 231-233. Paris, TulF iQJi. 

Cheese-making in the mountainous district of the Vosges is an indus¬ 
try dating back to very remote times. The earliest mention of the Ge- 
lome cheese was in 1070. The cheese-makers of the Remiremont district 
in the valley of Cleurie and Vagney have taken advantage of the syn- 
dical system to introduce considerable improvements into the manufac¬ 
ture of Gerome cheese, which has a formidable rival in Munster cheese. 

In the Vosges the cows yield rich milk, of which the average com¬ 
position, according to Vacca., is as follows: — Casein3.14%; albumen 
1.19; fats 3.13; lactose 4.20; salts 0.72; water 87.62. 

Gerome is manufactured in the Cantons of G6rardmer, ThiUot, Saul- 
xuies, Fraize, and Remiremont, Taking one year with another, the to¬ 
tal production is estimated at about 7 million kg., of a value of 5 600 000 fcs. 
This cheese is prepared in the following manner: — 

Pressing. As soon as the milk has been drawn from the cow, it is 
strained, and heated in a 50-litre copper caldron to 36^ C. The caldron 
is provided with a wooden cover having, in the centre, a hole that can 
be dosed at will by means of a disk rotating on a pivot. In factories where 
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modem methods are adopted, the milk is curdled by liquid, uuadulter- 
able and coristant preparations of rennet (commercial rennet). 

In many places however the rennet is made from the fourth stonoach 
of a calf, organs being selected which have reddish v e ins, and adhere 
to a slightly moistened finger. The stomachs are washed, inflated, placed 
to dry, and afterwards cut up (into quarters or thirds), and put in a 
bottle filled with water to which has b^n added a little s^t, and a pinch 
of pepper. The bottle is corked, and after 3 to 4 days the rennet is ready 
for use. Two spoonfuls of rennet must be used for 50 litres of milk. The 
room temperature is kept at from 15® to 18® C. 

CxTTCiNG AND MOUTHING THE CuRi). — When the milk has coagu¬ 
lated, the curd is cut with a ladle made of tin or copper and shap¬ 
ed like an elongated shdd with the two broader faces slightly compressed. 
The basin is covered again, and when coagulation is quite finished, that 
is to say from i % to 2 hours after the addition of the rennet, the whey 
is separated from the curd with a strainer of the same shape as the ladle, 
but a little larger (30 cm. X 17 cm. and 5 to 6 cm. deep). 

The whey collected in the strainer is removed with the ladle, and the 
curd is again divided to facilitate drainage. The curd is placed into 
cylindrical forms or moulds of deal, 35 to 40 cm. high, and 15 to 18 cm. 
in diameter. Lower moulds are employed for cheeses that have already 
acquired a certain consistency without however bemg completely drained. 
One part is perforated with holes, the other which is not perforated, fits 
over it. When, after about 12 hours, the thickness of the curd is reduced 
by one half, the rack is removed and the cheese turned out into a dry 
mould. This process is repeated twice a day for 2 or 3 days. 

Sai,ting, Drying and Ripening. — Three or four days later, if the 
cheese is suflBlciently firm, it is turned out on a board of beech wood 
sprinkled over lightly with salt. On this it is rolled, the operation being 
repeated on 3 or 4 consecutive days. From 30 to 35 gm. of salt are 
required for each kg. of cheese. 

The cheeses should be washed over carefully with a doth dipped in 
dightly salted water, and then turned, and this must be done for several 
days. As soon as they are firm, they are removed to the drier, which consists 
of superimposed shelves placed in a closed but well-ventilated, room. 
In summer, they are dried in the air, in boxes with wooden bottoms, the 
upper part being shaped like a roof and draped with muslin to keep oflc 
the flies. As sown as the skin is formed, and the body is hard, the cheeses 
are put to ripen in the cdlar, which should be dry with openings to the 
north and south. The cheeses are frequently washed with tepid water 
containing a little salt, and turned. When they become brick-red, and 
the paste gives when pressed with the finger, they are ripe and ready for 
market. In order to produce a good cheese, continual attention is necessary 
for not less than 2 months. The largest dheeses take 3-4 juonths to ripen. 

Characters op good GSrom#.. — This cheese should be rich inside, 
firm, and with few cavities. Badly-naade Gerome cheeses break, crumble 
and are full of holes. 


[nil] 
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It takes 7.5 to 8 litres of milk to make i kg, of cheese, and a good 
Vosges cow will give enough milk annually for 260 kg. of cheese. G^xomg 
cheeses are made of very different weights and dimensions, var3ring 
from 500 gm. to several kg. The small sizes sell quickest. They are 
packed for the market in small round, deal boxes. 

1172 - Baeteriologicid Investigation of Some Pork Buteheis* Pioduets (i). — bqr- 

NANd, K., in the Travauv de Chimie alimefOaire et d^hy^ienet V6l. XII, Parts 3-4, pp. 119. 

125. Berne, 1921. 

The author has studied the bacterial flom of several of the products 
of the pork-butcher, viz., ii Bologna sausages, 2 “ atriaux ” (2), and 
9 Vienna sausages, obtained in the market at Lausanne. 

Ir» all, he found a larger or smaller number of living bacteria. Bac¬ 
terium coli was met with in 77.3 % of the cases, and Bacterium prot&us 
in 27.3 %. 

The above mentioned micro-organisms can cause poisoning and 
generally fmd their way into the sausages through want of cleanliness, 
the instruments that have been used for opening the intestines usually 
being employed for cutting up the meat. It is therefore of paramount 
importance that the hygienic conditions under which sausages, etc. are 
made should be under careful supervision. 

1X73 - Oil From the Fhet of Omn and Sheep. — Bruvo, a., in the AnnaUs des Fak^ 

Hcations et, des Fra»de% Year XIV, No. 151, pp. 137-139. Paris, May 1921. 

Oil from the feet of oxen can he defined as oil extracted by prolonged 
decoction (10-12 hours) from the metacarpal and metatarsal bones of 
adult animals. As the extraction is repeated several times, and the 
bones treated are those running from the hoof to the knee or hock, the 
resulting substance is a bone-marrow fat which is for the most part 
liquid at ordinary temperature. In warm weather, however, a fair amount 
of stearopten is rapidly deposited, and in winter, the fat quickly as¬ 
sumes the consistency of an ointment. Ox-foot oil is much used as a 
lubricant on account of its '* oiliness. 

The oil floating on the suiface of the water in which the bones am 
cooked is removed with a large spoon, and purified by re-heating with 
water, followed by careful decantation. According, to the temperature 
at which decantation is carried out, the oil may be entiid-y fluid, or con- 
t^ a larger or smaller quantity of dissolved or solid subs4nces;it 
differs also in diaracter according to the anim al, and the date of its daugh¬ 
ter. Thus ox-foot oil cannot be expected to have a constant compo¬ 
sition. 

The author having had occasion to make some of this oil, sent a pure, 
authentic sample to the Central Laboratory for the Prevention of Adul- 


(1) See R. Nov.-Dee. 1920, No. 1180. [Ed.) 

(2) Hie "atriaux” is ,Svwi in tlie Canton of Vaud (Switoeriand) to flat 
oontaigfng diidly chopped poik livec. {Ed.) 

[llTI-1173] 
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temtion {Laboratoire Cental de la Expression des Fratedes), where it was 
analysed by M. Rothwi^AKD. For purposes ofc ompaxison, sh^ps-f oot 
oil was also made and forwarded for analysis. The results obtained are 
given in the following Table. 

Analyses of Ox-foot and Sheeps-Foot OH, 



Filtexed Sheeps-foot 

Filtered <XE>f oot 


oil 

• oil 


at 

at 

at 

at 


X5*C. 

45 ® C. 

15® c 

45 ® C. 

Specific gravity at i5®0. 

0.9x7 


0.9x69 


Iodine index. 

84 

82 

75-3 

74 

Oleo-ndEractonieter dev. at 225 *. 

+ suz 

+ M * 

— 2 

— 2 

Refractive index. ... 

X46805 

X.46805 

*14675 

14675 

Saponification index.. 

X94 

X 94 

X 97 

x 97 

Free fatty add, as deicaiCid. 

0.34 

0.34 

0.67 

0.67 

BsLLiER resorcin i Upper layer. . 

pole pink 

— 

pale pink 

— 

test / Eowerlayer. 

pale yellow 


pale yellow 

— 


These two oils deviated from the customary zero when tested in 
Amagat and Jean's refractometer, though this zero would have been ro¬ 
istered if they had been mixed. 

According to the author^ ox-foot oil could be prepared from the ter¬ 
minal phalanges (after removal of the hoof) as wdl as from the metacarpus 
and metatarsus, though would appear that little advantage would 
thus begained in the case of the ox, and practically none with ^ sheep. 

The by-products of this industry are the osselets which are of small 
value, and the cannon bones which are much used in the brush and the 
fencytumery trades. 


[11»3) 


















PI/ANT DISEASES 


DISEASES NOT DUE TO PARASITES OR OF 
UNKNOWN ORIGIN. 

1174 - Bramble-Leaf” ("Roneet”) of tbe Vine Repotted from Tripolltania (i), 

— FsxJCiom, C., in VA^rtcoUura Colontalct Year XV, No. 10, pp 507-508, i plate. Flo¬ 
rence, Octobet I, 1921. 

With the development of vine-growmg in the Italian colony of Tripo- 
litania, a veiy severe form of rachitic disease with a course and symptoms 
very similar to those observed in typical " bramble-leaf Roncet ") of 
the vine {Viiis rupestris) has made its appearance. 

The disease seems to have been introduced in cuttings imported from 
Tunisia, and used for planting most of the Tripolitan vineyards. 

Vines growing on their own roots are as much attacked as grafted 
stocks. The disease appears on one-year-old plants about July, or 
during the second period of growth, and causes the vine to produce 
a large number of small, finely dentated leaves; the intemodes behag 
frequently stunted and swollen, and the foliage covered with pale-coloured 
patches. These symptoms are particularly noticeable in the case of adult 
vines. Scars and dead patches occur also along the edges of the 
leaves especially at points where the dew collects, and flows. No al¬ 
teration can be detected on the exterior of the roots and rootlets, which 
also do not appear to be affected by rot, although some broom-like mal¬ 
formations occur, and the cortical tissue becomes dark. 

Mention should be made of the effect caused by the nature of the soil 
upon the gravity of the disease. Vines growing on the alluvial soil of 
WudiSm are much more seriously attacked than others planted in sandy 
soils. In the author's opinion, tiais may be because the stiff dayey-sand 
forming the sub-soil does not allow the water to drain away, and hinders 
the proper aeration of the strata into which the deep roots penetrate. 

DISEASES DUE TO FUNGI, BACTERIA 
AND OTHER EOWER PLANTS 

Z175 - Control of Plant Parasites of the Walnut in France. — See No. 1123 of 
this X&new. ^ 


(i)Seealso:ie. Julyi9i4,No. 684; 12 .Sept. 1916,No. 1029; R August 1918, No, 873; 
R Mar. I 9 i 9 » No. 392 ; R Oct.-Dec. 1919, No. 1260. (Fd.) 

[1194^1 lYS] 
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1176 - « Record” Variety of Oats Resistant to Rust —See No. mi of this Review. 


1177 - Sclerospora Saccharic the Sugar Cane Mildew in the Philippines.—B eb, 
K A., and ACbdaixaM G., New Series, V 61 . BXV, No 130*), p. 271-27*)- 

Bancaster, Pa, Sepl. 33, 1921. 

In the beginning of 1920, a firm of Japanese sugar cane growers in¬ 
troduced cane points for use on their plantations in Rizal Province, I/U- 
zon, which they stated had been grown by the Experiment Station of 
the Japanese Government in Formosa. 

In April 1921, the cane having been ratooned, numerous cases of 
etilation of the young plants were ol^erved. Such plants were very con- 
spiuous and could be observed at a considerable distance from the field. 
On the lower surface of the affected leaves a white spore mass was 
abundant. Microscopic examination showed as was expected the presence 
of Sclerospora Sacchari T. Miyaki. The mildew was missing in the fields of 
native cane adjacent to and surrounding the field of Formosan cane, which 
confirmed the suspicion that the fungus had been introduced from Formosa 
into the Philippines. 

Measures liave been taken to completely exterminate this disease by 
repeated ploughing of the affected field, burning the affected stubble and 
allowing the land to lie fallow. Steps to trace seed cane that emanated 
from the field are also in progress and it is probable that the disease will 
be entirely eradicated. 

1x78 - Erysiphe Po//^o/r/and Seierotiaia Liberiiana Injurious to the Soya 
Bean in Baden, Germany. —See No 1191 of this RtvUw, 


1179 Pbytophthora sp. and Septoria Lycopersici on Tomato Seedling^ in 
New Sou^ Wales. — G, P., in The A ncuUuT^l Gasetfe of New South 

Wales, Vol. XXx.IT, Pt 8 . p sr/ Sydney, Aug. 1021. 

Tomato seedlings in certain districts in New South Wales were attacked 
last year by blight (Phytophfhora sp.) and leaf spot [Septoria OVycch 
persici. 

The part attacked is generally some portion of the stem in the 
majority of cases at or near the ground level. The seedlings fall over 
and wilt. 

S. Lycopersici is recogni.sed by pale or ochre coloured spots on which 
are produced numerous minute black bodies which contain the spores. 
Affected leaves have a tendency to curl. 

The following control measures are recommended by the author 
i) Remove and bum all diseased plants; 2) Spray the rest with Bordeaux 
mixture; should wet weather prevail, other sprayings gnay be necessary 
at intervals of about 10 days; 3) Avoid keeping the seed-bed too moist; 
4) Water the soil rather than the plants; 5) Shelter the beds with some 
impervious material during damp weather. 


[iiTe-iivs] 
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n 8 o - Pbys&tospora. Miyabeaaa n. sp. and Its Goaidial Form ( Gleosporium) 

Inlorious to Salix purpurea var. an^stffolia in Japan. — Pdkosbi» 

T., in Annals of the Phyiapatkoloi^scai SocUfy of Japan, Vol. 1 , No.^ u PP. i-n, figs. 8. 

Nisliigaliaxa* Xokio, July 1021. 

In the early autumn of 1919 a number of diseased Japanese willows 
{Salix ^urjmrea var. angustifolia) were observed near Sapporo. A prelim¬ 
inary examination of these specimens revealed the constant association 
of two forms of fungi, Physalosfora and Gleosporium with the lesions. 
Since some spemes of Physalospora are known to possess a Gleosporium 
as their conidial stage, it may be supposed that a possible connection 
exists between these two fungus forms; this assumption has been verified 
by a number of cultural experiments. 

The following autumn the disease reappeared in the same nursery. 
A Gleosporium was isolated from the affected leaves and stems of the S«- 
lix and the spores thus obtained were inoculated on healthy plants 
with positive results. 

A more careful study of the symptoms of disease as well as the nature 
of the causal fungus has led to the condusion that the disease is due to a 
hitherto undescribed species of Physalospora^ and its conidial stage 
{GleosporiuirC^, 

It is highly probable that this disease has been prevalent for many 
years in several willow plantations in Hokkaido, since certain basket 
makers have notified an outbreak at Kotoni, Barato, Urashinotsu 
and Shinshinotsu in the province of Ishikari. According to one basket 
maker the disease has been prevalent at Kotoni for the last 7 years and 
in certain districts such as Motomura near Sapporo, willow cultivation 
has been abandoned owing to the severity of the trouble The affected 
branches are said to he liable to break at the lesions giving baskets of 
inferior quality on account of the brownish spots visible after the bark 
has been peleed off. 

During the autumn of 1920, another type of willow canker disease, 
probably due to a fungus parasite belonging to the genus Marssonina, 
made its appearance in several willow plantations in the vicinity of Sapporo, 
and also in the Nursery where the first mentioned disease had been notified. 
According to the basket maker the second disease is less injurious to the 
willow than the first. 

The disease caused by Phys. Miyaheana and its conidial form {Gleospo- 
rium) appears on the stems as well as on the leaves and chiefly on 
the upper part of the plant. The lesions on the stem are whitish- 
grey or grey in colour and elliptical in shape, var3dng from 5 to 30 mm. 
in length. Often the lesions become united involving a considerable 
portion of the stem or extending so widely as to completely surround it. 
The base of the petioles is often attacked, but the points of infection are 
by no means confined to this portion. The lesion is usually surrounded 
by a blackish border line with a considerably sunken central area, where 
minute black pustules are found in dusters which aie conspicuous owing 
to the contrast in colour with the surrounding tissues. I^ater the lesion 

[list] 
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may become cracked and finally uncovered exposing the woody tissue 
by the peeling of the dead bark. 

The indications of the disease on the leaves are dark brown spots on 
the upper surface. The spots are circular or outlined irregularly, measur¬ 
ing 2 to 5 X 3 to 7 mm., and often showing concentric marking. When the 
lesion involves the midrib, a considerable portion of it may be blackened 
lengthways. 

The symptoms of the other disease probably due to Marssonina are 
quite distinct. The disease is characterised by elliptical tar-black 
lesions on the stem and black punctures on the leaf. The lesions on the 
stem are not sunken and the pustules are somewhat scarce and indis¬ 
tinct. 

1181 - Vesicular Rust of Weymouth Pine Caused by Cronartiam ribicolst in 
SwitzerlancL — See No. 1x93 of tbis Review 

WEEDS AND PARASITIC FLOWERING PLANTS. 

Z182 - Amaranthus deflexus and Xantbium Commune^ Newly Recorded 
Weeds in New South Wales. — Maiden, J. H., in The A^rtcuUural Gazette oi New 
South Wrtfes, Vol. XXXn, Pt. 8, p. 580 Sydney, Aug, 1021 
At a meeting of the Linnean Society of New South Wales on May 
25, 1921, W. F. Blakely exhibited two weeds hitherto not recorded for 
the State: Amaranthus deflexus L. and Xanihium commtme Britt. 

A. deflexus L (** low amaranth **) is common along the railway line 
between Cowan and Hawkesbury River. The plant is widespread through¬ 
out Europe and appears as a veed in other parts of the world. It has 
the general appearance of A, macrocarpus Benth., a native species from 
which it differs in certain characteristics of flowers and fruits. In 1920 
the same plant was recorded in Victoria. 

X, commune (“ Common cocMeburr” of America), has recently been 
forwarded from Ebenezer. On investigation, two other specimens of 
this Composita were found at Cattai, near Windsor (1915) and near Du- 
nedoo (1918) and identified as X, Strwmarium, thus indicating that this 
obnoxious weed is spreading unnoticed. X. commune is similar in habit 
to X, Stridmarimn, but is readily distinguished by its dbaracteristic fruits. 
It is apparently new for the Commonwealth. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER LOWER ANIMALS 

1x83 - Some Insect Pests of Cultivated Crops in Briti^ Guiana. — bodkin, g e., in 
Ihe Journal of the Board of Af^n'uUure of British Guiana, Vol. XIV, No, 2, pp. 132-139, 
Georgetom, April 1921. 

In British Guiana, the insects most injurious to sugar cane, the prin¬ 
cipal cultivated crop, are those known collectively as “ borers which 
consist of 3 species of lepidopterous larvae, namely Casinia Ucus Fab. 
("giant moth borer") (i), Diatraea saccharaKs FaR. (small moth 

(i) See R. Jan. 1911, No. 353 ; R- Ffeb. 1912, Nos. 439-440 ; R. May 1919, No. 671. 
{Ed.) 
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barer) (i) and D. caneUa Haiai>s. (2), very similar to the preceding species 
in ail its stages of development. 

These three insects pass their larval and pupal periods within the cane 
itself, thus causing weakening of the plant and material deterioration in 
the juice Their attacks are often followed by a complete destruction 
by termites. 

Twenty yeais ago C. licus appears to have been unknown in this 
Colony. Since its first appearance however, it has multiplied at an 
exceedingly rapid rate and during igig on 16 estates, 91479 moths were 
destroyed, and i 600 046 larvae. Like many other injurious insects in 
this part of Tropical America, C. licus has invaded the cultivated areas 
from the forest region. 

Birds, especially the " kiskadee ” {Pitangus sulphuralus) and old witch 
[Croiophaga ani) are the most important enemies of this insect. 

On all sugar estates, organised gangs, chiefly composed of native bom 
children (Creoles) aie employed in the destruction of C. licus and have 
grown remarkable clever at this work. After sending them into a field 
of canes recently cut, the roots are searched for traces of the borers and wher¬ 
ever scarring or open boring is observed a long hooked wire is introduced 
into the stumps; if the larva is present it is soon dragged to the surface. If 
this is not successful, the stump is partially uprooted and the larva or 
chrysalis thus secured. The caterpillars and chrysalides are kept by each 
child in an old tin and at the end of the day the contents are carefully 
counted and checked. Children provided with nets are also employed to 
catch the adult moths. 

To destroy D, saccharalh gangs of children are sent tlircugh the 
fields of young cane and wherever a dead central shoot is observed it is 
cut off dose to the ground and the larva or chrysalis secured and placed 
in a tin. In both cases the children are paid for their work. Three 
hundred specimens are sometimes collected by one child in one day. 
Cutting out cannot be continued after the canes are 4 months old. In 1919 
22 779 354 caterpillars and chrysalides were thus destroyed. 

The collection of the eggs of this lepidcpteron is now carried out on 
most estates by means of a small gang of specially trained children who 
are well paid. 

Two spedes of egg parasite*^ of 7). sacclvaralis (one ot them Trichogram’^ 
ma minutum Riley is well known) are commonly met with and extremely 
effective. Several spedes of external Hj^menopterous parasites also 
occur, one Dipterous parasite and a fungous parasite [Cordiceps sp.). 
The larva of an Rlaterid beetle also preys on the early stages of D. sac^ 
cJiarralis, 


(1) See R. Aug-( 5 i 4 . 1911, No 2557 ; -R. 3Peb. Nos. 439*4^0 ; if. Feb. 19x3. 
No. 138; R, May 19x5, No. 514; R. Apr. 1914, p. 488; R, Oct. 19x5, No. 1x06; R. 
April, 1916, No. 479; it. Aug. 1918, No. 935. 

(2) See R. Feb. 1912, No. 439. {Ed ) 
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Other pests which attack the cane are: i) the weevil borer [Meta- 
masius hemipterus) (i) which at times damages the stools and rooting 
system of the cane; 2) larvae of 2 Noctnid moths, Remigia repanda (2) 
and Laphygma frugip&rda (3), which sometimes cause complete defo¬ 
liation. These are d^ro3?ed by collecting in buckets containing parafiin 
and water. They become most numerous on the advent of rains after 
prolonged drought; 3) Two species of termites occur frequently and des¬ 
troy all canes which have previously been weakened by borer attacks ; 
the nests are collected in sacks, taken out of the fidd and burnt; 4) one 
spedes of mealy bug occurs at times in large numbers beneath the leaf 
sheath and when large numbers are present they undoubtedly weaken 
the vitality of the cane ; these insects are destroyed in damp weather by 
fungi; in dry weather they multiply rapidly and remain healthy; 5) two 
spedes of Cercopidae occur at times in small numbers, but the damage 
done is generally speaking negligible, owing to the careful destmction of 
weeds in the sugar cane plantations. 

The chief insect enemy of the coconut palm is the larva of a lepidop- 
teron known as Brassolis sophorae T. which at times defoliates nearly 
every palm in the district. As the nests are large and conspiaious in the 
palms it is an easy matter to send up a child to cut down these nests. A 
laige locust in one particular area has recently developed a taste for the 
foliage of the coconut palm and trom time to time does marked damage. 

In 1917, British Guiana experienced an invasion of locusts coming 
from Venezuela ; after a strenuous fight for 5 months, it was successfully 
eliminated. When rice is in the nurseries, prior to transplanting, the lar¬ 
vae of the moth R. repanda often cause injury by feeding on the young 
shoots. The caterpillars have been destroyed successfully by flooding. 
The larvae of D. saccharalis frequently attack the fully developed plant. 

Scale insects at times prove troublesome to dtrus trees. 

Cacao is more liable to fungoid diseases. 

1184 - Micrococcus (Staphylococcus') acridieida Attacking Grasshoppers 

in Greece. — Kxjtobrath H , in the Annales de Gcmhlaux, Year XXVlI, Part 8, pp. 

253-25*’. Brussels, August loar. 

Towards the end of May, 1913, the grasshoppers in certain parts of 
Greece were found to be suffering from a disease causing them speedily 
to lose their voracious appetite and die in a short time. The author on 
examining some of the infected individuals (received in June) under a low 
power lens, found them to be covered, especially on the abdomen, with 
small, white tufts, which were found to consist exclusively of Micro¬ 
coccus, 

After having isolated the organism, the author obtained pure cultures 
of four very similar species, one of which, a new species described under the 


(1} See R 3 Har. 1916, p. 35 - {Rd) 

(i) See R, Aug. 191 No. 803, and R. Sept. 1914, No. S65 {Ed.) 

(3) See R. Dec 1910, p 20; R. Sept i‘)i3. No 1113; R. Sept. loi^. No. 865; 
R. April 191S, No. t 95 . {Ed.) 
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iiame of ilf. (Staphylococcus) acridicida, proved to be of much practical 
importaace. In August, the author sent it together with the three others 
to Athens, where it was the subject of two series of experiments. 

In the first, an emulsion of the fungus was introduced by inoculation 
between the second and third abdominal segment of the insects: death 
ensued within forty-eight hours. The second series of experiments consisted 
in spraying the vines with the emulsion, and feeding the grasshoppers on the 
leaves thus infected. The results obtained in both experiments were 
identical. These researches were interrupted by the war, but although 
incomplete, the experiments made in Greece would seem to prove that 
the ingestion as wdl as the inoculation, of this micrococcus, soon bring 
about the death of the grasshoppers. 

Prdiminary trials for the purpose of ascertaining the action of this 
coccus when ingested or inoculated into living insects (caterpillars of Pieris 
rapae and an adult ^edmen of Locusta viridissima) in Belgium have result¬ 
ed in the death, after a variable number of days, of a considerable number 
of the infected insects and the discovery of the pathogenetic agent. 

1x83 - Ghaleididae Baiasites 0! Coeeids in Japan. — N^xAVAAnL, s., in The PMhp- 
idne Jowtud of Sctence, Vol. XV 71 I, No. i, pp. 97-100, pi x.MiEunila 1921. 

An enumeration of species in the subfamily ApheUninae, observed 
in various parts of Japan as cocdd parasites. 

1) Ablerus perspedosus Girault, on Aulacaspts pentagona Taig. ; 

2) AphdinusfuscipmnisPLowoxd, on Aspidiokispernidosus Comst,, 
and Ckionaspis sp.; 

3) A, japonicus Ashmead; 

4) A. mytilaspidis I^e Baron, on Hemichionaspis aspidtskrae Sign.; 

5) Azctus capends Howard, on AuL pentagona; 

6) Azotus chionaspidis Howard, on ChUmaspis difficilis CfcU. and 
on Aid, pentagona. 

7) Coccopkagus lecanii Fitch on Ceroplastes ridbens Mask., Phe^ 
nacQccus pergandd Ckll. and Pulvinaria citricola Kuw.; 

8) C. yoshidae n. sp. on Coccus hesperidum !<., 

9) Perissopterus mexicamis Howard on AuL pentagona ; 

10) ProspaUMa aurantii Howard, on Asp. pernidosus ; 

ir) P, berlesd Howard, on Aid, pentagona; 

12) P. niigatae n. sp. on AuL pentagona; 

13) Archenomus orientalis Silvestri, on Aid, pentagona ; 

14) Casca chinensis Howard, on Ckionaspis difficilis. 

1x86 - Natural Enemies of Acantbopsyche Joaodi, the Bfaerolepidopteion 
Inlnrious to Acacia mollissima in Nataly South Africa (1). — Skaipb, s. H., 
in The SouHh African Journal of Science, Vol XVIII, Nos «j-4, pp 291-301, figs. 15. Johan¬ 
nesburg, JiUy 1921. 

After compjd^g the work of G. C. Haines up till now not reported, 
by personal observations taken in the plantations round Pietermaritzburg 


(i) See also R. Aug 1919, No. 1241. (Ed.) 
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(Natal), the author gives a Summary of the investigations made the 
natural enemies of Acanthopsyche junodi HOeyl (“ wattle bagworm’'). 
the worst of the pests of the black wattle Acacia molUssima, Haines and 
the author examined in all nearly 60 000 bagworms; the life history of the 
wattle bagworm has already been studied in detail by Fui^UBR and 
HARUEimERO. 

Large numbers of the newly-hatched larvae are destroyed before they 
have an opportunity of forming their bags. 

Hardenbero mentions several kinds of spider which act as predaceous 
enemies of larvae just hatched. These larvae are dispersed by the wind, 
birds and insects, and carried to places where they die of starvation 
owing to lack of suitable food. Those that survive and manage to construct 
their bags enjoy a certain account of immunity for a time, as the3’’ are 
small, inconspicuous and well protected from their minor enemies. I/ater, 
however, the bags are very conspicuous and numbers of the larvae fall a 
prey to birds and rats (Muridae). 

According to HardenberO there are 8 different species of insects 
parasitic on A. junodi viz. two Ichneumons, one Chalcid, and five Tachinids, 
but none of these had been determined, nor were their habits studied in 
detail. The author has observed only two of these parasites viz., an Ichneu¬ 
mon, Philopsyche dbdominalis Morley, and a Tachinid, Carcelia evolans 
Wied., and notes are made on their life history and biological character¬ 
istics. C. evolans is in its turn preyed upon hy a minute chalcid so far 
undetermined. 

The bagworm is attacked by several diseases amongst which that caus¬ 
ed by Isaria Psychidae Pole Evans, takes the first place. The ef&cacy of 
this very virulent fungus as a check on A. junodi is somewhat impaired by 
the attacks of another fungus, Melanospora parasitica, which grows on 
I. Psychidae and partially or wholly inhibits the conidia formation of 
its host. 

Another virulent and extremely destructive disease of the bagworm is 
according to experimental results said to be caused by a filterable virus. 

There are other diseases of an obscure nature to which A. junodi is 
liable, and which destroy the larvae It is as yet uncertain if these diseases 
are caused by bacteria or are due to disturbances in the normal physio¬ 
logical functions, or to both. 

* Out of a total of 59 687 bagworms examined, just over i % were de¬ 
stroyed by birds and rats, 19 % by insect parasites, 16 % by fungus disease, 
and 17 % by other diseases, making a total of 53 % destroyed. Despite 
the enormous numbers killed by the above agencies, the figures show that 
a far greater mortality must take place in the younger stages, from Sep- 
tember‘to March. Harbenberg estimates that the majority of bagwoitns 
which reach maturity are males, there being an excess of males over females 
of about 25 %. This agrees with the author's observatio«s. Of the 47 % 
surviving, only 21 % -ikn be females; in other words, out of every 100 
bagworms found in the plantations in March, only 21 females will reach 
sexual maturity. These females will deposit some 40000 to 50000 
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eggs which will hatch the following spring. Assuming no yearly increase 
on the part of the bagworms, these eggs will be reduced to 100 by March,, 
i. e, only one quarter of i % of the larvae hatched survive the early perils 
of their life. Even if this early mortality is taken into account, about which 
very little is known, it is by far the most important of the factors in the na¬ 
tural control of A, junodi, 

1187 - Madiines for the Treatment of Cotton Seed Against Platyedra (Pectitjo^ 
pbora) gossypielta, — See No. 1160 of tlus Reitew 

118S - Control of Pests of the Walnut in France. — See No. 112? of this Review. 


1189 - The “Pirovano” Vine Hybrids Resistant to Phylloxera and other Fun 
gold Diseases in Italy. ~ See No. 112*- of this Ren tj 


Z190 - Oncopera mitocera^ New Grass Pest in Queensland. — Dodd, a. p., in 

Queenslttnd A ricultural Journal, Vol XVI, Pt 2, i)p. 79 81 Brisbane, Aug ic»2i 

During the drier months of 1920, viz. July to November, the farmers 
of the Atherton Tablel&nd were seriously concerned at the ravages of a 
Macrolepidopteron caterpillar — afterwards identified as Oncopera mitocera 
Turner (fam. Hepialidae) — that threatened to destroy a great proportion 
of the pasture in certain areas. 

This insect appears to be confined to North Queensland and possibly 
to the Cairns district. Early in 1911, F. B. Dodd observed the moths 
flying very plentifullj’' at dusk, on the edges of Evel3m Scrub, near Her- 
beiton. The first record of 0 mitocera as a pest, seems to be contained in a 
letter written by J. G. Jones of Ravenshoe on September 15, 1919. No¬ 
thing was heard of its occurrence round Yungaburra until August 1920 when 
the farmers suddenly noted the damage done by the pest. Probably the 
caterpillars had been there for several years, but never in such numbers as 
to attract attention. The moths have been noticed in considerable force at 
Kuranda and it is certain that laivae have been found in the scrubs around 
Babinda. 

Thus, the species has been found in the Caim^s district, at all heights 
from sea lewl to 3500 ft. 

A description is given of the different stages of the insect, followed by 
details of its life history and habits. 

The larvae remain liidden during the day at the bottom of a ver¬ 
tical tt^nnel specially constructed in the soil, and emerge at night to 
feed on grass blades. Apparently fresh leaves are not essential, as in the 
scrub the surface of the ground is bare of vegetation and no doubt in this 
case fallen leaves and vegetable matter are consumed. 

It appears that the grass roots are not touched in any case, nor the 
under^ound roots. The grass apparently dies through the action of the 
caterpillar gnawing at the base of the roots from the surface. 

There is no doubt that this species is a native of the scrubs where it 
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may be still be found. With the deariug of land and planting with grass, 
conditions have been favourable to the development of this insect as a pest, 
and it apparently has not been followed by its natural enenodes. 

The principal area affected is in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Yungaburra, from Kulara in the north to Kureen in the south; in the older- 
established districts near Atherton and Kairi it has not made its appear¬ 
ance, and southward around Malanda, the caterpillars have not been 
foimd in the pastures, although abundant in the scrub. Another area 
infested, although not to the same extent, is situated eastward from Ra- 
venshoe, on the higher land toward the Beatrice River, 3200 to 3500 ft. 
above sea level. 

The pest occurs throughout these areas and almost every farm is more 
or less affected; the fields present a very ragged appearance instead of a 
luxuriant carpet of grass. The extent of damage caused by the pest is 
evident seeing that this occurs during the drier parts of the year when good 
grazing is most needed. 

Certain spiders (AUidae) catch a few of the moths. No doubt night¬ 
jars destroy a large number, but in the open field of the Tableland, 
the absence of birds which might help materially fcheck the ravages 
of the pest is very marked. 

Climatic conditions must be an important factor in the increase or 
decrease of these caterpillars, and heavy rain or an excessively wet 
season may restrict their numbers. 

XX9X - Pests of Soya Beans Observed In Baden, Germany (i).— von Wabl, m the 

Zettschnfi PflAng^krankheiUn,Vol.XKXl, Parts 5-6, pp 194-106. Stuttgart, 1921. 

A list of the pests observed during three years on some varieties of soya¬ 
bean at Augustenberg, Baden, So far only two fungi have been recorded: 
Erysiphe Polygoni DC., and Sclerotinia LiherHana Fuck. The young bean 
plants, which in the district studied come up from the end of April to the 
beginning of May, were severely attacked by Arion liortensis Fer., Affrio- 
ies lineatus L., Melolaniha vulgaris F., Agriolimax agrestis D., PorcelUo and 
Oniscus spp. 

Towards the* middle of May, Phyllotreta nemorum D., Psylliodes chry- 
socephala D., and Sitones sp. were seen on the soya beans.. 

After the end of June, Thrips physopus L., T, longicoUis IJzel, T. dis-- 
color Hal (?), T. major Uzel, T. Albopilosa Vzel, Aeolothrips fasciaius D., 
A. alhocinclus Hal., Smymoihrips biuncinaia Uzel, Baliofhrips dispar Hal, 
Lygus pratensis Fall., Siphonophora ulmariae Schk., etc., all attacked the 
beans. At the end of July, 1916, Tychea phaseoU Pass, caused serious 
injury to some plants of soya. 

In August in all three years, Epitetranychus aUhaeae Hansi. occurred 
in large numbers, and did much damage. Arvicola arvalh again proved a 
formidable enemy to the soya-bean, at Augustenberg, and perhaps mice 
also did some injury to this leguminosa in that neighbotiftiood. 

(i) See also R. July 1914, No. 690 ; R. April 1916, No. 463 ; R. July 1919, No. 654; 
R, Feb. 1919, No. a68 ; R. Jan. 1920, No. 138; R-July-Aug. 1920, No. 511. {Ed,) 
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1192 ' Antbonomus cinctas Reported In Ondaids to Orest Britelii.—Hunrooo, 

P , and C[HAMSXCHBT], G. C., in The EiUomologisfs Monlikly Ma^asnw, Senes III, Vol. III,. 
No 82, pp 226-227^ IfOndon, Oct igai. 

A single sample of the weevil {Anthonomus cinctus SHoU. [= A. pyH 
Boh. and A, hituherculaius Thoms.]) was captoted in an orchard adjoin¬ 
ing Darenth Wood (Kent). This Cnrcolionidea has been found tinder the 
apple bark in conjtinction with A, pomoram L. A subsequent visit to 
the same locality failed to produce any further specimens of A . cincius, but it 
is probable that it will be found in other orchards in Kent in the n^r 
future 

This insect may prove an undesirable addition to the British entomo¬ 
logical list, if destructive in the larval state. 

1193 -Pests of title Weymouth Pine in Switzerland. —badoux h., in the journal forssHer 
sutsse. Year TyXXII, No. 9. pp. 163-173, i plate. Beme, September 1931. 

It was long supposed that the Weymouth Pine (Pinus Sfrohus) in¬ 
troduced into the Swiss foiess had found a refuge from all pests. 

In reality, however, this conifer is attacked in Switzerland by a num¬ 
ber of animal and pl^t parasites. 

Among the latter, the hist deserving mention is CronarHum rtbicola 
Dietr. (aeddial form: Peridermium Strobi Eleb.), the cause of “ vesiculat 
rust. This fungus seems to have made its first appearance in Switzer¬ 
land on P. Skohus towards 1904 ; it was reported at this date as occur¬ 
ring in the plantations of the Commune of Lode, which consisted of trees 
imported from Germany. The parasite had however already existed 
for some time in Switzerland, especially in the Engadine, where it was 
observed, in 1895, on Ribes petramm, by Ed. Fisher, who at that very 
time suggested that the second host of the fungus was P. Cembra, as 
was proved to be the case actually in the Engadine, by G. SchEW/EnbERG 
in 1903. Vesicular rust has of late years spread rapidly in Switzerland 
and is reported from all plantations or stands of P. Striohus, In the Canton 
of Zurich, the epidemic assumed such serious proportions that the private 
landowners who were formerly most enthusiastic about this pine, no longer 
dared to plant it. From the first data collected it would appear, that Jf 
a stem of a Weymouth piue is attadted at about the age of 10 years by the 
parasite, it is irremediably lost. If the trees have attained the age of ro-25 
years, their destruction is not so certain. From a small experiment made 
in 1919, it may be considered, for the time being that trees of 
which the total drcumfeience has been infected are certain to perish 
sooner or later. 

The prophylactic control measures hitherto adopted are as follows 
(a) itn the nurseries, only healthy, clean seed is planted, and this is immersed 
in a suitable antiseptic; (J) only healthy trees from nurseries immune 
from the paiasitr are used for planting; (c) all species of Ribes are exclud¬ 
ed from the nurseries, and the latter are never installed near places where 
this plant is cultivate; (d) the cultivation of the We3rmouth Pine is 
given up for some time in nurseries where the disease has been rife; (e) the 
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Weymouth Pine has been grown associated with other conifeis and with 
foliage trees. 

In Bdgium, experiments have been recently made for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether there is any way of curing trees that have been 
attacked. The bark of some specimens of P. Strobus infected with '' rust 
were first scraped, so as to remove, as completd.y as possible, the portions 
invaded by the fungus, which were then collected and burnt. Next, the 
infected parts were painted over with permanganate of potash (a 10 % 
solution), pure formalin, pure parafSn, or carbolineum avenarius. The 
results obtained, however, do not lead to any definite conclusions; it is 
necessary for the experiment to be repeated on a large number of 
individuals. It may, however, be mentioned that in the spring of 1915, 
the trees treated with permanganate were completdy cured and the other 
compounds were efi&cadous to a certain extent though not so definitdly 
as the permanganate, the cure being partial only. 

The Weymouth Pine is also attacked in Switzerland by other parasites 
though these so far, do not seem to have done it much injury; they are: 
ArmiUaria rndha Walh. (== Agaricus mellem FI. dan.) and Fames annosus 
Fr. (= Trametes radidperda R. Hartig). 

This conifer has also a certain number of animal pests in the Confe¬ 
deration. 

The roe-deer, which have become fairly common in the Swiss forests 
during the last few years, often seriously damage the young trees by gnaw- 
rug the bark. 

The red field-mouse {Hypodeus glareoUis Wagn.) (i) has here and there 
stripped off the bark of young individuals of P. Sirobus. 

Of the insect foes of the conifer, one aphis Pineus strobi Htg,, has 
frequently appeared of recent years in stands 30 years of age or older. 
Opinions are divided as to the amount of injury it causes, but it is certain 
that the presence of a countless number of Ihese insects engaged in sucking 
the surface of the bark cannot but interfere with the ordinary life-processes 
of the tree. The Scolytid coleopteron, Xyloterus (Tomicus) lineatus Oliv. 
has been recorded on felled trunks bying in the forest unstiipped of 
their bark; PUyophihortts {Bostrichus) micrographus I/, has been found 
on branches and szi^ trunks; Tomicus quadridens Htg., Myelophilus (Hyle- 
stmts) piniperda If. and M. minor Htg., have been observed on the trunk 
and inside the shoots of the Weymouth Pine. 

CurcuUonidae are also found here and there: the plantations have been 
much damaged by Hylobius obieHs I/., and trunks of P. Sirobus that are 
infected with “ vesicular rust ” sometimes harbour individuals of Pissodes 
pint I/. 

The larvae of the hymenopteron Lophyrus pint It. {Loph. simiUs Htg.) 
have made their appearance regularly for some years towards the mid^e 


(i) Ser also R. Jime, No. 609. {Ei.) 
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of September upon ^ring specimens of P Strohus growing m the garden of 
the Zurich Forestry Institute, but without domg any great mjury. 

Finally, the caterpillar of a microlepidopteron, Dtoryctria splmdUeUa 
H, S , has been recorded in stands of P Sirobus since 1919, in Hohragen 
and tiie Rtiti, which are infected by " vesicular rust This insect only 
attacks trees that are already diseased and is therefore of but little 
importance from the forester's standpoint. It must, however, be re¬ 
membered that it increases the injury caused by the “ rust 
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1194 ^ The Agrieultiual Production ot a/ thg MmisUy of 

AgHcuipiire of ike RepuhUe of CMecho-Slooahia, Year 1 , No. 2, pp. 9-16, Ptagne, July x, 
1920. 

Natural Resources of the Czecho-Slovazian Republic. — From 
the economic standpoint, Bohemia is one of the richest countries in the 
new State of Czecho-Slovakia. The superficial area is 52 000 km* and the 
Vetava and the Elbe (Labe) provide direct communication with Germany. 
Prague is the centre of the densest network of railways iti the whole State 
and in Bohemia alone, there are nearly 5000 km. of railroads. 

The country is rich and well cultivated. It supplies all that is neces¬ 
sary for the support of man, with the exception of salt, which must be 
imported from Germany, or Galicia. Cereals are the chief crops, after 
which come he^ roots and the number of si^r-refineries is considerable. 
Bohemian hops of which the best come from zktec and Rakovmk, are cde- 
brated thoughout the world (area under hops from igoi to igio, 15 127 
hectares; crop, 88 ogi quintals). Some of the wneyards (Melnik espe¬ 
cially), produce a small quantity of choice wine (787 hectares; average 
production from igoi to 1910, ii 385 hectolitres). The best variety of 
fruit is the plum which constitutes an important article of export (total 
crop from 1901-1910, 2825775 quintals). 

Forests cover more than 1561000 hectares, some lar^ owners possess¬ 
ing as much as 70 000 hectares. They are worked in a very intelli¬ 
gent maimer (production in 1910, 3242717 m* of timber; 2238 355 m* 
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of fud). They are also rich in game, as many as 700 000 head bein^ 
killed in certain years. Bohemian pheasants have a high reputation, 
and there are more than 150 pheasant farms. 

The most important industries of Bohemia are : i) sugar-making, the 
sugar factories and refineries numbering 108 or over (production in 1912- 
1913 : 7 517 000 quintals); 2) brewing (eq)ecially Pilsen beer). The beei 
is sent as far as America (annual output, 10347 822 hectolitres). ^ 
1910-1911 the number of breweries was 560. 

Potatoes axe much cultivated, most of the crop going to the distiller¬ 
ies (of which there were 316 in 1918-1919), and starch factories. The 
latter, 94 in number, use a great quantity of tubers ; some also go to the 
^ucose and dextrine factories. These industries have become the most 
important for eaport. The mineral waters have a world-wide reputa¬ 
tion (K, Vary, Karlsbad, Bilfna Marienbad, Franzensbad, etc.). 

Mines are one of Bohemia’s chief sources of wealth, the most import¬ 
ant coal mines being those of Most, Kladno, Bustehiad, and Rakovnik, 
(output in 1911, 41893 212 quintals of coal and 208 267 406 quintals of 
lignite). 

Mbravia (superficial area : 22 000 km^), takes its name from the river 
Morava. The highest mountain peaks in the country are bdow 1500 m., 
there are no lakes, but about 50 mineral springs and the climate is tempe¬ 
rate. At the time of the last census (19x0), the population numbered 
2622271 inhaltttants. Moravia is an essentially agricultuml and in¬ 
dustrial country. Its principal products are cereals, beetroots and wine 
(between Znojmo and the Morava). 

SttgOTt nudting and brewing industries are also well developed. 

The basins of the Ostrava and Rosice are the centres of the coal-minr 
4 ng districts. The annual output of the mines exceeds 24 million francs 
(19IX). The tesiiile industry is concentrated at Bnio. 

^esia has a superficial area of 5147 km® and 756 949 inhabitants. 
It is divided by the Momvian district of Mstek into two parts, the former 
provinces of Tesehen (TSsfa) on the east, and of Troppau (Qpava) on the 
west. The country is mountainous and in the south abuts upon the 
Carpathian and Sudetic ranges; 50 % of the land is fidds, 4 % pasture 
and 34 % forest. The harvests in 1914 consisted of 201 066 quintals of 
wheat — 675 0X8 quintals of rye — 384 323 quintals of barley — 936 453 
quintals of oats — 4 500 000 quintals of potatoes — 455 172 quint^ 
of sugar beets. 

In 19x9, the stock was estimated at about 24 xx8 horses — ixi 217 
cattle — 32 969 pigs — 47 781 goats — and 4069 sheep. 

Coal of excdlent quality is mined in the okrava-Karvfn basin, the 
annual output bdng 6428660 tons. 

The textile industry is also flourishing: woollen goods are made at 
Bilsho, Zmov etc., linen thread and fabrics and cotton goods at Fr^-ddx, etc. 
In addition tl£ire are sugar factories, breweries, factories of chemicals 
and by-products of wood, etc. 

Slovakia is one of the most favoured countries of the world as 
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regards abundance and variety of natural products especially those sup¬ 
plied by plants, and her industrial progress, which is as remarkable as it 
is recent, has not entailed the loss of her essentially agricultural character. 
In 1919, the stock was estimated at 149 299 horses — 897 410 cattle — 
564 061 pigs — 532 320 sheep and 89 392 goats. 

Flax and beet root are the most important industrial plants. The 
average crops from 1903 to 1912 (i) were: 5 581 284 quintals of wheat 
{area sown : 470 355 hectares) — 2 882 642 quintals of lye (261 471 hect¬ 
ares) — 5299883 quintals of barley (423392 hectares) — 2511819 
quintals of oats (277 700 hectares) — 1756 865 quintals of maize (132 619 
hectares) — 20745998 quintals of potatoes (259 746 hectares). About 
60 456 hectares were under sugar beets (from 1903 to 1912). The total 
beet production (in 1914) reached 15 500 000 quintals. £11918, Slovakia 
possessed 8 working sugar factories, and one that had been closed. The 
output of sugar is estimated provisionally at 316 102 quintals. 

From 1918-1919, 430 agricidiural distilleries of potatoes produced 
108 483 hectolitres of alcohol and there are in addition 42 industrial distil¬ 
leries. The 17 starch factories also take a large number of tubers. The 
brewing industry is not much developed. The output of 21 breweries in 
1912-1913 was about 260000 hectolitres. 

The mountainous regions (the Carpathians) are rich is productive 
forests. According to private statistics, 2 million hectares are under forest 
which could produce annually 6 million m* of timber. 

Iron, co^, salt, copper, silver etc. are chiefly found near Stavnice, 
at the foot of the Tatra, and in the district of Marmoros. Over a hundred 
m ineral springs have b^ opened, some of which are of first rate quality 
(TepUce, Trencfn, Pistdny). The area of Slovakia is about 50000 km® 
(prdiminary data based on the publications of the former Hungarian 
kingdom). 

Tabi^e I. ^ Estates Administered by the Ministry of Agriculture 
of the Czecho-Slovakian Republic. 



BoreBts 

Agticnltiual 1 
land 

Totals 


hectaxes 

hectavs 

1 

hectares 

State lands . . 

1 519 3*1 

1 50 451 1 

589 759 

Grants of land. 

Estates bdongmg to the fonner Imperial 

1 57 185 

17 347 

74 539 

Eamily. 

1 1x6907 

52053 

158 959 

Totals . . . 


I 119 851 

813 954 


Table 11 gives the results of the 1919 crops in Bohemia, Moravia 
and Silesia which are % to % less than the pie-Warjetunis (1914)- 

(i) These data refer to flie “ comitats ” situated os the left bank of the Danube and on the 
bask of the Tisza. {Autkor^s noU) 
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Table II. — il gricfdtural Production in 1919 in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, 

Yeld in quintals 

Total l*er hectane 



piodoction 

Bohemia 

Moravia 


Wheat. . • 1 

4 1S2 829 qls 

12.0 

10.7 

10,7 

Rye . . 

8 314 845 1 

10.7 ' 

IO.I 

9.6 

Badey., 

4695974 ' 

12.3 

IX.8 

10.9 

Oats. 1 

4691297 , 

11.6 

II.6 

9.6 

Mixture of wheat and zye (uieslin). | 

91663 i 

10.5 , 

7.6 

v.r 

^lelt.' 

' 457 

9.5 

5.0 

3.1 

Maize. 

1 *13 841 

16.9 ' 

8-3 


MSttet. 

1 37*75 

8.6 

8.3 

6.0 

Back wheat..I 

7 267 1 

6.6 

4.3 

3.7 

Potatoes.I 

1 22886172 

64.9 

61.3 

696 

Sugarbeets 

36364391 

213-5 

197.0 

t66.o 

Mangels . ■ 

11694122 

166.1 

170.7 

182.9 

Chicory. . 

890 750 ! 

155.5 

103.2 

82.6 

Swedes . 

1969573 1 

X09.2 

134.2 

143.6 

Tanips . 

64499 L 

108.3 

87.8 

136.1 

Artichokes 

144*5 

80.1 

73.2 

98.S 

Cabbages. 

19964x7 

135.3 . 

144.8 

, 178.8 

Caziots. . 

6tS 917 

165.6 

128.8 

1 81.T 

Onioais^ garlic..| 

615 849 

91.4 1 

57.5 

1 4*.8 


! 115455 

X2.6 

X3.2 

1 17.3 

BVPfT., 

36842 

7.1 

6.9 

7-3 

Plax (tow). 

7657* i 

5.3 

5.8 

1 5-3 

BtaxOOaaeed}.> 

56*73 1 

4^.4 

3.9 

4.0 

Hemp (tow). 

3*63 ' 

8.8 

6.1 

lEIemp (seed). 

*184 

8.9 

3.9 

— 

Peas. 

79157 1 

9.7 1 

10.3 

9-9 

Lentils.' 

9825 1 

6.6 1 

6.4. 

4.0 

BdiUe beans., 

6748 

8.7 1 

79 

9.4 

L^uminosae (unspecified). 

175667 

XX.O 1 

II.X 

9.8 

Clover (hay).I 

Clover (seed) .‘ 

1951*487 

28.0 

31.3 

34.8 

Hay (meadow).I 

19385509 

23.2 

25.9 

27,1 

Hay (from other forage crops. . . t 

1684 058 

14.2 

17.6 

x8.i 

Hops. I 

43518 

5.1 

4,8 



AGKICDI,TtmAI. iNSrmTTIONS. MBASDRBS tOR THE InCKBASB 09 FBO- 
DtJCTTOsr. — Tie budget for 1920 preseated by tbeMmistryof Agricoltaie 
to tie Chamber ^wed an expenditure of 139 259 621 ciomis and a 
revenue of 81652 833 cro^vns. 

A new Agricultural Institute has been founded at Brno, in Moravia, 
a second was already in existence at Prague. The coarse of study laafa 
4 years, after whidi the student (if satisfying the examiners), obtains the 
diploma of Agricultural Tbig^eer. 

There is Agricultutal OoU^ at l/ibwerda, where the course la^ 
from 2 to 3 years (i) 


(I) See JR. Jan. tgai. No. 3. (Ed.) 

[««M] 
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A Union of Czecho-Slovakian fanners of aH classes has been formed 
at Prague. 

About 130 000 hectares of Czech land have recently been reclaimed. 
According to the estimate of the Ministry of Agriculture there are still 
I million hectares of land in Czech territory and 650 000 hectares in Slova¬ 
kia which ought to be redaimed. 

The State has allocated 15 millions of crowns under the heading of State 
Improvements Fund for reclamation work and 4.25 million crowns under 
the heading of I^nd Improvements Credit. 

Sugar Industry. — Sugar production is becoming one of the most 
important economic factors in the State, especially as the output of all the 
other countries of Europe has decreased by 50 million quintals. 

According to the figures published by Willet and Gray of Nevr York 
the beet sugar output for the year 1912-1913 was as follows. 


•Table III. — Sugar Production in 1912-1913. 


Austxia-Htuigr^* 
Gennany . . . 
Fiance .... 
Belgium . . . 
Netherlands. . 
Russia .... 
Other States . 


19 020 000 quintals 
27 010 000 > 

9 610 000 » 

2 990 000 » 

3160000 • 

13740000 » 

7170 000 » 


Total . . . quintals 


80 % of the total sugar production of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Empire is concentrated in Czecho-Slovakia : its annual pre-War production 
may be estimated at 11-15 millions of quintals, that of 19x9-20 at 6-7.5 
millions of quintals (i) (tbe output in Germany was 13 million quintals ; 
in Russia 3.5 million quintals; in Sweden 14 million quintals; in Italy 
1.5 million quintals ; in Spain 1-2 million quintals: in Switzerland 40 000 
quintals). 

In 1912-1913 the number of sugar factories was: 108 in Bohemia ; 
in Moravia and Silesia 56 ; in Slovakia 9 : total 173. 

The areas under beet were : 149 000 hectares in Bohemia, iio 000 
hectares in Moravia and Silesia, 60 000 hectares in Slovakia ; total 325 000 
hectares. 

The amounts of beets used at the sugar factories were: in Bohemia 
49 000 000 quintals ; in Moravia and Silesia 30 000 000 quintals ; in Slo¬ 
vakia 16 000 000 quintals; total 95 000 000 quintals. 

The sugar obtained was estimated at 7 817 ooo«qtuntals in Bohemia, 

(2) According to figures fumished by the Union of Sugar Pactq(|ics, the sugar yield 
per hectare is estimated at 37.2 quintals. Xh 1919, 36 million quintals of beets were lifted 
in the Czedi countries (Bohemia, Moravia and Sile.eia}. The area sown with beets was 
175 251 hectares. 


[1194] 
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4 333 000 quintals in Moravia and Silesia, 2 850 000 quintals in Slovakia, 
total 15000000 quintals. 

Sugar occupied the first place among the exports of the late Monarchy; 
in 1913 sugar to the value of 294 million crowns was exported. In 
1919-1920, it is expected that it will be possible to export 3 million quintals 
valued at 980 million crowns. 

The Republic of Czecho-Slovakia is one of the countries in which beet 
growing and the manufacture of beet sugar have made the most remark¬ 
able progress during the last 40 years. Tlje War has however greatly 
injur^ the beet cultivation industry. 

In 1919, the Republic of Czecho-Slovakia exported 2 826 990 quint¬ 
als of sugar, distnbuted as follows: France 550 000, Jugo-Stavia 
I2 j!| 788, Cfermany 263 450, Siberia 288 302, Austria i 600 450 quintals 
Thus over 50 % of the total sugar exported went to Austria. 

The ma.Tnm. nm price of sugar beets was fixed at 15 crowns per quintal 
for the year 1919-1920, and at 26 crowns per quintal for 1920-1921. 

Hops int Bohemia — The hop growing r^on of Bohemia lies to 
the north of the country on the Saxon frontier between 50® and 500.7 lat 
and 300 and 32O long. It consists of 3 chief divisions: 

1) The red country of 2 atec (Saaz). 

2) The red country of Ou§tek (Auscha). 

3) The green country of Dub 4 (Dauba). 

Since September 17, 1912, a law has been passed prohibiting the 
sale under the name of “ Bohemian hops ” of hops coming from any 
towns other than 2 atec, Oust^k and Dubi., where there are special hop 
markets. 

The red Saaz country, so called because only red-stemmed hops are 
grown (the cultivation of the green-stemmed variety being forbidden 
thronghout the region by the Statutes of the Saaz planters), contains ii 295 
hectares of hop-gardens, divided (in 1911) between 9218 cultivators. 
This district, which produces the most prized type of hop fonns a vast, 
almo^ ciicular, basin surrounded on all .sides by mountains. The best 
plantations are on the slopes of the hills where they are sheltered from the 
north and west winds. 

The situation of the hop-gardens of Saaz is worth attention, as showing 
the importance attached to the protection of the plants, for wheieas ordi¬ 
nary crops occupy the plateaux, the hops cluster along the slopes and in 
the valleys. Hence they enjoy specially favourable conditions of growth 
and the cultivators select the best spots with the greatest care. There ie 
a striking analogy between the situations occupied by the hop-gardens os 
the valley of the R6zat, at Spalt (the choice growth of Bavaria), and thosf 
of the Valley of the ^er at Saaz. The soils of the two localities are 
very different. 

The annual rainfall is 500 mm., the average during the summer months, 
April to Octobef, being 377 mm. It is be noted that it rains very little 
in the Saaz district, much less than in other parts and to this relative 
dryness are attributed the size and flavour of the Saaz hops. 

[IIS4] 
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The average annual temperature is 90C,; in summer the temperature 
is about 15 C. The winters are cold, but it is sometimes very hot in summer, 
and after July, a period of drought sets in and often lasts until the end of 
harvest, being broken only by a few storms. August, when the hop 
finishes flowering, is a particularly fine hot month. 

Owing to the configuration of the ground, the neighbourhood of the 
slate rocks of Stredohofi (Erzgebirge) and the basalts of the Biesengebirge 
etc., the soils are of very different composition. Near the town of Saaz 
the finest hops are grown on stiff clays, and are sheltered from the cold 
winds by chains of hills and mountains. 

The red country of Auscha lies to the south of the Saaz district and 
here red-stemmed hops only are grown (2998 hectares were under hops 
in 1911). All the northern part of the region forming the red Auscha coun¬ 
try proper, of which Auscha is to some extent the centre, is intersected 
by wooded hills separated by valleys whose abrupt granite slopes are 
covered by hop-gardens. 

The mean annual temperature is the same as at Saaz, but the heat 
in summer is a little greater, the thermometer registering 17.50 C. on an 
average. 

The annual rainfall is 613 mm,, 416 mm of rain foiling dimng 
the 6 summer months. 

The soil is generally calcareous, and the rocks are masses of weathered 
basalt 

The green country of Dauba is so-called because green stemmed hops 
are almost exclusively grown. It lies east of the Auscha district, exactly 
followingits contours. Dauba is the smallest hop-growing r^on in il^hemia, 
having only about 539 hectares under hops. In character it is very diver¬ 
sified, high, wooded plateaux alternating with deep and very fertile valleys 

Hop CuUivation, — This is practically of the same nature in the three 
districts. 

In the autumn, the ground is ploughed deeply, and the clods are left 
untouched through the winter. In the spring, before pruning, the hop¬ 
gardens are again ploughed (but less deeply) along and across the rows, 
so as to form a square mound round each pl^t. The stocks are uncovered 
with a hoe. 

Pruning takes place from April 15 to May 15, and is relatively late. 
Prurdng is a little earlier at Auscha and Dauba than at Saaz where it is 
never begtm before the end of April. During the summer until the 
flowering, the soil is lightly hoed to keep it friable and dean. 

The hop-gardens are chiefly mmured with dung, spread only once in 
two years and in the autumn before the first ploughing At Saaz, 8 to 
10 kg. of manure is put round each plant; in Auscha, it is spread between 
the rows, 10 or 15 kg. being giyen to every two plants; at Dauba, the amount 
used is 5 kg. per plant. Chemical fertilisers are also $ipplied. At the 
flowering time, the hop-vines are watered with dilute liquid manure. 
Some of the hops are grown on poles and the others on wire At Saaz, the 
wire props increase in number every year, and the oblique system is pre- 

[ 1194 ] 
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ferred. At Auscha and Dauba poles are more used, on accotmt of the proxi¬ 
mity of the forests and the low price of wood. 

At Saaz the hop grows to between 6 and 7 metres on the hills and to 
8 m. on the low-lying ground. It attains 7 to 9 m. at Auscha, but only 
4 to 6 m. in Dauba, where the growth is less vigorous. If the vegeta¬ 
tive devdopmait is too luxuriant, the top or side-shoots are removed, but 
a peculiar feature about hop-cultivation in Bohemia is that the bases of 
the shoots are not alwa3^ deprived of their leaves. In Saaz hops are 
planted 1.30 m, to 1.50 m. apart, in a square, which means 4450-5950 per 
hectare. In the red Auscha region, the spacing of the rows is 1.25 m. 
to 1,50 m. In the green Dauba r^on, it is never more than 1.20 m. to 
1,30 m. giving 7500-7900 plants per hectare. 

In all 3 regions however 2 shoots only are kept per stock which al¬ 
lows the plants and rows to be closer. 

Production however is not on a large scale. It is estimated that in 
order to obtain 50 kg. of hops, it is necessary to have 10 schocks (a schock 
consists of 60 plants) at Saaz, 7 at Auscha and 5 at Dauba The better 
the quality of the hops, the fewer are needed. 

The crop often falls below these figures, and even in good years is 
only 8 to 10 quintals per hectare, according to district. The hops are 
picked with the greatest care, each flower being taken separately and freed 
from leaves or stalk. A first sorting is made during the picking, all the 
spoilt hops being placed on one side; the rest are removed in baskets to 
the bams and sorted a second time by 3 cm. sieves with a gentle back¬ 
wards and forwards movement. Hops that are too large, or have gro\m 
two or three together, the leaves etc., remain in the sieves. Those that 
have passed through the meshes are removed by hand, and again sifted. 
The final residue is mixed with the hops rejected during the picking and 
sold as second quality hops. 

Table D"*. — Disitlleries and Alcohol Ptodudion {in hectolitres) 
in Czechoslovakia, 



1 

No. of ' 

Alcohol 

produced 


dietiUexies 

in X9X7-X9X8 

in X918-X9Z9 

AgHoiltural disHUerus: 




in Bohemia 

» Moxavia. 

, 3001 

• • • . 1 161 

33 7*9.56 
*9 430.55 

, 50 808.32 

1 36 4*7.33 

* euiesia • 

» Slo^mkia. 

101 
430; 

7 314-63 
? 

10 305-94 

t loS 483.20 

Industrial disUUerUs: 



1 

in Bohemia *. 

9 Hbravia. . . . 

* Silesia. 

.... 1 ' 16 > 

136 444-10 

1 

1 *74 8*4.03 

9 SLowilda 



1 
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Distuxation — Table IV shows the amount of alcohol made in 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

In 1914-1915, Bohemia produced 452 630 hectoUties of alcohol 
(52.93 % of the alcohol output of the Austria of former da3^) Moravia 
214496 hectolitres (25.08%), and Silesia 71478 hectolitres (8.36%). 
Of the total alcohol production of Hungary, 36 % came from Slovalria. 

In the year 1917-1918, the distilleries of Czechoslovakia used 18 000 
quintals of potatoes and 518 000 beetroots. 

The country has been able in consequence of the increase in potato 
distilleries to introduce improvements in soil-cultivation, the fettening of 
stock, etc. The legislation dealing with alcohol distilleries gives special 
privileges to agricultural potato distilleries. The smaller factories are 
favoured by a progressive tax based on the possible output of the 
distillery. 

The amount of alcohol consumed in Czecho-Slovakia is estimated at 
800 000 hectolitres, and half the distilleries are in full work. After the 
sugar-tax the alcohol tax is the source of greatest revenue to the State. 
In the budget of 1920, the proceeds of this tax were reckoned at 34 
million crowns. 

Starch-Maxing. •— The potato crop is of considerable importance in 
Czecho-Slovakia. According to the statistics (from 1903-1912) 508 210 
hectares were under potatoes in the Czech countries and about 259 746 
hectares in Slovakia. It is difficult to state exactly how many of these 
hectares are reserved for growing potatoes for industrial purposes properly 
so-called. The yidd per hectare was 98.8 quintals (79.9 quintals in Slo¬ 
vakia) with a total production of 50 219 253 quintals (20 745 998 quintals 
in Slovakia). The districts where potatoes are most grown are Slovakia 
and the Cz^ho-Moravian plateau, and hence in the parts considered the 
richest from an agricultural standpoint, as possessing the most fertile 
soils. A large portion of the crop goes to the .starch factories. 

There are 142 starch-fectories in Czecho-Slovakia, 94 in Bohemia, 
29 in Moravia, 2 in Silesia and 17 in Slovakia. About 450 000 quintals 

Tabm V. — Alcoltol ProducUm and Exportation Beturns 
for {pre-war) Austria and Hungary (in hectolitres). 


Austna Huagaxy 


Years 

1 

1 


1 


Production 

Exportation | 

Production 

1 EaqKStation 


IQIO-1911. 1786299 312x12 — — 

1911-1912. y 592 392 95689 — — 

I9l^^-I9I3. I 619 23T 242 888 1 I 300 216 I 121 860 

1913-1914. 1590376 249649 I 1392179 157050 

19 x 4-1915 . 855 187 105 480 ' X 024 165 95 210 

1915-1916 . — — I 82 x 216 130947 
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of starch, glucose and dextrine of the value of 19 milhon crowns, were pro¬ 
duced before the war. These products have become in the course of time 
the basis of important export mdustnes 

In Czecho-Slovakta, 220000 quintals of starch were consumed and 
about 230 000 quintals (of the value of 10 million crown) were exported 
to the other countries of the former Monarchy. The first States to which 
exports were sent were Austria, Jugo-Slavia Bulgaria, and Rumania 

The 125 starch factories in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia used be¬ 
fore the War on an average, 2.2 milhon quintals of potatoes a year, while 
1.2 milli on quintals were supphed to the 17 starch factories in Slovakia. 
The starch industry includes 3 branches, producing starch, glucose and 
syrup, dextrine and artifi.cial gum. The 3 branches are very intimately 
connected, and must be regarded as forming a single industry. During the 
War the output decreased, as the Government did not allow the manu¬ 
facture of starch from potatoes. 

1195 ~ Agrieulture in the State of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, According to the President’s 
^ Message ”, Addressed to the State Assembly. (Session of August 1,1921) (i) — 
Latovra e Crtagao, Year VI, No &, pp 162-176 Rio de Jancuo, August 1921 

The President of Rio de Janeiro, Dr Raoul DE Moraes Vetga, m 
reviewing the economic condition of the country, enumerates the diief 
sources of revenue derived from the export taxes levied upon the most 
important agricultural products. Coffee occupies the first place, this 
tax alone furnishing Yg of the total revenue from 1892 to 1900 Owing 
to the large amount of coffee grown, a monocultural system has been almost 
exdusiv^y adopted, which is not suited to a fertile soil such as character¬ 
ises this State. The crisis due to the fall in the price of coffee was especi¬ 
ally acute in 1902, and hence the Government was mduced to advocate 
polyculture During the War, coffee rose very much in price, and the re¬ 
turns from the export tax (to which must be added a supertax of 3 fr. 
per sack), increased. In 1919 this tax reached its maximum and brought 
in 6 198 691 mtlreis (i gold mdreis — 2 832 fr. at par), the supertax bring- 
mg in 2 273 453 mtlreis 

In 1920, the tax on sugar amounted to 2 079 994 mtlreis and the 
supertax to i 141 198 mikens, figures much higher than had ever been 
reached before In the same financial year,the export taxes on the follow¬ 
ing agricultural and stock-breeding products that chiefly contributed to the 
budget were as follows 


Vegetable products 142 fMbeii* 

IMaize. Oo 900 » 

Palm-oil 3 t)i » 

Horses -3 341 » 

Mules I V)1 » 

Cattle 13 343 , 

Goats (ist SIX mouths 1921) 2 250 » 

Pigs (1st fix months 1921). 2 |6s » 


(i) For the Development of Agriculture m Brazil, see . R Tmie 1921, No vj2 , R July 
1921, No 700, R Nov 1921, No 1078 (Ed) 
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The tax on alcohol alone brought in 349 995 milreis. 

From January i, 1919 to June 30, 1921, 4 881112 milreis were ex¬ 
pended on the regulation of the rivers, improvement works, rural pro¬ 
phylaxis and similar objects. 

By Decree No. 1721 of 1919, the “ Inspectoria de Agiicultura" 
(Agricultural Inspection Service) was re-establi^ed. It is connected with 
the Botanic Garden of Rio de Janeiro, and its function is to assist the Gov¬ 
ernment in encouraging Agriculture, being especially intrusted with 
botanical prophylaxis, and the promotion of the purchase of Agricultural 
implements and machines, and of the study of crops, including sylvi¬ 
culture. 

The “ Inspectoria " has begun the gratuitous distribution of selected 
seeds. From August to October 1920, 31 500 kg. of seed potatoes and 
13 007 kg. of the seed of capim gordura rdxo {Anifopogon rufus) (i) 
were thus disposed of, and in addition, beans, rice and maize. This 
institution also facilitates the purchase of sulphur, agricultural imple¬ 
ments, etc 

A system of prize competitions for various crops has also been estab¬ 
lished. 

The climate and rich pastures of Rio de Janeiro are admirably suited 
tor stock-breeding. 

The shows held in 1918 and 1920 by the " Sociedade Nacional de Agri- 
cultura at Cordeiro (Municipality of Cantagallo), proved the progress 
made in stock-rearing. The first Government Stud Station was founded 
at Cordeiro in 1920, and provided with pure-bred bulls (Polled Angus and 
Red PoU), bought in England and Argentina. 

According to the figures supplied by the General Direction of Sta¬ 
tistics, the State of Rio de Janeiro possesses: 556 220 cattle — 142 890 
horses — 101 200 asses and mules — 63 510 sheep — 89 670 goats — 
602 560 pigs 

There is certainly a great future for stockbreeding. 

A large refrigerating establishment is being built at Iguassti by the 
** Companhia Pecuaria e Frigorifica do BrasilHere the meat of cattle, 
sheep, pigs and poultry is not only frozen for export purposes, but is also 
canned, lard etc. are also manufactured. 

The I/ancashire General Investment Trust, limited owns the Packing 
House at Mendes, in the Municipality of Barra do Pirahy (2). 

The following industries are fairly developed: textiles (28 factories 
including 23 cotton, 2 silk, i wool and 2 lace factories); preserves (241 
factories); sugar-making (the Municipality of Campos itself possesses over 
30 sugar-factories); there are also 64 factories of various beverages. 


(1) See R Aug No Bib (Ed) 

(2) See R July 19S1, No. 7^ (Ed.) 
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1196 - Tbe Influence of Accessory Factors (Vitamines) on Dentition, — howe p. r. 
m BuUeUn de la SocUU soUnUfique ahmentatre et d^Ahmentatiofi rattnnnelle 

de VHomme, YoL IX, No 5, pp. 3«S-3i3. Paris, 1921. 

The author describes the types of dental troubles produced in guinea- 
pigS by a diet based almost exclusively on oat-bread and skin milk, and 
therefore deficient in the 3 kinds of known vitamines. It would appear, 
that the same foods are required for the development and preservation of 
the teeth, as are indispensable to growth and the maintenance of health. 
These necessary articles of diet are: whole milk, fresh vegetables, and 
especially green vegetables, various leaves, fresh fruit and whole seeds. 

IZ97 - Maize in Bread-Making as the Cause of Encephalitis letbaigica. — Viger, 
in Compies f endue de VAcadSmie d?A^ytenUure de Fiance, Vol VII, No. 31, pp. 

Peris, October 12, 1921 

In a memoir entitled Comdrihution d Vitude de I*encephoLite Uthargique 
ed de la grippe infecUeuse, Dr. Veillard, of Meung-sur-Loire attributes 
encephalitis lethargica (Sleeping sickness), to a diet of bread containing 
maize and considers the disease to be very similar to pellagra. Bleached 
maize flours freed from oil are more dangerous when substituted for wheat 
flour than the ydlow kinds. Dr. Veiliard does not suggest that maize 
should be prohibited as an article of human food, but advocates most 
stron^y that it should not be incorporated in flours in place of wheat flour. 

CROPS A 3 OT) CUl^TIVATIOJSr 

1x98 - Bclation of Cultivation of "Ahaoa’* {Musa textilis) to Climatic Con¬ 
ditions in the PhllippiQCS. — Ros^les, S. P., in The Philippine A(,fiCuUnnst, Vol IX, 
Nob, 8-9, pp. 219-227, Los Bonos, March.-April, 1931. 

Abaca-growing is almost exclusively a Philippine industr>^, as the 
attempts made to cultivate it in other tropical countries have metwilh 
but little success. The fibre of this plant is widely known and extensively 
used in the manufacture of cordages, clothing, etc. Therefore every 
effort should be made to determine the parts of the Philippines where it 
is possible to grow Musa textilis N4e. Climate is certainly the most impor¬ 
tant factor. Three types of climate can be distinguished in these islands: 

First type: Total annual rainfall 2766 mm., no dry season. Humid¬ 
ity 78-88 % with slight variations. Temperature: . Average less than 
37® C. 

Second type: Total annual rainfall 2453 mm., dry season lasts 5 to 
6 months. Humidity: wide range, 70-86%. Temperature; around 37® C. 

Third type: Total annual rainfall, 1856 mm,, dry season lasts i 
to 2 months. Humidity very small range. Temperature: aromid 36® C. 

The great variations in the climate, and especially in the distribution 
of the rainfall in different parts of thearefaipdiago, make it possible to grow 
practically all Jjropical products in the same region by artificial means, 
such as irrigation and shading. 

Of the 3 types of climate described, the first is the most favourable 
for the growth and development of Musa textilis. This type of climate 
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is found at Albay (total annual, rainfall: I/Cgaspi, 3572 mm.), Ambos 
Camarines (Paracale, 4825 mm.), on the east coast of Samar (il^iougan, 
4177 mm.), at 1 /eyte and Mindanao and on the Northern coast of 
Mindanao. 

Abaca can however be grown though to a more limited extent, with 
the second or third type of climate, such as is found at Cavite, Mindoro, 
Negros, etc. In the upland region of the province of Cavite (2nd type), 
the plant can be cultivated successfully, probably on account of the high 
altitude and consequently low temperature and great humidity. In the 
following Table comparisons of temperature are shown between the pro- 
\ince of Cavite and the two provinces, I^eyte and Albay which produce 
the largest amount of Abaca. 

Temperatures of Leyte, Albay, ami Cavite (in degrees Centigr^i^)- 

" “■ =-= ^ _ 

Provinces Mean tnaadmnm ‘ Mean nnmirmni 1 

I mean a 


Leyte. 29.32 8® 21.70-24.2® 27.2® 

Albay . ... 29.8 - 33.7 . 21.6 - 24.7 27.5 

Cavite. 29. 4 — 31 8 18.3 - 20. o 24.9 


Although Cavite has a long dry s^son of 6 months* duration, its tem¬ 
perature is lower than that of I^yte or Albay; hence the evaporation from 
the soil and the transpiration of the plants are less active which tends to 
counteract the dryness of the climate. 

X199 - Ihe Factors Betormining Soil Temperature, b. a., and Russell, b. j. 

(Rothaxnsted Bzpeximent Station, Rotpenden, Herts.), in The Journal of A^rieuUural 
Science, VoL XI, Part 3, pp. 211-239, 13 figs. Cambiidge, July 1921. 

The object of this paper is to discuss the factois influencing soil tem¬ 
perature. The flowof heat emanating from the interior of the earth’s crust 
is however not taken into account, as this source of warmth is but of 
negligible importance as r^rds the soil. The authors also investigated the 
extent to which other measurements, such as air, temperature, hours of 
sunshine, etc., can be made to give information as to soil temperature in 
cases where direct determinations have not been made. 

The material of this discussion is provided by readings of a continuous, 
self-recording thermometer buried at 6" in the soil at Rothamsted, and those 
of a series of other theimometers exposed on a screen open to the air, or 
buried in the soil. Sunshine and radiation recorders were also used. The 
soil above the thermometer was carefully kept free from all plant growth. 
The period dealt with is from Dec. 22, 1913 to Dec. 23,1914, although the 
records have been and will be continued. 

The winter temperature curves differ from those ob^^ed in summer. 
In winter, there is practically no variation during the day, though fluctua¬ 
tions may extend over a several day period, the maximum of one day being 
the minimum of the next. In summer however there is a marked daily 

[1198-1ISS] 
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variation; the rise of the temperature which begins on the surface at day 
break penetrates to the 6 " depth at about 9.30 a. m. The rise is theix con¬ 
tinuous tih about 4.30 p, m., when it ^ackens or ceases; after 5.30 p. m., 
there is a fall which is much slower than the rise, lasting till 8 a. m. or 
thereabouts. Thus, at the depth of 6", the temperature rises for about 
7 or 8 hours, and falls for about 15 or 16 hours, there often being a flat 
period of varying duration at each end. The mean temperature is passed 
about midday, and again at about midnight: the warm period in the soil 
is thus from midday to midnight, and the cool period from midnight to 
midday. The soil maximum at 6'' is attained about 3 hours later than the 
air maximum on the screen. 

The maximum soil temperature is not very closely correlated with 
the number of hours of sunshine, the coefficient for the whole observa¬ 
tion period, February 2—December 23, 1914, being 0.434 ± 0.032. The 
coefficient is even less (0.357), when account is taken only of the hours of 
sunshine up to 12.30 p. m., which alone would be expected definitely to 
influence the maximum soil temperature. Qu the other hand, the extent 
of the temperature rise at 6 *' depth is idosely corr^ted with the amount 
of solar radiation as recorded by the WmsoN radio-integrator (the 
correction coefScient being -f 0.877 ± 0.009), ^ ^ l®ss extent (correla¬ 

tion coefficient -I-0.78 i 0.015), with the hours of sunshine. 

The extent of the daily rise is adversdy affected by rainfall, but ap¬ 
parently not by wind. The surface of the soil gives a temperature consid- 
OTbly above that of the air. At 6" depth however the temperature 
is so much diminished, that the maximum is approximately the same as 
in the air during summer, though it is about 30 C lower in winter. 

The cooling of the soil, which determines its minimum temperature, 
is increased by dear nights, but is retarded during autumn by rainfall 
which prevents the soil from cooling as mudi as it would otherwise. The 
cooling of the soil does not usually proceed as far as the cooling of the air. 
In summer, the soil minimum may be or 8® C above the air minimum, 
and in winter, it is 3^ C or more above; further, the minimum soil tempera¬ 
ture is attained earlier in summer (7.45 a. m.) than in winter (10.30 a. m,), 
whereas in the air, the minimum is attained at approximately the same^ 
time {3,45 a. m.j, all the year roxmd. 

The maximum temperature at &' depth during the summer was 
usually about C, though it rose to 26.5® C on one occasion; the minimum 
was atout i 9 > C, rising to 210 C. The mean temperature was about 20® C. 
This mean value was found to show less relationship to radiometer or sun¬ 
shine values than the maximum temperature. Theamount of soil moisture 
hDwevCT showed a tolerably dear connection. Though the data are 
not stnctly comparable, it is evident that the soil warmed as it dried, 
and cooled as it became moist. The tranrition ftom winter to summer 
values takes place quickly, as a result of a concurrent increase in soil dry¬ 
ness and in solar radiation. In early winter the cooling of the soil is also 
rapid; this is probably due to the fine October nights when radiation is 
considerable ; rainfall retards the process of cooling. 

El 1 * 9 ] 
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It thus appears, that the edaphon, or soil population, enjoys a 
wanner cUmate than that of the atmosphere; -further the dimate is also 
moister; the conditions of the surface soil during summer resemble those 
of a 200 C incubator. 

As regards instruments for determining soil moisture, the ordinary 
12" soil thermometer, when used alone, proved unsatisfactory; its readings 
corresponded with the minimum but not with the mean temperature. 
The air thermometers were also insufficient by themselves, although 
the mean soil temperature is often about 3® C above the mean air 
temperature. A fairly, satisfactory value for the mean soil tempemture 
is obtained by regarding the maximum air temperature as the maximum 
soil temperature, and the 12" soil temperature at 9 a. m. as the 
minimum and when taking the mean. 

An increase in either the hours of sunshine, or the radiometer values, 

soil amplitude _ 

results in an increase m the ratio. . ^ ; if the one increases, 

air amphtude 

so does the other, and an increase in the thennometric variation of the soil 
as wdl as an increase in that of the air are also associated with an increase 
in this ratio. 

The article concludes with an appendix containing: a description of 
the recording soil thermometer used, designed by Sir Daniel Hall, descrip¬ 
tion of the British Meteorological Office type of Soil Thermometer, the Air 
Thermometer, the Wilson Radio-integrator, and the Campbell-Stokes 
Sunshine Recorder, all used in these observations. 

1200 - Aqueous Vapour Piessttie of SoliL — Tromas, u, d. (Utah Agricuitmal 

iment Station), in Soil Science, Vol. XI, No. 6, pp. 409-433, 5 fig?., bibllogiaphy of 
35 works, Baltimore, June 1921. 

In all soil studies a knowledge of the soil solution in situ is highly 
desirable both as i^ards the mechanical action of thesoil particles upon the 
solution and the influence of any dissolved material. When Ihe soil 
solution is removed by centrifuging or by applying pressure, it is evident 
that the liquid thus obtained cannot exhibit the same properties as when 
distributed over the surfece of the soil particles. The vastly greater 
water-holding capacity of day, as compared with sand, and also the ab¬ 
sorption of sudi salts as sodium carbonate necessitate special methods of 
research. The most obvious physico-chemical method to use in studying 
soil solution directly in the soil is the freezing-point lowering; this has been 
extensivdy employed by Bouyottcos and others, though there are several 
serious objections to it. Of these, the chief isthatsiuce the soil cannot be 
thoroughly stirred, the observed depressions do not indicate the true 
freezing points, and the results are the^ore at best merely relative, furth¬ 
er the method is not applicable to the drier soils. Again, it is possible 
that the rdations which obtain at ordinary temperatures do not hold at the 
freezing temperature though these discrepancies would hot probably be 
large. BofUYOtJCos' dflatometiic method seems to give very significant in¬ 
formation over a range of moisture content extending from somewhat less 

♦ [1199-1S9S] 
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+han wilting coefficient, to very wet, but gives no details about " hygro¬ 
scopic ” moisture exc^t to fix its maximum and indicate that it is hdd 
by very powerful forces. Hence the general application of this method is 
a matter of considerable difficulty. The conductivity method may be 
useful in supplying qualitative evidence as to the soluble salt content of 
the soil solution when the moisture content is high, but it fails when ap¬ 
plied to drier soils. Cultivation experiments also give very limited results, 
the wilting coefficient and the toxic limits of allmH sal^*® vary with different 
atmospheric and bacterial conditions, so that it is difficult to assign to them 
any exact theoretical significance. 

On the other hand, the vapour pressure of the soil solution should sup¬ 
ply abundant quantitative information about the soil, for this function 
being a property of the free energy at the surface of the moisture film, 
is fundamentally bound up with such other properties as the osmotic pres¬ 
sure, moisture equivalent, concentration of dissolved substances and the 
effective diameter of the soil particle, (that is, the total surface of the soil) 
Thermodynamic rdations are known or can be deduced, by which most 
of these properties can be calculated directly from the vapour pressure 

Precise measurements of the vapour pressures of certain solutions 
have been made by several investigators. Two general methods have 
been used: i) The static in which the pressure differences are observed di¬ 
rectly on manometers; 2) the dynamic which consists in passing a known 
volume of air through a substance, collecting and weighing the vapour, 
and computing the partial pressure from the gas laws. The experimental 
difficulties, which would be even greater for soils than for solutions, led 
the author to abandon the static method temporarily in favour of the dy¬ 
namic method. He used an apparatus by which it is possible to measure 
accurately the aqueous vapour-pressure lowerings of the soil to o.oi mm 
of mercury at 25® C. 

The author applied this method to a sand from River Heights, 2 day 
loams, and a silty day separate (the clay portion of a soil separated by 
decantation) He also determined the effects produced by salts causing 
the so-called alkalinity of the soil sodium chloride, sodium carbonate 
and sodium sulphate. 

The vapour-pressure-moisture curves are shown to be rectangular hy¬ 
perbolae when traced over a wide range of moisture contents. This means 
that the vapour pressure is proportional to the redprocal of the moisture 
content. 

As for the three sodium salts, they are absorbed by the silty day 
loam, to the extent respectively of 10-44 % of the chloride, 70 %, of the 
sulphate and 85-90 % of the carbonate, though the chloride and sulphate 
can be extracted completdy. By andysing the enezgetic functions of 
the soils studied, the author was able to deterinine the correlations between 
vapour-pressure and .the following properties hygroscopic coefficient, 
wilting coeffidSnt, moisture equivalent, Bouyoucos' "solid water,” 
capillary potential, surfoce tension, and curvature of the moisture surfoce. 

The author intends continuing his investigations, but hopes that the 
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work will appeal to others, and that vapour-pressure studies will take 
an important place in soil researches. 

1201 - Measuring Soil Toxicity, Acidity and Basiei^. — c^rr, r. h. (Indiana Agricul¬ 
tural Basperiment Station, I.a Fayette, Indiana), in The Joumnl of Industrial and Engi- 
neeftnji Chemistry, Vd. XIII, No. 10, pp. 931-933. ■ New Yoric, October i, 1921. 

It is well known that a very acid condition of the soil is unfavourable 
to the growth and devdopment of many plants. The cause of this poor 
growth has been attributed to lack of available calcium and magnesium, 
to the presence of toxic salt' of aluminium and irofi and to the presence 
of free acid (H-ion concentration). The fact that aluminium salts are 
toxic has been reported by many workers. The extent to which iron is 
toxic when associated with aluminium in acid soils is not so wdl understood, 
but the author believes, that the conditions making it soluble enough 
to be toxic occur infrequently. 

The author has made a study of soil composition and toxicity as^ 
rdated to the root rots of maize, and has attempted to develop a method 
for determining soil acidity based upon the fact that in the absence of cal¬ 
cium, magnesium or other bases in the soil, the aluminium and iron salts 
•can act as bases to form soluble salts. It was noticed by Comber {Jour¬ 
nal of Agricultural Science X, 420, 1920), that when an alcoholic solution 
of i)otassium thiocyanate was shaken up with an add soil, a red coloiu: 
developed, more or less in proportion to the addity of the soil This red 
colour was due to the formation of ferric thiocyanate from soluble ferric 
iron in the add soil. The presence of aluminium in the alcoholic solution 
can readily be shown by the addition of a few drops of an alcoholic solution 
of logwood which produces a blue colour somewhat in proportion to the 
amount of aluminium. 

If 50 gm. of lo-mesh soil are treated with 30 cc. of a saturated solution 
of potassium thiocyanate in 95 % alcohol and shaken for 2 minutes, the 
liquid win become pink or red if the soil is acid. On adding from a burette 
a 0.10 N. alcoholic solution of potassium hydroxide until the colour dis¬ 
appears (at which moment a change takes place at H-ion concentration 
of Ph «= 5.5) the amount of lime required by the soil is obtained. Each 
cubic centimetre of o.io N base is equivalent to 200 lb. of caldum carbon¬ 
ate per acre. If no red colour develops, the soil is basic, and by adding 
from a burette a o.io N alcoholic solution of hydrochloric add, the calcium 
carbonate equivalent of the soil may be determined. 

The author tried this method on 20 soils and determined the caldum 
carbonate recovered after some pot culture experiments. Hence it appears, 
that the method suggested lends itself to the determination of either the 
add or basic condition of a soil, as well as of the soluble aluminium and 
iron present. 

1202- Nitrification in Sonne South African Sofis. — haix, t. d. (Sciiooi of Agriculture 
and Bspexuaent Starion, Potchefetioom, South Africa), hi ^oil Seie^, Vol. XII, No. 4, 
pp, 301-363. 10 figs., bil^&^giaphy of 49 wox 3 |:s. Balrimoie, October 1921. 
Although the study of the rate and amount of nitrate formation 
as a means of judging the biological activity and also the general fertility 

[leoe-im] 
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of the soil has received a great deal of attention in Europe and America, 
and has not been neglected in India, Australia, and other countries, it 
appears that no quantitative data exist respecting nitrification in the 
soils of South Africa. 

The subject is of special interest, because the application of mineral 
nitrogenous fertilisers to soils in South Africa has not given the exj^cted 
returns, and in some cases none at all. Green manuring with Leguininosae 
has proved the only manner of applying nitrogen that has given satisfactory 
results at the Potchefstroom Experiment Station The fact that the av¬ 
erage South African soil is poor in phosphates may be sufficient to account 
for the lack of response when mineral nitrogenous fertilisers are applied 
alone; but soils, with a low nitrogen content according to European stan¬ 
dards, often give excellent returns in South Africa, when the rainfall is 
sufficient and no nitrogenous fertiliser has been used. 

# The author therefore undertook a series of experiments with the object 
of obtaining quantitative da-^ja on nitnfication in South African soils for the 
purpose of comparison with the soils of other continents and of ascertain¬ 
ing whether the process of nitrate formation is as active as has been assum¬ 
ed. The scheme of his work was as follows : i) to ascertain the amount 
of nitric nitrogen in the virgin, cropped and cultivated soils around the 
Potchefstroom Experiment Station, at various seasons of the year and after 
various crops; 2) to correlate the seasonal variations of nitmte with the 
climatic conditions; 3) to ascertain the amount of nitrogen in the first 5 
feet of the soil in various sections of the locality studied ; 4) to ciiinpare 
the nitrifying powers of each of the successive 5 feet of soil and see how 
far nitrification was active; 5) to see how much limestone and slaked lime 
affected nitrification on dry-land plots growing potatoes; 6) to compare 
the nitrifying powers of irrigated and long cultir^ted land with virgin dry 
lands in regard to the various amounts of blood-meal and ground lime¬ 
stone applied, 7) to find out how much nitric nitrogen was added to a 
sdl by cowpeas {Vtgna Catjang) alone, lime alone, and by mixtures of the 
two ; 8) to compare the nitri^ng powers of soils from different parts of 
the ^uth African Union with one anotlier, and to ascertain the nitrogen¬ 
ous fertiliser most easily nitrifiable (whale guano, fish guano, cyanamide, 
dried blood, ammonium sulphate, cow-pea liay and sewage sludge); 9) to 
compare the nitrifying powers of virgin and cultivated soils of the same 
type ; 10) to correlate, if possible, the nitrifying power of soils with the 
amount of rainfall in the area whence they came ; ii) to compare the ni- 
trlfiability of ordinary whale-guano, ether-extracted whale guano and 
sulphated whale-guano ; 12) to compare the iiilrifiability of small and large 
amounts of nitrogeneous fertilisers and to ascertain, if possible, which is 
better for comparing the nitrifying powers of various soils. 

The examination of 54 samples of soil from various parts of South Africa 
showed that the jiitrifidation in them was much less tbaTi in the 45 humid 
soils investigated by and his collaborators, or even in the majority 

of the soils of the semi-arid districts of California and Coloradof but it 
was greater than in the Texas soils. 
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Id short, though nitrification is good in South African soils as compared 
with soils from some areas, it cannot be said to be exceptionally active. 
The data confirm what has already been recorded in the West of North 
America, viz., that in the soils of arid and semi-arid regions nitrification 
is not very intense, nor is it always greater there than in the soils of humid 
areas. In the region studied by the author (that of summer rainfall), how¬ 
ever, the nitrification seems quite adequate for the average crop produc¬ 
tion. The last study showed that 5 % of the soil nitrogen on the Potchef- 
«troom Experimental Station could be nitrified under optimum conditions 
in 30 days. This means a capacity for producing about 180 poimds of 
nitric nitrogen per acre-foot, which is however a higher capacity than was 
shown by most samples of the soils tested. Nevertheless nitric nitrogen 
was alwa3^ found on the dry-land plots, even at the time of the most active 
growth of the maize crop. 

The seasonal variation data seem to point to better and more active 
nitrification at Potchefstroom than at Rothamsted, but as seasonal-varia¬ 
tion field data from Ithaca, N. Y., show larger amounts of nitric nitrogen 
to be present than in Transvaal soils, it cannot be affirmed that nitri¬ 
fication is generally more intense in these soils than in the soils of most 
temperate climates. It can however be stated, that where the maximum 
rainfall and temperature coincide, there is a maximum nitrification at the 
time of greatest crop growth. Thus it seems that there is not much need 
of nitrogenous fertilisers in the summer rainfall area. On the other hand, 
farm practice shows great benefit from nitrogenous manures in the Cape 
areas of winter rainfall, where the optimum conditions of moisture and 
temperature occur at difierent times. 

Z203 - Direct Application of Mineral Phosphates to the Soil in the United States. — 
Sro^fE, R. W, (United States Geological Stirs^, W^ashington., D. C.), xa the Arf^encan 
FtrHUseTf Vol. I,V, No. 9, pp. 82*94. Pliiladelpliia, October 22, 1921. 

The use of crude mineral phosphate for direct application to the soil 
has considerably increased in the United States during the last few years, 
and it seems, that excellent results have been obtained as regards crop 


Years 


1914 . . 

1915 • • 

1916 

1917 

191S . . 

1919 • 

1920 . . 


♦ I /o»g ton = 


Phosphate sold 


2 '*34 043 Iwg tons * 
» 1 835 667 » » 

1983s 385 » » 

2 584 287 ) ) 

2 490 760 » > 

2 271983 > n 

4 103 982 » > 


feg. 


Phosphate exported 


964 IZ4 long tons 
259 421 » « 

243 678 » » 

166 358 D » 
143 455 > » 

37873* »,» 

I 070 012 ) » 


Phosphate sold 
for direct applioation 


48 317 long tons 
50 468 » » 

70 233 h » 
75 861 » » 
45 244 » » 
79189 » » 
a 72 80Z s s 
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3Hield. Seveml companies, especially in the Florida and Tennessee phos¬ 
phate fi^ds, are handling this product. In 19141 the United States Geo¬ 
logical Survey, in its annual statistical enquiry, asked producers to state 
the quantity of crude phosphate sold for direct application to the soil. 
The total of such returns from the miners however does not represent the 
total quantity sold for direct agricultural use, for some of the phosphate 
is sold to grinders who do not report to the Geological Survey. 

Neverthdess, the annexed figures may be interesting as suggestive of 
the trend of the fertiliser business, and as a means of comparing the quantity 
of phosphate sold for direct application with the total amount of nuneral 
phosphate sold and exported from the United States since 1914. 

1204 - Experimental Researdies on the Manufaetuie of Nitrates by the Biochemical 
Oxidation of Ammonia^ in France. — BoxjLL^stoiiA £, in Annaies de vinshtut 
Pastewr Vol XXXV, No. 9, 573-602. Paris, 1921. 

The point of departure of these experiments was Muntz and LAiNife's 
work on intensive nitrification and the formation of nitrifying beds with a 
high yield. {AnndUs de la Science agronomique. Series 3, No. 2, 1906). 

These two investigators had concluded from their researches : 

1) that peat is an excdlent medium for bacterial nitrification. 

2) that by using peat for the construction of nitrifying beds from 
which flows a constant supply of ammoniacal liquid, it is possible to ni* 
tiify (per day and per cubic metre of peat), 1000 litres of ammonium sul¬ 
phate solution containing 7.5 gm. of the salt per litre, and also to obtain 
5 % or 6 % solutions of calcium nitrate by making a series of similar 
be^, and allowing the nitrified solutions to pass from one to another, add¬ 
ing each time, as the liquid leaves the preceding nitrifying bed, a fresh 
dose of ammoiuum sulphate in the proportion of 7.5. gm. of the salt per 
litre of liquid- 

If these results obtained in the laboratory during a short time, and 
with simple bdl-jars could be obtained upon a large scale and continuously, 
it would be possible to consider the question of manufacturing by this 
process large quantities of nitric add, which according to the figures given 
above, might amount to some 90 tons of caldum nitrate per hectare and 
per day. 

Experiments in this direction were made by the author in 1917* 
1918. 

In this first memoir he gives a summary of the results of his labo¬ 
ratory experiments. 

These were carried out in a desiccator at 28" C., and in 4-litre bell-jars 
ffled, either with fragments of peat or of some other bacteria-support- 
ing material, which was regularly watered by hand with a solution of 
ammonium sulphate. These bell-jais had been previously sown with 
active cultures of riitrif3dng ferments, such as are easily obtained from 
scoria partially igimers^ in 100 cm® of Oitoimnski's ammoniacal me¬ 
dium (i) to which had been added a little soil. 


(i) Archites des Sciences biolo^tques de 7i 1S99, p, 291, {Au^thor's note) 
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The results obtained led to the following conclusions which define 
the conditions under which the industrial application of biological nitri¬ 
fication can be attempted. 

a) The conditions under which the nitrification beds are 

STARTED, AND THE MAXIMUM VOLUME OF THE DAILY OUTPUT- — The laige 
amount of ammonium sulphate (200 litres per cubic metre of peat per day) 
used at first paralysed the devdopment of the nitric ferment, which is inhib¬ 
ited by excess of ammonia. Therefore, very small quantities must be 
employed at the beginning. The peat should be watered per cubic metre 
and per day with 20 to 40 litres of solution only containing 2.5 gm. 
ammonium sulphate per litre, in order to allow the nitric ferments to devel¬ 
op in the beds and to prevent the mcomplete oxidation of the ammonium 
and the formation of nitrites. 

The amount of the solution can be gradually increased, but must 
never exceed 200 litres per cubic metre of peat per day, in the case of the 
solution containing 7.5 gm. of ammonium sulphate per litre, and no pre¬ 
formed calcium nitrate. Larger quantities (300 litres and more), leave 
a considerable and increasing amount of ammonia unnitrified and it is 
impossible to continue in this manner. 

When the peat was watered with solutions containing, in addition 
to the 1.5 gm. per litre of ammoniacal nitrogen to be oxidised, 40 to 50 
gm. of pre-formed calcium nitrate, the nitrification process was much 
riower, and it was necessary to reduce the amount of solution to a maximum 
of 75 to 100 litres per cubic metre of peat per day. 

b) The right kind of ammoniacal salt to use- — At the begin¬ 
ning the presence of nitrates greatly hinders the increase of the nitri- 
f3dng bacteria. The first waterings should be made with a solution of 
ammonium sulphate, and not of ammonium nitrate^ in order gradually 
to accustom the micro-organisms to the nitrate formed, and to promote 
their multiplication. 

When a sufficient number of bacteria have developed, there is no 
objection to the use of a solution of ammoniacal nitrate, obtained by dis¬ 
solving this salt in water, or in the nitrified liquid, or by the double decompo¬ 
sition (by the sulphate or carbonate of ammonia), of the solution of cal¬ 
cium nitrate that has flowed from the nitrifying beds. 

The best results are obtained by the application of the solution of 
ammoniacal nitrate produced by the double decomposition (brought about 
by the bicarbonate or sesquicarbonate of ammonia) of the solution of 
calcium nitrate flowing from the nitrifying beds. This double decomposi¬ 
tion eflected by the ammonium carbonates has also great advantages from 
the industrial standpoint, viz. the suppression of the calcium sulphate 
which consequently has not to be separated and removed, the recov^ 
of the calcium which can be returned to the nitrifying beds, the more 
ready evaporation of the nitrate solutions m the absence of calcium sulphate 
in solution, etc ^ 

c) Maximum nitrate concentration of the nitrified solu¬ 
tions. — In roderto obtain concentrated solutions of calcium nitrate, 

lif4] 
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it is not necessan* to make a series of 8 or 9 similar nitrifying beds and to 
let the nitrified liquid flow from one to the other, after the addition of 
the amount of ammonium sulphate necessary to bring the ammoniacal 
nitrogen content up to 1.5 gm. per litre, and the separation of the precipi¬ 
tated calcium sulphate. This end can be attained more easily by causing 
the effluent to pass repeatedly through the same nitrifying bed, after ad¬ 
ding each time a fresh quantity of ammonium nitrate. The highest 
concentration the author was able to obtain was 138.2 gni. of calcium 
nitrate per litre, but this amount gradually checks the nitrification process. 
Regular oxidation of the ammonia could however be obtained with a 
concentration of 120 gm. of calcium nitrate per litre. 

For industrial purposes, a method similar to that employed in vine¬ 
gar factories could be adopted with advantage. When the nitrifying beds 
are in full working and contain enough calcium nitrate to produce a ni¬ 
trifying liquid with about 21.5 gm. of nitric nitrogen per litre (or 12 **o of 
calcium nitrate), a portion of this nitrified liquid is removed, the rest being 
returned to the bed. To the portion removed are added water and am¬ 
monium carbonate in sufifldent quantities to produce a solution con¬ 
taining 20 gm. of nitric nitrogem, ^and 1.5 gm. of ammoniacal nitrogen i^er 
Utre; it is then again passed through the nitrif5dng bed. After its passage, 
this solution gives (owing to the s%ht concentration due to evaporation), 
a liquid containing about 21.5 gm. of nitric nitrogen per litre, the amount 
of the output being from 50 to 75 litres per cubic metre of the substratum 
per day. In this way there is one solution only for watering the peat, 
and all the nitrifying beds work under similar conditions. 

d) Experiments wtth different materials for the NrrRiFYiKiv 
BEDS. — The use of peat for beds discharging nitrate solutions has many 
inconveniences from the standpoint of industrial work on a large scale. 
Peat is not homogeneous in structure, is difficult to crush and crumbles 
a great deal when kept. Further, the presence of organic matter caxise.s 
some initial loss of nitrogen owing to denitrification, and gives rise to liighly- 
coioured solutions of calcium nitrate, while the progres.sive disintegration 
of the fragments of peat etc. induces warping. 

Peat can well be replaced by pozzolana, a very fine porous volcanic 
scoria, which when nsed in pieces the size of a cherry-.st<>ue, gives excellent 
results, superior to those obtained with peat. 

1205 - Experiments with Zenonite as a Blanganie Fertiliser, ip Italy, (i ). CAuii v, a., 
in II CoUivaiftre, Year 67, No, 26, pp 2^3-2 ^5. Oi«ule M<«iferral(», Scplem>>er j*, 

IfJ2Z. 

The author first deals with the effect of manganic fertilisers in gener¬ 
al and then describes his manurial experiments with zenonite. 

The idea of using manganese dioxide as a fertiliser originated in the 

(i) A sxlico-mang^i&rons anineral taking its name from Monte 2;enoue,(l4guria, Italy). 
It is put on the market by the “ Mineraria Italiana," Genoa, Via XX SoUemUte 3-17, Ac¬ 
cording to the btalemenl of the Firm, zenonite oonlaiuh : 45-50 "o dioxide of manganese — 
3 oxide of iron — 5 calcium oxide — 0.5 % phosphorus — 37-12 ^Uica. 
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frequent need experienced by plants of finding oxygen at their disposal 
when growing on badly aerat^ soil, or at seasons when it is difficult to work 
the ground, and especially when it is a question of replenishing the lower 
strata of the soil with substances that easily yield free oxygen. Numerous 
successful experiments were made hi digging in manganese dioxide to a 
considerable depth, the growth of the underground portions of the plants 
being increased by this treatment. This application of dioxide of manga¬ 
nese was termed oxygenic fertilisation. 

The experiments carried out by the author on the elongation of roots 
under the cheniostatic action of manganese compoimds, as compared with 
the effect of other salts, have shown the superiority of manganese dioxide 
in this respect, even in comparison with sodium nitrate. 

It was found that plants with fleshy tubers or roots, such as potatoes, 
the Liliaceae etc., benefit greatly by deep treatment with manganese. 

Other compounds of manganese, such as ttfe chloride, carbonate and 
sulphate, were recommended and used advantageously as fertilisers. Ili 
almost every case manganese chloride, a salt that diffuses very readily, 
produced an increase in the 3deld. 

The plant has no real need to use nuinganese as a food and hence the 
compounds of this metal do not act directl3% but as catalysers, or rather as 
solvents. In fact, they gave good results whenever they were associated 
with other nutrient substances which form essential elements of the plants, 
food supply. 

Dioxide of manganese not only plays an active part, in .so fax as it 
liberates oxygen, but also, on being transformed into nxanganic acid, it 
sen-es as a solvent for the otherwise insoluble substances present in the 
soil and thus acts as a potent agent for their removal. Potassium, cal¬ 
cium and magnesia are all rendered soluble by manganic compounds. 
Recent exixeriuients have shown that the potash of letidte is rendered more 
easy of assimilation by the simultaneous application of manganese dioxide. 

It is also well known, that certain important bacterial processes in 
the soil are rendered more intense and rapid by the presence of manganese; 
such for example is the case as regards nitrification, although the denitri¬ 
fication of the organic matter is hindered by the manganese. 

Taken tis a whole, the results of these exx)eriineuts prove, that manganic 
fertilisx^rs should be employed where there are reserves of substances re¬ 
quiring to Ih? dissolved and (|iiickly put into circulation, but if there is 
no such accumulation, manganese may hinder the development of the plant 
and retiird the growth, especially of the green orgtms. 

Certain ])kints derive benefit from a manganic fertiliser, while others 
<lo not, clover belonging to the latter class and white mustard to the 
fonuer. In the case of cereals, the weight of tlie grain, but not alwa^'s 
that of the straw, is increased by manganese. 

Tims the apj^lioation of dioxide of matxgaiiei^ as a fertiliser can be 
generally recommended as a useful adjunct for rich soil,'^r as a means of 
utilising the potassic reserves present in the It ma}” also be good 
for rice fields and nuircitn 
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Manganic fertilisers are not more used because there is considerable 
uncertainty as to their application, a question needing many experiments : 
further these compounds are rare and expensive. They can, however, be 
replaced by soil from manganese-bearing deposits, which are by po 
means uncommon in Italy. Zenonite, which contains up to 45 % of 
the dioxide, makes an excellent substitute for pure manganese com- 
poimds. 

A manganic fertiliser could be used with advantage for: 
calcareous and magnesian soils; 
leudtio, volcanic and fdspathic soils; 
soils rich in organic matter ; 
damp, poorly-aerated sods; 
white, cold soils. 

In other cases, it is j^ssible that the addition of manganese would 
not increase the crop as mnch as other fertilising substances. 

The addition of fertilisers to soil has sometimes the effect of causing 
the crop to develop late, such substances having a depressing effect upon 
the plants and retarding their growth. After a time however the plants 
grow more luxuriantly, the weight of the crop is increased and sometiiiies, 
the yield is larger than in the untreated fields. Such fertilisers should 
therefore be applied at the right date, some time before sowing, and with 
due regards to the general conditions of the environment (light, heat, 
damp). 

Zenonite is a dark-coffee coloured powder with high specific gra^vdl}". 

If applied at the time of sowing to haricot beans in pots with calca¬ 
reous soil in which potatoes have been previously grown, it gives satisfac¬ 
tory results. In each pot, which is 21 cm. high, and 21 an. in diametre, 
40 gm. of zenonite are spread in two layers (one at some depth and the 
other near the surface), at the time of planting the seeds. 


Bate uf howin^ Atig. x(i, xg^x 



'With senoaite 

control witliuitt mrnonltt 

Height of beane on Sept 5, 19^1 . . 


i 20 cm. 

Colour of leaves.. 

.1 Hght-greeii , 

1 

1 dark-grc<*n 

Appearance of leaf Wade .. 

• . extended 

curled over at the 



edges 


^ter, the difference in height was less accentuated, and the lieight 
and lateral development of the beans feitih'sed with zenonite was greater 
than in the case of the control plants 
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1206 -- CJontributioB to the Study of Wheat Scald. — Researches ou the Physical, 
Chemical aud Agricultural Characters of the Grain, in Italy. — PRAOHimx A., 

(ForU R. I^bordlono autonomo dj Chixnica *\graria), 5 n ILe Stastoni Spcnmentah A^muU 
ItaUaiie, Vol I/IV, pp 2^7-277- Bibliogiaphy. ]^£odeua, njax. 

The author reminds his readers that the actual composition and ex¬ 
ternal appearance of wheat kernels alter considerably according to diffe¬ 
rent conditions of climate, soil and cultivation ; this is clearly shown by 
the phenomenon of scald, which is due to great heat and drought overtak¬ 
ing the crops befoie they are ripe, and does most harm ’O rdatively late 
maturing varieties. The author mentions some data obtained respecting 
the yield of 22 kinds of wheat grown in a comparative acclimatisation 
experiment at the Experiment Farm of the “ R. Laboratorio di Chimica 
Agraria " at Forh, during two consecutive, but entirely different, years; 
one 1919, being nearly normal, and the other, 1920, exceptionally hot 
and dry during the spring months, the most important for the growth of 
cereals. Hence the intercvst of the data quoted, for they probably re¬ 
present the greatest variation.s in the character of wheat kernels that 
can be attributed to meteorological conditions, and allow the following 
conclusions to be drawn. 

The £920 crop, compared with that of 1919, is characterised by: 

1) lower geniiinatiou, and a less degree of purity, the average percentages 
being respectively 5 and 4 ; the gemiinative property is similarly changed ; 

2) the low'er weight of the individiial grains in the case of all the late varie¬ 
ties, although the grain of the early and of some of the fairly early wheats, 
such as the Rieti Fam. 11, the Cervari, and the Sicilian ToseUi was 
heavier, owing to their not being susceptible in the same degree to scald ; 

3) lower specific gravity of gU the khxds except Rieti Fam. ii, and the 
non-lodging, half awned Fam, 96, although their kernels were smaller; 

4) a certain irregularity in the size of the kernels, which in 1920 was generally 
greater in the case of the earliest varieties, in the late ones, and al¬ 
most equal in the moderately early kinds; 5) a high nitrogen and crude 
protein content in every case, except Apulia, a very early drought-resisting 
varic'ty with normal grain ; 6) the soluble nitrogen content does not appear 
to be affected by the jitunting of the grain, for in some varieties it was equal 
or ewn higher, although all the other chanictem had been much altered 

As rc^gards the behaviour of the soft grain and the hard graux during 
ihesc^ two years, it naiy be meiilioned that: l) the proportion of hard grains 
was lrighe.st (taking the entite harv>'est) in 1920; although the two hard 
Cologne varieties formed an exception to this rule, their hard kernels hav¬ 
ing greatly decreased in ixtimber in 1920 ; 2) the absolute weight, specific 
gravity and nitrogen content of the hard kernels varied within rather 
narrow limits whereas these characters showed considerable differences 
during these two years in the case of the soft kernels ; 3) in consequence, 
while in 1919 the hard kernels were richer in nitrogen than the soft kem* 
els of the Siuue year, the reverse occurred in 1920; tlJerefore the state¬ 
ment that hard kernels have always a larger nitrogen content than soft* 
is only true as regards wheats that have grown and ripened nonnahy. 
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What has already been said justifies the statement that good graiti 
for bread-making is almost always characterised by the quality of soft 
kernels, the influence of the hard kemds depending solely upon the pro¬ 
portion in which they are present in the mass. This proportion is very 
variable from one seavson to another, but is much influenced by good 
cultivation and tlie improvement of the variety by selection. 

As regards the effect of the conditions under which the plant has 
grown upon the physical and chemical characters of the kernels it must 
further be conceded that hard grains are a more highly evolved and per¬ 
sistent type, chiefly perhaps, on account of the position of the ear, which 
allows such kernels to develop more easily, even when the environment 
is not favourable to the parent plant. 

1207 - Organisation and Development of the Estanzuela’* Phytotechnieal Insti¬ 
tute (Uruguay) for Kational Seed Production and Wheat Seleetioru — r. Barrzol\, 

r. J., m de la .hociacttm Rural del Vru^tuiv Year 1 , No. pp 4 figs. — 

tl. niXLv Z<)PP\ J C , Ibidem, pp. — in, rtsCKBR Ct , Ibidem, pp. 

4 figs. Montevideo, May 1021. 

l-II, •— The Institute known as I^a Estanzuela is divided into 
two sections: the Ph^irotechnical Institute and the Seed Service (*'Semilleu' 
Nacionalone being complementary to the other. 

The work of tlie Thytotechnical Institute chiefly consists iu scientific 
and technical researches, undertaken with the view of obtaining selected 
seed and creating new types esi)ecially adapted to the different physio- 
graphical zones. It also includes the introduction, testing and accli¬ 
matisation of agricultural and forage plants. The personnel cousist- 
of the Director, assisted by two agricultural-engineers, a cultivator, lab¬ 
oratory assistant, and a staff of agricultural workers. 

The seed service is entrusted with the general administration of tlie 
establishment, the breeding on a large scale of the types obtained by se¬ 
lection, the direction of the progeny fields on the farms set apart for breecl- 
ing piiqioses and finally, the classification and sale of the products of se¬ 
lection. 

The work is diu'cted by an agricnltural-ciigineer with the help of an 
exijcrt, a cliief cultivator and a stiiff of agricultUTal workers and labourers. 

The land under the management of the Institute (418 hectares), is 
divitled as follows : Kxiwriment field No. i: 3 hectares — Experiiueut field 
No, 2: 10 hectares - lixperimental Rotation field: to hectares — Farms 
for seetl breeding and the cultivation of forage plants etc. 250 hectares 
— Cattle enclosure : 90 liectares. 

The remaining 55 hectares consist of the area occupied by buildings, 
threshing-floors, roads, etc. 

In addition to the central building in which are installed the labora¬ 
tory, museum and administrative offices, there arS also a large granary 
for cereals, and a bam for keeping maize in the cob wifii a capacity of 
bo 000 kg. 

The Institute al.so posse.sses a complete stock of agricultural machines, 
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a herd of cattle, numerous draught-horses, a stock motor-plough and a 
complete equipment of graded sieves for the mechanical sorting of seeds. 

The laboratory is provided with all the necessary apparatus for re¬ 
search work (genetic, botanical and chemical), while the experiment 
fieldis well supplied with the nets and isolation cages necessary for selection 
and hybridisation. 

On page 1528 is reproduced one of the fonus used at the Station for 
the r^istration of wheat selection returns. 

III. — Hitherto, the most interesting results have been obtained from 
the work on wheat selection. 

Some pure lines of distinct types have already” been ontained, such 
as Americano 26n Americano 44^, Pelon 33c, and Dttro 45/;, which 
have retained for a considerable period their special characters combined 
with high yield. 

Among the hybrids obtained by crossing these pure lines, the results 
of the cross (cross III) between Americano 26 n (?.) and Americano 25 c 
{(S) deserve special mention. 

The data collected during the period 1919-1921 bring out very clearly 
the increased fertility of the hybrid (the figures refer to 3 of the l^est fami¬ 
lies), as compared with that of their two parents (See Table below). 

Yield {in quintals) of grain per hectare of Cross III ami of its parents 


Z928-X9Z9 igig-tgzo 


Amexicano 26 s ( $ ). 

Americano 15 e . 

» in a. 

» UX B. z . 

» III a 2X . 

# III b e. 

» in b e 2. 

» III b e «i. 

» III b u. 

» III b u .. 

» III b u 31. 


Numerous crosses were carried out iu 1919, e.s})eciii]ly, Jwmcaw 
44 X Pelon 29 A and Dttro 106 d x Pel&n e. In the I<\ hybrids, ate 
found character intermediate between those of the two parents, Peldn 
(av^ess) bring however predominant as regards awn devdojnnent; 
m fact, the hybrids are either quite awnless or hjive short awns near 
the tip only. 

W08 - Sterfllfy in Wbeu ^^brids. — auc kabt, h CtMtics, v<a. (,,No. t,pp. 
Baltimore, July 1921. 

, Partial or complete sterility is of frequent occtirrence in crosses betweej'i 
di^ct species. Within the same genus certain sjjecies are sterile when 
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crossed, while other combinations are completely fertile. Partial sterility 
may cause the elimination of certain classes of gametes and prevent desired 
re-coinbinatious of characters in the generation. Sterility may also ocai- 
sion abnormal vegetative development. It is therefore desirable to deter¬ 
mine the sterility rdations of the species of economic genera. 

The present study is concerned with the genus Triticmn, and deals 
\dlh the following points: i) the endosperm development in fertile and ster¬ 
ile crosses — 2) hybrid vigour (heterosis) in fertile and partially sterile 
hybrids respectively^ — 3) lethal factors in wheat crosses — 4) sterility 
in the hybrids — 5) size of pollen grains in parents and hybrids. 

The following species of wheat were used in this study. 

TiiUmm vtilfiarei 

i) Pacific Coast Blucstem (of Australian origin); 

:;) Amby (a^ess wheat from Australia}; 

3) iMarquis. 

Tnticum compachm : 

1) Washington Hybrid 1^3 (from White Track X Little Club 1898)). 

Tniicum di*rum: 

i) ICubaoka (Kus<da). 

Triftctun iuri^tdum compasiHum: 

X) Alaska (bearded, with branching head). 

TnHcufti poJcmicum: 
i) Polibh. 

Tnticum momeouum. 

As regards the possibility of reciprocal crosses, these species can be 
dhided into 3 groups: 

a) monococ&im group : T. monocoeemt ; 

dkoccitmfpxsapi T. dicoccinn, T. dimm^ 7*. tturiidim, T. pohmkum; 
x;) group ; T, SpeH% T. vulwe, T, compacUm, 

In making crosses, only 6 or 8 spikclets were left on an ear, the central 
flowers being removed. The remaining flowers were emasculated, and 
the ear wrapped in tissue pa])er 1x)th 1>cfoTe and after pollinating, to prevent 
liny access I0 foreign pollen. 

The degree of sterility in the hybrids was determined in 2 ways 

X) The number of graiu<^ I)cr spikelet was obtained for j^atents and Fx plants. 

The pexx'cntagc* of foicrilc poUen was dcletmhied (the authexs were detadned and the poUeu 
hliakcn out on a slide smeared with a fisaiive, a drop of lactic acid was added, and Ihe 
pretifiiatiOD covered and sealed with Canada balsam). 

1. I'WPv F, imi)()SI>ERM IN EERTXLK ANI> STERILE HYBRIDS, — The 
endosperm resulting from the immediate cross (that is to say, the endosperm 
developing in the fruit of the female parent), contains, on account of double 
fertilisation, chromosomes contributed by both parents. In wheat, ihe 
embryosac is derived from a single megaspoie (one of the 4 resulting from 
tlie reduction division), and contains the haploid n'^mber of chromosomes. 
In the same way, the egg nucleus and the two polar nifdei also contain 
haploid chromosome*;. The grain resulting from the ironjediate cross 
will be called the Fj grain and the endosperm, the endosperm. The 
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grain contains the embryo of the plant. The grains borne on the 
plant will be designated F2 grains, and the endosperm, the F2 endosperm ; 
these grains contain the embryo of the hybrid. 

When the hybrid grains (Fi endosperm) were examined, it was 
found that all combinations which later proved to be partially sterile, had 
small wrinkled grains, while the fertile combinations liad well develo]XMl 
grains often larger than those of the female parent. 

These biometric data fully confirmed what has been said above, 
II. — Hybrid vigour (HtetEROSis) in bertiee and partiaixy 
STERUE CROSSES. — The jFjl plants of the fertile and the partially sterile 
hybrids are taller than the parents. The fertile hybrids resulting from 
crosses of species in the dicoccum group are slightly taller tlian the average 
of the parents. 

Parents • Sterile Crosses Fertile Ctobsc- 


Kubanka . 39.9 Blue&tem Kubanka. . 23.3 Bluestcm Atnby . « « 5X.r> 

Alaska . . 25 3 Kubanka / Bluestem . . 26.4 Amby • Blutstem - . • 3X.7 

Blue&tem . 29.8 Bluestem ^ Alaska • . 23.1 Bluestem ^ Hybrid 143 53.5 

Amby . . 38.6 Alaska / Bluestem . . . 22.5 Hybrid 143 X Bluestem 20,1 

Hybrid Z45 16.6 I Kubanka X Amby . . 26.5 . Amby X Hybrid X43 . • 43.(v 

Poli^ • . 39.1 Amby ' Kubanka . . . 16,5 I Hybrid 143 X Amby . . 20.2 

Marquis . 28.8 Kubanka X Hybrid 143 • 29.7 Moiquis X Amby. » . . 33 5 

Hybrid 143 ^ Kubanka . 15.7 MaJqms X Hybrid 14.3 • 30*8 
Alaska X Amby . . . 2.{.8 Kubanka X Alaska. . . 48.2 

Amby X Alaska • • • 18.2 Alaska X KuUmka. • • t 

Alaska / Hybrid X43 . . 25. f Kubanka X Poli«.h . , . 42.0 
Hybrid 143 \ Alas^ . . 14.6 
I Polisli ^ Hybrid 143 - • 22.2 
Hybrid 143 Polisb . . 17.4 
Marquis Kubanka • . 22.0 
MSrquis v Alaska . . . 18.5 
Marquis v Polish .... X9.2 

The fertile crosses between T, rtdgare and 7 \ compaclum result in Pj 
plants, which are on an average, 7.3 ± 1,8 cm. tiiller IIkui the avenige of 
the parents. 

The Pj plants resulting from crosses of members of the vidgare group 
md the dicoccum group are partially sterile. The height of these phmU 
is however 10.5 ± i.i. cm. greater than the average of the parent groups. 
5 plants only of Alaska x T. monococam were grown but though these Pj 
hybrids were totally sterile, their height greatly exceeded that of their 
parents: 129.5 ± 2.8 cm., whereas the average height of Alaska was 
102.3 ± I.I and that of T. monococcum 87,0 ± 1 cm., there being a differ¬ 
ence of 34.8 ± 3.0 cm 5 in favour of the hybrid. 

It is thus 'fevident that partially or completely sterile P^ plants 
are often superior to the parents in vegetative vigour, even though they 
originate from small wrinkled seeds. 
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III. ■— I/ETHAL FACTORS IN WHEAT CROSSES. — The Fj hybrids 
of the Bluestem x Amby cross (both members of the mlgare group), 
developed regularly till they reached the height of 13-20 cm. They then 
began to tiller excessively, as many as 40 or 50 primary culms being 
formed but in no case did a tnie culm develop. This unusual growtli is 
probably due to letlial factors that prevented the development of the 
l)lant beyond a certain stage. 

IV. — Degree of sterility in the F^ hybrids. — This was 
determined by counting the pollen grains and the grains set per spikelet. 
With two exceptions, the grains set per spikelet on the parent plants rang¬ 
ed from 1.85 to 3.91. In the case of Hybrid 143, the number was un¬ 
usually low, 1.49, which was due to late maturity and unfavourable 
climatic conditions, whereas the 0.97 of Monococcum represent a very 
high figure, as it normally sets only one grain per spikelet. 

In the partially sterile crosses {dicocctmt X vulgare), the number of 
grains set varies from 0.45 to 1.92; the hybrid AlasM x monococcum is 
ct)mpletel5' sterile, producing no grain, but the fertile h^^brids set more 
seed than their parents, viz from 2.43 1<> ^.64. Similar conditions are also 
observed as regards the percentage of the abortive pollen; from 0.3 (won- 
ococciwi), to 1.9 (Kiibankii) in the case of the parents, and from 11,5 
(Kubanlm x Miirquis) to 21.5 (“Kubanka >. Bluestem) for partially 
sterile hybrids (97.7 for Alaska x monococcum completely sterile) 
w'hercas the amount of abortive i)ollen in the ca.se of the fertile hybrids 
is almost the same as for their parents (0.4 for Bluestem X Hybrid 143, 
and 1.2 for Kubanka x Polish). 

IV. — Size of poeeen grains in parents and hybrids. — Tlie 
size of the pollen grains differs greatly in the various species. The 
average volume of the pollen grains expressed in thousands of cubic mi¬ 
crons is 72 for monococcum, 94 for Kubanka and Alaska {dicocctm group) 
and 144 for Marquis and Hybrid 143 (vulgare group). 


T.vnr.E II. - Diameter of Pollen drains in Microns 


Kiibaiiki.55.6 

Maxquia X Kuljauki (lu) .6^x » 

Marquts X Knbtmku (A).{8.6 » 

Rubankti X jM:aiqivn (n.) .... 55.7 » 

IkCarquis ..60.3 » 

Atebfca.37.1 » 


(».) - noTxnal gralsis — {p.) ■- poor 


Alaska X I', monococeum (p), . . 39.7 (A 


T, . . 5 Z *5 » 

Hybrid 143.60.X » 

Alaska X Hxibanka (».).57.0 » 

Hybrid 143 X Ala*^ka. («).... 56.9 » 
Ktthnnka X Blaegtcm (».) .... 57.3 » 


The variability in size of pollen grains is greater in “both the fertile 
and partially sterile hybrids than in the paiGnts. In the partially 
sterile hybrids all degrees of compatible and incompatifle combinations 
are probably present in the pollen grains. The pollen grains of the F^ 
plant contain the haploid number of chromosomes contributed by both 
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parents. We maj" assume that some combinations are unable to fmaction 
and the pollen grains abort at an early stage in development. Other 
combinations are able to function more or less favourably, resulting in ap¬ 
parently good pollen grains of varying sizes. In the fertile hybrids, and 
to some extent in the partially sterile hybrids, the increased variation 
in the size of the pollen grains may be attributed to differences in growth 
factors, resulting from various combinations of maternal and paternal 
chromosomes. Here we have a case of variation in the haploid genercition 
due presumably to different combinations of non-homologous maternal 
and paternal chomosomes. 

1209 - White Sheath, a Transmissible CSiaraeter of IVfaize. — ktmpcon, j. ri., in 
The Journal of Heredilv, Vol. XII, No. 5, PP 334-2S6. i fig Washington, May 

White sheath is a variation in which the leaf-sheaths and husk.s fail 
to develop chlorophyll and remain white. 

This character appeared simultaneously in two sister progenies of 
the Pawnee variety obtained by self-p:)llinating the original strain for 
3 years. 

In both progenies, the number of plants with white sheaths indicated 
that the character was a simple Meudelian recessive, the actual numbers 
being respectively 29 green and ii white: jo green and I3 white, according 
to the ordinary 3: i ratio. When these variegated plants are crossed 
vdth others having normal sheaths, the coiisist exclusively of green- 
sheathed individuals. 

12TO - A Study of the S^^r^tiou of a Quantitative Cbaraoter in a Gross Between 
a Pure Line of Phaseolus and a^ Mufant from it. — Linrcn, j., in Jourfuil of 
GeneUcs Vol. II, No. 3, pp 183-202, figs. 4. Cambridge, September 1921. 

In 1901, Prof. JoHANNSEN obtained from seeds of a variety of Phaseolm 
vulgaris nana known as Brown Princess beans, a number of jmre line.v, 
one of which, line E, is distinguished by having pure white |)etals uiul a 
yellow-white colour in the rest of the flower, witliout a tinge of violet. The 
other lines have a violet tinge, often weak but quite unmistakable. 

Line E has twice shown a sitdden cliange in genotyi>ical constitution, 
without any alteration in the white colour of its flowers. One of tlxe nuitaut-, 
M (long mutant), is distinguished by the greixter length of its seeds. Thus 
we have: 


Original type.T^ength 12.450 Breadth 0.017 I 73 . t 

Long Mutant. » i ^,564 » 9.137 I 67.4 


(I is the length-breadth index). 

The question being one of quantitative characters, it is a matter of 
great interest to determine whether they obey Mendels* laws. 

^ Older to settle the point, the author crossed E and M, obtaining 3 
hybrids producing 62 seeds. Two only of these were discarded, the rest 
being sown in 6 rows and the resulting crop examined in the autumn of 
1914. 
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Ill his biometrical determinations, the author used distribution curves 
for the length of the seeds, and also a system of dotted charts. 

In plotting the curves, the lengths of the seeds were used as abscissae, 
and the frequency or number of cases, as the ordinates ; in this way, a 
cim^e for each of the lines sown could be plotted. 

In the charts the lengths are the abscissae, and the indices of length 
are the ordinates. The length index is obtained by dividing the length 

(L V) 

(L) by the breadth (6) and expressing the quotient as % ^ ^ Each 

plant is represented by a point whose coordinates are respectivdy the av¬ 
erage length and index of its seeds. The plotting was done on transparent 
mni. paper. This gives an immediate picture of the position of every 
hybrid in relation to the two parent lines. 

These biometrical determinations, which were b^mi in 1914 4md con¬ 
tinued until 1918, prove that: 

i) In the two cases examined, the hybrids between E and M 
showed no evidence of segregation (intermediate constant form). 

3) On the other hand segregation occurred in most cases in: 
type M + a new type X shorter and broader than E + an intermediate 
type that again split, while M and X remained constant. In this case, 
the ratio of non-M plants (E or X) and M plants is as 3 :i. 

These results show that immediately the new X type was established, 
tlie theory of mutations being due to the loss of a factor or factors cannot 
be applied to the present case. No system of recombination of factors 
(cumulative or otherwise) could explain the appearance of a new type 
with biometrical characters lying outside the limits of the two parents. 
The difference between E and M mxvt be regarded as a case of positive 
actual difference, and not as a case of presence or absence of a factor or 
factors. 

The simplest view seems to be that one factor has been modified 
in the origimil pure line, to give the inutatioa. 

Why not more tlian one factor ? 

t) the segregation according to the ratio of 3: r confirmed by the 
X9i(> results, and 2) the fact of there being no splitting in the X and M 
groups seem sufficient indication that one genetic factor only has been 
alteTecl in E, 

% 

1 jT I - Sugar Beet Seed Growing In the Rocky Mountain States. — Trkcx, w. w. 
(Tecbnologii)!, OfCoe of Sugsr Plant Investigations), in Ftt/mers JButtstin 1x52 United 
Stat& Department of Aitfieiatnre. Washington, D. C., October xoao. 

The production of sugar beet seed in the United States is now an 
established and api)arently profitable industry in several sections of the 
country. Development has been most marked in the irrigated sections of 
Colorado, Montana, Utah and Idaho. The autho<* gives a description of 
the methods employed in the Rocky Mountain States aifd the suggestions 
made refer to operations on a large scale. 

Details arc given as to the size of roots for seed, time to sow for steck- 

[isis-isn] 
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lings (i. e. small roots used for commercial vseed production), spacim*,. 
preliminary germination tests before planting, tillage, harvesting, silage, 
threshing and cleaning. 

In addition to the commercial production of sugar beet seed the 
development of new and improved strains of beets is under study and 
esqperiments are being made. 

1212 - Trials of Foreign Cereals in Algeria. — ducelubr, x. (Profcs^eur d’ Agriaiiiiue 
k rBoole de Maison-Carr^), in Bulletin asrieole de PAhirie-Twmie-MttroCt Year 
No, lo, pp, 218-219. Aigier?, October 1921. 

The trials of foreign cereals, that had been discontinued from 1915- 
19x8, were resumed during the season 1919-1920, at the Agricultural Col¬ 
lie of Maison-Carrte (Algiers) (i). The results obtained before the War 
were not satisfactory as regards most of the varieties tested, which as a 
rule, showed less resistance to rust, drought and heat than those habitually 
cultivated in Algeria. 

The varieties giving results most similar to those obtained by cultivat¬ 
ing the Algerian kinds were as follows: 

Red awned Winter wheat — Dubose Farm Wheat. The latter is 
known in Orania under the name of '' Tuzelles de Descartes it much 
resembles the Red March Bordeaux Wheat and the Provence Red Wheat. 

Awned March Wheat — I^te Richdle Wheat — Six-rowed Spring 
Baxley — Six-rowed Winter Barley — Russian Barley (known in Algeria 
as foreign barley), little valued on account of its small, hard grains that 
are not digestible when fed whole to stock — Imperial Barley of Italy — 
Chevalier Barley — Princess of Swalof Barley — Black Carree Barley — 
Large awnless Barley of Siberia or Thibet — Small, awnless Barley, or 
“ oige edeste" — White Ligowo Oats — Grey Winter Provence 
Oats — Oats of Naples, or of the Abruzzi. 

The foreign cereals ciiltivated in Algeria usually make a very fine show 
when they first b^;in to grow, from germination until tillering, but subsequen¬ 
tly, the effect of the environment is clearly seen in the case of certain 
varieties, which sometimes only succeed with the greatest trouble in pro¬ 
ducing some inflorescences, being arrested in their development by rust, 
or intense heat, according to district. Others contmue their evolution 
but hear poorly-devdoped and sometimes wrinkled grain of no value. 
Finally there are a veprfew varieties, that bear grain suitable for sowing 
the following season. Amongst these, some have persisted, but they 
become gradually weaker, and lose all their good qualities at the end of 
a few years; hence it is necessary to use new seed com. This is wdl-known to 
occur in the case of the Bel-Abb& Tuzelle, or Awnless Odessa Wheat, which 
is the only variety cultivated on large areas in Algeria. At Maison Car¬ 
rie, the b^t results are obtained from Awnless Odessa Wheat after the 2nd 
generation. Tu^lle fie Descartes is chiefly conflned to the neighbour- 

(i) See je. Jime 1921, pp. 711-718. Original Artide Ijy Brumbl, entitled VlnsUtnt 
Af^Hcole {Ed.) 
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hood of Tlemcen, and Bd-Abb^ where so far, it seems to have retained its 
good qnaKty. The other varieties of wheat mentioned above can hardly 
properly be said to be cultivated, but are met with here and there generally 
mixed with Awnless Odessa Wheat and Tuzelle de Descartes. Manitoba 
wheat has been tried in different districts; its grain although almost nor¬ 
mal, is still little in request by the com merchants, or flour export trade 
of Algeria. A study of the elements composing this mixture would how¬ 
ever be of interest 

Barley adapts itself bettejr than the other cereals to the climate of 
Algeria, especially the five-rowed Russian variety, black barley and awn¬ 
less barleys. The latter seem not to suffer from the climate of North Africa 
any more than the Algerian square barley, and they produce good grain. 
In spite of this, square barley only is cultivated on a large scale in Algeria. 
The small awnless barley, or Otge cdeste, is grown by the natives, who 
call it “ Chair en Nebi, or Barley of the Prophet. Its grain is but little 
used, therefore it is cultivated on very small areas only. Amongst the 
square Algerian barley are to be found some heads of Russian barley 
(Bel-Abb^), Black barley, the Six-rowed Barley (SetiQ and Esoouigeon, 
but only in very small proportions. The two rowed barleys soon die out 
owing to different causes, early-ripening, shelling, etc. 

As regards oats, none of the foreign varieties have yet proved superior 
in 3deld to the Algerian red oat. The Naples variety does not differ in 
any way from the Algerian oats cultivated in other parts of the East 
Mediterranean region, Greece, the Archipelago, etc. The grey variety 
is little represented in Algeria, and only seen mixed with the red Algerian 
oats. The few grey kemds to be found in consignments of Algerian 
oats are less fine in quality than those grown in Provence, Poitou and 
Brittany, 

In 1907, the author discovered among the oats of the Algerian Red 
variety, a wliite, still undetermined oat, very noticeable on account of the 
nodes of the culms which are covered with characteristic whitish hairs; 
the flowers of this variety are sometimes awnless. This oat produces a 
fine white kernel more slender than that borne by the Red Algerian variety; 
on the sea-coast, it appears more susceptible to rust thw the latter. 

The same conditions obtain on the High Plateaux, where however it 
is not rtust that prevents the growth of foreign cereals, but heat and drought, 
lor when these set in suddenly, they produce scald which affects most of 
the foreign crops. The possibilities of acclimatisation are greater in some 
of the higher, and more favourable localities such as the neighbourhood 
of MM6a, Tlemcen, etc. 

In trials made during the year 1919-1920, wheat varieties or hybrids, 
from the Mediterranean region were cMefly tested. SCHEiBAtrx, Di¬ 
rector of the Seed Station at Paris, sent to the author 22 fine varieties ob¬ 
tained either by himsdf, or by Strampeeli, Director of tbe Cereal Culti¬ 
vation Experiment Station at Rieti, or by E. Todaro, Professor of the 
University of Bologna. The^ wheats were sown on December 31, 1919, 
a little late, in the experiment field of the School of Agriculture at Maison 
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Carree, in siliceous clay soil, well prepared by a crop of spring mangels, 
and in excellent conditions as r^rds moisture and temperature. 

Fertilisers: 300 kg, of 16/18 superphosphate dug in by a gang plough 
followed by a pulveriser. 

Sown in rows 33 cm apart (i). 

Thanks to the temperature, which kept relatively high after sowing, 
and also to the moisture of the soil, the seeds came up very regularly, gene- 
ralty within 12 days after sowing, except in the case of one variety of 
wheat, Bobs, which took as long as 14 days. This is probably due to the 
present character of the variety, which is not homogeneous, being composed 
of 3 kinds of wheat, which are identical as regards shape and size of gram, 
*but differ in growth and character of ear. 

The growth of these varieties, on account of the j)rogressive ri^ 
in temperature, was only slightly checked after the seed came up, and in 
the first fortnight of February, tillering was practically finished. At this time 
aU the stools were regular and entirely covered the ground. It is stated 
that the leaves of these varieties were generally smaller than those of the 
varieties which have adapted themsdlves to the climate of Algeria. 

Bust suddenly made its appearance on all the wheats during the 
cond fortnight in April; in some cases the lower leaves were almost destroyed 
by the parasite. The sorts that suffered were chiefly: 

Sqttare-eared Wheat ' Krclot — Bologna Wheat No. — Rieti \Vh<.at X Japhet 
A 1 — DSologna "Wheat No. <jf) — RJeti Wheat X Japhet A j. 

The following were also attacked, but to a less extent: 

lUeti Wheat / Awned Japhet — Bologna Wheat No. — liarly SatuKlors Ru 9 Siutt 
Wheat — Bologna Wheat No. 12 FMfeatioii Wheat — Carlotta Stramptlli Btdogna 
"Wheat, No. 33 — Atiiora — Bologna No 8 — Bologna No. i — Bologna No. 40 - RJeti 
Wheat. 

The effect of rust has not yet been determined as regards the Bote 
and Manitoba wheats, which are populations including many varieties or 
kinds, some of which appear likely to be tuseful in Algeria. 


{1) Thip «-pacu 1>etwecji the ro'ws hob been adopted in lh« of Ihe itX4iiJc 

at iMaiPon-Caixte as the i€«tilt of various irinl- lyeguu in njoS. Of all the dllTerent methods 
adopted (sowing in rows from 20 to 80 cm. uixurt), none ha.s, bo for, p«>ved belter or more 
ptaclJcal than that of leaving a space of 25 to 35 cm. between the lim*s, whether tui teganls 
the utUisation. of the soil by the plants, tillage, or quality and crop yJehl, The ground of 
the experunent field was hoed twice, at suitable times, between the germiuatioti of the seed 
and the moment when the cereals cover the ioil with thdr leaves, thus fotming a screen, after 
which they resist drouje^t better. The crops arc only harrowed once, the time selected being 
more or less suitahk: and before the growth period; this single opezutiun is quite iusuificiciit 
in Algeria, espea'ally in dry years, when the rainy periods occur at long intervals, and the 
rainfall is veiy small. Tlru same observation was made at Setif (see : A. CuoxxRX, 1 ^ culture 
sardee des bles, ift Xevug ai>ruoIe, Sept. 3, 1020), and in other parts of Algeria (Orania). 
On the other hand, the spaces left between the rows must not be ereesbive, for DucuixnJH 
has found that cereals sown widely apart are more severely attacked by nwt than tho^e 
seeded broadcast. (Author's NoU) 
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In this expeiinient, it was again found that the injury caused by nist 
did not appear to bear any strict relation to the severity of the attacks. 
The size of the spots, and their position, seem to acquire special import¬ 
ance when these patches occur in large numbers on the sheath, lower 
portion of the leaf blade, or the upper part of the culm. In this last case, 
it seems clear tlial the migration of the substances elaborated by the 
leaves was cimsiderably interrupted, for some patches covered nearly the 
whole width of tlie sheaths or base of the leaves Special experiments 
should however be made to prove this. 

The rust attack was less intense during the last agricultural season, 
which was particularly dry, than in wet years and the upper leaves of some 
varieties of wheat were able partially to fulfil their functions. 

As drought supervened upon rust, their combined effect hindered the 
development of some already vexy weak varieties such as : 

Bolowi Wheat Xt). ~ Ritli WTical Japhcl A 3 — Square cared WTwat 
Krelof -- Oarlotla - Ricti laphct A i —No. b —Bologm No. jr 

— Bolot^ia No. qo. 

The monthly rainfall at Maison-Oarree from September 19 iq to June 
1920, was respectively (in millimetres) : 48“7r-29-8i-24-70-(^2-r6-T3-23 ; 

total 437. There was thus but little moisture in the soil and as a rule 
only the surface was damp. 

The rain of September and of the first fortnight in October had no 
effect upon the soil moisture, ewapomtior being complete. The May, 
rains, although more ])lentiful, were of no benefit to the Maison-Carree 
cereals on account of their stage of development. The June rains fell at 
the end of the har\^est. 

The amount of water therefore at Maison Carree that could actually be 
turned to account, was only about 300 mm., a deficit of nearly 200 mm, 
on the mean registered rainfall, the average annual rainfall being 500 nim. 

This deficit was the more serious on account of the small amount of 
rain that Ixad fallen in J annar\' and April; the light falls of these niontlis 
having iK^eii £re<iueutly i)receded or followed by drying winds or periods 
of high temperature. 

The lu)t dry period lasting from May 9-14 )(250 C to JS*’ C), was most 
injurious to the varieties under trial at Maison Currec, the growth in most 
cases being suddenly arrested. 

hlowering t<K)k place during the second half of April, and in the case 
of all the varic'ties (except Hobs wliich had 3 fertile flowers) the two lower 
flowers of the si)ikelet set and i>roduce(l two seeds 

The varieties that did l>est were: 

Bfjbs Whtal No, i j ~ ICsirly Kuh'-ian Sawirlcrs Wheat - Aurora — Kieti 

y Awnccl japlKt No. *>i -- BoIoiW No. .n — liologuii No. — -Murquiti. 

They ripened early (end of May), for there was 5^o great difference be- 
ween the time each variety matured, although in a nomial year, it would 
have l)een at lejist twenty days l^efore all the wheats reached maturity. 
This therefore must be regarded (except in the case of Bobs) as an abrupt 
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cessation of growth, rather than as the normal close of the vegetative 
period. The grain produced Bobs was very similar to that used foi 
seed-com. 

The grain of Bologna No. 12 was also very like the seed planted but 
rather narrower. 

All the other wheats gave a smaller grain, usually of slightly darker 
colour than the samples. Their appearance leaves much to be desired 
from the Algerian commercial standpoint, for preference is given to the 
supple, fine, white or ydlow wheats which, as a rule, prove the hardiest in 
Al^ria. 

The grain and straw returns obtained are as follows (in kg- per hec¬ 
tare): Manitoba, 440; 3600 — Rieti, 850; 4720 — Early Russian Saunders 
940 ; 4060 — Carlotta Strampelli 450; 3730 — Bologna No. 12, 650; 
2600 — Bologna No. ii, 300 ; 1650 — Bologna No. i, 800; 4300 — 
Bobs, 1100 ; 2860 — Bologna, No. 29, 850; 2450 — Federation, 900 ; 
3750 — Aurora 1420 ; 4970 — Rieti X Awned Japhet, Hyb. Station 1100 ; 
4460 —• Bologna No. 91, 1300 ; 426a — Bologna No. 33, 1280 ; 3380 — 
Bologna No. 8, 250 ; 2050 — Marquis, 920; 4080 — Bologna. No. 48, 
900 ; 2950 -- pedigree kinds obtained at lilaison-Carree: Mahon, No. T7, 
1570; 5230 — Mahon No. 49, 1920; 7320 — Mahon No, 2,2250; 
8050 — Mahon No. 10, 2500; 8500 — Mahon No. 15, 2950; 9420 — 
Mahon, No 28, 3050; 1050. These kinds were as a nile little attacked 
by rust and yidded grain of average or good quality. 

The wheats, Bologna No, 38, Rieti X Japhet A 3 vStation, Bologiia 
No. 90, Epi Carre X Krdof Hyb. Station, Rieti X Japhet A, Hyb. 
Station were not able to set any grain. 

As regards rust resistance and the quality of tlie grain, the following 
observations have been made. 

Manitoba', patches of rust on ctilms and sheaths, more luimerous 
usually on the leaf-blades. Mixed variety; i) with red awnle>sheHr, fcemds 
red, short; 2) awned red ear, grain short, very small; 3) white awnless ear, 
grain red, short. Small grain of marketable quality 

Riea : sheaths little affected by rust, leaf-blades moie attacked. 
Grain wrinkled, quality inferior. ♦ 

Earh; Russian Saunders : Numerous patches ol rust in sheath and 
blade of upper leaves. Grain a little wrinkled, of avemge quality. 

Carlotta Strampdli: Traces of rust on the sheaths, more on tlje letif- 
blades. Scalded. Grain of inferior quality, much wrinkled, irregular. 

^ Bologna No. 12; Rusted on culms, sheath and leaf-blades. Uirge 
grain of good quality, pure variety beam 6-7 infertile spikelets at the 
base of the ear. 

Bologna No. ii: Traces of rust. Grain of inferior quality. 

Bolog^ No. I: lyittle rust on culms and sheaths, more on leaf-blade; 
6-7 infertile spikelets^^per ear. Grain wrinkled, irregular, quality below 
the average. ^ 

^ Bobs : irregular growth. Mixture formed of several varieties : t) ear 
white and yellowish, awned, grain short and yellowish; 2) ear red,semi- 
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awned, grain short; 3) ear yellowish or reddish, awnless, grain short, 
yellowish. The 3rd variety is less attacked by rust than the others. Grain 
of good quality. 

Bologna No. 29 : I/ike Bologna No. 12, except that the qualitj- of the 
grain is inferior. 

Fcdhatiofi: I/eaf-blades much rusted. Traces of rust on the sheaths 
Half-scalded. Grain of inferior quality, scarcdy marketable. 

Aurora : Has a few patches of rust on the culms, but more at the 
base of the sheaths and on the leaf-blades. Grain of average quality, 
homogeneous. 

Ricti X Japhet: Irregularly attacked by rust at the base of the sheath 
and of the leaf-blade. Large grain of average quality. 

Bologna No, 91: Little rust on the sheaths, more on the leaf-blades. 
Large grain, quality scarcely average, homogeneous. 

Bologna No. 33 : Irregularly marked with rust. Grain short, homo¬ 
geneous, quality below the average. 

Bologna No. 8 : Rust on sheaths and blades of upper leaves. Grain 
homogeneous, of very inferior quality. This variety suffers greatly from 
drought. 

Marquis : blade of leaf attacked by rust, sheaths and culms little affect¬ 
ed. Grain short, small, average quality, homogeneous. 

Bologna No. 48: Much rusted at base of sheaths and leaf-blades 
Some individuals .suffer more than others. Grain homogeneous, wrinkl¬ 
ed, quality scarcely average. 

If clarified according to yield, which varies from 250 to 1250 kg. 
per hectare, these wheats come below the Algerian varieties grown on the 
.same soil, the yield of the latter being between 1970 and 3050 kg. per hectare. 
The comparison of the yields, is however only given as a guide and to show 
the effect of early sowing in Algeria. 

The sowing of tlie Algerian varieties in the experiment field belonging 
tu the College was finishM by the end of November, The difference of 
tme iiumth between the dates of seeding would partially explain the differ¬ 
ences reported between the yields of the Buropean and African wheats 

Some other varieties of cereals were also tested, such as; P^tanielle de 
Nice, Awned Ble de Mars, Blc hybride des Allies, Chevalier barley, Prin¬ 
cess i)i Swalof Barley, "V^te Ligowo Gats, Grey Soudan Oats, Black 
Hungarian Oats. Negative results were obtained in the case of: Peta- 
nielle de Nice; Ble Hybride Aes AHi^, Houdan Oats, and Black Hung¬ 
arian Oats. 

'i'he condition of the Eniopean varieties during growth, thek yield, 
and the quality of tlieir grain justify the following conclusions. 

They are <lruu£^i abi&iaul Hum the local veiieiies. 

Their perioil o£ winter repose is loti£^ than that of the AiErican varieties. 

Thry cjow more slowly and, as a nilc, tlieir vital prooebses sU^fken as soon as the 
heat begins in April or May. 

'rheir ru.st rebiblauce is inferior, owing to some extent to their mode of growth. 

'Che grain riixus more i^lowly. 
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These conclusions corroborate in the main those previously made at 
Maison-Carree respecting the chief European and other varieties. There¬ 
fore fairly early wheats only give the best results in Algeria. 'J'he very 
early sorts, as for instance those from the Sahara, do not suceed l)ettei 
flrysin the former, are destroyed by rust, or else by damp, which 
makes them shed nearly all their flowers, wliile the latter are checked in 
development by dron^t or rust accor^hg to district. Saliara wheat'^ 
sown in December have headed in February-March, but the flowers 
were not fertilised. Early Lapland barley planted on December 5, con¬ 
tinued to head from February 21 to April 15 without gi\dng any re.sults. 

On account of the meteorological conditions of the year 1919-1920 
which were unfortunatdy most unfavourable to cereals throughout Al¬ 
geria, and prevented a complete valuation of the varieties tested, the most 
productive varieties will be grown again for the purpose of comparing 
them with the wheats that have been selected at tlie College. 

12X3 - Experiments in Treating Wheat Grain by Immersion in Nutrient Solutions^ 

in Italy. — D’Ippolixo, G. (Modena, R. Staaone agraria), in Lc btasmni ntah 

A^rarte Italiane^ Vol. LIV, Parts 7, 8, 0, 10, pp. 218-550 Moikna, t«>5i 

Experiments in treating wheat grain with solutions of different salts 
at varying degrees of concentration: some of the solutions used are 
known for their power as fertilizers and their effect as stimulants. These 
experiments were carried out in earthen boxes (29 wheat .seeds being plant¬ 
ed in parallel rows in each), they were continued until the 21st day, by wliich 
time, the seedlings were about 20 cm. high. The seeds were treated in 3 series: 
1) for 6 hours with 5 % solutions of respectively calcium phosphate, pota.s- 
skun, sodium, ammonium, and of calcium ammonium, and potassitim ni¬ 
trates and subsequently wih 20 % copper sulphate and quick-lime for 20 
minutes. The results were compared with those obtained by immersing 
the grain for 6 hours in ordinary water, and then in some anticryiitogamio 
substance, like those mentioned above, and were also a)nq>ared with the 
results of control experiments. 2) For i or 2 hours with 20 % M>kitions 
of phosphate of ammonium, calcium, potassium and a 2-5-10 % .solution 
of sulphate of potassium, and also for 5 and 24 hours witlx these List .‘so¬ 
lutions; they were also given the .same anticryptogtunic treatment. Eoi 
purposes of comparison other seeds were heated with ordiiinry or 

left untreated. 3) 1-2-5-24 hours immerbion in 0.050-0.10-0.15,0/20-0,30 
solutions of sulphate of manganese (for 5 hours only in the two last 
solutions). These experiments in boxes were completed by others nxade 
in the open on plots of 200 square metres: i) seed treated with a 5 % 
solution of calcium nitrate for 6 hours — 2) id, of calcium phosphate 
— 3) id, of commercial manganese 3 parts per 1000 for 24 hours. — 4) id* 
pure, 30 parts per 1000; 5) with 4 % potassium sulphate — 6) with or¬ 
dinary Waterford hcfUrs. 

The results of these pieUminary laboratory experiments do not justify 
any conclusions as to the good effect to be obtained from fertilising seed 
by immersing it in nutrient solutions, for not only did both the nitrates 
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and phosphates fail to produce any noticeable improvement, but the ni- 
rates, after a certain -point, proved distinctly injurious. Sulphate of potas¬ 
sium however though its fertilising power is inferior to that of the phos- 
pliates and nitrates appears to have been of some advantage. 

Sulphate of manganese, on the other hand and to .some extent ordi- 
miry water were very beneficial. 

As the open air experiments proved quite satisfactory" it may be sup¬ 
posed that the advantages accruing from the immersion of in or¬ 

dinary water may be due to some special stimulating effect exerted by 
the latter on cellular activity, manifesting itself later in the stronger de¬ 
velopment of the root system, and consequently of the whole seedling. 

Further the negative results obtained by treatments with phosphates 
and nitrates disprove the hypothesis that the fertilising substances pene¬ 
trating by absorption into the seed can afterwards affect the plant at a 
more advanced stage of growth. It would indeed be impossible to explain 
why the seedling does not at once use the nutrient elements at its disposal, 
during the period when it most requires them. 

The fieid experiments finally ^spdled all doubts on the subject, for 
the plants that continued developing with greatest vigour throughout 
the entire period of growth, and hence gave the best yield, were precisdy 
those that kid shown their superiority from the earliest period. 

Another imporbint fact was demonstrated by the fidcl exi>eriinents 
viz,, tkit even allowing for the experimental errors always accompany¬ 
ing sucli tests it was clear tliat the plots yielding the finest crops were 
those sown with wheat treated with sulphate of manganese. Since it 
cannot be supposed that the manganese had a fertilising effect, owing to 
the small proportions (3 in 1000) in which it was used, it is most probable 
that it acted as a stimulant. Thus support is given to the new theory 
put forward by many investigators engaged in the study of the question, 
namely that manganese plays the part of an active oxidising agent, not 
<mly iHrectly but also indirectly transporting oxygen and fixing it in the 
soil. 

In any case the results obtained naturally cannot be regarded as fi¬ 
nal, and it will be necessary to repeat the ex])erinients under more feivour- 
able cultuml conditions in the hcjn? of rejiching definitive conclusions. 

tii4 * Preliminary Classifieation of the Wild Rioes 0 ! the Central Provinces and Be- 

rafy India. — Kov, Sunma CBAmmA, m The A'ArhtUtural JotMutl of Uidia, Vol. XVIXT, 

Vt. JV, i^. 3<»5-3 «o. Calcuttii, Julj*- 1951. 

Report of investigations as to the character apd nature of the wild 
rices found growing in the “ nalas ” and waste lands of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Berar, India. Karlier results dealing with the classification of 
the cultivated rices are to be found in the Memoirs of the DeparPmewt of 
Agriculture in hidia (Botanical Series), Vol. VI,7, Dec. 19x3 by 
R. J. D. Graham. The economic importance of the stfidy of wild rices 
is evident owing to the fact that heavy losses have been incune<l through 
contamination of the cultivated rices through casual mixture and natural 
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crossing and much trouble has also been caused by the spread of wild 
rices as a weed. 

Seeds of over lOO different samples were obtained from all the districts 
of the Provinces in question and were sown on the Collie Fanu, Nagpur. 
In most cases, except where whole ears were available, the samples were 
found to be mixed in varying proportions of the different types of wild 
and cultivated rices. By single plant selection, ears of 536 individuxil 
plants were collected separately and line cultures were easily obtained. 

0 (^Yfmc&. — Wild rices axe to be found on the margins of tanks, 
rice fidds or other marshy or low lying places not actually submerged, 
but containing enough moisture to carry them through the season. 

Characteristic features. — Morphologically there is very little difference 
between a wild and cultivated rice, but generally speaking the former may 
be recognised by the spikelets having dark red grains inside, by the presence 
of long stout awns, red, scarlet or green in colour, and lastly by its char¬ 
acteristic habit of shedding the spikelets in the green stage, long before 
they appear to have become quite ripe. The ripe grains in many of the 
varieties were noticed sometimes to develop a peculiar light black or ashy 
colour, here refered to as wild ” type colour. This is a special feature 
and is not generally found in cultivated rices. 

Pollination. — The glumes open out between 8 and 9 a. lu. as in cul¬ 
tivated rices but remain open for a longer period (about i hour or more), 
and the anthers do not burst till they get slightly warmed by the heat 
of the sun for about 2 to 5 minutes. The stigmas come out immediately 
on the opening of the glumes and remain in that position for some time and 
in most cases fall over and assume a«pendent position. Occasionally 
dehiscence takes place before falling, but as a rule it does not occur 
till about 2 to 5 minutes from the opening of the glumes. During this 
period the chances of cross pollination are certainly considerable and hence 
apparently the much higher percentage of crossing met with in the wild 
than in tihie ordinary cultivated rices when the polUnatioii geueniUy takes 
place inside the closed glumes, the anthers bursting cither before the 
opening of the glumes or just at the time of opening and thus encouraging 
self-pollination. 

Natural Crossing. — By single plant selection it wa.s foinwl tliat, 
t^ugh the majority of lines bred true, some showed distinct sigtis of split¬ 
ting proving the selected plants to have been heterozygotes. Tables give 
the results of the generation of some of the mxtural crosses obtained in 
the wild rices during the years 1917 to 1919. The following chanicters 
have been found to bejiave as Mendelian units in the wild rices : — The 
gre^ or red colouring of the leaf sheath, black or straw colour of the ripe 
gram and the clustering or non-clustering habit of the spikelets ; of tbr^ 
the character of the coloured leaf sheath, the ripe black grain and the 
clustered spikelets ha^ been found to be dominant and segregating 
characters. - 

Classification. — An artificial ke}’' to all the types collected is 
given, classified according to colouring of grain with leaf-sheath green and 
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also with leaf sheath red or purple, with a des?cription of 24 different 
types. 

Economic Aspect — The method recommended to eliminate these 
wild forms from a cultivated rice field is to grow some coloured rice (pre¬ 
ferably the purple rice) in the fields which show an abundance of wild rice. 
This rice, being purple all over, will allow all the green rice plants to be 
uprooted without any loss, and with careful weeding the land should be 
<T[uite free from wild rice the following year. Another method which could be 
adopted as an alternative is to keep the land bare of any crop for 6 to 8 
weeks after the starting of the monsoon. Seeds of cultivated rices should 
be sown in seedbeds known to be free from wild rice and transplanted 
to the fields where in the meantime the wild rice has grown and been 
uprooted 

1215 - Phalaris bo/bosa in the Province of Tueumdn, Argentina (r). --ScntJi.Tz, 

K. P., hi Revista Industrial y Ai^ricola de Tucumdn, Vol. Xr, Nos 5-0 pp O3-70,9 figs- 
Buenos Ayres, October-November 

Ihe Agricultural Kngineer, A. Y. Bor^ro, Chief of the Agricultural 
Division of the National University of Buenos-Ayres, has introduced PA^r- 
layis Imlbosa into Aigentina, and considers it an excellent forage plant 
(or the c<»ast provinces. It has spread rapidly throughout the coast and 
<.*eiilnil regioiivS where it is grown, especially in winter, us u perennial 
forage cr<’)p. 

Phalaris hulbosa has been tested since 1915 at the TucumAn lixperi- 
meiitcd Station, and is there regarded as being not suited for growing on a 
large scale in the province, for it is a plant requiring a more temperate 
climate, free from the sudden and great changes of temperature and more 
Ijarticularly the excessive heat of Tucumdn, where the thermometer fre¬ 
quently registers over 45® C. Another cause militating against the success 
of PJu hulhosa is the drought which usually persists from May to October 
and is acconqxinied by great evaporation. Hence this plant can only be 
growl in the district with the assistance of irrigation, or in soil where the 
inoihlurc always rises to the height of its roots. Where however irrigation 
is ]R)ssible, and the water does not sbignate, lucerne is a more paying crop 
than Phalaris hulhosa, 

On soil capable of irrigiitiou Phalaris hulhosa pioduce>s a regular 
crop of green forage of good quality, ]>ut much inferior in quantity to the 
amoinit of lucerne which could have been obtained from the same land, 
even without itrigtition. Thus in 1919, with irrigation and in 4 cuttings, 

quintals of Ph, Mbosa were obtained pet hectare, whereUvS the crop 
yielded by a contiguous, nou-irrigated plot imdcr lucerne amounted in 
one year to 598 quintals per hectare. 

In the district of Tucumdn, green forage is scarce, especially during 


U) R, Oct. 1913, No. 1036. — For jnlormatiou rebpecting olber vaticiicb of 
Phahfis, -Hoe R ion, No 735; R, 19x5, Noj-. and ioU>; R, 1917* No. 517; R, 1910, 
No. 8/(1. H tOJo, No. iijf. 
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the winter months (May to October), that is to say, at the very tinie when 
the cuttings of Ph, Utlhosa are poorest. The usual custom of sowing from 
March to May, barley, oats and rye to be used as winter foiage is far more 
profitable as these cereals sddom yidd less than 2 good cuttings, with « 
total crop of 250 quintals per hectare, until they are dried up by the Oc¬ 
tober heat. 

Naturally, Ph, biilbosa produces larger crops, if frequently irritcated 
Thus at the Tucuman Agricultural Station, one plot of ground yielded : 
in 1917, with 12 irrigations and 4 cuttings, 440 quintals of grass per hect<ire, 
in 1918, with 8 irrigations and 4 cuttings, 349 quintals per hectare; in 
1919, with 7 irrigations and 4 cuttings, 399 quintals per hectare, and in 
1920 (up to the end of July), with i irrigation and 2 cuttings 46(1 quintals 
per hectare. 

Ph, buLbosa is propagated either by seed, or by dividing and rei)lanting 
the stools. Seeds sown in the autumn, at a depth of i or 2 cm. and on well- 
prepared soil, germinate in a few days. For the first 3 or 4 moiilhs, the 
seedlings are weakly, and easily suffocated by weeds, unless frecpiently 
hoed. Ikying down a field of this grass is therefore an expeiivsive uikIct- 
taking and still more costly if'recourse is had to propagation by tuft'- 
(replanting). 

Under very favourable conditions (no nmi. of rain from Aug. 29 
to Sept, i), it has been possible to obtain a first cutting at Tucuman, 
6 months after sowing or replanting. As a rule the first cittting is hiken 8 
months after sowing or replanting, and these operations me goncrally 
performed in March or April. 

Ph. bulhosa begins to flower at Tucumdn at the beginning or middle 
of November, and the seeds ripen at the beginning or middle of December 

The plant has shown great powers of resistance to cold at the Station 
having borne temperatures ranging from —-G® C to —8® C. without any 
visible effects upon its young leaves. It also enjoys complete imnmuity 
from all forms of diseases 

1216 - Andropogott purpureosericeus, and Its Importance in the Impro-* 
vement of Grazing Areas In the Bombay Dacean, Indhu - icm^RVR'srx. h n, lu 

The Af(ncidt!ural Journal of India, VoLXVr, iip. pi. 1. CtUcutla, Jnly, i )^i. 

After reference to foregoing trials made with the wild iiidigcMious fo<UU‘r 
grass, Antiropogon purpureo-smeeus 1912-15, the author imxwds to de¬ 
scribe in detail the experiments carried out on tlxree plots in the Oovoin- 
ment House compounds at Ganeshkind, near Poona, ioxb-i8. Tli<‘ seed 
was sown indiscriminately with those of other species and conqKirisons 
were duly made, and the following fects noted. 

1) A . purpureo-seriems grows wdl on all types of soil and is therefore 
suitable for jwor land; it grows tall and quickly and yields alone ui> to 
5000 lb. green grass pgr acre ; hence its usefulness for silage. 

2) It suppresses A. contorius which hitherto has been the dominant 
crop on the vast area of poor land of the Bombay Deccan. It was re¬ 
ported that A. purpureo-seriems even in its dry stage was eaten by dairy 
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COWS and maintained the milk yield in the absence of A. Sorghum stalks 
in May, while A, contortus was not touched by them, a feet which proves 
the superiority of this species as a fodder o\’er A, contoHus, 

3) It resists drought conditions to a great eactent. 

Tliis fact was further tested by actually counting the number of seed¬ 
lings from a measure of 3 x 3 ft., in the experimental area affected by 
drought and by re-counting those that survived. The proportion was 
upwards of 84 %. 

In 1919, 4 oz. of seeds of each of the following species were mixed 
together and sown broadcast in the begimiing of June in a small plot of 
poor soil. The following shows the composition of the different grasses in 
weight and the height to which they grew. 

Annuals Weight Height 

lb. ft. 

A. purPi*reo‘Sericeu*i . ... 13 0 

Antkesteria aliata . 4 5 

ApluAa mritt . 4 4 

Ischaemum bulcatmi . i z 

Thelepo^ofi ile^atis . x i 

This grass acts evidently as a nurse crop to perennial grasses which 
are generally slow to establish, since it entirely disappeared ixcmi the plots 
when the latter were more dominant. It is a pioneer grass in the ar¬ 
tificial reseeding ol grazing areas. 

1217 - Napier Grass (Pennisetum purpnreum) 9 Piomisil^ New Forage Plant 
lor the Philippines (i). — Westue, P. J., in The Philippine AfsricuUural Review^ 
Vol. Xin, No. 4 . pp. 353-354» pl. Manila, i 9 -«o. 

Napier grass [Pemisetum purpureum) has proved greatly superior* 
to all other forage plants now grown in the Archipelago, and in Cubii the 
yield rejxirted amounts to over 550 tons of green forage per hectare per 
year. Tlie author introduced this plant into the Philippines in 1918 from 
flonoluln an<l it has sliowii itself well adapted to the climate and soil and 
t<» l)e more drought rosistuit than any other forage plant as yet introduced 
into the Islands. 

The food value of this grass us compiired with green maize fodder is 
shown in the following analysis: 


Napier grabs. 
OreoB maize . 


Wattar 

Ptoicin 

Carbo« 

hydrates 

Fat 

Pflwc 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

6 i. 8 x 

2.92 

I7.S59 

0.29 

X 4-77 

79.0 

1.7 

12.0 

0.5 

5.6 


(x) For axtides on other Pennisettm vats, see R, April 1919, No. 459, and JR. July- 
Aug. 19380 , No. 747. (firf*) 
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The grass is wdl xdished by horses, cattle, etc.; in order to avoid waste 
in feeding because of its coarse growli the author considers it unwise to 
allow the plant to grow more than 80 to 100 cm. high between each cutting 
as otherwise the lower woody ends of the grass will be rejected by the ani¬ 
mals. 

Depending upon the quality of the soil and the distribution of the 
rainfall, six to nine cuttings of green fodder can be made during the year 
after the plants are established. 

Seeds have been found difficult to germinate but cuttings grow as 
readily as sugar cane points and should he treated very similarly The 
author has found that cuttings from 15 to 20 cm. long (each cutting 
with one or two joints, and in cases where the intemodes are long, the 
cutting of the canes so that the topmost joint is not more tlian 5 cm. 
bdow the top end of the cutting), have given the best results. Where 
material is abundant whole canes may be laid flat in a shallow' furrow 
and covered with soil, but where material .is scarce it is advised to plant 
and then push diagonally into the soil so that the top ends are about 
even with the surface of the land. 

Merker grass,'' another variety of P. purpureUm less coarse than 
Napier grass has recently been tested by the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
United States Department of Agriculture, and also introduced into the 
Philippines where it is very successful as a forage plant. 

1218 - A Ck»od Bbxage Plant Suitable for Caltipation at San Salvador: ^ Zacate Jara* 
god” {Cymbopogon ruftis). — Rez^sox, C., in Revistn de AaricttHura Tfopi&d^ 
Organa de la THrecci6n general de Agrtcultura e Industrias de la RepUbUca da El Salvador^ 
Vd I, No. I, pp. 2-9, figs. 4. San Salvador, Jan. 1931, 

The author advises the cultivation in San Salvador and in Central Amer¬ 
ica generally of Cymbapogon rufus, a forage plant native to Brazil. He de¬ 
scribes its botanical and cultural characters, and the methods of ptopaga 
tiou, whidi consist iu sowing the seed in pockets, or dividing oxid plant¬ 
ing tufts or portions of tufts. He mentions that an agriculturist, of 
Jauynd (San Salvador), has taken great trouble to grow Cym. ntfus for 
hay (to be cut in September) or for grass. It forxm good pasture until 
the flowering season, after which it b^omes too tough. Oniziug should 
only b^n the zad year after sowing or planting, for by that time the 
plant has taken full possession of the ground, after sxipprcssing line rest 
A the vegetation. 

The value of Cym. rufus lies its being unexacting as r^rds soil. and re¬ 
sistant to drought, frost, fires, and the trampling of animals. 

1219 - TrifoUum squarrosum^ a species of Clover B^vfng Like Bersim and 

Capable of Repladng the Latter in Some C^ses. — fxobx, a. (R. isututo Superiore 
forestale di Pixenze), inVAgficoUuta colonktle, Vol. XV, No, 8, pp. 413-4tO. i Table 
separate from Horence, Atigust i, 1921. 

In 1918, the author’collected, in the forest of Gallipoli-Coguato, 
(Basihcata), a small quantity of the seeds of a dover which he subsequently 
classified as TrifoUum sqmrrosum h. It grew so wdl, and its vegetative 
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development was so luxuriant when sown next ^ring in the experiment 
fidd of the Cascine I^oxestry Institute at Florence, that he considered it 
desirable to continue the experiment in order to fix its biological characte¬ 
ristics, with a view to its ipossible use as a forage plant. The author ha^ 
noted, so far, that: 

ThivS clover is an annual, and very nearly related to bersini ( 7 'HioUum 
alexandnnjtm L.). Its normal growth cycle lasts from autumn to spring, 
although, if sown in spring, it sticeedsin flowering and ripening its seed 
before the summer heat sets in. 

The entire plant is covered with hairs, and on fertile soil attains a 
height of 50-60 cm. The small leaves are oblong, and measure 5 cm. 
or more in length. The free portion of the stipules is linear-pointed, 
The capitnlum, at first spherical, later becomes oblong-oval. The calyx 
has stiff hairs, the base is inflated, forming a bulb; there are 5 triangular 
lanceolate teeth, of which the lowest is the widest and longest, and is 
directed downwards, while the others open out forming a star, especially 
in the fniit. The tubular part of the calyx has 10 veins, and is slightly 
inflated at the bottom, and its throat is closed in the fruit, by a callosity 
just leaving a linear fissure in the middle ; the teeth of the calyx eventually 
become rigid and sharp The seeds are relatively laige (i mm. to 1.5 
mm. X 1.5 mm.), oval, reddish-y^ow and glossy; 1000 seeds weigh 
5,110 gill,, or about 196 000 seeds to the kg. They are thus heavier than 
the seeds of ^>ersini (Alexandrian clover), of which about 395 000 go to 
the kg. 

TnfoUim squarrosmi prefers an alltivial soil and especially one that 
is sandy and damp; it can also stand a certain amount of salt, as it grows 
wild near the sea. The seeds germinate in the autumn, as soon as the first 
rain faUs, and if the winter is mild, the plants continue growing, so that 
very soon in the spring, they provide an excellent crop of forage. No at¬ 
tempt has so far been made to mow Trif, sqmnomm to see whether 
like bersiin, it will shoot again from the roots. 

The crop obtained repiesented 210 quintals of fresh grass and 66 
<|nintals of hay per hectare. 

Trifoliimt sqmrroswn is a purely Mediterranean species, its area of 
distribution extends towards the east UvS far as the Crimea and the 
Caspian Sea, and westwards to the Canary Islands. In Italy it grows 
in the centre (Tuscany), the South, in the Isles, and in Istria ; it has also 
been reported from Wguria and the Valley of the Po, where it is of oc¬ 
casional occutrenoe only* 

This clover therefore is much more widdy distributed than T. Alexan^ 
mm (a native of Asia Minoi), and hence would appear to be more adaptable 
than the latter to different dimatic and soil conations. In order to estab¬ 
lish this fact, a series of experiments are necessary. T. sqtMrrostm has 
however withstood very cold winters and hard whi?e in the Cascine 
Gardens at Florence withoiit visible sign of injury. 

The chief practical advantages to be gained by growing this dover 
for forage lie in its power of profiting by the autumn, winter and ^ring. 
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rains of the dry Mediterranean zone, where the winters are mild. The 
author considers T. sqmrrosum is much to be recommended q.s a forage 
plant for Central and South Italy, the Isles and especially for lyibya. 

As regards methods of cultivation, the information given by Dr. 
CarrAlOTE in his monograph on the Alexandrian clover (i) will prove 
most useful. 

1220 - The Future of Cotton Growing in Brazil* Especially In the State of Sao 
Paulo (3). — I. CoELHO BE Souz'L W. W.; II. Pbarse a., in Brasil A^ricola, Vol. Vr, 
No. 11, pp. 45-58, figs. 4. lUo de Janeiro, August iqsi. 

A lecture given at Sao Paulo, at the request of the “ Sociedade rural 
brasileira ” by Amo Pearse (representing the United States on an Inter¬ 
national Cotton Mission in Brazil), and preceded by a lecture given by Dr. 
William Wilson Coeeho de Souza, Chief of the Cotton Service at the Mi¬ 
nistry of Agriculture of Brazil. 

I. — It carniot be denied that coffee is the chief agricultural source of 
wealth of Brazil, and especially of the State of Sao Paulo, where it is prin¬ 
cipally grown. Cotton, however, is also a very important crop, and has 
a brilliant future before it. In fact it is easy to foresee, that when once 
the present crisis is past, and the cotton factories of all countries have re¬ 
sumed their normal work, the amount now produced will not nearly 
satisfy the demand. As a rapid and largely increased production on the 
part of the chief producing countries cannot be expected, Brazil, which 
possesses soils and a climate eminently suited to the cultivation of cottoii, 
is in an excellent position to secure a new source of revenue. By means 
of methodical and systematic organisation this country could become in 
4 or 5 3^rs time one of the laigest sources of supply of cotton. 

The State of SSo Paulo is especially suited to cotton-growing and 
produces large crops. Some of the cotton plants have lint 30 mm. long, 
and if sheeted and bred, might supply the local cotton industry which 
would obviate the necessity for importing the raw material from North 
Brazil, save the ex5)ense of carriage from Recife and allow the cotton pro¬ 
duced in the Northern States to be exported to Ruro]>c. 

The Federal Decree No, 14177 of March 27, tqao, instituted the 
Servi^o do Algodao » (Cotton Service) at the Brazilian Mini.stry of Agri¬ 
culture. 

The programme of this Service, to which is entru.sted the organisation 
of Brazilian cotton production, includes the crejition of establishmetits for 
seed-growing in order to insure improvement and miiformity in t3q)e, and 


(1) A. Carrastte, II Trifolio akssantlrim, BihUoteaiiigraria 
{Author^s note,) 

(2) As regards the possible development of colton-gFowinghi Brnsil, the report presented 
to the IMGiustry of Foreign Affairs of Brazil by Dr, Deoclecio be Campos, the Commercial 
attach^ at the BiazUian Embassy in Rome, and Delegate of Brazil at the International Insti¬ 
tute of Agriculture is worth studying {BoleUm do MinisUrio das Relofdes Bxtefiores No. r6, 
Rio de Janeiro, October 1920. (Ed,) 
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the adoption of piophylactic measures against diseases and parasites. 
This organisation will be completed by a system of practical education in 
cotton-growing to be given by peripatetic instructors and induding 
information respecting: the choice of seed; careful ginning in order to re¬ 
move all impurities from the lint; control methods against Pink bollwonu, 
or “ lagarta rosea ” {PecHnosphora gossypidla), and other parasites of the 
cotton plant, etc. In addition, the Cotton Service advocates the provisicm 
in cotton centres of: depdts of insecticides, such as Paris green, and of 
simple machines for cotton cultivation (to be furnished to growers at 
cost price), the instituticoi of schools of practical instruction in the use of 
the machines; the passing of a law making compulsory the commercial 
grading of cottons, the reduction (by way of encouragement) of the esport 
dues on dean, pressed pottons dassihed according to commerdal types, 
and the establishmeut of sanitary r^ulations in the interest of the 
cotton-worker. 

On the occasion of his tour of inspection in the district of Sorocabana 
(State of S 3 o Panlo), the author began to carry out the last part of this 
piDgraixune. Hie made arrangements with some of the municipalities for 
installing plant for the sterilisation of cotton seed by the action of heat, 
and for the promulgation of decrees dealing with the protection of the cot¬ 
ton crops against parasites and other enemies. 

II. — The tour of infection made by Pbarsb through the many 
cotton plantations and factories of S 3 o Paulo convinced him that cotton 
growing might become a most successful industry in Brasil, and especially 
in the ^tehe visited. 

Whereas the avenge yidd of ginned cotton per hectare is zxo hg. in 
United States, 110 kg- in India, 280 kg. in il^;ypt (where it has undergone 
a perceptible diminution in recent years) itis asmudias400hg.ixitheState 
of Sao Paulo, and the maximum can even reach the surprising figure of 3300 
kg. Purther while in other countries irrigation and fertilisers are requir¬ 
ed though Egypt has the great advantage of the fertile mud deposited by 
the waters of the Nile, the cotton plant in S 3 o Paulo is neither irrigated 
nor fertilised and requites no special attention. 

Some cotton plants can give .staple equal to No. 36. The soil, climate, 
distribution of the rainfall, railway-lines and exedUent harbours all contrib¬ 
ute to render S 3 o Paulo an ideal country for the cultivation of cotton, and 
if it were wdl organised few countries could compete with it. 

The area of land .suitable for cotton growing in Bmzil exceeds that 
now raider the crop in the Uuiteid States. 

Before the War the number of jennies working in the cotton facto¬ 
ries of the world was X40 millions; towards the middle of zgax, 60 million 
were standing idle. On the re-establishment of normal conditions and 
when all factories are in full work, demand will be greater than supply. 

At the present moment, the cotton-growing in<|(istry is going through 
a crisis in the State of SSo il^ulo, owing to the shortage qf labour and 
attacks of parasites. The first is merely a passing trouble, since there are 
in Europe over 20 million persons anxious to emigrate to America, and 
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it is only necessary to attract and organise these emigrants; the second, 
if systematic control measures are adopted, should not prevent the pro¬ 
duction of very remonerative crops (though some losses are inevitable), 
as has been already proved by the example of the United, States. 

For cotton-growing to take its rightful place in Sao Paulo, it is iiece*-- 
sary that the industry should be organised by: i) founding Stations ft>r 
the production and distribution of sdected, pure healthy seed (for the cot¬ 
ton-plant easily becomes degenerate through natural cToss-fertilisjition) 
— 2) making demonstration plots for growing cotton and using suitable 
machinery for cultivating the crop ; — 3) establishing experiment fields for 
acchroatising and testing new varieties; — 4) organising a systematic control 
of the pararites of the cotton plant, among which one of the most destruc¬ 
tive in the State of Sao Paulo is the " cutuqu^re " {Alabama argillacea), 
whose attacks can be avoided by the growth of early varieties — 5) care 
in gathering the crop, in order to prevent what now occurs frequently, .1 
number of open cap^es shewing fine, white Hnt, with the result that 
the warehouses are filled with bales of dirty cottou contaiariiig man}’ 
impurities — 6) the institution of official regional markets in each cotton¬ 
growing municipality: such markets would insure the grading of the cot¬ 
ton offered for sale, and could undertake the distribution of seed (such 
a system has given excellent results in India and l^ypt) — 7) the organ¬ 
isation of annual exhibitions with prizes for the best cotton shown. 

Finally Pearse advises: i) that cotton should not be picked wet, 
or left too long in the sun, as this ^ils it; it should never be esq^osed for 
more than 3 days, dating from the opening of the boll; 2) the regular in¬ 
spection of the work of the ginners, who often ruin the cotton and mix 
tie seeds. 

The introduction of the cotton plant into a systematic rotation scheme 
would greatly contribute to an increase in its yield, as well as in that of 
the crops grown in alternation with it. 

Z22Z - Cambodia Oottoii (Oossypiam Hirsuium ): Its Deterioration and 
Improvement In India (x), — boloov, G. R. (Cotioti Specialist, Hddzee), la The 
At*rieidiuml Jourfua of India, Vd. XVI, Pt. Ill, pp. 235-343i pl. i- Caloiitn, May loai. 

Cambodia cotton was first brought to the notice of cultivator^ in the 
Madras Presidency in 1907 and since then its cultivation spnwl uipidly 
and the Indian Cotton Committee state in their report in 1919 tluit the 
area under this crop in the Presidency alone, was estimated at 200000 
acres. 

The author traces the deterioration in quality of the lint during re¬ 
cent years and attributes it to the following causesi) weakness «in<l 
staining; boUworm, 2) shortness of staple; the first seed distributed 
was unselected and a mixture of types. This is followed by a description 
of two main lines along whidi crop improvement work usually proceeds 

(1) See R. Dec. igtS, No. 1355; .R, Jan. 1919, No. 46; S. J&y 1919, No. S 9 S, and 
R. Sept 1930, No. 868. (Ed.) 
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which should be legarded as necessary to restore the quality of lint, etc., 
namely, plant sdection and isolation of types and hybridisation. 

An outline is given of the usual methods recommended for use in order 
to obtain satisfactory results. 

The two main pests from which Cambodia cotton suffers at present 
are stem-weevil (AfUhonomus grandis) and bollwomi (Heliotkis armiger) 
the latter is the most destructive. The two control methods recommend¬ 
ed are: i) growing a type of plant wholly or partially immune from attack ; 
a) uprooting the whole crop as early as possible each year, and leaving as 
long an interval as possible before sowing the next crop. This is likely 
to prove successful in the case of stem weevil, but a starvation method 
appears to be the best way of dealing with hoUworm. At present the 
interval between the up-rooting of one crop and the sowing of the next 
is generally not more than 2 months. If however a type could be 
found which would give a full yidd in the first picking and as much 
then as is now obtained from two pickings, there would be very little 
point in keeping the crop standing after the beginning of June. (The 
present divSadvantageous system consists in cropping in the beginning 
of May and also in mid June ; the second crop has always been inferior 
and badly infested with hoUworm). 

As regards the production of a heavier 3delding type, two characters 
are here discussed; viz. seed weight and weight of lint per seed. Balls 
working with l^yptian, and Harland with Sea Island cotton found a 
positive correlation between these two characters and it is here demon¬ 
strated that a similar condation holds good with Cambodian'cotton . 
As the weight of seed increases, the weight of lint per seed also increases. 
The maximum weight of fibre per seed appears to be about ®/4 the weight 
of the seed. The giiming percentage for any given weight of seed with 
the maximum weight of fibre is therefore practically the same aU through 
i. e. about 43 

1222 - Fratts of //eer/a paniculosm in South Africa as a Source of Oil. — 

UUn of the ImpoHai ImthtuU, Vd. XXX. Ko, z, pp. 24-25« Z^Uon, X93X. 

Results of invastigatioms conducted at the Imperial Institute, Loudon, 
demonstrate that the fruit of Heeria paniculosa, a shrub fairly plentiful 
in Zululand where it is known as " isifuku ", contains a yidd of volatile 
oil amoimting to 5.5* % of the weight of the entire fruits. The oil 4abtained 
was mobile and colourless and had no pronounced or charactenstic odour 
and consisted principally of teipenes. The lack of distinctive odour is 
however a disadvantage from the commercial standpoint. 

The cntshed fruits, after the removal of the volatile oil by distillation, 
famished a quantity of fixed oil from the kernels equivalent to a yidd 
of about 30 %, from the entire fruits. The oil in this case was viscous, 
dear and dark brown and bad an aromatic and not unpleasant odour. 

The fruits are not readily separable into pericarps affd seed or kernel, 
and it would be necessary to submit the fruit to steam distillation in order 
to obtain the fixed oil from the residue by expression or by extraction with 
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solvents. Fixed oil extracted from the entire fruits would inevitably be 
contaminated with volatile oil and consequently would be of little or no 
technical value. As already indicated, however, the volatile oil is not 
likely to be a commercial success and the above treatment would pro¬ 
bably not be lemtmeiative. 

1223 - Tobacco-Growing in Belgium. —Bricout, D., in Jout ml de Ui SocuHe Matiimik 
des A^ricultevfs de Bel^ue, Year 3, No. 34» PP- 295-^96. BrUbsels, Aui>:us.t -so, . 

The tobacco grown in Belgium includes a large number of varieties 
and its cultivation is essentially a home-industiy. In some parts (at Ap- 
pelterre, and in Flanders generally), tobacco has been grown for 2 centuries. 
The Appdtene product is feimous for its mildness, aionia and good burn¬ 
ing properties. The 3deld however is small: very good crop, i of dried 
leaves per 20 plants ; average crop, i Isg. per 25 plants ;‘poor cro]), i kg. 
per 30 plants. 

For this reason, during the War, coarse tobaccos with heavy yield 
were introduced into West Flanders, which became intercrossed slightly 
with the old varieties. The author draws attention to the danger of this 
hybridisation, and urges the necessity of restoring the good pre-War 
type, which has in fact been done already by many planters. 


X224 - Mote on Pine-Apple Growing in Mexico. — Baumde, j., ia i>i Beiista Aaricoh, 
Vdl. vr. No* 3i pp. 147-151* 5 figs., San Jadnto, Mexico, JiUy iw. 

The pine-apple (Ananassa sativa), which requires a hot, damp 
climate, is cultivated throughout the region of the Gulf of Mexico up to 
an altitude of 500-800 m. The most favourable zone extends from Mi-* 
natillia (Vera Cruz) to Tampico (Talmaulipas). It grows wild in many 
places in the State of Vera Cruz. The author is of opinion, that the 
strip of land bordering the road from Cordoba to Santa Lucrecia is very 
wdl-adapted for pine-apple plantations, on account of its transport facili¬ 
ties with the interior and the sea-ports, and the possibility of obtaining 
a plentiful supply of cheap labour. In this district really wiluable varieties 
of pine-apples are to be found, the fniit is sometimes of a sUTq)risiiig size 
and may even attain a weight of 8 kg. 

In the State of Vera Cruz, pine-apples require no irrigation, 011 ac¬ 
count of the abundant rainfall (about 2 m. per aiimiin), and tine dews 
which very well distributed. 

The most favourable soils are humiferous and light, or else sandy al¬ 
luvial readily permeable by water; plantations with a southern e3q>osare 
produce the ^est crop. Pine-apples are planted in different ways as the object 
may be either to obtain large fruits for local consumption, or medium- 
sized products for preserving. In the first case, the suckers are i)lanted in 
sin^e rows, 2 m. apart, or in double rows 60 cm, apart, 2 m* being left 
between each pair. The distance between the suckers varies from 60 to 
90 cm., according to the variety; thus there ate 5 CK>o to 10 000 plants per 
hectare. In the second case, groups of 5 rows, 60 to 80 cm. apart, are made, 
a iq)ace of 1.20 to 2 m. being allowed between each group. 
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As a rule, the crop is hoed 6 to 8 times a year and in the less thicKly 
planted fields, this can be done by hand. The workers have to adopt ade(jnate 
ineasnres for protecting their legs and hands in order to move about 
between the closely growing tows if the prickly varieties are cultivated. 

The first flowering period begins, according to variety, 8 to 13 months 
after planting; 3 or 4 months later, the feuit is ripe. After cutting, the suckers 
appear aroiuid the stems of the parent plants, whence they are carefully 
removed as soon as they attain the height of 15 to 20 cm., and are then 
stored until the time of planting, which is 13 to 20 days before the begin¬ 
ning of the rainy season. 

The varieties of pine-apple grown are very numerous, but in the State 
of Vera Cruz, Golden Queen, Porto Rico, Smooth Cayenna and Sugar 
Loaf only are known. The best results have been obtained with the spine¬ 
less Cayenna variety. According to the author, Mexican pine-apples are 
superior in sweetness aroma, size and absence of fibre^lo all others, the 
Hawaian ijroducl, of which the number grown is very small, alone excepted. 

The crop varies from 20 to 80 tons per hectare ; the price of fniit sold 
on the field may be estimated at 60 dollars per ton for pine-apples in bulk 
and at 100-150 dollars per ton of selected fniit. 

The ** Seccidn de Horticultura '' of the ** Direccidn general de Agricul- 
tnxa " of the United States of Mexico will furnish, on re<iuest, tlie fullest 
details regarding pine-apple growing. 

X225 ^ Ihe Carulia, Tacsania moHissima^ Edible Fruit in <he Colombian 

Andes. — Pompon, W., in Th» Colombian Rgviow, Vol. I, No. 0, pp, 204-205, pi. 3 

New York, Ailg. 1921. 

Among numerous fruits which are grown in the northern Colombian 
Andes, and are little known in other regions, the “ curuba " {Tacsonia 
molhssima) is one of the most interesting. In Bogota the fruit has a great 
reputation for edible puiposes and for the preparation of refreshing drinks. 

Api>arently this fruit is not prope^rly appreciated in other countries 
where it has been planted (southern France, southern California, Algeria) 
owing to a lack of knowledge as to the mode of preparation for consumption 
a secret which seems to confined to the inhabitants of the Andean 
region. All hough the plants are sub-tropical in their requirements 
and cannot withstand severe winters, they are sufficiently hardy for 
cultivation in California, FloricUi, along the Mediterranean coast of 
southern Euroi)C, in northern India, southern Japan, South Africa and 
in many other i)arts of South America where it is up till now not grown. 
The author recommends the introduction of this fruit into the above men¬ 
tioned countrievS and adds that the cidture is simple and the yield usually 
heavy, and in addition to its value as a fruit, the curuba is an ornamental 
plant of a most attractive nature (genus Passifloxae). 

The fruit is oblong, 3 to 4 inches in length, creafii coloured or pale green 
externally; within its easily broken leathery skin, are numerous small 
black seeds, each sunoimded by translucent, orange coloured juicy pulp ; 
the flavour is somewhat add. 
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1226 The Giant Bia^berxy of Colombia. — Popenoe, W , j& Th^ Colombian Review, 

No. 8, pp. z79'*x8i, £g. i. New Yoxk, JtUy 1921 

The giant blackberry of Colombia with very large fruits i to 2 ^ in. 
in length and ®y4 to i in. in breadth was noticed by Dr. P. M. Chairman 
of the American Museum of Natural History, when travelling in Colombia 
several years ago. 

In its native country {4® N. lat.) this plant grows at elevations 10 000 ft. 
above sea levdl, and it seems reasonable to esqpect that it would be a suc¬ 
cess in southern Europe and the southern United States. The author states 
that it is most abundant in the r^on of Cundinamarca where the lar¬ 
gest fruits are produced. Its habitat, which appears to be feirly limited, 
is characterised by a cool and moist climate during the greater part of 
the year. 

The fruits, almost heart shaped, are light crimson in colour, tending 
to become wine coloured when over ripe. They are firm in texture, of 
a pleasant subacid flavour when ripe, and quite acid when still green. The 
ripening season is said to extend through practically the whole year, but 
the greater number of fruits ripen from October to December, The 
moister soils produce the largest fniits and the poorer, more arid land the 
smallest fruits. 

The fruits are sold in the Bogota market and are eaten fresh or stewed. 

Attention is drawn to the possibilities of improving this species 
by cultivation and especially by proper pruning, un important openitioti 
with all fruits of the Rubm family. Doubtless also this plant lends itself 
readily to selection and plant breeding. 

It seems that this new fruit has chances of success particularly on the 
sandy loams of the Gulf States, Pacific Coast region (U. S,), in south¬ 
ern Europe, in northern India, in southeni Japan and in South Africa. 

X227 - Descriptive List of Mango Varieties In India. ---Wrstr.K, r. j., in rhe PMUppim 

AfsHcvltueal Review, Vol. XHl, Mo. 4. PP- 265-352, llgs. ^71. Manila. 1920. 

There are mtmerous mango varieties in India that are of a very 
superior quality and could advautageouriy be imported into other countries, 
but there are also a large number of sorts that are of wry little if any 
value to fruit growers from the commercial point of view, To aid in 
discrimination between the diflEerent varieties, this descriiitivi' list has 
been drawn up with the aid of a series of notes sent to the author by A.C. 
HAKtiJtss, Superintendent of the Government Botanical Gardens, Salia- 
ranpur. United Provinces, accompanied by a large series of line drawings 
most of which are reproduced. Ofher descriptions, based uixm fruits 
grown in Florida are republished from a preceding Bulletin {Bureau of 
AericuUure BuUeHn No. i8, 1911, Government of Philippine lidancb, 
Department of Agriculture and Natural Resources) and a very large 
number of descri^oift have been adapted from “ A treieise on Mango " 
by P, C. De, " Gardening in India " by Woonsow (Edition 3), " Dieiion- 
ary of Economic products in India, ” by Watts and “ The Mango in Porto 
Rico ” by F. C. Kotmae. 
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Because of the localisation of many of the Indian mango varieties, 
the name of the locality from which a variety is described has been given 
for the con\’enience of prospective importers. For full details of each 
variety it is necessary to refer readers to the original article, I/ists ate 
limited here to varieties either useful or of no value commercially. (Aster'- 
isks denote special quality varieties). 

I. — USBl^XnV VARIETIES AND WORTH IMPORTATION. — AlfonSO (most 
celebrated and commonly grown mango in the Bombay r^on), Amini, 
Amirgola, Benazir, Bomtey (Calcutta Garden), Bombay (Dr. Kosro), 
Bombay Green, Bombay Ydlow (two varieties recommended for high 
elevations), ♦ Cambodiana, Chalda, Dadh mungo, Dhuigo-bhog, * Eajri 
I/ong, Faqirwala, Fernandez (similar to Alfonso but later fruiting), * Gopal- 
bogh, Haden, ♦ Hathijuhl, * Jafea, Kachamitha, Karelia, Elishenbhog, 
♦Kobitur (premier notango in Mushodabad), Kumiajah, Kurpura-dagi, 
*Lamba Bhadia, *Langra, Langra Benaxsi, Dangra' Hardoi, Miski- 
rund, Mohim Thakur, Pairi (Paheii, Pirie, Peary, recommended for home 
consumption but not for long distance shipment). Pansera, * Sandersha, 
Sharbati Black, vSha-pUvSund, ♦ Singa puii (Singapore), Singra, Souria 
(Souria budaya, ♦ Diirbhanga budaya), Sialkait, ♦ Sufaida No. i, Sufaida 
No. 2, Surkha. 

Medium ouaxity but worth importation. — Amiri (too acid for 
u good dessert fruit but might prove acceptable for preserves), Bennett, 
Bulbulchasm, Fajri Roxmd, Faizan, Fasli, Gola, Gordon, Kachmahua 
Seedling, Kakiia Stud, Karenia, Klaparia, Kistapal, Momtosa, MuUgoa, 
Mulgobft (for private collection only), ^Ubtmda, Stmahra, Zarda. 

Interior quaxity not recommended for importation and of no 
\AXUK FOR GENERAX PXANTiNG. — Ajwanea, Arbuthnot, Baramasi (of 
little value except to the plant breeder), Batasa, Belua, Bhaduria, 
Bhai.sht, Bhurdas, Brindabani, Charkdchampa (no pomological merit), 
Chickna, Davys (Davy's Fa.vorite), Divine, Gajria, Kachmahua, Kak, 
Khajya, Krishnabogh, Kutna, Langra lyarge, Daugra Stud, JMkdias, lilar- 
tinique, Najibabadi, Nayab, Nucfca, Payasi, Pere I/)uis, Peters, Punia, 
Romani, Rupee, Sanduria, Saus Pareille, Sharbati Brown, Strawberry, 
Sufaida Malihabad, Stmdershah, Tamaticha, . 

(>THER varieties INCXOTED IN THE XISTS AND OPEN TO TRIAX. — 
Amergola, Amrita-bhog, Amrita-pal. Amrita-monda, Anarua, Antochat, 
Aswina, Atai, Bherwa (Chapra), Bhupali, Bijnour Safeda, Bira, Bonkhaja, 
Borsha, Budagu (Bhadai), Champa-(kghi, Chandani (Smidali), Chini suk- 
ker, Cbong;a, Choursa, Chutra, Darika, Darma, Daudbogh, Dayal Singh, 
Derrinia (Durma), Dhumo, Dilsaj, Doanti, Dudia, Dula, Durga-bhog, 
Durgikl, BnuTia, Fernandez, Fuzli (Furiee Bewa), Ganeshbhog, Golab- 
bash, Gopal-rihoba, Gopinath-bhog, Gulsukri, Guria, Himsager, Hsapeti, 
Ithada, Jalibaiidha, Kala-Alphonse, Kakchand-bhog, Kalapahar, Kalua, 
Kanchan-Kasha, Kancha^Mitia, Kfarbuza, Kaipuria (]! 4 i^haraj Pasand), 
Kartika (Kartika Jaffer Shah), Kathambi (Ejathambi Sobhan AH Khan), 
Katki, Kerowa, Khari (Khaii Buda3?u), Kharmuza, Khoont (Banchore), 
Knapaharia, Ktimukt, I/adua (Maharaji-kdua), Laldarma, Laljan-banka, 
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I/arua, Latkampi, lyernia, Madhua, Madkapia, Maharaj-pasancl, Mahbub, 
Mahtidinagar, Majgaon, Malabar Bombay, Mejidi, Milhna, Mi^nbhoj», 
Miscrikund, Mohttn-bbog, Mohiin Thakur, Miinshiwala, Nakiui-dagbi, 
Nazim-pasand, Nazithhog, Nazuk-badaii, Nim, Nowaroa, Ntir-FitzU, Niii- 
singblLOg, Ogee, Paddojola, Pakria, Patel (Cowasjee patel), Phuykilbaysm, 
Phulia, Pirgacbia, PoUa, Putu, Raj-Bhog, Raja-pasaud, Rarhi, Rnng- 
babar, Sabza, Safeda, Sarat-bhog, &rda, Sarvati, Saima, Sebi, Shah- 
pasand, SeoMnd (Gopal lyarooa), Shridalian, Sinduria, Soklita, Stibja, 
Siikul, Tars, Tebfaiitiga, Terha Kellua, Tisipbool, Tota, Tota pari. 

Since the foregoing article was written the author has completed these 
lists by additional descriptions of mangos in accordance with 
in Soidkem California ” by F. W. PopKnoe. 

The esperietxce in Florida, Hawaii, and Porto Rico with a large num¬ 
ber of the imported grafted Indian varieties has led to dis4ipix>inting 
results, hence the evident importance of discrimination. 

1228 - Varieties of Date Palm in the Oasis of ]>ania» Qyrenaiea. — Hroolh>» r., fNur- 

seiy-Gatdener of the Royal Agricolttiral Btueau of Oema), in VA^ficoihmi (oUmwk^ 
VoL XV, No. 8 , pp. 401-406,14 agb. and 2 Tables sepoiale from the teacl. llorencv, 
August 1021. 

The Oasis of Derma, of which the chief crops are citrtts-frinl*« <md 
dates, possesses some 8200 palms 3delding annually from 4500 to 5000 
quintals of dates. The author mentions 22 varietieb, and describes 14 
under their native names: i) brelsi — 2) meocani (i. e. from Mecca) — 
3) becrliri — 4) hSmra (red) — 5) abita — 6) cardlbi — 7) leiiisi — 
8) bella Phya — 9) tahtmi — 10) hadduri) — 11) sicjiba iims (bride's 
finger) — 12) elgi — 13) null, h^mmuri — 14) nua asfar. 

The first is the most prized and most commonly grown variety: the 
bunches of dates weigh 25 to 35 kg. and in a good season, a tree will pro¬ 
duce as many as 10 to 14 : the fruits of the 2nd, 5th, iind 6th vuiietich are 
exfiemely sweet; a kind of paste is made from the nieccani variety. 
Nos. 3, 13 and 14 are valued for the laghbi (palm-tree wine) esi.racte<l from 
them (i). The 4th variety is used, together with its fruits in the prepa¬ 
ration of compressed loaves for winter consumption. The fruit of the Afch 
variety is good for transiwrt while the 8th is very resistant to winds. 

1229 - Yield, Preservation and Utilisation of Stones of Table Fruits Regarded as 
Waste Products* — See No. 1275 of this tUuim. 

X230 - Vine-Growing and Wine<Maklng In Peru.- MuurfAjns, v, (Oraological Expert^ 
Delegate of Peru, at the luteniaticmal Institute of Agticullure, Rome), in / /. 
JRasseqna seiUmanale iHustfata della produHone italiana e del tfaffici del MedHerntned e 
delVOriente, Vd. V, General **crie9, No. 31, Section D. Agriculture No. 8, pp. <»mi, tigs 5. 
Hilan, August 1021. 

Zone op Cjpeti^ation. — From its latitude, the Republic of Peru 
should have the climate of the torrid zone, but on account of the cold 

(i) Also called “laglimi, *' see if. Jtme 1021, No. 672. (Sd,) 
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current of the Pacific Ocean the climate of a large portion of the coast 
area is similar sto that of Sicily. 

The vine is grown on this coast zone of which the characteristic fea¬ 
ture is the almost absolute lack of rain. 

In Peru, there are inhabited places at an altitude of 5000 m., thu<i 
differences of climate are very great and allow for the cultivation of every 
kind of crop. The vine grows in many localities differing much from one 
another in general character, some being so cold that the grapes never 
set, whereas in others, it is necessary to prune the vines at the vintage time, 
in order to insure a short period of rest. This occurs for instance, at 
I^a Merced, in Chancamayo, a damp hot, distinctly tropical zone in the 
interior of the country. Hence the dates of vintage, pruning and other 
processes vary considerably from one place to another. If however, 
cases of purely botanical interest when, as occurs sometimes in the case 
of citrus trees, buds, flowers and fruits are met with at the same time, 
are left out of account and the vine is regarded merely as an industrial 
factor, it must be recogmsed, that it occupies but a small place 
in the “ Departamento of Ica, the principal centres being Ica and 
Chincha. 

This region is 300 km. south-east of Wnia, and the vine is cultivated 
in a zone that almost reaches to the sea near Chincha (Tambo de Mora), 
and is only 80 km. distant from the coast in the vicinity of Ica, Cotton, 
lucerne etc,, are also grown. 

The vineyards of Moquegua, I/)cumba, Cuzco, Arequipa, Nazca and 
other places are of less importance. In the neighbourhood of IJbtna, the 
vine is widely grown. 

It is usually not associated with other crops, but frequently " palla- 
res ” (white I/ima beans), are planted between the rows, as their roots 
contribute a little organic matter and nitrogen to the soil. Vines are 
cultivated on small, average-sized and large properties. 

It was mentioned above, that rain never falls in the vine zone, and 
it should be added that the irrigation water comes, at intervals and in 
small (quantities, from the chain of the Andes in the summer months, that 
is to say from November to April. Where the supply is scantiest, as at 
Inca, recourse is had to irrigation by submersion. Each plot is surrounded 
by a kind of dyke varying in height according to the slope of the ground, 
which is however nearly always flat, for, with the exception of some stony 
slopes where the vines are allowed to creep along the soil, the vineyards are 
situated on the level. At whatever time the water arrives, even if it be 
most unseasonable, the whofe vineyard is submerged once, twice or even 
thrice, having regard to the possibility of drought for 2 successive years. On 
account of the mildness of the climate, the eyes are so strongly dfivelopetr*“ 
that sometimes the vines bear a small second crop of grapes out of season, 
an anomaly usually causing small but seldom important, losses. 

Soin. — The soil is as a rule alluvial, consisting chiefly (at all events 
as regards the upper strata) of mud transported by the irrigation water. 

An examination of the soil gave the following results: 


[**»•] 
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Physical Anilysisi 6 to 10 
500 » 700 
250 » 450 
4.5 
0.5 


per thousand gravel. 

» > coarse sand 

» » fine sand. 

» » day. 

» » humus 


Chemical Analvsis: 0.50 to 1.25 per thousand nitrogen. 

X.80 » 2.80 a » phosphorus. 

2.80 a 3.80 a a potnssiiuu. 

The general structure of the region is formed by the great Pacific 
fault which has e^pqposed strata formerly l3dng at great depths, and also 
ancient sea-bottoms, as shewn by the remains of whales that are not in¬ 
frequently found in the belt of sand dunes stretching between the river 
Ica and the sea (Ocucaje farm), as well as from the phosphatic nodiiles 
with which the region is thickly strewn. The analysis of these nodtdes 
has shown them to contain 10.04 % phosphoric acid and 41.06 % tri- 
caldc phosphate. 

The vines are little fertilised. Dung is not used for manuring, and 
chemical fertilisers as well as guano are reserved for the great industrial 
crops of sugar cane in the north of Peru. 

Where the vine is not fertilised, and little trouble is taken to work 
the soil, or adopt prophylactic measures against disease, the average aiuoiuit 
of must obtained never eicceeds 25 hectolitres per hectare. 

The regions named above would be very suitable for vine-growing, 
as is sufficiently proved by the fact that the vineyard of Ocucaja, at the 
present time the largest in Peru, having 75 specialised hectares in one plot, 
can produce 80 hectolitres of must per hectare. This figure could be much 
exceeded in the new vineyards, for the vine grows well, and is little subjected 
to adverse conditions. The aui^hoi attained this result from an ol<l vineyard, 
without any replanting, after only 4-5 years of systematic treatment; 
thus proving the fertility of the vine-grovring regions of Peru, which is far 
greater than has hitherto been supposed. 

^ Adverse circumstances. — These are much fewer tliau iu Kutn>po, 
never falls; no phylloxera exist, except at Moquegua, wlic*re it has 
little opportunity of spreading, owing to the sandy cliaracter of the soil, 
and the system of irrigation by submersion. lOel-woniis arc found in 
some places only (the regions of Chincha and Uma), and can easily con¬ 
trol!^. Mildew and oidium rarely attack the native stewks, and would 
continue to be of little importance, except in the district of l4nia, even 
if more attention were paid to the vine, Italian and French stocks are the 
chief sufferers from oidium, and in localities subject to sea-fogs arc* attacked 
jlso by moulds. All that is needed, in order to obtaiti a good crop of 
grapes, is to give the vines normal care and attention. Rebrole, " or 
secondary and unsea^nable vegetation, rarely does any serious injury 
and any bad effect could be remedied in a great measure by iikq)roving 
the present methods of cultivation. In these regions, snow is unknown 
and no true frosts occur. The minimum temperature (which is excep¬ 
tional), may be fixed at +50 C. A rapid fall of the thennonieter, below 
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the daily morning and evening temperatures at the time of flowering may 
occasion a certain amount of injury, but such meteorological changes are 
of rare occurrence. Grasshoppers and wasps can also do some mischief, 
but in certain regions only. 

It is a fact that in the district of Ica, which is the most suited to the 
vine, the local stocks may be said to need no special treatment, while the 
Italian and French varieties can be protected perfectly by two sprayings 
with permanganate of potassium (125 to 150 gm. hectolitre of water). 
Sulphur is also applied, but is of little use, for as a rule, it comes from 
California, and is badly ground, and also, owing to the very slight viscosit3’^ 
of the leaves and the dryness of the air, it soon falls to the ground. 

VmcxJi/TURAi, Practice. — This continues to improve, and present 
defects must be attributed to the comparatively recent introduction of 
the vine into S. America. This is said to be due to Francisco Caravantes, 
who in the first years of the conquest transplanted some Spanish vines from 
the Canary Isles, which had been the first stage on their journey from 
Europe. The first mention of the vine in Peiu dates from 1555; it was 
brought to the country by Capt. Barthelemy Terracas, and it appears, 
that already in 1560 a certain Lopez de Casaixes began wine-making 
in the neighbourhood of Cuzco, a town which load shortly before been the 
residence of the Inca, Emperor of Peru. 

The training of the vine has not been brought to perfection, the two 
most commonly adopted methods are the Roman jugum " and the low 
tunnel with props of dead algarrobo ” (a kind of very resistant, wild 
carob); in some regions, little pUlars of imbaked bricks are used. These 
supports are not economical, and wire is now being increasingly employed. 
In places where irrigation without submersion is impossible, the vines 
are also trained in vase-shape with props. 

The vines are nearly always cut back to 2 or 3 eyes, this method of 
pruning being suitable to arid districts; too severe pruning is however 
injurious in the case of Italian varieties such as Barbera and some French 
v-ines as it shortens the duration of the productive period. The stocks are 
as a rule, very vigorous, and in 19x5, the author saw vines over 20 cm. 
in circumference in the vidnity of Ica (Hacienda Jose), some of which 
could well stand deft-grafting. The vintage begins at the end of February 
and finishes in April. 

Vines OtmtiVATEi). — The chief and most widely grown indigenous 
stocks which are descended from the vines originally imported are: — 
t) ** Quebranta ** (a word meaning “ breaks **), it is certainly near akin 
t<; the Piedmontese Barolo, a variety that has now almost entirely dis¬ 
appeared but was formerly known in the Piedmontese dialect by the name 
of “ sdapa duye ” (** casse-bocal ”). Quebranta *’ is a hardy, vigorous'' 
vine.^ftunches and fruit well-developed; rich in must; ^jfcin slightly coloured: 
2) Ne\Ta and 3) Moscatel, also haidy and vigorous, but witl^* smaller berries 
containing less must than the grapes of the preceding variety. The third, 
in spite of its name, has no connection with the Muscat; perhaps it is the 
Blue Moscatel of Spain which when ripe takes the colour of Cordovan leather. 
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Next come : Rosada, the same as the Italian “ vSomarello and also 
very widely grown in California ; Moyar, Albilla and other less iiiipoitanl 
varieties. Albilla bears long bunches of small, white graiJes, the fruit f)f 
Moyar is larger, but also colourless. Albilla produces an exadleul diy 
white wine equal in value to some of the Ruroijean vintages Its 
fruit is made into wine separately and without any admixture oi other 
grapes. 

The other grapes, when mixed, are used to make orclinaiy white 
wines, being added to the first pressure musts (forming about % of the to^ 
tal), and also ordinary red wines, which ferment with the i>oiiiace. The 
socalled spedar' table-vintages are made from the vines of the French 
^ronp and with Barbera ; these are not, however, well identified, but chiefly 
serve to improve the colour, alcoholic taste and flavour of the wines manu¬ 
factured from common grapes. To obtain a good colour, recourse is 
also had to grapes like the tintorera with coloured must, for cw^n the 
varieties with coloured skins produce a very pale must that afterwards 
assumes mdefinite tints in the wine, the colouring matter being easily 
precipitated, thus causing much anxiety to the oenologisl. 

The vine most grown is “Italia*' (Moscatelloiie), a variety that 
from its name must have been brought from Italy at some undetermined 
date. Its fruit is used for the table and is dried for raisins. These grajKJS 
are also employed in the manufacture of sweet wines (“ nioscato piemon- 
tese " type), liqueur wines (Lipari and Syracuse t3q)e) the bettei class 
of dry white wines, and finally in making “ Italia " brandy. This ]i<|ueur is 
absolutely tmiivalled, and is greatly in request in Pern and the neighbouring 
Republics, where the typical drink, if it may be so termed, is “ aguanlienle " 
(brandy), and not wine. 

Peruvian brandies are often known under the general name of “ Pisco, " 
from the shipping port, or “ puro de Ica, “ hut are sotnelimes called by 
the name of the vine, “ Moscatel Italia, " etc. 

UmrsAaioN of the Crop. — It should be mentioned, tiuil on ;«'count 
of the hot climate and the careless habits of the natives, the Spanish conquer¬ 
ors distilled their wines and brandies on tlie spot, thus obtaining a product 
that was both stable and easy of transport. As tliey used new wine and 
not pomace (which was thrown away after it bad been slightly pivssed), 
in the manufacture of aguardiente, " the latter was a very fine hrundyi 
greatly superior to “ grappa " (pomace brandy), Peruvian “ aguardieute 
contains 46 % of alcohol when sold. 

Wine production has pfogtessively increased during the lust few 
decays only. No exact statistics are available, but it may be estimated 
that in Peru, there are not more than 7500 hectares under vines. At the 
present time, half the grapes (the total being 190 000 hectolitres at the 
rate of 25 hectolitres per hectare), are made into brandy, the' other 
h^ being use^ for wine, or else eaten fresh or dried, some of tlie dried 
raisins being secretly used for the manufacture of wine in the large towns. 

Thus the yield is less than 100 000 hectolitres which is insufficient 
to supply the constantly increasing demand, and also insufficient from the 
[!»*•] 
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hygienic point of view, for it is most desirable that less spirits (especially 
the deleterious brandies made from imported cereals), should be con¬ 
sumed, and that wine, beer and chicha'' (a local incompletely prepared 
beer) shoul^^ be substituted. 

The wine making expert has not only to contend with difficulties con- 
xiected with colour, which is one of his chief troubles, but also with the 
excessive heat, (at the time of the vintage the thermometer registers about 
320 C.) and with the defective character ot the must, the glucose content of 
which as soon as the grapes happen to be a little over-ripe, varies from 25 % 
to 30 whereas the amount of add is very low, seldom exceeding 3.5 
parts per thousand. As the temperature of the water is about 20® C., 
the cooling process is both difficult and costly. 

The true solution of these problems consists in the use of pure yeasts 
and of selected ferments accustomed to strong doses of sulphite and alco¬ 
hol, and in rapid fermentation etc. This would however necessitate work¬ 
ing on a large scale, and the employment of a technique better than is 
at present possible except in very rare cases. Hence most of the wine¬ 
makers content themselves with using receptacles having a capadty of 
a few hectolitres only so that the mass cools rapidly, the must is easily 
handled and the tunning etc. can be carried out quickly. It is certain that 
the ordinary products are defident in alcohol, but an expert, having at 
his disposal all the appliances generally used in the best cellars of Europe, 
could at once obtain fairly good wines, which he could gradually improve. 

The Ica wines are the most valued, the products of Chincha, being 
weaker and more doctored, are more suitable for general trade, although 
the cellars of the district are the better equipped. 

The most characteristic wines are the liqueur types, such as " Lipari " 
and Muscat de Syracusa of 8 to 10®; a small portion of the alcohol is 
produced by the must itself at the beginning of fermentation, later more 
is added and the alcohol content is raised to 16-17 %. For this vintage, 
a 60-65 % redistilled brandy should always be used, and never rectified 
alcohol. The type is subsequently obtained by the addition of " arrope, 
must reduced over the fire to about % its volume. If these wines are left 
to mature for 2 years in 4-hectolitre vats, an excellent product is obtained. 

The Ica district, owing to the type of grapes and especially to the large 
<iuantity of tlie Italia variety grown, is an ideal region for the manufacture, 
of these wines, which find a ready market in Peru and the neighbouring 
Republics. 

X231 - Re-Aflorestatio^ of the State of Rio de Janeiro^ BiaasIL — Sajmcpaio a. j., f * 

Boletim do MinUUfio da AsiftcuUiira Xndutiiia e Commerdo, VqI. TX, No. XTX, Jttl5 

September, zd 20, pp. 29-30. Xlio <le Janeiro, 1921. 

A report sent by the author to the Director of the National Musemn 
at Rio de Janeiro, giving an account of his work on tlae occasion of the bo¬ 
tanical exploration of the riverine district of Rio Itabapaana, within the 
frontiers of Rio de Janeiro and Espirito Sa&to. 

Many valuable types of trees mentioned by Camiuhoa in his " Tra- 
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tado de Botanica, once forming a source of wealth to the district, have 
now disappeared owing to reckless fdling. Even wood for fuel has become 
dear, and is very scarce in certain places. The author urges strongly 
that this state of affairs should be remedied, and suggests the adoption 
of the following measures; 

1) The preservation of any woods and nuclei of young tree growth 
still remaining on all agricultural land, together with the manuring of 
impoverished soil, instead of tiee-feUing for the purpose of obtaining 
fertile land; 

2) the plantation of young trees in the pastures used for cattle-rear¬ 
ing. Whsn the trees are grown, they will afford a grateful shade to the 
stock; 

3) the plantation of clumps of trees on high ground and declivities; 

4) the cultivation of water-loving species (eucalyptus), ou low- 
lying, ^mp land, which will thus be naturally drained. IE the soil is first 
limed, the hydrophilous, herbaceous plants will be destroyed, and the 
ground rendered suitable for tree growth; 

5) the afforestation of the coast zone. 

C232 - The Blaek Wahmt (Jnglans nigra): Its Growth^ Distributioii» Management 
and Utilisation. — I. Bajcbr, P. S. (Porest Pxamioer). mack Walnut: Its GTCMh 
and Managenent, U. 5. Department of AgHasUure, Bulletin No. 933 (Coniiibuiion from 
the Porest Service. Professioiial Paper), pp. i*'4*3» 4i 7 » tables 18. Washiugtoa 
B. C., March 8,1921. — XI. Brush, W. B. (Scientific Assistant). TJtillsaliou of Bla^k 
Wafanit. Ibid. BuUeiin No. 909, pp. 1-89, tal^^ pi* i f * Washington, B. C., Jan. 
17, 1921. 

I. — The importance of black walnut {Juglans nigra I/inn.) was 
evidenced during the war in the demands made to secure tliis wood for 
gunstocks and aeroplane piopdlois. The demand since then has contin¬ 
ued to be heavy, owing to the high value of walnut for its seasoning, 
easy working and gluing qualities, etc. and its consequent adaptability to 
various uses. Great importance may therefore, be attached to the ques¬ 
tions of available supply, growth and management of this tree, and to the 
financial possibilities of growing it for the timber market. It is with 
this in view that the author here presents such information as is available 
on these subjects. 

Distribotion. — The botanical range is from southern New England 
and Ontario to Minnesota, South Dakota, and NebrUvSka, south into Texas 
and east to Georgia, and extending to the coast of South Carolina, 
The commercial range is wide, but the best natural development is to be 
found probably in the Ohio River Basin, in the southern Appalachians 
.r or in Arkansas. 

The estimated stands for 28 States is given as 821000 000 board feet 
(taken from the point of view of production of timber), but probably 
50 % is inaccessible to man^ctureis. 

The author gives a derailed description of the tree, including size, 
form, branches, roots, bark, leaves, flowers and nuts, and outlines the fsyl- 
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vical diamcteristics concerning soil and moisture requirements, reproduc- 
tion, diseases, etc. 

As regards the growth of individual trees, sdected measurements are 
given illustrating the rate of diametric and volumetric growth under spe¬ 
cific conditions, and comparisons are made in tabular form between the 
rate of growth in diameter and the formation of sapwood. 

As regards the growth of stands (yidd per acre), taking 55.6 as the 
number of trees per acre, the estimate yield is 4 6^ board feet. Data 
concerning other groves are also given. 

The I)oYi#E rule is in general use for measuring logs and estimating 
standing timber. Computations were made on approximately 12 000 000 
board feet of logs purchased towards the dose of the War to show the 
average size of logs from different States. Michigan, Illinois, Iowa and 
Nebraska show the highest average varying from 106.63 'to 79*43 lx)a-rd 

per log., and Maryland and Alabama showed the lowest average 55,10 
and 51.88. The average for all logs from the States taken as a whole 
amounts to 76.38 board feet per log. 

Estabushmbnt OB PiANTATioNS. — A Comparison between arti¬ 
ficial and natural stands has been made, the figures bdng based dupon mea¬ 
surements for 90 plantations. After the planted trees reached 50 years 
of age the growth was slower than that of the dowest observed in natural 
stands and the quality was very inferior to the clean straight tall “boles 
of the forest grown trees. The diameter, breast high, in plantations at 
the age of 50 was 10.9 in. compared with 15.7 average growth in natural 
stands. The best criterion for determining a planting site is thus evi¬ 
dently the notification of areas on which the tree flourishes naturally. 
Nuts may be planted in the autumn 2 or 3 in. apart (2 nuts per hole) 
in rows 6 in. apart and the seedlings tran^lanted the following spring to 
their permanent quarters; the final ^cing should be 4 X 4 feet, or wtete 
space is not limited, 6 X 16 ft. If the trees are grown for the production 
of nuts, a .spacing of 50 to 60 ft. is considered advisable. Whenever 
planting is done the aim should be to provide for the maturing at one time 
of 40 trees at least. In a dose plantation 80 % of the trees will be cut 
in thinnings before maturity. 

II, — UmiSATiON. — This bulletin deals with the characteristics, 
properties, uses, manufacture and market values of black walnut wood, 
and the uses to which it is best adapted. 

The properties of black walnut wood, actual, comparative, tested 
green are given with diagrams and may be summarised as follows 

WeisM per cub. ft.: green. 58 lb., air>diy 39 lb., kiln diy 37 lb. Specific gravHy, wben 
dty, based on volume vdien green, 0.51. Shrinkage from green tc oven dry conUHm % 
in volusne 3:1.3, radial s.s* tsuogential 7.1. Sirengfh tn bending: Modulus of rapture 9500 
lb. per sq. inch., relative strength compered with oak (oak » zoo), X14. Strength in compref^ 
Sion paraUel to j^Mn : masrimmn cxushhig strength 4 300 lb. per sq. incih.; strength 

compered with oak (oak » zoo) xsi. Strength in compresHtmJvrperidkedar to grain z fibre 
stress at daslic limit 600 lb. per sq. inch .; Relative ^trexigth compeSsd with oak (oak 
100) 7a. Stiffness : Modulus of dastidty in bending, 1420 (xooo lb. per sq. inch); rdative 
istifiness compered with oak (oak 100) 1x4. Hardness : I^oad required to embed a 0.44 

^ [imj 
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iacfa ball V* its diameter, 900 lb., rdative hardness compamd with oak, (oak ■« 100) 85, 
Shook reststifig ability; work to maximum load in bending, mdi lb. per cab. indies i i..6; rela¬ 
tive shock resisting ability compared with oak (oak « 100) 127* Shearing slrenjth paraUol 
to gram : shearing strength 1220 lb per sq. indi.; Rdative shearing strength compare^ 
with oak (oak 100) 98. . 

Walnut veneer is cut by the straight rotary, stay log rotary or straight- 
slice process. Manufacturers get about 20 sq. ft. of veneer from each board 
foot of logs, log scale, with a waste of about 55 %. This waste is rmavoid- 
able, and includes the sap-wood (the defective veneer of which is not 
marketable) the wood trimmed ofE before a sheet of saleable width 
is obtained, the waste due to defects, and the “ dogboard. Owing to 
the fact that walnut veneer logs run comparatively small in size, wide 
walnut veneer is much in demand. 

Apart from the above mentioned uses, walnut has been found a suit¬ 
able wood for railway sleepers, fences and jSrewood, but only small and 
defective material is ordinarily converted into these products. In the 
appendix is given a detailed list of the various uses of black walnut reported 
by factories, including boxes and crates, brooms and carpet sweepers, 
cars, caskets and cofiBbas, chairs, clocks, firearms, fixtures, frames, handles, 
professional and sdentifc instruments machines, planing mill products, 
printers' materials, refrigerators, doors, sashes, etc., ships, vehicles, canes, 
ladsets, etc. The author gives a brief survey of the adaptability of the 
wood to these various branches of industry, and also gives the data 
referring to the amounts and values of walnut logs exported from the 
United States 1912-17. Bata are not available on the export of walnut 
veneer. 

Although the present very high market price of the timber may not 
be maintained, walnut will always be in demand and will bring good 
prices because of the intrinsic value of the wood. Owners of timber tracts 
containing walnut will generally find it profitable to give preference to 
the young growth of this timber rather than to that of the less valuable 
Species. Owners can di^se of their trees to best advantage to walnut 
lumber and veneer manufacturers and to factories that purchase wsilnut 
in the log form; figured walnut is mote valuable than plain. Walnut 
firms do not, as a rule, publish a fixed scale of prices and log grades, 
the prices being usually set by the log buyer. 

Tables show the amount and values* of walnut logs exported from the 
United States during the fiscal years endixrg June 30, 1912 to 1917. In 
1912 the value per 1000 board feet amounted to S62.35 ; in 1913, to 
$54.49 onwards there has been an increase in value, amount¬ 

ing in 1917 to as much as $104.33. None was exported for the year 
1918, 

1233 - NewZeabnd Waste TIodMr for Fa98r]IIiiUiiK.~5iaM^ th« Imptrial tmUM* 

VoL xnr, vtoMt, pp. x-io. i^doa, 1921. 

Smalts of ezaminatioii of New Zealand timbets submitted for 
inspection to the Imperial Institate with lefetence to the posstHUties of 
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Utilising the waste wood produced in the manufacture of paper pulp 
The chemical examination and paper making trials were carried out 
DU wood freed from bark and the results refer throughout to the air 
iried wood. 

The species examined were as follows 
I. — Fagm (Nothofagus) Solandri. — Results show that the wood gives 
a fairly good yield of pulp (41.5 to 42.5 %) which bleaches almost 
white and furnishes an opaque paper of satisfactory quality, 
n. — Fagus {Nothofagus) diffortioides. — A very abundant species 
with yield equal to that from the above mentioned sample, but the 
pulp is more readily bleached. 

in. Fagm {Nothofagus) MenziesiL — Yield equal to the two preceding 
species and the pulp of similar quality. 

IV. — Weinmannia racemosa. — Yield rather low (36.5 to 40.0 %), but 
the pulp bleaches satisfactorily, has good felting properties and 
furnishes paper of fairly good strength. 

V. — Fagus {Nothofagus) fusca. — Fairly good yield of pulp (44.0 

47-5 % <iry pulp), bleaches well and gives a paper of satisfactory 
quality. 

VT. — B&ilsohmiedia Tawa, — Very abrndant species ; fairly good 
yield of pulp (43,5 to 44.0 % dry pulp), and furnishes paper of good 
quality and fair strength. 

VIII. — Pinus Laricio, — Wood difficult to disintegrate probably on 
account of the presence of knots. Yield of pulp not very high (39 
to 45 %) and bleaches to a cream colour. 

VIII. — Pinus radiata. — As in the preceding case the numerous 
knots in this material rendered it difficult to disintegrate and neces¬ 
sary to employ a high percentage of caustic soda. The pulp produced 
is similar to tliat obtained from the P. Laricio wood both in quantity 
aud yield. Strong papers were obtained from both these woods. 
The first six species are indigenous to New Zealand and the last two 
ate introduced trees, now being planted on a large scale throughout 
the Dominion, 

All these tiniljers would be suitable for the manufacture of paper pulp 
in New Zt’aland if available in sufficient quantities, but attention is called 
to the fact that before the manufacture of pulp can be undertaken on a 
commercial scale a number of factors will need careful consideration. 
Amongst these it is notified that from the results of the trials described 
above, the woods of the four species of Fc^us {Nothofagus) and those of 
Beilsckmiedia Tawa and Weinmannia racemosa might be used in admixtui:^ 
where the quantity of waste wood of one kind is limited. The woods of 
Pinus Laricio and P. radiata, however, should not be mixe^ with the others, 
owing to the more drastic treatment requited. 
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LIVE STOCK AND BREEDING 

1234 '' Expeiimeitts Made in the United States on the Efficacy at Carbon Tetiaclo- 
rideasanAnthelniinthiCyEspeeiaUyagainst Hookworm( i).--Haju., m.c. (Bmcau 
of Atiitiigi industiy, TJnited States 3 DepartxxLeiil of Agricalinxc), in The Joufnal of Agri» 
cultural Research, Vd. XXI, No. 2, pp. i 57 -i 75 , biWiogiaphy of 22 works. Washington^ 
Apinl igai. 

After reviewLng the experiments hitherto carried out with regard to 
the use of carbon tetrachloride in medicine, the author describes his own 
investigations as to the relative efficacy of this substance and other drugs 
commonly used to remove hookworms. 

Experiments on dogs showed that carbon tetrachloride in doses of 
0.3 cm* per kg, of Uve weight is more efiFective (efficacy 100 %), than any 
of the other anthelminthics used. 

Chloroform, in doses of o.i cm* to 0.2 cm® per kg. of live weight, 
when given in castor oil, was only 54 % effective against hookworms, 
while a single dose or even repeated doses of oil of chenopodinm, had only 
an efficacy of 20 %. The best results (average efficacy 69 %), were obtained 
with repeated doses of oil of chenopodinm followed by clilorofonn. The 
maximum efficacy (89 %), was obtained by giving 3 doses (of 0.33 to 0.65 gm.) 
of oil of chenopodinm at i hour intervals, each dose being accompanied 
by 14,18 gm. of castor oil, and followed half an hour later, by 0.4 cm* 
of chloroform in 14.18 gm. of castor oil. 

Thymol proved to have an efficacy of 15 % only. The experiments 
further showed that carbon tetrachloride is a very safe drug, as it was 
apparently quite harmless even in doses 5 times as large as was necessary 
to insure complete efficacy. 

It is also very effective in removing Ascarids, though ‘^cmiewhat 
inferior to oil of chenopodinm in this respect. Carbon tetrachloride will, 
like other anthelminthics, expel whipworms [Trichuris depressiuscida) 
when they get into the caecum. It is however of no value against 
tapeworms (cestodes). 

1235 - Intrapalpebral Reaction for the Diagnosis of Donrine (2), — J/AvrvjtANcia, a. 

andSAifi,!,. (Istituto di l^atologia Spedale e ClixUca medicii v(‘tcrinaiia ddUt K. TTidvet- 
sitd. di Bologna), in BuUeUn de la SodHi de Paiholi>\^ Vol. XIV, No. 7^ 

pp. 374-378, 1 Plate. Paris, July 1921. 

The technique of the intrapalpebral reaction has been tried in the 
diagnosis of doutine. 

The authors used as an antigene some trypanosomes {Trypanosoma 
hrucei and virus Lanfranchi) in the pure state ; they were freed of blood 
means of a haemolytic serum, and then emulsified, either with pure 
glycerine (i: 3), or with glycerine in a physiological solution, or in distilled 
water. • 

- t 

(i) See R. Oct. 1918, No. 1128. (Ei.) 

[z) See R, May 1921, N. 519. {Ed,) 
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In the case of infected animals, the leactions are almost the same as 
the positive reaction to mallein. S'wdling of the eyelids shows itself from 
the 3rd or 4th hour, and reaches its maximum between the 12^ and 18^ 
then the oedema is ^owly reabsorbed, though perceptible until the 36^ 
hour. 

There is usually a slight thermic reaction, as well as more or less 
noticeable local symptoms (photophobia, lachr^ation). After the ap¬ 
plication of the treatment, or even during its course, the local oedema was 
found to develop more rapidly, attaining its maximum about the loth 
or hour, and disappearing between the 20*^ and 24*^. The thermic react¬ 
ion was also weaker. 

The local reaction is much the same in healthy as in infected animals, 
the thermic reaction and other general symptoms do not appear. 

There is no doubt, that results of practical utility would be obtained 
by using Trypanosoma egiiiperdmi as an antigene. 

1236 - Transmission of Rinderpest to Pigs of the Geltie Breed.— nxchox^,]^., and 

RxNiaia>,P., in CompUs rendus des smnces de la SocUU dc SiolojiU, Meeting of June 25> 

1Q21, pp. 168-170. Paris, June 1021. 

Espeiiments carried out by the authors at the Cureghem central Station 
for the preparation of serum, during the recent outbreak of Rinderpest in 
Belgium, with a view to obtaining more exact information re*?pecting the 
important question, whether Celtic pigs are susceptible to the disease. 
Adult as well as young animals were experimented upon, being infected 
artificially through the mouth and by means of subcutaneous injections. 
The pigs reacted and became ill, some even died (occasionally after a con¬ 
siderable time had elapsed) from lesions similar to those induced by Rin¬ 
derpest. 

Scientific proof was obtained by the re-infection of 2 cows kept under 
conditions exduding all possibility of accidental contagion. These ani¬ 
mals contracted the disease after an incubation period of 3 to 3 % days, 
and (lied in 4 days with the characteristic pest lesions. 

It ih thus quite certain, that pigs of the Celtic breed are susceptible 
to I^nderpest, though the disease in their case is far from assuming such 
a serious character as in cattle. It occurs sometimes in so light a form, 
as hardly to affect the victims, and thus passes unobserved. For this rea¬ 
son, pigs in Belgium have hitherto always been regarded as immune to the 
malady. It is most necessary therefore, in times of an outbreak of Rinder¬ 
pest that all swine should be carefully watched. 

X 237 Cioceldiosis of Rumfiuuits in South Anam.— scjxesn, h., in ButteHn de la Socnu 

de JPatholo^ Msotique, Vol. XIV, No, 7> PP- 380-382. Paris, July X921, 

The goats of the district of Nhatrang are very often attacked by a 
cocdd, probably Eimefia arhin^, the same species that Vbi^u has recorded 
as occuring in Morocco (i), ^ • 

(i) See JR, July-Sept. i9i9> No. 027* 
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Nearly all the goats are infected, but as a rule the parasite causes 
the death of young animals only which happen to be in a weak condition 
owing to weaning, eating damp forage during the rainy season, the effect 
of intercurrent diseases, etc. 

Adult animals, except after inoculation for Rinderpest, do not appeal 
to suffer to any great extent, from Eimeria arhingi and harbour but few 
of this cocdd. 

The disease usually manifests itself by intestinal disturbances result¬ 
ing in diarrhoea (the evacuations »contain mucus which is sometimes 
tinged with blood), and causes anaemia and rapid cachexy, the parasites 
being present in large numbers. 

Occasionally only, cocdds about to form spores are foimd in 
the excreta. If the latter is placed in a moist chamber for some days, 
the proportion of segmented parasites becomes larger. 

The results of post-mortem examination are given and also some notes 
upon the shape and dimensions of the C3rsts and sporoblasts. The goats of 
Nhatrang are reared near the sea, on sandy and very dry groiuid where the 
conditions would appear a priori to be unfavourable to the spread of the di¬ 
sease ; even adult animals however brought from the dampest mountain 
regions often catch the malady in a severe and fatal form, although arriv¬ 
ing at the coast in the summer. It would thus appear that exposure to 
infection from youth confers immunity from this intestinal parasite. 

There are very few sheep in this part of the country, and those the 
author has hitherto been able to examine showed no signs of coccidiosis. 

He found however a cocdd in calves and buffaloes that was so similar 
to the microrganism present in the goats as to be in all probability the saioie* 
It however occurred only in cattle during Rinderpest reaction and amongst 
these the intestinal disturbance was espedally severe. Thew was no 
sign of it in healthy individuals, but the author thinks it probable that some 
of the latter act as cocddiosis carriers. 

SCHOTZ has already observed in India that Rinderpest appears to 
have the effect of aggravating the s3rmptotDS of cocddiosis. ThivS appears 
most Kfcdy, and therefore in regions where cocdds abound, it would be 
wdl, when combating Rinderpest, to increase the dose of the spedfic 
serum, and at the same time, to apply the remedies used in cases of cocci¬ 
diosis. 


X23S - Note on Canine Rabies in the French Sudan*— arxo, iu BuMin ds la SceUti 
ds Pathdhgie MeetiEg of July 13, iw, Vol. XIV, No. 7, pp. .?e8-37.<. 

Jtdy 1921. 

In the course of his study of Sudanese rabies, the author has come 
to the condusion, that it has not been imported into the Sudan, and does 
not appear transmisAble to man. 

The naturaf virus seems ^ry easily destroyed, and not very toxic. All 
attempts to obtain a fixed virus for laboratory purposes proved unsuc¬ 
cessful. 
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1239 - Note OE Some Bird Parasites of the BelgiaB Congo. — GBBSQtnchRB, M. x. (En¬ 
tomologist of tbe Congo Government), in Afmales de Year XXVII, No. 7, 

pp 239-342, Brussels, July 1921. 

The author has made a study of the parasites attackiug poultry in the 
Belgian Congo, and drawn up a list of those which he believes to cause a 
relatively high rate of mortality. The parasites mentioned are SvS follows ; 

In fowls: the nematode Filaria goMnarwn —• Cestoda — the Mites, 
Cnemidocoptes mutant, Argas perstcus, Sarcopt&s laevis (causing feather¬ 
eating), and Dermanyssus gaUinae — the Mallophaga, GenioUes gigas, 
Lipeurus mdeagridis and Menopon staminarum — the Siphonapteron 
SarcopsyUa gcdlicanea. 

In turkeys: the Mite, AfMyomma hebraeum and the Malophagos, 
Lipeurus mdeagridis. 

In pigeons: the Dipteron, Lyncha maura. 

As regards Filaria gallinarum, it may be said that 80 % of the fowls 
suffer from intestinal Jfilaiiosis. The native birds seem to resist the disease 
better than fowls imported from Europe ; severe cases are relatively rare. 
This parasite causes different gastro-intestinal disturbances (colic, dysen¬ 
teric enteritis), which are followed by loss of flesh and by anaemia, which 
produce a cachectic condition terminating in death. The intermediate 
host of Filaria is Hoolotermos pretoriensis Ful., a fairly common species 
of termite. 

Cestodes and nematodes are often found in association, and a 
mortem examination has not only revealed complicated intestinal helmin¬ 
thiasis, but has further shown the walls of the intestines to be covered with 
haemorrhagic pustules. Microscopic investigation of a portion of the con¬ 
tents of the intestines also manifested the presence of large bacteria in¬ 
vading the dead tissues, and of an abnormal number of Bacillus coli comr 
mums. 

The author in conclusion mentions a severe chronic form of diphtheria 
that occurred at Nyangwe and Barumbu in 1920, and at Eala, in 1921. 

He proposes to give in a supplementary note, the control measures 
that have been successfully adopted against these parasites in the Belgian 
Congo. 

1240 - Beseavch on the Bacilli of Avian Tuberculosis. — Joussbt, a., in AmaUs de 

VlmUhit Vol. XXXV, No. 9, pp. (>03-620. Peris, 1921. 

The author, in the course of his researches on antituberculosis inocu¬ 
lation, and serotherapeutics, bad occasion to study numerous types of 
bacteria. After trying many other species, he made some immunisa¬ 
tion experiments with the bacillus of bird tuberculosis. The negative re¬ 
sults obtiiined, together with the discovery of a series of hitherto unpub¬ 
lished, blit very nrarked characters belonging to this type of micro-oiganis 
gradually led him to doubt the identity of the bacilli of the mammalian and 
avian forms of tuberculosis. He then carried out a serieg of test experim¬ 
ents, the results of which are given in the asijlide analysed and summarised 
as follows ; 
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Certain avian bacilli have a number of 'well-marked natural characters 
which entitle them to be regarded as a distinct form, and not to be identi¬ 
fied with the bacillus described by Koch as occurring in man and cattle. 
These characters, whichare of very different significance are as follows : 
Absence of any uniting substance. 

Invariability of reaction to the culture medittni, 
lyongevity on artificial media as opposed to the susceptible character 
of the virus. 

Inferior local power of producing casein. 

Intense toxic action on horses. 

Weak and n^ligible local or general effects upon a tuberculous or¬ 
ganism caused by the tuberculin obtained from these bacilli. 

Absence of all po'wer of conferring specific immunity against the ba¬ 
cillus of human or bo'vine tuberculosis. 

Of all these chamcters, two deserve special notice as clearly differen¬ 
tiating the types of bacillus studied from the bacilli present in mammals : 
these are the necrotic and the immunity reactions respectively, all the others 
being of relative importance only. 

The question arises whether bacilli with such characters are of excep¬ 
tional occurrence. Everything points to their being verj’- frequently, 
if not invariably, present in cases of bird tuberculosis. 

This view is based upon the analogy between the above mentioned 
characters and the properties recorded in all descriptions of the |)athogen- 
etic agent of avian tuberculosis which led Vjcw^Bmin, and afterwards Straxjs, 
to entertain serious doubts as to the relationship between avian and mammal¬ 
ian tuberculosis. “ It would however be very rash, and still more danger¬ 
ous, to make this question subordinate to the merdy speculative and philo¬ 
sophical theory of the single origin of the various forms of tuberculosis 
bacteria, an idea, which has but served to spread confusion, and should 
never ha-ve been introduced into the discussion 

The author, considering the question simply from the practical stand¬ 
point, concludes as follows: 

1) Bird tuberculosis is due to different causes amongst which oc¬ 
cur : df) very exceptionally, the bacillus of mammalian tuberculosis ; h) very 
frequently, acid-resistant bacilli, occasionally endowed with a certain power 
of inducing tuberculosis. 

2) This property of producing tuberculosis, which is as regular and 
complete (power of causing necrosis) in the first type of bticilli, as it is ir¬ 
regular and incomplete in the second, in no wise justifies the identification 
of the two groups. 

3) The two tyi^ of bacilli are sometimes clearly distinguished by 
their immunity reactions. 

1241 - Hw DlstrilHitfon of Non-Protele Nitoogenliaflie Oigaiiboi. —DzxAcmAY, a, 
in CotHpUs rmdus tlesaSAmcfS ie la Sociiti ie Bloh^ie, Vol. hTaCSV, No. 26 (Meeting 
oi July 16, 19^), pp. ^6 c-36s. Fuic, 1931. 

The author's ezpeiimei^ carded out on adult, or recently-bota 
m a mmals of di&imt species (dogs, cals, rabbits and guinea-pigs), both 
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whea fasting and after food in the first place confirmed the already well 
known fact, that considerable qtiantities of amino-acids are present in the 
blood and tissues of vertebrates. They also give further information as 
to the ratio between the various forms of nitrogen present and the total 
non-protein nitrogen. The following is a summary of the results obtained: 

1) Proportion of undbterminei) nitrogen to the total 
NON PROTEic NITROGEN. — The Undetermined nitrogen, which includes 
all the nitrogen present in the differmt organs that has not been estimated 
(urea, amino acids, ammonia and polypeptids), forms in the case of the 
urine, from 10 to 15 % only of the total nitrogen. The proportion in the 
blood is higher (30 to 50 %). For the organs of any individual animal, 
there is a kind of average figure, usually bdow that for the blood. Little 
variation is observed in this respect between the different organs in the 
same individual. On the other hand, the physical condition causes 
the mean of the undetermined nitrogen in the organs to vary considerably, 
but the amount present is alwa3rs large (40 to 70 %). 

2) Amount of amino nitrogen. — As is seen on referring to the 
graph given in the text, the various organs can be classified according to 
their amino nitrogen content. Some parts of the body (the spleen, liver 
and mucous lining of the intestine) take the first place, whether the animal 
is fasting or after feeding, and have clearly a larger amount of amino-ni¬ 
trogen than others. Then come in descending order, subject however to 
variation, the lungs, brain, muscles, kidneys and iSlnally, the blood. 

3) Amount of ammonial nitrogen. — The percentage of this 
form of nitrogeq is always low, and varies from i to 6, whereas that of 
amino nitrogen is between 15 and 35. The musdes and liver appear to 
contain slightly more ammoniacal nitrogen than the other organs. 

Contrary to what might have been expected, there is no parallelism 
between the amount of amino nitrogen and that of ammoniac^ nitrogen. 

4) Amount of uric nitrogen. — The blood has always proved 
to be richer in urea than the other organs studied, though it is frequently 
poorer in amino nitrogen. After the blood, the kidney contains most 
urea. The percentage of uric nitrogen in the other organs varies aroimd 
a mean which is below the figures given for the kidneys and blood. 

5) Amount of nfirogen that can be estimated by the Tanret 
REACTION. — Very little only of this nitrogen is to be found, the amount 
present being below ^ % of the total non-proteic nitrogen. The spleen 
gives the strongest reaction and seems to be the organ containing most 
albuminoids and peptones. Next come the mucous linings of the intestines 
and the liver. The musdes give a very weak reaction. The kidneys, 
lungs and brain give a stronger reaction than the musdes, but one taxless 
distinct than the digestive organs. 

From these pieUminary researches, it is abundantly dear that duriiJg" 
fasting and digestion alike, the maximum amount of^amino acids, albumin¬ 
oids, and peptones is present in certain organs that play 1^ important part 
in the digestive process (intestines, liver, spleen). The latter organs, which 
while digestion is in progress, have the greatest capacity of fixing the amino 
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acids in circulation, would also appear, even during fasting, to be able to 
form the largest quantity. They seem thus to play an important part 
also in the regulation of nitrogenous metabolism. 

Z242 - Fbysiology of Phosphorus and Calcium MetaMism of Dairy Cows (i).—Miaos, 
E. B., Blazhbrwzcb;, N. R., CAjay, C. A., and Woodwaru T. E. (Research I/abomtodcs 
of the Daily Division, Buieau of Animal Industiy, U. S. Department of Agricaltarc), 
in The Journal of Biological Chemistry, Vol. No. 2, pp. 460-500, Ballimoxe, De* 
cember ZQ19. 

Recent work has made it seem probable that the amount of calcium 
and phosphorus contained in the rations of dairy cows is a matter of great 
practical importance. In a comprehensive series of experiments on good 
milking cows, Forbes and his fellow-workers [Ohio Agricultural Experimml 
Siaiion Bulletm No. 295, 1916; No. 308, 1917; No. 330,1918), have found 
that the calcium balances were always negative, and the phosphorus bal¬ 
ances usually negative, though the rations were liberal, and in many 
cases contained more calcium and phosphorus than is ordinarily fed to 
cows yielding a large amount of milk. 

When cows are fed according to their milk production, the feed — 
particularly the grain — is reduced with the progress of lactation, and 
reaches its lowest point when the cow becomes entirdy dry, generally a few 
weeks before the next calf is bom. The authors proposed to determine 
whether this method insures that the cows receive enough phosphorus to 
provide for the optimum milk yidd in the next lactation period, if enough 
grain has been fed to provide sufficient phosphate for the maintenance of 
the cow and the growth of the unborn calf, as calculated from the figures 
given in the standard text-books. 

From another series of experiments the authors have discovered that 
in the case of dry, pregnant cows, even if fed a much higher grain ration 
than usual, there is a decided tendency for the concentration of phosphorus 
in the blood plasm (2) to decrease towards the end of pregnancy. This 
tendency is more marked when the grain ration is lower. On the other 
hand, if the animals are given phosphates, the amount of phosphorus in 
the blood is increased. The authors are at present engaged in trying the 
effect of the addition of sodinm phosphate to the ration, and intend to 
study the triple relationship between phosphorus in the ration, in the blood 
and in the urine. The results of the experiments described in the article 
analysed are given in 12 tables, and summarised as* follows: 

(1) See jR, 1917, No. 648; JR. April 1920, No, 440. (Ed.) 

(2) See also: P. Mazzocco ** Dosage da caldaxn du sang, ** in Comptes rendu^ dekiSfh 
eUU de Biolo^ie, Vd. I^XSXV, No. 28, pp. 689-690. Paxis, October 15, 1921, — P, Haz- 

Ee calcitim sangnin cfaez diverses esptees Ihidm, pp. 690-691. — P. Mazzogco, 
and R. BnsTo.s Moxoisr, Xfi caldum s6zique dans les Hats gmvidiqae et poexpexal Jbidm, 
p, 692. • 

Prof. Mazzocco,^ the PbysiolG^cal Institute at ttie J?iacttlty of Hedidne of the tTxii- 
vetsity of Buenos-Asn^es, states tbat foost of the caldom Is contained In the liquid poirtloa 
of the btoohy and is present in almost the same proportion in the senxm and the The 
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1) The sepaiate collection of mine and faeces by attendants, as 
practised in metabolism esperiments on cows, produces a nervous distur¬ 
bance in the animals which interferes marke^y with the assimilation of 
calcium and to a less degree, with that of nitrogen and phosphorus. A cri'^ 
tical examination of metabolism esperiments carried out in the past in¬ 
dicates that, in the great majority of instances, the experimental procedure 
has interfered with calcium assimilation. 

2 ) In the case of pregnant cows, the assimilation of phosphorus, 
and probably of calcium also, isfavoured byadding bi-sodium phosphateto 
the grain, and by feeding the grain and hay of the ration on alternate days, 

3) The urinary excretion of phosphorus is markedly influenced 
by the concentration of inorganic phosphorus in the Uood plasma, but 
it is also afiected by another factor, which may be connected with the 
acid base equilibrium of the body, 

4) The authors found in their experiments, that there was an in 
verse relation between tne amounts of calcium and phosphorus excreted in 
the urine. There is however no doubt that this relation is easily disturb¬ 
ed by the other influences, particularly the relation between the adds 
and bases of the ration. 

X243 - Vaiiatioiis in the Fecundity of Poultry Based on Anatomical Billeiences in 
the ^ly. Experiments in the United States. —pcakl, r., and Scboppe, w. j., in 
The Journal of E»pmmental Zoology, V<d. XEJLiV, No. i, pp. xox-zo8, 2 figs. 7 tatd£s, 
biUlogzapliy of 9 works. Philadelphia, August 1921. 

Very detailed descriptions of the ovaries of 36 birds including various 
breeds of domestic fowls, water-fowl and wild tods. The object of the 


red Mood ooipusdes atwasrs oontain a little calchim. The foUowiiig figutes give the mini- 
gteons of Calcium (Ca) found per xoo cmS of the blood eaeanxined (citiated blood). 


Species 

Bntize blood 

Hasma 

Seram 

Xted cmpindeB 

Man . 

7-15 

9.34 

9.39 

X .23 

Dog. 

7-57 

I0.X2 

10.57 

1.13 

Horse . . . 

7.71 

10.57 

10,57 

0.97 

White rat. 

6.77 

8.60 

8.66 

X.IX 

Bowl. 

7*30 

9.19 

9.23 

X.60 

Babbit. 

8.43 

9 - 9 * 

IO.OX 

I.X 4 

Cal. 

7-15 

9.83 

9.3X 

0.S3 

Goat. 

8,07 

X0.X3 

10,63 

1.09 

Guhtea-pig. 

6.0a 

7.68 

7.84 

0.98 

Sheep . . . .* . 

8.X0 

XO.80 

10.97 

x.23 

Ox . 

6.43 

8.31 

1 8.37 

,1.13 

«g . 

7.12 

9.22 

9-30 

1.44 


Mazzocoo and Busxos Moron have found that thete Is aceal, though eils^t decrease 
at the serum calcium duxhig the ptegnant or puexpexi^ oonditloa. The amount of c alc iu m 
is no ptoof of pcegnancy, nor does it give any hifonZaticm as to the exbtenoe or gravity 
of accidents oceuxting duxhig pKegDancy. (JSd,) 
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researches was to determine whether the ovary of a very productive hen, 
with a winter record of from 75 to 115 eggs, contains a larger number of 
oocytes than that of a hen laying only 10 to 15 eggs a year, and none in 
the winter. 

Tabt^b I. — VariaUon in Fecundity oj the Birds 
in RdaMon to the Number of Visible Oocytes. 

(Biometric Constants). 



Breed or species 

Mecui 
nuxnber of 
visible 
ob<*vtes 

Standard 

deviation 

Coel&cleiit 

of 

variation 

JS 

( wnite Z,egboin 

2476 

705 

28.5 

1 

( Fj Cross breed fo^ .... 

2415 

274 

IX.4 


( Bailed Flymoutii Rock £0^ 

1615 

433 

26.8 


Far all ihe fowls av. 

IftS 

flS 

32.3 


Toulbiise geese 

1489 

432 

29.0 


Pekin ducks . 

X068 

tag 

t 2 .I 

For all the domestic water^fowls av. 

im 

382 

28.3 


Oulnea-liens 

676 

90 

X3.3 

§1 

\ Crovre . . . 

764 

41 

5 ‘S 


1 Ringfishers 

376 

rag 

34.3 


For aU the wild birds ao, • • 

S «4 

tts 

iM 


Id., ineludini! guinea hens • . . 

S(S 

tit 

38.8 


It has been found, as is shown by Table I, that in general, the mean 
number of visible o6c3d:es in the ovaries of difEerent kinds of birds reflects 
the normal fecundity or laying activity of the same species of birds. This 
rdation does not hold with any exactitude or regularity for differences in 
fecundity between individual birds. 

Tabdb II. — Constants From Regeneration Experiments. 


Total Tlilble odcytxn 


Group 1 

1 

1 

TWfjfiti 1 

Standard 

deviattott 

CoefUdeiit 

of 

variatiott 

Bailed Plymoaib Rock (portion of ovary removed) 

663.1 83 

246 

37-> 

Barred Plyntoufb Rodk (regenerated ovary) . . . 

I487±iio 

3i8 

22.x 

Total . . . 

2l88i:l$3 

S43 


Batted Plymooith Rock (normal). 

1615dr81 

433 

26.8 

tSmisb Inclian Game (portion of ovary removed) 

1088dr79 

234 

2X.5 

Cornish Indian Game (regenerated ovary) .... 

I 523 dhi 46 

432 

2S.3 

• Total ... 

a & 

28ndrl88 

881 

31,8 

GomislL Indian Game (normal) . -X *. 

1550 

~ 

— 
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la Barred Plymouth Rocks, the numbei of visible oocytes increases 
with the a^dvancing age of the bird within the limits of 6 months and 36 
months. ^ 

In another series of experiments on ovarian regeneration it was 
discovered, that by removing a portion of the ovary and causing it to regen¬ 
erate, the total number of oocytes developing to visible size is increased 
from 33 to 68 % over the number which devdopin the normal unoperated 
bird. Table II gives data showing this increase in the oocytes produced 
by the removal of a portion of the ovary. 

1244 - Estimation of the Digestibility of Foods Containing Cellulose: Experiments 

Blade in Germany, — Sbmbclbr, F. W. and Arik'qshexu, H., in ZHtt LandwUrischaftU- 

chen VersucJisStaiionen, Vrl. XCTV, Parts, 1*2, pp, Ri-yf), 4 Tables. Beilin, August igig ; 

Summarised in Bkdermanns Zentfalblaitj Year X, Part 7, pp. 270-272. I/eipzig, 

July 1931. 

The authors in the course of their researches on the digestibility of a 
food containing cellulose, came to the conclusion that Weeiote’s method (i) 
which is customarily used for the quantitative estimation of the crude 
cdlulose content of a food, cannot serve as the sole basis for the determina¬ 
tion of its digestibility. 

Good results have been obtained by direct and indirect estimation 
of the lignin. 

The direct method, according to Wii^i^staedter, consists in determin¬ 
ing the water, ash, crude protein, pentosans, cellulose and lignin (total 
analysis). The samples of the foods containing cdlulose are treated 
repeatedly with 40 % hydrochloric acid at low temperatures (in freezing 
chamber). They are then left to digest for 2 X 34 hours, and the residue, 
soaked in water until a neutral xeactiou is obtained; by this means the 
lignin content can readily be estimated. 

It can also be determined indirectly by Waentig and Gieksch’s 
method of finding the chlorine index {** Chlorzahl ”): 10 gm. of the sub¬ 
stance the digestibility of which is to be determined are placed in a chlo- 
ridising vessel with 25 cm* of water. The weight of the receptacle having 
been found, chlorine is introduced until the right weight is reached. 

The increased weight, minus the amount of chlorine absorbed by 
the water used to moisten the substance (100 cm® representing 0.70 
of chlorine), when multiplied by 10, gives the chlorine index: by subtracting 
1.34, the exact lignin content of the cellulose food is then obtained. 

The comparative analyses made by the authors agreed in general 
very well, except in the case of straw disintegrated by the Beckmann 
method, and this discrepancy they are unable to explain. 

When it is a question of a total analysis (" Gesamtaualyse "), a high 
li^n content (e. g. 30 %), in a natural product (" Naturprodal^ *') 
dicates low digestibility not exceeding 50 %. whereas ia the case of 
a product treated with alkalis Kunstprodu]k±, ”)*a hi^h lignin content 

- ^- f 

(i) See R. March i 93 i» No. 3x4. (JSd,) 
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does not prevent a greater digestibility (up to 75 %) for the crude cdlnlose. 
It must be remembered always that the digestibility of the organic matter 
is in inverse proportion tc/the amount of lignin contained in the food* 
From the total analysis, and by comparison with other foods of known 
nutritive value, certain condusions can be reached as to the digestibility 
and starch value of a cellulose food, espedally one that has been disinte¬ 
grated by alkalis, which wiU suffice at all events to settle the preliminary 
question whether a feeding experiment is necessary. 

1245 — Experiments Carried Out in Germany on Sheep and Pl^ to Determine the 
Food Value of Some Dried Beer Yeasts (iX — honc vmp f , m LandmrUcJiafth* 
Chen Versnchs-Staiionen, Vol XCVl, Fart^ 3-4» PP i43“^o6. Berlin, 1920. 

The author has analysed and used in feeding experim^its dried beer 
yeasts obtained by 4 different processes of manufacture namely: i) the lifex 
OsCHATz system, Dresden — 2) Buttnbr and Meyfr's system, Urdingen 
near Duisbourg (Rhindand) — 3) Tatosin’s system (Trocknungsan- 
lagengesellscbaft), Berlin. — 4) Vacuum process (“ Vacuumverfahr^ **) 
of Emile Passburg, builder, Berlin. E^riments were made also in 
the utilisation of " Hefetrub (the deposit formed in beer vats nnd coolers) 
a food for sheep and pigs. 

The content in crude nutritive substance of the dry yeasts, and of 
“ Hefetrub were as given in the following table. 


Content in crude matritive matter of the 4 hinds of dried yeast 
and of Hefetrub 



Organic 

Crude 

Refintd 

Nitrogen 

Crudi- 





1 &ee 


Ash 


matter 

inntem | 

1 protein 

extracts 

fats 




%■' 

1 

% 

% 

% 

Yeasts: 

Oschatz system . 

<)9-65 

1 

48,07 

41,61 

1 

13-59 

0*Q9 

7.35 

Tatosin » 

BUttner » 

9e.35 

1 57-65 

Si.|8 

j 33.10 

1.60 

7,65 

and Meyer . . . . 

9*.58 

55-52 1 

j 50-30 

, 35-72 

1.34 

7.42 

Fassbiirg system . . 

89,41 

55.24 

i7-50 

, 32.42 

1-75 

XO.59 

uBefetruhi^ . 

91.39 

55-15 

39,63 

1 31-17 

4-1'? 

8.6x 


In the experiments with sheep fed with a supplementary ration of 
lucerne hay no difference in favour of any of the dir^ng methods was ob¬ 
served. The protein digestibility of the various system was as follows 
Oschatz 88.8 % — Biittner 91.7 % — Tatosin 93 % — Passbuig 
9^-5 %• “7 Hefetrub ” 72*9 %. Similar results as regards protein 
were obtained in the pig-feeding experiments, but the nitrogen free sub¬ 
stances were turned to better account by the pigs than by the sheep. 
& considerable difference was noticed in the case of “ Hefetrub " only, its 
digestibility coeffidents being as follows for sheep and pigs respectively: 
crude protein, 79^ and 62.7 % — nitrogen free extmets, 71.4 and 54,5 % 
— Organic matter, 66.4 an(!| 53 %. 


(i) See R. Feb. 1915, No. 304, {Ed) 

[l%44-l!e4S] 
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Itt the sheep fattening eaqperiments, it was found as a rule, that given 
an equal quantity of digestible protein and starch values in the tesal ration, 
dried yeast fed as a supplementary ration, though rich in protein, did 
not have the same effect upon the live weight and quality of meat and 
fat as a mixture of sesame cake and ground cotton-seed cake. 

Since, however, the differences were but slight, it must be admitted 
that they should be attributed to the better or worse digestive capacity 
of some of the animals, composing the various groups fed with dried yeast 
This view is confirmed by the fact that in the group given dried yeast as a 
supplementary ration, the results of the experiments were almost equal 
to those in the case of the two groups fed with a mixture of sesame cake 
and cotton seed cake. 

In a second e:^iiment in fattening sheep, dried yeast proved equiv¬ 
alent to soy-bean flour as regards increase in the live-weight. 

In a pig fattening experiment, the effects of dried yeast and fish 
meal were compared. The latter proved superior as regards live weight, 
producing a daily increase of 0,663 kg. per head as against 0.637 kg. 
with dried yeast. No difference was observed in the quality of the meat. 

1246 - Meet of Degerming on the Fattening Value of Maize; Experiments Bflade lii 
Hungary. — Wisser si , in Dtc Landwirtschafthchen Vtrsuchs-SiaUonen, Vol XCVn, 
Paris I and 3, pp. 93-110. Berlin, November 1920. 

The output of maize oil in Hungary which was very small before the 
War, assumed considerable jjroportions during the War, on account of the 
scarcity of animal and vegetable fats. * 

As the extracted germ is richer in nitrogenous substances, crude fats 
and mineral matters than the whole seed, degerming causes a loss in these 
materials 

The authors with the object cf determining how far these losses affect¬ 
ed the value of degermed maize in fattening stock, calculated first the de¬ 
ficiency produced by abstracting from i quintal of maize 10 kg, of germs 
containing 24 % of oil, and then proceeded to make feeding experiments 
on pigs on the Bdboliia and Kisb6r estates. 

These experiments showed, that degerming has but little influence 
upon the fattening properties of maize (i). The same results were obtained 
as regards increase in live weight and quality of fat, when 103-104 kg. of 
degermed maize were fed instead of 100 kg. of entire maize the basal 
latiou being maintained. 

Z247 - The Chemical Composition and Food Value of MoniliR coerulea Hay, 
Experiments Made in Germany. — honcabcp f, ana Norm o., in Du JLai%dmris- 
cha/IUchsn Versuchs-Stationenj Vol. XVIII, pp. 91- 05 * Berlin, 1919; Summansed in 
Burdennanns ZentraUiilaiU Year x, Part 3, p. 105* Leipzig, Motdi 1991. 

MoUnia coerulea flourishes on damp sandy soils, as well as on the 
peaty soils of high-moors and meadow-moors. • 

I 

(z) riie author able to estimate the maximum decrease in nutritive value at 
only 3.5 %. (Ed.) 
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The hay is regarded as of inferior quality, and has hitherto been used 
for litter only. 

In the authors' feeding experiments, the first sample of this hay was 
so much lignified, that the sheep tested refused to touch it, even after 
fasting for several days, whereas a Russian native horse (Panjepfcrd) 
ate it readily. 

Molinia coeruUa when cut very young, and at once dried was eaten 
without the slightest hesitation. Its crude nutritive content regarded as 
percentage of dry matter is as follows: organic matter 94.58 — crude 
protein 15.34 —• refined protein 15.11 — nitrogen-free extracts 50.67 — 
crude fats 2.33 — crude cellulose 26.24 — refined ash 3.42. The follow¬ 
ing percentages of these substances were digested on an average : organic 
matter 63.3 — crude protein 71.8 — nitrogen-free extracts 64.9 — crude 
fats 27.9 — crude cellulose 66.3. Molinia coeruUa hay is thtxs very rich 
in protein, but poor in crude cellulose. From the above coefficients of 
digestibility, the starch value of this forage is 30.6, which is equal to that 
of good quality meadow hay with a high protein content. When lignified, 
it should be used for litter only. 

1248 - Variabllil9 in Domestie Animals and tiie Value of Statistics to Biological 

Besearehes Applied to Animal Breeding; Researches Made in Germany (x). — 

Fexzb, E.,in FUhKnqs JUindtiiirtschaftliche Zeiivne, Yearl/XX, Parts x J x 4, pp. 

3 diagxams, 3 tables. Stattgarl, Jixly 19^1. 

Researches on biological genetics hitherto made have been chiefly 
concerned with Mendel's theory as applied to the heredity of characters 
of little importance from the standpoint of scientific stock-breeding. The 
greatest progress has been made in the study of the transmission of coat 
colour, whereas morphological characters, which are much more important 
’ to the breeder, have been neglected. 

In a study on the transmission of the character, power of performance 
(" Vererbung von I^istungseigenschaften, " in Filhlinfis Landwirtschafl-- 
liche ZeiUmg, 1914, part 8), Roemer has already pointed out certain Hiui- 
tations affecting researches based on Mendel's laws. On the other hand, 
the theory that power of performance cannot be ainelated with body 
measurements (2), is still the subject of much discussion. The author 
hopes that analysis based on statistics of variations will tlirow some light 
on the question. Attention should be directed to the behaviour of certain 
groups of biotypes or **element^ races" (Goedschmiut), rather than 
to a supposed correlation existing between shape and power of i»r- 
formance. 


(i) An es±aiislive biblioiSiai^y on tbis question is to be found in the work of tlie 
author entitled Ubev^soxrelaiive VariabilitSt bei Baustiexen ” in FUhHngs Lmdiioirischafi^ 
Kche Zeitung Year I/XX, Nos 3-4» ppl 61-69,* Pebruaiy i93i, summarised in R. July 1921, 
No. 739 . (Ed.) ♦ 

(a) See R, July 1921, No. 739. {Ed,) 

[l»4t-ia48] 
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In analysing the old conception of selection, the author remarks that 
the strong predilection shewn by practical breeders is founded on the every¬ 
day esperience, that by means of systematic breeding, the progeny gene¬ 
rally become superior to the original stock. This is easily understood, seeiug 
that most stock-breeders have not the opportunity of observing a large 
mass of material, and hence are not able to understand that progress from 
the ordinary stock-raiser's standpoint in nowise signifies a displacement of 
the typical characters of a form, but merely a segregation of lines. 

On the other hand, very little is yet known as to the number and extent 
of the mutations occurring in stock, especially as regards most morpholog¬ 
ical characters. It is probable that many mutations of this class axe 
part of the typical deviation of the form as a whole, and therefore should 
not be regarded as extreme variations. Only a succession of generations 
can show if they really constitute a new line distinct from the genotypic 
point of view, and capable of transmitting the recently-acquired character 
to their progeny. 


Tabi;e I. — Hanover Mares (Half-blood). HeigM ai Withers. 


limits of dosses 


1 

limits of dasses 



Beis^t at withers 

No 

1 Totals 

Bm^t at withers 

1 No 

Totals 

in cm. 

I 


in cm. 



X48.5 



X61.5 




2 



309 


140-5 


2 

x 62,5 


1933 


9 



277 


150.5 


IX 


1 

22X0 


IX 



231 


151-5 


22 

164.5 


2441 


21 



183 


152.5 


43 

165.5 


2624 


28 



160 


153-5 


71 

X66.5 


2784 


1 



II7 


15-1-5 


X28 

167.5 


2goz 


1 87 



62 


155-5 


215 

168.5 


2963 


147 



30 


156.5 


362 

169,5 


2993 


177 



22 


157-5 


539 

170.5 


3015 


250 



17 


158.5 


789 

171J 


3032 


226 



13 

m 

159.5 


10x5 

172.5 


3045 


338 



^ 1 


160.5 


1353 

*M -5 


3046 


271 


f 





1624 
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Tabi« n. - WeslphaUan Meares. - Height at W'aifeirs. 


Z/bnits o£ dosses 


II 

of classes | 


at 'Withers 

No 

Totals 

Height at wiiihets 
in cm. 

No 


. 

_ - JL 

— — 


147.5 

2 


146J 

Z 

148.5 

3 

2 

147-5 

3 

149.5 

9 

5 

148.5 

6 

150.5 


14 

149.5 



8 



13 

151.5 


22 

1505 



26 



21 

152.5 


48 

I 5 I -5 



36 



29 

153.5 


84 

152.5 



31 



44 

154.5 

47 

115 

153.5 

57 

155-5 

65 

162 

154.5 

89 

*564 

66 

227 

155.5 

96 

157.5 

97 

293 

156.5 

Z 2 Z 

158.5 

97 

390 

1 

157.5 

ZOO 

159 ^ 


^ 487 

1586 



99 

1 


94 

160.5 


586 

159.5 



8 x 



III 

161,5 


667 

160.5 



75 



99 

X 62.5 


742 

I 6 X .5 



59 



83 

163.5 


Sox 

162.5 



35 



49 

164.5 


836 

163J 



40 



65 

165.5 


876 

164.5 



32 



38 

X 66.5 


908 

165.5 



7 




167.5 


915 

166.5 

1 


X2 



1 20 

168.5 


927 

167.5 



3 



5 

^ 169.5 


930 

X68.2 



X 



6 

170.5 

* 

931 

169.5 



A 



3 

171.5 



170.5 






3 




_rr- — - 

- - 


XotAlb 


4 

10 

44 

73 

117 

263 

359 

480 

580 

674 

785 

S84 

967 

X016 

loSc 

1x19 

XX 46 
1 X 66 
xxyx 
1x77 
xz8o 
XX 83 
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The authoi: with the object of obtaining information regarding the 
general behaviour of the forms, has made an exhaustive study of the vari¬ 
ability of horses from Hanover and Westphalia. He does not take into 
account questions of heredity, but bases his work on statistics of variation, 
a method already adopted by Waxther (i), Schmidt B. (2), Stroever (3) 
and other authors. 

The data respecting the height at withers given in the appended tables 
are taken from the Hanover Horse Stud Book (Vols. 2-3) and the First- 
Register of the Westphalian Horse (VoL 8). 

The author gives the distribution curves of the 3 types of horse (4) 
in the various dasses established according to the height at wither^* he 
has also determined the mean value (M), the typical variation (o), as well 
as the coeffidents of variation. The method of calculation is given in detail 
tail (5). 

When M and o are known, it is possible to calculate the probability 
of the occurrence of the different dasses of height. 

In the case of fluctuating variations, the limits M -t- cr and M — a 
represent the points where the largest number of variations occur. 

The values determined are as follows: 



Ifaan value 

1 

Tyitol deviation ^ 

Coefficient 
of vailation 

Hanover horses. 
Westiihalian horses 

161.143 cm ± 0.071 

± 3-936 cm 

2.443 

a) Trotters. 

. 1 158.812 cm ± 0.134 

± 4.396 cm 

2.768 

b) Draught horses. , . 

. 1 159.2x9 cm J- 0.129 

± 3.953 oa 

2.264 


Outside the limits M + a (157.207 to 165.079 cm.), there are in the 
Hanover horses about 750 variations, that is to say, only %of the whole 
number. This fact proves the^ importance of the calculation of the typ¬ 
ical deviation in estimating the different measurements of animals. Thte 
is the only method tliat m^es it possible to predict the transmission of 
quantitative characters, though it does not exdude hereditary analysis 
extending tlirough several generations. 

(j) Waictck, liteitrftge sorKexiutuisa derVexertmgderPferdefarben. Ptaaover, 19x2. 

U) ScBQMOD B., Vererbongsstudxen im Haupigestllit Ttakdmai. Hanover, 1913. 

(1) STftOEVKEa, Die Vctetbuxig der Iloaxfaxbe bdm VoUUttt. Betlhi, 1917. 

(4) Whereas the type of Hanover horbe is already faiily fiaaed (in the motedmical- 
bioloisical s<.iuie}, the Westphalian breeders have a good deal to do betoxe obtaining uxtifenm- 
ily of type. Both, among trotterb and dianghi-horses, stodc animals are atlU fotmd which 
have come from the most different coimtries (Hanover, Great Britain, United States, REano% 
East Prussia, Belgium, the Rhineland and East Prisia). As the antfaor only wished to study 
iwlividuals of pure Weslpbaliem descent, the number of animals available was reduoed to about 
1000. The author has however been able to prove thah the typical foauation of the series 
has not been modified in any way. (Ed,) jf 

(5I indicates the variations within the group. As reenrds its calctdation see also 
E, July zg2x. No. 73 <t, and R. August igzi. No. $3^- (•^^.) 
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From a carve shomng the distribution of Westphalian trotters (both 
as observed and calculated), the author found, that the horses used by him 
in these researches were very suitable subjects for theoretical calculations. 

Condusicns. — What do the carves plotted and the statistical data 
collected show from the stock-breeding and biological standpoints ? There 
is no doubt that in the three cases there is a mixture of fomj*s. This can 
be explained in the Westphalian horses by the their mixed descent. This 
explanation does not hold good for the Hanover horses,^ which from the 
stock-breeders^ point of view, are already more homogeneous. If the prob¬ 
able of age and environment are left out of account, the most 

perfect zootechnical homogeneity does not in any way imply biological 
hon^geneity of form. This fact is dearly demonstrated by the curves 
reproduced in the text. The asymmetry of the curves depends upon the 
presence of very different hereditary units (genot3?pes) whereas the breed 
(“ race ”) from the zoo-technical standpoint may appear homogeneous. 
The difEerent genotypes (races, lines, populations) themselves again 
represent a fusion of various ancestral forms of which the number and 
prepotency cannot be exactly determined iu the case of the Hanoverian 
or of the Westphalian horses. 

It would be possible to decide, by means of special lesearche^ based 
on Mendd's theory whether the different sectors of the curves correspond, 
as regards genotypic constitution, to constant forms (D and R respect¬ 
ively), or to intermediate forms (D R). 

1240 - Stock-Breeding in Galicia (Spain), (i), — armendaruz, T. (Provinaai stock 

Inspector of I«iigo), in La Industria peataria, Vol. X:XIX, No 7«9i PP» 435-437. 

October x, 1921. 

Stockbreeding is the fundamental industry of Galida (Province of I<ugo), 
and the main source of its wealth. The total number of cattle, sh^p, 
goats, horses, and pigs amount to 1100 000 head, and poultry to boo 000 
head; the vdue of all the stock is 170 millions of pesetas. 

The cattle of Galicia provide Barcelona with most of its meat supply. 


(i) Spain is an eminently ascicultnxal cpontxy: 34.45 % of the Kfotmd being dassed 
as fertile. Of this 35.5 % is deroled to agdcqlture and horticulture, 2.5 % to vines, ^0 
to olive plantations, 22.2 % to fmlt trees, while 25.3 % consists of uatuixa piu^tmc. SmaU 
and avexage-sised holdings predominate; they were oonstiluled during the x(}th cenluxy. 

In X920, the aieas under the most important cn^ and the yields obtained wew fellow^, 
wheat 4198 000 hectares, 38 327000 quintals — barley i 768 000 hectares, ao 013 000 quin: 
tals — oats 650 000 hectares, 5 571 oco quintals — rye 737 000 hectares, 7153 000 quintals 
— maize 478 oco hectares, 7147 000 quintals—millet 2000 hectares, at 000 quintals - miaed 
g creals 44 000 hectares, 296 000 quintals — dec 49 000 hectares, 2 950 000 quintals - coloured 
haricot beans 198 000 hectares, i 885 coo quintals—white faazioots 323 000 hectares, i 913 000 
quintals-—peas 62000 hqotares,4a9000 quintals — Chickpeas 230000 hectares, i 4a2 000 
quintals — lentils psooo hectaresa257ooo quintals — common vetch 200000 hectares, 
I 407 000 quintals — other vetobe8y7 000 hectares, 583 000 quintals.' 

In 1920, there were 2141 ooo hectares under vines; they produced 43 438 i8o quintals 
of grapes feom which were obtained 32128 850 hectoUtrea of ordinary red and white wines. 
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and also fumisli a good deal of meat to Madrid. A cattle-train, leaves lytigo 
daily for the interior. 

The sheep and goats that stock the markets of Northern Spain come 
principally from the monntainotis part of the country; these animals are 
in great demand because owing to their small size, they furnish for the 
same net weight of meat, douUe the quantity of oflfeJ andskins obtained 
from other breeds. 

The chief aim of the horse-breeder is to rear mares which are 
mated with donkeys of the Zamora breed, in order to insure a plentiful 
supply of mules. 

Pigs are the most generally kept domestic stock and their meat, 
which is very delicate, is the staple animal food consumed by the rural 
population. 

The author lays stress on the desirability of improving the poultry 
breeding, and establishing genuine industries founded on animal products, 
as at present this branch of trade is practically non existent. 

As regards methods of improving the live-stock, the introduction of 
foreign cattle has never given good results and in order to succeed, it 
would be necessary to devote a considerable amount of special attention to 
the question. In the author’s opinion, such efforts would be better directed 
to the sdection of native breeds with the object of fixing and perpetuating 
desirable qualities. He advises the holding of Shows and Competitions, the 
formation of artificial pastures, and preventive inoculation against epizootic 
disease. 

During the last lo years, the systems of sales have become far more 
practical, and there is a marked tendency towards the constitution of 
co-operative societies in order that the meat may be sold directly to the 
centres of consumption. 


Tlie oUve pAantatloas oocai>led x 590 o<»o heciare«i and pxoduced 18 421 950 quintal? of oUws 
from wbldi ? 417000 quintals of oil mue extracted. 

Amonjs?! iho otber products sbould be mentioned esparto, hemp, flax and vegetable* ; 
a considerable number of oranges and baxel-nuts axe exported; ?vixie making and fndt-growing 
are important industries. Silkworm rearing is practised in Valencia, Kurda and other pro¬ 
vinces. There are s8 factories of cane sugar and 46 of beet toot sugar ; in 1919 the former 
pKOduced 6 tons of sugar and the latter 104 940 tons. 

In iQK), the number of stock was estimated as follows; horses 594 35z — mules 
X 069 408 — donkeys 1 014 026 — cows 2 390 573 — sheep 19 33^ 427 — goats 3 97c 656 
pigs 6 228 964 — camels (in the Canary Isles) 5083. 

Ai,esteems and Huelva, there are rich deposits of phosphates, which in 1919 yidded 25 095 
tons worth 755 783 Pesetas, There are other Important industries, espedally in Catalonia; 
the cotton industry (which employed 2 6x4 500 bobbins in i9io),**the wool industry (662 000 
bobbins), paper xoaking (about 144 factories), cork (1x^917, 60 roc tdhs of cork were woak- 
ed worth 38 millions of pesetas). The Statesmem^s Iftearbooh 1931. Macmillan and Ck>., 
X^ondon. {E 4 .) 
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1250 - The Cattle of Sardinia (i). — Doma M. (Osscrvatono zootecnioo della Provincia 
di Sassari), in 4 llemmetat, Year II, No. 9, pp. 2 r 4 -- 276 , 5 iUls. Palermo, Septem¬ 
ber I, lOJT. 

Cattle-breeding has made great progress of late years in Sardinia. 

There are 3 breeds of cattle in the island: i) the Plain breed, which 
to a large extent consists of imported animals descended from the Sicil¬ 
ian draught cattle; 2) the Milk breed, descended from the Brown Swiss 
breed; 3) the Mountain breed (native). 

In Sardinia, cattle like all other domestic animals, are kept in the 
open. Even in places where, in order to obtain some premium or subsidy 
granted by the Ministry of Agriculture, the owners have constmeted 
byres or scientific cow-sheds, these remain empty. 

The Plain breed is found in Planargia, and Campidano d'Oristano, 
These are essentially draught animals, and have a special aptitude for 
their work. The coat is wheat-colour^, black or coal black, the cattle 
are strongly built, symmetrical and well-shaped for dmught purposes. 

The Milk bre^, which is thoroughly acdimatised, and to be found 
throughout the island, may be termed Schw3^-Sardiniaii. The centre 
of its production is Qzieri. These cows are symmetrical with soft, 
thin skin, and wdl-shaped udders. Although living in the open, and 
having to subsist on the natural herbage, which at certain seasons is very 
scanty, they yield plenty of rich milk from which excellent butter, a much* 
prized artide of export, is made. 

The Mountain breed, or the Sardinian breed proper, much resembles 
the cattle in the mountains of Dalmatia. The animals are of small size, 
with ddicatdy-shaped muzde, short, very pointed lionis, small, blight 
eyes and variegated coat. They weigh on an average not more than 80 to 
90 kg. The cows give little milk, but their flesh is excdlent. Hiese 
cattle live half-wild in the lentisk woods amongst wild-boars and goats 
and no breeder has ever tried to improve them. 

The author lays stress on the importance of introducing c«iille-feed- 
ing into the island, in order to insure that the stock is fed regularly 
throughout the year; he also points out the advantages of partial 
housing. 

1251 - The «Taxer” (a) A Race of Tyrolese Cattle in Process of Extinction. - 

KtTBAT (Chief Inspector of Stods, Xzmshruck} in Suddevtsehe LandwirtscMtHcHa Tierintchtt 

Year XII, No. 14, pp. 158-159, Hunich, July 1021. 

The "Taxer” race of cattle, which at the end of the nineteenth 
century was largely represented in the Unterinntal and its transverse 
valleys from Innsbruck as far as the Italian frontier, is now only to be 
found in some mountain communes of the district of Halle (Klein*and 


(i) See; E.Zappa, Tim Cattle Induatiy in Italy at the Pn'sent Day. K. Uayiou, 
pp. 598-606, and R. ^tme 1914, ppyi2-7i6. (Bd.) 

{2) Or, according to Sanson ** Oper’*, a yTOtd signifying coming ftonx Dux, a jdace 
in the Tyrol. (Ed.) ^ 
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Grossvoldeisbetg, Kolsassberg, and Weerbeig), and in the cnw-slxeds of 
i\ few breeders in the district of Innsbruck and the ZiUertal (Sprengeii, 
and Fiigen), 

These cattle although formerly much prized and sought after, have 
been gradually replaced by the spotted Unteiinntal, the Sinimentiil and 
the Grey-brown Tyrolese breeds. 

The Tuxer cow though very strong and hardy, is not a good milk¬ 
er, and at the same time the animals of this breed grow slowly, and can¬ 
not compete with the qiiiddy developing Simmentals, or the brown-grey 
races with heavy milk yield. 

They possess the characters of their ancestor Bos taurm hrachycer 
pJialus, and are nearly related to the ZiUertal catUe (another race tliat is 
gradually dying out), and also to the Pmtertal and Pinzgau breeds, their 
geographical extension being very considerable. 

The chief coat colours of Tuxer cattle are dark-brown, brownish- 
black, or black with a light stripe down the spine. The belly is white; 
the fore-limb and lower portion of the flank sometimes show traces of 
wloite spolvS. The muzzle, tongue, hoofs and horns have a dark blue 
l)igmentation. 

The biick in the region of the hindquarters is sloping; the tail being 
set very high, in the manner characteristic of the primitive Alpine 
nices. 

The thorax is enormously’ developed, and in circumference exceeds 
that of any other European cattle, thus conferring an unusual degree of 
resistance to tuberculovsis. 

These animals fatten well and possess remarkable powers of digest¬ 
ion, but their milk production is not sufficient to satisfy present-day 
requirements. 

Breeders formerly devoted their attention principally to obtaining 
very strongly-built and heavy animals {600 kg.), and took no pains to 
improw the milk yield, on account of the small demand for milk or 
dairy’ produce. 

The cows arc very n)bust and excessively pugnacious ; owing to 
the latter ([uality oigsinised cow-fights have become a regular sport 
in the Alps. 

In onler to pre]>are the animats for these popular entertainments, 
the cows were trc<[uenlly not thoroughly jiiilked. This continual imrtial 
suppression of the mechanical function of the udder for many generations, 
explains the low milk yield of the race. 

Whereas however formerly a good fighter ('* Moarin Hagmoaiin "), 
was more valmble than a good milker, the combative qualities of a cow 
are now less appreciated, and hence the milk yield is being improved 
the average production before the War had risen to 3232 litres per annum. 
In the case of cows fed on a small quantity of conSentrates, in- addition 
to their ordinary ration of hay and green forage, the iSt content of the 
milk is partiailarly high {3.38 %). 

The attthor in conclusion draws the reader*s attention to the great 

[ 1 * 51 ] 
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lesemblance between the Tuxers and the cattle of the Val d’Herens (Can¬ 
ton du Valais, Switzerland) (i) as regards shape, performance and quali¬ 
ties. He also mentions the interesting and striKng fa<A, that cow-%hts 
are the custom in the Valais, the victorious animal being dubbed queen 
of the herd. 

It is therefore probable that these two races of cattle are very near 
akin, and this hypothesis would seem to be confirmed by the fact, that 
the head of a bronze bull, with all the characters of Bos taurus hrachy^ 
cephalm, found in the ruins of the Roman citaddL at Martigny (Valais), 
proves the existence at a still earlier date, of a breed of cattle of which the 
races still preserved in the Valais and appear to be the last repre¬ 
sentatives, 

X252 *- Zebu Breeding in Madagascar (s). — FAUcabRS a.., (Inbpeclcixr genenU des Ser¬ 
vices agtiGol^ et farestiexs de Madagascar), in Rivue ^Histowe naturelie appUguie, 
Vol. II, No, 5, PP. 129-133, and No. 6, pp 3Parfe, May and June 1021. 

I. Condition and Value of the Stock. — The products of live stock 
breeding form an increasingly important item every year in the general 
trade returns of Madagascar. Thus, whereas in 1907 the value of export¬ 
ed cattle and their produce was 6 591000 francs only, in 1919 it had al¬ 
ready risen to 90 243 000 francs. These figures prove that cattle-tearing 
is an important source of profi.t to the idand. 

The last census, taken in 1918, shows that the Madagascar herds con¬ 
tained nearly 5 million head, the provinces of the West and South-West 
being the richest in cattle A comparison of the number of the latter 
with that of the population, shows that Madagascar possesses a lat^r 
proportion of cattle per human imit than any other of the stock-breeding 
countries. 

The proper conditions of cattle rearing am little known iu the Island, 
and the most rudimentary methods are followed. 

The entire herd composed of zebus, is in the liands of native herds¬ 
men of simple habits and needs. * 

In 1895, the year of the conquest of Madagascar, no trouble was tak¬ 
en to turn the stock of cattle to full account. Although as juany as 
400 000 head might have been utilised for local consumption, kirely % 
of this number were actually supplied, the rest of this i)otential wealth 
being either lost or wasted- The price of the zebu was very low, a large 
ox fetching from 50-60 francs only in most districts, even as late as 1913, 
One cause of the small number of cattle, the ritual sacrifices, still 
exists; formerly it assumed such proportions, that Radama 1, towards 

(1) For forUier infotmation regarding the H^cens breed and its relationship with the 
** Dnxer " see: i) Dr S. Bohuen. Ia» laoes Suisses de betait bovin, in the Fha# 

national d^A^ricuUure, JLaitsanne 1898, Mimoires of Documents, pp. 40O tii — 2) H.f 

Die Rin&eesutM pp#^452 and 455. ^lin 1912, published by l^anl Farey — 3) HAilSor I, 
IMirbuch der Rinderxucht, pp. 284 tod 335. Beilin, 1921, published by Paul Paiey. [RA ) 

(2) See in ie. Jan. i9i9> PP. 1-12, the Original Article by Gborobs CanbK entitled Stock 
Breeding in Madaqascar. {Ed ) 
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the end of his leign, lixnited the number of oxen to be killed on the oc¬ 
casion of the funerals of the Mirana, in order to prevent the destruction 
of the Imeiina herd. 

Since the War, the price of zebus has considerably increased, and the 
native breeder has learnt the value of his cattle; the total value bo'wever 
of the produce of the herd is scarcely 80 million francs, for though beef 
costs 3 francs a kg. the breeders get less than i franc. 

II. Breeding Conditions <md Methods, — No care is given to the 
animals, which remain always at grass, and live an almost wild life, ex¬ 
posed to the inclemency of the weather, the owner scarcely troubling 
even to collect and mark them from time to time. 

The cattle are left to fend for themselves. During the rainy season 
they have abundance of food, but the owners never think of collecting 
reserves of forage in these months of plenty, in order to tide over tjhe 
frequently very long and deadly periods of dearth that occur during 
the dry season. 

No choice is made with a view to obtaining good animals for breed¬ 
ing purposes. CJalves receive no more attention than adults, and as there 
is but little milk at their disposal, b^n to eat fine grass at a very early 
age, so that their rate of mortality is high, 

fhe appearance of the herd varies much according to the season. 
During the rainy months, and up to June and July, it is most satisfac¬ 
tory, there being a relatively large number of fat animals, the hump they 
bear on their withers is full of fat, and its large size is an indication of thdr 
weU-being, whereas in the dry season, the cattle become excessively thin. 

At tliis time, the beef-canning factories are obliged to suspend their 
operations. Many of the cattle are so weak from want of food, that they 
offer no resistance to disease, and fall easy victims to bacterial anthrax, 
and tuberculosis. 

The Madagascar cattle are small and mature late, not reaching full 
growth before 7 or 8 years of age, when they may weigh as much as 400 kg., 
or even more, but the weight of the full-grown zebu never exceeds 300 kg., 
tiulcss it is specially fattened, as is sometimes the case in Imerina. The 
process consists in taking adult animals from the herd, and stall-feeding 
them till they reach the required weight. In this manner, oxen weighing 
boo and 700 kg. can be obfained and these are especially suitable for the 
preparation of frozen meat. Only a few thousand animals however are 
treated in this way. The meat yield varies from 45 to 60 % of the live 
weight, according to the condition of the zebu at the time of killing. 

The number of head is small in proportion to the area of glaring 
ground, there being only one animal to 8-10-12-15 hectares. Hence the 
return from the Madagascar herd is low; it is estimated at about 5 %. 

III. Measures for the Improoement of CaMe Breeding. — Now that tne 
Madagascar ox has become a valuable animal, zebu hsei finding a ready 
markSfc in Paris, and other circumstances ^laving comHned to’ make the 
herd the chief source of the wealth of the^lony, it is necessary that the 
breeding conditions should be improved. 
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To this end the author advises the re-oiganisation of the Veterinary 
Seivice, which at present is not in a position to control even epizootic 
anthrax, a disease killing at least lOO ooo zebus annually. 

He has been able to set on foot the building of a laboratory for the 
use of the Veterinary Services, and of a School for Assistant Veterinary 
Officers. 

In addition, a model farm has been instituted at Antsimhe to take 
the place of the old Iboaka farm suppressed in 1906. Many buildings 
have already been constructed, and as soon as the condition of the crops 
permits, stock for breeding purposes will be turned out on the fcirni land, 

1253 " A New Method of Selecting Milch CJows. — ataupas h., in Jo/wnml d\i ncuiture 

pratique^ Year I/XXXV, Vol. II, No. 33, pp. 151-152, Paris, Aug. iy-21. 

The condation, which according to recent researches, seems to exist 
between chest devdopment and lactic secretion in cows, has long escaped 
the notice of breeders of milch kine, and instead of selecting for breeding 
such cows only as were generally symmetrical, it was at one time the 
fadaion to choose animals in which the hind were far more developed 
than the fore quarters. Hence far from being considered as a defect, a 
poorly devdop^, or even narrow chest, began to be regarded as a beauty, 
while in the same animals a broad pdvis was another much admired 
characteristic. 

The method devised by Paul Schuppli, Director of the School 
of Agriculture and of Stock Breeding at Grahnerhof (Austria), for clas¬ 
sifying the animals to be registered in the Herd Book of the Society 
during the War has been applied on a large scale by the Grbbniug Breeding 
Syndicate to the Pinzgau breed. Dike all such methods, it is based on 
the general appearance of the animal, after which, this being the iinix>rt- 
ant point, the width of the chest is compared with the height at the 
withers. 

Each animal in which Ihc required characters of development are 
combined, is marked according to a very definite scale of j.)omts. The 
lowest mark that can be givin is i, indicating that the chest width of the 
animal examined is Ys of its height at the withers. Wlien the chest meas¬ 
urement exceeds thivS amount (and is over % of the height at the withers) 
the cow is credited with another mark for each centimetre of extra width. 

As a rule mark 5, which denotes exceptional ckiracters in lJu* animal 
measured, is rarely given. Investigations carried out under the ausi>ices 
of the Grobning Breed Society have shown, that very many coivs were 
not creditei even with i mark, and tliat sitch tinimals should be excluded 
from the Herdbook, 

The following Table gives some figures collected by Maykr, an agri- 
cttlturist of Oberstuttem before and after this method of selection was 
adopted, and theyseqn to confirm lyScHUPPw’s views on the question. 
From 1916, Mayssr measure^ his cows in the manner prescribed by 
D^ ScHUPPU, spid in consequ^ce, reduced the number of head in liis herd 
to 9; but the latter were alf entitled to mark 5. 
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Year 

No. of Cows 

Avcitage asuraal 
mUc yield 

Avenge fai 
content of milk 

1912. . . 

. • 12 

0 “ 

2 557 litres 

3.85 % 

• • 

. . 12 

3065 


4.01 

1014. . . 

12 

2914 

» 

|,U 3 

1015. ■ 

... 13 

2866 

» 

4.27 

29x6. . 

... Cj 

3507 ’ 


3.97 

1017. 

... 0 

3404 

» 

1.28 


It should further be mentioned, that 2 bulls bdonging to Mayer 
and aged respectively i8 months, and 2 years, were marked 5 on their 
registration in the Herdbook. 

The milk yields due to the application of this method are all the more 
interesting, seeing that the animals kept by Mayer received absolutely 
no concentrates (cake, grain, etc.) and during the winter were given two 
feeds of hay, or the aftermath of the natural pastures only per day, while 
in summer, they lived entirely on the grass they cropped on the meadows 
bdonging to the farm. 

Cows of the Pinzgau breed, reared on the mountains in Austria weigh 
40a to 450 kg., and yield from 1200 to 1700 kg. of milk only each year; 
the cows of the valleys weigh from 650 to 750 kg., and give from 2000 to 
2800 kg. of milk a year {Prof. Wkrner), but even these figures are bdow 
those‘obtained at Mayer's farm. 

D' ScntJRRU and the Breed Syndicates of his district advise the adop¬ 
tion of the above-mentioned measurement method, but also advise an 
examination of the animals to see whether they are normal as regards 
width of pdvis, depth of chest, body length, etc. In this connection, 
the proportions fixed for the milch cow by Prof. DECHAmRE will bo 
of the greatest use (occipital-coccygeal length as compared with oblique 
circumference of the chest; the distance between the haunehes as com¬ 
pared with width of dsull, etc.). 

The author hopes that the new method of measuring described above 
will be tried in those diwstricts of Ptance which are especially interested 
in milk i)Toducti<)u. 

0 

1254 - Comparative Value of Root Ration and Silage for Daily Cows; Experiments 

in Rngtand* — OxJ>EBaSAW, a. W., and smith, F. C., in Th» Journal of ihs Ministry 

of AfifiouUnsre, Vd. XXVIII, No. 7 $ PP- tables 2, figs. 2. l«oadoa, Oct. 1921. 

In previous experiments it wa.s fottnd that a ration of 60 lb, of silage 
was equivalent to 60 lb. of mangolds and 7 lb. of straw chaff. There was 
very little difference in the amount of milk given by cows fed on the two 
rations. 

Since then it has been claimed that owing to the fact that silage con¬ 
tains considerably more albuminoids than roots, it^should be possible to 
reduce the quantity of expensive concentrTted food i€l when silage is 
being used. ^ 

Experiments were carried out in the Eastern Comities of England, 

[1263-12S41 
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wheie the system of ensilage has made gieat progress daring recent 
years (i). 

It appears from the results obtained that 60 lb. of oat and tare silage 
+ 10 lb. barley straw chafE + 14 lb. kale (Marrow stem) + 4 lb. mixed 
concentrated foods (equal weights of decorticated cotton cake and dried 
grains), give about Ve of ^ gallon of milk per cow less than 60 lb. of mangolds 
fed with the same quantity of barley straw and kale, but double the amomit 
of concentrated foods. That is to say, 60 lb. of silage is not equal in milk 
producing capacity to 60 lb. of mangolds + 4 of concentrated foods. 

However as regards the cost of the silage ration in the production 
of milk, this was ®/4 d. per gallon less than that of the root mtion. 

Z255 - EfiFeet Exerted Upon Milk Prodnetion by tiie Age of the Cow at the Time of 
First Calving (2). Researches Made in Ger many . — i. spAtnr (Weibenstepiian, 
in Deutsche IjondteirtschafUkhe Tiersuchtt Year XXV, pp. 261-262. Htuiover, June 
1921. — n. Wo£P, in Suddeutsche Landwirtsehaftiiehe Tiersueki, Year XVX, No. xo, 
pp. Z09-1Z0. Htmidb, 1921. 

I. — This question has not hitherto been made the subject ot 
much careful investigation in Germany, and the results so far obtained 
do not allow of any definitive conclusions. The author with the view of 
making a contribution to the study of the problem, has examined and 
daboraled his observations made on 709 East Frisian cows, Ihc figures 
being given in Table I, 

Tabijs I. — Effect V^on Milk Production of the Age of the Con 
at the Time of First Calving. 


Vltst calving at 2 yeats of age X>UBt calving at s ot age 



Snoceaaive 

1 

1 

SocoesBive 


NO. of Qovn 


mkyidd 

1 Ko. of Cows 


Milfcyfcld 


1 ages 

1 1 

1 

1 

ages 


yeats 

i ^ 


yeam 

kg 

21 

4 

36*8 

*7 


3380 

35 

5 

4x43 

14a 

^ 3 

37*3 

19 

6 

4399 

xx8 1 


, 4*30 

12 

7 

5017 

106 1 

1 7 ! 

1 4500 

12 

8 

4922 

84 

8 

4788 

5 

9 

447 « 

1 5* 

1 ^ 

, 478* 

3 

zo 

, 5198 

30. 


4796 

z 

IZ 

.3950 

84 i 

1 XZ 

4739 

2 

Z 2 

4550 

' X 4 

X 2 

1 4784 

2 

14 

4460 

9 

*3 

4183 


16 

2510 




Average llS 

_ • 

m 

1_ 

Average 

— 

Average mV 


(x) 6w JR. Ang. 1916, No. 880. (Ed.) 

[1884-1888] 
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II. — Researches made on AUgau cattle, and confirming the truth 
of Prof. Spann’s statement that the nearer the cows approach the dose 
of their growing period, the greater is the average amount of milk they 
yield: this is shown by Table II. 

Tabus II. — Effect of the Age of Cows on Milk Yidd . 


Afse o£ cow at lust calving 

No, of coira 

observed 

Annual 

yidd of milk 

1 

kg. 1 

Average number 
Fat of 

^lactation periods 

% 1 

Up to 28 moutbs . ... 

30 

2845 

3.8 

2.5 

From 29 to 30 months. . . 

646 

2847 

3-7 

2.9 

Prom 37 to 40 monthb. . . 

396 

2885 

3-69 , 

2.7 

The relatively high milk yidld of the 30 cows 

belonging to the first 


group is explained according to the atithor by the fact that they came 
from farms which were above the average, and in such cases the per¬ 
formance of dite parents comes into the reckoning; the animals had 
moreover grown excessively fast. 

Sp.vnn and WouPP do not however consider the results obtained as 
absolutely conclusive, but think that investigations of this nature should 
be carried out on a much larger scale. 

X 256 Results of the Butter Competition at Dieppe, France^ in 1921. —I/ajbounotjx 

(Directear des services agricdles de la Seine-Infecienre), in Journal tPA%ricuUure praH' 

que, year 55, Vol. II, No, 33, pp. x5o~i5i, Paris, August 20, 1921. 

The Butler Competition hdd this year on the beach at M^pe is 
one of a series that the Central Agricultural Society of Seine-Ihf6rieuie 
has organized since 1906. 

The results obtained confirm those of previous competitions in so 
far as they prove the need for a careful interpretation of the results of sm- 
alybos of milk production. 

The differences between the milk yield of different cows were some¬ 
times most striking. 

One kg. of butter was made from 16.215 kg. of milk given by one 
cow, but 26.659 required in the case of another. 

The variations in the fat content of the different milkings were also 
^’ury marked. 

With a general average of fat of 45 gm. per litre on the first day of 
testing, and 34 gm. on the second in the midday milkings, the fat content 
feU to 33.4 gm. per litre the first day and 30.3 gm. the second day, to rise 
again in the evening milking to 46.9 gm. and 48 gm. resp^vdy. 

The variations were still more noticeable in dMEeient milkings of the 
same cow, and even in the milk taken at tlTe same houron different days. 

A 

(2) See R, Oct. 19x6, No. 1049 und JR. April 19x7, No. 345 
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Thus one animal, an excellent butter producer, gave the fir^t day, 
milk containing only 9 gm. of fat in the morning, 66 gm. at midday, and 
38 gm. in the evening, but the fat content of the milk next moniint; wa« 
18 gm. In the case of another cow, the fat content of the milk was 3 
times below 20 gm. (morning milkings) and 6 times above 70 gm. (midday 
and evening milkings) ; the maximum being 85.5 gm. 

As regards butter yield, all the cows placed in the first classof the se¬ 
cond section (cows that had all their second teeth), prodticed 3.039 kg. 
of butter in 48 hours; the second and third class animals ga\’e respecti¬ 
vely 2.944 kg., and 1.029 

Nine cows gave an average of over i kg. of butter per 34 liourh and 
the maximum milk production was 68.200 kg. in 48 hour^. 

The Competition also proved once again that perfect syuuiiotry and 
exceptional imlk-yielding capacity can be combined in the sjime animal. 

All the cows entered for the milk and butter yielding tests of the Cen¬ 
tral Agricultural Society of Seine-Inferieure have also to i>ass the sym¬ 
metry tests, and the prize is awarded to the animal clasvscd highest in 
both lists. 

At Dieppe, however, the prize was carried off by a cow classed thirfl 
in the butter competition, and second in the symmetry competition. 

The foEowing Table gives the general resjults of the C()m])etitioti. 

General Results of the Butter Competition at Di&ppc in 1921, 


• 

No. of 

Hilk production per 

24 honrs 

Butter 

production i)cr 

W<iiihl 
ol milk ufced 

Classes 

Prise winners: 

animals 

1 1 

kc. 

wiluinc 

lilTua 

34 hours 
(sinw wdKht; 

«m. 

1 

ti> X kK. 

Ol Imtter 

kv;. 

Fiist .. 

. . 1 b ' 

13 131 

755 


20 . 5 h 3 

Second. 


22 29T 

2 1 083 

I 07 -i .33 

20.787 

Total. 

. . 1 26 

-173 



24 »-7 11 


AU ike ams takinti part in 
the compctiUon: 


Fizst. 

8 

13 13 * 

*2 755 



Second. 

24 

20 5O0 

1990*1 

9^0.20 


Total. 


18 703 • 

z818.( 

« 7 i >.79 

21.258 


When these results are compared with those of the last oomiK^tition, 
which was helff at Yvetot in 1914, a perceptible im’|>rovement is noticed 
in the amount of butter nmde in proportion to the milk supplio<l. 

This year, at Dieppe, the average for all the animals competing 
I kg. of butter from 21.258 kg. of milk, whereas at Yvetot in 1914,33.971 kg. 
of milk were needed fn order to obtain i kg. of butter. 

The excellent'^esults obtsmed by the breeders of the Seine-Infcrieure 
are chiefly due to the efforts If the Mrlfc-Testing Syiidicates, and must be 
attributed to their daily tests, combined with patient and strict selection. 
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Most of the cows taking part in the Butter Competition were, in fact, 
chosen from the elite animals registered by the two great Milk Testing 
Syndicates of Seine-Infeiieure: the Normand-Cauchois Syndicate founded 
in 1908, and the Pays de Bray Syndicate dating from 1912. 

It is much to be desired that such useful organisations vshould increase 
in number in all cattle-breeding districts. 

X 257 ~ Milk and Butter Competition at Meknte (Morocco) in 1921. — R^ue As^ficoU 

de VAfrique du Nord^ Year XIX, No, 106, p. 254. Algiers, August 12, xqzj. 

Milk and butter competitions were hdd at Mekn^ for the first time 
in 1916, and have taken place annually since that date, with the excep¬ 
tion of 19^0, 

The main points in the oiganisation of these competitions are as fol¬ 
lows : they last 48 hours; the cows are brought to the place appointed, 
on the day before the competition opens, and the inferior milkers are 
weeded out by a preliioainary test, and sent back, thus the maximum num¬ 
ber reserved for the actual test is reduced to 40 or 50. 

During the two days of the trial, the cows are milked at 6 in the 
morning, and at 5 30 in the evening. The milk is carefully weighed each 
time, and its fat content estimated by the Gxxbhr method. 

The sum awarded in prizes at each of these competitions is 1200 francs. 

In 1921 there were 17 competitors. 

During the two days' trial, the mean maximum and minimum milk 
yields were respectively 8.957 litres, and 6.050 litres. The average daily 
milk production of the 17 cows, which were the property of 13 natives, 
was 7.560 litres per head. 

In 1919, the average was 7.600 kg., or practically the same, though 
there were ao competitors. 

Ill 1916, it was 5.95 kg. per head and per day, but the competing cows 
numbered 40. 

At the 1921 Competition, two cows belonging to Europeans gave 
respectivdy ii litres and 9 litres a*day. 

According to the Gerbkx test, the maximum butter ptoduction was 
560 gni. in 24 hours for a cow placed in the fourth class at the quantity 
milk testing which had yielded during the 2 days an average of 5.61a li¬ 
tres daily. 

The minimum (220 gm.) was produced by a cow giving an average of 
6.287 litres a day. The average for all the 17 competing animals was 
39 gm. per head and per day. 

In the case of the best butter producing cow, ikg. of butter repre¬ 
sented 15.350 litres of milk, and in that of the worst, ^.570 litres. , The 
average for the 17 cows was 24.160 litres. 

1258 * Pig-Breeding in the Colony of Brythrea. — lAiuumisro o. B., (Osservai;cnio zoo- 

tecnioo ddila Colonia nritiea, Asmara), in AttemmefiH, Vol. IirNo. 10, pp. 506-309, figs. 4 

Paietmo, October z, X92X. 

In the Colony of Erythiea, the settleis^re engaged in domestic pig- 
breeding, keeping 3 or 4 animals both for their own use and for sale. 

[iMY^tSSS] 
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Until Januaiy 1921, there tos, at Sejnbel (Asnaara), a large pig-breeding 
fsLxm belonging to the firm of Torrigiafii, and annexed to a Canned Meat 
factory with a branch estabUshment at Debaiea, 

The Caserta breed is the one chiefly rq)resented ; it is well accliniativsed, 
and has the usual charactets denoting hardiness; long rather large, head, 
small almost straight ears; black coat and silky mane ; somewhat slow in 
fattening, especially if the animals are kept at grass; meat very delicate; 
sows very prolific and excellent mothers. 

This breed has become quite aedimatised and does not suffer at all 
from the altitude or climate of the plateau, whereas nearly all the re¬ 
cently imported aniinalg suffer much from the change and often die. 
The author has also found that pigs bom on the plains of Erythrea, if 
transported to the plateaux, are subject to various diseases, especially 
to those affecting the respiratory organs. 

The author advises sdection in preference to crossing fis the be^t 
means of improving the pigs in the Colony. Crossing should only be 
effected experimentally with great care, and on a small scale, unless suc¬ 
cess justifies lx)lder measures. The Bureau of Colonisation has iin|)()rted 
some boars from R^gio Emilia (Italy), but their progeny have not proved 
successful. 


X259 - Soma Feeding Tests wiffi Pigs in AiisiiaUa. ---PBiamss, a. j., la t;i« Jourm 

of Department of AgrieuHure of Sotrth Australia^ Vol. XXIV, No. 12, pp. (;Sx-987» 

7. tables. Adelaide, July X921. 

las NTJTRmVE VALtnS OP KG ICEAI, AND KG COMPO (WASTB PRODUCT 
MpAia SOIJ 3 BY THB MBTROFOUTAN ABATTOIRS BOARD) (x) AS COMPAIUEtD 
WITH TEAT OP SKIM VOX. — In these tests which lasted a fortnight, 12 
yonng pigs weie ta^ and divided into 3 groups. The animals icceived 
the daily rations given in Table I ipage 1597). 

In feeding value, % lb. of pig meal, or of pig conipo conesponds 
with 5 lb. of skim milk; the nutritive tmit of these two meals is 
^:%htly Reaper than that of skim milk. 

The mean daily increases in live-weight of the different grrmps from 
January 24 to March 6 were as follows: 

1) and skim milk: Group A, 0.87 lb. — Oiotip B, i.02 lb. — 
Group C. 1.35 lb. 

2) Barlty tmd pig meal: Qtovcp A, 1.24 lb. — Group/J, 0.73 lb. ~ 
Group C, 1.33 lb. 

3) Barley and pig compo : Group A, 0.85 lb. — Group B, 1.07 lb. — 
Group C, 1.08 Ib 

It will be seen from the above results that the two meals in questimi 
sne very effective substitutes for skim milk when the latter is not avtiilatile, 
and that any farmer vrith no milk at his diqwsal, who grows grain, can 
tear healthy yo]jng f»igs. ^ 

I 

(1) See May igzi. No. 544 . (Sd.) 
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Tabis I. — Daily Ration {in 16 .) Fed to Young Pigs 
between January 24 and March 6. 


January a^r-Fab, 6: 

Bailey 

1 vwOIp 

1 , 

Tig Mtel 

Pig Compo 

Group A .. 

• , xas 

' 2.50 

— 


» B .. 

1.25 

1 — 1 



» C .. 

February 7-20: 

• 1 1.59 

1 

0.23 ^ 

0.23 

Group A . . 

• 1 1-59 

1 - 

0.23 


» B . 

» C . 

February ai^-March 6: 

• 1 1.59 

1.93 

1 

2.50 


0.23 

Group A . 

• 1 1.93 

1 - 


0.23 

» B . . 

1.93 

2.50 

— 

i 

jt C . 

2.27 


1 0.23 


II. — Resui/ts 

]PEBDING 

sows ON TEm DITTBRS (UNTII, THE 


YOUNG PIGS WNRE WEANKD), WITH BAHI<SY AND WITH BABUHY + ABAT¬ 
TOIR MSAi^ (pig mhai, or pig compo) respecuvhcv. — For these 
tests only 3 sows coiild be piocuted so that the lestilts samnaaiised in 
Table n cannot be i^rded as definitive, taking into account the infinence 
of individual temperament, etc. • 

^Hie litter of sow A ^ on bailey alone, althot^h containing one 
piglet less than that of the sow to whose ration pig-me^ had been added, 
attained, duiing the period of 63 days, mean daily individual increases of 
o. 27 lb. only as against increases of 0.41 lb. for the litters of sows supplied 
with pig-meal and pig compo lespectivdy. 


Tabus II. — Feeding Sows on Barley' 
or on Barley Abattoir Meals Respectiody, 




Sow A 1 

1 Sow jS 

1 Sow c’ 




Baiiey+1% Bailey+xK 



Bailey only 

lb. pig 
neal daily 

jeonpo ally 

K'^tmhcfr of pfgl'rt*' T . . 


8 

, 9 

1 ® 

Origtnal total weight of pli^ets . • • 


i6*39lh. 

18.461b. 

2X.a9li>. 

Mean original weight per head . . • • 


2.05 

2.05 

2.66 

Total we^t at weaning. 


1 77-79 

123.83 

11544 

Mean weight per head at weaning 


9.7r 

1 13-76 

1442 

Total increase in weight (63 days) 


61,41 

1 -05.2^ 

94-*5 

Mean increase per head (63 days) 


7,68 

1 11.71 

11-54 

Mean increase per day. 


0,12 

1 0.19 

0.19 
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The lesults are equally satisfactory from the point ol view of cost of 
production. When pig-meals formed part of the ration of sows on lit¬ 
ters, the young animals developed more rapidly than when the sows re¬ 
ceived barley alone, and the cost of the feed per i lb. increase in live weight, 
was from to i d. less when barley only was supplied. 

CoNci/USiON. — Provided the composition of the pig meal and pig 
compo is always the same as that of the products uow prepared by 
the Metropolitan Abattoir Board, the following daily rations may be 
recommended. 

i) For Sows on Average Litters, — 6 % lb. of crushed barley 
+ I % lb. of pig meal, or pig compo. The daily allowance of barley 
should be increased each week by about i % lb. until weaning time. 

For Young Growing Pigs: 


X,m Wdstht 

Barley 


Fig Muxl 

50 

lb. 

2 

lb. j 

lb. 

60 

» 

2 


s /8 

70 

» 

3 

» 

5/e » 

80 

> 1 

4 

» 

s/e » 


1260 -£iq^riment5inHoggiii^QttonaMixtiiieofMai2eaDdSoyainlhdiaiia(U^ 
States). — WiLBT, 1. R., in The Breeders* Gasette^ Vbl. I/XRIX, No. 22-2062. Cfaicago, 
Jtme X 92 Z. 

Experiments carried out at the end of 1920, on 20 farms in Indiana, 
The work was done in close cohaboxation with the Purdue Extension De¬ 
partment. The, total number of pigs used was 1524: the results obtained 
are given in the following Table. 




Averages 

Minima and mazitna 

Duration of the «boRging’Off» pcrityl . 

days 

4.5 

21 to 

87 

No. of pigs kept per farm. 

hg. 

76 

27 s 

182 

Initial live-weight. 

» 

- 15.99 

2| s 

79.63 

Fmal live-weight. 

» 

77.45 

37.14 » 

1x5.80 

Increase in weight per day and per head 
Amount of maize consumed during 

» 

0.70 

0.33 » 

X.32 

hogging off period .. 

9 

17b 1 

0.50 i 

3*33 

Yidd of maize per hectare. 

Increase in weight of pigs per hertare of 

» 

337a 1 

15.68 » 

47.05 

forage crop. 

Increase of weight of pigs per xoo kg 

» 1 

500.60 

385.» 

846.89 

rof maize consumed. 


17.72 

Jt .57 » 

28.58 

Cashretuxn per quintal of maize consumed dollars 
Amount of shdled maizes required to 

3.53 

2.30 s 

5*67 

produce 100 kg in9r<easem live>w^ght 
Cost of food required to produce 100 kg. 


403.67 

248.65 » 

6x3.68 

increase in weight ..f . 

dollars 

8.27 

5.X4 » 

X3.61 
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The great variations in the increase in Eve weight and the amotmt 
of fomge consumed may be attributed chiefly to the following causes: 
the difference in the weight and vigour of the animals when they were 
turned out; differences in treatment before turning out; the method of 
treating the pigs during hogging off. 

Thus Co young pigs which weighed on an average 24.04 kg. when 
turned out, consumed 586 kg. of maize for 100 kg. of increased live-weight. 
At the current price of 1.58 doflars per quintal of maize, the production 
cost of 100 kg. increase in Eve-weight amounted to 9.24 ^doEais, On the 
other liand, an increase of 100 kg. of live-weight can b# 5 btained at thfe 
low cost of $5.74 if 37 young, strong, rapidly growing pigs with an average 
initial weight of 51.26 kg, are turned out to feed for 26 day^. Their ave¬ 
rage weight at the end of this time wiU be 82.1 kg., which means an in¬ 
crease of 1.18 kg. per head and per day. 

A good way of preparing pigs for hogging off on a mixture of maize 
and soya is suggested by SHRADrjR, Union Company, Indiana. The Et- 
ters are farrowed between the last week of March and the middle of April. 
The sows are fed on ears of green maize (milky consistency) and a mash of 
ground oats and wheat meal. The piglets which remain with the sows 
until 10 weeks old are given hulled maize from the 5th week. Later a mash 
of wheat meal is added to the maize. After weaning, the young pigs le- 
ceiw ground oats and barley, as weE as a mash of wheat flour and a 
limited amount of green maize cobs. 

This ration (2,5 kg, of food per 100 kg. of Eve weight) together with 
a lil)eral supply of clover and plenty of water and shelter produces strong 
quickly-growing pigs in good condition and reduces the cost of the Uve- 
weight gains during the maize and soya period. 

This period lasted from September i to October 23 on the different 
farms. The cheapest live-weight gains were obtained when the pigs 
could feed on maize-grain which was nearly ripe and liad lost its milky 
consistency, and on soya wliich was still to a huge extent green, though 
the j)ods were begimiiug to turn yellow. 

llie soya is eaten more readily and gives higher returns when the 
beaus are not yet ripe. Thus the maize and soya crop should ripen at 
the same time. 

Kxixjritiients Irnve i>roVed that in the uortheni tliird of Indiana, the 
soya v?irieties ripening witli the maize are Ito San and !Rarly Brown, 
and Uollybrook in the centre and south of the State. 

In order to prevent the digestive troubles tliat may result from put¬ 
ting tlie pigs suddenly on a diet of frovsh maize, it is customary to give the 
animals i to 2 cobs a day at first, and then giaduaEy to increase the 
number till the maize forms a full ration. 

% 

1261 - Wild Idjmihot as a Pig Food in Brazfl. — lyOPCS o., in Secretaria da A^etdtura, 
Commercio Pobrti% pttblicat do Estndo do Sdo Pmlo, Bolet'hn do Ai*ricutfura, Series 22, 
Nofa. I and 2, pp. 16-17. SSo Paulo, JanuatyVebruory, 192#. 

The roots of the wild manihot (or Ik&nioc), contain a white, milky 
juice which is very ];)oisonous when fresh,"on account of the presence of 
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hydrocyanic acid. This acid can however be very quickly removed 
by fermentation, boiling or diying in the sun, and roots thus treated may 
be fed to stock without risk. They can also be given fresh, especially 
to pigs, provided that neither the cortex, nor the adherent soil is removed, 
for the cortex and soil act as antidotes to the poison. 

If animals have swallowed fresh manihot juice, they should at once 
be dosed with whey or a solution of sugar-cane molasses. 

D*" IOANNA, of the Thank-Ba Agricultural Station, has used^ salt, 
wine, and ipe^jjfcanha successfully in the case of ruminants. Capsicums 
soaked in rum|Pi'e given to human beings suffering from manihot poi¬ 
soning. « 

1262 - Scheme to Improve the Utili^ Value of Poultiy Sto<^ in England. •— The 

Jottrnal of of Agricultitref Vol. XXVni, No. 7 , PP- 583 - 51 ^ 4 . I/Oudon, 

Oct. 1921. 

With the object of providing small holders, etc. with stock of good 
quality at reasonable prices, and thus of improving the utility value of 
the poultry stock, the Ministry of Agriculture has instituted a sclieme for 
the distribution of sittings of eggs and day-old chicks. The number of 
eggs distributed in 1921 was over 104 000, being a riight decrease on the 
figures for 1920 {118000), but an increase of nearly 100 % over those 
for 1919 (53 000). The number of day-old chicks distributed was nearly 
38000, an increase of about 17000 over the previous year and 35000 
above the figures for 1919. 

The total number of stations engaged in the work of distribution 
is now 256, compared with 172 in 1920 and 163 in 1919. The number of 
ducks* eggs distributed was nearly 1500. A beginning was made with 
the distribution of ducklings, over 200 being distributed by 28 stations. 
The scheme is administered by local authorities, 

1263 - Capons Versus Coekerels for the Market in the United States.— waxtic, r. 11 ., 
in The Maryland State College of Aiirimdture, Afifictdtural Expmmtnt Station^ BuUeHn 
No. 235 ? PP* iiO-xsi, 9 figs., 2 tables, bibUogtapliy o£ 17 works. College Piurk,M, I)*, 
March 1920. 

With a view to obtaining definite figures vshowing the relative sire 
and rate of growth of caiK)ns and cockerds, the author carried out exi>er- 
imeuts in 1919, at the Maryland Agricultural Kxperimeui Station, Forty- 
two White Plymouth Rock cockerels, aU hatched on March 28 in the same 
incubator, were divided into two groups as nearly equal as possible, as 
regards health and vigour. On May 30, one of the groujxs was caponised. 
The two groups were kept entirely separate, and their gain in weight and 
the food they consumed were recorded. 

Until October i, both groups had access to i)oultry yards measuring 
15 ft. X 125 ft. and after that date, they were confinedgbo open-front 
houses I 5 *ft. X ;5 ft. in si^. 

Until January 16, the fo^wing dry mash was fed to both groups 
ad libitum: bran 100 lb. —•wheat middlings 100 lb. — beef scrap 
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30 lb. — bone meal 5 lb. — salt i lb. A mixture of white maize and 
wheat was also given as a scratch feed. From January 17, the follow¬ 
ing fattening ration was fed: Maize meal 100 lb. — wheat middlings 
30 lb. — beef scrap 20 lb. — lucerne meal 30 lb. — salt i lb. — and in ad¬ 
dition, wheat and yellow anaize were given twice daily. 

From May 28, 1919 to February 7, 1920, the average feed eaten 
(mash + grain), by the capons and cockerels respectively was 63.28 lb. 
and 62.00 lb. and the gains made were 6.66 lb. and 3.66 lb. 

It was found that during the second period (January 17 to February 
7), a less amotmt of food was required. The author suggests that this may 
probably be due to the vitamines which are said to be present in lucerne. 
Another possible explanation may be found in the higher vitamine content 
of yellow maize as compared with that of the white varieties (i), 

A table giving the money gain or loss shows that at the present mar¬ 
ket price (average for period May 28, 1919 to Febmai-y 7, 1920 : 4.02 
dollars for capon weighing on an average 7.76 lb.), it does not pay to grow 
these birds if yarded and all the feed ^mrehavsed, for present prices only 
just cover the cosi of rearing. A fciir i)rofit can, however, be reasonably 
expected, if they are reared on a farm where they can range at will and 
pick up a fair proportion of their food, the balance of the ration being made 
up by grain of inferior quality, and feed. In dressing, capons lovst 6 % 
of their weight. The live cockerels lost about 2.6 % of their weight 
during transport. 

X264 - Ihe Effect of Eleotric Lifting and Climate on Egg Produetioii* in Canada. — 

HcrxOsr, H. C., in The A^rietdtufe^ GagetU of Canada, Vol. VITl, IQo. 4, pp. 446-448. 

Ottawa. Jiily-Aug. 1931. 

In the rei>oti on the Poultry Husbandry Department of the Manitoba 
Agricultural College (Canada), a description is given of the work carried 
out by the poullty plant bniuch. In addition to other work still in 
progress, experiments have been made concerning : i) the effect of electric 
lighting on egg laying; 2) the effect of climate on the annual egg production. 

I. — Experimi^nts on Epfrct of Et.kctrxc Lighting on Egg 
Laying (2), — Ofhosc experiments extended over 3 winters with White 
lycghonis and Jiarred Rocks. The results obbiiiicd clearly show that the 
use of electric light i^ssesses cerUiin distinct advajitagCvS for winter laying ; 
the use is limited to the moiilUs of October to December, but the birds 
whose qusirters are lighted lay many more eggs for which higher prices are 
paid, and the total revenue for the ye^ir is far superior to tkit expected 
from birds not subjected to light. 

II. ■— of Cijmatf UN Egg Production. — Experiments 

made in co-oi)emtion with the Poultry Dei>aTtmeut of the North Carolina 
Agricultural College at West Raleigh (U. S.). In August 1919, 25 
White Leghorn pullets belonging to a heayy laying strain were sent to 

(1) StiO jR. June 1930, No. 6x6. {Ed) ^ 

(i) See a. L^'b. 9io> No. 3)1. 
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West Raleigh; 25 pullets of the same age were reseived lor theMEini- 
toba Service. Both pens were fed exactly alike; the climate was the only 
difference. The appended Table shows the number of eggs obtained 
each month of the year beginning November i, 1919 and ending No¬ 
vember 1,1920. 

The difference in favour of tlie North Carolina climate w<is 6^',3 eggs or 
an average of 25.3 eggs per hen more than Manitoba. The observ«itit)us 
made during this experiment encourage the hope tluit it will lead to quite 
an daborate system of co-operative experimental work between the tx>ulliy 
departments of the different agricultural colleges and result in much closer 
co-operation than has exist^ hitherto. 


Egg production for each month of the year. 


I ALmiloUi 

November 1919.I 

December 1919.| <)i 

January 1920.| 

Februaty » 205 

March » 566 

April » . 3 J 5 

May s» 309 

June » 320 

July » 1:5 

August » 2x2 

September » . . t. 77 

October » .*. 

ToUUs 2 S 3 T 


NtivUi Circilltui 


150 

200 
115 
207 

462 

331 

3«3 

30t> 

IK) 

3 IY$ 


1265 - Variation in Fecundity of Domestic Fowls In Relation to the Number of 
Oocytes In the Ovaiy. — Sec No 12^3 oi tbisyec(,s(./e^. 

X266 - Silk ProdaclDig Ihseets of the Republic of San Salvador: Butachypien 
psidii and RptbsebUdia. jorullo* * - Caldi S., in de J inatltura 

Tropical, Organo dc la IHreceidn general dc AMunUitra e IwiHsUht de la HepMiia di Ml 
Salvador, Vol I, No. i, pp. 9-11 4 . San Salvador, Jammty 

Among the various silk-producing insects in the Rqniblic of Han Sal¬ 
vador, the author mentions the I^siocampid, liiUaihyplera phidii Htille, 
ayd the Attacid, Rothschildia jorullo Westw., as capfible of attaining a 
certain economic importance, 

Eutaohyptera {Mlimastri^ psidii lives wild in the oak-w<w>fls* of the 
hills surrounding^ Ciudad Bamos, Department of San Miguel. The spe¬ 
cies is eminently gregarious, jiakiiig large nests of while silk Unit Iwnise 
the colony, 

[I 2 C 4 - 126 C] 
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In the “ patio de ensayos " (experiment court), of the Agricultural 
Control Department the author fed the insects on the leaves of the guava 
{Tsidimn Gnayava), 

W. ScH.\Jsrs, of the United States National Museum, informed Cat/- 
DiSRON that he has often seen them living in a natural condition on guava 
platits in the temperate zone of Meidco. The author has also fed the 
larvae, UvS soon as they were hatched out, on close-headed cabbage; he 
was able to accustom them after a time to guava leaves. When the co¬ 
coons have been perforated, the bags of silk can be carded. Each female 
insect lays 250 eggs, and from 23-27 days after oviposition the larvae 
emerge; they are about 7 mm. long, and cast their skins several times. 
The species is univoltine, 

Rothschildia jorullo makes open cocoons that shine like silver. In 
his breeding experiments, the author was unable to obtain a single moth, 
for all the chrysalids were attacked by a parasite called mosca negra 
[Belvosia analis Macq.). 

1267 - The Inflaence of the Ineuhation Temperature Upon the Retention of the 

BiVOltine Character (x}« — Mollo a (Iblitutobacologico dclla a. ScubtaSupericne di 

Affrioollura di Portid), m Informizioni sme/w, Year VIII,No. 17, pp. 357-259. Rome, 

Seplctuber 5, r<)2r. 

It is well-known that bivoltinism is a very variable characteristic. 
Tlie bivoltine breeds of silkworms of the F^r East, on being introduced 
into Europe, tend to become univoltine, and the univoltine breeds that 
have been imported into Madagascar have become polyvoltine. 

Toyama (On Certain Characteristics of the Silkworm which are Appar¬ 
ently Non-Mendelian, in Biolo^isohes Centralblatt, VoL XXXII, No, 10) 
states that voltinism is easily affected by temperature during Ihe embryon¬ 
ic stage. From silkworm eggs exposed to about 80® F. (about 26.60 
moths were obtained all of which laid univoltine eggs, whereas if the 
eggs were kept at about 650 F. (about 18.30 C.) the moths laid either bi- 
voltinc or univoltine ejigs. 

Ilie author, liaving ex])erinientally tested Toyama's >statements, 
found them to he correct in the main ; bivoltinism is retained by incuba¬ 
tion at 180 C; it is less certain tliat this character is lost by raising the 
incubation teinpenitiiTC to 250 C., for probably other factors also come 
into play. With an incubation temi)erature of 180 C. tlie number of 
bivoltine caterpillars wius 96,9 %, but only 41 % when the temperature 
was a>s liigh as 250 C. 

Moths laying non-bivoltine eggs in the rearings from eggs incubated 
at 250 C., were those that emerged latest from the cocoon. It has also 
been ascertained that bivoltine eggs become coloured 2 or 3 days rnily 
before hsitching, while those that hxvo lost the bivoltine character assume 
a violet-grey hue 3 days earlier. % 

(i) Sc*c R, Oct, N'o. R* Nov t«)i7»fro. i«5o > Jan. 1918, No. 75 ; R 
Peb 1918, Nos. 107 and 198; R May 19x9, No. G47; R. July-Aug 1930, No. 78G. (hd) 
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1268 - Practical S:^iiopsis of the Different Breeds of Dogs. — zwacnijpoel tc , in AnwiU % 
dt Midechic vH^rinaire, Year 56, No. 6 , pp. 264-267. Ixclles-Bru‘-seIs, Jmic i()2i. 

The author makes a preliminary division into : I. breeds with normal 
proportions; TI elongated breeds; III. thickset breeds; IV. breeds of the 
basset type; V, other breeds. The first 4 gionps are subdivided according 
to: a) height; h) shape of muzzle and tang devclopiueni : c) ears, eye, 
coat, tail. Such are the characters distinguishing the breeds as given 
in the annexed table (see page 1605-1608) 

FARM ENGINEERING. 

1269 ~ The Water-Raising Machines and Motor Engines Most Suitable For Land- 
Drainage Plants. — Carbonaro D. (Civil Engineer), in Giornalc del Gmio Civile, 
I. Ycai I/VIII, pp 2^7 -j6i, figs. 16 Rome, Atiy 31, 10^.0 ; tl. Yeai EIX, pp. 4 <>y- 430 , 
figs. 21. pp 469-100, figs. 22 to 31, July 31 and Augiiiit 31, 1021. 

In his first article, the author refers to the methods which he consid¬ 
ers the best to adopt in choosing water-raising engines for land-dniinage 
plants. In the second, he devseribes the motor-engines used for drainage 
purposes and the requirements they must satisfy. The examination of 
each of these engines is preceded by an explanation of the mechanical 
principles upon which its construction and mode of working are based. 
He also gives a shoit description of the types of engines suitable for drain¬ 
ing land. This summary contains much practical information and should 
be a useful handbook both for students and engineers. 

I. — The best water-extracting engines for land-drainage plants 
are those in which the chief water-raising part operates with a free rotary 
movement in the water. 

In such machines the fixed and moveable c(>mponents arc extremely 
simple and can extract large quantities of water at reduced v^j}ced, and hence 
with regular and steady motion. To this class belong: a) water 
wheels with buckets; ft) watet wheels with float boards; c) watei-raising 
turbines and centrifugal pumi)s. The latter will ho in future the water¬ 
raising machines par excellence for drainage plants. 

The author describes in detail the special conditions under which 
water extracting machines have to work: i) the constani removal of iurbid 
waW, and especially of aquatic plants — 2) the great vaiiation in the 
depth of the water between the periods of the highest level and 1 hose towards 
the end of the process; 3) the destruction of Uk^ luctallic parts by the 
corrosive action of turbid water. Some means of preventing lliis trouble 
are suggested. 

The author is of opinion, that the machines giving the lK\st results 
in praising water during drainage operations aie water-extracting tur¬ 
bines and centrifugal pumps with vertical axis, next coming c*cntrifugal 
pumps with horizontal* axis. 

The latter, us^hally proviSed with a siphon, are suittible for low 
powers (not above 150, and p 3 fferably too IIP.), foi fairly clear water, 
and changes of level not excee^g 4 m. Itx such conditions, their delects 
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1 PfocHcal Synopsis of the Different breeds of Dogs {concluded), 

C, Small I 1 Bat-eated. | Derived from Btill-dog. I Frendl Bull-dog. 



V. breeds: Ba&less do& ediMo do0B^ luT dogs waBderiiig dogs, wild dogs. 
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in working are of little importance, and are set off by their greater simpli¬ 
city, low cost of installation and easy means of upkeep. In the case 
of water containing much sediment, in which the differences in level are 
above 4 m., the HP. required to work the pumps would be veiy high 
and the cost excessive. 

For very small plants (20 to 25 HP.) where it is wished to lessen 
the work of supervision as the force is limited, turbines succeed the best, 
for they reduce the cost of supervision and do not need any starting tip. 
This conclusion might appear to warrant a retuiu to the old water-raising 
apparatus, in wliicli after water-wheels had been given up, the work had 
to be done at first by means of submerged turbines with a yield never 
exceeding 65 %. 

It might also be objected, that the continual submersion of the tur¬ 
bines gives rise to high maintenance expenses ; that it is not easy to keep 
the axis perfectly vertical in buildings subjected to the vibration of the 
machines and erected in alluvial soil in the process of hardening, that the 
use of check sluices in the discharge canal necessitates costly masonry 
work ; that the check sluices often do not shut closely enough to prevent* 
the introduction of marsh plants or detritus, a defect which may also 
be due to the sinking of the masonry, etc. These objections however dis¬ 
appear if we consider that: i) the modem construction of water-raising 
turbines, thanks chiefly to the introduction of the diffuser, has increased 
the return to a figure equal to that obtained with the best centrifugal 
pumps (70 to 80 %); 2) in addition to the great advantages jnst mention¬ 
ed, the supposed up-keep difficulties can be turned into means of real 
economy, if the plant is well studied and the work perfectly executed, 
so as to avoid the necessity for repairing the submerged parts, valves 
and the adjustment of the shaft, as wdl as any danger of the masonry 
subsiding: the work of supervision would by this means be greatly light¬ 
ened ; 3) the installation expenses are not greater than in the case of 
vertical pumps and in large plants they might even be less than for 
horizontal centrifugal pumps. 

In future, the use of turbines or vertical centrifugal pumps is hkely 
to become geneml, for excellent results have been obtained with them 
in large dminago plants; in this connection it will suffice to mention 
the extensive drainage operations at Codigoro (Province of Ferrara) the 
refitting-docks of Venice and Taranto, and the great draining works car¬ 
ried out by the Escher Wyss Firm ol Zurich. 

Finally, the author describes the Humphrey and Stereophagus ” 
pumps. ThCvSe are based on principles differing entirely from those de¬ 
termining the construction of the apparatus previoudy examined, and 
being suitable for large water surfaces and small differences of levd, i1> 
is probable that they could be used for drainage. Ca^onaro concludes 
by giving a list of the manufacturers of the b^st and!mo^generaily used 
drainage pumps. 

II. — As hydraulic motors (which are difilcult to use at the lowest 
levels of the land to be draiaed), nmst be excluded, the motors that 
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can be used in water-raising plants are of 3 types: steam, internal 
combustion and decttic. The author gives a detailed study of these tyi)es, 
and in sudi order, that each machine described is tu<irc suibiblc for drain¬ 
age pttipovsos than the one previously mentioned. 

Steam Engines, — According to the author, Ixnlers with siiuill water 
pipes should not be used : the apparatus is coiiiplicatcd, costly and entails 
heavy installation and maintenance expenses for wliich the advantage 
of rapid evaporation does not compensate. Further, tliis adViiulage can 
also be obtained, to the required extent, by Uwsing boilers with large water 
pipes of the 3 t3^es: i) the Coniish boiler with 011c or more fimiaces; 
2) boilers with smoke or flame, pipes; 3) lx)ilcrs witli large water-pipes: 
the author considers the last and the Cornish boiler the best. 

In boilers with smoke pipes the ends of the pipes cxiK)sed to the 
flames wear out more rapidly, and are practically never used for fixed 
plants, in which the essential quality of these boilers viz., their lightness, 
is of no advantage. 

Cornish boilers, being rapidly freed from incrustation, are ostx'ci-. 
ally suited for hard waters if filtering-beds are not to be used. In other 
cases, boilers with large water-pipes are lueferablc, because in land drain¬ 
age work the essential object to be attained is great power of evapora¬ 
tion combined with maximum of security in the case of an cxi>losion» 
It is always wdl to use economisers and superheaters. 

As regards the motor, the best are ; for pressure up to 6-8 HP., uiono- 
cyiindtical engines, for 6-10 HP., double expansion engines, for 10-15 
triple expansion engines, for over 15 IJP., (xuadruple expansion extgines. 
For forces above 100 HP, condensation is necessary. 

For low speeds, up to a maximum of 100 revohrtioiis \ytx minute, which 
are much used in drainage operations, distribution by relejise .should he 
employed, above this limit (in drainage, as many UvS 200-225 revolutions 
per minute can be reached), as a rule, distribution by valves is used. 

Steam turbines have great advantages over piston engines : a therimc 
return of 40-60 %, as against 22-30 % ]yex second ; total return 95 %, 
or over, as against 90 %; weight for equal strength nnicli lower coal 
consumption etc. They have however not as yet Ixjexi employed in drain¬ 
age plants, on account of their great speed, ticcessilaiing the usc‘ of reduc*^ 
ers, either because the return decreases perccj>tibly with variutiqns in 
the charge, or because, conteaiiiK)raneously with the invention and ixnprove^ 
ment of turbines, DmsBi, and electric motors were invented atut soon 
brought to a perfection that made them justly i>teferrcd for drainage 
plants. 

Internal Combustion Engines, — The author examines gas engines* 
fiquid fuel engines, DiesiOIi engines, or scnit internal conibust-* 

ion engines, and g^es, as in the case of the boilers and steam engines* 
a list of*the be^-fcnown mvinfacturing firms. 

Electric Engines, — These, wliether with constant, or alternating 
current, or with indtiction,lcan all (with the exception of vSyiichronous 
engines with alternating current), be used in drainage. l<\jr sjxieds of 
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over 150-225 revolutions per minute, reducers causing an average loss 
of eneigy of 3 to 5 % are necessary; they are not required for low speed 
engines, but the latter are dearer. For this reason, especially for low 
pressure (up to 100 HP.), high power engines are almost always preferred. 
Oil each occasion the choice can be regulated by obtaining a specification. 

In Ihc case of high pressures, the machines are directly coupled to 
an electric motor with vertical axis which must be carefully chosen to meet 
particular requirements. 

As regards the type, the output of engines with contimious current 
is lower than that of the Ferraris alternating rotatory. They cost more 
to keep in order, and cannot be used for high powers (above 500 volts), 
owing entirely to the friction which destroys the brushes of the collectors 
(these have to be renewed every 2 years), and to sparking. Further, these 
Ferraris engines use the least economical form of current, the continuous, 
which, in long distance transmission would cause great loss of eneigy. 

These advantages, and the almovst universal employment of alternat¬ 
ing currents in the Central Rlectric Station, have led to the use of rota¬ 
tory engines. Of the latter, three phase t3^es are chosen, as the mono- 
pha.se type, owing to the presence of brushes and collectors which are 
in continuous use during work, have the same defects as engines with 
continuous curreut. These troubles are further aggravated by the alter¬ 
nating character of the current; the brushes have to be renewed every 2 
months, and the collector every 3 to 4 years; this entails an expense amount¬ 
ing to 15 % of the cost of the engine, and the intemiption of the work 
for I to 2 months, often necessitating the keeping of a reserve engine. 

On the other hand, the three phase engine combines the foUowing 
advfxntages, it is cheaper at the same pressure; its structure is simpler, 
for it uses the three pha.se current without any previous transformation; 
it is stronger, and the spirals are more easily detached ; it requires no 
collectors or bru.shes, (those needed for starting remaining unused during 
working ; it can stand a constant speed and strong and abrupt over-diaiges 
(30 % for several hours, 50 % lor half-an-hour and even 100 % for some 
minutes). 

The adoption of three pliase currents has made it possible for the force 
to be tmusiuilted a long divStance without any considerable loss; the in¬ 
vention of the rotatory i>ermits the direct use of the force without the ne¬ 
cessity of further tramsforuiation. These two applications mark the greatest 
j)rogrc‘ss hitherto made in industrial dectricity. 

It now remains to consider the advantages electric engines have 
over heat engines, and amongst the latter, the Diesee, which deserves 
absolute precedence over all the others. 

The installation advantages are evident: the low price of the DrESEt 
which costs, inclttding millwrighting and accessories, 500 to zooMre per 
HP (pre-War price), for both small and la:tge engihes, whereas electric 
engines with alternating or coniinuous current, and cdlnting reducers, 
transformers, accessories, tables, etc., do nft as a rule, cost half that 
amount excej)t for the cable. 


[tU9] 
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The cost of the cable catmot be estimated; it depends upon the dis¬ 
tance separating the plant from the Central Electric Power Station or 
place of current distribution, but in most cases, all cable es^nses devolve 
whoUy or in part upon the Station supplying the force and, on the other 
hand, as the cable can serve for the transmission of the current to st^venil 
plants, the expense can be divided among the various users. 

With dectric engines it is possible to divide up the suiface to be <lnuu- 
ed into small areas with separate plants and with differences of levels 
less marked than is necessary with a single installation. This question, 
however, requires careful study in each case, and does not admit of a general 
a priori solution, though it is possible to foresee the great economy which- 
might thus be effected:— in hydraulic opemtions, fewer agricultural 
canals, collectors and over-flow channds, fewer cuttings and sliallowor 
excavations, a reduction, even of several years, in the time needed for drain¬ 
ing ; less force absorbed by the water raising engines, less time exi)ended 
in constructional work {small dectropumps in a conesix>uding niimlxir 
of small sheds require less solid foundations and often a total masonry 
cubage bdow that of a laige Central Station), etc. So much as regsirds 
installation. 

The advantages as regards maintenance arc very plain, lilectric 
motors and transformers are of quite simple construction ; break downs 
which are frequent in the case of the DiBSiii/ are always of rare occurrence, 
so that the maintenance expenses are hardly ever half of those involved 
where the Diesel is used. 

Finally as regards actual working, a distinction must Ijc drawn be¬ 
tween : 

1) Supervision expenses: these are leSvS in the case of electric en¬ 
gines than with the DnosBL, as the former can be handled without any 
difl 5 culty; one man can superintend several neighlx>nring plants, and if 
they are not very large, can set them in motion from a distance. This 
applies especially to automatic low-i)ower engines with no brushes, or 
collector. In some cases (as in the driiiuage of the ** tlongo^K>lders ‘ in 
Holland), the engines can be startod autoniaticalty by m«iUvS of floats 
and electric relay substations. 

2) The consumption of lubricants: electric engines always need 
less lubricants than any others, because friction occurs only iii the sui)i)orts, 
and in the speed reducers, if present, 

3) In dectric motors, replacements of the lubricant and rags 
alone are necessary, whereas a constant supply of fuel is ref[uircd with 
Diesel and steam engines. 

4) The starting; this is absolutely instantaneous in eh clric engines, 
JO pumps or compressors etc. being used, as in the case of the DtiOvSEX,, 
and involving a certain loss of power. 

5 ) * The CQst per HP. hour; this in Diesel engines is alxnit 3 centime 
(average oil consumption per HP. hour 0.20 kg. whidi at o.io fr. the kg., 
makes 0.02 fr., and with the lubricator and lessees, about 0.03 fr.), or 
3 centimes per kilowatt hour (pre-War prices). Tu order that the electric 
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engine may show a similar result, the kilowatt-hour must not cost above 
3.5-4 centimes. A consideiably higher cost (3 to 6 centimes and over), can 
however be allowed, owing to the compensation due to the advantages 
above-mentioned, especially in large plants working only a few months 
annually. 

In any case, the electric Power Stations make different chaiges ac¬ 
cording to working hours, the lowest being at night and in the morning 
when there is less demand for power for other services. If the work of 
the plant is limited as far as possible to the hours of the night and morning, 
and if the cost of current is diminished by the construction of large 
hydroelectric plants, itmiay fairly be anticipated that electric engines will 
soon possess all the qualifications necessary to their extended use in land- 
drainage operations. 

In all cases where fuel can be procured on the spot, and its use is 
advisable from the standpoint of economy, it is certainly desirable to 
build a central Power Station and work the water-raising apparatus with 
electric engines. 

When used in groups of several units, wind engines can render signal 
service in assisting the elevators where the current supplied is of weak, 
or average strength and can serve as trustworthy auxiliaries of heat or 
electric engines. 

The author concludes by giving detailed information on the subject 
of water-raising plants already at work, or in course of "'construction, in 
Italy and other countries. 

X270 - €k>nstractiioD and Use of Evaporators In California. — See No. 1274 of this 
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r27x - Itw Faim in Quebec, Canada^ Their Yields and Methods of Administration.--- 

H/vRin J. A. (of the Cattle Breeding Service of the Federal Itoistiy of Agricul- 
lute, Ottawa), in Xkminion of Canada Deparlnufnt of AtirtciUtufe, Expenmental Farms 
Bulletin No. 96,14 pp. Ottawa, 1920. 

A preliminary enquiry into the condition of Agriculture in six coun¬ 
ties in the inovince of Quebec for the year ended March 31, 1920. 

In each county a representative district has been selected, and in 
each district a survey has l)een made of 25 representative farms. 

Special forms have been used for the collection of the information 
required, and by this means it has been found possible to construct an 
inventory, aijproximately conqdete and accurate for each farm. 

The reexsipis ftotn various souices were analysed and their total giveb the f ross revenue for 
the farm. • 

l^xpenmture was dasBifk^d rmder a number of beaclingB and tlic total gives «the gross 
expenditure. ^ • • 

The work of the fatmexb* sons, aged 14 years and upwards, is reckoned as ot equivalent 
value to that of the manual labour employed, so that, os regards the labour income 
all can be treated on the same basis. * 





TabIiE I. — Size of farms and labour income. 
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Depredation is reckoned at xo % per anntun for xnachinexy and live-stock, and 5 % for 
fann buildings. 

Interest on the total capital is ledconed at 6 %. The balance after deducting the total 
of expcndituie fiom the total of receipts is called the laboier mcome, being in fact the salary 
of the fanner and his uriCc in return for management and actual labour. 

As, in the hums to which the Bnquiiy relates, there were several groups, making no 
labour income the term « pins Idbowt income % or snrplnsls used in cases, where receipts are 
in esness of expenditure to indicate the salary of the farmer and his wife. The term « minus 
labour income » is used in cases where the year’s working gives an adverse balance with a 
deficit in place of a surplus. 

Dcfimtion of terms. — An animal unit is a horse or cow. Young cattle or other classes of 
live-stock arc portions of the unit, greater or less according to the amount of food consumed. 
The following number is required in eadh case to make up an animal unit: one or two year 
old heifers, 2 — calves, 4 — full-grown hogs, 4 — sheep, 7 — fowls, 100. Thus a farm may 
be said to have 24.5 animal units with a total stock ot 3 horses, 12 cows, i bull, 8 heifers, 

4 calves, 5 pigs, 14 sheep and 50 fowls or their equivalents. 

Cash Crop : term commonly employed for all crops sold direct for ready money. 

Crop indexi the value of all the crops raised on aU the forms to which the enquiry relates 
ih totalled ond divided by the total number of acres under cultivation. The result gives 
the basis of comparison and is represented by the number loo. Thu«i a harvesting index of 
X 20 shows that the value oi the acres cultivated on the farm in question is 20 % higher than 
the average of the farms included in the survey. 

J^.live~siock index ot 105.5 i'hows that this particular foim makes a profit on its animal 
units 5.5 per cent above, while a form with a live-stock index of 78 makes a profit 22 % 
below the average. 

The HUahle area is the number of cultivated or cultivable acres on the farm. 

Crop acres is the number of acres giving crops or pasture. 

The teims '* five best ** and " five worst ** farms indicate respectively the fiaixns where the 
labour income is highest and lowest without qualification or reference to quality of soil or 
live-stock or amount of capital. 

The first table indicates the size of the farms surveyed and the labour 
income. The conclusions derived from these figures are quite at variance 
with those resulting from similar surveys made elsewhere in so far as 
the labtntr income instead of increasing with tlie size of the farms and in pro* 
portion to their size, shows irregular variations in different groups of farms. 
For this result two particular groups are mainly responsible. 

In the district of T Assomption, as a result of the system of cultivation 
practised, the labour fucome has been generally higher than elsewhere; 
in the district of Iviike Jolm, on account ^f the high land values, 
the average working profit is reduced to nil. Thus each time that the farms 
of tliCvSe districts are in the niaiority in a set of returns, the results are mod¬ 
ified materially: otherwise they would have been very similar to those 
obtained from otlier enquiries of a similar character. 

A comparative table of the 5 best and 5 worst farms for each district 
is given. » 

The results obtained by tlie 5 best and the 5yorst f ilhns imthe UAssomp- 
tion district show that the difference in labour income do& not arise from 
a difference in capital expenditure, signifying poor quality/ of soil or live¬ 
stock, any more than in a difference in the average size of the farm or average 
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TABiyE H. — Cidtivation specialisei or general. 


Number of fanns. 

Average total capital. 

Average size of farms (crop acres) . . 

Average Axumal tTnit. 

Average I^ive Stock index. 

Average Crop index. 

Average per cent Gross Return .... 
Average Return per Animal unit . . . 
Average Return of Cash Crop per acre 
Average per cent cost of total expenditure 
Average labour Income. 



Dally Fanning 

Gcneifil 

1 D 4 iii:y F*hrmin<!; 


plUb 


for 


a Cash Crop 

Dairy Farum 

Clti* Trade 

No. 

25 

25 

25 

« 

20 610 

16319 

19 402 

Ac. 

I4I 


X29 

A 0 

24 

22.x 

26.4 

No, 

103-5 

100.2 

xxC.5 

No. 

125.8 

108,5 

X08.3 

% 

14 .4 

12.2 

13 

$ 

81.2 

75-2 

87 

$ 

7.86 

2.87 

1.74 

% 

12.9 

X2.6 


t 

+ 320 

- (>0 

— 70 


of the total expenditure. It depends rather upon the very important fac¬ 
tor of good management, which is expressed by an average gross 
return of 23.9 % on capital for the 5 best farms as against a gross return 
of 9.3 % for the five worst farms. This difference in gross return in favour 
ot the 5 best farms is to be explained by the fact that these farms make 103 
dollars per animal unit, while the 5 worst farms make 67 dollars only. More¬ 
over the 5 best farms make in cash crop profit 14.90 dollars an acre, 
while the same source gives a profit of 2.67 dollars only for the poorest farms. 

This difference of 14.6 % in the gross return in favour of the 5 best 
farms gives a labour income of 2 396 dollars to the more successful farmers, 
while the 5 worst farms show a deficit of 708 dollars. As these two groups 
of farms both belong to the same district, work in similar cliinalic condit¬ 
ions and on similar soil, and are of similar dimensions and similarly capital¬ 
ized, one is driven to the conclusion that the 5 worst fanns do not know 
howto turn to best account their natural advantages. Ollier figures also 
lead to the same conclusion : notably the relative projiortion for live stock 
(live stock index), winch stands at 146.2, the refillive ])r<>i>ortion for crop 
returns (crop index) which stands at 176 in the of the 5 lx\st, while for 
the 5 worst the figures do not exceed 90.6 and 86 resiiectively. Tlu‘se 
points deserve the fullest consideration for they are resixmsible for the re¬ 
markable difference m labour income shown by the two groups. 

All the groups or districts in which the farms do not make a i)rofit 
are those in which the live stock index falls below 100. 

The survey has proyed that the working of a farm costs on the ave¬ 
rage of the total capital invested. Hence, unless the various farm¬ 
ing operations are s^ arranged as to obtain a return from the different sour¬ 
ces ol revenue excess of*13 %, the farm will show a net loss. 

In order to ascertain what branch of farm work contributes most fiitg<i- 
ly towards labour income tlfe author made a study of three groups, each 
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consisting of 23 farms in the thiee districte showing greatert simikrity. 
A certain number of farms from each district were included in each of the 
tliree groups (See Table II). 

The fit^l KToup — dairy faiiiis + a cash ciop — inoludcfc. rorms which scJl their milk iu 
thefoimof cheese or butter and in which 7u ot the crops sold consists ot fruit, grass and 
dover seeds, pobitoes, maple sm*.ir, lolxicco and vegetables, not marketed through the 
live stock. 

llic second group —- general daily farms — indwles farms which sell their milk through 
the cheese factory or aeomery and m which 70 of the crops sold consists of hay 
and grain. 

The 3WI group — dairy farms for dty trade — indudes farms producing and selling their 
milk for dly trade; tlvir cash crop is comparable with that in one 01 other of the two 
earlier groui)«. 

An examination of Table II shows that one group only (dairy farms 
plus cash crop) makes a working profit, while the two remaining groups 
show a slight deficit. 

The average size of the farms varies slightly in each group, but as the 
amount of capital per acre is almost constant throughout, the difference in 
average size cannot be considered the determining factor, for the results iu 
groups 2 and 3 are almost identical. Similarly the percentage of total cost 
although somewhat higher in the case of the group than in the others 
cannot be regarded as the sole determining factor, for group 2, in winch it 
ivS lowest, makes no labour income. One can only conclude that group i 
makes on an average a higher labour income by obtaining a gross average 
return which is 1,4 and 2,2 % higher than that obtained by group 2 and 
group 3, This is to be accounted for by the fairly satisfactory return give 
en by its animal units coupled with the return for cash crop which is 
higher than for the remaining groups. 

The farms in group 3, — dairy farms for city trade, —• have a larger 
head of cattle, chiefly cows, than the farms in the two first groups, and'tliese 
animals are of better <|nality as is shown by the live stock index figure and 
the Tcturn per animal-unit. Howeverin spite of the high quality of the cat¬ 
tle, the ]>erccntage of gross revenue does not reach the average percentage 
of the total expenditure and labour income shows a deficit. This is due to 
the fact tlnit tlie farms in this groui> attention to the subsidiary 

lines of work, such as cash crops and the roaring of hogs and sheep. It 
is to lie concluded that specialization in milk-i)ro<luction for town trade is 
not the most remunerative branch of farm work, 

• The farms in group 2 — general dairy farms — may be regarded inr 
ol intermediate type. The cattle iu these farms are of inferior quality 
as is shown both by the live stock index and the receipts per animal unit. 
At the same time, as the sale of hay is the chief cash crop, few^ 
cattle are kept, fewer hands employed, there is expenditure on 
cake and thus working expenses are on a lower scaR Hence, yvhile the 
gross revenue of these farms falls below that of the othA groups, the net 
results are practically the same as those of group 3 though they are inferior 
to those of group t, the only group which shows really succes*4ful working. 
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The examination of tlie three tjrpes of farm mates it clear that in 
order to reckon on obtaining a working profit, the average gross return must 
be at least equal to 14 % ot the total capital employed on a farm. 

Many speakers and writers have urged the importance of einplt)ying 
sires of pure strain and high quality for all classes of cattle, if these are to 
give satisfactory returns. With the object of asceitaiuing the e-vict vtilue 
of a good sire, the author divides all the dairy herds covered by tlie survey 
into three groups as follows: group i includes the herds in which a few 
or all the cows are of pure stock as also the sire; group 3 includes grade arid 
high-grqde cows served by a pedigree bull; group 3 cows and bull of 
common type The results are given in Table III. 


Tabu? HI. — Quality of the htM^ prodttcUoH per coio and labour income. 



avd- aver- avex- 

ai;c 9 $ age I ♦ age $ | 

Ko. No. No. 


VAssomplion .... 25 25,0 108 -fl 746 I2.8| 97 +l 248 I2.<) 85 + 91 

I^achtite.25 16.2 126+ 28 12.3 134— 136 Tio — 884 

Aubrey.23 10.9 108 + 39 9 . 0 , 87 + 313 8.8 70,— 269 

Bedford.22 15.0 go—i on 18.8' 67— 6^o 16.5 (>7 — 119 

Montmagny.24 10.4 82 — 388 7.5I 61 — 33G O.l 63 — 542 

St Gedeon (I^ke St. I | 

Jean).26 16.0 66 —i T27I 21.3 65 —x 931 11.5 51 - t 384 

Average of total. 24.2 15.01 loi I— ifo 14.01 89— 321 12.0 72 — 487 

II I ' 

None of these groups bliows a woiking profit. The <|uality of the cow» 
is not the sole factor contributing to tins n*stilt, although the Ion*-* on working 
tends to increa.se almost in the same rafio as the <iuality of Hu* cows d€*. 
teriorates. It will be seen Uuit group I, oompovsed of pine l>n‘(l or high 
grade cows shows an average yield of roi dollars jkt head. In group 2, 
in which the cows are half-bred qr high gnule with a jK^digiee bull, the 
average yield is 89 dollars, and in group 3 (common type of cow and 
bull), 73 dollars only per head. Thu*«in tlie average* yield per cow, there 
is a difference of 12 dollars as between groups i and 2, fuul of 29 dollars, 
between groups i and 3. 

As on the average the herds in groups consist of twelve cows, the aver¬ 
age annual diEerence in return is 348 dolhirs as between groups i and 3, 
f. e, in favour of the cattleof pure stock when compared with the common 
type served by^a bull/>f siimlar class without taking into account the results 
in the ftilure generations, f^t least 65% of the milking herds in the prov¬ 
ince (which, in 1919 numbered 756 512 cows) are served by a bull of 
common breed. t 
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General conclusions. — i) A farmer who aims at making a plus 
labour income must so work his holding as to obtain a gross receipt above 
13 % of the total capital invested and keep his working expenses below 
this figure, 

2) Ill order to obtain a return in excess of the 13 % of capital in 
the prevailing conditions, each livestock unit on the farm must show an 
average return of 90 dollars or over, and to this must be added the receipt 
from a cash crop return, that is the sale of field crops 

3) To secure an average return of 90 dollars or more per live-stock 
unit, the stock must be of good breed liberally fed and well tended. 

4) the cash crops sold to increase the gross return should be of such 
a kind as not to cause any marked reduction in the number of live-stock 
units maintained. 

5) Farms which make a plus hibonr income are those in which the 
live stock index and the crop index is 100 or over. 

6) Farms with a high live-stock index use invariably sires of pure 
breed and good quality. 

7) Farms with a live stock index of 100 or over generally return 
a plUvS labour income index. 

9) Farms with a crop index of 100 or over and a live stock index 
below 100 always show a deficit. 

9) The size of the holding is not the sole factor making for success or 
otherwise in fanning. 

10) General dairy-farming and dairy-farming for city-trade do not 
give such satisfactory returns as ddiry-farming combined with a cash 
crop. 

11) The yield from cows varies with the quality of the bull employed. 
Bulls of common breed or low quality cause in the province of Quebec 
an annual net loss of over ii million dollars. 

AGRICUI/TURAI, INDUSTRIES 

1272 - Wine lllKaking in Peru. — See No i ^30 or this Review, 

1273 Fermentation ot Eleetrlficd Bistnieiy Musts. — mczx&drouo. rsoiio-Diieitotc 
<ldla R. Stadoue SperiiocQtcUe dcUa Cditixa dcUa Bozbiibietola, Rovigo), in licttmim 
deWAs^odaathne ItaUam deUe XndttstrU d$Uo xucehero 0 eUlVaJcool, Vol, XIV, No. 6, pp. 120- 
;r2i. Dologua, Sept. 1921. 

In one of the large distilleries of South Italy, the must used was 
electrified for a fairly long period (about 20 days). 

The cellar was fitted with iron vats connected by several charge- 
pipes which enabled the electric current to be transmitted ftom^ne 
to another. The contact was made by means of khe conducting wires 
carrying the light to the lower part of the cdl 5 r; in this way, the receptacle 
and tlie must flowing into the iron vats were electrified, only some of 
the vats being loft untouched. • 

The author was unable to measure the ainomit of electric force sup- 
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plied to the vats and musts ; some idea of its strength could however be 
obtained from the fact, that if a person dipped his finger into the fermenting 
liquid, or into the must flowing into the vats, the electric shock was mote 
than he could stand, 

Microscoinc and chemical examination revealed no altcmtioii in the 
fermentation process, or deterioration of the ferment in the electrified 
vats as compared with the unelectrified bands. 

A very large number of investigators have made experiments with 
a view to determining the action of electricity upon fermentation, but it 
is rare to find an experiment carried out on such a large scale as that just 
described (where 900 hectolitres of must were treated daily) and continued 
for a sufi&ciently long period. 

The microscope showed: a quite clear, pure alcoholic ferment free 
from all foreign microorganisms, the cells being turgid and traiisi)arent, 
neither granular nor corroded at the edges. The fermentation was such as 
takes place in the presence of a high acid content. The umltiplication 
of the microorganisms was slightly reduced, but not to the point of endan¬ 
gering the progress of fermentation; Jthe author therefore saw no necessity 
to lower the density, and increase the oligozyniogenetic salts, in order to 
obtain a larger quantity of yeast, and hence greater enzymic activity. 

From the chemical point of view it was noticeable that towards the 
end of fermentation, less acid was formed as might be expected in the ab¬ 
sence of foreign microorganisms and especially of butyric bacteria. No 
special determination was made of the quantity and quality of the products 
obtained from these electrified musts, for the laboratory possessed the 
means for a superficial test only. The alcohol was also quite satisfactory 
in rectification plants. 

The substances fermented were fig-juice followed by carob-jiiice; 
both were fairly clear, having been first filtered. 

The author mentions this case, for, if the experiment werc‘ repeated 
at another distillery, it would be desiitible to te.st the effect of the electri¬ 
city and also have some means of measuring the amount of electrical 
energy applied to the must, in order to know whether the process coiibl 
be profitably adopted as an easy and coiivenieut mesins of obtaining 
pure fermented liquids, 

1274 - Grape-drying: Construetion and Working of Evaporators in California (i), 
— Crubss, W. V„ Christik, a. W., and Elosskkdkr, V. C. CoUokc of 
Agricultural Ej&penincfit StaUw^ UerheUy, CuHfomia^ Bulletin No. 322 pp. 421-471» 
figs, ir. Tables 8, Berkeley, Ca., 1920, and in MoniKty BuUetin of the UepaHment 
of ii^riculture, State of California, Vol. X, No. a, pp, 60-66. Saomneato, Ca.^ 
^ Febxuaty 1931. 

I II. — Evaporators of many types have been used with varying 
degrees of success fof many years. From the exi>eriencc gained in the 
use of these evaporators ancf from observations and nieasurenicnts taken 

(r) Soc R, I>ec. X9i«, No. ijoj*; R, Au«ii^t lojr, No, S- 5 «; R. St'ptwulx^r 1921 
No. 953. {Rd) 
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by scientific investigators certain principles have become recognised. 
Latdy however, some of the older theories are being discarded or seriously 
modified. Most of the data here reported were obtained in the commercial 
evaporator at the University Farm, Davis, California, although a great 
many small scale experiments were made in the experimental evaporators 
at Berkeley. 

An evaporator of the horizontal tmmel air-blast type and of 6 tons 
of fresh fruit capacity per charge, was constructed during 1919 on the first 
mentioned farm by funds furnished by the State Board of Viticultural 
Commissioners and the University. This was used successfully in the 
drying of grapes and prunes. Plans, cost and general specifications of 
this evaporator are to be found included in this article. Sketches indicat¬ 
ing revised evaporator plans recommended to growers are also given. 

Most of the suggested improvements are now being made on the farm 
evai)orator described. The revised plan is given, and the general specifi¬ 
cations of an clfective type of improv^ emergency evaporator are shown as 
follows 

1. Tmnd. — Inside dimensions, 50 x 6 % feet wide x 7 feet high. 
Walls of double thickness with building paper between the walls. T. & G 
flooring on 2 x 4 inches pine frame. 

Air return flue 50 X 6 % x 2%feet of same construction as tunnel to 
be placed above the tunnel. This to connect to fan discharge and to fur¬ 
nace room. An additional height has been found necessary for efficient 
operation and rapid drying, Hoor of tunnd. to be of concrete or of coarse 
sand and to be t8 in, higher at fan end than at furnace end of the tunnel. 
A sliding door on one side, one foot from each end of tunnel, 7 ft. high X 
64 in. wide. Doors to be hung on overhead track and rollers. 

A 24 in. dry yard track of 8 pound per yard rails on 4 x 4 in. ties, 
2 ft, on centre, imbedded in the floor. Track to extend between trans¬ 
fer tracks xnakhig it 37 ft. in length. 

'Cransfer tracks with rails 42 in., apart to extend through each door 
connecting at end of tunnel to the tunnel track and to shed track at side 
of tunnel tmck (See figure). All wood parts at end of tunnel connect¬ 
ing to furnace room to be covered with double thickness asbestos. 

Connection to furnace room to be full size of tunnel. 

2. Furnace Hoorn, —* Six-inch reinforced concrete or hollow tile 
construction recommended. If a cheaper, but still, safe type of construction 
is desired, use corrugated sheet metal over a frame of 2 in. iron pipe. 
Do not use wooden framework. Floor of gravd. Room 16 ft. long X 
II ft, high X 8 ft. wide, inside dimensions. 

Install furnace and heating pipes before erecting furnace room. 

Furnace to consists of an old boiler shdl 10-12 ft. long X 36 - 48 
in. in diameter (48 preferred), with tubes removed and one head amoved. 
Other head to connect horizontally to 12 ifi. pip^. AUrovet holes or 
other openings to be sealed smoke tight. Open end of fimace to project 
through end wall of furnace room opposite^tunnel and to be fitted with a 
mt>tor-dxiven crude oil or distillate burner if electric power is available; 

[l»T4] 
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Otherwise with a gravity distillate burner of largest size. Furnace also 
to have a removable grate, which may consist of several cross bars and 8 
or 10 lengths of dry yard rail. This is useful in emergencies to permit 
burning of wood or brush. An adjustable door 2 ft. X 3 ft. Ls installed 
above the furnace in end wall for admission of fresh air. 4 

Heating pipes of 12 in. heavy gauge black sheet iron: 9 pieces T2 fc^et 
long arranged above the boiler in three tiers. Pipes to be supjDorted on 
I in. water pipe framework. Heating pipes joined at ends by return 
bends, except at furnace outlet and stack, where 2 way connections are used. 
Two 2 way connections: one short piece pipe about i ft. long; 7 return 
bends and 5 elbows will be needed, 

3. Fan, — Multivane fan with top vertical discharge. Fan wheel 
of 42 inches diameter and to operate at 450 R. P. M. or greater speed. To 
be located at end of tunnd opposite furnace room and to be used as a 
suction fan. The fan outlet to connect to air return flue and to an open 
air discharge of same cross section as fan outlets. Both outlets to be 
fltted with adjustable dampers so that any desired proportion of the air 
may be recirculated. A 20 h. p. motor or engine is necessary for power. 

It is assumed that a tractor or some means of power used for other 
purposes will be used to operate the fan. This fen will cost over $500. 
It may be replaced by a 7 foot disc fan to operate at 400 R. P. M, Tliis 
is much cheaper but is less satisfactory. 

4. Cars, — Twenty Fresno County style dry yard cars with wooden 
frame. Frames 3 ft. x 6 % ft. long and to be placed at right angles 
to the track upon which the cars operate. Two uprights of 2 in. X 
4 in. pine to act as tray guides in centre. 

Cars to be fltted with bumpers to pemut clearance of wheels. 

Two lower ste^ transfer cars for 42 inch track. 

The tunnel cars should have strips of rubber mall i tig nailed to 
bottom of frames to prevent passage of air below the cats, 

5. Trays. — The cars designed for 2 ft. x 3 ft. mi sin itays with 
I in. X 2 in. cleats at ends. When stacked on the car llu^re will be an 
open space of 2 inches between trays. 

6. Shed, — Shed 60 ft. long x 20 ft, wide, to cover drying tunnel an<l 
to provide protection for unloading dried fruit. Shed iimy be of lean 
to ” design ^d should be at least 7 ft. high at eaves. 

7. Modifica:^ns necessary for S^Foot Trays„ — The tunnel must 
be made 8 ft. 3 in. wide for 8 ft, trays. The cats must liavc frames 8 ft. 
X 3 ft. No other changes necessary. The trays to be sbicked cross¬ 
wise of the turmel. 

Whm the trays are stacked on the cars it will be necessary to 
place strips at least i ^ inches high between them to permit ixissage 
of air.^ 

8. Hoiififotionf necessary for 6 x 3 Foot Trays. - No coutw guide 
posts wiU be ne«ed on the cais for these trays. This is the only clumge 
ne^ssaiy. It will be found-advisable to plaee high deiits across oixls 
and centres of trays to permit pa-ssage ol jiir. 
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9. How Plant May he Cheapened^ — The tcmnd walls may be made 
of heavy roofing paper double thickness. The furnace room may be 
made of corrugated metal. A disc fan made to order for $100 or less may 
be UvSed, but this will reduce the efficiency of the plant. The shed over 
the drier may be covered with roofing paper. It is strongly recommended 
tliat the furnace room, drying tunnd and air return flue be built in the pro¬ 
portions indicated and that no reductions be made in the size of the fan 
or the air heating system. 

Use op the evaporator. — It is assumed that the evaporator is 
only to be used in unfavourable dr3dng weather. Therefore no provis¬ 
ion has been made for sulphuring houses, dipping equipment, etc. 

I. Stacking Trays. — In case of rain it is still necessary to stack 
the trays in order that the fruit may be as little damaged as possible be¬ 
fore it reaches the drier. The evaporator is able to deal with a limited 
amount of fruit only at each loading. 

a. Sulphuring Wet Fruit — In cases where a very large proportion 
of the fruit is still on trays and where the fruit is severdy wet with 
rain it is advisable to sulphur all of such fruit which the drier can not 
attend to for 3 or 4 days. This will check mould and fermentation. Sul¬ 
phur hoods such as those described by Bioietti and Way (i) may be 
quickly made of light wooden frames and roofing or building paper. These 
are ])laced over the stacks of trays. Raisins are sulphur^ 30 minutes, 
and prunes r to 2 hours. 

3. Loading the Cars. — Muscat fidd tra3^ with side deats and with 
ends open would be stacked crosswise of ttmnel on the cars and with z ^ 
inch strips^ between them to permit passage of air. 

Trays 6 ft. x 3 ft. and 8 ft. x 3 ft- would be stacked crosswise of 
tunnel on the cars, and i % inch strips placed between them. 

4. Heating the Fruit — After the tunnel is filled, the burner is started. 
About 15 minutes later the fan may be started. Until the fruit is thor¬ 
oughly heated and the air at the furnace end of the tunnel readies 160® F., 
the fan is allowed to discharge into the return flue and all of the air is recir¬ 
culated. The prdiminary heating will usually require about an hour, 

5. Continuous Operation. — After the fruit is heated the fan should 
then be adjusted so that about three-fourths of the air is ledrculated and 
one-fourth allowed to escape. 

The temperature should not rise above 1650 P., although 160° F. may 
be used safely. 

It will be found difficult to determine when the fruit is sufficiently 
dry. This is best done by removing a small sample of the fruit from trays 
at the furnace cud of the tunnd and allowing it to cool for 15 or 20 mi¬ 
nutes. Its degree of dryness can then be determined fairly^ccutafely. 
There is a tendency for most operators to over-dry the fruit. 

6. Air Baffles. — Should there be a tendency foa; ’SEfi trSlys near the 
top of the tunnel to dry more rapidly than those nearer the floor, sheet 

\ 

fi) Citcuhr 21 1 , Univ. CaUfornda. "Saving ReSsins by Stdphtiring1919. 




metal adjustable bafldes may be placed acro^^s the opening between the tilli¬ 
ng ®and the furnace room. The upper half of the aliening may be covered 
in this and the bg^ffles adjusted at an angle which gi\'cs even distri¬ 
bution of the ^fr. • 

Air tends to dow between the stacks of trays and the wiills of the 
tunnel, and above the topmost 4tay and beneath the trucks more rapidly 
than it does between the trays. Should such air Icaksiges be evident it will 

inu} 
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Fig. 3. — Revised University Farm Evaij^ator. 
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1)C necessary to nail flexible baffles to the walls and ceiling to force the air 
between the trays. Rubber door matting or second-hand rubber belting 
nifty 1x1 used. Such baffles are usually necessary and their use must 
not be neglected if efficient drying is desired. 

Dipping the grapes in a dilitte boiling lye solution approximatdy 
doubled the rate of drying. Most wine-grape varieties and Muscat grapes 
required a lye solution of 2 to 3 % to obtain successful results, To¬ 
kays and Thompson's Seedless requir^ only a % solution. 

The suction type of fan proved more satisfactory than the blast ty^. 
The multivane fan was found to be much more efficient than the disc 
tyiie. The air-blast distillate burner was more satisfactory than the 
gravity burner, although both were used successfully. An airjblast jfto- 
grevssive tunnel type of evsiporator with furnace equipp^ to 1>um oil or 
wood, and with cars and tmeks to facilitate handhng^fthe trays, is re¬ 
commended. A small stack evaporator is recommended for smaller 
farms:— • 

(icueral S'pecificaiions of S^mll Siaok Evaporator: — i) Four drying 
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compartments each lo ft. long x 7 ft. high x 37 in. wide, above a fire 
pit, Compaitments open above pit and to ventilator. 

2) Each compartment equipped with 15 horizontal tmy runways 
of 2 in. X 2 in. material; runway 10 ft. long and nailed to 2 in. X ^ in. 
studding. 

3) Partitions between compartments open, except for tray runways, 

4) One folding door, 7 ft. X 38 in,, for each compaitnieut. 

5) Outer walls of dryer of i in. x 12 in. material surface one side, 
double, with 3 in. sawdust-fiUed space between. 

6) Roof of lean-to construction, lower side at height of top of 
drying compartments, higher side about 4 feet above top of compartments. 

7) Ventilator, 12 ft. X 2 ft. and 6 ft. high above centre of roof, 

8) Eire pit 14 ft. long x 10 ft. wide, 4 ft. below ground line, and 
4 ft. above. Walls of 6 in. concrete. Several i ft. x I ft. openings at 
ground line for admission of air. Would be better if air weie admitted at 
bottom of pit instead of at ground line. 

9) Furnace of old boiler shell 6 ft. long and 3 ft. in diameter. 
Bottom lined with fire brick. Excavation and steps leading from ground 
level to furnace floor level. 

10) Burner, large stove distillate type. Fed from tank above 
by gravity. 

11) Air heating jupes: One 16 in. pipe connecting to furnace at 
one end of chamber and to 20 in. drum at other end. This 20 in. dnmi 
in turn connects two 9 in, pipes which return to the funmcc end of room. 

. At the furnace eid of room these two pipes connect by vertical ell)ows 
to two 9 in. pipes which return to opposite end of pit. 'J'hey are here 
imnedby aT joint to a 9 in. pipe returning above centre of pit lo the 
smokestack. There is, in all, one 16 in. pipe about 6 ft. long ; one 20 in. 
drum, about 8 ^ ft. long, and five lengths of 9 in. pipe, each alxtul 13 ft. 
long. One aad of each 9 in. pipe projects through Iho oomeiit wiill and is 
covered with a soot cap to facilitate cleatiing. 

12) Trays: Ordinary 8 ft. x 3 ft. dry yard trays arc* used but 
2 ft. X 3 ft. field trays may be placed in the drier. In tin* compart¬ 
ments, tray No. i shonld bo placed agsiiiist the tmir wsdl. No. 2 against 
the door, No. 3 against the rear wall, suid so on for the other tmys. 
This ar^gement will force the air to flow iicro.ss the trays. 

It is necessary to shift the tra3^ from tlie top of the comitartnienis 
downward, one tray ar a time, as the lowermost tray becomes dry, for tlie 
reason that the fruit on the trays near the top of tlie com])artuient dri<‘s 
very ranch more riowly than that on tmys nearer tlie furnace. 

Recirculation of a large proportion of the exhaust air from the evap- 
oraror g^tiy reduces final consumption without reduction of tlie rate 
of drying. Reqypulation prevents overdrying of the fniit and permits 
regulation of moisture oontetTc of tl» dried product. It is Ix'lieviri tiuit 
higher temperatures of drying may be employed where tlie Immidityof 
the air used in drying is increa.'*ed by recirculation. 

The rate of air flow through the evaporator, and es^pecially over the 
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trays, determines the rate of drying. An anemometer is used to measure 
the velocity of the air currents. 

Dried grapes of 25 %, or less, moisture kept perfectly; those of 30 % 
or over were spoiled unless heavily sulphured. The dried product equal- 
ise<l rapidly in moisture content, and stemmed satisfactorily within a few 
hours of drying, when dried to about 10 % moisture. Flat-bottom tmys 
were found to bo ilistinclly preferable to screen trays for many reasons. 

No definite constant difference in yidd could be found between sun- 
dryiiig and evaix)ration. The colour and flavour of the juice obtained by 
soaking sun-dried grapes in water, was much inferior to juice obtained from 
evaporated grai)es. Temperatures up to igo® F. were used successfully 
on red wine grapes, although it was found necessary to remove them 
from Ihe evaponitor as soon as dry, to avoid injury to colour and 
flavour. A temperature of i65<^ F. may be used in regular practice. 


X275 " The Utilisation of the Stones of Table Fruit —Truelli: a , in La Natare,ii{o. 2407, 

PI). Paris, July 16, 1021. 

Tlic vSloues of our principal table fruits are regarded as waste products 
of no ficoount, whereas in certiin cases they could be used profitably 
either os food or in the orchard, iu the various ways described by the 
author. 

Rai'K) op 8 toni 5 Wisicmt iX) ToI'Ai, Fruit Wjeoioht. — Our chief 
table fruits are, in order of ripening: cherries, apricots, peaches and plums 
The proportion the stone bears to the fruit is little known, but some idea 
of it can be gathered from the figures taken by TrutejuI/]® from i) Recherches 
mr la composition i&s fruits frais by Girard, published by I/endeit 
in 1918, in the Bulletin du Ministbre de VAgriculture and; 2) from Dr. HoT- 
tkr's jiapem Die oh&mische Zusammenseizung steinischer Obstfruchte pu¬ 
blished in Lafulw, chemische Landes^-Versuchstation Graz, in 1906. 

The figures found by Aime Gerard are as follows: 


Weight of stones per xoo gm, of fresh fruit 


Chetty • 

Royal , . . . 

» Mc)iitiiu>n*ucy . 

Apricot Auversne . . 

» niaiic <lc l*aris 

» l)c plcin vent 

IVnch Midi. 

» Moutreuil . . . 

• Perpigaan. . ■ 


6.01 gin. 
S.oo » 

6 .UX » 

7.12 » 
5. so » 
6.40 » 

» 

5.20 » 
b.19 » 


Plum Reine Claude.4.07 » 

» Hoioiicur . .77 » 

» MindJcUe . 5.65 » 


HoiTiiR states tliat the weight of the stone* per jgo gm. of fully- 
developed fruits varies in cherries, from 4.1^ gm. to XK gm. ;ln apricots, 
from 6 to 11 gm.; in peachess, from 8.5 gm. to 13 gm.; in Sdne-Oaude 
plums, from 5.3 gm. to 9.1 gm.; in Miiabdles, from 4.7 gm. to 12 gm. 
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It is found that in Styria the variations in the proportion of the si ones 
for the same kinds of fruits are even greater tlian in France. If ccilain 
natural variations are disregarded, the figures show that these fniits, as 
regards the proportion of the weight of stones to total weight, may 
arranged in the following ascending order: plums, apricots, cherries, peaches 

Use EOR Tabi^e. — With the stones the confeotioiiei, and even the 
housewife, can make creams, distilled waters, evssences, hipj)ocras, nitafias 
and sherbet. As the special fliivour characterising hipi)ocras and mtafia 
is due to the hydrocj^nic acid and oil of bitter almonds produced by the 
decomposition of the amygdaline present in the kernels, which takes place 
in the presence of water, the stones of peaches and cherries especially, 
must not be used to excess, as they contain much more of the acid tlian 
those of the other fruits. 

Hippocras. — The ancient tonic drink known by this name was 
made with sweetened red wine in which cinnamon was infused. hVuit- 
kemd hippocras is a kind of ratafia made of white wine coiitaiiiing the 
fresh kernels of apricots, peaches, and occasionally of plums, but never 
of cherries. The following is a recipe for 5 litres of white wine : 

TaJee 15 .stones of the above-named fruits, cnick without injuring the kernel, so£ik 
for z4 hours in 25 centilitres of brandy (alcoliblic strength sc<*) add 300 gm. of sugar dis¬ 
solved in white wine, leave the misiure to stand for x|8 houta: strain and filter through 
filtering-paper to obtain a dear liquid. 

Ratafia. — This can be made in two ways; with kernels only 
or with the entire stones. The first method is the better with apricots 
and peaches, and the second with cherries and plums. The following is 
a recipe for i litre of brandy (alcoholic strength 0o<»). 

Ihom 75 to 100 gm. of kernels shonhl be taken, whaltver atones me eho^ou, but three 
or four kinds may be usc<l, provided the total weight doc> not excved this .niionnt. 'llius 
30 gm, of apricot, peach and iilimi kcmtls ttui Iki n«-ctl, aiul 10 ‘'lu <*f i!u*n*y ki'riieli. If 
peach and cherry kitneJs aie used alone, it is liettei to keep to (lu niiiiiiinmi c|u.iutily of 75 gm, 

Blandh the kenu]<, in hot water, and put tlniu into a bottle (Ntnlaiuiiig 1 liln^ of Inaiidy 
falooholic strength Oo**); cork, and leave to M>aK lor lu itiys. Tlw‘n -tniiii or tllter through 
paper, adding to the liquid a clarituMl «-yn!p nunle by luMtinp, son jjni. of wm.,ir with Imlf a 
litre of waUr. If tins produas hlight tiirbidily. filter again to <ibt.du a innleitlj clear 
liquid. Keep in well-corked bollles in a room with iivenme letniK ratuu'. 

Use K)RHoRTiciii/niKU, - ('olUrltnt ’*'/««<•«. TIiIm imtM lx*doiio in 
sucha wayas to Iciive tlieintc>>nnKnit iutsict and olc'iui. Whon tin* slom's 
of the four fruits are used industrially in laij'O quaiitil ies for tlio pnq simi ion 
of essmees, syrups or wines, care must 1» taken wluitowr means of extnic- 
tion are used to see that all the kernels, which are not absolutely entire, 
are allowed to pass out of the press together with tlie refuse imlp. The Iwst 
le^ts are obtained with the different implements used hy confectioners 
for the T M^ip ose. 

PRESEgvAmpN. -* Ihuit stones may lie used in two ways: t) sold 
to seed merchantsi; 2) sown lor seed. In the first case, tlie .stout's aw 
washed as soon as procuietl, and put to dry on a screen in a rather strong 
current of air or in the .stm, bift not in a drying stove, as the luKit would 

[IWJ] 
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affect their power of germination. They are then shut up in wooden or 
tin boxes in a dry, well-ventilated place, to prevent the growth of moulds, 
and the attacks of insects and rodents. 

The author does not know the sale price of stones, which varies ac¬ 
cording to the kind t)f fruit, quantity, quality etc. The following prices 
taken from trade catalogues will however give a general idea : apricots 
3 fr.; cherries 3 fr.; ordinary peaches 5 fr.; Montreuil peaches 10 fr.; plums 
2.50 fr. to 4.50 fr. per kg. 

When the stones are kept for sowing at the right season, the best way 
of preserving them is “ stratification.” This means placing the stones in 
layers alternating with beds of damp sand, or fine soil. 

The beds then made are 3 to 5 cm. thick according to the size of the 
stones. The object of this method is not only to preserve the stones in 
good condition until they are planted, but also to prepare them for germi¬ 
nation by softening the integument and thus encouraging the growth, 
and extrusion of the radicle. 

In tlie country, horticulturists requiring a limited number of plants 
can put 20-30-40 stones in layers in a flower-pot, on any earthenware jar. 
When however it is desired to make a small nursery, a box should be used, 
or with a groat number of seeds, a conical heap should be made in the open 
air the stones being arranged in layers on mivSed dry beds of soil, as already 
described. 

It ivS hebt to arrange the vStones in layers at once, and then protect 
them from the weather and rodents. The receptacle containing the 
stones may be placed in a cdlar, or store-room where the temperature is 
low and regular, and covered with a tile or a sheet of ^ass, or if the heap 
is buried at the foot of a wall, a little mound of soil 0.40 m. high can be 
jnled over it to protect the stones from frost and rain. With a large 
number of stones intended for sowing, the soil should be 0.50 m. deep 
and covered with a layer of straw o.io m. thick, the straw being kept 
in i>ositiou at the top by an inverted flower-pot. A circular trench round 
the mound completes the arrangements. Under favourable^ conditions, 
germination b^iis in March, and when the temi^etature is suitable, the 
seeds can be plsinted in well-prepared soil from March-April. 

1270 - The Ck)miii 6 ro!al Utilisation of Cotton Stalk. — nujktin of the impetuti JwtthtU’ 

Vol. XIX, No. I, up. 13-18. lyOttdou, 1921. 

The question of the most economical method of disposing of the enor¬ 
mous quantities of cotton stalks which are left after the crop has been 
harvested is one that has received much attention. The destruction of the 
stalks is particularly important if they ate liable to harbour insect pests, 
which might otherwivse be carried over from one season to the next. ^ In 
most cotton growing countries it is tistml to use the cotton stalks as fuel 
and their utilisation in any other direction wouKL thej»fore^ depend on 
their local value for this purpose. * 

I. — Source or fibre. — Experiments have been made in the 
United States and in ligypt to test the ^ssibiHtics of utilising cotton 
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stalks as a source of fibre. Results appeared to indicate, however, 
that the extraction of fibre from the bark of the stalks would not prove' 
a profitable undgirtaking, as the work involved in haudliiig and retting 
the stalks and preparing the fibre would not be repaid by the price oWaiu - 
able for the product. In this connection it may be roughly estimated 
that with a yield of 1000 lb. of stalks per acre, it would be noocbsaiy to 
collect and treat the stalks from 10 acres to obtain % ton of fibre, the 
value of which would he only about half that of Bengal jute. 

II. — Paper maxing triaes. — Tiials carried oirt by the United 
States did not give encouraging results; the pulp foiuid dihicult to 
bleach on account of its dark outer bark, and the yield varied from 35 
to 43 % with a short and weak fibre. Cotton stalks however under 
recent examination at the Imperial Institute and coming from the Punjab 
and Central Provinces in India provefl more promising. Results showed 
that when treated by the caustic soda process these ludian cotton stalks 
yield a paper pulp of fair quality, which can be blcaclied to a pjile 
cream tint. The yield of pulp is rather low (34 to 41 %) and it luis been 
found necessary to employ larger quantities of caustic soda tlian in the 
case of esparto and similar grasses, but the results are sufficiently x)romis- 
ing to justify further consideration. 

in. — Disxuxation triads. — Preliminary trials have been car¬ 
ried out recently at the Imperial Institute with a view to determining the 
^ssibility of utilising cotton stalks for the production of charcoal, pyro¬ 
ligneous add and other products, by the process of dry distillation. The 
stilks used came from the Central Provinces, India, and the results, ex¬ 
pressed in percentages by weight on the stalks as received are shown as 
follows 

Weight of material distilled, 3 lb.; Time required for distillation 3 
hours; % Charcoal 35.4; crude pyroligneous acid 41.1 (containing: acetic 
acid 3.0, dissolved tar 2.6, cnide wood napththa (100 %), 1.5); tar sepsmitc 
76 (containing acetic add, 0.4). Total yield of tir 10.2, total yield of 
acetic add ^.4 

The tar obtained was a fairly thin readily mobile li<iuid of brownish- 
black colour; the charcoal obtained could only Ik? muked as fuel duir- 
coal; the acetic add yield was rather below the avenige (piautity obtainetl 
from hard-woods but the yield of wood uaphtlm was alxmt tionual. 

The feasibility of distilling cotton stalks successfully in India would 
depend, on finding local markets for the products, esiKscially tlx* cluirco«il 
and tar. Regarding the cost of distillation, attention is drjiwn io the 
fact that as cotton stalks are bulky materials, tliey woukl recjuire large 
retorts even if they were cut iu pieces and compressed Ix'fore treatment, 

1277 - Utifltsation of West Afriean Corkwood, Musanga Smithii for the Manu- 
faetore of Pw^r etc. — BuUeHn of the imperial Imtime, Vol. XIX, No. i, 
pp. 10-13. Dondigi, 1921. 

Two logs of corkwood, Musanga Sfniihii R. Br., were srnit recently 
from Sierra lyeone to the Imperial Ihslitute for examination, 
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The wood was found to be soft and easily worked, but possessing 
a short coarse grain. Owing to the exceptional lightness of the wood, 
experience has t>rovod the iinsnitabilit}" of using this material for the ma¬ 
nufacture of artificial limbs, us originally suggested. However, as a 
source of ])ai)er })ulp the wood appears to be a promising material. The 
wood re(iuiTcd ralher drastic treatment but gave a good yield of pulp 
which possessed satisfactory felting properties. 

The wood treated with caustic soda resulted in a pulp which was in 
some cases dillicult to bleach and in others bleached to a cream colour. 

Wooil treated by the sulphite process was found to yield 56.25 % 
of dry ])ulp as compared with 50 % by the caustic soda process, and the 
pulj) although slightly darker in colour, bleached almost white. The pa¬ 
pers made from the bleached and unbleached pulps obtained by the sulphite 
process were not quite so strong or as soft as those from pulps prepared 
by the soda process, but it vshould be possible by modification of the stil- 
pliite treatment to obtain pulp which will furnish a good white paper. 

It is not likely that corkwood could be profitaWj’ exported fiom 
Sierra as a source of paper pulp but if a pulp mill were established in 

the country, corkwood could be utilised for the manufacture of paper 
])ulp for export. 

iJtjH - Studies in Milk Anal>sis. — I.^Cac Inbrnly, T. J., and Truy,IE.C. a Conu»arative 
* study of Sotaie Mtdhods for Deicrmiuiiig the Fat Couleui of Skim-Hilk, in ConteU Um- 
AiticuUural Mxp$rinieHt Station, Bulletin 401, pp. 69-8 Ithaca, New York, 
January i<)ao. — II, Macubss A., aitd Cordbs F. R,, Un nouvel appaxdl ipour la 
deteiminution <!(, la catalase daiuf Ic lait, in MilchmirtsehafUiche Zmiralhlatt, p. 25. Ha¬ 
nover, lM>ruaty i, 1021; Lait^ Year I, No. 2, p. 84. Lyons, i»)2i. 

I — A COMPARATIVE STUDY OP SOME METHODS FOR DETERMINING 
THE FAT CONTENT OF SKIM-MILK. — The accuracy of the Babcock test 
for determining the percentage of fat in skim-milk has been questioned 
for several years. On comparing the fat percentages obtained by this 
method with the percentages found by the Adams gravimetric method, 
it was found that the latter gave liigher results. The slight modificatioas 
inttodiia*cl into the technique of the test also caused the percentage of fat 
to vary, and it wsis clear that considerable losses of fat might occur with¬ 
out deUKition wlieii the ordinary Babcock method was used, For these 
reawnis, the authors decided to make a fresh study of the i>roblem, and to 
make a comparative test of the following methods ; Adams (Official and 
Provisional Methods of Analysis, United States Bureau of Chemistry Bul¬ 
letin 107 [tevised] 1908, p. 120) ; Roese Gottlieb (Report of the Commit¬ 
tee on P'diting Tentative and Official methods of Analysis, Association 
of Official Agricultural Cheenists, 1916, p. 289) ; Mojoinnier ; I/EPPm/^> 
Ulam modified (Henry Droop Richmond, Dairy Chemistry, 2nd-^ Edit., 
pp. 221-228, 1914) ; Babcock. ^ . 

The results of these experiments prove that the following modifilcations 
should be made in the Babcock test wlien it is used in determining the 
fat content of skim-milk. • 
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1) At least 25 cm® of vSiilj^lmric acid should be used. If the size of 
the bottle peniuts, as unich as 28 cm®, can be used to advantage. 

2) The temperature of the testing machine should be at least 82 C 
(180^ 10. 

3) A cenlrifitf'e having a disk 15 inches (38 cm.) in diameter, and 
strong enough to be run at a minimum speed of i 800 revolutions a minittx* 
without danger, is recommended. The diameter of the disk is determined 
by measuring the distance between the bases of the opi)osite cupvS when in 
a horizontal position. 

4) The milk should be centrifuged for 10-2-1 instead of for 5-2-1 
minute periods. 

II. — New apparatus por detcermutino i^he ca-palase in nn.K. 
— Machens and Cordes have devised a new apparatus to take the place 
of Kukke’s apparatus which did not give very accurate results, and those 
invented by I/ORECk, and by I/>beck: and OrroRER, which appear to be 
rather difficult to handle. 

Machens and Cordes* apparatus is composed of two bottles : one 
(/J) containing the milk and oxygenated water, the other {B) in communi¬ 
cation with a graduated tube and serving as a gasometer. A and B commu¬ 
nicate by means of a tube furnished with a tap having 3 outlets. The 
zero level at 37® C is determined in the gasometer at 35^, and the milk is 
put into flask A when the temperature has reached 37*^ C ; flasks A and 
are put into communication with the external air, the oxygenated water 
is added to tube A, and A and B connected. The change of level in the 
graduated tube allows the amount of oxygen liberated to be measured. 

If the catalasimetric degree of the milk is very high, and too large a 
quantity of oxygen is liberated, A and B are isolated by a turn of the tap, 
the level is again readjusted in tube B, A and B are once more placed 
in communication, and the new level reached is added to the first. 

1279 - Studies on Variation in the Reaction of Freshly Drawn Milk. — i.Va.n slyki. 

E. I#., And Bakps, J. C., in Ktui York AufktUtiural Experiment Stafum, Geneva t Nf, y., 

Technical Hnilctm^ No. 701 PP- i-y. Ocnoa, N. Y., June iqit). — IT, Bvki.h, <>. C., iind 

BrekdR. S. in The Journal of Iholovical Chemistry, yo\. Xl^Iir, Nt». 1, i>i». jji 

Baltimoic, M<1., 1920. 

I. — CONDIOMONS CAUSINO VARIATION IN THE REACl'tON OK KRESriI,V 
DRAWN — The most sensitive metliod of measuring the n*acti()n 

of milk is by measurement of the hj'drogen-iou concentration. This me¬ 
thod has been employed by several investigators (Foa, 1905 ; VAN DaMM, 
1908; Aixeman, 1912 ; Tayeor, 1913; DAvmsoHN, 1913 ; Mieroy, 1914 ; 
Ceark, 1915, and it has also been utilised in the work here rei>orled. 

The results of the experiments made by earlier investigators showwl 
that loriik, when freshly drawn, has a reaction, expressed in terms <if h}'- 
drogen-iqn c«w^centi 5 tion (jjH) varying from h.39 to 6.81, the usual range 
being between ^.50 and 6.65. 

The present authors propose to ascertfiin the extent of variation of 
reaction in large,numbexs of^nnlks obtained directly from the cows and to 

879 ] 
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discover, if i^ossible, the cause of such diffeieuces. The following ix)iuta 
ate considered : i) the extent of variation of reaction in cow's milk; 2) va¬ 
riation iu different quarters of the udder; 3) relation of reaction of milk 
to comi)ositiou ; 4) effect of abnonmil conditions in the udder. 

More than 300 samples of fresh milk were examined, and the reaction 
expressed iu teinis of ])1I values vaiicd between 6.50 and 7.20; being under 
6.76 iu 80 % of all the samples. 

In the ciise of 20 cows, it was found that the pH value of the milk 
from different quarters of the udder varied considerably, but in most cases 
the \miations were negligible. 

The pH value varies with the composition of the milk. In general 
with a decrease of acidity, there is a nuirked tendency towards a decrease 
in specific gravity, and in percentage of fat, total solids, solids inhiub 
fat, casein and lactose, but an increase in proteins other than casein and 
iu ash and chlorine. 

These changes in c()iiix>osition are such as would be expected if flood 
serum or 13'nipli wcie added to noniial milk. Similar abnormal conditions 
iu the udder iiuiy cause such an addition. 

Ivxtiiniiiutiou of abnormal milks of low acidity having a pH value above 
6,80, iurlicutes tliat the reaction, fc accompanied by the presence of large 
numbers <»f leucocytes, though in such cases, the reaction may be neutral¬ 
ised by the i)tesence of large numbers of acid producing streptococci. 
While the theory of the presence of blood serum or lymph in such milk 
is supported by several considerations, a careful test for glucose proved 
negative. It is concluded therefore that the glucose in the blood-serum 
must midergo a change in the udder, 

II. — R 3 iA.CTI 03 sr OB M0,K m XO THE PRESENCE OF BEOOU 

ci«:r,rs ani> of specific bacteriat, infections of the udder. — Baker 
and Breed have made observations concerning the leucoc3rte and strep- 
toa>ccus content of a uumlier of samples of milk, with a view to the veri¬ 
fication of the h3q)otliesis put forward by Van Sevke and Baker, who 
stiggosl that decreased acidity of fresh milk is due to the direct filtration 
of blood .serum owing to lesions of the blood vessels or to bacterial 
action. 

From the new data here ct)llecle<l by the authors, and from histologi¬ 
cal and physiological cojisideratious, it appears that a more exact statement 
of the case would be that infection causes the entrance of a serous ex¬ 
udate derived by the gland cells directly from the lyiuijh rather lhau 
from the blood. This serous exudate is neither similar exactly to blood 
serum iior to milk. When the infection lias so advanced that actual 
rupture of the vessels occurs, then the unchanged lymph and blood enters. 
The modiliciitioiis in the secretions may be due to a weakening of 
the secretory aclixit^' of the cells, or the exudate may have a defi*» 4 te pro¬ 
tective fuiKi.ion acting against tire bacterial ^fectio'h, or ^th conditions 
may hold good simultaneously. 

Tlie clninges in the secretory piocesses seem to be accompanied by 
wastage from the glaiidul.ir epithelium. ^ 
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izBo - A Method for the Pieliminary Detection of Abnormal Milk Based 9n the 
B^drogen Ion Concentration, — Bajclr, j. c., ana v\n vSlyjki, 3 ^. (Chemical 
I^boratoiy of the New York Agriculttur.il Kxperiiiieul rtlalitm, <k‘ueva) hi Tlut Jourml, 
of Bwhitcal Chetnistrvt Vol. XT,, No. 2 , i>p. 357-.171. Boltimoix', M. D., Occ. 

Tlie method described the authors is based upon the use of llie 
dye, brom-cresol purple j)reviously suggested by Ci^AUK and I/rrus as a 
substitute for litmus for use in milk citltures (i). A drop of a saturated 
water solution of the dye is added, and the colour is then observed. In 
the case of average milks of ‘normal character, the colour becomes' 
bluish-grey. If the colour is distinctly lighter or darker, there is ground 
for suspecting the quality of the milk. The colour ranges from a bright 
yellow at one extreme to a deep blue at the other. The colour is made 
lighter by the presence of acids, acid salts, formaldehyde solution, and also 
by heating above the usual point of pasteurisation. It becomes a dcepei 
blue in the case of milk from diseased udders, watered milk, skiniiiicd milk, 
and milk containing additions of alkali or an alkaline Siilt. 

Attention is called to certain conditions which modify the cliaracteristic 
colour given by brom-cresol purple solution with average normal milk. 
The presence of extra fat (5 % or more) gives an appreciably lighter co¬ 
lour than is the case with ordinary market milks containing 31<»4 of milk 
fat. Skimmed milk gives a darker colour than the same milk before th(* 
removal of fat. With milks drawn directly from the cows on fresh pavS 
ture, the colour is a decided yellow which modifies the colour reaction witli 
brom-cresol purple. 

The utility of this method has been demonstrated by the testing of 
570 samples of naarfcet milk. 

The authors emphasise the fact that the application of the brom-cresol 
purple test is not to be regarded as final but only as i>reliininary and sug¬ 
gestive. Milks giving a normal coloration will then be considered as iu>r- 
mal; and a sample showing an abnormal coloration can ))c put aside and 
submitted to careful examination in the laboratory. The chief value of 
the brom-cresol purple test lies in the fact that when proi>erly used, it 
will greatly minimise the work involved in official milk inspc^clion. 

1281 - The Value of the Reductase Test in the Dairy Industry (1). n\RTWJ.L cnu 

(Bacteriological l/abomtory of tlie Ceuiml SUitiou of .Vgriciillunil iCxtMjniuciits 
rimcntalfaltel, Swcdciii), in Le Lait, Year 1, No. 2 , i>i) hj-hit, Uihliognitfhy oi Wrtkn 
X/yons, 1421. 

Among the methods of testing milk,. 1 he methylene blue reductfise 
tpt has again become the subject of much discussion. IVt) nuiin objec¬ 
tions have been raised viz., i) in the case of milk from isolated cows, discolo¬ 
ration sometimes takes place very rapidly, although the milk contains 
bfit an ^significant number of bacteria; 2) it is not a p(‘rtect metho<l 
for determini^ thernumber of bacteria iircvsent in milk. 

- ^ 

(1) See X, Aug. xgih, No. tjcjS. (Eti.) 

(2) Sec No. 176. 
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The author in discussing these criticisms states, that as regards the 
first, a thorough examination has shown, that all milks which changed col¬ 
our very rapidly (that is to say before 2 hours had elapsed); were abnor¬ 
mal. They had a high catalasiiuetric index, an abnormal number of 
leucocytes, or were the products of cows that were in the very last lacta¬ 
tion ])eriod. 

IviNP (i) has made similar statements. As, however, in the dairy 
industry the reductase test is applied exclusively to mixed milk, the product 
of several cows, the first objection has no real weight. As regards the sec¬ 
ond, the author urges that the reductase test is purely practical. Further, 
if the results obtained by Breed or Sear (2), by directly counting the bacte¬ 
ria under the microscope, are compared with Barthet, and ORifA-jENSENN's 
cominitation based on the length of the methylblue reaction (i), it will 
be found, that in about 90 % of the cases the estimated number of bacte¬ 
ria ill the milk is identical. This is a fairly good proof of accuracy: 
moretwer when the lijilk of different retail sellers has been subjected 
several times to tliis method of examination, the discrepancies have in 
practice proved to be negligible. 

In the cHvSe of milk vsup]>ly to towns and large dairies, the first desiiera- 
turn is that the methods adopted should be practical and simple, .so that a 
lazge uutulwr of samples can be examined at once, especially from the 
ixrint of view of their keeping properties. Hitherto no method has for 
this purpose proved superior to the reductase test. In addition, this 
method could serve as a basis for payment according to quality, on the 
condition, that the price be fixed by the average number of marks accredited 
to each seller during a certain period of consignment. In this way, the 
small irregularities inseparable from the method are eliminated, and 
liave 110 effect upon the final verdict. 


1282 - Carbonic AeidandCarbonates meow’s Milk. --vakSlykr, e. i,., and 

j. C., in New York AuncuHuraX Bxptnmcnr Sialton, Geneia, N. Y,, Technical Bull- 
itin, No. (»(», p, x-<j, Geneva, N. Y., June imo. 

The muomil of carbonic acid present in cow's milk has been the subject 
of several investigations (Hoppe, 1859; Setschenow, 1861; Ppwger, 
iHhq : Tuornek, 1894; Marshal, 1902). The results obtained by thes 
itivestigalors vary from 1.84 to 7,65 % of CO2 by volume. The methods 
employed varied from extraction by means of a vacuum pump to expul- 
sioxi by heat and liave been more or ICwS inexact. Consequently the authors 
Imve started fresh work on the subject on the following lines: i) deter¬ 
mination of C(>2 using Var- Silver's method (Journal of Biological Chemistry, 
Vol. XXX, p. 347, 1917); 2) relation of pasteurised milk to CC)^ content; 
) the form in wliich C()2 exists in milk; 4) the tension of CO2 in^milk.* 


(1) IviNO hUtelken Titkfide mi.*?, p. zm aivl inzo, p. 3 <» 7 . i^d) 

U) JJarwibl Cu., J)i<i Mvthodtii mt Unl<fr-uchun(| von MUch uad Molkerciptoducten. 
Eurlin, tnl 1<M., pp. 
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Milk IS drawn from the udder into a 100 cc. cylinder, completely 
filled in such a way to avoid mixture with air or loss of COj. For tlu; 
detennination of COg 2 cc. of milk were fojced from the cylinder into 
the Van Si^yke apparatus and a 20 % solution of lactic acid was added 
to free the CO2 in carbonate form 

In the case of 25 samples of milk drawn from each qmirter of the 
udder, the CO^ varied from 7 to 86 % by volume; the pH value varied 
gener^y with the CO2 content (6.50 to 7.16). With increase of pH 
value the general tendency of the CO2 is to increase while the degree of 
acidity as measured by titration decreases. 

In comparison with other workers, higher COg values were obtained 
by the authors. The COj content of normal milk appears to be about 10 % 
by volume. 

It was found possible to remove the CO2 completely from milk by 
vacuum exhaustion, provided the milk was spread in a tliin layer and 
agitated. 

When milk was pasteurised, the CO2 content was decreased, but the 
pH value remained unchanged ; but if the CO2 was completely removed 
before pasteurisation, the pH value appeared to decrease slightly. 

CO2 exists in milk as carbonic add (H2 CO3) and probably as sodium 
bicarbonate (Na H CO3); the ratio is about i pt. H2 COs and 2 pts 
NaHCOs. The CO2 tension of milk is calculated to be about equal to 50 
to 55 mm. of mercury, in the case of o.oi N solution, pH 6.6 at 20^C, that is 
to say slightly above the CO2 tension value in blood, which is 47 mm. 

1283 - Ddtermiitatioii of Watenng and Skimming in the Case of Samples of Altered 

Milk (x), — AimovER, O., in Campus rendus da VAcadhnda des Sciences^ Vol. 173, 

No. 15, pp. 588-589. Paris, October 10, 1921. 

Samples of milk submitted to experts for inspectiou ate fre<iuc5ntly 
kept too long and in an advanced state of decomposition. The milk 
has become a coagulum containing fat, insoluble mineral elements and 
albuminoid substances. This coagulmn floats in a senuu in which are 
present mineral salts, lactost^ and its decompositiem products, together 
with different substances producted by the alteration of the casein. 

The author estimated the nitrogen content of the coagulum jiftei the 
removal of the fats and the subtraction of the mineral elements. I‘*rom 
a large number of samples, he repeatedly obtained an average figure of 
15.6 %. This percentage of nitrogen is exactly tliat of the casein ; thus 
instead of estimating the nitrogen, all that is necessary is to determine the 
V. eight, after subtracting the butter and salts. 

Tliis discovery facilitates the application of Kinsro and Roy's method 
of analysing altered milks and allows in addition for the determination oi 
tlie 

The authiifs named determine the casern by obtaining the nitrogen 

(i) See E. 191J, No. 5O6; i?. ^14, No**. (»*>, find 509; if. 1917, No. i/X; if. 

No. 12 5. (-firf.) 
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content of the sample (by Kijeldahi^'s method)» which they disintegrate 
with sttl])luiric (icich The mode of operation proposed by the Author 
i'' as follows: 

'Hie sample, after having been vslightly acidified by the addition of 
*icetic acid, is passed though an old filterbed. After several washings with 
distilled water, alitpiot parts of the filtrate are taken and the following 
determinations made : i) of the soluble ash (the material being desiccated 
iiud incinerated); 3 ) of the albuminoids rendered soluble by the alteration. 
In order to obtain this second result, the total nitrogen content is found, 
by the KjEirOAHT. method and the figure obtained is multiplied by the 
factor 6.39. 

Another portion of the coaguhtm, after desiccation, is exhausted 
with ether, in order to separate the fats, weighed after the solvent is removed 
and tlien incinerated. 

These various operations allow of the determination of the butter, of 
the portion of the casein that may be regarded as unaffected, and of the 
insoluble ash. The results, added to those obtained from the filtered se¬ 
rum, give tlie amount of butter, casein and ash in the milk tested, and make 
it possible to calculate the degree of watering and skiimning. 

The aulhor tested the accuracy of tliis method as comijared with that 
used by KraNiv and lie obtained very satisfactory results which 

are given in the following table. 


FM&h nulk axul:^scd 
according 
to the official 
method 


The ssame milk (olletcU) after 
being kept tor 7 months 


KLJXto and Koy 
method 


Ptoposed method 


IJultei 
1 ' Casein 
/ \sh. . 

1 ItutU't 


II. 


Cahill 


.in vm, iKr litre 
) > » 

. > ) » 


3^.6o 

31.10 (per total N) 
7.20 

2CMO 

20.15 

G.J 5 


^4.45 

31.00 

? 

2S.S0 

2 ^. 3.5 


34-40 

31.20 

7.2:5 

28.80 

26.30 

6.15 


12H.1 - Determination of the Keeping Quality of MUk. -r. B\ki.r, t. c, and van 

,SMK!. h. Tv., in A*#© York A'ftculUmil Kvpirtwent Sttttion, Geneva, N, y., Technical 
llulletm No. 7 .’, 8 0<'tte'vn, N. Y , Juno ifjH), — II. Coou-UOi:, H, and Wyant, 

K W., in JmmMl of Dairy Saeftce, Vol. Ill, No. pp Ballimoie, i«) 2 o. 

]\y the keeping tpiality of milk is understood the length of time milk 
remains sweet, and suitable for direct consumption. 

Various methods have been proptjsed for measuring the keeping power 
of milk: i) deterinination of acidity by titration; 2) estimation of ^ 
aiuoimt of imjnirilies in suspension ; 3) biochemical tests ; 4) bacteriological 
examination. J^uch methods, wliile useful in deterj^nini^erldEf factors 
relating to the cleanliness and sanitary chawicter of th^ ^product, are not 
satisfactory, at legist in the fonns used as a means of measuring how long 
milk will keep. T'itration methods are not diffidently sensitive to changes 
of reaction. 'I'lie degree of impurity in the milk is primarily a measure of 
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cleanliness but does not bear any relation to its keeping qualities. Bacterio¬ 
logical examinations have been used chiefly to determine the cleanliness an«l 
wholesomeness of milk, but as the authors have found, yield msults that 
are generally of value in measuring the keeping quality especially 
in relation to acid production. The technical character of a bacterio¬ 
logical examination limits its use to trained workers. A simple luetliod Is 
still needed that can be relied upon to give sufficiently accunile results. 

The method proposed by the authors is the brom-cresol purple test 
(described in Technical Bidletin, No. 71, of the New York Agricultural Kxpe- 
riment Station and in the Journal of Biological Chemistry, VoL XTv, No. 

P* 307, 1919) (i) with the following simple modifications : the test-tubes 
and pipettes are sterilised before use, and the milk in the tubes is incubated 
for a fixed period at a definite temperature (i8<» to 20^ C). livery 24 
hours, the changes in the colour of the milk are noted. The principal 
factor affecting the keeping quality of milk as measured by tills test Is 
the production of acid; other changes can also be noticed such as the 
coagulation of casein, digestion of casein, formation of alkaline salts, pro¬ 
duction of gas and the development of abnormal odour or taste. 

The changes of colour allow 4 successive stages of acidity to tie dis¬ 
tinguished : gre3dsh-blue (normal milk); greyish-blue interspersed with 
ydlowish, or greenish-yellow shades (distinct, but weak acidity); greenish 
to greenish-y^ow (marked acidity’) ; pure yellow (great acidity). 

A comparison of the results of this test with those obtained by micro¬ 
scopic examination show that the increase in acidity a)rresponds fairly 
wdl with the increase in the number of bacteria present. 1'hc other fat'- 
tors affecting the keeping property of milk (digestion of casein, production 
of gas, of alkalis, abnormal odour or taste), are readily seen, but often 
do not appear until after 24 hour's incubation. 

II. — CooiyEixiE and Wyant carried out a long series of cxiieiiiuents 
in the hope of finding a satisfactory method of determining the sanitary 
condition of milk, as all which had liitherto been adopted were open to mucli 
criticism. They used the colorimetric hydrogen ion dctcnuiiiation. TIus? 
results obtained with the Brom tliymiol blue indicator i>roved the nudhod 
to be a simiile and accurate means of measuring the activity of bacteria 
and enzymes present in the milk. The poor samples of milk can be de¬ 
tected at the end of one hour (the lower the keeping quality of the milk, 
the sooner the results are obtainable). The best samples give their ])rop- 
er grade at the end of 8 hours. Over 100 samples of milk may be easily 
examined each day, if the comparator designed by OootEXKrE {Journal of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 1920), is used. This examination is 
rendered easier by the use of a table, which at present the authors regaul 
as»provisional only. It classifies the milk according to the puT]>oses for 
which ins suited, tl]^e determination been based on the results of tlic 
test. *• ^ 


ft 

(1) See albO Ko. laSo ot ttui Review, (hd.) 
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In this table the niilks are divided into 17 classes: the 3 first (pH = 
5.8 after 1-3-3 hours of incubation) are condemned as usdeSvS; the 6 fol¬ 
lowing classes (pH sss 5.8 after 4-5-6-7-8 hours of incubation) are milks 
for skininiiiig and butter-making; the z following (pH = 6.0 and pH 
():i after 8 hours) are milks suitable for condensing; the 12th class 
(pir ~ 6,2 after 8 hours) can be used for cheese-niakinj;; the 5 last classes 
(pll, respectively = 0.3 — 6.4 — 6.5 — 6.6. — 6.7 after 8 hours) consist 
ot milks sititable for the ordinary market. 

1285 * Comparison of Fat Test in Milk as Datermined by a Cow-Testing Association 
and by a Creamery. — Tr<jy, 11. C., in Cornell UrmersUy, A^ricttlfiiral Expenmem 
i>tttUon, BuUettn No. pio, 66 pp, bibliogmpliy of 12 works, Itbaca, New York, 
Icm. xt>2o. 

t)f recent years, the practice of selling milk wholesale on a weight 
and fat-percentage basis has become general throughout the State of 
New York. The members of cow-testing associations usually compare 
the fat ]>ercentage found by the association tester with the percentage 
found by the purchaser. Both the tester and putcliaser generally deter¬ 
mine the fat content by the Babcock method, but use a different method 
for obtaining the test samj)le and the average fat percentage for each month. 

Variations in the fat percentages detennined by the two tests fre- 
tpienlly occur, as can be seen on comparing the herd record books of 
cow-testiug Associations with the creamery records. 

The author compared the milk and fat percentage records of 22 herds 
as found by a cow-testing association with similar records obtained at the 
creamery belonging to the College of Agriculture of Cornell University, 
in the hope tliat by showing the range and frequency of variations between 
the results of the two tests, a source of dissatisfaction might be removed. 

The records of the testing association showed that when the fat 
|)eraMitage of tuilk was detennined once a month in two successive milkings^ 
il freciueutly vaned more than 0.5 %, and sometimes more than i % from 
the restilts of the preceding or foUowiug monthly test. 

The fat percentage vatiations found in the herd milk by the association 
tester were similar to those found in the milk of individual cows, butthe 
mnge of variation in herd milk wjus narrower. 

The avenige fat percentage in the milk given by a herd at two suc¬ 
cessive milkings as found by the assodation tester, ranged usually from 0.2 
to 0.3 % above or below tlie fat percentage for the month as found by the 
creamery. 

In herd milk, differences of over 0.5 % were not uncommon between 
the monthly fat percentage as found by the assodation test, and the crea¬ 
mery test respectively. -• 

The differences between the fat percentages found by the Arwo tests 
were less than o.i in 59.375 % of the 32 complete ^annu^ecoxds; they 
were between o.i and 0.2 %in 3/.25 % of the records,'^ind were greater 
than 0.2 % in 9.375 % of the records. ^ 

When nil the milk produced during a year by a herd in a testing as- 
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sociatioii L delivered to a creamery and the average <liffereucc between the 
assodatioii te^t and the creamer}’ test exceed o.i oi fat for the year, 
an effort should be made to detennine the cause of the difference. 

Some of the niiUc tested by the association is used on the faiius and, if 
precautions are not taken to liave the fat ])erceutage of tliis milk the^iame 
as that of the milk delivered to the creamery, frequent varkitiotus iii 
assodatioii and the creamery tests may result. 

These two tests agree fairly well in recording fat-perceutage dianges 
due to an advance in the period of lactation where the record covers a pro¬ 
duction period of several montlis, but the daily fluctuations of the fat 
percentage in herd milk, and the assodatioii method of accepting the fat 
percentage in two successive milkings as the average for the moutli, do not 
insure a close agreement between the two tests for montlily periods. 

The association practice of testing monthly tJironghoiit the year, 
two successive milkings of each cow in a herd, permit a fair estimate to 
be made of the fat content of the milk produced by the henl during 
the year. 

1286 - The Alcohol Test as a Means of Determining the Quality of Milk for Condensed 
Milk Faetories. — Daulbero, a. O., and OARi^fra, ir. S. (V. S. Department of Aftricnl- 
ture. Research lyaboratory, Dairy Division), in UmUd States Departimmi of A^ncultute, 
BuHeUnNo, 94<|, 15 pp. Washington, ISlay is, XQSi. 

The urgent necessity for some means of determining tlitMjuiitily of 
milk received at condensed milk factories and othtT dait}'' inamil.o'ttiling 
plants has resulted in the continued use of the acid test, own after its 
defects have become generally recognised. ^ 

This test is based on the assumption that a titmlable acidity above 
the normal for fresh milk indicates an increase in acidity due to Iwieterial 
action. It is well known however that a certain part of the alkali tidded 
to milk is combined with constituents of the milk which are not tici<ls 
(casein, phospliates), but it has not been generally realised how great a 
variation in the apparent acidity may be due to this cause'. Tlw* jiuthors 
own expeneucc has shown that not infie<jtiently milk that was njetii'd 
because of high ecidit}’' was fresh milk, in wliieh limlerial uetioii wa** 
highly improbable. 

The most essential imqxMty in milk destined [or the coiKleuM'd milk 
factory is its capacity of withstanding without coagulation a lenipenitnre 
suiliciciitly high tii insure .sterilisation. Wliile acidity is an ini|K>rlunt 
feictor in determining ihe coagtilulhig pfiint ot concentnited milk, olhet 
factors such as the esh coirqxisllion also play ti considerable iwirt. 

The alcohol test has been used to a liuiitetl exlent for ileterminiiig 
tfee quality of milk with s]x?i'uil referonev toils vanitaiy cemdit ion. The 
test is itr 5 *ctical and e^sy to make : 1 cc. of milk is addetl to 1 ce. of *ilcohol 
in u smaH tesJ^iube, and niisefl. Any .sigai of coas^iil'ilu^ii is then noted ; 
the gradation of tne x^roccssis shown by ihesizx' of thec'iird twirlh'h's formed. 

By means of a series of eyperimeiils carried out at (irovt City Cioa- 
inery and in 2 fcictorics of condensed milk, the authors witc abh' to 
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detemiiue the relative value of the alcohol and acid tests. Their conclu¬ 
sions PTC as follo;wrs: 

1) The acid tost as oidinnrily used will eliminate a portion of the 
niihatisfactory milks, but on the ^hole it is unidiable and inadequate 
'IS a moans of detonnining the quality of milk for condenseries where eva- 
pomted anilk is manufactured. 

jj) There is no direct relation between the coagulation of milk with 
alcohol and its titratable acidity, but milks high in titratable aci<iit3' as 
a result of femrentation, will in the majority of cases show coagulation 
with alcohol. 

3) The alcohol test is a practical and reliable means of determining 
the <iiinlity of milk for condenseries making evaporated milk. It is believed 
tluit it cun lx* tivsecl with advantage in a large niajorit3" of a^’crage condens¬ 
ed-milk fei clones. 

T287 - The Sporogettes Test as an Index of the Contamination of Milk. — 

II, S., and Clcmmok, P. W., in C 7 S, Department of A ncnUirrc Balletm. No. lo, 20 pp„ 
bibliography of 15 works. Washington, April 25, 1921. 

The sporo^^cneB test is based on the rharacterivStic milk reaction produc¬ 
ed by cert.iiu anaerobic si()ore-fonning bacteria which are widely- distributed 
in nature and are ixirticnlarly conmion in faecal material. Bacterwm 
enferthdis sporopienes Klein ; B. aerogmes capsuJMus Welch (= B. Wekhh 
Migitla), B, perfringens (Veillon and Zuber) and JB. Saccharobittyricus 
iffmobilis (Schattenfroh and Gmssbei]^r), are either identical or very close - 
ly related species producing in milk under anaerobic conditions what is 
ktWjijm as ** stormy ** fermentation and coagulating the casein in 24 hours 
at ^ C. This reaction has been used in order to detect the presence of 
B. ^eritidis sporogenes (not be to confused with B. sporogenes of Metchni- 
KOPP), which indicates contamination by faecal matter, or at least want 
of cleanliness in production. This test is called the sporogenes test, for 
it coiK*-isls in searching for B. cntertiidis sporogenes. It has the advantage 
of iKMiig Ofiually applicable to fresh and to old milk, and oven to niilklhat 
has lK‘cn pasteurised. Should it prove* reliable in gauging the cleanliness 
of pTocUiclion and lx* telatively accurate, it would be extremely valuable 
in milk control wotk. Then* scvms however to be a difietence of opinion 
among investigators as to the value of tlie sporog&nes test, some (Wjsin- 
21UL and ViOT4>i$K) consider Ihcte is a divstiiiot coimectioii between the 
stormy ferinonlation due to B, ewteriiidis sporogenes and the cleanliness 
of milk, while according to others, Hus test has limitations (Savage), is of 
little value (Ritchie), or is even useless (Barthee). This induced 
the authors to give the test a thorough trial under controlled conditions, 
Savage carried out his trial in the following manner. SmaJJ. 
narrow tubes about 4 inches by ^4 series of jpa. The 

tubes were sterilised and 2 cc. of milk were jjpured ihto egrii, *The milk 
was lieiitcd to 80^ C for 10 mimftes, then cooled and^ncubated under 
anaerobic conditions at 3/> C. After 48 hours,the lubes were examine*!, 
each lulx* which showed stormy reaction waf regjirdeil as positive: o or i 
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positive tube = good milk; 2, 3 or 4 positive tulK's — unstilisfedory 
milk; 5 or more positive tubes = bad milk. 

WEiNzmif employed the following method. 

From each sample to be examined 5, 10, 15 oc. of milk were taken. 
The Tniiv was heated at 80° Q for 10 minutes and melted pan^fllin i)oiiTed 
on to it so as to make a Layer Vs *nore in thickness. The lubes 

were then cooled and incubated at 370 C. 

From his examination of cow manure, Wi^inziri, calculated that there 
were probably 10 000 sporogenes per gram of manure in the partially dried 
condition in which it usually enters inilk. A positive reaction m the 5 cc. 
tube indicates i gm. of manure in 50 litres of milk; a positive reaction 
in the 10 cc. tube indicates l gm. of manure in 100 litres of milk, and a 
positive reaction in the 15 cc. tube indicates i gm. of manure in X50 li¬ 
tres of milk. 

The authors conclude from the results of their experiments tliat 
Savage's method is not sufficiently delicate to be of great value, not enough 
milk being used in each tube. 

Weinzikl*s method does not appear to show the quantity of cow 
manure in the milk. This seems to be due to the variation in the number of 
jB. mtmtidis sporogenes spores in the manure. 

The authors' experiments indicate that the majority of the B. enteri- 
Hdis sporogenes spores gain entrance to the milk by metms of cow immure. 
Dirty utensils do not, as a rule, introduce the vSix)res of this microorganism 
into the milk. With 10 tubes and 20 cc. of milk in each tube, the sporo^ 
genes test carried out according to Savage's method shows a fairly d^- 
nite relation to conditions of production. This relation is more defiJfte 
than was shown either by the Savage, or the Weinziri, lest. 

None of the tests, however, showed a definite correlation between 
the number of positive tubes and the quantity of niamire 111 any given 
sample. But with 20 cc, doses of milk mid <liscounting iiidividiud varia¬ 
tion (/. e., the variation in the results of eiich test), there is a general trend 
of agreement between the results of the test and the amount of niaunro 
in the milk. As a rule, the sporogenes test with 10 iul)es am! 20 cc. of 
milk shows a large number of positive tubes when the milk is pnwluwl un¬ 
der dirty conditions ; if the conditions are cleiui, the tost is apt to Ik* nega¬ 
tive ,^or to show only a few positive reactions. This test Iherefort' tends 
to differentiate between extremes in method of production, and naturally 
most milk will fall within these h’mits. The neater the conditions of pro¬ 
duction approach one extreme or the other, the more accurately will the 
sporogenes test indicate the conditions. No reliance Cfui lie ]>laced in one 

with one sample. In the case of each milk examined it is neoeswiry, 
in ordereliminate individual variations, to make a series of tests and on a 
number of^samites. •When the limitations of the tests are umlerstotxl and 
the results propeiAy inteipreted, its iv-.-* .should furnish coiisidenihlo iii- 
for^tion as to cleanliness of production, but the results ought to lx?* 
verified by an actual inspection at the farm. 

[I *81] 
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1288 - A Psendolaetie Fermeat of Frequent Ooenirenea in Hilk ** Glaiieons Laetie 

Streptoeoccus.” --VioUJS ir., » AtmaUs &■ rin^m PasUur, Vol. XXXV, No. 3, 
pp. ilffA. 2. Paris, x‘)2x. 

There is often present in milk and its derivatives a microrganism 
described by the anthor under the name ofglaireous lactic streptococcus 
It prol>ab1y exists in all dairies, being introduced by water, soil and food 
substances. Its devdopinent is e^raordinarily increased by adding 
nitrites to the culture medium. 

This bacterium is a streptococcoid in shape ; its cultures on gelatine 
have the appearance of broad glassy streaks. It forms lactic add with 
mmt sugars and also assumes a viscous gdatiuous aspect in sugar media. 

The fact that this streptococcus is not pathogenetic, together with 
the appearance of its cultures, and some of its biological characters distin¬ 
guish it completely from the forms inducing disease in man and cattle, 
Rtreptcwoccus pyogenes, and the^ streptoccus of contagious mammitis res¬ 
pectively. 

It also differs in certain respects from the lactic streptococd, and 
should therefore be dassed among paralactic or psendolaetie bacteria. 

1289 ** Causes and the Preventive Treatment of " Buttons*’ iu Sweetened Condensed 

Milk. t. A , n\iitBT5»o, A. O., and A. C,, in The Journal of Dairy 

SctencCf Vol. Ill, No. 2, 2 tables separate ftom the text. Baltimore, 

March i(>2o. 

The authors give the results of observations made at the I^aboratory 
of the Dairy Division of the United States Department of Agriculture on 
the subject of the hard, brownish-red masses of coagultim found in sweet- 
condensed milk and known in commerce by the name of “ buttons 
They are usually the result of enzymes produced by Asfergillus ten 
penSt but may also be caused by other moulds. It is probable that the 
milk lieconies contamiiiated after leaving the condenser. 

All collective method of preveiating the formation of *“ buttons ” is 
to seal up the tins under a low pressure (508 mm.), for moulds develop only 
wlic‘n they luive a good supply of oxygen at their disposal. 

u<K> - Mottles” in Butter, Their Causes ans Prevention. - htt^zikesr, o. g., and 
TCostf^NT, 1>. F. Journal of Dairy Science^ Vol. Ill, No. 2, pp. 77-io6, figs. 10. Balti¬ 
more, Match 1920. 

Butter instejid of being of a unifonn colour, is sometimes traversed 
by waves or streaks of different sliades, or covered with patches. In the 
latter cavse, when deep-yellow tranriticent blotches interspersed with 
whitish o])iique .spots make their apjxiarance, the butter is said to be 
“ mottled 

Although mottles in butter have no effect upon its flavour, keeping 
quality and wholesomeness, they greatly depreciate its mark^^valu^ 
Tlie authors give a summary of the previous inveStigat^piis made for the 
puTiiose of discovering the caivses#of this defect, and ajterwar&s describe 
their own ex^ieriments which consisted in; churning at different rates, 
slo])piiig chuniing in all cases when the grannies of butter had attained 
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the size of wheal strains ; washing or not washing the butter; saltii'g 
it or not salting it; examining under the microscope the i)roduct obtained. 

It was found that mottles apjK^ar in Si\ltc‘d butter it) which the woik- 
ing had been inconiplctc or laddiig in uniformity. Iti mfUtlcd Imtter, 
the deep-yellow patches contain relatively few aiul nither larg<‘r wati'^r 
droplets, while the while i>aichcs oonhiin huge numbers of very niinule 
droplets. The authors conclude that salt disturbs the emulsion of 
water-in-fat in butter, and that the unif<jrmily of the emuWon caji be re¬ 
stored by the proper working of the butter. 

In order to prevent mottling, butter niasi: be worked suflioiaitly to 
accomplish the fusion and re-emulsification of the water and brine. This 
j)oint is usualh^ reached when the butter has been reduced by workijig 
into a thick plastic and tough consistency. The working must be imifoini 
throughout the churning; therefore sufficient woikersshould he einjdoyed 
to deal with the amount of butter to ha made. 


1291 - Casein Industry and Production In Denmark. ~ Jourmi di la ^ tUmwie 
de$ Aurtculieur^ de Belgique, Year 111 , No. |o, pp, 31 nmw*Is, <>cl. loji 

The casein industry in Denmark came into being during lire whiter 
of 1909 and the spring of 1910. At that time, the condition of the Argen¬ 
tine market had caused a great rise in the price of casein, and the price of 
Danish cheeses was so low, that the dairies in Denmark suffered heav\' 
loss . The industrial manufacture of casein seemed to offer an ^‘xoelleiit 
solution of the problem arising out of this crisis, a.s by this means, the large 
superfluous quantities of skim milk thrown on the market by the collanse 
of the local cheese trade could be turned to good account 9 

Owing to the various ways in which casein is used, the ])roduct found 
a ready sale hi many directions and for a certain time its price rc>si\ The 
importance of the industry grew ra]>idly and before Iho War, the output 
exceeded 2 million kg. The manufacturing i)rocess is methodical nud sdeii- 
tific. 

The quality of the casein is good, but is still somewhat inferior to the 
French product (i) which is considered the best in the world, tlu^ DaiiKh 
manufacturers however have every hope of attaining this stamlaul of ex- 
cdlence. It is thought, that the casein hidustiy will regulate the price 
of Danish cheese on the market. As no local cheesc^s are exporte<l if the 
prices'are low, more casern is then made and the price of cheese is raisoil 
and viceversa. The work is distributed as follows: the dairies ('* Mejeriei'* 
make the great mass of curd {** Osteinavsse ") and the casein is obtained 
from the Osteiiicibse ” at the drying-houses Torrerioi "). Some clai- 
ries, however have * their own dr5'ing plant. 

In Denmark, several method.s are used in the drj'ing pl<H.v^''. 

Skabsyst^iet, ” or clo'^ed cupboard method : 


( 1 ) Sec JR 3>tc i i Xo M M 

Lri90.it9i] 
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2) “ Kaiialsystemet, " or conduit method (adopted in France) ; 

3) Forestner par Bakken Systemet, ” m which small desiccators 
i n troughs are employed. 

I'hore are now 15 casein factories of which the chief are at Rudjobing, 
Kjerteminde, Aarhus, Jylland, I/Ogstor and Hjorring, 

Nearly all the casein made in Denmark is exported, most of it going 
to Hamburg, New York and Boston, either by way of Copenhagen or 
Aarhus. 

Danish and Swedish casein is “Maelkesyre Kasein, " or lactic add 
casein (x) a much prized article of commerce outside Denmark, being used 
in the manufacture of paper, gelatine, and galalith, and also as an article 
(»f food. There is, however, some idea of starting a factory in Jutland 
for the industrial treatment of casein. 

Casein is sold by sample, in sacks containing 50, 75 or 100' kg. 


129s ~ The Separation ot Sound Beans From those Attacked by Bean Weevi 
(AcMtAoscelldes obtectusy — Brocq Rousseu (Diicctenr du X/abomtoire 
niilitain* de rechutdich vctcrinaireb.), in Biilleiiii dt It SogUU scienUfique cPHytriitie ali- 
menUtue et d\thuitnUttion raiummUe de PHofnme, Vol. IX, No. 5, PP- 332-335. Paris, 1021. 

The ntitubor of weevil-infected seeds in a collection of beans may be 
very variable; the author found the percentage of diseased seed varied 
from I to 67 in the samples he examined. 

When the proportion of infected seeds is low, they can be easily 
sorted, and Utile trouble is occasioned. 

YTiere however it is high, the infected beans are almost useless, on ac- 
co\iiit of the large number of larvae and adult insects contained. 

In such casCvS, it would be advantageous to have some practical means 
of vsepamting the sound from the diseased beans. This could be done by 
employing liquids of such density as will allow the separation to take place 
automatically, the infected beans rising to the surface, and the sound 
sinking to tlie bottom of the ve.ssd. Since however, solutions of very 
high specilic gravity are reqtiired and the necessary density may vary 
with each species of beau, llie i)rublem is not always easy to solve. 

Ff)r a lot of white beans helojiging to tlic variety known as prolifique 
naiu sans parcliemin '' (prolific dwarf sugar teans), of which 67 % centred 
weevils, the autlror Ixsul io use a 50 % solution of nitrate of sodium, with a 
density of 1.41b. The lieaithy beans can be washed immediately, in* order 
to remove the nitrate of sodium, and are fit for eating. If this treat¬ 
ment were carried out on a large scale, it is easy to imagine the series of 
recei>tacles necessary for effecting the separation. The only trouble 
in this case woxxld be the cost of the sodium nitratrf 

Other varieties of lower specific gravity are more easy to treat asTO- 
gards the question of solvent. 


(t) R Itily-Auii, 1920, No. Sot, {hd) 
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The author investigated 3 lots oi red beaus, attacked iii the proportions 
of I %, 6 % and 20 %. I^or these he used a 25 % solution of sea salt (spec, 
gray. 1.26). Separation took place autouuitically as before. 

It is thus necessary, in the case of each variety of bean, to discover 
the solution required to bring about the sepanition of the sound seeds. The 
author is of opinion that nearly all varieties could be treated with solutions 
varying within the limits he has mentioned; often a solution of sea-salt 
will suffice. 

In this way infected beans can be diminated easily and at small cost, 
and without danger to their food value. 



PLANT DISEASES 


DISEASES DUE TO FUNGI, BACTERIA 
AND OTHER LOWER PLANTS 


t 2 <)s - B^viour of Certain Cereals Towards Rust in Algeria. — See No. 1212 of this 


1294 ** PhAlaris buibcsa. Forage Grass Resistant to Disease, In Argentina. 
See No. 1215 of this Review, 


X205 - Halminthosporium fframineum^ a Hyplioniycete Ihfurioas to Wheat 

in Emilia, Italy (O* ~ Bassi in VtUtUa year I#VIII, No. 10, pp. 2C)8-3 oi, 

lij?s. 2, Piacenssa, Oclolxir !,«>, i<)2r. 

Wheat in the district of Plaisance was fotmd on the eve of harvest to 
be suffering from a widespread and very serious attck of Hdmmihospormm 
gramineum (Rabh.) Erikss., a parasite which had hitherto been regarded 
as of limited occurence in Itity. It had been observed formerly on 
crops of seed wheat, but these were only sporadically infected. It usually 
attacked barley, and was even considered to be a parasite of barley 
rather tlian one proper to wheat. 

The field infected in 1921 had a superficial area of 10 hectares; it had ' 
l)een sown with the wheat “ semi duro del Fudno, ** following broken 
up permanent pasture. Although greatly reduced by lodging, the crop 
would liave been fairly good, but for the fungus, which completdy de¬ 
stroyed it, 

A careful examination of the wheat cuhtis and ears attadsedbyH. 
fftaminmm revealed the <liscoloured and stunted appearance character^ 
istie of diseased plants. I^ars though apparently normal, were ^ther 
empty, or else contained a large i^roportion of badly nourished, and hence 
atn>pliied, caryopses, while the culms broke at the first node, if gently 
pulled. 

The author, basing his remarks on the results pf experiments carried 
out in .the United States, gives concise information on ibe symptopis 
and course of the disease and the methods of its control. ' 

0 • m 

(i) See nisei?. Nov. n;x2,No. I 573 ;i?. April 1913,No.3^7; i?.^April 1914, No. 3»il; 
R. Jtm. 1917, N<). 100; R, August 1917, No. 777 \ R- l>ec. No. 1426; R. 
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1296 - Control of ^^Bamplng Off” and " Food Rot” of Tomatoes, Caused by 

Pbtyophhtora,parasitica^ Phyt* cryptogeasxARhizoctoniaSolani 

in — Bi^by, W. F., in TU Joxmutl of iho Ministry 0/ A**ricuH»re, 

Vol. XXVXU, No. 7 , PP Eondon. Oct. 1921. 

Sterilisation of the soil, scedboxes and pots by means of heat or form¬ 
aldehyde have previously been prot>osed as adequate nicthodvS for cojii- 
trol of the serioiis disease of tomatoes, kiiowi iu England as dtunping 
off ” and “ foot root ”, caused by Pbytoi>hthQra jiarasitica Dsistur (i), 
Phyt. crypfogea Pethybridge (2) and Rhizoctonia ^olani Kiihn (3). These 
methods, however, do not suit many growers and as a result, another re¬ 
medy has been put forward, which has been named Cheshunt compound 
investigations rdative to this compound having been made at the Experi¬ 
mental and Research Station, Cheshunt. 

ThivS compound contains 2 oz. of copper sulphate, and ii oz. of ammo¬ 
nium carbonate, reduced to &ie powder and thoroughly mixed. The 
mixture may be stored in the dry state in an mrtight receptacle, without 
which it gradually loses ammonia and becomes less i)oteut. 

The dry mixture should be stored for 24 hours in a tightly corked glass 
or stone jar before using. The solution is then prcint^ by dissolving 
I oz. of the dry mixture in a little hot water and making up to 2 gallons 
with water. 

The solution must not be put into vessels of iron, tin or zinc, as it 
would corrode them and lose its strength. Only just as much ns isrecpiired 
for immediate use should be prepared. 

Plants already attacked receive no benefit from llie .solution and even¬ 
tually die, unless the healthy tops are cut off above the diseased imrl and 
treated as cuttings. It is possible however to kill the causal oiganisans 
by watering infected soil with the solution, after which iimuediate pUuiting 
may follow without harming the plants. It is possible also to Ireat infected 
. soil with plants in situ. The .solution destroys the disease organisms and 
at the same time increases the vigour of the plajit. 

When the soil is suspected of being infected, tin'folltiwing methods 
should be adopted : 

a) S ced-ho \ cs: the soil should Inc thonmgWy watered wit 1 1 
the solution after sowing mid covering the seeds. OoiKTally r pint ihm- 
box {14 X 9 X 2 in.) is sufilcient, 

b) P 0 ^ s: the yoiuig seedhngs should be planted and watered 
with'the solution immediately afterwards. ‘To enable each plant to re¬ 
ceive sufficient solution, the level of the ssoD should be i inch, below tht‘ 
level of the pot. If left overnight befoie treatment, many plants become 
infected and the treatment is reaidered useless, 

c) H ouses:^ each plant should be n mo\x*d wlicn attacked, the 
hrle wirtered ^^th i pint of solution, a healthy plant iiisc^rtcd and watei- 
ing witfi. ^lutioniKshouhl be repeated. 

(i)'Eec JR. Sept. ?9i3, No. ii(i6. (Ed.) 

(2ji.See E. Apr. 1919, No. 537 - (£<«.) 

(3) Sec E. Sept. 1913, No. 1Z05 ; E. Ton. lyio. No. 12^; E. Jan. 19JX, No. 107. (£rf.) 
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This solutivm h*is a beneficial effect in the case of many seedlings 
Ixisidcs the tomato, also attacked by “ damping off In the case of 
very delicate seedUtn>^ however it is necessary for the solution to be more 
diluted. Prelimiuar^' exiKsrimcnts with the compound upon other root 
dis<\ists hive abo ejiven vatisfaclory results. 


- Studies on Pseudomonas Prunf, a Bacterial Disease of Plum, Peach 
and other Rosaceae in Japan. — Kttwax-Sues k., in awmIs or the Phytopatho- 
logical Society of I, No. 4, pp. 12-19. Nishigahara, Tofeio, July 1921. 

The study of Psetidoitioms Pnmi, E. E. Smith has chiefly been made 
in the United States and has also be^ described in Japan as the cause of 
black spot of the plum or bacterial disease of stone fruits. The author 
reported in 1919, a serious outbreak of this disease on the peach in Shizuoka; 
since then inoculution experiments have been made on the plum and peach, 
many other species of the genus Primus and on several Rosaceae. 
Observations were also made on the influence of soil moisture upon the 
infection of the causal oigaiiiwSm. 

A number of strains of Ps. Pnmi were isolated, leaves, branches, and 
fruits of diseased pejich and plum trees being taken, and their virulence 
was proved by many inoculation exiieriments on normal leaves or fruits. 
It kia been proved that these species caiise not only the shot-hole disease 
on the leaf, but also the black spot on the plums. The results of inocu¬ 
lation experiments with plums (variety Terada) has led to the supposition 
that the causal organism hibernates throng the winter in the infected 
tissue of the twigs under field conditions, and if it is not destroyed, it 
serves in the spring as a central source of infection. 

As regards the susceptibility of Rosaceae to Ps. Primi, the results 
of inoculation exiieiimeuts indicate that almost all species of the genus 
Prunm, 1 >oth cultivated and wild, and also Sorbus japonica are subject 
to attack. The following plants have lecently been noted as liable to 
inftvlioii: P. Bueretnam, I*, orassipes, P. donarium sub. sp. dedans 
var, i^Uihrat P» Itosukma, P. jafmnica, P, Mitntc, P. Mums var. microcarpa, 
P. Mime var. Bimfio, P. In flora spwl japomca. 

Wlu‘n the inoculations are made on the stems of the genu.s Prmus^ 
there is gencnilly a fonuation of some canker-like or sunken parts, while 
on iiorlm piponicu small galls develop at the point of inoculation 

An inoculation exi)eriment made in a greai house with Early Rivers 
two year old pejich trees, has domon-strated that soil moisture plays an 
important part with resi)ect to P$, Pnmi infection. Apparently the in- 
fluetice is more accentuated than that associated wfth atmospheric moist¬ 
ure. It is therefore probably advisable in orchards, havi high levehof 
ixudeiground water, to attend carefully to the drainajie, whi^JjJe^ import¬ 
ant point in the prevention of tj|is disease.* 


t2M8 - Diseases and Pests of the Vine, in Peru. — See No. 330 of this Review. 
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1290 - Pby/aspora baccaet Ascomycete Injurious to the Vine in Japan* — 

NtsncKvDO, Y,, in Anmls of the PJiytopntholoktcal Society of faptin^ Vol. i, No, 4, 

pp. 30-42, pi. r. Nishigaliara, Tokyo, Jttly utjst. 

Report of studies on a disease of gmi)cs nia<le in y*i\m\ 191 ] to 1916. 
This disease kis Ixjeii prevalent for the last 10 years in Okuy«imii 
prefecture and in a few other places where the vine is cultivated. 

The peduncle, pedicel and berries of Fi 7 is vinUera arc infec1e<l, but 
the leaf and stem remain immune. The disease is known locally under the 
names of Fusagare (cluster rot) or Zikugare (i^duucle rot). 

The pycuidial stage of the causal fungus is identical with Macrophomu 
reniformis (Viala and Rav.) Cav., the recognised cause of black rot in 
the Caucasus. The peiithecial stage is identical with (^mgmrdia baccae 
(Cav.) jaezewski (the peiithecial stage of Macr, reniformni), except for the 
fact that the paiaphyses exist among the asci in the case of the fungus 
in question in Japan. 

This last-mentioned fungus does not belong to the genus to, 

but to Physalospom, because the existence of the paraphyses in the perilhe- 
cia cannot be denied. Therefore the name Pliys, haccae Oiv, (clianged by 
Jaczewski to the name Guign. haccae) is adopt^ in this report. 

The fungus develops very rapidly on such cultural media as boiled 
potato or boiled rice, giving rise to many black aerial niycelia, and occas¬ 
ionally even producing pycnidia. The pycnidia are not similar in theii 
outer appearance to those fomid on the host. With regard to the 
pycnospoies however the author has foimd no great difleience between 
Item. 

The parasitism of this fungus has been fully demonstrated by previous 
investigations. However, the inoculation experiments conducted by the 
author have not up to the present led to any conclusion. 

1300 - Diseases of the Douglas Fir (Pseadotsuffa Bougiasit) in Scotland* • 

Wjlson, M., in TnumcHons 0/ the Royal HottisH Arboriculiural Society, Vol. XXXV; 

Pt. I, pp. 77 - 7 ^. lOdiabuxs^, Sept. ic)2Z. 

Since the recent publication of the paper on Phomophitt Pscudoisttgar 
(i) observed on Pse^idotsuga Douglasii, the author*s attention has Ikhmi 
drawn to a parasite, notified twice iifeviously in Scotland, in Ayrsliiro, 
{1896-1898) and Aberdeenshire (1911). Although identified a.s P/mut 
pifhya Sacc. this parasite of the fir, being given the syiuptoiiLs tussociat(‘tl 
with its appearance, corresponds most probably in tlie author's opinion 
to Phom, Pseudotsugae, It may therefore be concluded that Phom. Psen- 
dotsiigae has been in existence in Scotland for a considerable mmiber c»t 
years. Judging froin the small number of records, however, it apiJcars 
that at first tfee disease was not widespread. In fact it is only within tlie 
last tensor twelve years that its occurrence in various localities has been 
notified. Utstie doubt that the actual damage done by the para¬ 

site h^ ii^v:rease<^, recently aTid that th^ cannot be altogether due to the 

'"(i) See R. Jan. 1921, No, no. {Ed^} 

r 
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increased area now under Ps. DouglasiL This view has received confir¬ 
mation by the discovery of Plwm. Pseudotsugae in various locaJities in 
JingVind (i), 

Boirytis Doi 4 glasii (3) recorded several years ago in Scotland on Ps, 
Douglasii is widespread. This disease is also described as common in 
liiigland. 

INJURIOUS INSECTS AND OTHER IvOWER ANIMALS 

1301 - A Forest Inseetarlum in Spain. -^Rumiidi Monica, voar xc,v, No io6«>» 

p. !<»<>-167. Madrid, November 1, ly^i. 

One of the duties devolving upon the Comision de la Fauna Forestal 
Ifepiuiola " wUvS the institution of an Insectarium for the purpose of exper¬ 
imental researclies having as their principal object the study of the para¬ 
sites attacking the insects most injurious to forest trees. 

This Insectarium, which was recently opened, has been working from 
the beginning in a forest at Torrelodones, and has already obtained good 
results. 

It is ^about to be transferred by permission of the King, to " Plantfo 
de Infantes on the estate of the “ Real Casa de Campo y Bosque del Pardo 

where the conditions for research work are excelleni. The great forest 
surrounding the “ PJautioand also the vicinity of the Court, are both 
circumstances tending to facilitp.te the teaching and cultural work of the 
Insectarium. 

1302 Insects Inlorious to Cultivated Crops in the FhiDiippines (3). — woodwortji, 

II. E., in Thi Pkilippitte A^ricuUumt, Vol. X. No. i, pp. 9-35. Eos Bailos, Eaguna, 

Auk. 19^1. 

Systemati<' enumeration in alphabetic order and with botanical name of 
plant lnwt, of insects injurious to cultivated crops in the Philippines, in¬ 
cluding all the authentic and definite records, published and otherwise, 
up to the present time 

The vseientific names of the plants are acconqjanied by their popular 
nanuvs wheiu‘ver possible. 

Many of IholnsectseimmeratedareTecordedforthe first time as injurious 
to tile crops in the Philippines. By far the Inrger part of the host plant* 
records are new in this island 

The author does not claim to luivo made a complete list; his intention 
has Ixjon vsimply to furnish a basis for further records, which should 
undoubtedly be ipiickly increased. 

(x) See X, Mar. t92x, No. 345* (JSd,) 

(3) See JR. Hat. roar, No. 34®* (*£<*•) 

(3) See also if. June 1912, Nos. ai7 and, 992; Jaur JR* May 

19^3# No. 459; i^* Jttae 1913, No. 76 iUDec. 191®, Mo* 134®; -R. J^y No. 695; 
A Dee. X917, No, 12.53; -R* Jan- JnIS. 53 } ■^* Aug. 1018, Nos? 864, 033 aja 93®; 

Sept. 1918, No. looti; R. Feb. 1919. No, 268; J?. Mw. 1919, Nd. 397; R. 

No, tJ 7 ; R* June, lyzr No. 69.5 } R. July 1931» No.^32. (£d.) 
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1303 •> Method of Control of Cotton Stem Weevil, and Bollworm Recommended 
in Cambodia* — See n’o. of this n^vuaf, 

1304 - Control of Cotton Parasites in State of SiKo Paulo, BiaziL - Sev Xo ot 

tbte Rctimtk}, 

1305 - The Pink Bollworm of the Cotton Plant (Flaiyedra iPectiaopAora] 
grossypiella) Recorded for the First Time in Porto Rico (1), - ou \m>, j . K., 

in/fmsirt de A^rumttmi dc Puerto Rico^ Yol. YlI, No. 3, pp. o-i j. Stitt Jwiin 1 \ R., 
September 30, iM3r. 

Plaiyedra [Pccii'HQp!K>fa) goshypidla has been found in the island of 
Porto iJco, in the district of Huniacao on a plant of cotton “ Cara\T)nica. 

Further researches have revealed tlie presence of this dreaded inicro- 
lepidopteron in the neif^hbourhood of Arecibo, TTatillo, Oanitty, QueTira- 
dilla.s and Isabela. 

The “ Departamento de Agricultura y I'rabajo at once took all the 
measures in its power foi the control of the pest. 

The author gives information as to the geographical distribution ot 
this insect, its life-histoiy and the means adopted for combating it. 

H 

1306 - Insects Injurious to the Cotton Plantain BrasiL •-*i>KFRnrt\s mxcbado,!^., 

in Lavoura e Criac&o^ year VI, No. S, p. x8(). R!o de JaneSto, toai. 

The following are the insects tluat have up to the present been lecortlecl 
as injurious to the cotton plant in Brazil. 

I/epidoptera: Plaiyedra gossypiella, popularly known in 
lagarta rosea Alabama argtllacea (" curuquer6 *'); Ufef/icisa onuUrix ; 
Ut. beUa; Exphestia cattieUa ; 

Coleoptera: Colaspis sp.; Spemophagus fw^nianmeggi ; Gaste- 
rocercodes gossypii (‘ ‘ br6ca ”) l 

Rhyncotes; Dysderats ruficollis; Plociomcra (?) sp., Onco- 
peUus sp.; Gorgophia (?): Aphis gossypii : Saisselia depressa ; Hemi- 
chionaspis minor. 

Gast. gossypii attacks the plant in the region of the collar \SaisSn de^ 
pressa and H. minor injure tlie .stem; Jlah. argillacea, XH, omalrix, IH. 
hdla, Colaspis sp. and . 1 . gossypii injure the leaves; Ph, gossypiella, 
D. ruficollis, Plociomera sp., Oncopeliits sp. and Gorgophia sp. attneU the 
Tbolls ; E. cattfella and Sperm, hojjmamtseggi destroy tlie swjcls. 

1307 * Insects Injurious to the Coco Palm In Porto Rico (/)• c\tom iti 

vista de Ai>r£citUurti de Puerto Rico, Vol. VI J, No. 3, pp. -.•5. bim J wtin 1 *. R.. St-pti'inlu^r 
30, H)31. 

The coco-palm in Porto Rico is attacked by: 

1) A'spidioius^desirucior queresa destnictivn’*); this insect 
lilies on the af-,ult leaves and is controlled by cutting and buniitig all the 

”'***^^ % 

(ij^Seef^so JJ.* 5 lSay lyii, No. ^7; K. Jun4^t')3i, No. (171 : R. Vttt{. ni’t, No. N70 j 
R. Nov. No. ii6o. (JSd.) 

„^>- 7 Sec also R. June nay; No. (ir^y; /f. July Auk. Nt>, ; R, Hi pi. 104T. 

No. 013 . (Ed) 
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leaves attacked, if possible, ox else by spraying with an emission of petro- 
leinu and soa]); 

2) Vinsonia sfcllifcra (“ queresa a forma de estrella”); found on 
the leaves ; the same methods of control are applied as in the case of the 
preceding species; 

^5) Pscudococctts nipae (*' cliitjiche haiinosa on the leaves; 
spniying with a very deuvSe einuHou of oil and paraffin, or else of soap and 
])etrolemii; 

4) Alcurodicm cocois; (‘^mosca blanca del coco") is found on the 
leaves. Remedies, spraying with whale-oil soap in the case of young palms, 
if the trees are older, the infected leaves should be burnt; 

5) Euiemies niorio (" coniejen >*); this insect makes its nest at the 
base of the palm leaves, excavating galleries along the petiole; it feeds 
on the fibrous tissues Of the tree. It can be controlled by destroying its 
nests, or rising ]:)oisoned baits consisting of a mixture of arsenic and sugar, 
or a sebaceous mixture with ten parts of sugar and one of Paris green; 
these baits are placed at different points in the galleries ; 

6) Sifategus guadrifov^ius {“ caculo linoceionte del coco in the 
larval condition this parWute destroys Uie internal tissues of the coco- 
])alm. The best means of controlling the adult insect is to destroy all its 
possilde refuges ; light-traps can also be used. Above the light, a small 
vessel containing a tar-soljitioii is placed into which the insects attracted 
by the light really fall. Poisoned baits are useful in destroying the lar¬ 
vae, wibj^ are someti&es pursued and caught by birds. 

7) Phylhphaga portoriemsis (" caculo comiin, or gusano bianco ’*); 
tliis insect destroys the tissues of the palm, it can be combated in the same 
manner as the last named; 

8) MeUmiasim hemiptmis ('* goigojo barreno del tallo "); the lar¬ 
vae live on the fibrous tissue of tlie stem. The palms attacked must be com- 
l>lc1ely Inimt. Ivight traps are efficacious against the adult insects and the 
larvae aie destroyed by their natural enemies. 

9) Piatyptis sp. “ perforador dela palma de coco "; an insect making 
holes in the* ituuk. I^ight-traijs *ire useful for catching the adults; and 
the trunk can also be siueaied with a ])oisonous mixture. Trees badly 
attackcfl should Iw clestroyed. 

I - Phihorimaem {ita) oceJfiaMIa^ a Mierolepidojiteron Injurious to 
Baetroots In Germany (i). S., in ^achfichtenhlatt mr dm dcHUchm Pfknizevh 

sihHhtUmHf Year I, Vt). ,, i>i). hmI- iJerlhi, November i. im;?i 
Xn vSepleiulxir 1921, the catenfiUais of PMhorimaea {Lita) opellatella 
Jioyd. were so numerous in the neighbourhood of Gro.s&-Gerau (Hesse), 
Unit entire fields of beetroots were invaded by thevH, and ^ growth of 
the plants .seriously menaced. The larvae attacked and^stroyed the 
central leaves and the region of the root-collar. ^ ^ 

This niicrolepidopteron was recorded fojfcthe first tw3fcm43ermany 
in 1866, when it was found near Wiesbaden. 

(1) See also K. Nov. loxS, N<», 131 •) ond iC. Match^HiSo, No. 600 (Eii). 
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The author gives hilonualioii regarding llie life-liistorj' and geogra¬ 
phical distribution, of tlie insect, and describes the measures taken for 
its control. 

1309 - Qyropsylla iticola. n. gen. and n. sp., Rbjrncbote Attaeking Mate 
(//ex paragruariensis) in the Republic of Argentina. iiKtmiis j., in riu- 

uersid^d b>aLwmtl de Im PUiUi^ Ren^^iti dc h Facttllnd tic A •foiwmla, Vt>l, XIV, 
No, 2, pp. bj-Si), llfis. f). lya Plata, hjji. 

A moipho-biological description of a new lepresentative of the hmuly 
PsylHdae {Gyropsylla ilicicola, n. geti. and 11, sp.), discovered by the au¬ 
thor, who obtained his data from material sent from Concepcion de la 
Sierra de Misiones, where the parasite caiLses a deformation of the leaves 
on the mate (Ilex paraguariensis)y which had been noticed already for several 
years in Argentina. 

This rh3iichote spoils the mate crop by producing atrophy of lire 
leaves. As a result of its action, the two lialvcs of the blade fold togelhei 
lengthwise, bendhig over more or less at the same time, and finally adher¬ 
ing and forming a kind of bag of var3ring dimensions, harl^ouring a colony 
of the insects. Several poudies can be made on the same leaf* or one may 
be formed on a small portion of the blade, the rest of the surface remaining 
more or less normal. 

The insect cannot be controlled during the larval stage, for it lives en¬ 
closed within these leaf pouches, where hisecticidescan only penetrate with 
difficulty, if at all. It is of little use to combat the adult rliyncliotes, for 
when they attain their final stage of development, they maj” be found on other 
plants besides the mate. The most propitious moment for tlieit deslrucliou 
appears to be as soon as the larvae hatch out, and before the}’’ have had 
time to ensconce themsdves in the leaf pouches. 

Of the various insecticides, a 3 % solution of tobacco extnicl might 
be sdected for trial. The best time for spraying is, in the autlior's .opinion, 
about October, when the new shoots are fn)iu 5 to 8 cm. U>ng. The i)ropor- 
tion of extract to be used and the date of tieatmeut miisi be determined 
by the fanners themselves. Should rain fall after the iiist*cticide has been 
applied, it would of course lx‘ necessary to reijeat the <lose. 

• 

1310 - The Cabbage Seed Stalk Weevil {Ceutorrhynchus qu&dHdens) In 
. lan g Island, (NewYoik State (1). — Vooil, i. ir., mV/a- itimtUan hniotmlotht, 

Vd. tin, Ko. 8, pp. i6<m7i. Crtielph, .\ug. 

CeidhoTfhymclHis qumlridms Panz, the Rtiroi)eau insect rt*poite(l in 
the United States for the first time by Siinguri^nj) (1894) as infesting 
cabbage seo^talks Long Island, was in 1920 the sul>jcct of sijecial study 
made by th^uthor in the cabbage fi.elds in the vicinity of Maltituck 
in the san^^dand. ^The life history of the insect was <»}>serml fnnn the 
ejfg to the^a 3 lB 4 sta^. 


’ (i) So? R, Xt»v. 1917, No. loH 
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In geneial, the cabbage seed growers on Ivong Island have either 
failed to recognise this insect or contused it with the larval stage of the 
cabbage maggot (Phorhia hrasz%tae Bouchc) It is due to this confusion 
that little information has been secured concerning its distribution and 
destructive activities in the past 

The distribution of this weevil in the cabbage seed fields in the vicinily 
of Mattituck seemed quite general in 1920. 

The losses to the grower may be attributed to the fact that the lar¬ 
vae of C quadrtdens burrow in the pith of the main stalks and branches, 
and the plant is thus weakened and liable to rupture at the point attacked, 
and consequently to prematuie death. 

In order to ascertain to what extent the weevil occurs and to deter¬ 
mine the extent of loss caused, recojds viere taken in five fields It was 
found that % of the plants were attacked. At harvest time, 100 nor¬ 
mal plants and 100 plants attacked were threshed in order to secure the 
seed. The amounts obtained are shewn as follows 

Weight Weight "*3 of seed 

of seed before of se»d ailer lost m 

Ueonsiug cleausiiu; cleansuig 


xuo noimal fdaiiis • 

I Of) attacked plauts . 
loss due to insect 


109 2 oz 97 i. oz n 

•?4 3 » bj S » 13 

0 ) 


Plants not *ittacked yielded therefore about 3 }.5 % more seed than 
th9 ^ plants were attacked, the loss would 

be 16 % of the crop. 

The seed yield was appioximately 250 lb. pei acre, in 1920, and 
consequently the loss occasioned by the wee\dl was 40 lb per acre, valued 
at 50 dollars. Even greater losses have doubtless occurred seeing that a 
cabbage seed contractor and some growers have reported cases vhere in 
previous years this insect has been the cause of the lo'is of entire crops. 
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